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TO THALIARCHUS. 

no* ru»H iNMuctt, av c. r. casacH. 

Turn: taut bow on Somrte'i Mtj brow 
The white now trtaia*. 

The laooriutt forests bend, end ecwcelj now 

ginulii their hud Slurp ieo Lata atopped (A* itreanai. 

— Ihaaolre the (net; told, Imp lurk Iba wood 

Upon the are, and with a cVeru-r mood. 

O Th»IUrchn>. draw 
The (our rear emlae* fconi Ita Sabine jar! 
lasts to the ffoda all eies, l < whoa* mat l»w 
1W warring wtnda o|».n Ifcl aewa afar 
Art lulled, and ancient aah aiol cvprroa tree 

ltrouiii untcalewd iumI frea. 
8eek not to know what M Use tnonoa Urinja ; 
AnJ abat to the* ll,. daily fortune gnu.!*, 
Ilace hi Hit «.«< Spafl. not lore a ' " 

O youtfc, nor shun tba daws*. 
While craMwd ego la tar, and balb no p 
T-» Imneli the blotnii, now lei the field an 
With loft htw whitpm In the dark, 
Itr MKarht again al the ap|*>ta,led hour; 
Or in eona* arertt tiouk the holm - tnsU 



Ik l.» her merry laugh betrayed, 
YieMine from tins** or froiu dainty wr 
The forfait trawl, Ieajtnii.lt to re.UA. 
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THE VIRTUOSO AND THE PUBLIC. 

A vtar excellent article entitled " Virtu- 
osity versua Art," which was copied from the 
Loudon Mutiral Standard into the number 
of this journal for November 9th, emphasis*, 
certain points concerning the relation which 
virtuosity, properly so called, is too often 
made to bear to true art. If the habit some 
brilliant performers bare of altering the 
printed letter of respectable compositions for 
the sake of displaying their personal execu- 
tive powers, and of fascinatiug the not over- 
earnest listener by their facile toying with 
astonishing difficulties, were the only evil re- 
sult of that self-love which tempt* the virtu- 
oso to try to outbid the composer in the es- 
teem of the public, the Standard"! article 
would cover the whole ground. But this is 
the least of its evils. The parading of un- 
necessary difficulties can nowadays mislead the 
admiration of only the very partially musical 
person. No one who is in earnest about list- 
ening to music for musical ends can be car- 
ried away by it. And let it be said here, at 
once, that the class of listeners whose applause 
lies in wait for mora executive pyrotechnics 
are of the merest imaginary importance in 
(be world of art. The purity or impurity 
of the musical impression* they receive is of I appl 



It is the really musical people whose 
musical rulture we should have at heart, and 
theyaare for the most part little to be hitrmtd 
by the exhibition of fireworks. The virtuoso, 
if he be DOthing belter, is toon enough ap- 
preciated at his proper value by them ; they 
do not let Ins Hash ground-aud-lofty-ium- 
bliug influence their musical notions one 
whit. 

Hut there is another Mjrt of virtuosity — 
what might lie called a transcendental virtu- 
o-ity — which is far more insidious and harm, 
ful tl.au the mere physical kind, and which, 
e»i>ccii*lly in our own day, works much 
ruin among just that class of listeners 
whom the true mu*ie-lover and artist should 
most try to cultivate. This i» the virtuosity 
whichdoes not so much seek to dress up music 
in unworthy gew-gaws to catch the applause 
of the tinsel-loving masses, as to pierce to 
the heart of the music itself and change ils 
very essence. Here we lutve the very devil 
in music The man who plays certain great 
compositions " in his own way," — " with 
overpoweriugly grand subjectivity of concep- 
tion " is a longer term for it, — even if he do 
not add any unnecessary flourishes of his 
own, enn do almost incalculable harm to the 
general musical taste, lie presents the works 
of great compoaer. in a false light, which is 
the more injurious in that its esthetic un- 
truth is not always to bo easily detected. 
The Venus of the Medicis, decked out in 
diamond bracelets and ear-drops, would call 
forth a cry of horror from a vast number of 
who would not be shocked by seeing 
god-like statue hewn out of a block of 
Many music-lovers would scorn 
admiring virtuoso ornamentation, while they 
might be unsuspiciously carried away by vir- 
tuosity of conception. The day has now 
gone by when Leopold de Meyer could » in 
applause by heaping gratuitous trills anil 
arpeggi upon a Chopin nocturne, and Liszt 
could bedevil the tint movement of Beet- 
hoven's Opus 27 sonata without fear of re- 
proach ; but Sir Michael Costa put* trom- 
bones and a big drum and cymluJs into the 
first finale of Don Giovanni, and substitutes 
a baas-tuba, for the 'cell! in parts of the 
second finale, without running auy risk of the 
gallows; Anton Ru'uttstein play* the Schu- 
mann quintet '• in the Russian [quiere : rush- 
ing ?J manner " to the almost unanimous I 
enrapture I audiences. Yet Mo- 1 



very secondary moment. As it is unimport- 
ant whether the pitiablo individual whose 
whim lead* him to take singing lessons, though 
he have no music iti his soul, and no voice in 
hi* throat, be well taught or ill, so i* it 
unimportant what music is played (or how it 
is played) to the unmusical listener whose 
eai on the alert for the mere circus-riding 
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in dramatic music without having recourse 
to crashing instrumentation, and Schumann 
wrote his quintet in the Schumann manner, 
tail by no means in the Russian manner. 
The *in» against composer* that are com- 
" by many artists toilay, and of 



I have tried to give two I 
have been too generally referred by critics 
to the (real or supposed) incliualio i toward 
the intense in art which characterizes the 
spirit of our era. I do not think that this is 
the true explanation of the evil. In the first 
place I utterly deny that art is more intense 
in its intrinsic character now than it was 
years ago. Homer'* Achilles is as intensely 
passionate a person as any character in mod- 
ern poetry ; Victor Hugo's Baikilphedro can- 
not outdo lago ; King Lear puts any modern 
unhappy lather to the blush by the unbridled 
vehemence of his invective ; Heathcliff can 
do his worst to nurture fury in the bosom of 
his luckless ward, but he cannot make a 
Caliban of him ; Emily Bronte cannot ring 
out a curse as Shakespeare could ; Verdi's Din 
/rm is Weak beside Sebastian Bach's " Di inner 
uml Blilxeu;" the wildest-whirling Tarantelle 
Liszt ever concocted is lame by the side of 
Beethoven's Dtrvitliti Chorus; the Cooimcn- 
datore's '• Noil ai pasce ili cibo mor.ule " chills 
the blood as Albericb's " Der L ebe Ouch' ich" 
cannot do i even in the domain of the purely 
horrible, which our age seems to be in some 
respects ambitious to claim as especially its 
own, the must tremendous example I know 
of in all modern music, the appalling phrase 
to the words " LVvnrv palpitant par «•» iiuin- 
stre* hideux," in Berlioz's La Priir de Troir, 
is not more terrible than I landers "They 
loathed to drink of the river.' No, it i* 
not intensity that is our besetting sin ; it 
is lack of discrimination ; the ancients were 
quite as intense as we. But nowadays, if we 
tr* to express passion, wo are, in general, 
too prone to deal in broad generalities ; we 
express love as we instinctively feci it, with 
little regard for whether we impersonate a 
Juliet or a Messalina ; if cursing is to be 
done, we do it with heartiest good will, but 
we do not sufficiently distinguish between the 
invective of a King Lear or a Duko of Glos- 
ter (in Henry the VI., not in Richard the 
III.) and the billingsgate of a Thersite*. 
We make a Chopin A-rlat polonaise pass as 
legal tender for the warlike fury of a Cos- 
sack horde with as little cmpunction as we 
change the high-bred elegance of Verdi's 
•• Bella figlia d'umoro " into the screaming of 
a drunken candidate for six months in the 
house of correction, or the chivalric fire of 
the andante of the C-miuor symphony iuto 
the flaccid sentimentality of a fashionable 
boudoir in the day* of Louis XV. We I 
Mendelssohn sigh like Schumann ; we 
the graceful and winning Mozart chant like 
1'alestrina ; we make Schumann sound like 
Brahms; we turn Weber, Meyerbeer, ami 
Beethoven into — well, the metamorphoses 
that we have not made Beethoven undergo 
would be difficult to name. By "we" I 
mean a large class of performers who com- 
mand the admiration of audiences to-duy. 

Many otherwise admirable artists, and of 
tlie very highest reputation too, seem to try 
their uttermost to adapt whatever composi- 
tion falls into their hands to their own — oft- 
en transcendent!}' brilliant — powers, instead 
of trying to adapt their power* to it ; they 
have a sort of Procrustes' bed, which every- 
thing they sing or play must be marie to fit 
willy-nilly. Thi. is what I have called trau- 
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Fcendental virtuosity ; not the mere showing 
off of technique, but the improper display of 
pergonal qualities — " glorious individuality " 
come people call it — at the expense of the 
intrinsic characteristic! of the music. This is 
immoral. More than immoral, it is stupid. 

An artist worthy of the name desires (cine 
would imagine) to appeal to the most ear- 
nest and culture-seeking (that is, truth-seek- 
ing) audience. Does this artist, 1>e he pian- 
ist, violinist, singer, or orchestral conductor, 
fondly think, when he announces on a 
programme that he will play, sing, or con- 
duct a really exalted composition, that he. or 
the composition, is the more important object 
iu the eyes of the listener whom he should 
most try to interest? Unquestionably, the 
composition is of the greatest importance, 
and every listener has an inalionable right to 
hear that composition in all the integrity that 
the performer's high talents, — genius, if you 
will, — and his thorough and conscientious 
study can compass. The sincere music-lover 
does not honor Mr. X. for the amount of his 
own - glorious individuality " that he can put 
into a Beethoven sonata, but for the amount 
of Beethoven's individuality and spirit that 
he can jrt our of it. The performer whose 
local or world wide reputation lends author- 
ity to all he does, and who puts his owu gen- 
ius liefore that of the composer whose works 
he presents to the public, is Utile better than 
a cheat. Aye. ami a clumsy cheat too ; for 
however much the "glorious-individuality "- 
people may compel the admiration of the 
world, one can find, iu looking over the list 
of great artists, that those who have most 
surely won the rttptct (which is better than 
admiration) of the majority of true rtTusiciaus 
are those who have been most anxious to do 
reverent justice to the works of great com- 
posers, and not to parade the gtorions, or in- 
glorious, individuality of their own precious 
•elves. A great artist should not merely 
dazzle, and lay hold of the emotions of his 
hearers : he should try, a* far as in him lies, 
to be a model also. 

William F. Apthorp. 



GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A STTDT. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTRR. 

Ik Karasowski's recently published life of 
Cnopin,' the following passage occurs: "The 
spirit of Chopin breathes from the best of 
George Sand's romances ; like many authors 
of vivacious fancy, she often lost patieuce 
while at work, because her mind was alrcady 
busy with a new plan t*fore she had com- 
pleted an older one. To confine herself 
more closely to her desk, and to be able to 
work with greater cue, she lieggcd Chopin 
lo improvise at the piano, while she wrote, 
aud thus, inspired by bis playing, she pro- 
duced her best romances." When I read this 
parage, I could not avoid pausing to wonder 
whether it was not one of M. Karasowski's 

The friendship and the intercourse of arl- 
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ists and litrrati have always been a subject 
of intere-t to the student, and of inquiry 
to the psychologist. In what manner, and 
liow far, did one mind influence the other ? 
Was that influence voluntarily or involuntarily 
yielded lo, and what effect did it produce on 
the works of the artists who experienced it ? 
Such questions are asked in such illustrious 
examples of love, friendship, or artistic col- 
lalioration as existed, or exist, between Liszt 
and Wagner, the Kossetti family, Erckmanu 
and Chatrian, Robert aud Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, Robert and Clara Schumann, Goethe 
and Schiller, Byron and Shelley, AoeUrd 
and Hlloise, and others. Was the well- 
known friendship between George Sand aud 
FrtfdeVie Chopin one of a similar character ? 
What was her influence on his music ; and 
did she really " write her best romances under 
the influence of his playing " ? To form an 
opinion, we must first recall the outlines of 
an episode in the lives of these artists, — one 
of an unwonted nature, though in its social 
aspects not wholly foreign lo French manners 
aud habits thirty or forty years ago. 

Chopin, when thirty years old. met Ma- 
flame Dudevani, five yearn his senior, for the 
tlrst time at a toirir given by a Countess 
C , at Paris. The lady, already sur- 
rounded by the halo of recently and suddenly 
acquired celebrity attached to her nom dr 
plume of George Sand, hail previously ad- 
mired more than one of the then published 
compositions of Chopin, and wished to make 
bis acquaintance ; LJttt, the friend of both, 
informs us * that Chopin was a little afraid 
of the famous novelist, and rather deferred 
nn introduction. It occurred, however, amid 
music, flowers, elegant society, and all the sur- 
roundings of a Parisian evening party. Cho- 
pin, in writing to his parents of this meeting, 
said, " her face does not inspire me with 
sympathy ; there is something in it that re- 
pels toe." lie should, judging from after 
events, have rather said, " that fascinates 
me;" tor he was certainly powerfully im- 
pressed by " the dark steady gaze that seemed 
to read his soul," and still more, adds Kara- 
sowski, by ihn exceptional influence which 
this extraordinary woman involuntarily ex- 
erted on those capable of understanding all 
that she really was; while "iu listening to 
her poetic expressions, uttered in a deep, 
euphonious, gentle voice, overflowing with 
spirit and feeling, he felt that he was under- 
stood as he had never yet been understood." 
It was not long after his first presentation to 
the lady that Chopin became one of Madame 
Dudcvaut's almost daily visitors, while alio 
was often to be found at his musical reunions, 
the moat admired and feted among many fa- 
mous representatives of art and literature, 
beside* some of the most distinguished mem- 
ber* of the Polish nobility then in Paris. 
Before this period, Chopin's health had be- 
gun to show symptoms of -decline ; the po- 
litical troubles of his father-laud, his at first 
unsuccessful struggles lo obtain a position iu 
Paris, disappointment iu his project* of 
riage, the late hours of fashionabl 
excessive artistic labor, had injuriously af- 
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| fectcd his sensitive temperament ; hut, under 
i the influence of this new, engrossing friend- 
| ship, his health teemed to revive, his gayety 
I returned, and be became more exclusive and 
I reserved than ever in his social habits, de- 
voting himself with greater assiduity to com- 
position. 

More than a year after their first acquaint- 
ance, Madame Dudevant determined to take 
her children to spend the winter in Majorca, 
iu hope* of improving the health of her sou 
Maurice. I will translate an extract from 
her own account of what occurred in conse- 
quence of that determination : 1 — 

" There is another soul, not lets fine and 
pure iu its essence [than that of M. Evcrard. 
of whom she hail been speaking], not less 
sick and troubled iu this world, in whose 
face I yaze peacefully in my imaginary con- 
tempt*! ion of the dead, and whom I shall, 
I trust, find agaiu iu that lielter World which 
I await, where we shall learn to know each 
other better, in a light more living, more di- 
vine, than that of earth. I speak of Fre*- 
de"ric Chopin, my guest at Nohant during the 
eight years of my retirement there under the 
monarchy. In 1HIM. when the care of my 
children had been definitively confided to me. 
I resolved to seek a warmer winter climate 
than our own, for my son Maurice. I thus 
hoped to save him from a return of the cruel 
rheumatism of the preceding year. 1 also 
o find a quiet spot, where I could 
to educate him and bis sister, and 
write — not in excess — myself. We gain 
so much time when we do not receive com- 
pany ; we are not obliged to sit up »o late ! 
Chopin, for whose genius and character I en- 
tertained an affectionate a'd miration, and 
whom I then saw almost daily, was aware of 
my plans and preparations, and insisted that 
I if he were iu Maurice's place, he would get 
well at once. I mistakenly believed it would 
prove a* be said, and took him. — not iu the 
plare of my son ! — but besido him. Ha 
was thought to he seriously consumptive, and 
his fi iends had long besought him to try the 
climate of the south. Dr. Gutnbert, after 
examining Chopin, told me he was not yet 
dangerously affected, adding, ' Your care, 
with open air, exercise, and rest will save 
| him.' Other friends, knowing that Chopin 
would never leave Paris except with an at- 
tached friend, beloved by him, added their 
entreaties that I would allow him to accom- 
pany our party, and begged me not to oppose 
the wish he manifested so opportunely and 
unexpectedly. 1 afterwards became con- 
vinced thai t had done wrong in yielding to 
their hopes and my own interest and anxiety. 
It was enough care for me to travel into a 
foreign country with two children, one al- 
ready ill, the other exuberant with health 
aud turbulence, without also taking a physi- 
cian's responsibility upon me, and trouble of 
the heart liesides." 

Many incident* of their life in Majorca 
have been related by her in the book she 
published respecting her stay in the Uland* 
a* well a* iu her autobiography. They 
were obliged to take up their residence in 
> Hwdn </t km Pi*. Psr Gtnaoc Samd. Pwii I 
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the ruined Chartreuse of Valdemota, a most 
romnntic but possibly, for an invalid, a not 
very comfortable habitation. It was Madame 
Suitd'a custom to give her children their les- 
sons in the morning, and lo write in the 
afternoon ; their evenings were pawl to- 
gether, and the only time left to her for the 
out-door exercise she seeuu always to have 
needed, in order to continue her l.ilxtm in 
health and with success, was uu hour or two 
with her children in the evening, when 
Chopin bad retired. Hut in the rainy win- 
his health aga-u declined ; the 
and service necessary for an in- 
i were difficult to obtain in that wild 
country, and Mail ime S nut. who lays she 
wnuld often have given all she possessed to 
procure beef «oup or claret for Chopin, more 
than once risked her own life and that of her 
urn, iii her endeavors to bring home what 
was needful for bim from the distant town 
of Paltna. The physicians at Pulina insisted 
that a curse of bleeding was necessary to 
live patient ; Madame Sand says that Provi- 
i alone gave her strength of persuasion 




felt would have been certain to pat an end 
to Chopin's illness only by putting an end lo 
his life. Her own health began to suffer 
under her countless care* ; and when the ig- 
norant people who surrounded them discov- 
ered that Chopin had a cough, tliey, believ- 
ing it to be an epidemic, avoided the whole 
family as though its members were plaguc- 
sirickeu. 

The lovely spring weatber of Majorca 
returned, Chopin's health seemed again re- 
stored ; -the family wished to apend the sum- 
mer on the island, but he impatiently insisted 
on returning to France at once. Madame 
Sand says: - Playful, amiable, charming in 
society, Chopin, in the domestic retirement 
of intimate friendship, drove one to despair. 
No disposition more noble, delicate, disinter- ] 
ested than his, no character more loyal anil ■ 
true, no mind more brilliant in gaycty, not 
intelligence more serious and complete in itaj 
own domain ; hut, on the other hand, alaa 
no temper more unequal, no. imagination 
more suspicious, no susceptibility ao easily 
irritated, no attachment so exacting. Yet 
this was not hia fault, but his misfortune. 
His spirit was flayed alive ; the fold of a 
rose-leaf, the shadow of a fly, caused it to 
bleed- Everything under the sky of Spain 
new seemed repulsive and revolting to him, 
— except myself and my children, — and he 
was dying to be gone, not so much on ac- 
count of the inconveniences of our residence, 
as from mere impatience." The party ac- 
cordingly returned to France through Bar- 
celona, Marseilles, and Genoa, and Madame 
Sand allowed Chopin to accompany them to 
at Nohaul, where the physicians 
him entirely recovered, save for 
a slight affection of the larynx. Life at No- 
hanl, and the air and turrounding scenery, 
were especially pleasiug and congenial to 
Cliopiu, and quieting to hia nature; but 
Madame. &aud, after debating with herself 
whether she should allow him to remain 
member of her household. Anally 
to go to Paris, to roiitiuuc her 
i s education under more favorable 



auspices, aud with the especial intention of 
plai-ing Maurice as a student of paiutiug 
under Delacroix. The residence ahe en- 
gaged in Paris conaisted of two puvilion-like 
houses in an extensive garden, which laat 
was the great attraction to her, as it offered 
to her chil Iron the opportunity of exercise 
combined with retirement and safety. Chopin 
had rente I an apartment in the Rue Tron- 
cliet. It unfortunately proved damp, his 
health began lo decline, and a distressing 
cough returned. Affection, pity, yielding 
good-nature, that love of nursing every one 
she cared about into health aud happineaa, 
which always characterized her, and the al- 
ternative of cither giving up her friend alto- 
gether, or of consuming much time in uaeleas 
visits lo and fro, induced Madame Sand to 
let half of one of her pavilions to Chopin, 
with whom alte installed her sun Maurice. 
She, with her daughter, and other relatives 
and their children, inhabited the other house 
in the garden. Here, for seven or eight 
winters, resided Madame Sand, aud her 
"habitual invalid," as Chopin was called. 
The ilaya of the two great artists were filled 
with continual and assiduous occupation : iu 
bis rooms Chopin received hia pupils, ladiea 
of the highest Parisian aristocracy, some of 
the greatest beauties of the capital, women 
of talent, we may be ton, beside*,— for 
without talent there was little hope of being 
accepted by Chopin as a pupil, — or, iu ihe 
intervals of teaching, he 
posed ; Madame Sand, when 
ing in her pavilion, surrounded by the chil- 
dren, whose presence, she says, she often 
found her beat inapiratiou, and for whose es- 
liecial delight she wrote many tales and 
dramas. The traditiou of the performance 
of these dramas by the children at the Cha- 
teau of Nohant (which contained a private 
theatre) iu summer, has been preserves). 
What representations ' — with that small 
family circle, and sometimes Chopin's sister 
LouUe, and Madame Sand alone as audience; 
Eugene Delacroix for stage manager and 
scene-painter, Lisxt and Chopin the or- 
chestra ! Happy children, with four of the 
must gifted, aud peculiarly originally gifted, 
minds in Europe pressed into service for the 
furtherance of your holiday 
urea ! 

When in Paris, the salons 
Sand or of Chopin were of 
evenings iu the week to receive 
most illustrious men and women of the day, 
such as Csvaignac, Louis Blanc, Hcori Mar- 
tin, Arago, Lisxt, Delacroix, Heine, Mick- 
iewicx, Madame Garcia, Madame Martiaui, 
the Princess Czartoryska, etc., etc, and 
Chapiu's friends among his pupita and the 
circle of Polish nobility then in Paris. 
Nevertheless, Madame Sand complains that 
the passes) through many trials during this 
period, uot the least of which, she says, were 
the sight of Chopin's sufferings, and her own 
struggles against his exacting disposition and 
morbid irritability, which must have pained 
and oppressed those who saw so much of him 
in domestic life, in spite of bis tender and 
devoted attachment, his genius aud his graces. 
Persons who were familiar with the literary 
or fashiouable Pariaian circles of that day 



{ relate that a general feeling of surprise ex- 
isted that Madame Sand, whose good graces 
were almost fought for by many of the most 
distinguished men in Paris, as a sort of di- 
! ploma of literary or artistic ability, should 
I have allowed so much of ber time to run to 
waste in ministering to ibe caprices and suf- 
ferings of an irritable invalid who was not re- 
lated to her; and that it was thought Chopin 
displayed little delicacy in remaining so long 
uu inmate of her household. The malicious 
gossips of the day also whispered that Chopin 
was perfectly well aware of the prestige and 
increased artistic distinction he was likely to 
acquire by means of the intimate friendship, 
openly displayed, and the literary influence 
of so famous a woman as George Sand. 
The Aral opinion hod possibly some founda- 
tion, the second could not have had any ; it is 
too incompatible with a character so gener- 
ous, fastidious, noble, and disinterested as was 
that of Chopin. It sounds as inapplicable to 
him, as another, about some lady of rank, 
who complained that when the went to take 
her lessons from Chopin, "his nails were not 
clean." The elegant Chopin, with nails un- 
irimmed ! Ink stained they may sometimes 
have appeared, from accident j hut that is a 
different affair. However, In taking these 
and similar or more serious slanders for 1 
they are worth, we must remember, i 

of the slanderers, that Chopin was 
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he may have 
Among those 
who understood Cbopiu's great, original gen- 
ius, save Madame Sand herself, Madame 
Garcia. Lisiu Schumann, Delacroix, and a 
few other representatives of the highest art- 
aristocracy of the day, the circle of Cho- 
pin's admirers extended little beyond that of 
his pupils and the fashionable habitues of a 
few doxen Parisian drawing-rooms, am ing 
whom his grace, elegance of manner, and 
social accomplishments, made him an idol. 
| Indeed, his admirers would all seem to have 
lieen rather adorers ; nevertheless, his rank 
as a geuius of the first magnitude was dis- 
puted ; he was a rising, not a risen star, 
| whose ascent to rccoguitiou was a slow aud 
difficult one. 

(To bt cawrjaitcd*.) 




FIVE SONATAS AT A SITTING. 

Wx are now 
which is the nataral c 
the disciples of the " higher li 
in piano-forte playing. Dr. Von Biiiow has l 
ly played at one recital five of Beethoven's piano- 
forte sonatas — in fact, the entire programme 
was thus made up. These five were the last 
five of the thirty-two, namely : A major, Up. 101 ; 
B-flat major. Op. IOC; E major, Up. 10»; A- 
flat major, Op. 110; and C minor, Op. 111. 
This is a great feat ; and the Doctor is probably 
as proud of it as his admirers are proud of h l ui 
fur having accomplished iL To play these- fire 
sonatas at all is no easy task : to play them front 
music, at one sitting, would be still more surpris- 
ing ; but to play them all at one rilling 
memory is a truly astonishing 
Robert Schumann said that a perfbnuer who 
played in pubic without music, 
charlatanism or any other 
be isosseascd at all event* t 
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musicianship ; and this quality we -hould be tlie 
last to deny to Dr. Von Bulow, wlio has no often 
proved hiii right to In; reganhsl as an artist 
of the lint rank. Hut we do protest — anil 
we feel thai wu cannot protest too much — 
against tlieec extraordinary displays of virtues 
ity. They are not goo.) tor art ; they are not 
an advantage to the artiat ; they arc not good lor 
the public ; they are unfair to the composer ; 
and, on these groun.la, we are hound to oppose 

It ia noC to be imagined for one moment that 
the mattiT will stop where it ii ; olhera will at- 
tempt it ; and where an arti»t of the firat rank 
haa succeeded, a second or third-rale artitt will 
fall, though, with a peitinacity worthy of a het- 
ter cause, failure will only ini-ite to further and 
probably more disastrous attempt*. If ihii »nrt 
of thing goes on. it is i-asy to foretell tlie con- 
sequences. We shall have artist*, who can never 
do justice even to one of Bectliovcn's sonatas, 
announcing that they will play six or seven ; 
and the conipellliou will become so keen that 
the quality of the work dime will tat quite hid- 
den by the enormous quantity of pages played. 
Just as Cleopatra tried to draw out Anthony by 
asking him, - II it be love indeed, tell inc Itow 
much? " so, by and by, the public will begin to 
•ay to arliata, •• If yon are really an artist, 
much ! " and players will strive to 
how much music they can cram in o their 
The result will be utterly destruc- 
tive of all true art. We shall have conductors 
announcing aa an attraction that they will con- 
duct without the score; that Mr. So-and-So's 
band will play the nine symphonies of Bcetho 
Ten in a day without copies; that such anil-such 
a choir will sing the Elijah without books ; 
and that no candidate will Im admitted to a 
band, or choir, who cannot play, or sing, his 
part in the Pascian music from memory. It 
will be a struggle — not to do best, but most ; 
and he who can end ore must fatigue, and play 
i-inory. will win most applause 
guineas. We shudder to think what 
i of music aa an art, if thi« kind of 
thing should become a precedent. 

We must remember, too, that artists them- 
selves would suffer in a conflict of this sort, where 
"natural selection " would come into operation 
with terrible effect. Tlie weakest would go to 
the wall, and the '* survival of the fittest * would 
be secured ; but the fittest," in a scramble of 
this kind, would te the men who possessed the 
best memory and the strongest |diysiqur-. It is 
a tremendous strain upon tlie system to play a 
great work from memory, and none but those 
who have experienced it can tell how great are 
the lassitude and depression which, especially in 
persons of only moderate strength. 

Artistic feeling, taste, jui 
i adherence to the text of the composer, 
— and, in fact, all those qualities which combine 
to make the true artist. — would lie at a discount, 
if such displays as that of Ur. Vun liulow should 
become general ; and artists proper would have 
but little chance ofbeing either heard or paid in 
the headlong rush for big memories and strong 
bodies. 

We have often insisted that the nrti-t is of 
no consequence as compared with the interests 
of art ami the faithful rendering of the works 
of the coiiipn»cr ; but this system of big recitals, 
by fostering viiniiy and discouraging accuracy 
and taste, would make the artist everything, and 
the art and the cumposir nothing. 

'Ilie public should also lie consulted in this 
matter. Coiiicrt-givcr* have, of course, a right 
to expect that their enferitri-c* wilt pay; but, 
frani an art point of view, the true object of giv- 
ing concens is to give the public an opportunity 



of hearing either a great art work or a grent art- 
ist — or laiih. If the puhtic are to hear work* 
of art, and to profit by hearing tbem. such works 
must be so placed before lluuii as to give an oppor- 
tunity for studying and contemplating tlu-ir beau* 
ties. This, however, is utterly iinpnasihlc order 
such conditions as those against which we are 
protesting. It is like studying paintings by 
means of a moving panorama, wlnHT the pict- 
ures succeed each other so rapidly that no idea 
of any one of them can l>c retained in the mind; 
or sculpture through the medium of heamiful 
statues and growjn which ionic and go with the 
rapidity of actual life. Tlie thing is manifestly 
Impossible. Great works like Beethoven's Op. 
106 cannot be studied if o-licr great works of a 
simitar kind presses la and follow them ao closely. 
Hie public needs lo be instructed by hearing 
great works; but these exhibition*, from their 
very nature and object, must end in bewilder- 
ment without profit. We once studied the A- 
flat Sonata, Op. 110, anil then went to hear 
Cluirlrs Halle play it at the Popular Concerts, 
and the effect on eie and ear together was to 
fix the beauties of the work in our memory ; hut 
with two other great works before and two after, 
without intermission, the effect would have been 
lost. Such great ideas can only be assimilated 
by slow degrees; and to overfeed the public will 
be to ruin its musical digestion. 

Wo think the composer — if it were possible 
lo consult him, or if artists thought it worth their 
while to do so — would protest with more vigor 
and effect than we ran do, because, though we 
feel strongly on the jaunt, he would feel much 
more strongly. But it is one of the failings of 
the school of which Dr. Von Bulow is so distin- 
guished a leadt r, that its tenets, to quote a con- 
temporary, *• permit fantastic readings occasional 
departure* from the letter of the partition, and 
false notes, in an attempt to arrive at a ' high- 
er development * of piano-forte playing." This 
means, in plain English, that a player can alter 
bis text to suit his purpose. It is lor this very 
reason that we are bound to oppose such at- 
tempt* aa that made by the great pianist One 
sonata is enough for one concert ; and he who at- 
tempt* three or four not only doe* injustice to 
himself and his art, as well as to tlie public he is 
supposed to instruct, but also sets in a false light 
the com|so-cr whose work* he Is supposed to 
play. — Land. Sfuwical Standard, Not. JO. 



BOOK NOTICES 

A v r i v Buiaaoata: Verse* or Two Children, 
Elaink Coudaik and Doha Rkad Good- 
alk. New York : G. T. Putnam's 
People like to believe in the 
to the general apprehension genius ia a miracle. 
Certainly the dictum of Charles Dickens that 
*' genius is only patience and attention " is a nar- 
row and inadequate statement. If the great 
caricaturist had said that genius tanks by pa- 
tience and attention, he would have been nearer 
right. The original impulse is still to be ac- 
counted for. Af:er allowing what we must to 
heredity, — and in a certain way heredity must 
claim everything, — we still find genius to be an 
unexpected combination of ancestral traits, near 
or remote, — a development so new anil strange 
that tlie astonished mother must, like Virgil - * 
gra'tcd tree, wonder at lli 
blo-sotus. and the fruit not ber 

•• Mb-atoruiae ncras frondes si tvetj sua pwua" 
These children, bom in 1863 and 18fi« respect- 
ively, have produced a volume of near 2&0 pages 
of genuine poetry. It is not all equally good, but 
tlie poetic reeling pervade* r/very page. The 
there is no in 1 



tion of the unwilling Muse, no preparation for 
song. The scenery ami wild flower* of Berkshire 
County, the vicissitude* of the reasons, the joy* 
of home, the mens delight of living, — these are 
tlie simple material* out of which the child artist* 
have made some of the most exquisite pictures of 
our time. The literary art appear* not to have 
Isren ih. ugbt of, but yet ibe choke of words ha* 
olletl been guided hy a divine instinct. You do 
no* I.-.1 that there is any conscious attempt at 
decking the ibought with ornament; and the 



seen applied by a warns 
meant. Is singularly in 

At the time when moat girl* are ju*t begin- 
ning lo abjure dolls, these young priestesses of 
nature are celt beating the praise* of I lie beauti- 
ful, and furnishing picture* of country life worthy 
of Use most mature and experienced poet*. Gen- 
erally this power comes only with maturity, tad, 
when It come*, the freshness of early feeling has 
too often been cxhalrd. If, in addition lo this 
natural exuberance, there were attempts at div- 
ing info the my iterie* of life, and of tracing anal- 
ogies between tlie soul of nature and the soul 
of man, wo should suspect the soundness of their 
growth, and should anticipate an early decay of 
their powers. To be sure, what ihey have don« b 
■ot the Ira* miraculous, but the tone of it i 
with the spring-lime or life, and ill 
youtlifulnesa leave* room for the hope of a deeper 
and more spiritual development in after year* 

Such poetry ia at once antidote and relief lo 
the sentimental sorrow and melodious woe of 
which much (feminine) poetry seems lo be made. 
There i* not a false intonatioa in all the volume. 
There ire crudities which experience will here- 
after detect and work out; but the most obvious 
lapse* *re leas offensive than the pretense of feel- 
ing to which Ibe poet is a stranger. 

But the verses are finer than anything we can 



[POEMS BY ELAINE GOODALE.] 

O wild azalea, rosy red. 

In every woody bouow 
Pet out, put out your pretty head 

last I may ss* snd fsiluw! 

That I may see and follow, dear, 

That I may sas and follow! 



asm* or Husas. 
Son on lbs sanart sky 



Ashes ut 



He.- 



When l/ste's warm *nn in set, 

Lovs's tjrifrbltsras closes: 
Est* with hoi tsars or* tstt. 
In hearts Users linger )M 
Asl.es efr^es. 



SiLKncr away, away, 
Ulsdea the day, 

IJadtrtMBili ber misty robs*. 
All of gray. 

Clcws her dark mitts setlk down, 
0 tr Its* crown 

Off 
Gulden brown. 

Ab, what r*v so it hut and bright 
Cheers ray sight? 

Pasting. betaken*; ss* lb* 
fringed with light! 



lair! 

1 repaid fair ^ 
New snd ran! 

Kobsd la purple glides lbs day 
Still sway, 

■,.:.,,■-,,!■. 
In the gny 
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suxtiiixx AID MIA DOW. 

Stmaiua* plsyt on the bill-aadi strep, 
Orl 



To 

When « psaa ll.ru' this life, tlita lib Mw, 

When w* fnni MO fk-aery meadow, 
Shad w« well shit »»lt for il.t sun* bright s>w, 

Oriwtfc M imi 

iji nir M»rr. 

Ik the bar-loft, dark Slid Ifrrt, 
Wiia the breath of urw mown li*y ; 
Torre too lights and ■Uailowi Ml 
Weinl apon the aean.od, stirred wall, 
And law dusky iwaJLrm «t. 
High aboe. lb. broken floor, 
I jebliy poiot on tin; fret. 
Qwieer. dip, ml dart away. 

MAIDXITa HAI*- 
< sVl l* » 9 ifl qfprtmdftnu.) 
Whekk the IbJumg water-bile 

Spaikle o*rr rocky led era. 
Wbcrr the stair-grey caller t calls 
In and out lb* tangled heai;ra, 

Tow may aso Iba maiden a heir. 

'Tie aa too' torn* bvty baft 

tly tbe attain oar fkmtjng treeae* 
limit ago, and now, bereft, 

Whae* Uary ba ihe utile gu ssas*, — . 
Hot thajr silll an loosing; there. 
Aod aa call than roaadei, • hair. 



Than may thaaa a pactar. brlne; 

Of green alders oerrhangUig. 
Of a wind Uown brook in spring. 
And a thousand ri|iplaa, clinging 
In a ailrar mingling, where 
Node iba alaoder asaaden s hair. 

Tno' their grace osore formal ba 
Than when by the brook I bay 
Toochrd by winds tbat la? I • 
In among the treetopa miiLUrrd. 
Still tba same oiiainl cbsrm (bay bear 
Of the aarliaat maiden a hair. 

A Ma»<ju« of Po».t». No Name Scries : Rob- 



lo a real maequerade some prudent'* and re- 
ill, or you may apeak evil of dig- 
nities in their own ear*. In lliia mock masquer- 
ade there is leaa danger. We don't think the DS 
majortt are here. The huge mask opposite the 
title- pate i* held by a child ; at least it if. a pair 
of plump an'l well rounded baby knee* we are 
below, — not the strongly articulated joint* of 
Apollo or his stately sons. 

The general Impression made by such a book 
is unpleasant. Much of the delight of po'try 
cornea from the sense of personality. In even 
the scraps of the master* there ia some sugges- 
tion. In this vuluuie the promise 1* alluring, 
the result disappointing. There are a number of 
poems in it) poems that would be 
to the first in the land. There are 
i we wonder at : — 
■ Tba things, we know an rail Vr rich nor ran, 
last wonder Imw Iba ilevil Ibey got latere/' 

Tit Horizon Is a delicate piece of work, much 
like the admired verse* of H. II. Arolbm la 
written in a noble strain, much a* Dr. Joyce 
would have done. A/rplerlore is an exquisite 
picture which only one woman (we think) could 
have written. 7'AeXKTiVuj is simple and strong, 
a fine paraphrase of the thought of the antique 
world. The aerie* of Medallion Htath shows the 
touch of a practiced hand, — perhap* that of the 
sculptor Story. Huuning Ike Blotkadt i* full of 
spirit ; but we rrrucmber Browncll, the Connect- 
icut poet, and the author appears to remember 
him also. Aucauin and Kicolelte is a sprightly 
little poem, one that would have delighted 
Thackeray at the time he wrote "Hoi pretty 
twge, with the dimpled chin." There «re many 



things in this book ; but a*, per- 
iir few mannerisms are imitated, it might 
not be safe to assign thrm to the poets whose 
work* they resemble. An anonymous poem may 
give sincere plea»are, but il it i« one iliat the 
world wishes to cherish, the authorship broima-a 
a matter of public interest, quite beyond curios 
ity. Then through the poem we come to knuw 
the poet, and afterwards we feel we have a richt 
to the ideal intimacy. Thus it is, as Holmes has 
finely said, " the soul of the poet Is naked and 
not nsbnmid." This is the legitimate place of 
the great pout, — a friend a* well a* high prir>t 
to hi* reader* ; and as this come* from what is 
personal anil chai actexiallc in him and hi* verse, 
we cannot feel any more than a transient Inter- 
est in a play of masquers like this. 

The novelette in ver»e. Guy Vernon, appeared 
at first unreadable, but (waiving the objection to 
the Byronic stanza) it proves to be a fine story, 
containing passages of indisputable poetry. Wc 
have only hinted at reaemWancM above j but in 
thia instance we will make a jueaj; and it is 
thut fitly IVrnnn was written by tho accom- 
plished author of The fUamrleu Print*. 
As Amkimcan Consul Amu. ah. Bo-ton : 
I*ee & Sbepani. 

Many readers of the Joi'ttXAt. will remember 
l.uigi Monti, the accomplished professor of the 
Italian language and literature. This book shows 
bow be dhl nni go consul-ing ; but how many a 
well meaning American does go, aod how be fares 
at it. Its picture* are sad, or rather mortifying 
to the national pride ; but we believe them faith- 
ful. The state department, and Con it re *e also, 
must feel complimented in view of the liberal 
treatment of the public servant* in foreign coun- 
trie*. 

If any adolescent litterateur thinks of bed ru- 
ing consul a* a part of bis training, the lesson of 
this book will be wholesome. r. It. V. 



OUR PAINTERS: THE NEW DEPART- 
URE. 

This rejuvenescent musical journal will not 
forget to look after the Interests of Painting, — 
the sister art. And all the more interest will 
she feel, as the dale of her own fresh start coin- 
cides pretty well with the date of the new de- 
parture America lakes in painting. The old is 
passing away ; a newer and brighter day is 
cheering us. The anient crowd of youth, who 
thirty years ago were the pioneers of the hour in 
Art, are now its veterans. Most ungenerous is 
it to say, — 

*• Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage," 

when we remember that they too once ted, anil 
opened a path lo their fellows ; and the art, like 
every tiling else of a country's green youth, must 
look poor before its maturer strength. Each of 
us luu in him. or should have, that laudator 
lemporis aeli, the affectionate conservative of the 
past, and that radical, overturning old walls to 
bui d new ones. 

A drawing-master in Rome once spoke to roe 
of a certain " affectation of bad drawing," which 
the English hail. I told him I feared that with 
our Anglo-Saxon race it was no affectation ; nor 
is it. A timidity of assertion, an unwillingness 
to be uncompromising, mark the American out- 
line with feebleness. Our pictures debilitate 
when they should strengthen us. In this con- 
nection it is pleasant to ob-rrvc tlw crowd of 
accomplished young artists returning from the i 
best schools of Europe and longing fur recogni- 
tion. We arc amazed when we s»-e that they ' 
can draw the figuie. They are bold in design, | 
strong and cheerful in color, and make us believe 
we may yet see schools ol our own which the 



world will respect. And to do thia we must 
have life schools of our own, life schools which 
the artists must fa-el they need, pay fur out of 
ihi-ir own pockets, ami assiduously study in. 
The hour has struck when we need anil must 
haie such lile ichcu'r. Without iIh'UI America 
can never hntd up her head before foreign train- 
ing. M'iih them nc can accomplish as good art 
us Rome, Munhh.or l'nii* furnish. T. a. a. 
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SALUTATION. 

On the eve of Christmas and New Year's, 
with the greetings of the joyful holy season 
to our renders, this first number of another 
volume of our new-old Jot'RN'Al., hearing 
the imprint of new publishers, presents iti 
a fortnight in advance of date. Of 
when it* dale arrive* it will no longer Ikj 
found fresh in all its matter, though 
topics and some records do not lose 
freshness in a day. We issue it thus early 
simply lo sati>fy the very many culls for a 
'• specimen " number. 

Everybody knows, a "specimen " never ia 
a specimen, and never can be. An hour ia 
no specimen of a year. A part cannot show 
the whole. A brick is not the house in 
little. A specimen paper is made up iu a 
hurry, in a distracted and unnatural condi- 
tion of the editorial mind, thinking of too 
many things at once, awl lacking tlial repose 
of settled routine iu wn.ch thehuppy thought, 
the clear and quick decision, comes. Every 
man is scatterbrained, half-idiotic, when he 
is in a hurry; hi* thought desert* him, his 
consciousnes* is blank ; not so are the Muses 
won. We do our best when wo are not 
thinking of doing something great. A gen- 
eral, who should go into a battle with the idea 
of showing the world a specimen, would be 
pretty sure to lose the figbt. He wonld wish 
to exhibit all the eletnents of his strength, ull 
bis strategic arts and subtleties, whether the 
occasion called for them or not ; would order 
up artillery only to find it in the way. So 
we, having issued a l'rospectus of our plans 
And tupics, with an attractive list of writers 
for the coming year, set out lo make a speci- 
men number just to show thai all these writ- 
era. all these things, are really to figure in the 
volume here begun. But in the first place 
there is no time ; in the next place no room. 
This is a small paper ; its eight pages cannot 
make a show of all ita departments and con- 
tributors at once ; the little bark cannot hold 
all its crew . they must take turns. Wo 
have invited our trusty contributors to this 
trial trip; but when it comes to taking all 
aboard, it is like going to sea iu a bowl. 
.Some, of whose companionship we should 
have been proud, must wait. Some have 
contributed iu such generous abundance that 
were we to accept it all, though good aa gold, 
our boat would founder before leuviug shore. 
Some have offered us whole book-, wbeie we 
timidly as-ked for occasional short papers. 
Of correspondents from other musical cities 
we have been anxious to include as nuinv as 
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possible ; but in almost 
have been obliged to cut 
by full one half; besid. 
editorial space more than in duty to our read- 



Nevertheless (to change the metaphor) we 
make what show we can. A« a manager, on 
the opening night of his trew tliealre, mar- 
shals his whole company before the audience, 
so we endeavor to present a goodly number 
of our contributor* in thia flrat issue : and, if 

i to a short part, appearing hardly long 
his bow, it is because the 



■gh to make hi 
•5 it IMaWO ^ n nil the \ t* i i i 11 j£ 



stage it narrow and the eveni 
When the auditorium too i* 



•'II 



Of our artistic faith, ideals, principles, our 
journalistic policy, etc, we cannot say much 
here ; they are perhaps hinted with sufficient 
clearness in the Prospectus on another page. 
We think there will be no mistaking the 
tpirit of the paper, or its high aim and hon- 
esty. Whatever its shortcomings, it will be 
found faithful u> high and noble views of 
art; always striving to uphold a high ar- 
tistic standard ; to make the enduring master- 
works appreciated and cherished, that thus, 
informed and duly orienttti. we may listen to 
new things intelligently, without danger of be- I 
wilderment and dissipation of all sound ar- 
tistic sense. We want to make the ground 
so solid, and the atmosphere so wholesome, 
that one may gratify the curiosity for novel- 
ties, new schools, new forms, new stylos and 
fashions, with no fear of losing his head, or 
of becoming a victim <>f that musical dys- 



img i 
hich 



critics. 

It may be that* we 
which we shall ride aa opportunity or provo- 
cation comes. We shall continue, for one 
thing, to throw out suggestions tending to- 
ward what may be called a unitary organiza- 
tion of the concert management in each of 
our important musical centres ; an under- 
standing ami arrangement whereby the best 
interpretation of the best in 
in guaranteed and permaneii 
not ho left entirely to the competitive, con- 
flicting interests of speculating showmen. We 
shall keep hinting and appealing to the pub- 
lic-spirited, wealthy would-be benefactors to 
the cause of art and culture, to make liberal 
endowment of such institutions, by placing 
money in the hands of fit societies or trus- 
tees, instead of building vast and showy halls 
and theatres, with vaguest notions of their 
use*. Mindful of one institution, out of 
which our journal sprang, — the Harvard 
Musical Association, — and of the simple genu 
from which that sprang, the Utile u Pierian " 
club in college, we shall still plead for the en- 
dowment awl establishment of what would lie 



I" 



among SlU 
izatiou of 



a central 

tile members of such an id 
our musical opportunities and culture, to wit : 
a complete School or Conservatory of Music 
under the wing of Haivaid (or any other) 
University, on an equal footing with the 
School of Medicine, or Law, or Natural His- 

i.d 
the 



lory, baviog its seat both in Cambridge am 
i.i Boston, strong and permanent under th 



guaranty of that respec.nhility, authority, dis- 
interestedness mid broad, wise catholicity of 
view which goes with a university. Then, 
he the pupils many or few. the education will 
be sound and thorough, the influence inspiring 
and far-reaching, and there will lie. what we 
now want in music an authoritative standard. 

And again, as naturally flowing out of this 
last thought (and echoing the brief but preg- 
naut won! of the friend who writes us in 
another column of a." new departure" in the 
sister art of Painting), we trust we shall 
make it appear that this turning over of a 
new leaf in our journalism comes just in 
time to herald and to help a corresponding 
"new departure" in the culture and the art 
of Music in America. The musical student 
also begins to recognize the importance of 
the "life school." The real, earnest music 
lover* are getting past the period of senti- 
mental, superficial dilettantism. They set 
themselves to watch and study Nature in the 
works of gcuius; to learn how musical beau- 
ties and splendors and precious memories and 
meanings develop by natural law and process, 
through the sympathetic instinct and trained 
insight of the genial composer, out of musical 
sccd-ihoughu. themes, and motive*. For 
soon they find that every so-called classical 
form ami structure, the subtle shining web 
of imitative Counterpoint, the exhuuslles* 
Fugue, the thematic development of the So- 
nata, and all the established musical forms 
grew out of Nature's own " life-school," and 
aro in very truth the organic life and princi- 
ple of Music, the only musical manifestations 
which are not arbitrary and merely of the 
moment. Sign* of this beginning are the 
musical course* recently established at Har- 
vard under Professor Paine, and the appear- 
ance in a literary periodical of such articles 
as that by Mr. Apthorp. in the Atlantic, on 
'• Additional Accompaniment* to lite Score* 
of Bach and Handel," most of which we cop- 
ied at the time. At all events, Mu»ic i* be- 
coming a more earnest matter among its vota- 
ries in our country than it ever was before. 
It is beginning to lie ttvditd in a deeper 
seuse; and to further this tendency, this 
movement, must be one main object with OUT 
journal. [ 

CONCERTS. 

I.\ spite of the bad prospect in October, the 
ante-Christina, half of the musical season ha. 
kept attention busily occupied with frequent 
concerts, remarkable artists, and excellent per- 
furiiiances of many fust-das. compositions. We 
have not been entirely deprived of orchestral de- 
light-, as there was danger that we might be ; 
and it is no disadvantage on die whole that we 
have hail to fall back on our own local resources. 

The Hahvamo Musical Association, by 
the lime this is printed, will have given two Sym- 
phony Concert, of its fourteenth season. The 
first, on Thursday, December &Ut, though not so 
well attended as one might expect of Boston, made 
a decided mark, delighting the audience and hold- 
ing all in their seats to the last cliord of a two 
hour.' performance of a programme purely clas 
.ieal. and winning the approbation of all the 
critic*, as we have already .liown in our last 
number. That experience proved that a pro- 
gramme may be made up wholly from the so. 
called Kilid work, of llu jirciil classical uia.i.-r., 
ami be thorough!; cnjoicd by a whole audience. 



The interpretation, loo, was worthy of the pro- 
gramme. Knowing all behind the curtain, from 
the beginning of the Iwicf anil harried prepara. 
tion, we had hardly dared to expect so mu<-h. 
Vet so well did the orclsestra (of forty-four men, 
with Mr. C. K Au.KM at the head of the violins) 
play, in such true intonation (even the ubors al- 
ways In tune), with such precision and well 
blended coloring, such good light and shade, and 
such spirit. — almost one 
— that many .poke, of it as a i 
mat ion. the dawn of a new era. and gave credit 
for a most unusual amount of time ami care 
spent in rehearsal. The fact is that hardly ever, 
in the whole history of theso concerts, had the 
musicians rehearsed so little. How account for 
the encouraging surprise ? Was it that. In the 
withdrawal of an exceptionally perfect, and in 
fact virtuoso orchestra for comparison, and of tits 
distracting influence of all the startling, brilliant 
novelties that orchestra continually set before 
us, the criterion now reverted to the calm, true 
court of ap|ieal in the hearer's own mind and 
sincere impression, so that we took things natu- 
rally, anil judged tbcm by the -inner light," 
not brow-beaten by com|nnson, not dragged 
olf our centre by surrounding excitement? In 
other words, does not perhaps this 
outside " attractions" that distract, t 
being left alone, for once, to listen to t 
In more twacc and leisure, help us to see and 
feel it as it is kUriialtaUf, and find great joy 
in it, without being oversensitive to real or fan- 
cied imperfuclions in the rendering? We do be- 
lieve there is something In this, but certainly not 
all. Our musicians did play remarkably well. 
And we fancy one secret of it was that these are 
hard times lor musician. ; they Ibid not so much 
promiscuous emplov mcnt as in past years; they 
have time upon their hands, and they have 
enough of the artist feeling in thein to try to im- 
prove it artistically, and use Mm unpaid hours in 
making for themselves artistic 





in. Hence they played the symphony not like hack 
.>/u«iaon.'e>i, fagged out Willi theatres and ball, all 
night, but as lovers of good music, having now a 
chance to give their whole soul to it, as well aa 
automatic breath and h inds. Such are the pre- 
cious uses, sometimes, of adversity ' And we believe 
the same privation sharpened the sense and predis- 
posed the sympathetic recognition of the audience. 
All was in good earnest; thearti-ts played well, 
and the people listened well, — not as in the 
spodedand pamper ed time, when nil were run- 
ning after new sensations. 

We can cast back but a glance upon the de- 
tails of that concert It opened with an effective 



SI. Paul, never so appreciable in the busUe of a 
gathering oratorio crowd. By some strange 
oversight, however, the organ was left out. How 
many thought of it? Then came Mr. Sher- 
wood's masterly performance of the great E Mat 
concerto of ti.-cth.nvri. — the " Emperor " con- 
certo as the English call it. — being in truth the 
greatest ever written. We cannot say we ever 
heard tbi. glorious work more satisfactorily pre 
seated on the part of the pianist. With perlect 
certainty of technique, musical, clear touch, grad- 
uated to all ilegrvcs of power or fineness, and 
firm, sustained, symmetrical unfolding of all the 
grandeur and the beauty of the work, and a 
thoroughly intellectual well thought out and well 
felt conception of hi. task, he brought it home to 
every listener, and it was i 
Spobr » Jf<tona 
law, was relished. 

Pan II. opened with Bach's great i 
tatsio and fugue in U minor, transcribes! by 
Llsxt, which Mr. Sherwood played with gnat 
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power ami dUUtK'tn-vfr*. 'Ilivn, mik'O tltu E-flut 
concerto it equal to a givttt Beetlioven i^niphoiiy, 
a »l*ort, light, r harming >vmp]K>nv by Haydn wa» 
Mjlucte-I fur this thm*, — one never hi-.ird \wtm 
Imt once brfgre, eoinpo«e<l by linyrln on rw**W- 
ing the himorary ilugn-v of Doctor uf Mu»k- at 
Oxford. L playluL, airy, an arc inunt of it» 
ll lf i ll^ yet it id agrm ofiiiaatiHy muHc iaji-lnp ; 
by the nuhtle art of thrmatif .U-relopioent an<£ 
the fine innimt of instrumental). 



comvrta. Mm 
plnyviJ her tin 



. IK Mur>ki. again ami again <li>- Owtwra, •* uomm," No. 3 
hed. tmf, art in Benedict's T.ri- £££ * g j 

iii>n» on the "Carnival ut Venice," Meyerbeer's 
Shadow Son*;." and tin- aria 



ia worked up into a thing of wondrous beauty. 
Just such a sample of liU art as Haydn eared 
to lay before the Oxford Dms ! Kussiui knew 
how good it was ■ in the wound subject of tlie 
illcgro you we where lie found and used (uncon- 
n ii'i>l_r, no doubt) our of the melodic idras in // 
Hafhit 're .' Schubert** /'ri/cr-.lfarsrJi, transcribed 
for orchestra, by Liszt, made a spirited conclusion 
to a noble concert. Mr. Cam. ZsmiAiix is to 
1>e heartily congratulated on lire fine re>uli> bin 
baton haj cliciiesl from a band so newly brought 
together. 

WlLRKX.su returned to to, witli Oiat remark- 
r singer, Mllr. Dl MlftXtA. tor three 
in the Mniic Hall. December 4th, 6ih, 
and 7th. They were largely attended, and of- 
fered much (hat was excellent. In the first, 
W.lbclu.j |.laye<l the 6ml increment of Bctlho- 
ren'i greatest of all violin concerto*, in D. ami 
played it with supreme, consummate mastery. It 
would have been betler with a larger and more 
indued orchestra, yet the a'.-companimcnt was not 
bad. He gave Ernst's fantasia on the Dcwle- 
utonit romanca and aria (the song of " Wdlow **) 
in Otetto, anil wne of his fine encore pieces. 
Mile Di Mu nan a, though her middle tones are 
worn and harsh, and she lacks sustained tone fur 
r'i-l-t'le, displayed a marvelous perfection ol 
thrill execution in •' Una voce," etc., and in sonic 
bra.nr* variations by Pr.fh. Her very highest 



side* *- RoU" tin que j'aimc/' 

'l*he little improvised orchestra, under Caul 
Zf.uk a us, played the I'romeikrut overture of 
Beethoven, ami Meiuleluolm'a to Do* HrimMr, 
in a manner quite 



all alloy, and revel with all 




On the second evening, Wilhcltuj's fireVe dt 
i was a concerto, composed for him by 
', — a strange, unsatisfactory production in it- 
self, which hardly seemed a concerto alter thorn 
greatest ones we bail just been hearing of Beet- 
hoven. It consisted of a long, slow, vague, sen- 
timental movement, in which we fell no progress, 
but a sort of spell-liound, nightmare state of mind, 
followed by a quick movement mainly made up 
of a march. The march was a relief after the 
but Raff Is always inarching. There 
■ difficulties in it lor the principal in- 
tuit Wilhelmj carried till be ore him 
i all case. On Saturday he played the ada- 
gio and allegro of the Mendelssohn concerto 
wonderfully well, except tint there was sonic 
moody humoring of teni|K> in the first part. But 
the memorable thing in that concert was the 
adagio and variations from the rant old •• K rent- 
ier Sonata." which he and Mute. Tkmk»a C'ah- 
hknu at the piano played as if possessed with 
one spirit, both moved by a higher power Invis- 
ible. It was one of those Inspired moments 
which now and then occur to relievo the tedium 
of loo many concerts. Tbo beautiful pianist, 
whose face and movements had until then worn 
an • expression of Impatience and almost disgust 
at being repeaiedly recalled after flashy virtu- 
oso pieces (Gottsclwlk, etc), now evidently felt 
at horn* and happy in goal music ; her cooper- 
ation was perfect, and her face grew poetic and 
Why cannot an artist always have ar- 
te do? Sig. Tauliafietra, one of 
the most artistic and refined of baritones, made 
a very fine Impression by bis singing of a beau- 
tiful reman za of Wilbrlinj's composition, as well 
as hy several songs by Gounod and others in two 



Ma. EiciiBtniia Vioux Ct-Ansie.— The ex- 
hibition of the Boston Conservatory of Music nt 
Tremonl Temple, on Saturday, Dec. 14. was 
most attractive and significant. Half a dozen of 
the pupils were young ladies, some of them meie 
girls, and there were three young men. They 
played difficult solos, concertos, Hungarian airs, 
fantasias, — such pieces as we have been hearing 
from Wilhelmj and Remeriyi, — and they played 
quartets. A very young girl, Miss Edith Chris- 
lie, uf delicate, poetic appearance, stood forth ami 
performed the first concerto of De Beriot with 
great purity of intonation, clear phrasing, and 
good accent, excellent bowing and expression. 
The violin seemed to belong to her and she to it. 
Another of the youngest, Hits Lillian Chandler, 
led in a miootli, effective rendering of the theme 
ami variations from Beethotrtrs fifth quartet, be- 
ing ably supported by Miss l.ctlie Launder, sec- 
ond violin, Miss Abbie Sttepardson, viola, and 
Mi>s Lillian Sl.alluck, cello. The fair 'cellist 
also figured as violinist, and to good advantage, 
in Beethoven's roiuanza in K, in a beautiful noc- 
turne lor four violins by Julius Eichberg. with 
the same three associates; and these lour |rer 
formed in UNu».n the ad.igio from Mendelssohn's 
concerto; the uniron was iierfiel, the technical 
rcnder.ng and expression really artistic. The 
Kilo performance* by Miss Launder and Miss 
bhepardsun showed natural aptitude, with the 
thorough Induing of several years. 

It all tended to confirm us in the opinion wc 
hate long held, that the violiu U a true instru- 
ment for woman. Her fine sense of touch, her 
quick anil delicate perception, and the natural 
grace with which she can handle the bow, give 
her advantages for such a practice. She looks 
well in tin' action and the attitude, 
we expressed more fully a year since, when Mr. 
Kichberg | produced a much larger number uf 
young girls in a similar exhibition. This time- 
it was confined to some of the more advanced and 
gilted pupils. 

We must not forget to mention the solid proofs 
nffurded also by the young men of satisfactory 
progress, and indeed real mastery in the band- 
ling of this ktio-t difficult of instrument*. Mr. 
Albert van KaaIic, one of the older graduates of 
this school, is an artist; his ixrfuruiaoce of 
Ernsf. Ot.lla fsnuisie did not sound badly after 
the two great virtuosos wc have lately hail here. 
And Mr. Willis Nowell played the Hungarian 
airs by Ernst in true, sound, manly fashion. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about the whole 
exhibition was the playing in good tune, almost 
without exception. Great got 
such a school. Imagine the d 
fining influence in homes where sister* and broth- 
ers, or neighbor* of like training, can play a 
string quartet together in the evening I And 
think, too, how surely tilts will give us tirr»h ma- 



in rttWr*. 
C**ssta. 



L'ta. 

I snd pleas- 



(t.) Masmrka, II flat \ 

liana K. lUurxTi. 

Siu. A. (salami. 
- [lis HuiuimseliLiciil " 
syoouhooy of UraJinss is graeefu 
Ing, but in no scsim a'frrat sock. •• Iks Haiti* of the 
Unix" snss prrforuied Im ytsrs ago aiutsr lb* dinetion 
or 1 nomas. 1 1 err Ktsnaiyi guard n.ncli s ( ,.!sL..r I,; bis 
performance of la* . lonerrto falbnio,*..'' a aura ahlcb 
lairly hriitsrs .ilk l.ch.iirsl diffirnbin 

la* sroond contvrt of the New York Symphony Society 
louk plaot *t oteiuway Hall, Lie* 7, *<th th* followiig pro- 
gramme : 

>>mpbon} lei ii, No. J.1 Z/.iy'V 

I'uusofort* I 'mmno, K Hat, No >. 

M Max 1'iaxaa, 

Oi ntuK, " King Im " 

Norw^i„ Mekaly, foe «Hng otrl^r. 
A Ilcr.ro. for uru.g orelssstra *s«l two baotums 

hUlusruisluu> C'fnuW. 

Inrrtara, '* tincal's Cat* " J/ratfrfsstAs. 

1 reserve an aceount of the work of lass ore bestra uadsr 
I *r Itunroseb. and a ennsparatise eatlnial* of Its merit* 
with tliosr of tiie ltiiUisnuosiic orchestra under Mr. Nru- 
esidortT. and th* ci i/ern»l Hum as ordiestra under Mr. C. 
(.•arlbcnr. 

Hie «so*> ..f Italian Opera at the Academy of Mask 
has Iwen fairly sweress/ul Cokasef MsfsVwNS haa, lo urgm 
wilt., a scU drfllsd chorus (something wlvicb bis pecdeccsscrs 
bais sjssts nisiia^rd lo erf along without;., asol sii orrlies- 
irai lesstee yi -r rxrvffracr, .Srnor Ardili 

IW n ( prrlc*rr thus tsr ha* net tern mnsriable, consist. 
ine mostly of »uch works as // 7'nov.rnre, x> jMiti nsiS^i, 
«.V...fe«„, roasl. tlweser eelossB* Smt M >Vj«ro, etc. 
the ewtly drpsrtun from Urn Irslro l«rk Is the rrprcsrula- 
tloei of Ittirt • opera, t..,~««, and ff r-.;is~»»i., lbs [<«t 
humous sock of llslfe 

It has l^en said tliat Iberecan l« nothing bansifu] or lai- 
pwre bi music, et.rpt bj th* aisnclatlon of wotoV 11* this 
as it may. there Is certainly nussic tlutt In itself Is L 
kbit rolear Of this kiitd is the inniic of f 'isrmra. 

ft Valirmnmt is not enlirelr a novelty. It I 
nut bet* four tears ago by Miss Kellogg and her Kjiglisu, 
npert tmu|*. Tin* season it is gives in Italian for th* 
tint lime in New York. 

Tl«* - TsJitnssn " certains not a single Idea of a: ;, I rue 
•i-uifWurc or value. The musk reminds oi.e of lbmui 
dewri|alrs< of iiK-lem society, where people " feebly fsbukt* 
ami psdille atmul In the social slush." The *ork contains 
a namter of prrltt sis* of I lie ballad order. So dee* Arthur 
Sullivan's new burleaque, -H. M. S. 1'lrwfcre." which th* 
coenpuser has not dijinfled bj ih* nine of sStbotijh 
it bas real mniscal t sloe, ahlkr // 7'»f«*ssmso has sme. It* 
opera wsa wcU presetted snd sea* listetwsl to by a targe and 
(of course') delighted audience. 

I am glad to say that th* singing tea* gsnenJte cood, ex- 
But all this "f 1 '''** 1B * ,i "S m w*r» not in their heat mice, osring to 
the bad twalher. Mm*, (ierster i* In no sense * gTvat 
singer , het her rale* is neellenl and eulntsted lo the high, 
est extent. She is certainly an artist *bo charm both by 
l»r ranting art h*r*riinc 

Mm*. Sinico ha* s bard and not altorrthsr sgrevalAS 
voice, but tnskes the best of it Signe* Csmnsaleil kt well 
kunsni to Iw lb* b«al tenor who has spuasrH here fee many 
year*. Ilts toic* is of pecuhar ti'wo'v, atad particubu-ly 
heaullful in rsMirabile | (fit stage msinier isa*k. 
ward : b* Is no sctor, Imt otw quite forgets this nVtVet in ad- 
mlrallos, of bis siueing. big. IM I 
to tb. op*r*-go.ng public, with wbora kt is i 

al has 

r and f 



sings in good 
) a double 



Sig. tsalsasl bas a flu* toie* and 
Mai* f ierster Slid Sig. 1 'aaenaiiliii gained i 
ia the duet, " (Hi ta! 1st aila perehiera." 

Ou SaliiedAy evesilag, Uee. 14, (he llnwklyn 1 
Society will i;iv* tb* first concert of the I 
I itoioas srill come from Cincinnati la condoct the a 

A A- C 




MUSICAL 

NkwVobk, Drt U. - The pTorrsmme of tf* first con- 
cert of tb* l-hilhannonie Society. Nov. *>, wsa a* follows: — 
Sy raphony. No. i, ia D i 

linen E. KtMaan. 
An.,fror««Il(;hir««s J t." Jt, 



ruiLtutLmiA. Irrc. I J, 11TS — Jatt m (he mtul 
1 must come lixmi col elements are In a condition of blissful repose with us, 
his and the re- " " s Tn rrsII.T the case IniasedBtely preceding Ike fJtirisl- 
nuw holidays. So our attention will \m directed towards 
th* musir of the fiiture, tbat is, of lb* laiasediat* futwre. 
Tb* rsl.esml. sntl prrpsraltoiis sr* Mng conducted with 
energy, and lliere is a prospect of a good tlnw cowiinc 
Th* Ceolian is rrbearsiitg the healthy music of good obi 
father llsjdo, and th* cksvnning melodsea of tb* Crt^htm 
are daily grtmbs* moe* familiar to this flu* choral body; 
but no dal* is yet filed fur lite prrtorniarce, sa, la tbejndg- 
■•wt as* th* saoruent president, tit* oratorio shesild not he 
snduerd premauinly. A ejaertts formed of Madam* F. Sta- 
ler A pupils is studying lie Loewc's oratorio ta* lb* /Sena 
asreyscr.. No «,K>uiK«w.,t of date lim yet keen mad*. 

Th* Sloil snd Barlll Soiree* wig be eonUassrd montlily 
ia th* NsUtnrium Hall. Mr. Jsreis's superior Chamber 
Cosseerls «ill be f urn In Ik* same hall at nioee frequent In- 
lervslt. and ku fature pn*;r>innuw look rset InttUn*:. 
IV* Pbalhwtrmotae Chsb, amUtsd by Mm., MonUgo. a j 
1 * PWU promise has Uken the prssty I 
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known aa North 



r • series nf iMdurM. and Coknirl 
of tilt 

Academy of Music fcr B series of operaa with lib Ant com- 
pany now pcrfbrtnuig in New York, but ailb what attests* 
are m uot informed. 

Mr F. T. S. leu-ley, tbe contpoeer of " Malehue." haa 
held tbe position of organist and choir-niaater iu the Church 
of the Holy Trinity for nine years peat, end had uniUr 
him the llnett rhonae choir in 
a loptriur chancier in 



Tbla interesting work m gl.rn with good tpirit and in 
an enjoyable war To* eborua (a well rvUtneed, tbe tenor, 
and Imaaes allowing a marked lintimtetuent over but mr. 
The altick ia wry good. Shading wat mwiifinuH to a cer- 
tain degree. Ihit it must be cotikaaed that in tpit* of the 
efforta of the eaithuaiaatlc conductor. Mi. I ail tfnlfaolu,, 
eity, whieb auig mueie of ibe phrasing ii decidedly tlovcidy. and the |»rf. r.oaiiet u 
. beat ityle. Bk Wars in . whole too uneieatie. I'liia U Ibe rvwre to I* regretted lo- 
th* uilernt or church miuic have not been appreciated, and : raw the promt fault it alike trying to tit* m.^rr. and lint 
he baa met the fate of all reformer*. Hie resignation left hearers. 

the tituatimi open, and Mr M H. Croat baa btrn appointed Nor can I omit the opportunity to eocummt ou the or. 
Ma eucereear. If he obtain! aa good results aa hia pmle- chrttra. which, though allowing an impmienient over fnriurr 
oneor he will be entitled to all praiae. but it will be done erforta, la atill ton rjsonotorioue and uuevmpathetie 
only by dint of rarest and pmittent labor. Mr. Croaa oe- | The Rubinateiu .WW aolo waa taken br Ml«a Rita 



» to baa a my kravy and tolld but rattier unrlaaUe b-et I end waa given with a vigor and tire* which waa by wo meant 

voire. , Hiadied or eonttiitionil, but thawed a natural niunnlui, quite 



beach on Hie lint .a" the rear, Great regrets | White, one D r our Terv beat singers and nsoet ii.irfaln.nddt 
are eiprteeed that Mr. Ihu-teye eirellent wort of nine | lovers cd music, lier'totee ia not large, but or compact and 
long jtnre will go for naught; more a the pity, fcr church ninarkaldy good carreing quality, in apile of which aha waa 



nidi 



r ha 



, with one or two etceptiom, ia at a diacount with 
and Ibe nra Mrlhodiat Hymnal, by the sad nf Moody and 
Nutkey, ia doing yennaan'a work in ita degradalwai and de- 
atruelion. lite Drat number of the ne.r old JutfttXAl it 
looked for wtth nurh iiiletrel, ami iu eilitor ii greeted with 
a •' Happy New Year" from AMtaniL 

DtLTtuoKK, Due. 12. 1878. — Verily, rear n.tttical pub- 
lie would puule a Philadelphia bwyrr Kemriiii »a. not , 

eipected to aeeuuphah anal Wilhermj had ,V»,e. a. .1 in thia "rrliewlrel performance ; care 

be did not dioapp.a.d m; but. aa an artnt maki..,; hit Ural «''•"""«• » ""*k The 

l here, he cntaluly deserved a lair hearirnt The I **" '"e br.t being uuqneatloiiaM.i Mr. .loin. M 

n»v« iiwurieina; brnuaat hia ark^. I W^'*'" " Kteiiinj S«nr " aria. The port of •• 1'Uir.ilwtli 
ng an ralrnkie<l 

rxtiniitly 
the part 
tun nut 



in * ■ ' mo i w., ,«i 
(n Mendelaaobn'a beawtiful motet, *• Hear lay Braver." 
Iht chnnui did their part deugbtfiiily, aliagiaar with true feel, 
tug, and managinj* the /iiniivaaniao paiaa^aa with great akili. 
U.w Kinlaud Sukc, by Ueury llilea, waa well rendered, al- 
tboa*b lacking a little nl the ueual rigor. Scliumann'a 
- tijpat y Life " wa.. mi toe whole, good . the only fault be- 
lag a diglrt want of unity in tbe rrbrnain.*, parte, llertho- 
Wll cantata »r two emeu '.a HI •• Uecahaied at ?wa. ' 
i,a*l " rnw|iero*aa \ oiage," wia open to rriuciam in twu 
reaperta; the Uat inormimt wm too burned both br ac- 
eniupaaiylat aiwt cboma Mr Sliatbuid a baton etemed pow* 
erleaa to get Urn into order, and tbej eontianatd their revk- 
Icaa canwr tn tile cud. Thru, loo, there waa a urrd of more 
aopraiaa. Tlw male rnioei uierlialaiioed the teu-aat el 
and in Iht high nolle, etpecially, Iht lack of high . 



ied, to I hut brf ciceUenl ileUivrj 
if it v*9 eo.Ym. up uid to a grc>vt dc^rw* lottt. On ttit 
whul« I think the G»d« "Spring )!*md%ge " the l»r«t drat 14 
•iiilfiiig of Utu concert. The overt n re to r«*nA.<oaW/ mm 
[>U}*\ tn hnfiett itjle, uid I mint *ijr I think ii % 

lUtttrrpitTe •J«m;B worth btwiiiK. Tli»t " Hlttriiu (tana " 
It ft er*frd and niowte mrlndj, which com ftr to iitiike nie 
a W'n;- .■[ ',-, ^idei which [ tJwa;i tujay hrar«nK a leu fln- 
Ealli»w the dittem.l b> 
J ** 1 i dii« trere aleo 




Kirn, 

deutly to aollol eoiiipariatin with (OMlaf 
tbe aame piece. II m. it waa a moat unforlunaie aelntioii 
Tbe other ilolin aoloa were thrrr t.y Cln^an: a .«*tuiiie. 
Hwwfariau narlodiea, and the Iwaulilul nuaiirka. Up 7. No. I. 
Tbe laat two of lL«e (both trauevnbrd by IU-iii»n.i| were 
beat euited to bia atile. and In them It appeared to decu-'rd 
n.e progiaiume eloanl with l-a-anlni a cap 
, Xoa. H and ii. 
Thta chua of muaie waa about what I eipected to bear, 
but 1 waa not prepared Cor the •• Suwanew liinr.'* and. oh, 
horrrr id horror.: mutt it he tnbl? '• Grandfather • Clock." 
which were lhn«m in by way of good meaaure after tl* 
Chopin mazurka- The audience applandrd uprcarioualv, 



1 1 '-il 



prulaldy in tbe hope < f hearing ■' WW 
ileal Hungarian lariatluna 

Itenaenyi hat. by hie aeleetinna, courted cnu tpariwjn with 
Wilbrlntj, bwt If Ibe latler liat any (rar or Iwini; drfwived . ■ 
bia buirela by the Hungarian itrtuoan, be haa but to hear htt 
rjerfermaiice of the Ol.tti Untaiaie u> dla,wl any audi fcar.. 
The uwrring )irecia>ou in rum in oela.ra, thirds etc.chro. 
nuttie acalea, the Jhgtattt, and aluie all, the iuaaa.<e power, 
lite nutaculine rorre, of the German rtoUiiiat, — where are 
they? Itemcnyi'e atriking eUaractrr.ttira are pathriK inter 
nretatiou of anekdy calculated to arooae tetolrr ewmliot^ and 
rergiiuj on the Bentiuwrnlai, and awhtle debew-v in the war of 
Ihe bow. He it a virtnoeo, but *wify a iirt*in*n, and it 
would be juat aa ndiculona lu elevate haw OH a par with U* 
eulid German ..Won- aa il i. to call bin, the N n/ 
tic riofra." 

The tupport waa much ahore the overage, a ith Uit errep 
lion of Mr. Courtney, who made a deplorable nwaa of Ikwl 
honMi a - Adrlaiile." Mr. Courtney waa etitlrtrflr wireline; 
from a cold, which aamie delerniined uot to lo». hint, for la- 
te reported an hating been Ironbled with it continiudlt while 
la New York. 

♦Iwi Anw Iwt a purr, iweet To«e, not ithiti^, 
a <kxt ring, and gMng eodtn.ee ut 



Tiik Apti.-io StK.tTY coii-e* out tt,U je»r »:t>i a niiitif 
chorus «f jt>»rqt (U ti'ire ti« u tike tWiner The miiMe 
Lli:i time r».ai»ie-d of Handel ■ « Acw mid tialatea," ipten 
alWtta.eecUwl iwvn littiariii; Iteeu fount 

r&sr -«.-"'- 

The Handel *Am were given br Mut Kannr KelV»;o. 
I>r. C. T. Ilamn |lei«jel, and Mr. >hr<« W. WNtmj. 
Ihcewln "St. |v»ul" l.v Mia. KelloRg. Mite Abby Clark. 
Mr. I'eaaendrn, and Mr Wliilney, IliiviiuJ named the aolo 
arttata. I prrhtpt need way m more, for from vour nrtiuaiiit- 
nnor with nie-t of tbwm jvwi a ill at once know how well 

thia w.a the lira time | l.ad heard Mi« Knr,ny Kellogg, 
mid her thiglitg aat a geliwlne ami mutt ilelichtftd turprue 

tn ru* It wa t alone the flexilde und a^irral l^ waee, 

Ibe plrutaiit loetlnal ajul the remietnent of her pliraanig : 
hut II* nntwi or Ihtat with an moth inlelli;riire. .Ii^l ao 
I am pleated tn rreord buw perfertly and niort aat .Lr-i i I. 
the Bang (r. r Ibele la a kniil of toai/n'./ /-.ftrvw. auch aa 
I hendnre nmtua ao.net ouea grta, mi Toniliue ia aonie- 
timea guilty oft 



The win atngtug I will not dwell on at length, aa the ebn- 
ral work it what I |urtirularli with bruigbt into notice; only 
aaylng that It waa all waroil. nr^evciate.1 by llie Bittlieiiot, aa 
it deatrre.1 Ui be. lite two gentlemen, Mr. Seabary and 
Mr. Wrtt, Made Iheir nppearanre In public (or the Bret time 
laat ei uilug. anal aaloniahtd all willi their fine mice* and 
great prouine. When we «n»«lrr tb.t it it but two jtwra 
aiiiet Uila aorwti waa organlaed. a.ej Uat il io ll» firai at- 
tempt at anything like a higher order of niwaie bera, we 
uiuai regar.1 I ho pmgrraa made iu that time aa really r». 
niatkalibi. I'lnt mrnitwrt have aliotni an ability i 
neat to learn titott |ea.artrtwthy i and what ia cteli 
the |nirjaaw, an tutteit iwrauleitcy iu rarrying i 
atmetaxd of :hr.r eteelbmt lea.ler, Mr. J. II ! 
id lloatuu. 11.. patient prraneraaor. In. good tenet and 
woealeilwl tact, bat thorough training, added to toy remark - 
aide nniaKul lii.tineta. ciuul.tne In make bim one of the moat 
rrhvient choral leadera. nut ocly in America ^indeed many 
who have hail mora rajwrteure almaad think be haa lew 
auprrmra in Murmnti iur that kind of work. Haviiia; bad ao 
prufiilioua a bcginubig, at meat that the Newport Choral 
Sourtj may ennthtaj* lo Ituutldi and ti|o.ud uiidrr ita ad. 



Pa ma, Nor. 2n, 18TB- — Parbwane ought never to oom- 
plain of a back of good mwiic, for certainly we hate been 
favored Ibe Ltt week with two Dim* orvlaeetral concert, aud 
nny i)uaiiUlv id 0|wrna; allhvtigb among the Utter there 
waa ncd mii h to lanat alout. At the i- a a rl alcwp Sunday 
I'opular Concert la nne uiatdullnn. aaid one that ought lo 
!« muoliutd u. the L'nil«l Suite) ae bad a purely claa- 
v-.nl ptogramnie with a lew rtceiawnie The "Sorpriee" 
«im|>huuy of Ilia. rli. waa eioui.itcly reuiterail; at Ibe main 
delect in M Paadrloup'a ortheatra waa not to palpable, 
namely, llie Urate and druma. Hot a griater cuntraat coull 
lex tw Imagined to Haydn than the aema*.l uuivlwr plavnl 



Il waa prlliled ttiue: " l^a Kriu.ee, niuaimie |aiur nne piiee 
aiuoine," I y I. Maaartwt. If n.y lneu«e; >tr»ra uie aright, 
tlut Praiea S)m|dywiy or StupbtHilnur Itnuia lue ur.rr 
btrn heard in America, ami, by the aliadra «d Muuvrl, may 
Dr Ilamra ia a native, and It waa an anetpected pleaaure 1 It lurtrr be ! It upened with a niii.tnan.t called on the pio- 
lo find bim capaldt ol the work he did in tbe part of gramme entr arte, a very tarn iur but repeated od aaateum. 



A lively but rriiiarkally ereentrtc da: 



Kjirieo Cainpohello tang >ery accrpuMy an air 
Handel, and the -• Village Bbickaiuitb. 



<wi tlte programme, L^l 
siege. 



Hie name 
•few look. 



miii|auiied well, elcept that lit I tied lo 
on the audienre llie importance id tbe 
id leawrled in a well tiled programme .i 
traahy « Yalae de Concert " of hit own compoailiuu, which 
Il woukl hav* been mure berotuing in hiu to hate left nut, 
for more raaao.it than one. MtMnea. 




Cmicaco, Drc. 111. I»T* — l«l week waa the .».*! fa- 
vored one of tut local peehirmuirw. fur eevrral jearv thi 
Monday evening we had the Marie Kuae concert troupe. 
Thia, they tay, waa well attended. 

Ou Tueaday came the opening roncert, for the eeatnn, of 
the leUUewMflui Sh TtKTT The |winrramwje waa very goal 
indcrd. It rinbraeed Mendrlaanhn'e •' Ural Walpurgis 
Nifht," KwbiMtrin t rVaieel akn auk. and eborua, Gade'e 
"Spring Meawage." and arleet«.i fn« r»».*d«.,e. enn- 
aialing of the overture. Weefram't - Keening Star" air, two 
dnete. and a trio. The eborua coraiitted of about 140 
aingera, who aang with good .cjuaat nf lone. The orehev 
tra waa of forty pircee, aba> of good bod* of tone and not 
obatrrperoua. The aoloa in the » Walpunria Night " were 
taken by Mra. Watraaaa, who hat a Urge contralto voice and 
a gord delivery of the leu, but a rather monotonoiia attle 
of tinging; Mr. Chan. Knot. who. in apile of fatigue, our- 
cerded .er, niotlj with h>t pan, and Mr. Joan Morauakl, 



Aril " Hia voice ia light, aud like all Ihove light leu 
to tbe natal. Hut I did nut ulwerve thia pecnliarity 
■ae other even in*. Whitney waa gh.rln.at. aa he alwaya ia 
Tlie orchratra wat aiaiUirr •MM agree*!*) turprite lo me 
lor, wonderful to relate. Mr. I undine penml eniud lo thia 
demand aho, to that the. pUied Willi a moat delightM 
tuhjeclion to tbe .oicra, and with refined avid tvuipathctte 
rtpreaaion. Thia waa the eaat thlmej;hiHil, hut etprciellv 
aid allogrtber nnuaually ao hi tbe rwcitalivwt, which were 
acevanpanicd in Uie ninat tfiiotite manner. 1 have never 
heard to line phraaing from a Clneagn nrrliealrv, and did not 

Iwlieie them capable of it. though •• Die Chioagr. Ore Ilea- Il wat very well pitied. 
Ira " under Mr. hVwe.bee.ker . direct*.,, allow, a narked acbrreo aat warred by the 
improvement. t Ilaiidure Kilter, Uie well k 

I rie rhonit tinging waa the leal at lime ever had. I 
bate never heard a eborua of tint tire ting with turn delicacy 
aiwl precieion, tuch claaticit j , auch eat. and ivitwral ahail 
In-, and with plenlv ol power, riaing al the clnee nf the 
-SI. IW atieclion, al tint w.ed. -Oh, great ia the 
depth," t„ a cliniat to imprraeiie aa lo art iht audience 
wild with rnlhntintni 

The Whitney combination U doinj tine work thmugnool 
the \Yeat, and, I hear, doing well In pocket And thia I 



owed: then a 



dirge, npreaattt of a Trojan woman warping over her coun- 
try Hi. it all lor clarinet and «Uo, and iu iu hntru. 
menutjoii reniiiiiHi nut id tlie trof.l aide of Berlka; I narvu 
tbe theatrical and ariiaatloiual Of count it waa applaud <l 
to tlie aklre. aa II Juat awitt tbe laate uf tbe l'arielan puldi, , 
aho will bait novelty or die. A *' rbuaae det Satun aira ' 
rloaad tbe Bulla Ibe rotupoarr, Maaaonet, ia of tbe acbeok 
nl lleilwaf and St Stent iait la.kt tlte epoeiUnrity ul tbe 
rormrr and the oecaeional happy touchea of the latter 
The uid rai'iihar " Seoleb Simphonv " wat ghen nett 
bat "the delicacy of tbe 
— a arrioua defect Mr. 
known piaiiial, who it very popu- 
lar here, played the aouala of Ibelboven, Op. Ill, In C- 
niluor. Mr. lilttrt'a tevhnlo,iw; it ntoniioee ; but accuebow 
he dote n't touch .ou, II* bad a very metallic toned piano 
to play ou, end the eonarqiiMiot waa there wat loo much 
bang lu lint Introduction. However, tbe variation* were 
given aa near perfection aa poaaible (htt would naturally 
tuppnar that auch a late work of Bertho.en't would not U 
popular : bat It appeared lo be juat the rcrent. The eon 
cert clonal with the wrll-klwrwli Jearr** Tar owe of Moxart. 



.day oftenioou alto waa giveu, at tlie Concert du 
Chaltlet, llerliot't /)-imanttoa i/e Fnntt with a large cborut 
and otrhaatra. ondn tbe direction of M. Ed. Cofewuie. Thia 
waa the etghleeiilb and laat repreaentatioo. Next week we 



am gktd of, fcr It detertaa to aaicored when 
Whitney, Miea KeDogg, and Kraatbden and MUt Clark can 
t« heard in a mall placet in Wkecoroin, Iowa, lllliiota, and 
the reel . 

.... I find that mimical people generally look with in- 1 art lo hati the D,»m*. Oe..to,.e that look the print at 
teretl al jour new departure, - for which w* wmt. the coneoura nf lint city ol Pari.. It i. called U Parti* 

Dan FmnofiCRS. fcufn- The mualc ie by Tbeo. Pulmi.. lm the «ld ol 
Uila month. St- Cneilia'a Day. a great day here among the 
Nkwiimit, R. I. Dec 6, 1878 — I jut night Ibe New. utnaiclane, a new mat* by Charles Gounod waa suag at the 
poet Choral Society gave ita fourth meteert at Ibe Optra Cburch or St- Koatacbe- It waa largely attended, and tbe 
Hotter, having been engaged fur the oecaeion by the I return mate wat a perfect auereea. The tnontirtg'a performance 
Aaaoriallon. The programme wat yudaeiontl; aelecled by the [ cfcerd with a grand Marcht RtHyititM, by the aame com- 
committee of the Choral Society, and wat well received by power, with the prlneipe! aoloa for Ibe harp. The opeeat era 



J. H. 



Tit* u]afti,i!'> nutlaU for etan 
\)*Ak wm charniing]^ midered ; the tijKi 
t The bunt of reJifh>iu 



l.uk opportuaitf of almoM i«umt-»4ta»: /tVaem 
hi IdMsicq, C«mnr>r*, and 



Mfaascv,*' Lt 
i anil -vhadea l-f-ifij* 
form towanii the 



Crtni-wy^ and Ltt . 
t^iila d'lrrj. — a vrrj Lar^c miitun I 
t hav* nut *rt attfiu|ited. So yon i 
been a Ud una ju a nuaKal penat 
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TM Pmiiu or Mnio « rw. Wot C H. I 

Dati ui Nouuil J*Um Wm*4 !;>■•< . 

Book Xortra 

Xoiber-t'taT awl Nwmrr Songa. 

Uri Sr»oou — *.» Muu 

Kiiv .!■. _ ItAUAii Opal 

Concur &MU . 

To* Chrtilmaj Oiwrlooi of too II«do>1 I 
cletr. — Too Simabony Contort, of lb 
.Id iKutUd Jo - O. » Suuom ■ f> 



mother that, unless she requeued Chopin to with »o much resignation and piety, seeming 
find another place of residence, he would rather to long for than to fear death, arc re- 
leave the hou»e himnslf. The mother, a lated by KarakowsVi with much pathos. 



/VM,.W /erra.'gtilp if Ho««wT*li. 0mo«> »» Cttlrtl, 

»» ftHoin ami, r,. . • ■ , . „ rvio, 10 . . %s.so 



■ /•r tail Jonmal 



TO APOLLO. 

TMMUTIOIf mOM HOWAC*, BY C. P. CftANC 

PaoH creat Apolb'i dedicate) anon. 
What nt. i.V bard Is gain, 

Wlul. pouring mil ...■« umlinil «ir.»? 

Not rich SanttnUs grata: 
Not Ik. if* honl. (hat hot C.alal.rl» yield.; 
Not gold, nor Indian irory, m fieti. 
Br 1 jni' silent wain washed away. 
IM (boat to whom their fortune girwa the tinea 
Thar care/u] prun.ng boc.ki upon thorn lay. 
Let the rich merchant quaff lai wross — 
Bj Syrian tramc bought — from cup. of fold. 

Dear to the goda il he. 
Foot Una a year, fcrrooth, he maat heboid — 
And nothing loot to bim — the Atlantic Sea. 
For oar. plain diver are my food. 
I ojanowa a ' 



U thaw, latona't ton. grant I may be 
With health and ttrength etwloed i 
With a wound mind enjoying what I 
No baat old age in no. be rrwr known; 
Nor lat km tack way lyre or poet'. 



GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 




d from wag. »L, 

Nervous prostration, hallucinations, the 
loss of dear friend* by death, the exhaustion 
of too severe artistic labor, combined with 
the late hour* of Parisian society to break 
up Chopin's health entirely. Mxdame Sand 
vainly endeavored, by persuasion and coun- 
try excursions, to tear Chopin from his 
piano and the over-exertion of composition. 
She aaya : " I did not dare to persist. Cho- 
pin, angry, was terrible ; and as be always 
restrained himself with me, be seemed, at 
such times, to be 

and death. My life, active and successful 
on the surface, had become inwardly more 



woman, too, always the slave of children, as 
well as their idol, to her last hour. w»« not 
likely long to hesitate ; ami, after eight years 
of daily intercourse, a sudden and decisive 
break took place between the friends, who 
then parted, — meeting but once again, at 
an evening party a year after, when only 
one word was spoken between them, the 
name " Frederic ! " from the lips of George 
Sand. The blame of this rupture has been 
almost universally given to George Sand, 
especially as Chopin died two years after it, 
and people thought she might have supported 
the harassing presence of her "customary 



invalid" for so short a period longer, — as must 



The Rev. Mr. Haweis, 1 in speaking of 
Madame Sand's " deliberate refusal " to marry 
Chopin, treats the whole subject from the 
merely sentimental and superficial point of 
view commonly accepted. Lenx is one of 
Madame Sand's most severe judges. 1 He la- 
ments the web into which Chopin had fallen, 
" to which a spider was not wanting." 
Should we not describe the situation more 
truthfully, if we were to deplore tbe entan- 
glement of five butterflies in a net ; if we 
entitled that the web of circumstance, and 
the spider Destiny, or shall we say mor- 
tal fallibility ? But indeed Hcrr Lent 
have found it difficult to forgive Ma- 



il she could have foreseen what was to en 
sue. Tbe reasons and cause* that brought 
about the purling of George Sand and Cho- 
pin have been variou»ly stated by friends 
and foes. Among the foe* of George Sand 
it is difficult to avoid classing M. Karasowski, 
whose estimate of her character and actions 
is, throughout hi* book, narrow, prejudiced, 
yet often sentimentally weak. M. Kurasow- 
ski. who, in placing Madame Sand's ci induct 
in the worst light, scarcely shows him«elf 
an enlightened friend of the artist who so 
wholly adored her, tell* u» that Chopin only 
desired to marry her « in his youth," — yet 
their entire acquaintance merely extended 
over a period of a little more than ten years ; 
that she » poisoned bis whole life ; " and de- 
plore* the fact that this infatuation prevented 
Chopin from entering into some happy mar- 
riage that would have brightened his life and 
greatly augmented his artistic success. He 
forget* tliat twice before Chopin's acquaiut- 
anoe with Madame Sand his project* of mar- 
riage came to naught, though without any 
fault on his side ; and that during his resi- 
dence in her house he failed to carry out a 
matrimonial alliance, because, when visiting 
the lady, she offered a chair to a more fa- 
mous man before asking Chopin to take one ; 
and that although, with an artist's natural 
susceptibility to beauty and elegance, he 
would sometimes return from an evening 
party enthusiastically in love with three 
graces at once, he had the next day forgot- 
ten them all in his absorbed devotion to the 



reposeful, sympathetic qualities 
n the point of suffocation of the woman whose friendship and almost 
maternal care were bestowed on him. In 
vain, after their parting, Ike attempted to for- 
get one who had filled hi* existence for ten 

during the 
s following 



painful than ever. I began to despair of 

ever being able to bestow on others the hap- 1 years with dreams of happiness 
piness I had long ago renounced for myself, | visit be made to England in tl 



for 1 had many reasons for profound sadness, year, he took little pleasure in the brilliant 
Chopin'* friendship had never been a sup- reception accorded to him at the English 
port or a refuge for me; my son Maurice I court, or by the public at the few concert* 
was my real source of strength, for he was 
now old enough to understand the serious 
interest* of life, while he sustained me by 
bin precocious intelligence, equable disposi- 
tion, and unalterable cheerfulness." Cbopiu 
appear* always to have taken pains to retain 
the affection of Madame Sand, but he was 
not so careful with the other members of her 
family ; quarrels, recriminations, misunder- 
standings, ensued, until the situation became 

to bis 



he gave. His health suffered from the cli 
mate ; the stale of bia mind wa* betrayed by 
many expression* in his letter* to hi* friend*: 
" If I begin to complain, I shall never end, 
and all is in the same key. I am wearied to 
death, though the people here almost kill me 
with their kindness. I am disgusted with life ; 
nothing touches mc any more ; I only wait 
for the end." On his return to Paris, bis 
health gave way entirely. The details of his 
last days on earth, the suffering* he endured 



dame Sand, when, after he had played — no 
doubt, finely — to her, '• she did not say one 
word;" and Chopin showed himself once 
very deficient in his usual delicate tact, when 
ho told Lent that all contemporary writer* 
ought to lay down their pens, aud leave the 
whole field in possession of tbe incomparable 
George Sand ! It is quite true, a* Karatow- 
ski observes, that George Saud was not 
found among the friends and relations who 
attempted to soften Chopin's suffering* dur- 
ing his last hours ; but be it remembered 
that Chopin " did not request to see any one 
at all ; " he was too proud and reticent in 
character, and just then, no doubt, too hope- 
lets and discouraged to ask for tbe presence 
of the woman he perhaps most desired to 
see. Had be not declared that " bi* whole 
life wa* contained in one episode," and that 
after it had closed lie " merely vegetated *? 
Tbe bitter things he said of her after their 
parting were but natural from a man who 
bad passed through such a disappointment, and 
possess little weight as evidence against her ; 
they must be accepted with reservation, as 
the expressions of the deepest, most sensi- 
tive, but morbid feeling on tbe part of one 
who, a* I,Uxt says, " refused to be comforted, 
while all attempts to fix his attention on 
other subject* were vain." Vainly, alas, 
has an acute French critic advised men to be 
i more chary with their hatred, which is, ho 
says, "a poison more precious than that of 
I the Borgia*, for it it compounded of our 
j blood, our health, our sleep, and — two third* 
i of our love " ! 

The commonly received reason of the 
j parting of Chopin and Madame Dudevant ia 
that she, in order to force him to leave her 
bouse, depicted bim in her novel u Lucreiia 
| Floriani " as Prince Karol. a jealous, tire- 
i some, transcendental invalid ; threw the 
\ proof-sheets in hi* way, and instructed the 
I children to inform him that " Mamma ta> 
[ tended Prince Karol for M. Chopin." But, 
| as Eblert lays,* " I cannot judge whether 
Karasowski's information be correct, or de- 
l rived from authentic sources, but I doubt it. 
' No woman acts thus, not even one whose 
patieuce has been completely wearied out." 
j More than twenty years ago, Madame Sand 



■ tlmtie amd Jfomb. By U 
M. A. Leodow. and New York. 
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found it necessary lo 
well ns partially to n 
aho had kept Chopin 
own entertainment, the 



deny thia report, a* 
fate the charge that 
dandling on for ber 
most devoted of her 



slave*, until she was tired of him, and dis- 
missed him broken-hearted. Hie following 
remarks occur in this passage of her Auto- 
biography, illustrative of the character of 
Chopin as displayed in his intercourse with 
her : " The depth of Chopin's emotion was 
ulwnys disproportioncd to its cause. A 
slight grief, some awkwardness in a person 
to whom he was indifferent, the small con- 
trarieties of real life, affected him for days, 
for weeks ; while he heroically supported tin- 
dangers and sufferings of his deplor- 
i health, he was miserably vexed by its 
insignificant variations. But such is the his- 
tory, the destiny, of nil persons in whom the 
i system is developed to excess. . . . . 
; life was impossible to one of such an 
i artistic tj-|>e. He was consumed by 
• dream of the ideal, unbalanced by mundane 
charity or philanthropic toleration. lie 
never would make terms with human nature. 
He accepted nothing of reality. In this lay 
faia vice and his virtue, hit grandeur anil mis- 
ery Chopin was an epitome of those 




their individual logic 

to create them I accepted all this, and, 

from him in ideas outside of art, in 
nt of passing 
, I did not attempt any modification of 
hi* character, but respected its individuality 
as I did that of Delacroix and many other 
friends, whose paths differed from my own. 
On his side, Chopiu accorded to me, nay, 
1 will say honored mc with, a friendship of 
a naturo so entire that it made an exception 
in his whole life. He waa always the same 
to me. He must have understood inc thor- 
oughly, without illusion, as I never descended 
in his estimation. A stranger to my studies 
and researches, and consequently to my 
convictions, bigotedly attached as he was 
to the Catholic dogma, he nevertheless al- 
ways said of me, as did the gentle nuu in 
my convent, Mother Alicia, in the last hours 
of her life : ' Pooh, pooh '. I am sure she 
loves God ! ' Hut if, with me, he was all 
respect, deference, devotion, ho did not ab- 
jure tho asperities of his character towards 
those who surrounded me. With them he 
gave free vent to the inequalities of his char- 
acter, by turns generous and fantastic, pass- 
ing from infatuation to aversion, and virr 
eerjrt. And yet he displayed little of his in- 
terior life, save in those masterpieces of art, 
in which he expressed it even then only 
vaguely, mysteriously ; his li|>s uever be- 
trayed his deepest feelings, and his reserve 
waa so great that I alone, for many years, 
was able to divine them, and, where I 
could, to mitigate them and retard their out- 
break." In alluding to the current report 
that - Lncrexia Kloriani" had been the cause 
of their parting, she explicitly contradicted 
it, as well as the statement that Chopin was 
depicted in Prince Kami. She says that he, 
always anxious to read her 
any one else, also read the 
of this, and never dreamed of 

with it, 



until long after, when evil-disposed 
put the idea in his head, and when ho had 
forgotten the book. In describing their sep- 
aration, she say* there was no recrimination 
between them. " We never addressed to 
each other a reproach save one, — alas! the 
first nnd the last. So elevated an attach- 
ment broke asunder, us was best; it was at 
least not worti uuay in ignoble quarrels," 
It seems lo me, as to M. Fclis, 1 that amid 
what he culls " the gilded language of the 
greatest French writer of her day, the truth is 
evident." — far more so than in the comments 
upon this famous friendship, to be found in 
novels, biographical sketches, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias, too many of them flip- 
pant, as well as incorrect. Hut, while ac- 
cepting Madame Sand'* denial of having in- 
tended to sketch tho character of Chopin, 
especially with crnel intention, in " Lucrezia 
Floriani," — that story, so different from her 
own, one of the dullest of her novels, — we 
are at liberty to surmise that as certain types 
mutt have floated before her ii 
involuntarily, when writing, 
with the inspired speed of an improvwalrice, 
so her own character and that of Chopin may 
have stood before her mind's eye at this 
time, objectively, without her being aware 
of it. I am the more inclined to think 
so, since the epithets "expansive" and ■ ex- 
clusive," applied by her to Lucrezia and 
Karol, so exaclly define her own large, sym- 
pathetic nature, and the intense and concen- 
trated character of Chopin's geniu*. 

While attempting to describe with impar- 
tiality an episode in the lives of two famous 
artists, — one that is supposed to have ex- 
erted so much influence on many of their 
works, — let it not be thought that I am in- 
spired by prejudice in favor of one, who it 
now almost universally regarded as perhaps 
the most illustrious exumple of feminine im- 
aginative power, or by an equally illiberal 
prejudice against the other. For Chopin, 
who can feel anything but the deepen, the 
most tender admiration and pity ? A disap- 
pointed patriot, tho child of two nations, 
without a coun'ry or a home be could call 
his own, eternally consumed by the inward 
fire of genius, his wounded soul reacted on 
hi* body, his suffering body embittered his 
mind ; the possibility of passing his life in the 
security of a tie hallowed by religion, under 
the happy influence of the tunlike nature thai 
could have reduced all this discord to har- 
mony, was denied to him ; ever to have met 
Madame Sand was a terrible fatality for him, 
considering the circumstances that surrounded 
them ; but since such was his dettiny, he 
would not have been the profound, sensitive, 
fervid poet-nature that he was, if he could 
have met her without loving her, or lost her 
without a despair that sometimes led him al- 
most to " curse the day ho had met her." 

It is difficult to arrive at conclusions un- 
colored by indulgent pity for both parties, 
after endeavoring to sift tho truth from a 
most of conflicting opinions, and the vitupera- 
tion that was hurled at tliat " lurge-bruiued 
woman or large-hearted man " after Chopin's 
early death, and more recently since her own 

F. J. Fmi 



decease ; and without the sincerest attempt 
to be just and unprejudiced, it is impossible 
lo enter into the exceptional, abnormal char- 
acter of one artist, or that of the other, so 
unique from hereditary descent and individual 
peculiarities, and therefore not lo be meas- 
ured by ordiuarv standards. Common justice 
towards George Sand, however, has been too 
often lost sight of by Chopin's admirers, es- 
pecially by German writers on music, either 
from prejudice towards a Frenchwoman, or 
because the old-fashioned idea of regarding 
literary women as necessarily cold-hearted, 
selfish, hard, and self-asserting, seems to lin- 
ger louger in Germany titan in other coun- 
tries. 

Were I inclined to listen to the prompt- 
ings of my own individual feeling* alum-, I 
should be anxious to yield all the merits in 
the case to Chopin, if only out of gratitude 
for the exhaustion, exquisite fountain of en- 
joyment unsealed to mo in the works of this 
most original, profound, delicate, yet power- 
ful of tone-poel*. For me lo pronounce 
which of the two artists in this question was 
the greater would bo presumptuous; but I 
do not hesitate to declare that 1 have derived 
more continual, ever-renewed, stronger, finer, 
— if sometimes also painful — pleasure from 
the audition or in the performance of the 
works of Chopin, than from the perusal of 
those of George Sand. And this I confess, 
in spite of my keen appreciation of all her 
noble qualities, deep feeling for nature, and 
for all great art; in spite of her swing, verve, 
picluresqueneas, and, above all, her style — 
a style so clear, limpid, richly-rolling, that I 
cannot recall any more perfect, in tpite of 
its occasional exuberance, in the merely art- 
istic qualities of style in itself, than that of 
our own I)e tjuiiioey, that matter magician 
in the command of splendid English 
whoso manner is nevertheless so different, 
that it presents rather an opposition than a 
pendant to that of George Sand. 

( To bt omtuuud.) 



THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN THE 

WEST. 

BT C. H. DltlTTAX. 

It U now some ten year* since the writer 
of this article, fresh from musical experiences 
in Boston, began his life in the West. Every 
indication of musical progress has been care- 
fully noted from that time until the present 
hour. Tin great West has bent the full 
force of her energy to commercial and agri- 
cultural life. Yet the development of a love 
for art and music is being manifested in to 
marked a manner, and its aspect is so notice- 
able in the generous support that it giveu to 
all that is worthy of recognition, that at 
last we have reached a position which entitle* 
u» to respect and consideration. The con- 
dition of music in the West is one that i* 
brighter than over before. The organisation 
of important musical societies and home or- 
givet evidence of a more extended 
A better class of music is studied 
by these societies, and our programme* often 
bear the marked words, - for tho fint time 
in America." even of an 
When one i 
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that flowed, year by year, from the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston, and realizes 
the benefit that has been derived from its 
example, by the formation of musical societies 
in many of the town* arid cities in New Eng- 
laud, lie understands that a greater service 
was rendered to the cause of music than that 
which came from the mere development of 
local taste- At the close of the last season, 
the Handel and Haydn Society had given six 
hundred and ten public concerta, and an ex- 
amination of the number of great works per- 
formed in the years of its existence indicates 
that a high motive prompted the organization 
to work for the pure, the grand, and the true 
in classic and modern music. Thus we real- 
ize that the concentrated efforts made in the 
cities indicate the general movement of taste 
and culture throughout the land. 

In three or four of the great cities of the 
West, we sen efforts made in the same direc- 
tion that was taken by Boston in the ear- 
lier year* of its musical life. The growth 
may be more rapid, from the greater numlier 
of help* and influences that surround u«; but 
we have every reason Hi believe it is no less 

West and attempted to find some of Robert 
Franz's lovely songs, it was with much diffi- 
culty that I made- the music clerk understand 
what I wanted. There was little market for 
the so-called classical music, and the 
tone of musical taste was largely in 
by the trashy compositions that found the 
largest sale. Yet there were influences at 
work that soon developed a taste for the bet- 
ter class of musical works, and Schumann's, 
Schubert's, and Franz's songs got a vocal 
hearing. The musicians were aided in their 
work by music lovers, and everywhere the 
signs were brighter. Should our Eastern 
friends watch our programmes for a season, 
and note the works which our local societies 
are producing, in contrast with their own, 
they could but admit that in endeavor, at 
least, we were equal. The first concert of 
the Beethoven Society of Chicago, this season, 
gave us "The First Walpurgis Night" of Men- 
delssohn, the overture and scones from the 
TanitAdiuer of Wagner, besides smaller pieces 
from Rubinstein and Gade; while the Apollo 
Club produced Handel's Aeit and Galatea, 
and the first part of Mendelssohn's St. PauL 
The orchestral accompaniments were better 
performed than last season, while the chorus 
did its work with more earnestness and a 
greater finish. When we contrast the pro- 
grammes given in Cincinnati at the musical 
festivals with those offered by the Handel 
and Haydn Society at their triennial perform- 
ances, we see that the West is in no way be- 
hind the Fast in her endeavors to produce 
the works of the great masters. The piano 
and organ recitals, that form no insignificant 
part of our musical season, are devoted to 
the performance of the best music One so- 
ciety had all the sonatas of Beethoven, and 
the complete piano works of Schumann and 
Chopin, performed in an artistic manner, for 
the edification and education of it* members, 
active and honorary. Thus also with the 
classical song-writers, a wider 
has been made wit 

by efforts of the 
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its motives arc other 
; from a real love for 



the beautiful in art. To support an orches- 
tra of excellence at home, to found and en- 
dow a music school of an exulted character, 
nud to build noble halls to enable societies to 
have a proper place to perform great works 
in, would indeed show an atmosphere in which 
art could flourish. But, unfortunately, we 
are as yet in the early years of our develop- 
ment, and the whole country has hardly becu 
able to support one really great orchestra, 
such as that of Mr. Thomas. Real culture 
must develop from germs that unfold in the 
home, and we cannot expect a great Conser- 
vatory of Music that can produce noble ar- 
tists, and be above the low plane of a money- 
making concern, until wo have croited that 
love for music that shall induce the capital- 
ist to part with some of his treasures, ex- 
pecting no return but thai which would come 
to him in benefiting his country and its peo- 
ple. 

The various musical " conventions." " Nor- 
mal Music Schools," ami local gatherings for 
the performance or study of music, which 
have been held in the small towns in the 
West, have presented marked indications of 
progress during the past few years. Not 
long ago, a singing-book maker would hold 
gatherings of the '* convention " character for 
the purpose of introducing his work ; give 
an indifferent concert or two, with the aid of 
all the church choirs in the town or village, 
and pass on to another place to do likewise 
if possible. But of lute there has been a 
great difference manifested in tbo work at- 
tempted at these conventions. Local soci- 
eties are formed for the study of oratorio 
or cantata music, and as soon as thev arc 
able to perform it a public concert is given. 
Thus the convention director 
furnish better works for study 
obtain an engagement, for the 
idea of music is giving way 
shows a fuller culture. The n< 
tluit are held all over the we 



is obliged (o 
, if he would 
old and crude 
to one that 
□rmal schools 
stern country 
■luring the summer months, bring together a 
better class of teachers and performers. As 
one notes their programmes, he observes the 
weekly » recitals " at which classical music 
is largely given, while the evening chorus re- 
hearsals are devoted to parts of oratorios, or 
choruses of the better class. Solo talent of 
no mean order is employed, and year by year 
improvement is made in the manner of con- 
ducting all their public performances. These 
musical gatherings are but the foreruuners 
of permanent organizations, and leave behind 
them a local interest that in time will de- 
velop into better things. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence to have pupils come into the 
city for instruction, bearing with them perhaps 
a sonata of Beethoven, a nocturne of Chopin, 
or something from Mendelssohn, which they 
had learned in a far distant little town. 
Upon being questioned as to their instruc- 
tion, wo hoar of some devotee of music, who, 
having settled in tho Far West, made his 
influence felt by training young fingers to 
play the noblo works of the truly great mas- 
Thus, in thousands of cases, is the good 



sceil planted all over this western land. It 
is not alone in tho cities that a deeper love 
for the pure in art is manifested- Not long 
since a letter was received by one of our 
local teacher*, coming from a little town in 
the extreme western part of Kansas. The 
writer mentioned a young daughter who had 
been studying the piano, with the best as- 
sistance that could be obtained in tho vil- 
lage, and also stated that tho little girl had 
found Mendelssohn's and Beethoven's let- 
ters among the books in a small library in 
the place, and from her interest in them 
was eager to have some of their music 
- Would it be possible," wrote the father, 
" for you to send us some little things from 
these masters, that young fingers might try ? 
for although we are living beyond the reach 
of the benefits of a city's culture, we do not 
wish to degenerate in our love for what is 
beautiful and grand." Any number of pleas- 
ing indications of this character are con- 
stantly coming to the observer of the ad- 
vancement of culture in the West. 

Yet, notwithstanding our seeming progress, 
we are far from being, even as a nation, 
a musical people. Can Boston be really a 
musical city, when it becomes necessary to 
send out most earnest appeals to the culti- 
vated part of III people to give a better sup- 
port to the Harvard Musical Association, 
that it might go on another season, and fur- 
nish orchestral concerts of an artistic char- 
acter without the danger of financial ruin ? 
Is New York musical, when she allows a 
fine organization like Thomas's Orchestra to 
be disbanded for want of enough support to 
live ? Can we be a musical people, and yet 
havo no permanent opera in any city in the 
country, and no endowed musical school of 
a high ranks anywhere in the land ? We 
force even our best musicians into the teach- 
ing rank to earn their bread. Until homo 
organizations in good musical societies, fine 
orchestras, and conservatories worthy of the 
name are supported by the great cities of 
our land, and the musical talent is given 
proper encouragement, we cannot bo more 
than slowly approaching the rank of a music- 
loving nation. 

Yet Music will live. Her melodies shall 
be reechoed throughout the land, and mani- 
fest the idea of beauty through the harmo- 
nious medium of sweet sounds. The musi- 
cian will yet prove his intellectuality, not 
only by thinking in tounds, but by manifest- 
ing his ideas in compositions that shall have 
universal recognition. And the tidal wave 
of progress shall not only sweep westward, 
but it shall penetrate into the dark corners 
of the globe, and make radiant all lands. 
The pare rays of the light of a truer culture 
shall send forth brighter illuminations, until 
civilization shall make one great family o( 
the many races of humanity. 
d«. *i, an. 



RAYS IN NORMANDY. 

Dicptk and Rouen belong to the beaten 
travel. In the one, you have an 
exposure to the sea, with a 
prized by valetudinarians 

1 to It, The beach just 
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below ia good for bulbing, and in well provided 
with cabins. The display ben reminda one or 
the beach at Newport in the season, but the hour 
for bathing is somewhat earlirr, an breakfast is 
taken In the middle of the day. At the casino, 
the toilette* are usually simple, and there if a 
preponderance of cotton material*, which the 
Parisian dress-makers know how to fit and 
trim very tastefully, and for which they charge 
heavy price*, thirty dollar* being the ordinary 
price for a gingham or batiste dresa, trimmed 
with very cheap lace and with the ribbons now 
ki much in vogue. The material* for such a 
dreu would scarcely coat ten dollars In America, 
and must here amount to much less, x> that the 
profits of the /of on must be large. I would here 
suggest a new proverb : " Qui dit modiste dit 
principe." So lofty are the pretensions, so un- 
bounded the expectation*, of thl* class. 

In Kouen, we visit the fine old cathedral, 
where the choir particularly interest* na. It con- 
tains on the right the tomb of the Sieur de Brew, 
husband to Diana of Poitiers. The chief feat- 
ure in this is the figure of the deceased, repre- 



agony, with the trace* of the final struggle still 
impressed upon the lifeless face. The winding 
sheet which drapes the body ia gathered in a 



Hie aarTLTT* est ixvicnsustc* 
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A superb lamp of bronze, heavily gilded, hangs 
above the tomb, and near it stand* a paschal can- 
dle forty feet In height. The Huguenots In 1«2 
destroyed the ancient monument, and left of it* 



eurioua knot above the head, tbe whole as 
tic as possible, said to be the work of Jean Gou- 
jon. At the head of the tomb stands the afflicted 
widow j at its foot, the dead man appears a* a 
child In the arms of hia mother. The epitaph 
expresses a grief and fidelity which history doe* 
not credit. The monument of the two cardinals 
d'Amboiae, uncle and nephew, i* on the ri^ht of 
the choir, in florid Gothic, In the nave I* shown 
the effigy of Richard Cteur de Lion, rudely carved, 
in hi* crown and royal robes. Beneath it lie* 
the heart to whose qualities be owes his title. 

Tbe architecture of the church of Sl Ouen is j 
considered much more perfect than that of the 
cathedral. Its walls show the largest possible 
proportion of glass to stone, the windows occupy- 
ing nearly tbe whole space, while tbe weight of 
the roof is supported by pillars and buttresses 
only. One of the rosaces is beautifully reflected 
by the water in a baptismal font of black marble, 
which has the effect of a black mirror. Tbe 
windows arc all of ancient glass, very beautiful in 
coloring. Tbe museum of antiquities contains 
fifteen windows of stained glass, taken from aup- 
pn-ssed churches and convents, forming a series 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
and of unrivaled interest and value. Many 
other things of interest are shown here, among 

I of the house 




So much for 

lion. It is now a place so full of Ufe that the 
bustle of trade and manufacture puts to (light the 
pale memories of the past. But in Caen, the past 
still a*seru itself. The quiet street* leave roam 
for imagining the old victories and processions. 
Here is St. Pierre, one of the most beautiful of 
Norman churches. Here also are the two great 
abbey s built by William the Conqueror and hia 
Queen Matilda, as a peace-offering to the Po)w, 
who was offended by their marriage. Of these, 
tbe church of Sl Eticnne, otherwise termed 
L'Abbaye aux Homme*, ia the finest and the 
most extensive It ia of the style termed Nor- 
roajino-Romanes<itie, and is very severe and grand. 
It was completed and dedicated during the mon- 
arch's life, having been intended by him to serve 
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gray marble in the pavement 
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tionUt* of 1793 in their turn demolished. If we 
add to thia the fact that the death of William 
was of a very painful character, and that his 
funeral wa» really given him by the charity of a 
private individual, we shall conclude that the 
vicisaitudes to which royalty ia subject received 
no small illustration in his person. 

Tbe Abbaye aux Dames, built by Queen Ma- 
tilda, is a smaller edifice, in pure Norman style. 
It* front is adorned by two square towers, and 
within it* choir is shown the tomb of the queen. 
The most Interesting memento of Queen Matilda 
will be found in the tapestry preserved at Uayeux, 
>.»id to have been wrought by her hand. It is 
worked in crewel on a strip of linen many yard* 
long, and represents, somewhat remotely, the 
jonquest of England. Tbe mind of the 
is, however, much assisted by divers 
also in cmlsroidery, which accom- 
pany and explain the various groups and figures. 
Tbe first of these shows King Edward the Con- 
fessor telling his son Harold that William, Duke 
of Normandy, should one day be king of England. 
Harold next appears in the act of taking the oath 
of fealty to William. After thia Harold ia seen 
wearing the crown of England, and Duke William, 
hearing of thia act of treachery, orders tbe build- 
ing of a Seel to convey bia forces to England. 
Then follow various battles, processions, and so 
on, till matter* culminate in the death of Harold 
and the victory of William. The whole work i* 

Citief and palaces .re represented by curious fig- 
ures resembling nothing in particular unless it be 
a soup tureen or fancy pagoda. Tbe face* are 
in outline, and the anatomy of the figure* reminda 
one of the " Slovenly Peter" book once ao much 
in vogue in the nursery. And yet, in spite of 
it* grotesque imperfection, the work remains a 
very interesting one. It suggest* so much : the 
queen and ber maidens, day after day, returning 
to tail at its tedious length ; the king looking 
on with interest; tbe admiration of the primitive 
court for a work considered in it* time so remark- 
able. Poor as it is in design and execution, it 
has yet a certain merit and expression. The 
work improves as it goes on. One wonders who 
drew the endlcs. outlines which the queen fol- 



tavern keeper. This man was, no tloubt, a re- 
mote " collateral " of royal Richard and the rest. 
Hia name, thus encountered, led one to think of 
the various circumstances which at once connect 
and separate the prince and the peasant. Both 
may be not only of one humanity, but of one race. 
The source of the aristocracy which culminates 
in royalty i* almost always to be sought in some 
superiority of physical force and of I 
age, helped by 
record of t 
candor of the ! 

a credit, and only failure a disgrace. 

Tbe Normans are considered very cunning 
people by the French in general. They are 
shrewd experts In horse-dealing, ranking with the 
York shire men in this respect. In looking over a 
series of hotel account*, I am led to believe that 
their talent in making money at the expense of 
others is not limited to one branch of industry. 
The traveler in Normandy pays very dearly for 
the necessaries of life. He may be surprised to 
receive in a small and remote town a bill for 
board and lodging wblcb would not discredit Lon- 
don or Paris. Travel by diligence, on tbe other 
hand, is cheap. Cider, the common drink of the 
country, la furnished at 
out extra charge, Damp 
rule than the exception. Finally, I see no rea- 
son why Norman French should be considered 
better than any other, and I, for my part, would 
ruber bare come over with the Pilgrim Father* 
than have gone over with tbe Conqueror. 

J.W. H. 
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in those fighting days. A modern painting, 
_,ing near the tapestry, represents the queen 
with her work on her knees, surrounded by her 
ladies in waiting. It ia said that when Napoleon 
I. was intent upon an invaaion of England, he 
caused Queen Matilda'a tapestry to be carried 
In honor through the alreett, in order to excite 
the multitude by the remembrance of thl* an- 
cient achievement. 

King William could not write his name. A 
charter, long shown in Rouen, but now removed 
elsewhere, bears his attested mark, he having no 
signature. 

In traveling through Normandy, on* is struck 
with Use resemblance of the country to some pert* 
of England. The English look of the people is 
perhaps still more striking. They are fair and 
blue-eyed and the children might easily be sup- 
to be of English birth. As we drove past 
inn, one day, we saw upon its bumble 



A beautiful English edition of thia admirable 
book is before ua. The charming, lively i 
songs, with the thoughtful verse 
the mother by which each ia hcadc 
exquisitely reproduced in our own tongue by tbe 
translator (Mis* F. E. Dwighl), and Use music 
to each little song and game is given in full. 
Tbe book is thus a play house from which happy 
chihl-life may be drawn, day after day and week 
after week, while the ordinary Imok of rhymes 
is quickly thrown aside when the first stimulus 
of infantile amusement is over. What strikes 
us a* especially important in these games Islhat 
they contain ao much goal sense; for we' are 
sure that the flatness and poinllo 



not only pall 

BMtle, little children. Not real- 
ixing that the senior, who composed " Uncle 
John is very sick,"' or, " Lady Queen Anne, she 
sit* in tbe sun," were simply making fool* of 
themselves for their benefit for the nonce, tbe 
intelligent little child supposes that there ia a 
hidden meaning to these purely abstract and 
gratuitous statements, which it ia bis duty to find 
out, and is troubled at his failure to fathom the 
freakish mystery. The rhyming game* of Froe- 
bel, on the contrary, are full of practical sugges- 
tion, yet do not lose their beauty, or even jol- 
lity, on tills account. The little versified appeals 
to the mother, before noticed, which introduce 
like the verses before the chap- 

r» v A I M ft ****** 1« s n rm a « 

ovel, are touming in 
on the child'i bebalf. 
Frocbel li "truly the advocate of children, and 
as such seem* as much a part of the •* kingdom 
of braven " as they do. We cannot close this 
brief indication of the merits of the work before 
us without quoting two of the little songs, which 
seem to u* especially picturesque and i " 
Uls- 
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Now say little rogue but senell 
Tbew sweet fluwtn bt tores to wttl. 
Ah! what U it? Cum il« usO — 
So teen! — where t 



Soim!— wbrr. li.olil.Mm sw 
Tea. « angel in tbee.fl 

- See* r^.a»l feed, ,wM, 




THE KSir.HTS AST. TUB GOOD CHILD. 

Five knights I ooo riding ot rapid pace. 
Within tho mm their slept I trace. 

- Whit weald ye no., fair knights, with mo? " 

- We wieh thy prociouo chad to OOO. 

Tk., .j k* h Uk. tho does m good. 

Awl like Km least, of merry m..ad. 

Thou nill thou kindly let no meet him, 

TW tenderly ou hearts our greet him ? " 
•• Now tho precious child behold: 

Well k* mcitt Ion untold." 
■ Child, we give thee greetings rare, 

This will sweeten tteibse's owe. 

Worth much lore the food ehud U, 

F'cece end )pi ore erer his. 



generous spirit with which it was bestowed upon 
the thirty or forty young women who asked Mr. 
Hunt to 



Joy unto our kernel we 'II carry 



Dri knights I on riding ut raped pent 

Within tho court their stent I trace. 
" Whet would ye now, fair kaighla, with me? " 

We wuh Iky peoeloea child to toe." 
■ Ah, friendly knighta, I grwre |o my 

That I aumot brio* bin Ui too to-day: 

He eriea, is sn c 



• Oh. tueh tidings (ire uo pain J 
No longer we ting a josful strata. 
We U ride away, we II ride alar, 
Where oil Ibe fend little children are." 



ia etnbelliehed by very attractive 
i on every page Germany ia ao prc~ 
th* country of donaeaticity that it 
especially appropriate that Froebel, the 
tie of children, should be a native of that 
I ; but we heartily rejoice to tec the goapel 
of good tbinga for children apreadlng through- 
out every country, appealing to the native good- 
neat of little children, and perpetuating and 
carrying it forward into manhood and later life. 

J. R. A. 



LIFE-SCHOOLS - AND MORE. 
"T. G. A." ia right in aaying that we need 



lo keep our young artiata op to good 
drawing, but it aeema to me that we need some- 
thing more. Of achoola we have no end. But- 
ton in in the midat of an academical furor. She 
it nothing, if not artistic ; lean than nothing, if 
not academical. Drawing dot at it the fine quA 
ntm of existence. 

But it thia tchool -drawing all that it needed ? 
Did ever an academy produce an artiat ? It it 
not alwayt the tame ttory, — that the atelier and 
the matter make tbe artiat 1 To be sure, the 
alphabet mutt be learned ; but don't let ut ttop 
there, and never get beyond 
making our pot-hooka and 

What we do need ia the 
of a true and a great artiat who long ago left 
behind him the minutiae of the achoola, and who 
ahall be to Button what Liazt ia to Weimar. 

Said an artiat who Uvea more in Europe than 
io America : " In Boo ton everything ia wrong. 
The women paint atrong and broadly. Moat of 
the men do not." Tbe reason ia evident. The 
women-etudenti naked for instruction, and peud 
for it. Hence Mr. HunVa elaat of three yean' 
duration, and hit subsequent instruction in daises 
that were Ike outgrowth of hie. 1 doubt not that 
if a score or two of young men were lo meet to- 
gether, tbow their work, and, in a spirit of docil- 
ity, aak for help, it would be given with the tame 



1 aay nothing againat art-aehooli and acade- 
mic! aa tuch. The majority of atudcntt require 
their help ; but there will alwaya be a few who 
go on faater and with more enthusiasm without 
•hem, — atudcntt who mutt go their own way, un- 
der guidance, and who would be cramped and 
injured by tchool-training. 

Let us have the life -achoola, by all meana, for 
the itudy of the figure ia the key to all artiatic 
knowledge ; but let ut not expect to be a great 
the inapiration of a matter. 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 

Boero* baa been enjoying two fall (over- 
full I) weeks of opera, given on a grander scale 
aa to compleleneaa, and in a finer atyle through- 
out, of execution, than we have ever had be- 
fore Thit wo are not afraid to aay while not 
obliviouj of tbe delighta of the old Havana 
troupea, the Grial and Mario period, and others 
ever memorable. But thit time we have actu- 
ally bad one of tbe ttandard opera companies 
of Europe, in ita compleleneaa, brought into our 
beautiful and apacioua Boo ton Theatre. To the 
entcrprite of Colonel Mapletoo, leasee 
ager of Her Majetty'a Theatre, 
only rival of Covenl Garden Theatre with ita 
Royal Italian Opera, — we are indebted for thit 
rare viaitatioB. 

In the disturbance of our fortnightly routine, 
and the long interval necessitated tetween two 
numbers by the transfer, just at this time, of our 
journal to new publishers, we have found noth- 
ing quite to hard to reconcile ourselves to aa 
thia long compulsory silence about tuch singers, 
tuch operas, and such an orchestra, until now 
that all it over. How we have envied those 
young midnight writer! who could publish every 
morning the glowing, freth impression of each 
opera before they had even tlept upon it ! Onrt 
it no 

up what 



the whole period and gt 
we can of it into one 



mary. 

Of tbe twelve performances announced, the 
first (December 30) waa lo have been tbe new 
French Opera Carmen, — one of the but sensa- 
tions, — with Mist Minnie Uauk in the role the 
has made to famous. Nearly all tbe scale in 
the house had been bought at high prices, ami 
the event waa eagerly awaited. But the prima 
donna remained sick in New York ; tbe Troea- 
lort bad to be substituted at abort notice ; moot 
of the tickets were returned, and thia great disap- 
pointment cast a damper over tbe opera-going 
enthusiasm, which waa felt throughout the week. 
Report spcaka highly of the ttyle io which the 
hackneyed, hateful Trovaiort waa preeentcd. For 
at the opera began with 
beautiful Sonnamlmla on the 
with Mme. Etelka Getter- Gardinl, the purest, 
aweeteat star that hat riton in the lyric firma- 
ment for many yean, in the character of Ainina. 
She it very young, — twenty-three, they aay ; 
with a alight, graceful figure, and a face whicb, 
though perhaps not handsome, yet hat all the 
fine effect of beauty at it lights up with the in- 
apiration of true feeling and of genius. From 
her first entrance upon the stage she seemed lo 
identify hen-elf instinctively with the part of the 
artless village maiden. In her first tones of wel- 
come to her companions, the voice waa not only 



freth, but individual, almoat peculiar in Imbre j 
tbe lower notea not atrong; but aa it rose it 
grew purer, clearer, tweeter, and more powerful, 
revealing what we were tempted lo call a rfuri- 
r,c! quality. The impression of peculiarity, bow- 
ever, gradually patted away; and at she went 
on tinging night after night, that voice became 
ao much the standard of what it loveliest and 
purest in soprano sounds, that all ita peculiarity 
waa hidden in ita own perfection. The part of 
Amina was completely suited to her ; and while 
her action wat altogether natural and admirable, 
her tinging waa entirely in harmony with it. and 
aa near to absolute perfection aa we ever luipe 
to hear. In the pathetic cantabile passages, 
like " Ah I non credea," tbe tang ttraight to 
the heart with an unconscious simplicity which 
could not be doubled ; and in all the ecstatic 
fioriture and high flights in which tbe hird-like 
Bellini melody it prone to revel, not only was 
the voice adequate, the execution perfect, even 
to the extreme highest notes, — the form of 
every leaf and tendril cleanly, delicately finished 
aa in rivalry with Flora't kingdom, — but, what 
wat a greater wonder, every phrase and every 
note of all these ** vocal pyrotechnics," commonly 
ao coldly and mechanically rendered, wat touched 
with the chaste fire of true dramatic expression. 
It did not suspend the action for one infinitesi- 
mal instant; it wat the tame soul that shone in 
the face and pervaded every motion. When the 
holds out one of tbe very highest tone*, it it not 
merely very tweet or brilliant, but it is a tone of 
tubotance, charged with feeling and expression, 
which the can modulate like any lower 
We need not aay that her intonation ia i 
peacbable ; there ia never a shade of i 
from the perfect pitch. We 
heard many good Amina-, but 
whole, so beautiful a* thit of the j 
rian linger. 

But we mutt leave her for a moment, or we 
-hall forget to speak of the performance of the 
opera at a whole. It waa tbe best performance 
of La Sonnamlmla that we remember. Thia 
moat genuine and happy inapiration of Bellini'a 
mute, — the very soul of melody, — which never 
loses ita freshness for us. renewed ita youth and 
charm wonderfully that night. It waa all good. 
Sig. Frapolli aaog and acted earnestly, an.l like 
an artist, as Elvioo, and hit tenor voice, though 
sometimes a little pinched and forced, hat much 
eateollal sweetness. Sig. Foil, with a bast voice 
of remarkably rich, elastic, and expressive qual- 
ity, did full justice to the music of the Count, 
which character, in spite of his remarkably tall 
and slender form, be impersonated with dignity 
and case. Tbe secondary parti, the Lisa of 
Mile- Robiali, the Aletaio of Sig. Gratai, and 
even that of the Mother, were better than we 
ordinarily hear. The chorus, imported from 
London, was numerous, fresh, and musical in 
lone, and admirably trained. It were worth a 
long walk to bear Use noble " Phantom Chorus " 
sung to satisfactorily ; and the pretty episodical 
chorus in the middle of the play wat meat re- 
frething at a relief from the pathetic prog re it of 
the drama, at well aa a foreshadowing of the 
happy end. But, rarest element of all in our 
local operatic experiences, a most complete and 
admirable orchestra ! It it mainly made up of 
tbe best New York musician-, many of them 
from tbe late orchestra of Theodore Tbomaa- 
Slg. Ardlti ia one of tbe belt of conductors, and 
has brought them all Into perfect unity and sen- 
sitive obedience to every hint from hit baton. 
The violins played at one, and all the reeds an 1 
brass were smooth and sympathetic. There wat 
power enough, yet no superfluous noise, no 
brutal covering up of tbe voices. The Sonnasa- 
buia waa a succeaa, and Gertter waa acknowl- 
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edged even to exceed all that fame had said In 
her praise. The audience wan only moderately 
large, but those who saw and heard were thor- 
oughly convinced, and they were persons of 
enough taiite and experience to assure and per- 

*" Yet the nc^fn^h^cxperrncc was far from 
creditahlc to Boston"* musical taste and culture. 
One would support tliat a chance to listen merely 
to the exquisite music (without the singers and 
the «ctors][ of one of the first operas of Mozart, 
Le ft'otzt di Figaro, with so fine an orchestra, 
would have been seized upon as a rare privi- 
lege and have lilted the house ; but hr far the 
best, most faithful and complete performance ot 
the work we ever had was given before empty 
benches ; there were barely three hundred people 
in^the auditorium ! Fashion, fickle goddess, who 
is nothing if not absurd and treacherous, had 
ruled that to be u " off-night," — no Gerster, 
Hauk, nor Rozc I Do we go for music, the di- 
vine, or only for the prima donna, whom men 
call the Diva 1 Judging by that evening. Col. 



There are other ways, 
the strange indiffer- 



a musical community, 
however, of accounting for 
ence. First, the natural reaction and desire for 
ml after two days of excitement, one disappoint- 
ing, the other too glorious, too much of a reve- 
lation not to dull the appetite for anything else 
immediately after. Periods of exci'ement anil of 
keen enjoyment run in waves, and there is room 
for " ofT-nights " in the alternate moments of de- 
presslon. But Mozart's Figaro ■' Can one afford 
to lose it ? Here, again, several reasons suggest 
themselves in our past ex|rerienec of the opera 
itaelf. It is very bard for the average audience 
to understand what is passing on the stage dra- 
matically | the plot 1» far from clear, unless one 
has studied it carefully beforehand, and there arc 
reasons why it is perh»p< not best to pry too 
deeply into its motives. Then, its long stretches 
of dialogue in dry old-fashioned recitative, with 
only those irritating scrapes upon the double-bass 
and 'cello for accompaniment, which some judi- 
cious person might, we should think, prune out 
pretty freely to the advantage of tin? work, — or 
else let the parties simply talk together. Then 
again, wearisome recollections of the inadequate 
performances which we have had of it in past 
years ; the associations were not predisposing. 
The fortunate few who did goon that New Year's 
nigbt have exchanged the old associations for 
fresh and bright ones ; they listened from begin- 
ning to end. for three hours and a quarter, with 
delight. For the first time we heard this raas- 
terwork in its completeness; it was a 
and justice done to every role, to every 
of the music. Nothing in the whole fortnight 
has done more to show the rich resources of the 
Mapleson company than the fact that not only 
the principal, but all the secondary roles, some 
ten in all, and all important, were satisfactorily 
filled by excellent artist*, not one of the " bright 
peculiar stars " apjwarlng. Mile. Parodi, with a 
sweet, full, powerful mezzo-soprano voice, and fine, 
generous presence, made an acceptable Countess. 
Mmc Sinico sang and acted charmingly as Su- 
sannah- Mow. Lablache, who has proved her- 
self one of the most versatile and ever-ready 
artists of the troupe, — having already harrowed 
up the feelings by her intense impersonation of 
Verdi's unlovely witch Azucena, — made a very 
pleasing Cheruhino, singing the arias finely (al- 
beit transposed to a lower key, as were some 
otlier parts), encored after " Voi che sapete," and 
entering with much spirit and grace into all the 
pretty action and roguish by-play of the boy 
lover's part. Marccllina was worthily presented 
by Mmc- Robiatl. The Figaro was Sig. Galassi, 
who has a musks ' 



which he uses artistically and with expression, 
and he put plenty of vivacity and volubility into 
the droll, gay part. Sig. Did Puente, an admi- 
rable baritone, easy and dignified in action, was 
as good a Count Alinaviva as one could desire. 
M. Thierry, thick anil rotund in person, had n 
good unctuous bass voice for Dr. Bartolo, ami the 
parts of Don Basilic Don Curzio. even to the 
drunken gardener Antonio, were no mere shad- 
uws in the song and action of Signori Bignardi, 
Grazzi, ami Frnnccschi. Add the fine orchestra 
and chorus, and it will be clear that there we 
had for once a memorable presentation of a hith- 
erto hut half appreciated masterpiece in o]Mtra- 

Donizetti's Lucia di Lammrrmoar, musically, 
does not keep its freshness like the Sonnambula. 
Its music is fur less spontaneous. Yet It abounds 
in ever-pleasing and pathetic melody, and has 
superb ensembles. It still remains, and probably 
will long remain, one of the popular favorites 
among operas. It palls and again grows upon 
us by turns, and should not be heard too fre- 
quently. Such pathos and pervading gloom, 
even if the pathos were all real, though for a 
while It fascinate, may easily grow irksome, anil 
I lie sum of its expression morbid. Some of the 
happiest and brightest of its musical ideas occur 
in strange connection, malapropos dramatically ; 
fur instance, that lively strain with which the 
chorus suddenly interrupt Edgardo's dying scene 
— strange form of sympathy I And again much 
of the tlorid vocal virtuosity of Lucia's mud 
scene, especially the rivalry of voice and llute. 
But then, such was the power of Gerster's genius, 
with her wonderful purity of voice and perfect 
execution, to lift it all up into a higher atmos- 
phere and spiritua ize it, making the highest tones 
and brightest ornamental passage* to thrill with 
feeling, that you lost all thought of anything at 
all technical and artificial, and took it all as 
pure, consistent, simple and divine expression. 
In her singing and entire impersonation of the 
part, site was to us the very Ideal of Lucia. The 
rustic simplicity of Amina had given place to 
the refined and high-born maiden. All she does 
is characteristic, and the discrimination seem* to 
be without calculation and unconscious, one of 
the instinctive processes of the artistic genius. 

It was the best performance of the opera as a 
whole that we have ever bad here. Sig. Cam- 
panini, greatly improved in voice, and wonder- 
fully so in action, came in for his full share of 
the enthusiasm of the public, leaving little to 
be desired In the Edgardo. Galassi made a 
very marked impression as Enrico. Foli, with 
his imposing voice and suture, lent great weight 
to the pari of the priest Baimondo ; and, for 
once, the ungrateful tenor music of Arturo found 
an agreeable exponent in Bignardi. The great 
sextet and chorus was magnificently *ung, and 
received with the wildest enthusiasm. 

We hardly trust ourselves to speak of Carmen 
(given on Friday evening, January S), so dis- 
appointed were we and so little interested in the 
music, of which we had read and heard such 
glowing praise. It was the romantic plot, the 
intense dramatic action, the picturesque local 
coloring, the Spanish scene* and tableaux, that 
made the principal appeal, and that mostly to 
the eye. Bizef* music has a certain piquancy, 
and charm of nationality ; the instrumentation 
is brilliant, often rich, and sometimes overloaded ; 
some of the melodies have a strange, peculiar 
beauty; but the resulting impression of the 
whole, in our mind, and we believe in most 
minds, was of a continual ami rather tiresome suc- 
cession of Spanish dance-tunes, — many of them 
very pretty, but to many of thcin very cloying. 
The song of the hero of the bull fight created 
some enthusiasm ; but nearly every aria or »ong 
of any serious pretension seemed to be 



restless straggle to get away from the 
key, right in the middle of a period sometimes, 
and then wriggle or jump back again ; we can- 
not think It anything hut willful, a desperate en- 
deavor to appear original. Perhaps this is what 
some of the admirers mean by '■ traces of the 
Wagner style." which they discover in it. AVe 
will not hold Wagner responsible for anything 
so bad, although he did wage war upon the fam- 
ily relationship of keys. In Wagner's " un- 
cndliche Melodic." such restless confusion of all 
keys is one thing (his thing), but in set melodic*, 
like these of Bizet, it is quite another. 

We cannot think it can be wholesome to be- 
come Infntuated with such an upera, or such a 
drama. It seemed to us unfortunate for the first 
introduction of Miss Minnie Ilntik, that she 
should he identified with such a character as the 
reckless, selfish, sensual, degraded Spanish gypsy 
and girt of' the streets, Carmen. And identified 
she was with it about as fully and as cleverly as 
one dramatically could be. Her rich dramatic 
quality of voice, her ease and versatility of song, 
her beauty, enlianeed by the picturesque cos- 
tume, her dashing and defiant air, awl her in- 
tensity of passion, with her complete consistency 
of action (though upon so low a plane) com- 
bined to make a strong impression. But we had 
rather that her triumph had been in »o«i»e other 
music ami in another sort of play. Moreover, 



the Carwten 



music confines her to the middle* 
and tower region of her voice, which is not her 
best, altliough the made it singularly expressive ; 
the part is now taken in London by Trcbelli, 
the famed contralto, whom it suits belter as a 
singer, while Hauk is probably the better actress. 

A* for the way in which the piece was put 
upon the stage ami sung and acted, and accom- 
panied by Arditi's admirable orchestra, we have 
only praise. Sig. Campanini, as the tormented 
soldier lover, Don Jose, surpassed himself in 
song and action ; his acting in the last scene 
was superb and carried all before it- Sig. Del 
Puente had all the vivacity and conscious power 
and triumph of the Toreador ; and M. Thierry 
and Sig. Grazzi, the two gypsy smugglers, filled 
out the music and the picture well. Excellent, 
too, in their by-play antl in their singing, both 
in solo and concerted passages, were Miles. La- 
blache and Robiati, as Carmen's two gypsy 
fHends. But the one redeeming element of in- 
nocence and purity, amid so much that is repul- 
sive and depraved, waa the small but grariou* 
part of Michael*, modeled apparently upon the 
Alice In Robert It Diaki,, which was most 

But think of MeycrwlT Alice mus^and whTt 
is this to it in point of beauty, frc.hness, 0 r 
originality ! There were some graceful bits of 
ballet introduced. After listening to it ill aa 
well as we were able, tve came away earing but 
little about Carmen, and many confessions to the 
same effect were whispered in our ear. 

On Saturday afternoon the .s'wnomWa was 
repeated to a crowded theatre, when the enthu- 
siasm for Mme. Gerster was almost at fever 
height. Of the second week we must speak in 



CONCERT RECORD. 
Tut boa; faiteral between this namber of ear new rot- 

of ilate, end tbeii the sll-absorbinc cuuna of a iin nights 
of opera haie left w sadly in arrears la our *tl«*>pu to 
keep up with the caleutlar of oooeerts We bar* to go 
back to a week or more before Christmas to pica ap Uis 
thread. Perhaps la* best thing »* rcnlii do would be le 
wipe the slat* oft clean sail open a fresh aeeouat. But 
nicmorj will funiiib a lew fmirnieeiUry notes oat of the con- 
fused anil crowded put to oridgs the chasm over, ttusagh 
bat slightly. 

- The Cbrtatm*. Oraterlo, He .We*»A, gfan by the 
id Uatd» Sociitt (Dec *tj, was ralig- 
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lonely attended by aa great a crowd u usual, ard lh» par- 
forrnanee aa a whole bay he recorded as a reruarkaUy food 
one, — el any rate, eo far aa the grand cknu, orchestra, 
and lagan (Mr, B. J. Lan|[) were concerned Some of the 
nnoUt and arUurn quite euccestrul choruses, like -And 
with bit ttripea," and the final "Amen" chorus, went bet- 
ter than we ever beard them here. Mrs Prater, of Cincin- 
nati, tang the nmrsim tub*. »«t» of them, like ■• He ahail 
Ired hit flock," arith one rapreatlnu; but on tue wbule the 
diapooiuted br the efnirt with whkb the etrore to rntttml 
ber voice and by bee unclear enunciation ; we Ante beard her 
wken ahe did beraecf more juatiee. Mr. Courtney, too, the 
Engliili tenor, teemed not quite to hare recovered from the 
hoaneneea which baa effected kii fine manly mice in all bia 
public effects since he came to thia country, although hie 
•tile waa eicellent. Mm lie Webb, our young contralto, 
■node ber Ant attempt in oratorio, and with marked luc 
cane. She aajtg with fervor and with aimple. true riprrt- 
aion ; bar rich and ayranatbrtte vole* only larking weight 
auffleifxit for to Urge a bsU. It ta to ber credit that ahe 
did not omit (aa nearly all eojitraltua hate donei tlie nteond 
pan of the air: ■• He waa deepieed." Mr. John P. Winch 
(in place of Mr. Whitney, who waa 1111 bore off the triumph, 
of Ike evening in the great lie aire. The chore, waa In 
farce, at leant MO voices, and bore noble teetinaony to the 
thorough training of toe experienced conductor, Carl Zee 
rahn. 

— Hakyard Ml'tirai, Aaaoci.trto.v The teeond 
r Cotacert (tie*. l»l bad for programnie: — 

. from the Cbrlatanaa Oratorio . . J. ,T fl.rrn 
I Coucerto, In A major .... .tfosarf. 



Overture to •* AKon 
••Siegfried Idyl . 



H. G. Item, 



"Trantcriptk.ii for I'at), - Iter I 




II. (5. TrrKKa. 
Symphony. In A, Op. 93 . . 



. . . SrAuorrt. 

l»*aon*r\ 

der Wat- 

. hV,..,nrv- r.r»«;j. 




t lint time in.1 

time in tloeton-l 

The lovely I aatocabr of Bach, fax finer even than that 
In Handel'i Afranu*. waa beautifully given with Frans a ad- 
ditional irjiUumenUtion. The abort Schubert Overture la 
very apirited and rxillttnt, and waa brilliantly played. The 
'* Siegfried Idyl " it a remarkably mild piece fee Wagner. — 
In one rather abort etudWeuto movement, and but ligntlv 
■cored, with no brata bwt a at ogle iromptt and two burnt. It 
wta compoeed tome time before the A'kj/tW of bia Xiabe 
langen Cycle, on lb* oceaaioo of the birth of a young Sieg- 
fried Wagner. Ita themee are enaracterlatlc enough of 
Wagner in ha gentler and more trntiniental moode, and are 
worked op Into a vague and dreamy web of anitunwa aweet 
eouttd, which la all that many people aak of muaic- It taenia 
to bint of the ntyatkeal and fatcinatiwg infioenee of the tnuiidt 
on a young, heroic, and poetic mind wandering In 
Than an bird* warbling in ahnndanee. The 
■ twenty, rich and dcUcnte tone 
e; the tbernea do not devrevp: they re- 
aquirm within a narrow circle; they give 
yuu a tort of nigbtnaan feeling, an interne retUreeneaa, but | 
kit and ttpreeeed the tame i 
to bia MtUttrnnftr print tong. It waa, bow. I 
ever, warmly received, at it waa carefully and nicely played, 

in at a day'a 
ited In a 

I la torn* degree to give ue the not too common 
pleasure of bearing a Moaart ( onorrto Tbia one In A 
major it very beautiful, and Mr. Tucker, accuatouaed to 
bender and mere modern teaks, want to bar in hat loyal tea. 
derntat and deference In Moaart, that the muaic did not 
apeak quite freely for itself The piano forte part, having 
but Little of the modem breadth and bnlUancy, we. treated 
delicately to be -are, yet timidly end coblly. The temp, of 
the tlow movement waa taken much U» mow, to that it did 
sot teem to march. The brilliant, etrong. young virtuoeo 
dad not arena to feel quite in hit dement. Inose, therefore, 
who did not fit their attention mainly en the orcbettra, 
voted the work dell and dimpnouitingi taken aa a whole it 
la a rkh and beautiful Concerto. Mr. Tucker bad bia 
chance far etnngth and brilliancy in Tauaig'a traittrription 
of the - Bade of the tt'aa,,r»i • if that piece eerened a 
roekleaa, mad ettravagants, it waa Tauaig'a fault, not hie in- 
terpreters. But the tvtr glorious, the divine Seventh Sym- 
phony came after to purify the air and bueh the Ilahel; the 
ftrtt two raemaurea of it trananurted one into a terror, pun 
b aa e m of delight. That, too, waa phtyed with fine precaaloa 
and with fervor, and baa eeldom lawn more heartily enjoyed. 

The third concert came laet weak (Jan. ilj, and these wen 
the trlertiont: — 



••.Song. " The Yowng Sun," with orchestral 

aecontpan iment by Li tat 5rAaoerf. 

Mint Favxt KKLtonn. 
••Second Symphony. In II. Op. 12 ... . AroAeat. 
Allegro non troppo. — Adagio non trappo. — AUrgretlo 
grazioto quasi Andsntiuo. — Allegro eon tpirito. 
Ine Bach Suite made a fine inipression; iU lint move- 
ment (overture/, to seldom beard, opent the terira of piecea 
In a large, hmad, want, hearty etyle; and, though with no 
eontraat of otlirr inatnimentt, etrepl three trumpets, egaaiit 
the atritigt and olioea In uailaon with litem, It tram* to lack 
no wealth of color. It WAa a astiifai-tion to bear the well- 
known heavenly Aria, to often played of late by the great 
virtuuaot of the violin for a ado on the It tiring, giteu for 
once in ita proper place and at Bach wrote it, — aa a an. 
prano melody, in right rrJatkeii with the accompanying kn- 
tlrumenu. It teemed a pity that the brutque and jovial 
Gavotte aboubl not end the Suite, after the lamer Bourree 
and Gigtie. 

Schumann • Cnwrini overture, one of the r^reaiett over- 
tirrea alnce lleethoven, waa splendidly performed, and can 
man properly be railed the striking feature of the concert 
than the new Brahma Syaiplueiy, Willi which we will not 
wrestle just now, bating neither room, nor lime, nor tt«ood. 
Suffice it to my, the orrocetra. eouatdrnng the bw rehear- 
rela, ga.e a ray credilaUe inlerriretalion of it. and that, if 
the Adagio and tome portneii of the other mmeiucntt wen 
oracun and vague to moat littenert, it waa in the main fol- 
lowed wttli intercut and much mjuyrd. We thai], per- 
bajw, bait a better ofjiortuoili to ditruaa ita mrrila more at 
length. 

Mlaa Fanny KelliH^g ia one of the mod improving and 
moat utiafactnry of out yi*ing »(ojo tangent. Her leail- 
tiful voice hat gained much In alrrugth and In endurance, 
at well aa in aaeetueta, throughout iut nuiptat. Heellio- 
ven't Italian Srena ia a aeiere trial for any linger. She 
gan the recitalite with atrong dramatic rrnphtaia and power, 
and tang the Aria, "Per pieta," beauliiully. The wbob 
piece waa well conceived and given in the right ear neat 
•peril, the voice only thowing ayniptoena of fatigue In the 
trying fltiale- Scbuhert't " IHe junge Sonne" it a tong 
wall known with piano; but Litrt'a imtrarnentatkej tuppliea 
a rich, Impoping background, agaimt which the ainger't 
voin wta well relieved, although the heavy batata now and 
then yortitlly obacurcd it. It waa tong with true feeling 



and el 

— ( hie of the mott delightful of the tmaller concerta of 
the araaon waa that of Mr. 0. W. St'texiui, at Mechanlca* 
Hall, on Monday evening. Dee. Iff. The programme con- 
titled of four piecea. beginning with the flrtt rnoveniasit of 
MendeJraohn't fine old Quintet, in B fiat. Op. 87, — the 
Quintet which formed the earner atone, at it wen, of the 
ur.cii.Al Mendel-ohn Quintette Hub; thit time it had the 
brillitnt InterravHatioii of the club aa it ia admirably com 
poaed to-day, Mr. Tbouatt Kyan Iteiug the only one left uf 
the original rormhert; Maura. 11. Iaateenann, lbuinnu- 
ther, Edward lleindl, and Itudelpb Hennlg being now aa- 
aocitled with bim. Nest, Mr. Sumner played Tauaig'a 
eitnnaety difibcult arrangenient of the Toccata and Fugwe, 
in (i minor, by Bach, which aboard a remarkable dewlop- 
menl of bia powen aa a pianitt — now taking rank among 
our funmorf unee. He then joined with our rentier It , >.. 




bincelliet, Mr. Henoig. in a brilUant perfbrnianee of lite 
bright and genial Sonata, in A major, Op. 119, of Beethoven. 
Finally came a moat clear and finiabed, and in every way en- 
joyable prrtWruann of the great Septet by llunir.el. AU 
the levru inatnimentt wen a,lei|wate ; the flute of Mr. Heindt, 
the oboe of Mr. de Hi baa, and Mr. Hamann't horn blend- 
ing delightfully with the tlrlngt, U. 
Manoly au|^.liod a aun and noble t 



Orebeatral Suite in D ...... 

Overture. — Air. — Gavotte. — Bourree 
•Soma, "Ab! per«*>" I 
•Aria, "Per pieta, nan dinnl addio" ( ' 
Mim 1 AH.tr 

• lo< 



J. S. Bat*. 

-Glgwe, 
iVrcrAoren. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
KM Yomk, Oac. ,M. — On Saturday evening, Mr. 
Carlberg gan hit teeond Symphony Couotrt at L'bickering 
Hall, with the followuig progrAinme ! — 

Overture to o Medea " , Hargiti. 

Fourth Concerto (G) ifrrbVore*. 

Mr. S. B. Mtua. 
Kiunanra (from Salle in A) ■ ... 17. IT. .Viraoii. 
Iteeiiauon and Aria, •• Nuate di Figaro - . . Jfowrf. 

Sir. < , it i-t.nr i.Lii, 

Symphony, In A (Scotch) v 

Perbapa Mr. Carllawg It wit* in giving ua few norvluea, 
although he certainly deviated from bit lyttcm — if it be 
one — in placing upon Lb) programme the Kumanta, by 
.Nicln-U; thia wta raally a vary neat bit of romrmilion, with 
an inetruiwnlatKei full of color (ptaaibly too full J, while the 
treatment auggeated the elaaalc romantic acbool. 1 tbould 

^ f rT^vertiare1o U W^o' 1 b Tebarnntig "^Tj't moat 
arriooa and elevated character; alruott every rompoatr mme- 
limea dientounU from hit Prgatua and dearandt to — well — 
if not l/vrmifi/e. to en met bang very like it- Thia rburgiet 
never dnea ; he may, perbapa, be biaam or weird, bat every 
pbraet It full of reriooa intention and noble purpoee. 

Sig. Cempobeilo ang the Moaart Arm vary acceptably, 
and received aa encore to which be reaponded with Coonod a 
" Valley 5 « be U a gaanly, mnmt, at ' 



Candor compelv me to aay that Mr. klilla did not dietint 
guiah bimatlf in the Concerto, which requirea far difTrreu- 
trealment from that which be cbote to gin it- In the Brat 
place, in almott every one of the forte paataget, be I 
tbe tone of ibe piano in a way thai wet potit 
In the teeond place he made many ilipt and I 
may be atlribulad to bit bring out of practice. Lajtly. 
he hurried the lime in the mott mwapected placet, in a way 
for wbacb the anew teemed to fumiah no warrant. Added 
to all tbia. there teemed to be an entire lack uf tympelhy 
betann the ceeraratra - - aa conducted — and tbe paattiat; 
they aernied to be, in one rente, tt twonlt'-polula, and 
there wen repeated uittancn where tbe puuvo waa half a 
beat In advance of lb* other prrtbrnien : in one cent — 
In tbe final movement — it waa only by tbe wtrnott agility 
that Carllawg marraged lo jump hit form to tbe correct 
•pot. Ou the whole, It wat a perfcemaoce which nflected 
credit neither upon the ptanitt, wboae ability we all know 
and recogtiize, nor u^oo tlie otNidnetor, 

The " Scotch *' Symphony went really very well, albeit 
Mr. Carlberg takea tonat tiugukr Ubenara with the trm|iua ; 
and, by the way, tbe urrbrttrt, anuaed to tbe latlttade which 
he made uee of, could hardly be mil weed to conform to bit 
idaaa, and did to with obvkmt reluctance. Tbia, of count, 
wat all wrong, for even if bit conception of the avmphotiy 
he errora.Hu (I certainly think it it;., it it rtill Ike buai- 
neaa of tire privatta to obey their olficer, and it would teem 
that adMiuatr rebtaraatt ahuuhj btvt tecured a unity of pur- 
pote which wat conata r wom by Ita tieaitoe- F, 

Saw Toub, Jab. t. — The Brooklyn Pallbarmonk So- 
ciety ban tecwred tbe amieea of Theodora Tboniaa aa 
m lineal director for the coming aeaton. Ue will caaluet 
the orrbeatni at each cuncert and it the reheanal iroaoe- 
tlaately precrvlirg. The Ural loo rebeartaia c4 each concert 
will be conducted by Mr. William la. IHetrich. The or- 
rjaratn numban titty-five prrfomiert, and h mainly com- 
poted of pity era formerly in the Ihumat 4 Irrlavtra It it 
•ulatantially tin tame aa that engaged by Mr Carlberg fur 
hat tymphony concerta at CblckerUtg Hall, In New York. 
Tbt programme of lha (rat concert of the tnanty-trat teat ret 
(Dec. 14) wat at follows: — 

Srmpbcejy. ■ Eroica " j9cclAoren. 

Aria, " Acb ! Ich babe tie rerloeen " ... Ohdt. 
Min Arrmg McCi'txt-M. 

Cnncertor.^ violin AfrrWcfatola. 

Andante _ Rondo. 
Mr. EowAtn l iaati. 

Overt un to " Genovera " Mumann, 

Sokw for violin! — 

(a.) Nocturne, F. flu. Op. 1'. So '2 . . . CAopta. 
(A.) Melodice beroiqtlra et lyriqum Hoogroiaea. 
Tranarribed by HaataJKI. 

(r.) Maaourka, Op 7, So. 1 CAom'a. 

Vortfeei, " IHe Meittertinger " Ko^ner. 

Opinlotsa may vary concerning the manner In which 
Thorn ai inier|ireta the muile of certain cbataleal eoeo|Kwera; 
but there can be only one voin with regard to bit command 
of an a reheat re. and we know that the Thomaa band without 
the magnetic hiOnrnce of Thomaa it like the peayof Hamkrt 
minut Ibe Prince of I 'remark. Tbe orcbettra it on* of the 
last in tbe wurW, and. with Thomia at tbe head, it ia perfec- 
tion. 

Id the performance of the Symphony, a eJoee oleerrrr 
might hen noticed tin alrtrnn of cert tin fine touchet of 
lone-thadiitg which fontarty ebaraeter.re,) the work of thia 
orrbjrttra; but the ttrengtb, clrarraaa, tiki hriOianey of the 
interpntation wen laryond qoealion The Vonpiel of Dit 
.Ururrraityrr' alto waa performed in wiagnifieeitt ttybr. 
Mr. lldaanl Hemenyi gan an admirable perfornranot of 
i'i beautiful Concerto. Tbe oreheatra wat a iire- 
initred of a drag upon the pertorrnance, aa 
when he played in New York. In reap, mat to 
an encore, after the Chopin p tr t. es, be pUyed a transcription 
of MendeUaobn't " Spring-Song." Altogether bia perform- 
ance wat the best I bttt heart) from him, bring really ad- 
mirable, albeit tbe ercentricttln of hit ttyle will come out 
in the oddest manner. Mies McCullum It eiidowed by nat- 
wre with a goad votes, but tbe bat yet to learn bow to ting. 
Her elfceli In this dlreetion welt warmly applauded by tbe 
aatemhlage and crownrd with nowers. If not wuli •wereaa . . . 

Jak. II — At tbe third concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety, at Stein way HsU, on Saturday evenuig, Jan. 4, the 
programme waa: — 

I'nfiaiianed Symphony, in B minor. . , 

Air from " Xerxes " 

Mies AXXA DRAtDIL. 
Caanatla for piano. Op. 16, A minor - . 

Mr Fiuxi rllMMKU 
La Captive." Keverle for contralto, with orcheatrt, 

H. - 

Symphony in C, So. 2. R. Sei. 

The strangely beautiful fragment by Schubert aflbcts the 
Imagination with an indeacrilabee charm. It H t tragedy of 
the gods What tbe ml might have been who rball dan to 
fancy V As well attempt to retton the Veout of Miln 
Schumaran'i Symphony, in C, it among the grealett of all 
the great lympbonree, — a maiterpiree uf genmi. The sub- 
jects an lofty and poetic, and developed with maLebtrea akill. 
Tbe work, as a wbule. it lymmetrical in form aa weal aa oobla 
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The nk of tfce orcbeetrawae mt quit* .bat It eWcM 
W. Wilh all reafwrt to t>r. tHmnmA, wl>. . • »..„.! ino- 
axlan ai»t »*<, U daln*; (oul wnrk. It muit b. Mid that car- 
ta*! fiortieait of th* $rmf*Vmj w«n alighted; ikiUMj tlie 
Scherco, which tu ruafcad through at a trrril,k pa.-r, .t Ui* 

foe tiolin. with omen, harp, and aljiiirt. uruiid br rfatme- 
bcrger. Afterwanli [for encore) she eang liillar'a " Prajwr." 
Her phenomenal ro>ee anil h«r fine phruinc were best dla- 
plated Ui the " Iteverie " Kt Berlioa, a eoenpoeition of consid- 
erable difficulty, and remarkable for the exquisite beaatj of 
tW orcbeetrni •rtticr. u well M the ikill with which the 
Mtodjr h raried to nut Uw change* in to* port'i thought. 

Mr. Fruu Samuel plej. will, faalit. end good teat*, but 
br not unknown raaeon he railed on U.I. occaaion to do 
jiulic* to the (Jriar Concerto, a nrmarkaWj original aad ele- 
gant oompoaHion, which I bar* fwwnd ooauiow to praia* 
heretufcir*. Hit interpretation waa lacking In drop, and be 
failed to produc* a brtiad, annoroiia tori* from hie inatromant 
Tin- orchestral aoeitm|wiitnMtit waa too haaey, and at time* 



th* piano waa quite) Inaadlbla. I hesitate to .It in jodipnent 
cat Mr. Rumwele plajlag, aa I hear Iroea avere qmarter that 
It la reenarkahl; Una. I am inclined to ballare that from 



tie* at the concert. 



> he tailed to do bbaealfjua- 

A. A. C. 



Baltimore, Jaj» 11. — Ws an to ha™ oar Peeljod y 
Concerts, eight of them as usual, tike first to take piece 
the iAth of Uim month Kather a hi* beginning this, and 
to be ascribed mainly to Uw usual de-ay in opening th* tub- 
emptlon list, which the committee should hive done In Oct©, 
her instead of putting it off until December. If this had 
been done tbe requiiita signatures would probably hate been 
obtained by this time, ll It La, the tin falla short, about 
one hundred •ubeeriben, of the number calculated on, and 
tbe deficit will bare lo be made up in some way or olher 
before the end of tbe month. Perhaps * trustee with a big 
heart and a jdetboric pwnw will asswt the mualnsl depart- 
nwntoutof il.pr**mtdiWmraa. Tbe um^tn^t with tbe 
cTcbeetra i* eeaetillally the ten* at laet winler. TW per- 
formers are guaranteed a (sertain turn out of the ■uWcripixHi 
fund, ft* thirty rshsaraels aad eight concerts, Uw receipts for 
j dirtd 

Tbe IaatltwW lurnUhea eretw 
the director. 

a natural consequent* of inch aa arrartu^cneot, the 



at tbe door being d.rtdsd equally among Uieui. 

Uw hall, gaa, printing, st- 




I* Imi thirty two 
Uw new .ueie of the new 

We .ball 

therefore have to content owrselm with Uw more limpl* 
compositions of tbe earlier etandard daaslox, and the op in 
ion of your correspondent ■ Uwa we oau weU aflbnl to do 
without Uw claihing inewvatwOne of Berlioa and Saint- 
Sacm far a amatm, and turn with keener enjoyment to tbe 
pore Mmpticity, Uw paeaweiaU «iepUi, and Uw autdiuw beau- 
Urn of Haydn, LWllo.vn., and «nwt. 

It w greatly lo be deplored lint, while Uw other depart- 
mente of tbe Peabody IneUtute are enjoying riu|iV appro- 
priation from tlw |ri*litule f 4 mt and fruio private aouroea, 
the miwical ilepertnwnt abould tuitrt ao much neglect. It 
■ trtw, Uw f net ktote, like aoocw other liwUtuUoa* and eor- 




Uw lecture*? Without inquiring more deeply into Uw 
tiuei of tliia unfortunate state of alfuri, let ue rather look 
about it* for a remedy. The Inatitute will probably not be 
la position |o make •ppropriationa lo Uw coocerta aa for- 
meHy. for eonw years to eurue, and until that proaperoua eon- 
diUoo of aftViri U reached, Uw only way in which Uw eon. 
certe can ha made an absolute certainty la by prirate dona- 
tion. Tlw Peabody Art (wllery aprang Into ealataiiot 
entirely in this way; by donaliooa of worka of art Ircen 
euch men a* Mr. W. T. W altera, and Mr John McCoy, 
and a good round earn from Mr, Jokm W. Gams*. Mr 
Charlea Eaton, chairman of tbe muaical oommlttee, and 
Uw only trustee who atea n a to take an iMelligenl, active in- 
in Uw weinart of Uw mueeeal depertrwenl, baa, on 



Mxastoos autatanUallT *t* 
Thee* are -tap* In Uw right direction- Seernty-firc 
Uwiiaand doUara, properly In net id, would, with Uw addi- 
tion of what »bould be realUed (roen Uw sale of tvkete, 
yield a mffirimt surn annually, to 
of ten symphony concerta, will, Ibui 
» hrw of our wealthier clttaeeu 
apare for ao .andahle an o*.yect ! 

For the Imoaedwi* future, we are asswfied to kaoe that 
we ihatl have the eocwerta this aeaaon, at any rata. The 
advent of Uw Boctou Mendelssohn Qedntotta Hub, whleh 
le to give a concert here on Uw Slat, is looked forward to 
with interest in muaical circles. MiaJKira. 

Milwal-kkc, Wu, Dkc. U, 1878. _ Tb* week from 
Due. 6 In Dee. 18 brought u* four ccewerta of note, tern by 
local organiaationa, and two by visiting nauijciane Tb* 
Arat was by tbe A Hon Club, a oaaie chorue of about ritty 
rutcea, whom lender la Mr. Wo, U Teeottna. of Chicago, 



They ha*« associated with Uwm Uw Cecilian Choir, 
eborua of some sitly ladies, who anaistad at tbia concert, 
Uw leogramnw of which eras coni no eed of Handela Ads 
ea>f O'ts/ete* and Uw first part uf jwlendriwahn a *Sr /'tW. 
Tbe ehoruse* of these two ccenposiUotis were ««% in Uw 
main, uith nreciskm of attack, with accuracy Utrowghrnit, 
wilh purity of intonation, eitb derwate gradatlmi <d ligbt 
and shade, with Are, spirit, and vigor euch aa I haie net re 
seen auqauwad and rarely equaled. It la evident thai Mr. 
Tomtine has very rare gifts as a chorus director. He knows 
how to select hit singers, he restricts tbe number to pre- 
cisely tbose required to LeJaJtce tbe parts properly; Iw weeds 
out poor material mnorselewOy ; be carefully derelops erery 
voice whicb can br made arailable, gning per*onal attention 
Ui nu-h Ir.rllv li:a. orjrr; tit kr .»» exactly whst kmmal 
done, and inaitta on ita being done, requiring rtrict attenlwn 
from every singer from Uw start, be baa the gift uf com. 
menu, and of Inspiring his forces with u»b.<unde<l mthuii 
aam, and be is full of power and untlsurriog eiwrgy He 
| pays the cao se et attantion to minute detaJla, and he atudwa 
the coni{>ositloiM be Is toeomluct atUi Ute uti.-«t c%rr_ so as 
to gire a true Uitrrprrtatiuei of them. The rnsutt of all this 
was that tbe choruses were almost 6aultlmsl i doiw. ( shoaild 
not be obliged to urito •'almcea " but for the fact that Uw 
had only a single rehenraal frith Uw orciwatra, and 
in a pUce so dinVretit from th* room where their usual 
i are held that they belt awkward and emlwxrawd. 
Tbe ant aneasinrm appeared somewhat at Uw ee*wert, and 
in axne parts of the most difficult choruses tbe singers 
aho*ed a tendency to pull apart ; but Mr, ToniL.ni. who also 
saerned alighUy aniioua. eoccredfd in holding them well 
Uigvther. The remedy for this is obrioua. J'bere abould 
he snore rehearsals eith Uw orvlwstrs, and in the place 
where Uw cueeeii is to be given, The orctwalra, aiao, ought 
to be better than this one, which waa very weak in strings, 

Tlw part of Arii waa taken by Dr. C, T. Bernca of 
t *b«cagf>, who gat* il vrry rmliUbJr. lite other sohiiets 
were M m Fanny Kallogg, Miw Abby Cesrk, Mr. W, H. 
Fessenden, and Mr. M. W. Whitney. Miw Kellogg has 
during Uw past two years. Her 
and evenness, and she has 
Her style shows everywhere 
the careful training and example of Mow. RtiderwkrfT. 
One could desire to fed more power behind her rendering 
of such mufic as aSf PaiU: at the hut recitative, espe- 
cially, before the chorus at the climax, *M>h great la the 
depth," It was evident that aha had reached her limit, and 
had no power in reserve; but sbe makes noble use of Uw 
gifts she has, and we are to be thankful and ask nothing 
more. Miss Clark baa a beautiful tone, and rang Uw Aria 
« But the Ld.nl is mindful of bis own " so exquisitely, and 
with such pure and deep feeling, that we all regretted that 
there ame nothing more for her to sing. Thai Aria was a* 
cuyoyable a* anything eta* la the whole evening. Mr. F 
senden was n*4 In hn bast voice, but hit work waa entirely 
adnquata, as was, of oourse, Mr. Whitney's, who sings a* 
aaaily aa if ha had power wtouch In reserve for half a dozen 
other parts at the aam* lima if It could only be nwde avail- 
able. 

On tbe whole, except the inadequate ort^wstra, tb* per. 
furmance was one which Mejidclasohii himself might hat* 
admired. 

Tbe second nx>crrt waa the ilWlh of the Milwaukee Mu- 
aical Society, also a male chorus with an s*soeietad chores 
of Isdiea, about Uw am in numbers ss the Arion (Jub 
Cecilian Choir, under the leadership of Prof Wm. Mickler, 



1 Uw balance and enntraat of Uw four inore^nenta Th* 
thematic traatntent Is admirable, the counterpoint rossterly, 
and the tustrnmeiitatinn a continual surprise and delight. 
The Uwttwa of th* first and third nMrreuaenta are well 
marked nwsodic |«hrases, easily renwnabered. and very 
charming, those of Uw first movement impreesing at oooa 
by their siguidcanoe, and by Uwir broad, noble char*eter- 
| he Adagio and dual Allegro are foruwd of lawtivea not ao 
easy to carry away with on*, hut the total etfect of Uw 
former is very pleasing, while Uw latter, rushing forward 
merrily to Uw final climax, makes a very sal isfsctory ending 
to an extremely fine con-i[ioaition, This Syniipnoiiy i> nut 
what the CiernwAS call »n *' epoch-making "or a " pa>th- 
beeakiug " work, hut it is nevertheless tl***i«agblT ortginal, 
both Id ita aooUvea and treataaent ; and coming, a* it due*, 
irons a composer tweedy yean younger than Wagner. It 
prove* that those prophets of the future who sung dirge* 
over the grave of pure Irictru mental music snsr* too luuty. 
The 8yu»pltony baa lite In It yet, and only requirrs the 
touch of a master to show Uksl geniuv is stiU side to ex- 
press its cooceptiona through f.irtus which autBosd for Usst- 
hoven. 

Aa to tbe peraietnanc* of this trork, Uw orchestra waa of 
foir siar, - eight first and eight second riollan, flee viokas, 
five celloa, three doubw-baasra, and Uw usual wind imrtru- 



nwde marked iniprovenient d 
voice he* gained in fullnre 
grown a mar* mature art»t. 



Tbe following was the 

1. Second Symphony <[) major | Op. ft, Joaomiee H. 
8. Aria for Soprano, from Uw Opera 
Opheus " 



r it | nar 



Maennercher, " Take wing, my i 



3. 

4 

<n.l 

ik.) The Violet 

6. Iter eric for Violin >.,.... 

Mr. Earn. O. W«t,rr. 

8. Introduction and Chorus of the Messen- 
gers of Peana from the Opera u Ri- 



Okr, r. Gtwrk. 



B. V 



Jfoaurf. 
esuHrns/e. 



Rick. Warmer. 




Of course, the ma 
Uw Symphony, a noble, satisfying, and I as paring composi 
Uon, every way worthy of a great writer. I heard It all 
twice in rehenraal before Uw concert, and, having previouely 
gnrw through tbe scare at the piano with Pn/ees*w Mickler, 
wa* able to form a wry good fclea of the wboV. The form 
U tlw tra«m»*l mw, tbe only noteworthy peculiarity being 
Uw interruption of Uw Allegretto, which reminds on* of a 
minuet, though it has by no nwenv the dance vf«rit »f the 
Mocsrt uilnuets, by a genuine scbertando m>rt*nwnt In 
alx cigbt time. This Uitemtptlon occurs twice. If I re- 
memher rightly, and contrasts wtth th* stately and graceful 
movement of the Allegretto most eharmlagly. It coin Unas 
new motives with a modification of Uw principal motive 
of Uw Allegretto la a thoroughly musician -like way. and 
ao gives Uw most perfect balance of unity and variety. In 
fact, them qualities appear throughout the work, the more 
on. atuxlim it, not only in Uw separate aooremeuta, but In 



aaawtaj — but had to be made up in part of young and in- 
experienced platen ; and the number of rehearsal* snw bas- 
iled by sack of funds, ao that one miwt not think of apply- 
ing Uw tests of execxleuee which we apply to orchestras of 
mature artists, who play together continually under Uw 
same leader. Out though various crudities rod roughiecmea 
were perceptiliw, the horn* bcang especially uncertain, tlw 
performaiirc a* a whole was very a pin ted, arid good enough 
to enable us to keep our attautiou fixed on tbe work itself, 
and to make it thceoughly interesting and delightful. We 
owe cordial gratitude to Uw Muaical Society, and to it* able 
conductor, for this perf o rnaaitc*. Tbe real of tbe pro- 
gramme does not require lengthy mention, The solo per- 
formances wen not niuarkable either fce uwrit or demerit; 
the male chorus was wall sung, a* was also Uw chorus from 
rViraaa, a chorus simple enough In form to be by anybody 
esse than Wagner; it h really charming in its moUve* and 
iowtmtnentatsMt, and teen tar ita perpetual modulations, an 
characteristic of Ita author. 

J approach the topic of Uw Marie Rut* cnivcert, which 
coeaes twit m order, with some dilfaaee.ee. It It not pre- 
sumption, even davmnable heresy, to find fault with a great 
••prv«M doeae eanifialix, the only IngitiouUe aucceaaor uf 
Psrepa " ? And yet, if I must coiiteas th* hooeat truth, \ 
not only was not inspired by this renowned lady's ssuging: 
I waa even dimatiafiad and dUpeaaead by it- She aang n 
grand Aria from H Trv**tort. eh* tor* a pteaien to tot- 
tan, aht worked her tremolo atop (Italian " wobbla "V I, 
and I forgave her, for though I wit even more strongly 
than ever before that Uw Diane we* all rubbish, I recog- 
nise! the fact that. If she atwsf sing sod act this stuaT, she 
must needs b* mclodramalir and sensational tmi aha also 
song a song in Kngbsh, • It was a dream." by Cowen, and 
kept on her tnniolo all the aam* I doubted here, but 
smothered my doubts because of tbe semi-pathetla character 
of the song. But when she tang " Cumin' thru' Uw rye," and 
m wobbled " through that also. I gave her up. UW *■ 
from prima donnas who cant sing a single plain atraight- 
forwurd tone in a aimplt Inllad * Tbt prorvamnw had this 
merit, it we* a very consistent whole, — nut tew really noble 
or fine thing in it. though moat of It was better than the 
aforesaid grand Aria. Mm*. Rot* was very weil supported ; 
but 1 con fern to enjoying Brigiiob more than all the rest 
put together. I hop* this doesn't do injustice to Mr. 
Carieton, Mr, Kaiser, or Mr- Psaaw, wbuta uerfiu^uancea, a* 
such, veer* certainly creditable; but nothing but the higb- 
tst virtuosity nan rtileem a pri*gramme of inisrior, uoin- 
apiring musk, and pn*eul it tnma being tedious. 

Vlitnnally we had In WUhelmJ'a ccccrt, Uw hut one I 
have to nwntaon, and plenty of It: m.forturwtely we bad 
alee a programme Uw chief aim of which we* th* display 
of virtuosity. But eosnehow the general ton* waa higher, 
arx| despite tbe fart that Uien was little real music played or 
eung, one could n'l heap leing not only Interested but enthu- 
auwtic Your rea-wn need no asUowa* or eutogy of Wil- 
heintj'a casting from roe; those who ban beard him will 
belwve that In Mm Uw highest point of technical excellence 
he* (wan reached. Pity that we could n t hen beard blm 



play the Iwetboven Concerto instead of I 
to him. Mm*. Cerrrno interested and pleated aa; 
also had no music to play which could show whether ah* is 
a graat artist or only a skill fw! executant More 'a th* pity. 
Why muat artists lean all the good music osst when they 
give us a chance to bear Uwm but once I I am firmly con- 
vinced that Uw inferior program rues do not satisfy even the 



much a viftuoao may rejoice in Uw conedoninew of 
ability to otercocne difficulties, surely erery real artist must 
feel that men ability to play a violin or piano, conaidered 
aa an end, is no mora worthy of respect than ability to 
walk a rope stretched over Niagara. It is Uw end to which 
technical attainment is a meant, Uw interpretation of the 
n (.blest productions of human genius, which makn a violin- 
Let higher and better than a tight rope performer. WBI 
ever learn to appeal to what is k* in their su- 
T J. C F. 
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I un Uie ehaaao wboee hidden ground) 

Timorous buuler nev« eound ; 

How euut thou tnaaaurc tboae depth* profound ? 

I aw the r»in« that, Ja»nJ;n», ■»<*? 

lotereneee. taan, end channel steep; 

1 .ill awaken thine echoing doip! 

Iwi poniard, I duxlt or unit*; 
I em a Mrpmi, ea ease u alight ; 
I am the teeth of the topincwl Itc^chl ! 
rrmt. that defend i from the dagger blow, 
Knowledge that raffle, lie .nek., I know; 
Pethi round live upperonM peek ■„», go! 



geek not thj wandering w»y to wend 
Up •hen no cfcimoi* )" dsred ucend 
Oer pine tonioiiU wijr braiKhet bead ! 
I em tbe ulitrr ftaaet that reet 
Wrapt In the folde of the •tio.cloud't 
I wiO repose on Uij loft? ereet! 



Be. 



See. I en the motinnlree moanUin m«pt^ 

Ho^nofto'breelne in mine et.n*pbe 
Bt. I am the beame of the burning iun, 
Warming to Ufa ell I ehine opoo ; 
I will enhiwdle that heart of alone I 

See. date of the garden of Paredlee, 

Heughtr " Khrber. mj heart drftea 




fat! 




ETFXKA GERSTER IN BERLIN. 

(Trualaled from Die Ownrawart, Maj. UTT.) 

Berlin has just bad, at the close of winter, 
a great and unexpected pleasure. At the 
present hoar, can be made lite rare, supreme]) 
consoling, I might almost say exalting, ob- 
servation, how an honest and sincere good- 
will, in the best sense, such as under ordinary 
one is fortunate to find in a 
il, has suddenly seUed a whole 
Commonly, through the crowd- 
ing together of individuals, the nobler emo- 
tions are suppressed aud the baser are forced 
to the surface ; commouly uokinduess, envy, 
ill-will, rule the masses, and, as a matter of 
course, the world is mentioned as " tbe wicked 
world, the stupid crowd ; " but now the sweet 
! is to be seen of Berlin — yes, Berlin, 
for it* coldness and its lacerating 
- pleasing itself with the office of a 
loving, tender, and indulgent father. 

The voung girl who has worked this mir- 
acle is called Etelka Gerster : and il is a real 
tenderness, an affecting and solicitous friend- 
ship, that Berlin offers this young maiden. 
About four weeks since, there stood in the 

tone of the 



usual Italian opera companies, such as have 
been accustomed 10 favor us for many years, 
would appear at Kroll's Theatre. Every one 
knows what is generally to be expected from 
• company. 

Sir war nietrt in dem Thai geboren, 
Stan wnoete nichl woiier tie kaon, 
Uod eclinell war Ibre Spar verlorea, 
SjLoM lie ion ana Abaehied nahm." 

The ■ accomplished artists " outbid each 
other in insignificance. The affair then took 
its natural course. At the first performance, 
three weeks ago, the hall of Kroll's Theatre 
was empty; if we except ;he critics, who in 
the way of business were obliged to be pres- 
ent ; ouly a few of those people had strayed 
in upon whom it depends whether an impres- 
sion is to be made upon tbe public ; and thus 
of this singing company it could almost with 
certainty be prognosticated that it would share 
the fate of it* predecessors, and, like the rose, 
would blossom I Kit a day. 

Three weeks later, and in Kroll's great 
hall not a seat remains unoccupied ! Hun- 
dreds and hundreds must turn away from the 
door disappointed and cross ; aud the privi- 
lege to attend a performance must be paid for, 
by those who are unable to procure tickets in 
the customary way, at prices that remind one 
of the extravagant days of commercial pros- 
perity. The first rows of the parquet are re- 
served for the court, which is represented in 
completeness ouly seen on extraordinary 
artistic occasions. The Emperor himself is 
present long before the beginning of the per- 
formance, and salutes his guest*. All the 
high officers of the court have appeared. The 
gray-haired field-marshal, Moltke, the minis- 
ters, the highest representatives of foreign 
diplomacy aud ambassadors, arc here ; and 
farther in the hall the eye beholds nearly all 
the well-known and renowned persons of the 
capital ; and the name of the so recently en- 
tirely unknown " artiste," who sings Lucia, is 
to-day in every mouth ! 

The younger people cannot remember ever 
to have seen so sudden and tremendous a 
triumph ; the elders, to find a counterpart, 
refer to the first days of Henrietta Sontag, 
Pauline Viardot, and Jenny Lind. The en- 
tire public is as if electrified. All the pro- 
fessional critics announce, with a unanimity 
entirely unexampled, that a wholly unusual, 
divinely-gifted artist lias appeared before us, 
furnished by beneficent nature with every gift 
to reach the loftiest heights ; and who, under 
judicious direction, and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of her wonderful natural capacity, will 
also reach them. 

The critic's praise sounds this time quite 
otherwise than when laurels are to be be- 
stowed on those who have already achieved 
greatness. Il is plainly to be perceived in the 
criticisms, how the writers rejoice to be able 
to praise the unusual appearance in an un- 
usual manner, and do it with a heartiness and 
cordiality, with the sincere conviction of do- 
ing good, while they demand what is good. 
At the same time can be read, from the joy- 
ous and unreservedly appreciative criticism*, 
a friendly care for the future of the new 
bosom child, a sort of melancholy anxiety lest 
the teuder germ may not be allowed to ma- 
ture, lest, in the foolish haste to foroe it* 



growth, it may be materially injured, if not 
perhaps entirely destroyed. And this anxious 
forethought is fully justified. 

Etelka Gerster U a girl in the bloom of 
youth. Her power of voice is in no way re- 
markable ; she does not possess one of those 
voices that defy the storm, that through their 
impoving proportions compel universal atten- 
tion. Her's has uothing striking, nothing on 
a large scale. It is therefore entirely natural 
that the directors of both the great German 
operas, who have had the opportunity to bear 
Frauleiu Gerster, have passed this modest and 
nature by, without having made 
to win her for their prominent 
establishments. Her lovely and poetic voice 
with her appearance : a simple, 
with intelligent, speaking eyes, 
modest and maidenly, and no great beauty. 
Through her entire absence of stage routine 
(until now she has appeared before no import- 
ant audience), she shows »lUI in her bearing 
and gestures a certain want of security and 
a helplcssncas which a refined public, already 
beginning to love the singer, finds charming, 
but which, perhaps, might be otherwise judged 
by a foreign audience, l»efore whom Etelka 
Gerster might now appear with a famous 
mime. Her repertoire is still small. 

Everything indicates that Etelka Gerstor** 
duty toward herself and toward ui is : to 
oppose herself steadfastly to all nllun 
that may hereafter arise, and to show 1 
firm now amid the temptations of a 
fame. This restraint must be doubly hard 
for her at the present time. She has stepped 
in a day out of complete obtcurily into re- 
nown. The nowhere justly appreciated prima 
donna of an insignificant Italian troupe is 
to-day mentioned in one breath with the 
first living artists. The stormy applause 
must have something intoxicating in it, and 
it would lie strange if the incense that rise* 
to her to-day in thick clouds should not be- 
wilder her lenses. But at the same time let 
her make tbe most earnest efforts, in the 
midst of tin- turmoil that must seize ber, to 
preserve for herself some sobriety and delib- 
eration. Let ber think of the truth of Vol- 
taire's utterance, that there is no heavier bur- 
den than a suddenly renowned name : u II 
n'est plus lourd fardeau qu'un nom trop tflt 
faraeux ; " and that she must become strong 
not to succumb under this sweet burden. 

The characteristic of Etelka Gersler's art 
is, as has already been said, not the imposing, 
powerful, gigantic; it is the lovely, tender, 
the maidenly charm. It doe* not transport, 
it wins ; it does not aeixe, it touches ; it doe* 
not shake, il hold*. A favorable star has so 
decreed that lhe»e charming gifts have been 
immediately recogniied here. Il has been 
an inestimable piece of good fortune that 
Etelka has sung for tbe first time before a 
small audience ou Kroll's small stage. Had 
ber debut taken place at the Opera House, in 
that great building, with a tpoiled and not 
always considerate audience — in wbicb yes- 
terday the trombones blared out the Conse- 
cration of Swords, and which to-morrow will 
be visited, il may be, by the mad dance* of 
the Venus Mount, — who knows, whether the 
weighty orchestral masse* would not have 
voice, and whether the 
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peculiar charm of her soulful tones might 
not have died away in the vast space, unrec- 
ognized before an apathetic public. 

Now the case is quite different Now that 
it is known how wonderfully beautiful the 
voice is, how masterful its cultivation, now 
Etelka Gerstcr may feel suro in Berlin, 
wherever she may sing, of full appreciation. 
How would it be in another, greater, more 
pretentious city, in which she has not had the 
opportunity to show herself under the condi- 
tions that her* offered the proper opportu- 
nity for the unfolding of her peculiar art: 
How would it be in great, noisy Paris, which, 
rumor says, seeks to allure the young artist 
who is truly ours ? 

I must honestly confess that I cannot 
imagine this timid girl, who has entranced us 
all by her simple and heartfelt expression, 
by her masterly execution, as now appear- 
ing on the stage of the Parisian opera-house, 
i which forbids 



Ktelka Gerster is the appointed singer of Mo- 
zart, — let her remain « ilh us ! But however 
her fate may he decided, we deem ourselves 
fortunate to have been able to greet her at 
least at the brilliant commencement of her 
rareer. and our heartfelt wishes will hence- 
forth accompany her. Paul Lindae. 



A SOUVENIR OF CHOPIN. 

Chopin was a genius, pleasant to remem- 
ber. He was tui generit, unique. When with 
him. he seemed to you in a certain sense 
tar off and intangible. Wo are not very fa- 
miliar with the Polish character, and he was 
a Pole, and, as such even, not like other 
Poles, though they have a dash of the charm 
and mysticism of the East ; but he had a |>er- 
sonality which was of no country. Like Haw- 



thc side of singers in whom routinoand great 
register of voice take the place of true art. 

Etelka Gerster belongs to the same family 
of artists from which sprang Jenny Lind, 
and the knew quite well what she did "when 
■he consistently refused tho most brilliant 
offers to 6ing in Paris ; it was a true knowl- 
edge of herself that directed the Swedish 
singer. It is a good friend of Etelka Gers- 
ter who now repeats to her the beautiful 
verso from Simrock's " Warning from the 
Rhine : " 

"D'eh txiaubnt iter L«ul, Wen bcthErct dor 
8c twin 

Entiuclten fust dkh iind Graui." 



It is no petty self-seeking, no selfish de- 
sire to gain permanently an excellent singer, 
that has inspired these lines. Berlin, which 
has installed Etelka Gerster in art, feels 
itself much more called upon to care that 
the wonderful talent shall remain preserved 
to art, and that it shall not be too soon 
exhausted by a foolish overstraining of its 
powers, and through compulsion, liecome en- 
tangled in a false position and discouraged. 
Etelka Gerster has for the present but ono 
duly : to enter upon no new duties. Let 
her use the coming time, after the close of 
her present obligations, in completing her 
studies, and in the extension of her rcpor- 
Lct her strive for a further cultivation 



unlimited capacity, and then — let her stay 
us in Germany ! She is a complete 
of the German language ; and. be- 
Gcrroany offers to a true artist, quite 

are 

placed at the disposition of artists in France. 
Glance only at the repertoire of the IV 
riaian opera : Huguenoti and William Till, 

William Tttl and liaguenott, in pleasing 
alternation ! And when the has really sung 
the queen in the Huguenots and Bertha in 

Tell fifty time* in the course of the year, she 
will, in the most favorable cose, stand at 1 
the end of the year in the same artistic I 
grade at which she stood at the beginning, 
or perhaps will have descended some grades 
lower in the path of routine. Mozart's op- 

ack I 



step of croasing the 



" Something o'«i in for m ed the tenement of clsv,*' 

and made them both evanescent and weird, 
if not spectral and unreal. 

'Die genius of each precisely answered to 
that feeling of remoteness which we had when 
near them. If Hawthorne had not written 
a line, if Chopin hud not traced a note, we 
still should have felt inch to be a genius. 
For this mysterious something which we call 
genius is not composed wholly of the brain, 
but the entire nature and temperament go to 
its formation. And in all geniuses it is this 
total forco which agitates and interests us. 
Shelley is another instance. He is never fa- 
miliar, humdrum, and ordinary. We hear of 
his sailing paper boats, or wandering with a 
book into the forest, but we know that some- 
thing kept him apart from others who do so. 
It is not by choice, but by a high necessity, 
that they ravish us with their gifts. The 
sacred fife, so bright to us, often hurt and 
branded them with pain. 

Chopin, with blonde hair and light blue 
eyes, had a whiteness of complexion all bis 
own. We feel sure that Shelley's face shone ; 
and from Chopin's came a sad and plaintive 
brightness which excited your highest sym- 
pathy. 

Another great genius was living with him 
at the same timo in Paris ; hut what worlds 
kept them apart, in temperament as in gift ! 

worldliuess. A thousand Barbers seemed to 
look out from his merry eyes, and in his ca- 
pacious frame ono could fancy stored, in or- 
der as on shelves, a thousand operas. 

He often toad at a table d'hote, whero I 
met him, and, when there, seemed the king 
of it. His wit, his laughter, his spacious 
plenitude of jovial strength, illumined and 
led the company. He teemed happy with a 
crowd about him ; and is not his sunny mu- 
sic made for the many, full of sociable lire 
and a nobleness which the crowd could un- 
derstand, if not emulate? But in no such 
gatherings would you lind Chopin. He shrank 
like a sensitive plant from the rude touch of 
the world. His music cannot be called pop- 
ular, or nimbly expressive of pleasant com- 
monplaces. There is a wail through it, like 
the cry " Finis Polonia.' !" attributed to his 
heroic countryman. There is something ma- 
ladif, taccade, petulant, whimsical, in it, full 
of surprise*. I should suppose it would be 



called, as art, very personal and distinguished. 
It was written for the select few, for those 
who suffer and for those who think. There- 
fore it was a pleasure, in every sense rare, to 
encounter him. 

I had several times that pleasure. I heard 
him at a concert in Su James' Square, Lon- 
don, where, in a nobleman's house, all that 
was choicest in that capital came to do him 
honor. While hn played, a row of prima 
donnas stood behind his piano, — Viardot, 
Garcia, Madame Sartoris, and others. He 
seemed to play as much upon the expressive 
nerves of their faces as upon the ivory of the 
piano. His moo], his touch, were reflected 
in their looks, and as his transparent hand 
and long, far-reaching fingers Ghot along the 
keys, there was a mute echo in their sympa- 
thetic eyes. Through the room there was 
that feeling of exaltation which is known 
when something superior is acting upon you. 
Each heart by itself conversed with that oilier, 
so alien, so mystic, so impossible, in the heavy 
atmosphere of London. 

I had the great pleasure of dining with him 
afterwards, with a few of his lady friends. 
The whole main was changed. The reaction 
had come. There was the dtttntt, tho un- 
bending, the escape from that too high stiain. 
Ho was infinitely frolicsome, playful, and K- 
xarre. By the law of sympathetic antago- 
nism, antipathy, he was obliged to ridicule and 
make fun of a fat lady and her daughter, who 
had sat just before his eyes. He mimicked 
the mother's suggestions to her daughter as 
to when applause was fit, and the line efforts 
this worthy lump of prose had made to follow 
the flights of so strange a bird. 

But he was a genius in all this as much as 
in his playing; and it wo* delightful to see 
the gamesome l>oy appear, instead of the lyr- 
ical and suffering poet. One of the ladies, 
with much simplicity, asked me to describe 
Niagara to him, that he might write a piece 
of music upon it. I did so, and he was 
pleased, but it was asking too much, even of 
such a genius as his, to describe what he had 
not seen, and it wot very plain he would not 
care to get his wares at second-hand. 

I also had the privilege of sitting with 
him, an old lady friend of mine our sole com- 
panion, while Jenny Lind sang for the first 
time in London the " Mariage dc Figaro." 
There was something in her exceptional and 
Northern nature which pleased him. They 
were, perhnp-. in their intensity and strange- 
ness, somewhat akin. He spoke of her hav- 
ing accepted his advice to banish all additions, 
and sing the music simply, just at Mozart 
wrote it. It made one of those evenings one 
never forgets ; and, alas, I have none such 
afterwards to remember in the society of the 
illustriou- master. T. G. A. 



" A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME," ETC. 

A MisiCAt, work may sound » at tweet," 
although some other name than that of its 
true creator has been bestowed on it; but, 
should we call a rose a violet, would not even 
a blind man think its scent, if quite "at 
sweet," yet u little foreign and unexpected ? 
Many lovely children of the composer's im- 
over the world under 
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the disguise of names that do not bcloug to 
them, although their rightful 
equal claim to consideration. 

Even the half -cultivated 
knows that the gentle little wain of sixteen 
measures. No. 2 of the *et «Le. Viennoi.es." 
Opus 9. by Fran* Schubert, it tbe eomposi- 
tion of Frani Schubert ; jet it* soft melan- 
choly U stilt misnamed '• Le Desir." and 
refraclory publisher*, here and there, Btill 
persist in presenting it to the musical world, 
a poor solitary on the desert island of it » one- 
page sheet," as a daughter of Beethoven ! 
Every pianist knows, too, that the little wait* 
still occasionally encountered under the title 
al '• Weber's Last Wllta " is not by Weber, 
but by Reissiger, who has vainly remonstrated 
against tbe injustice of depriving him of the 
credit due to him as its composer. The list 
of works whose authorship is contested is 
a long one ; among these Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass will be remembered, as the Ritter von 
Koechcl and Otto Jahn, not to mention other 
authorities, have decided this to have lieen 
written by some other composer than Mo- 
rart. 

If Schubert has been unjustly deprived of 
the credit of having composed his pensive 
" La Melancholic," mUuamed Beethoven's 
■ Le Desir," a sort of com|ieii«atioii has been 
offered by destiny, or the publishers, in the 
song " L' Adieu " ("The Last Greeting"), 
printed as No. 3 in the Lanner (Paris) edi- 
tion of forty songs by Schubert, with French 
text. This song was really composed by an 
amateur named Wegrauch, at Dorpat, in Li- 
vonia, iu 1820, and entitled by him '■ Nach 

Osten." Another amateur, a Prince W , 

was accustomed to sing it successfully at 
evetiing parties in Paris, announcing it us a 
Lied by Schubert (the only Lied composer 
then known in Paris), either from careless- 
ness, or — as Lcni suggests — to spare Pa- 
risians the trouble of pronouncing another 
rough German name. And as a Schubert 
Lied, under the title " L' Adieu," it was after- 
ward* published in Paris. 

'Pie claim of the fine sacred song, ■ Pieta, 
Signore. di me dolente," to be considered as 
the work of Stradella is disputed by some 
authorities ; but as by far tbe greater num- 
ber of these agree as to its genuineness, we 
arc at liberty to take the side that pleases us 
best in this musical drawn battle. 

But another fine aria has been, this time 
rroneouslv, attributed of late to 
i : I mean that entitled " O del mio 
I ardor," from Gluck's opera. Purls and 
Every student of musical literature 
is aware that this opera was composed by 
Gluck in 1769, two years after tbe cotnposi- 
tion of his Alceste ; but it has been entirely 
dropped fiom the modern opera repertory, 
though the earlier produced Alceste is still 
occasionally represented, at least in part. 
Paride td Elena; however, is so little known 
that few persons, even of some culture, arc 
acquainted with the score (published in 1770), 
or iu preface, replete, like all the (too little) 
literary work Gluck gave to tbe world, with 
the elevated though t. the fine critical insight, 
to be expected from so great an artist, inter- 
spersed with not a few passages of self-de- 
t tbe unjust judgments of some 



of his contemporary reviewers. Alas, thai 
genius should ever be forced to waste its val- 
uable time and power* on such self-defense ! 
Gluck, however, as a reformer, could scarcely 
have hoped to escape the auto da ft alto- 
gether. 

The aria, « O del mio dolce ardor," is the 
second number in tbe first act of Paris and 
Helen, and is sung by Paris, who, landing near 
Sparta with his sailors, thus expresses his 
emotion on first treading the earth trodden 
by Helen, and breathing the air she breathes. 
The melody is large and noble, and yet " ele- 
giac as a soft Italian dream," as Marx beau- 
tifully says, and the instrumentation of the 
accompaniment is altogether admirable. Tbe 
singing of Paris is interrupted by a sacrificial 
dance and offering at the shrine of Venus ; 
then Paris -continues, in the aria, " Dall' 
a urea sua Stella;" then another dunce inter- 
venes i and, before the entrance of Amor. Paris 
coucludes his fine scrna d'entrala with the 
aria, ** Spiaggc amate," another powerful and 
charming melody, an appeal to nature — 
the meadow* amid which Helen wanders, the 
fountains where she crowns her hair with 
roses — to disclose to him the spot where 
dwells the most beautiful among all women. 
The action of the ojicra then proceeds. 

Mrs. Adelaide Sartoris, in her novelette, 
" A Week at a French Country House," has 
also erroneously attributed Glurk's aria to 
Stradella ; and the errur is continually re- 
peated iu concert programmes, wbeu the song 
is performed. Not to speak of historical ac- 
curacy, what a singular error of taste to 
include the melodious sighs of Paris in a col- 
lection of " classical sacred songs," entitled 
" Si. hi," a* has been done by Schlesinger's 
publishing house (attributing the air to Stra- 
della) ! And how audibly, notwithstanding, 
the melody, expression, declamation of Gluck, 
speak to us in every measure of the compo- 
sition ! 

Then there is the exquisite motet by 
Anerio, u Adorsuiu* te, Christc," the credit of 
which has been given to Palestrina (who 
needs no credit), etc., etc. My musically 
cultivated readers may recall many other ex- 
amples of works whose authorship is cither 
disputed or erroneously bestowed ; it is, how- 
ever, strange that such an example as that of 
Gluck's « O del mio dolce ardor " should 
hitherto have escaped remark. 

Fanny Raymond Hitter. 

XoTr — ' year* ago (April, 1869), w« copied into 
this Journal tbe interesting programmes of soma historical 
recitals Riven in New York by the writer of lb* abort art 
ick. to on. of which appeara the aria, - O del mio dolce sr. 
dur." neatly attributed to (ilaek. \Y. bslknt that Mrs. 
Kitur wsa the fir* to introduce it to aa American musical 



THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE OPERA. 

BY WALTER B. LAW.OS, B. KITS. 



Adoftino as a 
tion of opera conveyed in the definition of Dr. 
Marx, who tells us that it is '■ a drama in which, 
In lieu of ordinary speech, an elevated utterance, 
tbe language of music and song, is introduced, 
kM the same artulic rights and trulk, as, in the 
higher drama, poetry supersedes the prose of com- 
mon life," we are next led to inquire more closely 
into its nature as an art-work, which may be de- 
scribed as an endeavor to portray, for man's do- 
me of the 



phases of human existence, — not only the super- 
ficial existence which society sees around it, but 
also an inner life which we all know from expe- 
rience to exist, and from which spring * fountains 
of joy and of sorrow." The drama is some- 
times entirety based upon these secret emotions, 
— for instance, a so-called psychological drama 
of modern date entitled " The Bells." To this 
end, poetry, music, painting, and mimctics jointly 
contribute, and inasmuch as human existence is 

sionato energy, of moments spent in self-com- 
munion or in the society of our fellow-creature*, 
so it became necessary to create in tbe 
forms of expression, which, while receiving i 
lions and improvements at tbe hands of many 
generations of master-minds, were acknowledged 
by them to be justly suitable. These forms are 
recitative, aria, duet, ensemble, chorus, etc., all 
j of which are susceptible of modification, accord- 
ing to the number, character, or length of the 
episodes of emotion. It was also found neces- 
sary to adopt the overture, interlude, postlude, 
as a means of preparing an audience for what 
was to follow, to allow time for the i 
meat of an act, for tbe purpose of ( 
upon the same, or for other reasons. 

It will at once appear that these forms require 
some sort of justification ; for instance, it is quite 
contrary to the laws of nature that a person 
slwuld speak, still less sing, his thoughts aloud, 
or dial two or more persons should be guilty si- 
multaneously of liie same thing. Yet in the 
monologue, of drama and the aria of opera, in 
tlie dialogue and duet, etc., such a proceeding 
occurs. This is a privilege of art without which 
it would be impossible to represent life as it 
really is, and it finds sufficient justification in 
the pithy remark of Goethe : " Art is so called 
simply because it is not Nature ; " but, in addi- 
tion to this, It may be observed that the audience 
while listening to an aria is perfectly aware that 
it involve* a very irregular proceeding, but is 
quite content to bo deceived with regard to the 
nature of monologue, as it is to be misled by a 
departure from the Aristotelian laws respecting 
Use dramatic unities. "The fact is," says Dr. 
Johnson, " tbe spectators are always in their 
senses, and know that the stage is only a stage, 
aud that the players are only players." 

We have, then, a creation in which several 
arts work together according to certain laws, 
and subject to the restrictions imposed by form 
for tbe purpose of producing through the medium 
of various sense* one ami the same impression in 
M. In this combination the 
is not to be wholly sacrificed to the music, 
nor is the music slavishly to follow live drama, 
or act merely a* commentator j its province is, 
rather, to render in all its psychological signifi- 
cance each phase of feeling or action which is in- 
volved in tbe drama ; nay, more, it is to suggest 
and complete that which words would be unable 
to express (we do not agree with E. A. Poe, 
the American poet, who held that language could 
express everything) ; it is bere the " inarticu- 
late unfathomable speech" which lays bare the 
deeper emotions of tbe human breast. 

A cooperation of arts alter this manner nat- 
urally offers to the artist such a catalogue of 
difficulties that wc can hardly wonder at not yet 
having attained to tbe ideal of opera. As it ia, 
tbe weaknesses of the present style I 
in every score and every libretto ; an 
they are not such as admit of dispute, but i 
there in all the abjectness of self-conviction. To 
point some of them out is the purpose of this es- 
say, and I may perhaps be excused if in so do- 
ing I adopt an arrangement of topics which ha* 
tntuendation than that of being 
to myself. The following are a 
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few of the " counts '" on which opera may be in- 
dicted:— 

(I ) Non-arcordnivce of musical expression 
with the expression of the text. 

(2.) Subordination of (a) orchestra to song; 
(6 1 song to orchestra. 

(3.) Chaotic accumulation of instrumental and 
vocal forces. 

(4.) Flimsy character or abhorrent nature of 
plot 

(4.) Stereotyped character of recitative. 
(6.) Psychologically unjustifiable overtures. 
(7.) Mutilation involved in adapting a drama 

Tb« following remarks, and references to well- 
known works may now support these charges : — 

(1.) We have all heard of the dispute! to 
which the union of music and drama has given 
rise. The wars between the Gluckists and Pic- 
clnists in the eighteenth, and between the Wag- 
neriles and Anti-Wagnerites in the nineteenth 
century, have served to concentrate general at- 
tention upon the matter, but without affecting 
it permanently ; for t lie idea of opera at the 
present day is much the same at it was a quarter 
of a century before Cluck's classical period ; 
and, as far as can be foreseen, the opera as 
evolved by the gen.us of Mozart will not cease 
to hold the stage while that wliieh is form, power, 
and beauty is appreciated by musical artists. 
This I say without venturing an opinion as to 
the respective merits of the rival systems, which 
would only lead me from the ohject which I 
have in view; nor, on the oilier band, do I wish 
to suggest that Mozart's operas are free from 
faults in this respect, even if their type of con- 
struction be true. The affinity between words 
and music has not always been right'y under- 
stood or sufficiently respected, and many have 
unconsciously erred in their judgment wilh re- 
gard to the very nature of the combination, — 
which must be alike pleasing to the intellectual | 
and to the sensuous perceptions. 

Two of the most flagrant examples in classic 
opera of a total disregard fur the sentiment of 
the text may be found in the Zauhtrfott of Mo- 
zart, in the rite of the " Queen of the Night." 
The first of these aric contains no less than thir- 
teen bars of extremely florid writing upon I lie 
syllable et of " nwrcede ; " and the second, twice 
eight bars upon the word r, commencing after a 
rest wilh which wo should be satisfied to conclude 
the phrase ; also eleven further bars of mixed 
legato and staccato phrases upon the second syl- 
lable of "crudel," the whole being broken up by 
pauses of three quarters of a bar and less. 
Moreover, the voice compass extends in these 
arte to the F in alt. And for all this where is 
the justification ? 

The physical effect produced in the singer by 
such performances must be known to every one. 
Song which imposes such seicre strain upon the 
vocal organs (evident in (he fact that these arie 
are more often than not transposed into other 
keys to suit the singers, and are even then sung 
by them at the utmost limit of their voices) can- 
not but be detrimental to art. To those who 
may ask for proof of this I strongly recommend 
an essay written by Herr Gloggner, formerly pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conservatorium of Leipzig, 
which was published in several of the early num- 
bers of the Mutitalitchei rVoehenblalt. 1 Therein 
they may read, or get a German scholar to read 
for them, of the superb organs of vocalists who 
have passed away: of soprani possessing pow- 
ers of voice unknown at the present day, of 
tenori who could lor many seconds compU-trly 
overtone the blast of a truin]set ; therein they 



may study the causes which have led to the de- 
cline of voc'a! power which is thus rendered ap- 
parent. With this decline the name of Verdi is 
frequently astocialed. 

But to return to the subject. In Donna An- 
na's aria in the second act of Von Juan, we find 
ten bars devoted to vocalizii upon the last syl- 
lable of *' seuiira,"* the broad vowel offering such 
a tempting opportunity for the display of the 
singer's technic- Here the text is certainly not 
suggestive of such /ours de force ; indeed, there 
is no psychological justification whatever. It is 
worthy of remark that in the first aria of Don 
Ottavio's affianced, which might with greater 
reason have been written in the florid stjlc 
which characterises that now under considera- 
tion, there is absolutely nothing of the kind ; it 
is simply Iru*. 

As a concluding illustration of my meaning. 
I will quote the so-called "Jewel-Song," from 
Gounod's opera Faust. Tills is not wholly with- 
out justification ; the shake (which Mozart has 
used to express cowardice) is hero highly ex- 
pressive of Miirgherlta't excitement ; but the suc- 
ceeding phrases are open to the charge of being 
somewhat ordinary ami unsuggestive. 

The nonclnssicsl works of Donizetti, Bellini, 
and others offer innumerable instances of these 
faults, although worthy of study for finish In 
vocal writing; but the beautiful vocalization of 
Italian opera does not compensate us for the shal- 
lowness of computers, who, to quote Dr. Schluier, 
« make their heroes encounter death to the tune 
of a lively waltz." But, as we have seen, there 
are faults almost as glaring in classic opera ; and, 
amongst these the bravura aria is nut the least 
prominent. Than ibis, no variety of the aria 
has met with more abuse. In most instances a 
direct concession to the vocalist, we may find it 
in our hearts to excuse the divergence from the 
strit t rules of art, although in the studio we may 
feel necessitated to shake our heads over certain 
leaves in tlie scores of, for instance, Mozart and 
Rossini, knowing as we do that the vocal portion 
was adapted in the one case to the voice of a 
sister-in-law, in the other to the somewhat fcW 
orgnn of a wife. Why it it, O ye gods, that 
even those tilings which we are accustomed to 
regard as a means of raising us abuie the lei el 
of mere animal existence into an ideal world 
should be open to tho. suspicion conveyed by an 
astute lieutenant of police, in the nurds, " On 
est la femme " ? Why ? 

(4.) (a.) The subordination of orchestra to 
song It a well-known characteristic of Italian 
opera, and in some of them is carried to such an 
extreme that the usual demands upon an orches- 
tra are reduced to little more than rhythmical ac- 
companiment, so strongly marked as to be pre- 
sumably a source of delight to individuals of terp- 
tichorean proclivitiea. r_ 
palieme hat been exhausted by the 
ony induced by a performance of, for 
La Traeiaia, with all lis aggravation of beats, as 
regular and continuous as those of the human 
pulse, will bear me out in what I say. It is here 
that we feel the inestimable superiority of the 
opera of Mozart, or of the new school, in which 
the orchestra plays such an important part. 

This tame principle exists in another and bel- 
ter form. In the seventeenth century, Lolly, in 
hit endeavors to give due pruininence to the 
words, adopted a style of art in which not only 
form was wanting, but metody — the very essence 
of music — was sacrificed. In the eighteenth 
century, Gluek brought these Ideas to a higher 
stage of development ; but it wat left to Wag- 
ner in the nineteenth century to attain to what 
some are inclined to regard as the higlwst form 
of musical dramatic art. 

in 




of the orchestra, which, while bcin; 
nated to live drama, shows itself, in 
Unction to the mere accauqianiment of Italian 
opera, more in the light of commentator and cn- 
luincer. It is peculiarly instructive to consider 
the differences and resemblances which exist be- 
tween tlie thrcc'century-old recitative opera of 
Jacopo IVri and the musical drama of Wag- 
ner, minute in detail anil colossal in proportions. 

(4.) Beethoven's Fidelia instances faults of tlie 
opposite nature. A master of the orchestra, be 
gave to it an undue prominence over the vocal 
pari t. It t 
not off; 

is noticeable in all hit vocal workt. A conlrib- 
utor to a musical lexicon says of him, " He 
written more music that is 
miisic ;" and Mensel, the author of an excellent 
volume upon his life and works, tells ut : " Not 
seldom he gave way to the temptation of raising 
the declamatory element above the melodic, and 
the Itric above the dramatic, and of hiding the 
want of progress and activity by meant of the 
orchestra.'* 

(.1.) The roasters of the modern school, fol- 
lowing the example set them by Hector Berlioz, 
who bat developed to caricature the powerful 
orchestration of Beethoven, seek, by increasing 
the number of instruments in ordinary use, re- 
viving those which have become obsolete, and 
adopting others newly invented, to increase the 

perhaps necessary in tome respects, — for in- 
stance, to restore the disturbed balance of wind 
and string, to accommodate the orchestra to the 
growing dimensions of concert-halls, opera-houses, 
etc. ; but for all this, there bat undoubtedly been 
an excess of zeal in this direction, and effects 
have been produced wluch may be catalogued 
with those reported during tlie leviathan festival 
held at Boston some years ago. The small or- 
chestras of Mozart are regarded disdainfully by 
these gentlemen, who, however, are for the most 
part wholly unable to produce similarly powerful 
effects, even with all their additions ami multipli- 
cation!. Notably in the tcoret of Rkhard Wag- 
ner, we find a heaping together of vocal and In- 
strumental forcci ; in fact, there ore passages in 
Lohengrin which amount to little more than on 
inexpressive jumble. Take, for instance, the 
chorus "Ein Wuoder ist grscbeben," quoted by 
Lobe in his work on instrumentation, where, be- 
sides the tiring quartet, there are 3 flauti, 3 
oboe. 3 clarionetti, 3 fagotti and tuba, 4 horns 
(in K and A), 3 trombones, and the timpani 
playing fortissimo against the chorus of mixed 
voices. " Who," asks Lobe, " amongst those 
who have heard the opera, can ulfirm that be 
received any other than a most liaxy impression 
of tlie mcn't voices sounding out of the noity 
orchestral lutti ? ■ With respect to the phrase 
"Dank der Herr" of the females, be further 
says : " With the eye, one can see it in the par- 
lilur, but no mortal ear either of the present 
or of the remotest future will bear anything of 
it." The so-called " Prugeltcene - in the Meuter- 
ringer offers a further instance of miscalculation. 
These ore, of course, but occasional lapses, for, 
generally, Wagner's orchestration and instrumen- 
tation are blameless, and he is, moreover, like 
Liszt, a perfect master of orchestral color. 

Meyerbeer also laid himself open to censure 
on tlie same score, at indeed upon almost every 
oilier, according to the opinions of eminent art 
critics and connoisseur*. — London Mviicni 
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" 1TALOPHOBI A." 

Wb kutro heart] a good deal about this curious 
disease lately. If we were to credit some nc* 
counts, almost all of our resident musirians are af- 
Aicted with it, and are trying their best to inoc- 
ulate Ike general musical public. The symptoms 
of Ibis fell malady are described as a tendency 
to smile contemptuously, to exhibit signs of bore- 
dom, at time* even to show disgust and horror, 
accompanied in extreme cases with gnashing or 
teeth and profane ejaculations, while listening to 
music written by any Italian composers, with the 
single exception of Luigi Cherubini. Tho dis- 
ease is alto said to attack musicians with various 
degrees of severity. For instance, a very severe 
case will be accompanied by all the above-men- 
tioned symptoms ; in a leas violent one the person 
attacked with it will show no signs of discomfort, 
will even be pleasurably excited while listen- 
ing to Spontini's operas, Boccbcrini's quartets, 
Rossini's liarbiere. or Bellini's Sonnambuia ; in 
very mild cases the diseased subject will be 
to fury only by Verdi, Donizetti, Mrrca- 
Gordigiani, Petrelln, and a few others. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
Ilalopbaliia is said to be that those persons who 
are subject to it, especially in its more malignant 
forms, are really pleased at their own morbid 
condition, and do all in their power to spread it 
among their friends ; that they strive to become 
a sort of pathological propagandists, and even to 
establish a musical inquisition for the torture of 
healthy music-lovers who are not afflicted as they 
are. The. effects of the disease upon its victim* are 
described as most disastrous, generally inducing 
desiccation, or ossification of the heart, and an 
abnormal development of the brain, notably of 
the mathematical faculty ; if allowed to run its 
course, unimpeded by powerful antidote*, it re- 

We are told that this frightful disease was first 
brought to the United Slate* by Teutonic emi- 
grant*, who availed the quarantine laws, and thus 
gave It to the inhabitants of this country, among 
whom It spread rapidly ; in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton it has assumed all the dread proportions of a 
; epidemic. 

what terrible thing* may be happen- 
ing in tho very midst of our community, without 
our having the faintest suspicion of it 1 For 
surely we should never have known anything 
about tills insidious Italophobia, had not some 
public-spirited Italians discovered it, and kindly 
told us of it. Some curious remedies have been 
recently proposed. They are admirably fitted 
to combat a disease of such peculiar nature, one 
t which homoeopathy, allopathy, electricity, 
I the water-cure have shown themselves to be 
utterly impotent. One's only doubt is whether 
are such a* our people can take 
y, and whether they may not have 
results, such a* softening of the 
I fatly degeneration of the heart. Let 
us see for a moment what medicaments this new 
Italian pharmacopoeia ha* discovered. There 
seem to be only two. 

The first i* " that the patient should banish 
alt prejudice in favor of any particular school of 
music." A most excellent tonic, and one that 
can be taken with equal benefit by both physi- 



The second is that the diseased subject should 
subscribe to the following articles of faith, and 
implicitly believe in them. 

"(1.) An amateur is a better judge of art than 
an artist, for the latter ha* given up a great por- 



tion of his life to the study of art. has acquired 
an extended knowh-dgr of the subject, has eon- 
fequcntly certaiu fixed idea* and opinions, and 
looks at art through scholastic spectacles. The 
amateur's soul, on the contrary, Is a tabula raja, 
ujion which art can inscribe what it pleases, un- 
hindered. 

" (1.) One work of art is not better in it* way 
than another, except in so far as it appeals more 
or less strongly to the emotions. The sentimen- 
tal cntotions are the only trustworthy criterion of 
aesthetic value. 



"(3.) The opera is the highest form of 
because it include* all other forms. 

" (4.) The good and bad in art are merely a 
matter of individual taste." 

When taken to be well shaken, and the cure 
ia certain. 

Ah, but good, kind doctor*, wbat a dose you 
propose to us I How can we ever swallow it ? 
What snthetic vcopbagus is large enough to ad- 
mit it ? Yours may be, but surely ours is not. 

In the first place I, fur one, wholly deny that 
an amateur Is a better judge of music than a mu- 
sician. To quote from Berlins : " If the art of 
music is at once an art and a science ; if, to have 
a thorough knowledge of it, one must go through 
complex and quite long studies ; If, to feel the 
emotions it arouses, one must have a cultured in- 
telligence and a practiced ear ; if, to judge of the 
value of musical works, one must have a wcll- 
fnrnished memory, in order to Iks able to make 
comparisons, and, in fine, know many things of 
which one is necessarily ignorant when one ha* 
not learned them " (all of which suppositious I 
most potently believe to be true), then, I say, 
the musician ha* an incalculable advantage over 
the amateur. Then I also deny that any art 
should be judged on a purely emotional basis. A 
picture, poem, statue or musical composition 
which appeals strongly to the emotions, is not 
necessarily a fine work. One ha* to ask, whose 
emotions it appeals to? Tupper may affect a 
boor very much as Shakespeare affects a culti- 
vated man. The aesthetic faculty is not simply 
; some of the very 




morbid state? Is it the result of prejudice? I 
cannot think it to be so. If I may make so bold 
as to speak, not for myself alone, but as one of a 
da**, I would say that there are many persons 
whom* firm and matured conviction it is tliat mod- 
em Italian ■ urn |mxm c. in spite of their surpassing 
genius and natural gifts, leave by no manner of 
means readied so high a degree of development 
in the art of musical composition as the Ger- 
mans have. It is no one-sided question of na- 
tionality, it is simply a question of whal is better 
and what is worse. And who shall blame us lor 
keeping our strongest enthusiasm for what we 
honestly hold to be the better ? We I 
as well a* any one that the average Italian i 
appeal* to tho feelings in a very different way 
from the works of those men whom we rever- 
ence as classic masters. But we are firmly con- 
vinced that the classic German masters appeal to 
the feelings in a far higher way than the Italians, 
and appeal more strongly to them. W. F. A. 



CONCERTS IN BOSTON. 

Tiik EuTKSirK. This is the name of a new 
association, which ha* been formed quite silently 
and privately, with just enough of mystery to 
pique curiosity, and just enough of exclusivenes* 
to make the many wish to count among the few. 
That is to say : the purposes are indefinite, the 
membership is limited. Its object, as staled at 
the head of it* by laws, is "to promote the 
cause of Music ; " but the document is non- 
committal as to special fields in musical art 
which the society designs to cultivate ; all fields 
arc open to it. But so far as its mission may hu 
read by it* first practical examples of activity, it 
ia a roost important one, and most desirable to 
have well represented, namely, the giving of 
classical chamber concerts (string quartets, etc.), 
in the best style practicable and with tho best art- 
ists that can be obtained. Amid the crowd of 
concerts, great and small, the wilderness of pro- 



t'tonal part of i 
or attempt* to produce, the 
upon the 

the Capitol, or one of Canova's pugilists ? 
which is the greater work of art ? The answer 
need not be given. 

A* for the opera being the highest form of 
musk, breauft it incladet all olktrt, one must re- 
member that the opera is, and ever will be, a 
compromise. No art can attain to its highest 
development by encroaching upon tho domain of 
another art. No art can attain to it* highest de- 
velopment by giving way to live encroachments 
of another. In so far as music reigns supreme 
in opera, it tends to weaken the dramatic truth 
and vigor of the form. In so far a* the dra- 
matic clement predominate*, it will tend to dwarf 
and disturb the musical part. And then, 
the opera include all other forms ? Who 
ever venture to introduce a well-worked out 
•tring quartet into an opera? Where do we 



even find a vigorously elaborated fugued chorus 
in one ? This is enough to prove our point that 
the opera doc* not ioclude all other form*. 

When it is said that the good and bad in art 
are only matters of individual taste, I, for one, 
can only say that, by nature and education, I atu 
entirely unable to imagine bow any one can up- 
hold such a proposition. The good and bad in 
art, as in all things, are, to be sure, purely rela- 
tive. But to deny the existence of certain eter- 
nal canons of art seem* aa wild a* to deny the 
existence of natural law*. 

But, after all, is this Italophobia a wholly 



lacked this element. It was not 
Twenty and thirty years ago ll 
quintets, trios, with piano, etc, of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
and the rest, were of regular and frequent occur- 
rence winter after winter. Those were the days 
when the Mendelssohn Quintette Club stayed at 
home and had not begun their "upostolic " cir- 
cuit* through the West 

Chamber music, in the nature of the case, is 
only for small audiences, not much more than a 
parlor circle, select, appreciative, quietly atten- 
tive, in a hall of moderate size. As the quartet 
for strings forms in itself the quintessence, aa 
it were, of musical art, so it* audience must in 
some sense correspond. The Euterpe, therefore, 
wi*ely (at least (or the present) limits itself to 
150 members, each paying an annual assessment 
of seven dollars, for which be receives two tick- 
et* for each of the four concerts to be given (until 
otherwise ordered) on the second Wednesday of 
December, January, February, and March. Thi* 
leaves a small margin of room for a few more 
privileged listeners. The executive committee 
are bound to " provide the very best performances 
that the treasury of the association will allow." 
There is a special programme committee for each 
concert. The officers for 18T»-7!r are : I'rttultnt, 
Charie* C. Perkins; 1 'ice l'~e*i<ltut, B. J. Lang; 
Stcrtlaty, Arthur Reed ; 7V«Murcr, Win. F. 
Aptborp; Dimlort, Julius Eiehbcrg, W. S. Fc- 
nollosa, John Orth, George L. Osgood, Hamilton 
Osgood, Joho K. Paine, J. C. D. Parker, and H. 
G. Tucker. 

The first concert wa* given on Wednesday 
evening, January 15, at Mechanics' HalL The 
aspect of the room wa* agreeably i 
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Istic, Ihe pUtform for the performers being raised 
upon the middle of the floor, surrounded by th* 
listeners in hollow square. The Artiits engaged 
for the occasion were of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club : Messrs. Richard Araolil, first 
violin ; Julius Gantzl>erg, smmil violin ; Emil 
Gramiii, viola ; awl Carl Werner Velio. Rut, 
Mr. Werner being ill, Mr. Henry Mollenhaucr, 
also of New York, took bis place. Hie pro- 
gramme wax certainly most ehuiee. consisting 
of two iroporUnt quartets : Quartet in F major, 
Op. 59, No. 1 : dedicated to Prince R-uou- 
roc.IT.ky; composed in 180«, L. Van Beethoven. 
(Allegro. Allegretto vivace e sciupre scher- 
zando. Adagio molto e mesto. Theme Russe | 
allegro.) Quartet in A minor. Op. 41, No. 1; 
1 to Felix Mendelssohn Bartboldy ; coin- 
in 1842. Robert Schumann. (Introdu- 
.• ; andante expressive, allegro. Scherzo ; 
Adagio. Presto.) 
There are few, if any, composition! in thin 
form to whieh we can listen with more interest. 
They are such works as the most appreciative 
and most experienced munie-lov. rs and musicians 
like to bear whenever they have a chance. Yet, 
considering that a generation has grown up here 
innocent of all acquaintance with the earlier 
quartets of Beethoven, or with those of Haydn 
and Mozart, so familiar once, and that already 
in this seventh quartet Beethoven enters bis roost 
mvstical period, as it were sound- 
ha in advi 



ing new depths in advance of bis contemporary 
compositions in other forms (the third, fourth, and 
fifth Symphonies, the Sonata Appaasionata, Over- 
top) to Coriolanus, etc.), might it not have been 
wiser, from an educational point of view at least, 
to begin with some of the clearest and most 
readily appreciable models of the quartet form 
and genius ? After such long privation we fancy 
we could listen with an appetite to all the six 
quartets of Beethoven's Op. 1ft, given seriatim, 
— sav two of them each evening, with a third 
for contrast from another master ; or say, one by 
Haydn or Mozart, one early one of Reethoven, 
and one more modern on a larger scale. In this 
way the younger generation might learn the form 
and structure of the quartet in simpler speci- 
mens, and thus lay the foundation for a right 
understanding of the later works. But we make 
no complaint, and we arc well aware that for the 
out of our suggestion there should be 
let concerts in a season, in- 
of only four. As it was, the concert was 
exceedingly enjoyable. 

This Quartet in F is one of Beethoven's most 
imaginative creations, revealing him in all bis 
moods. We cannot weary of the opening theme : 
it starts with the violoncello, broad and full of 
suggestion, grows to a triumphant climax in the 
first violin, then is answered by the curt stac- 
of an equally suggestive counter 
then both flow on together gathering a 
of fresh accessory ideas to swell the 
stream, developing into a complete, strange, fas- 
cinating whole. Then the Allegretto Scherzando 
Is led off by a playful rhythmic figure of four 
bars on one note, a sort of mocking or coquettish 
challenge, by the 'cello, which is answered snfro 
voce by a most quaint and piquant theme in the 
second violin ; tlien comes the working up, with 
truly magic art, the episodes, the modulations, 
and the sudden transformations into remote keys, 
keeping imagination on the oui rice with eager 
and delighted interest to the end of a very long 
movement. The scene and the mood change en- 
tirely with the lovely Adagio, one of the most 
wonderful revelations of the deepest tenderness, 
and spiritual experience of 



several bars of fine divisions in the first 
i, into a long trill which covers the almost 
surreptitious introduction of the seemingly friv- 
olous Theme Russc (a compliment to bis Russian 
patron), — again, for the third time, the Velio 
leading off! The Utile theme, however, is so 
treated with all the marvelous resource* of his 
imitative and contrapuntal art, and set in so 
many charming lights, presented under such Pro- 
tean aspects, that you believe it full of meaniug 
and im]>ortaiK'e before you are done with it. 
On the whole, the fantastic element predomi- 
nates in tliis quartet; but it is such /ne fantasy, 
poetic I and then the Adagio has 
enough to temper all. 
The performance was well studied, accurate, 
smooth, finished, elegant, with few exceptions. 
All was distinct, the phrasing nice ; yet it was 
rather a subdued and dreamlike impression which 
it gave us. It was delightful to read the score 
of it, hearing the note* translated into sounds in 
that way ; yet it was more like recalling it In 
thought, in calm fireside contemplation, than 
like being moved and thrilled by the Beethoven 
fire ami accent. We think it might have been 
played with more fire to advantage. Mr. Ar- 
nold's leading is sure and even, hardly strong 
and quickening. We were much struck by the 
beauty and power of tone, and tho masterly exe- 
on that important instrument, so seldom 
at its best, the viola, in the hands of Mr. 



be beard 



a alight airy 



The first of Schumann's three Quartets, Op. 
41, is also a tone-poem of a deep and earnest 
spirit, imaginative, not at all commonplace, but 
of decided individuality. It is one of Schumann's 
most Meal, and yet clearest works. The A-minor 
key of the musing introduction (two-four meas- 
ure) a single pase, lasts only to tbe entrance of 
the Allegro, which is in F major, a delicate and 
subtle movement in six-eight rhythm. Tliis wa« 
nicely rendered. Tbe Scherzo (Presto) again 
in A minor, six-eight, nimble and fairy-like, with 
it brief Intermezzo in four-four time, is most 
original and charming; this was perhaps the 
most felicitous |>crfurnianc« of the evening. The 
Adagio, in F. is a marvel of beauty, and deep, 
thoughtful feeling. Tl»ere is nothing morbid or 
unclear alwut it. It will reveal new cbarm and 
meaning the oftencr it is heard. There is great 
life and stir and vigor in the Presto Finale, 
mostly in A minor, but ending in the major, and 
it was well brougbt out. 

For the second concert the two works selected 
are : the Sextet (for strings) by Brahma, and the 
good old B-flat Quintet by Mendelssohn. 

" WirKnuiiKmnmt." Wc have had within 
these last weeks two fresh revelations of un- 
doubted musical genius. One was Etelka Ger- 
ster's singing ; the other was the performance of 
those truly wonderful child pianists, Miles. Louisa 
and Jeanne Douste. Such things come onee in 
an age. These children, born In London of 
French parents, — one a serious looking maiden 
of twelve and a half years, tbe other, a minute 
speck of humanity, who looks all eyes and merry 
smiles, only seven and a half, — came to this 
country with tbe Mapleson opera troupe. Th. ir 
principal teacher in London has been M. Mortier 
de Fontaine, a distinguished player of Beethoven, 
and, if we remember rightly, one who was near 
to Chopin, if not for some time his pupil. The 
gift of the children seems to have been not rec- 
ognized from the first, but properly respected. 
They have been made at home almost exclusively 
with good classical music, and they evidently 
love and feel it. 

In response to a very general request, so glow- 
ing was the report of those who had been hear- 
ing them in private, they gave a concert at 



Hall on Thursday, January 16. A 
-storm kept many away, yet there 
was an encouraging attendance on the part of 
our most refined awl appreciative music-lovers. 
This was the remarkable programme of 
little ones : — 

Concerto No. 9, in G major (orchestra rep- 
resented at a second piano-forte) J/a 
Allegro — Andante — Allegretto. 
(Cadenzas by Mortier de Fontaine.) 

JEANNE Doi-BTK. 

Song without words, No. 1, in E Mtnrltluohn. 

Arabesque, Op. 18 

Louisa Douste. 

Fugue 

Giguc ilovirl. 

Jeanne Doubts. 
Theme and Variations, for Four 
Hands 



Tbe little Jeanne mounted the piano (tool 
with difficulty, looking laughingly round upon 
Ihe audience as if conscious of the joke of iL 
Tbe beautiful, refined mould of her head and 
forehead — and of the sister likewise — inter- 
ested all. Mr. Lang, at a second piano, led 
with the orchestral prelude of the 
certo, of which she played th 
movements, including the long, 
zaa, not only with fine technical 
lent phrasing, with an amount of force astonish- 
ing for one so small, but with an expressive ac- 
cent, a seemingly instinctive light and shade, 
which made it all as beautiful as it was wonder- 
ful. Yon were not only surprised, you enjoyed 
it aa artistic interpretation. Though her fingers 
could not span an octave, yet she brougbt out 
every chord, and sequences of chords, with full 
significance. Though she could not reach the 
pedals, yet she contrived somehow to produce 
pedal effects. It was the instinct of genius, the 
inner sense of how it 
powe' into her fingers where it 
Now and then she suddenly struck out a | 
of two or three bars, putting it in so strong a light, 
that all were startled and amused and broke out 
into spontaneous applause It was simply the 
child's own musical sense and feeling that did 
that, and nerves and muscles found themselves 
for tbe occasion. Her reception of the applause, 
and indeed her whole manner, throughout the 
concert, was perfectly simple and childlike. 

The Bach Fugue (not one of the most interest- 
ing) was played with perfect distinctness and 
clear individualization of the parts, and with that 
vitality of touch and accent which is found only 
in those in whom musical feeling and perception 
arc innate and positive. It was good, clear, 
solid, fugue playing. And the Mozart Gigue was 
all it was meant to be. In the four-hand Theme 
and Variations by Beethoven little Jeanne took 
tbe upper part, as well as in one of Brahma's 
Hungarian dances, where the child caught the 
real quaint Hungarian accent. 

The sister seems of a serious nature, but has 
not parted with the sweet graces of childhood. 
Her face is full of sensibility, and she shows 
every sign of a fine organization. If there was, 
necessarily, now and then a weak place, or a be- 
trayal of effort in tbe playing of the younger 
one, the older showed herself an artist, sure, 
intelligent, oxpreasive, finished. Wc could hardly 
have a more satisfactory interpretation of that 
Song without Words, or of all the pluses of that 
difficult Arabesque of Schumann. In a piece of 
Chopin whieh she offered for an encore, her 
memory failed her— for, be it understood, the 
entire programme was performed without notes, 
Mozart Concerto and all ; she brought It to a 
graceful close, but seemed as much mortified by 
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Altogether, it w»« » moat interesting anil de- 
lightful exhibition. It wax music, it was »rt; 
and the child «rti»U none the lew true children. 
There is no »i n n whatever of their Bavin-; been 
forced or bound to ta-ik work ; they pUj an if 
they loved it; and it it all whuletoinc, happy 
life with them, aa much a* if their life were nil 
play in the literal tense. It is elearly genius, 
and much U to be expected of these children, 
provided they are not brought too much before 
the Larger jiublic, but suffered to remain as 

i as they now 



THE OPERA. 

Wk had to leave the ierar^d seek (if th* Majileaon trout* 
at Barton Theatre uw^aranicled , end mow a few wurda only 
must asilBce. Happily the task u Uchtced by our lack of 
opportunity to utend three of the aii perforation: the 
repetition of to-rws.it, Verdi t ■ffltw.S, and th. repetition 
of on SalunJsy afternoon, when hundreds «rre un. 

able to tmiciire eten standing room, and Mmc. tierster'a 
triumphs reached their climax. Thursday evening ottered , 
a rnucU finer opportunity for Miss Hsuk. at Macparrt in 
Gounod's /\rii*r, and she improved it well. In tinging and 
in action the IrU not much aWt of any of her predrcesaon 
in tlx character. Into the •- .lead See.se." to be tore, she 
pnt more of gwllth outright joy .ik! eanity, no shadow of 
the evil influence in the twckgrotaiid tinging her voire or 
Jbok with tad furehoding. At the spenalng-wbccl, Im, she 
flung aside the melancholy strain! of tha King of Thule 
ballad with singular freedom. In tlie garden teftjs lliere 
was bardly the tenderness, the innocent snd beautiful ustWn- 
olew, that we hate sometimes witnesseiL But in the sortie in 
the church her action rose to real tragic 



as Piaani} was the SeebeJ; and her large and nolle 



, her artistic and expressive singing, her well 
I snd easy action, made mock of the utile part. 
The Martha, too, was uncommonly clever. Sig. Campaniui's 
Fault was excellent, snd Sig. Del Puente's IdepssiatoDheJas, 
capitally sung and acted, really appealed to the imagination, 
air. Caelum, who took the part of Valentine at au hour's 
nonce, acquitted himwrlf with great credit. Choruses and 
orchestra were quite up to the mark. 

On Friday evening the house waa downed fee it Fuiuto 
Mtit/iea of Mosart, so delightful In its muaic, so huniorowi, 
so sublime arid esejussllely alswnl by turns, and thoroughly 
enjoj able when well performed, in spits of its abaurd and 
unintelligible lilestto. The east was a strong one, although 
the shceteonaiiig of ana essential part, lias Queen of Night, 
was fatal to completeness. Mils. Lido, the lliassian lady. 

thii pan, waa ill, and sang aery feeUy, untitling 
x the second of her two great arias. No wonder 
t the delicious muaic of bee I fare* ijtdiea suusved and 
of tune; and the inatctkro, in a lass degree, ex- 
to the other trio, the three Genii, though eacrllceit 
i (Mmc, Frspolli, Mme. Lablaene, Mils. 1'arodi, etc.) 
cast in both seta. It was tha one appearance m tha 
of Mme. Itnae, who bad been ill lor aooae time, in 
tks principal character of Famine- Her beauty of person, 
tasteful Oriental splendor of costume, ease and grace of ac 
tion. ami eapressive singing (although somewhat affected 
Willi Use rrravxdu — not, however, to the extent that one of 
Off? Western currvasuoudenta had led us to anticipate), corn 
bined to make a very artistic and satisfactory preieutaticei 
of the part, Sig. F'rapulli a Tamino, the Moor Moocalatos of 
II. Thierry, the Papageooand Parregem of Sig. larl I'uenle, 
were all excellent; but Sig. Foli surpassed himself in bit 
awperh prstwnlaiiM of Uie august part of Saratlro. His 
daliveey est the great aria was magnificent. 

There were two Center nights, besides the matinee al- 
ready mentioned. In / feni-ras, which contains some of 
Bellini's sweetest and most florid melody for her. — although 
the opera aa a whole has littit of the freshness of the Km- 
suaxosjit, — the ati.ll confirmed and deepened tire impression 
that in her we have one of the purest rewlatinna uf genius, 
beautiful voice, and unstrained, perfect art in music of that 
kind. It was no doubt the same with her UIMa la /b>- 
Ulto, un natural and borriale as the plot of that la. She 
still confines herself, and wisely, to her own true sphere, — to 
the innocent, pure, maidenly parts, and to the music which 
deea not demand the grtal voice suited to rnajeetie, intense 
tragic rosea. That may come in time. But what she doss 
h well-nigh perfect of its kind, and a linger may be great 
in that kind as wrU ss io the other. We think the clever 
, Paul Litvdtu. has described her truly in 
1 on our first page, in spite of his coot 
i of appropriating her for Berlin. Since he wrote, 
she has tweunie married, and has gone on in the discreet 
path which he pointed out. She does anf ling in Grand 
Optra //Mywsaora end 7'ttU, but keeps to her maidenly and 
ffraceful parts. There it sense In his iiaggeilion that she 
ought to be jkvr cxe.lWs the Moaart singer. We shall 
hail bar return to us, and with her th 
Opera, whenever it may be, with Joy. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

CiaciatwaTt, Jajslaut 2o. — It is but a few years 
since Cincinnati sncceeded in oblainiii:; tchlniwlcitifUhciil fur 
her claim of advancing art anil et|tcciallt musical culture. 
The limits .,f this letter will not permit nay giving even a 

The faithful ami lls-woogla w.rk ..( the icLletd leaclieis said 
prepared the was fur tlie great adilewiuenta which 
ami auber obsreters may aafcly predict. A abort 
ataletiieul at the condition of musical matters at present, 
aud of tlie immediate prospects which are daily being real- 
ised, win enable your readers to judge tor tbcnasebea, per- 
haps with more cootnesa or rather coldness than ie in the 
power of one who is subject to the influences st preattit at 
week in our city. Altec the remarkable pecuniar) and aat. 
iafarlory artistic auccewa of the last May Mutleal Festival, 
the project of making Cincinnati tha muasral centre, let me 
modestly say of the West, could be more emphatically 
brotsglst home to the skeptical and reflective few whose 
cu.fwratlcci waa indiaewneaidy necessary. The departure of 
Mr. Thornae from New York, arid the loss or gain which 
would probably arise to that city in consequence are points 
which hat* bean more than sul&cicutly ventilated. But, 
unless liulicaixnit are entirety deceiiing, tlie influence which 
hla activity is sterling in bia new held of labor lias by no 
mearw beeu overrated. A Faculty was formed of such local 
teacheri ss had proven themselves thorough and efficient; 
in addition to these the services of Messrs. jece v .issohn, Hae- 
tens saad lltrtdegen, were secured to form with Mr- Thotms 
a suing quartet. Mr. Whiting was enraged as orgsnut, 
Sig and Mme. la Villa aa tix-vl initructors A reornl 
addltksi, in the perwsiof Mr. I'erring aa teacher of ceatono, 
baa'twetled the number of the Family to l)iirl)-lwo. 

The success of the College of Muaic from a liiiaincas point 
of view baa etcreded all eapeetations- Toe numter of stu- 
dents eunjfleil is rapidly passing three huudred. While the 
activity of the teachers therefore Is reselling a large nun. 
bee ol tlie musical element In our community, the most 
potent Influence is exerted through the orchestral coucerts, 
lbs ehanila^ ermcetta, .egsn enncerts. and last but not lea.'., 
tlirratgh tlie chorus chose* which have been arranged and 
are dady grmstng. In tlieae latter general elementary mu- 
aical inalructiisi ia nxwt thorougtdy given, as well ss in- 
slructiim in sight' singing. t>ne step suggested the other, 
or made it necessary i the college choir resulted fmm the 
success of the chorus classes- A thoccsigb, impartial exam- 
ination of each individual applicant has brought t<scether 
the very beat of our local aingers, and a clmrtts which prom- 
ises great things has thus teen formed. The most rigid 
discipline ia entorced in regard to the attendance of the re- 
bearaala, the first half of which b given to training similar 
to thst of the chorus clanes, the second to the study st 
present of Cherubiui'i ffraaisiw- Mr. Foley is the instruc- 
tor and assistant director; the general plan of atudy adopted 
is that of Werner, the Munich chorus director. 

Tlie series of orchestral concerts nxaaiau of t write, that 
or the chamber concerts of the same 
recitals are given on Wednesday and 
The prograaiiratee of the orchestral con 

Beethoven: Sjniphoeiy No. t, in I), Op. iKi. 
trveeture, " laonnre," No. 4. 
Ylotin Ciincwrto, Op. til, played by llcrr Wilkettoj. 
Bach: Air, adapted by Mr. Th-jmaa. 

Ana: •• F^bamic. ' iung by Miss Rotlrwagen, tlolln obll- 
gato. Mr. Jaeobasuhn. 
Haydn: Symphony ui ti. No. 13, Breitkopf « lleertel sd. 
Schubert: "Der Doppelgsenger." adapted for orchestra by 

Then. Tbomal. Sung ty Mias l>otlewagen. 
Schumann: Fourth Synipbotiy. CWeetore, Genoveva- 1 ' 
Brahma: C minor Symphony. 

Hungarian Isancea, 
Wagner Vorspiel, "Die Messterwiger.- 

Otertuxe. "Tannbiuser." 
Berlins: Ball scene from •• Borneo and Juliet." 
Iteinecke. - In Memociam : " Introduction and Fugue. 

On Christmas night the .V rasinA waa giien | loloiets, Miss 
Marie Van Thompson, Mlas Fanma (>aneh, Mr. Hartley, 
and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

In the Chaniliee Cnrbeerts wa heard: 
Brethotcn i yuanel No. 9, Op. BU. 
(juartet No- 1(1, Op. 7*. 
Quartet No. II, up. ss. 
Trio in B, Op. »7 iMr. Aridrea, punist). 
Mosart : Quartet No. 1 in G. 
Haydn - l>tiartet In <t. 
Schubert: Quaitet D minor (posthumous). 
Scheniar.ii : I'lano quartet. Op. 47 (Mr. Schneider, pUniet); 

Quartet. No. J, Op, 41, 
Brahms: Quintet, Op it (Mr. Singer, pianist). 
Salnt.Sor.ie: Ssiite for 'ce&i and piano, Op. IS (Mr. IW 



Nrw YnitK. Jaw. 27. —Then 
Ian Philharmonic Society look place Jan. !«, with th* foL 
lowing programme: — 

SjhiphKiny Nn. . I (" Scotch "1 JfrsoWxsaan. 

•• .Slumber Song " fnxni the Christmas Oratorio 

llM i aur. 
Entre Acte. I - All BaU" irx.ived by Carl Kei- 
Uallet Music ( neck*) 



(First time.) 



l.Utl. 



: lOerr. 



Mr. Whiting hat drawn on hit almntt unnmitetl riper, 
toire to inch an extent that ipace will not permit even a 
abort relume of hit programmes- Bach, Meiuleltsrhn, 
Hesse, Tbiele, Fink, beinmenl. Best, Smart, — in brief, all 
the celebrated organ composers of tlie old and new sl-IiooI, 
hate beeu interpreted in a masterly manner. H it own com- 
positions, too, find fsvte with musicians snd the putille. 

At the Wilhrlmj eottOsTt on the 2U, almuat every seat in 
the immense hall wai occupied, and Uis concmrat of this great 
nrtuoeo was coinplrto. Aunts Mil. 



Piano Concerto, Xo 1, in F. 6 

MaiiaaiE ICive-Kxto. 
Alia: " Ah, Mon Fib," from " \x 1'rophet." Jfejjei 
Mtaa Cart. 

Overture, u Jeataonda," Op. W Sfdn-. 

The so-called Scottish Symphony is a noble and beautiful 
euui|>usltion, slwaya to be beard with pleasure, and to which 
peart* seen* Snore titling than criticism; set ill the fourth 
motement the march at the close seems like an after thought, 
and a thought quite foreign to the vein in which the sym- 
phony is composed. In other wonts, the aymphony ends 
when the march begins. Query: Why the march V The 
performance of this work waa all that eould I* desired. 
Theodore Thomsa has sxeellent ideas; not only ran he "call 
spirits from the ratty deep," but the snotts corns st his 
call, and that is more than they wilt do fur some cneiductors 
on this side of the river. 

The Entre- Acte and Ballet from the forgotten opera of 
Chenibini were played with a preciaacei and delicacy which 
were as delightful as the muaic itself is charming. # 

In the » Slumber Song." from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, 
the orchestral part is all important, and this work of the 
greatest of all composers was performed with true reverence 
and hiving care. The vocal port was rendered by Mir* 
Cary, in a manner deserving the highest praise. I have 
never heard her sing otherwise than well ; but the music of 
Bach u a crucial test, and woe to the artist who brings to 
the performance amthinc short of honest merit. Her sec- 
ond aeln-tloo might base been a better one, but she rcceited 
an encore, to allied lite nwpmidcd with tome ordinary bal- 
lad, — tonanhitig of an anti-rlimai after the Bach musk- in 
the beginning of th* evening. But then th* went (men 
Bach to Mcyerlwer, and, after that, fittttU rfrn-rwsiu, etc. 

It la but a few yean luiee Mme. Julia Rise King — then 
at art age when uaually the artiat baa in slew only lisag tears 
of teal and eetaljoo, with perhaps iitcceas st the end — can* 
to New York, unheralded, almost unknown, and established 
her reputation it a pianist of the £rst order by a pcrlem- 
ance of Liut'i Concerto, in 1". flat, at one of the coneerta of 
the Philharmonic Society. Her public appearances in Ibis 
city since that time hate not been numerous, but each Dot 
has served to ceeifirm the critical judgment that pronoouccsl 
in her favor on tbe occasion of her debut 

The K-flat < Vinrerto is not only a work of enormous me 
ehtnical difficulty, but it demands that the srtiit who wti. 

to jwrforro it brilliantly ami effectively should be 
In all works of this class much is left to the 
imagination of the performer, who must feel the life, the 
warmth, the passion, the splendor of conquest, the gloom of 
istfeat, and see the profusion of changing hues with which 
the cotnpoaitlon Is entered- That Mme. Rive-King Is tech- 
nically perfect In any work aha uudrrtaa.es may be taken for 
granted; it only remains to say that her phraaing was 
broad and Intsllieeut, her expression full of fire and MM* 
iltv : and thla, added to the excellent support aflbrded by th* 
orchestra, mode tbe interpretation full and complete. For 
an encore the pianist gave her own arrangement of the Gutl- 
mant fugoe. 

Mr. G. Cartherg gave bis third Symphony Concert at 
(-flickering Hall, on Saturday evening. Jan. ii, with the 
following programme : — 

literture," Buy Bias" Jfrncfr'senin. 

Cccaeerte for llano, Op. 10 {new) .... /ys«r Bnlll. 

1. Allegro Moderate. It. Andante. 3. Final* Presto. 
Mn. KiritAim Horrais. 
Aria from •• lsrlmonte e Comtaiua " . . FT. A. ifxart. 

Mrs. J. K. Baktos. 
" Walilwelsen." from the Muiic Prams, 

-Stegn-ied" Ru**rJ Wufttr 

tiarosts, arranged lor wiring instruments, 

and with an intermediate original move- 
ment, by FaMimaisD Diitxaur |u rat 

time) /Wre .If •.-(.»•. 

SnuwG 1 Hit in vTll.v 
Symphorsy No. 4, in 1) flat, Op. SO . . . . Buthort*. 

The material (Tom which the list was made up is not bad, 
but the arraugetnent of the programme might be improved. 
The miecellaiieotis character of the a ' 
to which waa added an 
fumiih the beat kind or i 
phony. Many persons in the 
wearied before the symphony began, and many more. I am 
sure, bemra it was finished 

The work of the orchestra in tbe lighter selections was 
lwtter than in the symphony, In eerndn pacta of which th* 
first violins snd a few other Instruments appeared to 1* car- 
rying out their own ideas inatrsul of those of the eenduetor 

The Gsvotte by 



."at, s bbsi' isis. ■■■■f^its x"w. saass|is as ssswa* 

the selections in tbe first part, 
r fur each iota artist, did not 
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tWpkM. 1 1 r. very 

The Concerto by Ipia* BruU. know* to fame »• tb« com 
jHmrd lb. opera of 7a. f.'oauVa I'imi, 'n a flue piece 
of eonipu*ltlon. Th. Wading tlvcfts. of the fiwl mmemenl i. 

e*ig.usl uimI well woikrt] out; but the wnek a* a almle seem, 
not designed to leave a deep or lasting imprrmiun *ltto 
Concerto wu bMutifully peaied by Mr. Holfioeu, «bo d* 



j petted at Um Ant concert. Th* »xlent,ie an with which 
the Andante in the Moaart Symphony wu given, and lb* 
resell* limiting in til* second ami third n»tvuwnt* n( 
Beeiboieu'. " Klein* Symphonic," wen particularly nolle*. 
J able. 

Mis* Jenny Bmk it an old Baltimore favorite, and, .I- 
tbonirh .be la (ut reusing into the period of the - an* and 
yellow leaf," one cannot help admiring the Hill lovely purity 
of her voire, anil the excellence of her method. 

Nr. Joseph Keeper la th* mi of a member of our Tea- 
Tba singing of Mr*, barton was body orchestra, and luu to* reputation of being > bard week - 
uut ojiitpieuom by any prunouiioed Ceult, nor remarkable by j bit,', anibjtioua young vwiluilal. H* played the F major 
any great merit. It seemed to pkiaae the eudieiiee, anil, u I 1 liooiance in the .Ivle of a violin student wlio luu been 
believe tinging ii introduced In the programme of a lyni. ! thoroughly trained under good msetrra, and what alight im- 
pbony eonoert for that purpo*. alone (in any other ana* it I pci^ion* there were bi 1. 11 perfor manor, are to be aorriurd 
■ certain I y an innovation ), nothing more waa to be deaired. entirely to the tuubarraaetneiil incident to a tnt appearance 



serve, and receives unqualified ptelu ulienevri he appran in 
Schumann '• "Vowllellai* " TU ain^uTt'of Mr*'. iLtonw*. 



of Folia. 



A. A. C. 



Bai.tiuork, Jaw. 87 Tbe fcxrg* attendant* which 

greeted the concert of the M««leluohn Quintette Club, of 
your city, given here on the 21at mat., uaay be accepted a* 
an ev iuenc* that our taat* for good M chaiubrr nuaic la 
The audience waa cooinaaad of the fewer of 
1 by lb* dlacriiiiinating man. 
1 baauwed, that it uoihtretood 
■ eonorrtrd pit*** were tbe - Oh*, 
run " Orcetura, laavthoeen'a Qeaitet hi C minor, No. 4, a 
melody for quintet by Haydn, a nwnnetlo for aeatet by 
Moxart, and a Vela. Caprice, eoinpneed for the plain, by 
Kubiiietein, and eiceUently adapted for tbe 
by Mr. K. Hennig. a musician whoa* evident 1 
1 ia pleaaing to note in con 



ronmlenc* in hie own 
; hi* talent and ambition will 



Mr in which Hi* applause we* 1 
what it iuttned to. 'I lie eona 



In public. He 
ability, and eon., 
do the nab 

Sidemian'a Norte Folk. Song* and dance*, with which the 
peograninae closed, ere limple and quit* pleaaing, bet rather 
oat of place in a •ynphany roaeert. The denrea eon tin. 
ually .waken recollection* of « right hand, acre**," -ladwa' 
ehem," " .wing your partner*; etc , and tbe repetition* are 



The power of tone and the pceciaion and accuracy of 
loading with which aO tbeve aelecliont were given, were re. 
Delved with the appreciation they deterred. Very agreeable 
ia the addition of Mr. Lodwig Manoly* oontrabaaao to the 
club; tbe beautifel blending of Ua rich, aonoroau tone* with 
lb* other instruments, waa decidedly effective. Tb* *olo 
■ekctioue were a fanuitie for flat* bv BrircuUdi. a cbarac. 
teriatic piece by Jervaie for 'cello. Ballad* and Polonaise 
for vtolin by Vieuitemp*, and a fantauu. for clarinet, of 
Mr. Kyan'i own ccrnipceilion. 

For tbe eoloitta. ia M iliowing." at 00* of oar leading 
motictaut who I* tint quit* up to tb* vemacalar, expressed 
ft on a certain occaatcai, a tb* akiU of th* inatrument," one 
can have only praiat; bat In lb* s. lection, we abnuld bke 
more mua'ic Mid eve* pirotechnlo dlaplay; and th* manner 
in which lb* anlu pfffcjreoanc** were le vel l e d proved that 
by Ear tie* greater portion of th* aadienee were of the earn* 



Mr Haeaerllt ha* left fur New York, to direct tbe con. 
cm to be gfew there thi* week by tbe American eompoaer, 
O. II- Boa**, who** ti 01 phony waa performed by our 1'ea- 
body oreheatra two year* ago. Mr* Ktlk Aatrliach *c- 
companiet him, and will perform a concerto for piano end 
occlieatra, abo by Mr. Boite. McaiKCa. 

PiiiunrLrBia, J.ix. 13 )ir. Coarlea H. Jarile 

gav* hie fourth Soiree but evening to an nnpreeietl** aa- 
diene* In Natatoriuai Hall, being aaaittnt by Mr. Call 
tra*rtn*r, well known, t belirre, in your city, of which h* 
waa formerly a reeident. A eooata by Schubert, Kn. », 
A mayor, not heard bere before, eat tbe opening piece. 
The ehVgto ami audantino did not prove *o acenplable at 
the achrrao, and the rumlo, th* lacier being apecially fall of 
beautlfol and mialnt Iboughtt. Thia waa eleeuted by Mr. 
J at If fx« lumri and in perfect nocord with lb* great 
cocupoier, *bo>* early death ha* canted canuuual regret* 



I I 1 e Quintette Oub may lute* had aouie unpletaant ex- 
perience* aa to the qvtalily of Ikfelllmcee audience* on former 
CKcaatona, tail lb* atUHMlane* oil Tueaday evening waa of a 
character attl aid* to digeat more ootid muairal foul than 
that » Inch waa trued up to them U 111* InalrumeeiUl aula 
•elecUoo*. Mr. Iloindl and Mr. IJabnuann were both re 
celled, and ee hoped 10 hear whet elte they would pity betid* 
ftoritnr* and bravura. They kindly raaponded eith more 
tioeitura and more leaiora. Mr. Ityan't cUrlttet pitying 
la th* bett, ill the recollection of your «rmpn.Jnit, that 
hat etvr leen beard in Baltimore, bat hat part In the 
" Overture gave ut nxee pleature than hie entire 
eith variation*. Tbe fine, well cultun 
I of Met 11. F. Knowlet look tbe audience by 

by Benedict trilh Mr. lleindl . flute ob. 
ligato, an encore piece, and tbe ■ Batti-Balti " air from 
/Am J ana. Her rendering of tbe air, in It* U eifweially, 
remintli one forcibly of Mi*t ( arv 't charming /erlma. 

Tbe Quintette Club abotild visit e* occationally la the 
"orT" weeki, between tbe ftabody ooncerta, and aaaiat in 
reviving our teate for good old chamber muate. 

to enjoy th. 
Tb. pro 



A poatbumoui work by Menaeaaaahn, — Andante Caatab- 
iar, B minor, — which could not deny it* creator, gave great 
tatiifaclion, and may tie clewed with lib* better piano-forte 
compoaitiona. Quite a treat to emu* of a* were Sterodile 
Bennett I three muaieal U et eb ea. Op. 10, wheat reamed and 
fairy-like taneiea eommend them to all InleUigent muairal or- 
ganization.; and the IWIane, Op. HO, by Keinecke, which 
procured a higher regard for freedom of treatment lean ha* 
teen previoualy aMribed to htm. An Klede, Op. 1 No, 2, 
by Taaaig, of no tpectal merit; and Weber*. H invitation " 
a. tratitcribed by laaiig, brilliantly cloeed tb* plaito^ort* 
alio portion of tbe prtrrramma 

Mr. fiacrtaer waa well received upon ttila, bl* Artt ap- 
pearance thia teaeon. Tail aoperior artut it entirely b« 
■Bodeta, and ahould by all meant permit binaaatf to be lwtrd 
more frequently. In hi* *olo, tb* r.pricclo by Tleai. 
umi|M, hi. bowing, intonation, and npretaioe were all that 
could be aaked, bet, in the Bertbovea Sonata, Op. 30, No. 
3, there waa a flavor of Intelligence and exaltation datpbtyed 
which gav* a tpectal charm to a perfuTiaance of rare beauty ; 

previ- 
ew la 
iircpall y. 



■ "it" |C**e ti^eiHi roariu to a perioiiuMit* 01 rut l 

indeed, I cannot recall a larger appreciation of any 
■mall heard ir..trun.enl.l d.>., t =..f, i*-rf -lorn , 
excellent tplril., and worked together in duetat lynif 




W. A. Motart (17M-1T91). 
No. 3 Work ii. 



a.) Symphony G minor. 



(b.) Hecitalire and Air from the opera - Magic Flute.' 



N 



Umttimt 
II. L. mt f3e.tho.eti (1770-1»*7). 

Fieejor. Work M. 
(k ) Vlolto-tWnr. t teejor. 

Ma. Jrew Kaaraa. 
Air with Vartatlon.. 

Mtae Jrunrr B [ ax . 
A unit Sntlerman (18JO-l«73>. Nor*. Folk Soagi and 
Folk. Dane**. Adapted for orcawaue. 
Tb* oecaettra waa hi fair trim, th. leede and French 
aorna eapecnUly 10, the critic of th* /fc*u*r*e AuMrint* 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Thi* "' 
thority. in eon/unction with tbe erudite poeitiviet of Ui* 
GiitttU. ie again tiding hie ancient hobby nf lnaiefing that 
tbe oreheatra tnould be teated according to the plan of 
Hector lierlior- and, moreover. *rarc*fy eonoVaceiadt to no. 
tic* the violiii eolo of Mr Km par beoaute, foeaooth, the 
young muearian did not play the Beetboveti Boeaenee from 




thi. fact into oon- 
at could be ex. 



NEW MTSICAL BOOK& 

[W« take the following from the C<y*l<il fu/irc. fro- 
frommt ( Inndon ). III. evidently from the pen of tbe ac- 
cnmpliabed editor of Uw new '• Oictionary of Muak and Mu 
aidant," Mr. lieorg* Grove, whom meat of luhail the pleaaure 
of meeting a few month* aince during bit brief vi.it to tbi. 
country in company with Dean Stanley.] 

Three work, hare appeared within tbe bert awrntb that 
are important enough to claim a few word* of notice here. 
(1) Ml Familie Jfce»ri*K*a (I71S-1M7). — Tbi*. ■* 
if. nameirnpliei. tea hutory of tb* MuidVlmtilia family, 
from Mceea MeiidVtetohn, tbe great Jewlih phuVaoplier, down 
to Um death of h it ttill greater grandton. > rllx M*int*lr*>An- 
BerthoMy. The bonk la by Srbattitn llenarl, the only child 
of Felix', eadeat lieter. the well known - Fanny " of the 
compoarr'a loo delightful letter., and kimerif th* aubyect of 
mere than one letter and alhuuoo in the earn* caaraxlng col- 
lection. "Iiie work it in three volume*, compiled frout family 

. and joar- 



papera, and Is 



ni- 



ne!* by Felix, hi* fuller, mother, and latter*, and bit friend 
Kllngernaiin, filling up many a gap in the fragmentary rec- 
ord, ebicb have been hitherto given to the public with fllrdi 
teering band . At a ipeciancn of tbe deeply intereating nature 
of it* content* to mutacal people we will only mention tbe 
fae-**mil» of lb* tnt twenty bar. of the Hebridea Overture** 
written down by Memlelunhn in a letter to hit family |m> 
medatlely after bl. vuil loth. Cave of StanV ebicb ie known 
In hav* biapired him with that meet fateinetuig work. An- 
other wry valuable feature of the work it . enn of eight 
of W.Heruel (th. btiatand of 



Fanny,) namely, ft, father and 
telf, Fanny, llebecca, th* 
aiul Cecil*, Felix i wife. 

C*rrrl>omditnct mr.lt! r dt lltttw Brrliat, a a 
octavo vulume, eoutniuiiig on* biiudntit .tut nflj-tix letter, 
by one of tbe uicetorigiual, witty, ipinted wiiten to let fuund 

women alike, and a few name* taken .burnt at rambm from 
tlw index win give an idee of the intellectual rank of t lie oor- 
reapondent* of tbi* eminent eompoarr and critic, long ee* 
knowledged a* Ibeuimt brilliant Cruilletotiiat of tit* l*ari* 
pre**: IJwt, Mm*. Erutt, Frrdinnnd llxlber. D'Ortigue, 
Bobcrt Schumann. Mme. Horace Vcrnet, Iticbard Wagner, 
Getuwal LwofT. Mme. Mamart, Hana no Do low, ate Hut 
no liat of name* can give an idea of the wit, grace, and force 
of the letter, iheintelrr*. They range through baU a cent- 
ury ( Ul»-1868). The lint it a hutnbl* note to old Pleyel 
— Haydn', conteniponry — begging hit Kilacription to- 
ward, th. publication of a /KK-xweiTt on Italian opera air. 
for flux*, horn, and .truig*. The laat kt a pathetic brokeo 
detail of the wtnVrlug. of a dying man, written a mouth or 
two hefir- hot .teparture, and ending, " Adieu ! j'ai beaucoop 
de prim a ecrlre." -J. ani. qw* > vaj. mourir " Tbe 
price of tbi. precoou. Intl. vnluin. I* only three ihillingv 

(1.1 The but on our Hit I* tint third volume of the Lift of 
firrfloren by AkieiioVr W. Tliajtr, an American amateur 
well known to lover, of mu.ie, who b*. left III pleasant N.w 
England borne, and reaidod in Gcrmaiiy for a quarter of a 
century that he might collect the inaxert.lt for a real 
thoruugh bwgraphy of the great conipnter. It it no c 
ment to Mr. Thayer to my that hit work 1 
thing written upon Beethoven before It, for nothing that 
came liefcee it can compare with it at ill. He aa. for tb* 
ant time lifted every il element; teen every doewnieot for 
hinwelf, left nothing to heanay or inference where fact, were 
obtainable ; while from the column, of itewapaprre, from pby- 
bill. and concert prograrnntea. from diaries of obaruw trawl- 
er*. «r»d the recollectioeit of I bote who were on the verge of 
tbe grew, and from the rairomereUe material, which Beet- 
Wren blrneelf fortunately left behind him — ikrtcb boo**, 
ccuireraatktn buokt, memonunjuau on margint of hit fanirit* 
autbora, map* of note, litre* line, long, which h. would Are 
off by dWe.ni a day to bit inlimaU friendi, in a band more 
like the mark, of a epider crawling over the piper than any- 
thing that a pen, gabled by human Swcen, could produce, _ 
from all Ike*, b. hat, with unwearied patentee and devotion, 
produced a work which exceed, not only tbe biogmpliy of 
other mutlelana, but It hardly .urpaate.1 b* anything that 
ha* been written on lb* lebjecl of Frederick the Ureal, 
Oortke, or K*poleon. Nor nnut it be nrppcued that the 
ultima!* form of thea* rraearchee U dry or repukure. Quit* 
tb* reverie. Th* Artt volume, occupied in great part with 
detail* nf tbe Arebhiieop-FJectoc'i Court at Cologne, and of 
aoeiety at Bonn — detail, neeeaaary at tbe foumUtion for 
tbe Maxu* of the vail agure which had It* fariieit elation 
u,rr* — it per bap* more inviting to th* arrkeologtcel muai- 
clan than Ik* general reader. But reni before the clow of 
tnt voluei* Mr. Thayer bumebe. bit been In full ttrrwm; 
and through the areond and third tcJunar* tbere I. no itn- 
peiUnieut to hi. eourac. Tbe retult I. a picture dinerent in 
many respect* to th. ordinary portrait, of nWtheeeti ; and if 
tbe dinVrenee* in not .lwayi In bit favor, but tend to bring 
out Into better color* men like Malar! and Jobaiin tan Beet- 
blown, — whom we haw been In tbe habit of rblnkbng all 
wrong, while Beethoven himeclf wu all right, — th. mutt 
can be nothing but a gain The more a really great ehar- 
acler can be atudied exactly at be we., the more yu.t will be 
the appreciation of him. He may not be what we imagined 
him, but he w ill be mere real and more consilient, and on the 
wb< 4e, properly balanced and cqn.iilered, not lea. great. We 
need not fear for tbe author of tb* Ninth Symphony. What 
Bettiua any. of him in on* of tbe teller* here quoted by Mr. 
Thayer sill alway. be true : - If I could undentaod him a. 
I fed him. I ihooM know all about every thing " 

Mr. Thiyer'i volume beglne with 1807 and end. wMh 1STIJ. 
It tbui ru i btaue * th* great middle period of Beethoven', pro- 
ductive activity, th. period which produced the 61b. 6th, 
7th, end 8lh .ympbonies, the 4th and Sib pinnoforte con- 
certo., two great muriate, I he ll-net trio, th* A owwat rauiie. 
and many work, hardly Inferior la tbe*. matlerpiror* ; and 
i. cut off rnio tUI Ultr epocs, -tie •; notnl • I...I xn 
Summer " of but Hot, the epoch of tb. Mam in I>, lite Cho- 
ral Symphony, aad tb* so-called " Pmlkemoot QuerteU," 

bv the mi*mtt.l* lntm.1 of dnjMtdeiicy aiul Inaction 

caused by hit difficulties with bis nephew. Nc« mother re- 
spect, .re tlieat ten yean leu interest. 11^' in Beethoven's bi« 
ograpby ; they Include the invasion of Betlkna, the romantlo 
Lntcrcoiir*. with A malic Sebald. the .till more romantie and 



mytteriou. *pieode with ea unknown lady, when Beethoven 
diaai'patwn. "f the Vienna t'ongre... and much more' of 1110- 



dissipalxoi. 1 

ment in hi. personal life. We trust that we may look for 
the concl^diiii; volume or volume, of th it important work 
before lc«ig, ai*d that nothing may occur to interrupt Mr. 
Thayer . useful and honorable labor* till be has brought bit 
Honaaay to a complete clear. W. might add, till be hat 
published It ui F.ngksh; fie at present ll is in German, — a 
curious Indication of the greater .peed of muevcal literature 
in Geruumy than in thu country. Meanwhile, however, the 
German it not dimcult, mid llcetaoven'. own letter, are quit* 
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ICV-Mm /"or Out J»|tm1. 



KKAWAKELSINU. 

(> reLuim of Um firth and am. 

<) aplmilon »f tl» *kr. 
M t ;e no power nWrenlth to itaj 



. 41*1 

For. m in him nhoae data an done, 

Wbm.mboriM.ru.lM, 
Spirit and etnas* hint and ML 



To rMI, ***** ■» 

Tht Item* of »ll deair*. 
Ami mute, M though no forMrst I 
!< ri rrn j -r* c .I'l K 'lint :ic ii. 

Hang* tb« long (Unit Im, 

Where l"vr iUril am wake no uo 
lu .anted tender Uei 



F.en III* mue while, iwift-dnng atat, 
Through abiAinf ■luvdvwt (TT»t. 

And, like * bird wboee beerj wing* 

In rein would rite on high, 
ITnlo dim earth m; acnil alor»e 
Can ehmra, nor rear* fiodi unlit throne, 

Nor atud to Ilia* iu 07. 

Yet praise to Him, the dawn u near, 

The hour of night ia ,**«, 
Faint life nrorea rnd earth growa (air, 
A. on my lip* tai. dumb de*p*ir 
■ into wing at laat ! 

Stuart Stubs*. 



GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A STUDY. 
BY UN.',! RAYMOMD RITTKB. 
fCoatiaaMl frnoi u*g* 10.) 

I RF.Ti itx to M. Karasow *k i's observation, 
made, he asserts by " a latly," on the oc- 
casion of that evening party at which George 
Sand aud Chopin met for the last and only 
time afier their separation, — the assertion 
that George Saud " tagged Chopin to ira- 
proviso at the piano while she wrote, and 
thus, inspired by his playing, she produced 
her best romance*." With all duo defer- 
ence to the lady who displays such intimate 
familiarity (?) with the habits of George 
Sand and Chopin while engaged in artistic 
occupation, I doubt the possibility of 
fut literary labor under such 
As far a* we may judge from their own ac- 
counts, and those of their friends, Chopin and 
Mme. Dudevant were accustomed, when re- 
siding under the same roof, to pursue their 
occupations apart from and independent of 
each other. She expressly says that when 
at Valdcmosa she wrote - in solitude." 
Chopiu, when residing in one of Mme. Saint's 



pavilions at Pari", wa* much engaged, during 
the day, in leaching, t he intermittent, yet at- 
tention-compelling imi>e ol which was not 
likely (o prove especially inviting to her muse. 
If it occasionally bap|iei>cd that they por-tied 
their avocations together. — if George Sand, 
the enthusiastic lover of till art, eaperially of 
muaic, sat within hearing of Chopin's improv- 
isation while writing hor romances, — we may 
be almost ccrtaiu that she cither |uti*ed to 
listen, or. if she conlinuetl lo write, did not 
liaU-ti at all. and roti«eipienlly was not - in- 
spired by his playing while she wrote." For 
the music of Chopin demands nay. com- 
mands, the closest, the most wrapt altentiim 
from an intellectual and mu.ically constituted 
How much more must it not have 
this w hen enhanced by all the per- 
fection of |H rformaiicc, the poetic grace, the 
fervor, that characterized iu composer." This 
romance-writing of George Sand - lo music " 
sounds too much like the magical invoca- 
tions of witchcraft ; and will the spirit* rise 
••when you do call fur them" under such 
circumstance*? Apart from the question as 
lo whether they were invoked, aud did re- 
spond in this especial case, we may doubt 
the power of any artist to excite, by the ex- 
ercise of hi* artistic (towers, another artist to 
immediate activity in his ; and although such 
a result U of occasional occurrence, ii is the 
least powerful form in which the influence 
of one mind can manifest itself upon that of 
another. True inlliieuce, lasting inspiration, 
is more occult, penetrates more deeply, and 
displays itself less Mi|n?rfieiallv. As George 
Sand herself has said : " The combination of 
the arts must lie sought for within the depths 
of the soul ; but. as they do not all speak the 
same language, they can only be affected by 
and explain themselves to each other through 
the most mysterious analogies, in which, after 
all, each one only expresses itself." 

Hut by what of lieautiful, by whom among 
the gifted that she knew, was George Sand, 
** the sonorous soul, the vKoliati harp of his 
time," as Kenan has called her. not inspired 
iu some way ? Generously glial to give 
honor where she fancied it to be due, she 
sometimes imagined thai she derived in- 
spiration from sources on which she really 
bestowed it, often overvaluing her friends 
and projecting the rays of her own genius 
and warm feeling on unworthy objects. 
In one of his '* Causcrics," Saiute-lteuve 
writes : •• Though people say uf George Sand 
that when she speaks of her friend* she be- 
comes an echo that multiplies the voice, I 
say thai far from merely multiplying the 
voices of her supposed inspirers, she abso- 
lutely renders them unrecognizable." And 
agaiu, in another essay : " This illustrious 
imagined for a time that Gustave 
was a great critic, able to unveil all 
the mytteries of language to her; he cer- 
tainly corrected her proofs with tolerablo ex- 
actitude, but not without destroying some of 
the graces of her style." She lent the charm 
of her eloquence, in gratitude, lo whatever 
caused her heart to beat in unison with ibo 
joys ami sorrows of her fellows, their pas- 
sions politics, or philosophy, during her 
brave aud continual search for truth, amid 
all he 



deep, instinctive faith in God, or her human- 
itarian optimism. Like all truo artists and 
poets, she echoed or reflected all she fell or 
whtit Wed in the ex|H-rienoe of oilier* ; and, 
next to love, beyond all things art, — aud 
nature, the foundation, the life, the soul of 
art. Not by right of distinct, artistic genius 
or by menus of study, hul through her inti- 
mate feeling for nature, she lias often sounded 
profound psychical truth* and »?*thclio prin- 
ciple*. Vet we should greatly err were we 
lo apply to her the often misapplied title of 
•• art-critic." Say. rather, that she knew ex- 
nelly how to give prompt I 
aion to ihe « 
which all true art in»pired her. Witness a 
few of h«r remarks on this subject : " There 
is only one truth in art, beauty ; one in mo- 
rality, goodness j one in politics justice. But 
if any of us should attempt to restrict the 
frame, and exclude from it all that i* not 
beautiful, good, and just, according to us, we 
should deface the image of the ideal, and be 
left alone with our own opinions. For the 
limit* of truth are vaster than any of us 
suppose. .... The only really important 
and useful works on art arc those tending to 
excite admiration for great art-works and 
consequently lo enlarge and elevate the en- 
I thusiasm of the reader. All other criticism 

U cold, evil, puerile pedantry Art 

aud poetry are the two wings of the soul. 
Let the notes they strike be terrible or de- 
licious, these awaken within u* an instinct 
of sublimity that lie* slumbering or ignored 
by us or renew it when they 6nd it ex- 
hausted by suffering or fatigue." And again, 
when alluding to her artistic aspirations, in 
a letter to Victor Hugo: 1 "I fear I was 
wrong in supposing myself predestined to ar- 
tistic creativeneu. I am too contemplative, 
too much like a child. I wish to seize, em- 
brace, understand everything at once ; and, 
after such little puffs of misplaced ambition, 
| I often happen to fall with all my weight on 
a mere nothing, a blade of grass a small in- 
sect that passionately delight* me, and which 
suddenly, by what prestige I know not, seem* 
to me as great and complete, as important in 
my emotional life, as the sea. volcanoes em- 
pire* and their sovereign*, the ruin* of the 
Coliseum, the pope, the domo of St. Peter's 
Raphael and all the masters, and the Mcdi- 
ceau Venus into the bargain ! Perhaps I 
love Nature loo well to be able lo inn 
her reasonably; so call me 'artist' no i 
but only ' friend,' as wo term the wear)' and 
unfortunate who hesitate on the way, and 
whom we encourage to proceed, meanwhile 
pitying their sorrows." 

Among those of her intimate friends in 
the world of art 1 
have exerted t 
mcnt and the works of George Sand, we find 
as many painters as musicians ; for Chopin, 
Pauline Garcia, and Liszt, we have Cala- 
tnnlta, Cleainger, Delacroix, 
; her *lyle i» 
and her subject* are t 
from the art of painting. Ami if, on the 
other hand, we glance at the varied results 
of the inspiration thai flowed from her, let 

' A'oarotVr Ullrntn lowerar. PuOeoegk S*an. 
Mm UTT. 
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u» rot forget the assertion of some of her 
admirers, that she created • revolution in 
the entire school of French landscape paint- 
ing among her contemporaries. All unprej- 
udiced observers of the progress of art and 
literature will so far agTee with this as to 
admit that, but for the pen that brought 
French scenery, especially that of Berry, 
into fashion even in France itself, — bnt for 
George Sand's extraordinary truth of descrip- 
tive detail in conveying not only the large 
general impression, but also the inward indi- 
vidual expression of landscapes, — such men 
as Daubigny, Pupre, Theodore Rousseau, 
and their followers, would have sought to 
illustrate foreign scenes and subjects more 
often. It was this powerful literary influence 
that kept pictorial fancy busy at home. It 
is at least certain that George Sand's con- 
temporaries were the first among French 
painters to abandon those classic models of 
imaginative design which they fouud in the 
luudscupea of Rubcus, Rembrandt, Watleau. 
and others, and to substitute, in place of 
noble but conventional embodiments of fan- 
tastic reverie, the actual aspects of Nature ; 
and not merely her outward realism, bm her 
picturesque accidents, her vai ied expressions, 
interpreted by their own lyric individuality ; 
thus using a landscape site to express their 
emotions, as a poet interweaves his feeling, 
with an event that occurs outside of his own 
experience. Ik fore the uppearauce of this 
school of landscape art in France, we may 
look in vain for any exposition of such ro- 
mantic moods of nature as we find translated 
by the largo, breezy ■hades, the strange suu- 
seta, the magt iticent yet not dazzling color, 
of Theodore Rousseau, who bas so fitly lieen 
termed ■ » naturalist continually seduced 
from nature by idrality ;" or the sometimes 
cold, yet always harmonious twilight melan- 
choly of Corot, whose wondrous tone of unity 
wins upou us by slow and sweet degrees. 
The school of to-day ia also true to nature, 
but not in so profound a sense ; realistic im- 
itation has, fur the time, discrowned roman- 
ticism, in art as in literature, aud many art- 
lovers lament, with Jardien, that" the wood- 
land Muse of France is now in mourning for 
the loss of her grand school of landscape 
painters," the contemporaries of George Sand. 
We may question, however, whether the ro- 
mantic movement in musical and pictorial art, 
which so closely followed that of literature, 
was not rather " in the air," than an intel- 
lectual epidemic which the mass of artists 
caught from the example of two or three 
leaders. Perhaps the so-called "impression- 
ist " school of to-day directly descends from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the literary grand- 
father of the modern landscape ! Such revo- 
lutions, though of apparently sudden appear- 
ance, are always really gradual in growth, 
progressive, historical. 

George Sand passed through better train- 
ing in design and painting than usually falls 
to the lot of those journalists or magazin- 
iata who make a specialty of reviewing works 
of pictorial art. Her first teacher in drawing 
was Mile. Greuze, daughter of the celebrated 
painter. After her separation from her hus- 
band, before Incoming aware that she pox- 
1 the necessary qualifications for a suc- 



cessful literary career, Mme. Dudevant at- 
tempted to arid to her income by painting 
cigar boxes, fans, and other fancy articles, in 
which attempt she failed to meet with much 
iuoces*. At this time she made an earnest 
study of the masterworks of painting to he 
■ecu in Paris; and she thus describes her ex- 
rience in endeavoring to explain to herself 
the varieties and the differences existing in 
schools, subjects, types, and methods : " I 
went alone, mysteriously, to the Louvre, as 
soon as it was open, and often remained un- 
til it was closed. As 1 had no one to tell 
me what was fine, mv growing admiration had 
ull the attraction of a discovery for me ; I 
was surprised and delighted to find, in (taint- 
ing, enjoyment as great as that I had derived 
from music. 1 interrogated my own feel- 
ings in regard to the obstacles or nffinities 
that existed between myself and these crea- 
tions of genius. 1 contemplated, I was aub- 
dued, I was transported into a tiew world. 
In fine painting I felt all that life is ; a splen- 
did resume of the forms and expressions of 
beings aud things, the outward spectacle of 
nature and humanity seen through the mind 
of the painter who places it on view. I lie- 
held the present and the past together ; I be- 
came classic and romantic at the same time ; 
I had conquered an infinite treasure, the ex- 
istence of which had been hitherto unknown 
to me. I could not give a name to the feel- 
ings that seemed to crowd my healed and yet 
diluted mind ; but I went away from the mu- 
seum under such an influence that 1 often 
lost my way in the streets, forgetting that it 
was necessary to eat, and knowing not whither 
I was going, until I suddenly discovered that 
it was already time to prepare for the opera, 
to hear William Tell or Dtr FreUchiitz." 
Passage, in the - Voyage en Italie," - Lea 
Mnltres Mosalsles," and others of her works, 
prove the extent of her studies in the art of 
|Mxinling. made during her tour through Italy, 
and testify to her keen powers of 
tion. Take, for example, the* 
Benvenuto Cellini, in one of 
" We may observe in his works that bo often 
to execute a vase, and designed its 
proportions carefully ; but, during 
the execution, he would liecome so strangely 
fond of a figure or festoon as to be led into 
enlarging otic in order to poetize it, and dis- 
playing the other in order to give it a more 
graceful curve. Thus, carried away by the 
love of detail, he forgot the work for its or- 
nament, and, perceiving loo late the impossi- 
bility of returning to bis first design, instead 
of the cup he had commenced, he produced a 
tripod ; instead of a ewer, a lamp ; in place 
of a rrucifix. a sword-hilt. This, while satis- 
fying himself, must certainly have dissatisfied 
those for whom his works were destined. 
While Cellini retained all the power of his 
genius, this enthusiasm was an additional 
quality, and every work of his hand was com- 
plete and irreproachable in its way ; but after 
he had been tried by persecution, dissipation, 
imprisonment, aud misery, we perceive that 
his hand became less prompt, his inspiration 
less firm, and he produced works of marvel- 
ous finish in detail, but of inconceivable 
awkwardness in their general effect. The 
goblet, the ewer, the tripod, the crucifix, and 



the swonl-l ilt met in his brain, fought, agreed 
again, and at last found a place together in 
compositions devoid of form or usefulness, 
logic, or unity." 

But, if we concede the power of friendly 
influence on the progress of genius, we may 
be allowed to suppose that the friendship be- 
tween Mine. Sand and the distinguished Ital- 
ian artist, engraver, and designer, Calamatta, 
was not fruitless in artistic results to both 
parties. Calamatta had been requested by 
George Sand's publisher to execute a new 
portrait of the lady for a new edition of her 
romances, and a life-long intimacy between 
the artist and his sitter was the consequence 
of this incident. To Calamatta she accords 
the praise of haviug been the most thoroughly 
trustworthy of nil her friends. A sort of 
revival of the art of etching was at that time 
taking place among French artists, Dela- 
croix und Daubigny foremost (though Jacques' 
earliest etching dates as far back as 1830), 
but no decline of interest in engraving had 
manifested itself. Calamatta lived in artist 
comradeship with another engraver, Mereuri, 
whose reproductions of Leopold Robert's de- 
lineations of the joy and beauty of Italian 
peasant life are so highly prized by ama- 
teur*. It would seem that little mental 
affinity existed between Mme. Suud and 
Mereuri ; but Calamatta, to whose art we 
owe several remarkable portraits, and mi- 
nute and patient reproductions of the creu- 
tiona of the ancient masters, taught her the 
processes of the art of engraving, and she, in 
return, aided him in various ways. One of 
her articles in the Rtvnt des Ihnx MotuUt, on 
Calamatta'a copy (a masterpiece of engrav- 
ing) of Leonardo da Vinci's picture. La 
Joconde." — that type of mysterious Iwauty, 
with her fleeting smile of I 

— beginning. ■ Who is this 
eyebrows, with jaws heavily developed un- 
der their luxuriant roundness, with hair 
either very fino or very thin, with a some- 
what dull, yet auperhumanly limpid eye } " 

cles of that day. George Sand's frequent 
intercourse with Calamatta enabled her 
thoroughly to comprehend the difficulties 

— similar to those that confront the repro- 
duclivc musician in his performance of the 
masterworks of composition — with which 
the engraver contend,. She truly says : 
" The engraver knows only the timid joys 
of genius, for his pleasure ia constantly 
troubled by the fear that he may be led into 
becoming a creative artist himself. I would 
not venture to decide the difficult question 
us to whether an engraver should faithfully 
copy the defects and qualities of his model, 
or copy freely, giving scope to his own gen- 
ius ; but I think we apply the same prin- 
ciple to the translation of foreign books. In 
such a task I should prefer masterworks, and 
take pleasure in rendering them as servilely 
as possible, for even the defects of musters 
are amiable and respectable. Were I obliged 
to translate a useful but obscure and ill- 
written work, I should be tempted to write 
my best, in order to rcuder its meaning as 
clear as possible. This accident ofdoing too 
well may happen to engravers who interpret 

; and perhaps only a 
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painter* would pardon his 
copyist for having had moro talent limn him- 
self?' The portrait of George Sand ut the 
a*e of thirty seven, designed ami engraved 
l>y Cilamatta. is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory portrait of her that exists ; if somewhat 
idealized, according to the testimony of her 
friend*, who have nevertheless pronounced 
the likeness astonishingly true, it presents 
her us those who never saw her imagine she 
must have looked at her hest, with one of 
her most characteristic expressions, — rich, 
plowing, in the fullness of complete men- 
tal anil physical development. The whole 
woman speaks to us from that face, or, in- 
deed, seems concentrated in the powerful 
yet soft, contemplative, almost ruminative. 



them to h* burned, cr 
to death in the natural 
proceeding not unknot 



il,. 



large, d >rk 

Amid the supposed influences that, apart 
from the prutnpliiigs and inspiration of her 
own genius, may or may not have actuated 
George Sand, wo cannot forget the cullubura- 
tion in the romances, " The Prima Donna," 
and " Hose and Hlauche," of George Sand 
and Jules Saudeau. the young author, whom 
on his seiraration from his wife, Huron w 
vimt introduced to her as a poss.lilv useful 
guide and adviser in literary alTairs. Theic 
is a flue page of narration in one of her 
" Lettres d'un Voyiigcur," in the concluding 
sentences of which we may fancy we trace 
an allusion to the days of her collaboration 
with Jules Sandeau. It te'ers, however, 
not to authorship, hut to etching, that art 
iti which the capacity for feeling and ex- 
pressing [ossionate emotion is so desirable, 
ami the possession of which capacity perhaps luorb 
rendered the lovers of whom George Sand 
writes, such fine etchers. I give the passage: 
■ 1 care little about growing old, but I care 
much about growing old in solitude ; yet 
either- 1 have never met the being with 
whom I could have been willing to live and 
die, or. if I have, I knew not how to retain 
his affection. There was once a good artist 
named Walelet, better skilled in etching than 
any man of his time, who loved Marguerite 
, and taught her to become as good 
himself. For him she aban- 
doned husband, fortune, native land. The 
world condemned, and then, as they were 
poor and modest, forgot theui. Forty years 
after, people discovered that in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, in a little house called Moulin- 
Joly, there lived two artists, an old mail and 
woman, who etched together, sitting at the 
The first idler who fouud out 
announced it to others, and the 
world hastened to Mouliu-Joly to 
the phenomenon. A grand passion 
of more than forty years' standing ! Two 
tine twin talents, ever assiduously employed 
at a beloved task ! Philemon and Baucis 
duriug the days of 
and Dubarry ! A new era! This 
lous couple found friends, {nitrons, admirers 
flatterers, poets. Fortunately old age car- 

1 b £«. ,1 aif, Ibst ralnsr back .hid. Ftal d. Mussrt 
ami »iU> tba mistaken intention or delondiini his brother, 
but urt men nboae pacta be has forever boned that bruis- 
er's rctMtstion a* s man of honor, Edouanl (Alfred de 
Mussel) aaya of Otrmpe (Mate. Dudevsnt): * Dark, and nf 
s pale olive complexion, with bronse reflect !.>m. «b« has Im- 
menM eyes, like sa Indian. I bare never bf*n altW to 
notion. Her 



rieil them off soon after, or the world would |of employing 
have spoiled everything. Their last etching 
was one of Moiiiin-Joly. the little house of 
.Marguerite, with this device, — 
"Cur tulle penniitetn SaUna 
Divituu opiiussufis ? 1 

(Horaoe, Odes.) 

It is framed and hung in my chamber, aliove 
a portrait, the original of which no one here 
has seen. For an entire year the person 
who gave me that portrait lived by n similar 
labor to that which partly supported me. 
Kvery morning we consulted each other 
alniut our work ; every evening we supped 
at the same table, conversing on art, senti- 
ment, and plans, and the future. The future 
broke its promise to us. Pray for me, 0 
Marguerite Lecomlc I " 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE OPERA, 
nv WALTKB D, LAWHOX, B. "is. 
(CouUuooJ from pas* 20 > 
(s.) Notw iTltsrAXDixo the large, number of 



actors and causing 
herwisc done 
•e of the d rami, — a 
history. 

In La Trarial'i, female deprovity is held up 
to the respect and pily of spectators, who, could 
they but sec it in real life, would treat it with 
scorn ami aversion. This sort of subject is 
somewhat freely run uppn by French rotnsn- 
cisls, in whose parllwrhr province it 
/{it Sfilzhubrn find -alle tMich, — all 
honorable. 

Mozart's Xnalmjliiit carries us to another ex- 
treme, for notwithstanding all the endeavors which 
liave ImM made to ascrilie an importance to the 
libretto, it stands there an undeniable triviality. 
Even if tlierc were any truth in the statement 
that il is illustrative of a certain period in the 
liistory of freemasonry, we should still fail to 
perceive its raison sfeov, seeing that it Is per- 
formed before others than freemasons, and that 
those of the brotherhood who witness its per- 
formance may be as ignorant of its nieani 
those of the 'audience who have not been 



pensile works which find favor with the public, it 
le-! would bo difficult to select from amongst them a 
dozen libretti which meet the requirements of a 
healthy and educated mind. They arc, for the 
most part, simply excrescences from the vigor- 
ous trunk of the drama, and typical of that 
which is puerile, abnormal, or horrid. The 
education of the people, which is obviously the 
primary object of every art, the ilrnma not ex- 
cepted, seems to have Isecn almost wholly disre- 
garded by the librettist, and their entertainment, 
which we must regard as the secondary object, 
is so associated with depressing influences ami 
Ideas as to become problematic, 

Here is a 




ated into the i 

In IligoUllo the dramatic action centres in a 
brutal murder and a body in a sack. La Soh- 
nambuta is a very harmless story written upon 
the moral-pointing and lale-adorning principle. 
Dan Juan is stigmatized by Beethoven as a 
" scandalous subject." aud so on. 

We will now consider a text which both 
Beethoven and Goethe held to be one of the best, 
namely, that of Cherubini's masterpiece, Dtr 
WatitrtrOger, bitter known in this country, 
where it is so seldom performed, as La deux 
Joumeci. Here we have no brutal murders, do 
torturing deaths, no fiddle-faddle about free- 
masonry which no one can understand, but a 
simple story which, from beginning to end, ■ 
Let us regard a few opera texts. Here is a nothing that is ignoble or offensive U 
cheerful one by Wuhlbriick : - •»»*•, "hile it lays bare before us. In a 

Tkt V<im pr e, to which Mar«chner has com- that we can appreciate, some of the higher ( 
posed such exquisite and withal realistic music, lions of humanity. It is divided into three acts, 
illustrates a period in the existence of a disgust- each of which is short and decisive ami pregnant 
in- and unreal creature, which (in the character with action, and but little change of scene is 
of"a nobleman), to save itself from the pangs of necessary : it is therefore easy of comprehension, 
hell, is compiled within a limited time to suck Nothing further seems wanting than the exqul- 
the blood of three innorcnt maidens, which deed site music of Cherubim. As next in worth to 
is actually perpetrated or attempted within the this, Beethoven ranked the libretto of U VaiaU 
knowledge, of the audience; but, falling to carry of Sponlini, and Goethe tliat of // Malnmunw 
out on a third victim the condition imposed by Seartlo. 

the Evil One. its consignment to the infernal Simplicity of dramatic form is the first de- 
regions naturallv follows. Whatever may lie sideratum, and whatever may be said respecting 
good and virtuous in the remaining dramatu the dramatic unities, as insisted on by Aristotle 
nersoiKF is swallowed up In the hidcousness of and carried out in the Grecian drama, one 
this monster. «** " hich » ** *•» P U 

We read that at a performance, at Alliens, of nothing in simplicity by their observance ; and 
JEschylu. '. tragedy of the Kumcnldcs. the au- since dramatist, have thought proper to ahW 
dience was so appalled, on the appearance of the themselves every license in this respect, we find 
roiiien lost the fruit of their womb, a correa|ionding intricacy of action in their pro- 
expired in convulsions of terror, duct ions. It will almost invariahly be found 
These effects doubtless resulted from the terrible ' that the greatest Interest is excited in such plays 
associations which such an apparition would have j as show a proximale preservation of the unities, 
for the Greeks. With such a record before us. In conclusion of this section a word on a well- 
we mav safely sav, ami this wlhout urging the worn topic. TV subject-matter of the drama of 
possibility of such extreme effects being produced Wagner has been ridiculed as" mythical rub- 
upon a modern audience, that the act of witness- bish." It no moro deserves the name than does 
ing a performance of the Fam/iyrc might lead to Milton's ■' Paradise Lost." If accepted in the 
distressing mental an.l bodilv effects upon per- Wagnerian spirit as depleting in a condensed 
sons superstitious enough to IscUeve in the exist- form, the struggles of humanity, it is far from 
rnce of such creatures (and there arc those who be Bg rubbish. The difficulty of regarding it in 
do), or even upon more enlightened spectators, this light simply results from its want of associ- 
I do not speak idlv ; I myself hsvc witnessed ihe ation in our minds. 

result upon a person of peculiar temperament. (4 ) Tlie want of originality In recitative is a 

The plot of La Juice, by H.levy, is even fact patent to every musician. This hapless 
more revolting. A Jewish maiden is betrayed branch of musical art lias been in danger of be- 
by a Toung noble, who afterwards causes her to coining little belter than a means of perpetuat- 
bi tortured and eventually to be cast into a j ing worn-out phrases, of which we can assure, 
caldron of burning pitch. There is not a very ourselves by referring to any opera or oratorio 
step from a fable of this kind to the reality ' score, that may be 
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recitative it perhaps more endurable 
ten dialogue, which cause* a lull in 

although phrases such »« sol, do, 
sol, mi, mi, fa, sol, sol, do, are well calculated to 
create " feelings unutterable" in Use musician. 

After a lapM of nearly three hundred year*, 
opera, although very different in its character, 
baa again become continuous recitative, and 
while we may decline to acknowledge the doc- 
trine of a composer who imagines the possibility 
of dispensing with form, we must still give 
Wagner the credit far having introduced a little 
variety in recitative, diaregardful of the fart 
that musical critics decry his efforts m » awk- 
ward skip* of fifths and sixths." In this an.l in 
many other respect* opera will derive much good 
from •Use effort* of the. modem-school composer*. 

(6.) If we way regard a* the ideal of an 
opera overture one which, while being quite 
Independent of the content* of the opera itself, 
is still so conceived that it prepare* the audi- 
enrc for that which follows, paint* the dVanafi* 
yiersoatr, ami suggest* the action, then we may 
refer to the overture to Mozart's /Jon Juan as 
being die nearest approach to this ideal, for it 
borrows nothing from the opera but the motive 
of the adagio, while it is pregnant with sugges- 
tion. Some of his other overtures, although 
more admired, and indeed of a higlier degreo of 
merit whi n regarded simply in the light of con- 
cert piece* (notably tWc to Fvjaro and fHe 
Zavherjiote) lack this essential property. 

Weber's overture to Dtr Frtueltiitz, which is 
perhaps more favored than any other. Is con- 
structed on the " programme " principle. Thai 
this principle of construction is unjustifiable may 
be recognixed in the fact that on a first hearing 
the audience must necessarily be Ignorant of the 
drift of pieces extracted from an opera which 
ha* not yet been heard. The requisite knowl- 
edge would, however, be brought to bear upon a 
second bearing, when the work receives some 
sort of justification. There are other kinds of 
overtures, amongst which may be mentioned a 
kind which, being originally intended to prelude 



so to hear his opinions upon it as the libretto of 
M. Gounod"* well-known opera. 

It is quite possible to attend a performance of 
Ibis at Corent Garden (Nilsson a* Marghrrita). 
and bring away with one an insight which in 
some particulars may be broader ami deejier 
than that acquired in the studio. Witness the 
cunzonctta, " King of Thulc," and the exquisite 
recitative |*x»aagea which precede, interlard, and 
follow it. of the prison scene, and others ; hut fur ' 
all this Faust cease* to be Fans', and Marghcrita | 
1* no longer Margherita. The wonderful and 
ineffable apparent in the drama no longer ac- 
companie* then ; they simply k-coine diameters. 
In contradistinction to lite living* which Goethe 
conjured up from the heaven-llt depth* of hi* in 
lulled. In fact we have a bare plot extracted 
from the work, anil of course expressed in other 
language, and this language in a strange tongue ; 
further, to meet the requirement* of persons of 
various nationalities, the Italian libretto ha* 
been translated into moat European languages. 
A libretto thu* manufactured necessarily bear* 
a* much resemblance to Goethe'* work as wuuld 
a ropy of tlie Apollo Belvedere, in which the 
muscular development had been ronedily spoke- 
shaved, to (he original sculpture. By the way, 
Gounod's opera offers the tnimlwr of acts in- 
sisted on by the critical writer* »f Greece, namely, 
five, tbe mystic number of l'lato. w pm— i l od in 
Use Middle Age. by tlie number three,' and tbe 
result is tedium. Composers have yet to team 
that a composition may be too long. 

'•) 



The reader will call to 
in which tlie overture is replaced by a short pre- 
lude of independent construction. 

(7.) On this bead there is much to be com- 
plained of. live total want of justification in 
cutting and warping an epic or dramatic art- 
work far musical purpose* doe* not require to be 
demonstrated ; and when we find that the very 
flower of artistic conception i* involved, we are 
naturally struck with tlie enormity of tbe pro- 
ceeding. The argument that this is mainly 
owing to tbe scarcity of good libretti anil libret- 
tist*, offer* no excuse for those purveyor* of 
word* who dare to lay their sacrilegious hands 
classics. Tbe only form or subject- 
• jurily suited to the opera proper 1* the 
proper, and it must be reserved lor 
HUM cunningly devised art-combination, perhaps 
after the manner of Wagner's musical drama, 
to represent the classic* In their entirety, — the 
only form in which dramatic work* may reason- 
ably be represented. 

For an illustration of my meaning, I turn to 
Goethe's immortal masterpiece. Goethe looked 
to Beethoven far a setting of t-'auft, and he, of 
all musician*, was tbe one who might have at- 
tempted the colossal task ; but when spoken to 
on the subject lie exclaimed, uplifting his hand*, 
" Da* wiire ein Stiick Arbeit" ("that would he 
a piece of work "), and he knew hi* weaknesses. 
It would be Inrtructive to know Goethe's ideas 
i Fowl as an opera libretto, and still more 



MASON'S PIANO- FORTE TECHNICS.' 

Thf. ouly art* which lie within reach of Use 
masses are poetry ami music. It will bit a long 
time before public art galleries will furnish means 
for contact with painting ami sculpture in their 
highest and best form*. To the fountain* of 
iwetry all may go, and their draught* be meas- 
ured only by their capacity. 

In this music is at a disadvantage, since there 
must be a medium for expression, and tlm* Uie 
majority receive it at second hand. Undoubt- 
edly ti e piano combines the greateit number of 
qualifications a* a medium for the interpretation of 
music to the masses, and hence a means for their 
musical culture. Any attempts, therefore, to bet- 
ter the instrument itself. or render thosu wlso use 
it a* a means for expression lustier aide so to do, 
will be of benefit to music and the people. 

It is a most wofully abused Instrument, and 
grievous charge* have been laid at its door, but 
it is nevertheless growing steadily in popularity, 
and justly, for no single instrument can take its 
place in tbe home. But with all this in its favor, 
lsow few get any culture nut of it ! The land is 
full of practirers on tbe piano, but where are Use 
student* ? We have many playtn, but where 
are those who can make it tptal to the souls of 
their listener* ? 

I speak advisedly in *ajing that the greatest 
reason for this lie* in a defective technical de- 
velopment, or rather, a lolal lack of firnptr tech- 
nical development. We ore met at the outlet 
with this difficulty, that the technique of Uie in- 
strument must lie mastered before it can he a 
medium for intelligent musical expression. Tin- 
popular idea of this, however, is such that the 
student revolts at the thought of technical work ; 
and we cannot blame him. for it present* no in- 
tellectual or lesthctical allurements a* ordinarily 

t '* AOs gut* [Hug* sitiil drei " is a common rsnrcwsUai 
in t*rttiany at tbe pnwtnt day Tbe Kncdlsll -hick iu 
odd uuinlwr*" nisy bait liatl a simitar encin. 

• A Syslria uf 7VA«.«W /.Vr>rw<i /«r <*» Wilis) fWw, 
etc.. tU By WllAMW M»sn>, Mel l>oc. W. S B. 
Manixwa. Associate Kdilo*. Boston : Oliver DiUon a Co., 
1878. 



brought before bis mind. It Is related of a noted 
musician, that during his tc. huical practice he 
always hud n book or paper to read. This ex- 
presses the popular idea that a technique is to 
be acquired by going through so many exercises, 
Uie mir-d having nothing to do nlwut it. The. 
majority of teacher* (not including those who 
are musically Illiterate) could give no clear 
definition of technique, and how can they know 
what technical development means? Score* of 
technical works have been written, and exercises 
innumerable, but one looks in vain fur the prin- 
ciple* upon which Use so have liven fanned, or a 
hint a* to the mental prove* cs involved. Art 
any principle* 1 What relation doe* tlse 
sustain to llii* matter ? Can new life be 
infused into the dry bone* of technique ? I be- 
lieve It to be possible to make it, if not a real 
pleasure, at least a means far mental and, to a 
certain degree, sMtlietical improvement. It is 
the purpose of this paper to bring before tbe 
readers of the Journal work, from Use |M-ns of 
Win. Mason and W. S. B. Mathews, liearing di- 
rectlv upon these question*. It is a work base. I 
upon the physiology of mind and muscle, and 
tlieir relations to one another, and is certainly n 
new departure in Uie right direction. One of 
the main object* of the work, and the key-note 
of the wbule matter, is stated a* fallows: -Tins 
entire course, of practice in this system is influ- 
enced very much by a desire to induce the svs- 
lal kabiu on which gond playing depends." 
Technique, in its essence, Is tlie establishment 
of the proper relations between the mind M llsl 
seat of thought, and the mechanism by which 
that thought is to be expressed. 

Technical development l* therefore the growth 
of this relationship. Tills involve* the idea of 
a mental and physical side, both of which, and 
Useir relation* to one another must be understood 
by every teacher. These are the fundamental 
principle* laid ilowo in this work. 

It begin* with the physical mechanism, and 
considers " the bony frame-work, the flexor and 
extensor muscles, the interosseous muscles, ami 
the thumb." Everything \, dearly Illustrated 
and explained, with tlie exception of the extensor 
muscle*, which are not Illustrated, and relrrred 
to only in a vague manner. The importance of 
these muscle*, and the necessity lor a careful 
study of Uie upward stroke of the finger, would 
have been impressed more fully npon the *Iudenl 'a 
mind by illustrating and explaining them. 

Tlie important point, however, is not what 
mtutruVs are used, but what arc Useir (unctions 
and action, and their relations to tlie mind, far 
upon Ulese depends the question of exercise* and 
their treatment. Hence it make* a difference 
whether tlie fallowing statement is true : *' Each 
of these great flexor muscles (flexor digitorum 
profundus ami flexor digitorum sublimU) act* 
on all the finger*, It* action being determined 
Into one finger or another by an act of will In 
consequence of this it happen* Uiat tbe fourth 
and fifth finger* are able to strike a* powerful 
a blow as the second or third, since all are acted 
upon by the same muscles." If this be true, why 
do we spend so much time trying to strengthen 
the fourth and filth finger*? 

The answer would Iks, because " the difficulty 
at first experienced in controlling tlicsc finger* 
arises almost entirely from their not having been 
previously accustomed to obey Uie will." That 
it : we have not been accustomed to determining 
Use action of these great flexor muscles into those 
fingers. 

But this doe* not suffice, because, after only a 
few attempt*, one ran determine the independent 
action of tbe fourUi and fifth fingers and when 
Ibis is done, ns great nn effect should fallow, if 
a* when we will it Into 
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the first or second fingers, since die fingers in 
that caw are simply to many points of contact, 
between the key and 'muscle. The facta arc 
however, that but few ever secure the name re- 
sult* absolutely, even after yean of labor. But 
there is a Mill stronger argument derived from 
the physical structure of the muscle. 

It follow » from the statement of the work that 
the muscle could hare hot out tendon, which di- 
«Um into four, anil in that case it wouM be diffi- 
cult to see how the muscle could act through one 
tendon upon one finder when the one tendon has 
four attachments. 

According to all nnatomical plates, lsowever 
(Gray, Wilson, Pancoast, and Encyclopaedia Brl- 
>, these muflci am represented as divid- 
into four tendons. Cray ( Anat. page J07 ), 
r describing the origin of .HyO.rum suM.nvw, 
i : " The fibres p»M vertically downwards, 
: a broad and thick miuctt, which divides 
into four tendons," etc. Of pro/umlus >/«p/orum 
he says (Anat. page 30S) : The fihns form 
a Jittht) bell) of considerable Hie, irsjea divides 
into four tendons." (Emphasis is mine.) There 
is no meution here of one tendon. Wilson 
savs (Anat. page S3G) : " The fsUimu difjitwum 
arises, etc ....// divides into four tendons." 
Of profundi* diyitorum he says the same thing. 
If there be four tendons it follows that a certain 
part of each of these muscles acts Independently 
i one finger, and another part upon another 
r, and equality of finger touch depends upon 
I parts, by 



chords, and the dU|K»ilion to complete the 
rhythm." Hence we ought U> study to forget 
tones to a certain degree. The automatic ac 
tion of the fingers ought to depend upon the 
automatic action of this centre of lone-thought. 
I mi ought, because the fingers may be trained, 
and in fact generally air, to respond to the vii- 
ual centre, while a tonal conception is totally 
wanting. This is the centra! thought of the 
whole work, and cannot be loo strongly im- 
pressed upon the student's mind. 

The laws of practice as deduced from these 
facts arc : " First. The entire scries of motions 
which it is attempted to render automatic — 
whether scale, arpeggio, cadenza, or what not 

' the slightest variation from the 



Development of the whole muscle will not nec- 
essarily result in an equal development of all the 
pert*, but an independent development of the 
parts will not only conduce to equality, but 
strengthen the whole. This will be referred to 
again. I cannot agree with the writers in pafs> 
ing over the lumbricalls muscles with the sim- 
ple remark tliat they are unimportant. These 
muscles, from their conformation, and attachment 
at the bone of the first phalanx, give evidence of 
being those most concerned in velocity, and for 
this reason anatomists have dubbed them the 

•- fiddlers' nucha." 

The second chapter is devoted to the » Re- 
lations of the Mind to the Art of Haying." Men- 
tal Automatism," and " Laws of Practice." It 
is a concise analysis of the phjsiology of the 
mini), so far as it refers to piano-playing and its 
relations to the muscles. Automatic or reflex 
action of the muscles is an established fact in 
physiological science. It is what every pianist 
strives or should strive to realize. He literally 
studies to forget about his fingers, as the mech* 
anisua bv which lie expresses his thoughts. 

There is In the brain a centre for the cogni- 
tion of sound, which controls the motor cen- 
tres of tin' muscles of the voice. This has hern 
termed the " phono motor " centre, and " it is 
an unusual strength or activity of this centre 
that constitutes tin; physiological basis of 'an 
ear for music,' or the ability to spontaneously 
imitate sounds of a higher order than ipincll." 
« Piano-plauug 'by ear' arises from such an 
activity of tire sound receiving and registering 
apparatus as enables the phono-motor centre to 
extend its operations beyond the vocal organs 
(as originally intended), and to seize upon and 
use the motor centre from which the anna, hands, 
ami fingers are controlled in their usual em- 
ployment*, and in this way to reproduce the 
sounds which gave delight." 

There ia not only an automatism of muscle, 
hut of mind. The centre of tone-thought can 
be taught to think for itself automatically, and 
leave the mind free for other thoughts. •« Among 
the purely automatic parts of piano-playing 



After a considerable number of 
these performances, a more rapid performance 
of them is to lie attempted. 

"Third. When the passage can be played in 
the second degree of speed, then it is to be at- 
tempted in velocity." 

"Fourth. Practice which includes mistakes 
is worthless, and worse than worthless, because in 
so far as it forms a habit, it is a habit of falsity." 

It wuuld have been more in keeping with the 
central thought of this chapter to have coupled 
the idea of motions wiih that of tunes, since one 
object of technical development, and the more 
hu|iortanl one, is the establishment of automatic 
tone-thought The term " practice " ia »o a»so- 



plore, namely, sluveuly work, that I wish lliey 
had substituted the trim '• stndy," thus making 
it read. Laws of Study. It will be seen that 
this is the most important chapter, since it U the 
basis of all that follows. And if there were 
nothing more in the work that is new and pro- 
gressive, this alone would rank it lieyond any 
work of its character. C. 11. Cadt. 

1 7*e frs cvmlimutri. ) 
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CONCERTS IX BOSTON. 

Hahvard MfitCAt. AaaociATtox. — The 
fourth sytnplsony concert (January 30) could not 
fail to be interesting with such a programme as 
here follows ; and the interest was shown both in 
the unusual number of the audience and in the 
close attention and delight manifested from be- 
ginning to end. 

Otrrtunt to a Th* Msn of Pronisthrus'' . . nWrAorru. 
l.'unewlo In 1) loins*, fur iLros pianos, »UU| 

Si run Orelnstr* J. S. fl.ir*. 

{..negro o.ttUoso Alls SlellUns. — 

Alkere.) 

G. W. Sumner, J. A. rVestuu, and A. W. 

loots 

Second Scmphony, in C, Op. 61 ... . .SrUii^m. 
luu-vda&kxi ami Ailerro- — Seberao. — 
Adagio. _ AUcgro vivsc*. 

Overture to - 4awZf»** rt»r«*isi. 

"bsctoti: Powur Svmphonique, Op 39 . . S.iiM-JMw. 

Beethoven'* Ballet Overture, of his youthful 
period, light, buoyant. Muzartish, yet villi plenty 
of his own native fire in it, was played with 
crisp precision and great spirit. The triple piano- 
forte concerto of Bach, in I) minor, was heard 
for the first time here in an orchestral concert. 
In a more private way, that is, in a chamber 
concert, it was played as long ago as 18.'3, and 
with all the string parts represented, by Otto 
Drcscl, Alfred Jaell, and William Scharfenbcrg. 
Several times since then it Iihs figured, in wliole 
or in part, in a piano-forte concert, with a fourth 
piano to represent the string accompaniments. 
This time it made its first appearance in the 



great Music Hall, accompanies: by aU the strings 
of the orchestra. The first Allegro, in which 
all the instruments start on" in unison, is perhaps 
not so exhilarating, nor »o rich in interwoven 
independent melody of all the parts as that in 
C, which we heard last year ; but it is strong, 
hearty, wholesome music, like the quickening 
hand grasp of a strong, wise, genial friend. Tin; 
Siciliana movement is a strain of heaven's own 
tendere«t and sweetest melody , even more ex- 
quisite than that aria in the suite, of which the 
violinists make a solo. The finale has a sinewy 
syncopated motive, and rushes onward gathering 
lorco from all sides, like the mingling of many 
rills in the strong current of a brook. It was 
finely rendered by the three pianists, and such 
was the power and volume of the 
grands, with all the 
the listener foun 
caught and held in the lliouuvaud arms of a re- 
sistless maelstrom of harmony. The Hying spray 
or scud of light embellishments, cadenzas, etc., 
which the heaving mass gives out in the first 
piano toward the end of the several movements, 
waa very delicately and distinctly done by Mr. 
Preston. Objection has been made to the plac- 
ing of the piano* so far apart. It is true that 
they could not all be equally well heard, except 
from certain favored seals. On the other hand, 
if they had been brought together in the middle 
front of the stage, the sounds of tire orchestral 
parta would have been 



practically i 



Schumann's great symphony in C has taken ita 
turn with his three other sun phonies, from year 
to year, since these concerts were begun. But 
never before has It made Ita mark so palpably 
as in this last performance. To many listeners 
it used to seem heavy, lengthy, morbid, and ob- 
scure- Tile biographers indeed refer the com- 
position of the first movement to a sick anil de- 
pressed period in Schumann's life. But what a 
wealth of musical invention and deep life expe- 
rience there is in it! Tlse ruminating, groping 
introduction i' pregnant with germs which are 
wonderfully and beautifully developed in the in- 
tense and most imaginative Allegro, which now 
and then, to be sure, modulates into a most 
drooping, melancholy mood, but never ceases to 
bo fascinating, while the unity of the whole la 
perfect- The Scherzo, with its two trios, is a 
most original and exquisite play of fancy; ita 
form and humor haunt you after hearing it. 
The Adagio ia of the tenderrst and dcrpest that 
Schumann ever wrote ; and the final Allegro has 
enough life ami stir and vigor to sweep away all 
sickly vapors in the full career of manly deed 
and triumph. This symphony is ext-emelv dif- 
ficult, and very fully scored ; yet it waa remark- 
ably well interpreted from first to last, and made 
a deep impression. We think there were very few 
persons in that audience who will henceforth call 
it tedioiss or obscure, although repented hearings 
will reveal new beauties and new meaning. Mr. 
Zerrahn had reason to feel proud of his orchestra 
after that tierforiiiance. 

The graceful Cherubini Overture was keenly 
relished. The short introduction is somewhat 
lornml ami old-fashioned, but the Allegro is full 
of the delicate, fine fire of a genial, healthy, and 
poetic nature. It Is an; thing but '• programme 
music," yet tlte term Anacreontic may well de- 
scribe its quality. It offers a fine op|Kirtunily 
for the violins, which was signally improved, for 
the men played it cou amort. Nothing could le 
in greater contrast lhan the programme music 
which wound up Use concert, the " Phatlon," by 
Sainl-Saens. It was first brought out liere two 
years ago in one of these concerts, and made 
quiLe a sensation then. But it was found to c 
tain qualitiei of a 
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wlvtt w c conniw>nly rail aenantirmnl. With alt 
that it b»» of lUrllhlJ, it U not mm " ■*«£»" 
It \i eaaentlally mu>U:al, anil sIiuwh the artist 
hand. The iHTvmlin^ motive, tin* ur^inji til' the 
firry cU'vil. «no»* tin; akica, lliou-li jaeraUtiitlly 
ke|>t up. niter >;row» inunotuiiutis i it i* ik'- 
veluucaj, gruuriiii inure anil mure ciijjruwiug. 
prt-ljnant witli eittjumiplie. It ia Mi l ml , law, 
beumifiiliy. by a «\ iniMtlirtie seomil •ul.j.i i, a 
strain of pity an. I euinlolem-e. »» if tile iivmpln 
anil gotklruea were wati/liin^ tile i|<joiue.l youth 
with fear anil marrow ; anil aa the vlutriut ulun<fe» 
from iu COUTM, how powerfully it i» all worked 
up to the rrarhiu^ climax, and bow toudtiugly 
the whole oreksalm subsidea when all i» over. 
It ia cU-cidrdly the cleverer* of all tlie.«e modem 
French elTcct piece* that we have yet 



Mb. Wiluaw H. Stir-.nwiana'it Tei 
litafta at Lw room*, on Frulay attrru.ioiia 



» forte Re- 

»|.-.»I».J or. 



the Mowing Monday evening., came lo a chaw m tha - till 
and 2Tth nil. The hat .a. la. 



I Fautahne, C n.lnur flic*. 

I Fugue, C major |"WeU tempered Clavichord "), 

No. I Audi. 

Sonale, Op. Ill lUat Piano Sou.te|. I' Miawr . Mwi. 
Maeatneo — Allegro coo brio cd a|ipe..imiata 

— Arietta »3 Vvtaiioni. 
laolden. Uebee Tod, " from "Tri.la., and 

IloU." iiVJ- If..y«rr. 

F.tii'lea Synapkur/iqije., Op. 13 ciYaeaaaiMa. 

We muat go to lb* great pianiale, to the Kubanatein. and 
Bulowa, lo Bud another who ran uaavter and commit to 
n.ciiii.rj. and clearly, aaliefaehirilii perform — In Cart I hAw T 
prcl - in ooa concert two eiach rrcat aura*, and en Urn 
mertacty difficult, aa thr laat Seial* U lleethi.tei. and the 
great Variationa by Nchuaiaiia. 

I lir lint Wagner piece, too, wia no trifle, oeae of the 
molt imprreeive nf lrau.rriplK.ne from that aoMrra; end Uie 
aoiallrr thiugi fnire. Itarb, with aturh, aa uuial, Mr Maer- 
wood happily r.anirwnee>l tha euumi. ahueead the true art- 
tat Id the rendering. Hardly once or taiee, if «er, hare 
we beard thee* Important eixnp^aitiona an clearly ai .J ej- 
preeai.ely prevented. Ibe preceding recital (ninth !, in abicb 
Mn Sherwood bora a large i hare of the Uirden. we were 
obliged lo kaee, and «a can oeily give tbe progrenitue : — 
f Prelude and Fugue, B Oat major, No- 21 
) (- Well teiii|wred < and.. rJ ") .... Aura. 
I SooaU Appauionata. Op. 57 /ffetWn. 

Soeiaa without Worda. No. 1. E «a}«, So. 3 

(llvntinc Scaif) AfeaaVbauaa- 

MomaiiU Muueaiu. No. i. F mUiur, No. 4, C 
abarp minor 

•• In tba Coanirir," Of- M J. A'. /Wiu. 

Ne. «. •• FamreU " No. 10, - Welcoeo. 



i in C <■• Ferprtoal Motion arr. from 

Op. St, by Juhannea Brahwji, 
aa a atudy for tin left band . (". .V. r. li'taer. 

Mil ShkmwouI). 
( Tan Novelletlen, <>p. SI, No. 1 and No. 2 . Scanwiaa. 
j Inlpronipta, Op. 1*1, No. 2. K flat . . ocaaoerf. 

Maa. SMtLHWOfit*. 
» Cbonat of Danrbia Darriabea." from llert- 
bovca'a - Kaiaa of A then. » (arranged 

for piano by) C*. S^inl-Sii «.. 

Mil SllK«Wf»l«. 
A avar rich and inlenating arriea of Piano forte Conotrte 
than I lira* by Mr. Sherwood it wooM 1* hard Is recall. 
Tbe maw, and tba variety of coinpoiitloeM of tba hiath- 
unter. tnipnetant worka of all tbe ereateat wuulera, aaa 
aiiahuia: and all Riven in tha Coneal of taelve wreka. 

of aliwMt i 



waa in flcae cimilitiori. 'Hie beowllful rerilatiie and ihwt, a i aare vne ealiirartory in evrry revprct- Miaa Allen a*" 
diuk-une l^tawi the Saal ami Jean*. m> »im; with true | niadi the recipient of a heautifiil nlver o-ifnn and a lavket 
ri|an>«ai by Mrv II. A. A.lann ami lie. Iv C- lhalls.nl "I iVaer.. 

KifTj one nmiU lial* Ml the lender l»auly and |.ilt<» .« I he yi.ni.- ba,l,r U lately <ait of her term, anil wniidrr- 
lhi» MiUK-. Hot came tba i|i»uiet a.lh rh..tua, In .l..tii a Im< the dinVm.nr id year, ami rinrririire. il »J. >. cleat a 
chmale Mi ..I...... i» ai aomleiftillr iiileeamen : "11 mi triumph toe Mint Allen n> k^ut ll.rae an^leuta. In ahum the 



elpetieiire wva lira, ax lur Mlh 
fara a band uf aru»u, all of a In 



ami, he coiitent," He, whirh rruw. ami .aril, 
ceiu HMWHa. Mra. Jrnlu* Nnira and I) la„ s .,i.al 
coaiplrted Ihc quartet. I* lancBialil, In eierUmt %oica, 
aau.j the tet^^ Ana. " l>ji.ice, O list .Soul," to Rteat ac- 
cepUuoe: and then came Uia aulilioue miiclodiiiu chorua. 
•• Hie Umh that wo. Shiin " and •• Aami, HiUrlnJah." 
•birh, tbcaigh much .Imrur and mora c«,ci«, h eien 
grander than tbe final churn, of thr IMA 

trade' « romantic bie/hly eolured " t'ruaaders " foenird tha 
vermid part i ^|tM fur the ant Ume here with urchcatra, 
abicb put an entirely new life into it. Indeed, iiutrunieliU. 
in m la Uade't ■truntc tide alwnia, and to lea.e out the or- 
cbevira in .urli a w^ek it to Icive out the aoul of it- Il was 
aumlrrfell. itewri|4iic and nioM faacii^iliim in the enchant, 
menu of L> nii.ldh |«>rt. entitled •• Arrnida." The voun* 
Uly wl... aamc I lie part nf Arrnida, Mi» Annie iouiar 
I.KL-r, aut|ieueil all by the tieasty nf her .nice in which 
liuuy reciifnired a Mn.r<; reaei.ihlanee in quality to that of 
Mt«. Ilarwovi, aim mii^ tt.i. part an finelj wl«ei] the u Cni- 
lalm " aa* lint -iven by the Parker I IuIm, and by her 
artiute and etprrwue aly be nf ainxiln;. l*r. Isuieanai't aa. 
tba Itlnalib.. *f.d waa fully eifa»l to the heroic tenur alraina; 
and Dr. lluburd made the appeal, and e.lHirtalKiiia Prter 
the Herwiit very Impmai.e. Allngclher il wj. a complete 
and .iirnally aucreo.lul |arformaiice Tlic cinicerl a a. re- 
Jiented tei klumkii eiennie, t»it Miiaaliinalely wilkunt the | or K»n. Hie oilier 
<«lw«ra. it Iwtna Muptwaildt In pcrure one mi that eren ! " >ral qnattot aiul Mfjn 
inf, ma thjt the accom|wi.n»nta acre .. wul..l mi the 
piano forte (Mr. inckrrl and the organ (.Mr. 1'rr.l-ai). — 
very creditabU , it muat la laid. 



,il he- 
i her. 



Both are to ha cuii|rrm!iih4ed on llieir .urrcfol rawilnm. 
Truly, aoonan a apbeta aidnu In Uiia i.i.atnMta* century I 



Of Bach. 

the wboteaunia lutnduetion 
Beetboer.1 S»aiata aaa alnaoat 
fbouin, Vliulart, MendclMnhr 



nee to Inli. a. 



Wa were unalle lo attend Mk. Knnt'a CKMAS Rr.- 
rtr.ll. anieaj week. a^i*. but a friend aim di.1, and ia ojwj- 
petenl lo Jwilee, wriir. DJ aa f.J*.ne.; — 

Mr. II. tlarenae BMjp. director of the llerahrv Scliool of 
Muucal Art, t'hirairo. Ill , the lewline orrani.t of the Weal, 
gave an orvan reciul in lliia city, lafore an audience of our 
laat ma.iral |a..ple, on Friday. .Ian. 3, it the Sooth t oll- 
grevalMaod I hurrh. alaiiil which man.. iY our teat unlit., 
•jaak in uiK|inlifie.l temii uf praiw?. It war ceruinlv tiie 
•mat biteMtfini: organ recital given in ll»lun for jean, both 
aa to the quality of llae arlertiuna and Ibe manner of tlieir 
preaentaliiai. Mr. Fddv'e aj.jouri.l raw. ami abanlute mai 
levy of tba work before bliai, no baa tinaai the dignified. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Raw Vork, Faa. 8 - A eoneert ginv. by Mr. 0. B. 
Bo be. at Ihiikenug HllLoo Thnnday eiening, JaLuary W, 
rowinarndi itarlf lo ik4.cc by Die fact that die program ioa 
waa entirely contpnwd of tbe aoikt of Mr. Ituaae. Harry 
one ka.uwa that in tbeae d»)a. and |wrticubarly in our own 
country, il rv very diAxnlt lur Ibe c<>nip(«er nf an nrtbcvtral 
week limine be l« afavaila fatnoua). to aecure even a pahbe 
hearing of baa mitaic. lo aay nothing of a recognition of any 
lalev.t he naaj 1« fortunate ehoaacb to |«waraa. Such being 
lb. ran., the H il l f all who imagiiaa be hii aanatking lo 
aat mud ael aaedr all anwitiieluae and boldly deta.and to bt 
Lean I 

'Ibe artbni of Mr. la>iae in thus taking time by tbe for*. 
Iih-A ttaa tertninla nnunmatahle, and the o^upnaer bad the 
car \t a buge aa.d im Inleltiiieail audinire. 

Tlia cnlicn l*can with a Suu|diima caller! "In Mraio- 
" aanl ckiwil a.lh a l-ctiaal ln.rt.re f.e nrckealra and 
. : •• A I h.kl . I^lnlem." 
a ('..uciui fia piano- fort* 
ami orrhnlra i ami tbarr wmga mtltlnl : " tiand nlgbl," 
■- 1 nadir-Song," •• I hire i> blhn a a|.bhdld Tear." 

Ibe woikaaianasiip of tW urrlmtral ciAipnaititai gaa* 
evidence of hard atudy on tba | ,.u of the enn.|awer i and It 
haa ta-cbeatral eflecta wrre not alwaya eiitanly new and 
•tartling. it may I* remrnilarrd that very few , 
have miched I 



riaaai ' 



Afcravf. 



i. FJeruion in K mlaaa- 
d. Grand fAude in 



forimad 
ischuiuiuiii, I 

W*a^t-«f, IjtUt, i 

and «thcr MOLkrm, wen Unrrlj r*\#r**ulatl. An»d iW Ui- 
terprrUttOid, l-ath L>« Mr. wkI l>v Mr*. Stwnrood, wtrr, nitk 
hfcr-lly kti ttae^Uou. of tbe mut HkUttmcUxy kind. Such ft 
drmft upon th« lumtsl and pbttweat mnwtc* oi one nuut c»u 
lurdl; U •t-precit-sd 

Tint CMUA, ot» Friday «wiii(5, I->t*Wkfy 7, c*<e »» 
Ttvmmt l«mpl* 0- ftfwt ronctrt U.u. far in Uie ctn.rw of 
.U lhr« aeaaofiib. TK» crowd of mwuI- mfiuVn and itv- 
. .u-tl frinida wen all made bappy h t*»f exorliVut prrfcern- 
aiice of two ctviitataa, 1b eitmue ronlrMl t» e*cl» <*}*r. l>ut 
each adruiraUe «f iu kind. The fir«t «a> ttw Mrrtvl raitUts 
by IJweh: » Ich halta »-el IVku»ineTn-«a,'' — »* rwiVf <x* 
half of it. — »!i waa enrn entire a few jtwrt tince in 
one of tbe •Tiupbutiv eoneerla. Tbe iwler1i*Mi» ibia ti»»e >»- 
■ i^Mdh telWthlli the 



'II* heit (est ure uf the rutteert wM'tlie pia&o feet* Con- 
certo, which wat chanuiii^lj piajed l<jr Ma**. Nakiette Falk- 
.\uer(.4scli. Tbe *o*ij*i »*re *fferti.*ly wit* by Uiat EmiJj 
^'iiiant. Mr. .S. I' Warren waa Uie ur^aniM, at*d tti* 
I", i.l .pturte* cxattiateal of Mmm Helen fury. Miaa Mary C. 
llNM, Mr, C M. I'herwm and Mr. Geo Martin Huav 

lw. Ikiotpwrli ||tl fai, fourth Symphony Concert at 
Mwm| Halt. «n SatnnUy eTeiiiriR. r et.. 1, with tbe k.\ 
.■.wiiilC *. li-.-n. t : — 

ility of i^*w|*i-3-i and Uie l«autitnL [ Sjikihliuny, No. S, A minor (xw) . , C. JbArl .S..<a*. 

Cut>*er1o for einlln {AlVyrw) ..... rjr<ciAor*K. 

Hkhh Aram Wii.Hu.nj. 

I hMMN to '* Fetii-janUir " ....... H'fher. 

--..-„,, If, So. il, D r»i.*o* .... Fiiwiiiin. 

Mag (lrclir»tra- 

Cbaconii* J. A* B»eh. 

Mi mil At'cvrr Wilhkuij. 

I^j IVelude* : Simpbunl* lVwiu Lim*. 

Tbe mpbkCtOf, by Sairtt-Sanit. U a blithly esdueed, iniaf- 
inaiii* vork, tdbufottglily rrench In style and abouiulioa; in 
really beautiful e#acta. lb* knuruniaiitatioti »» nuulrrly. 
Atui the ct>*npoaitk*i m ebivraetrrifad by rir^ajice and tw lU»e- 
mciit rather than by itrrnuth. It ia (iteai 
gradual imprmnnent In tbe orelwatra with each i 
iJr. I ianiiwb baa hia men well in hand : n*urh I bat waa at 
ftrwt wan Li tag in amootbneaa of ton* and unity of purpi.** ka 
now auppUed. and their jtUsinfi, on tlu. oceaaiob, w»» uw- 
queattoiiably eurlleiit Tbe ijn>plMiny did not jp> quit* 
amootbly, in aQ |tarU, but t!i« familiar and k.Tr]y Aurwnw/l* 
overture, the u SeTetiad*" tor airing orcbeatra. with 'ceilo- 
oLii|f«to by Mr 1ml. Urrguer, and tbe iplendid too*-pictura 
r>y l.imt, were moat vividly presented. Tbe hertmu * 
of the cmidoctor teemed to be MMM4 Ui Ibe | 
Biriuj; to ibe |ierfonttance of tbe nvuile tbe UTe and 
whicli are neoraaary to every p«od interprelaUon. 

Tbe great rioliniat, WdbelniJ. ia now no Btrvr*jrer bere. 
bwl the wonder and adnitratWii which he eirlte* seetu to 
latcreaae each thne be apprwri tu publi*. It la adnitralkm 
(i>tn)w41e.l, not aonirbt for Tit* marveibwn breadth, fuJliwwt. 
and parity of bw Intonation, tbe aU»tut« fKWuy ef hie 
-topping Ibe perfect ewae «iUi which all MaWMM *ere 
overcome, and Ibe >oMe aplnt »bicb aiuniated the wUat, 
■ere Indeed eiMnigb to hob) the amUnc* lire^lilfwa, durin*; 
Uie iwrfoeniMice of Ibe cwmcmKii a*«) the ItaeU ' 'h»r..r oe. 
At Ibe ruorlwsHNi of each, lb* ailenee wa* profc-aud for an 
iiiMaot, Mid tiirti tbe hnuera, eoaii} ol them ntinir. actually 
.!i:m,!,.i ..ill drUtrht, As aconiequrnc* they bad the pk-aa- 
nre or bearitiif U'ilhetin} tour Una**, inateud of twice ; the 
two additional aelecUo** l»a.n|E a renaarkal.li fin* transcrip- 
tion of WaJtbrra - l"rli* Son*: " froo* DU Jfltfrlribjei, 
r.-c vioUn and orcbeatra i tranacribed by Wilbclaij), and a 
IwUtnsiut* of hka o»b ciini)c*itioa). 

If aji)tbir< la Uekiut* in Uie plajinff of ao fcerleaa an art- 
itl a* Willtelui), th* wat4 naav b* de&ned in one word, put. 

thii. the rrault 'would be abaolut* perteetiom, 
not to 1* espeetrd thit tad* of l iopia. 

A. A. C. 



diapUtrit in plitii«iu|> and registration 
made the orijan apeak with Ibe ebxpsence of tbe human 
voice or vioUu, (Nintbined with the powrr at*d i>*'tn.ata of a 
full orchestra. Ibe Chopin Ktude, a rtnmg. <|iit«k LM"J*> 
ineul. callius fee ^reat deaterit> of rterutinn. wa* lew ssvlsa 
factor), owiibj-. apparentli, to a sack of l.rUn in the «npi»- 
m to imperfect lifbt and to a tlsxht aUlt.>eea .if mechai.iini 
in the tnstmmet.t. The *• AllexMir,,'* by timlannt. and 
Uie " UriBtion," by Saint-Sn.i.1, attlinutch cbanrleriwlir of 
Uie motleni Krench ar-wool, are barilly of ■ntHcient nnaaieal 
■ alue lo s1oj*d l-estde Uie other nuesilieva uf the ptnj-ranime, 
wberva* the ( Wert-Swta, by TbWle, la one of the ni-w* 
brilaiaiit and at the aanie Imu* solid and suUUntUl namtilea 
of niodem music yet beard. llefow I* the 

r, .No. 5. op. IIS (new) . 
to — II Andante. — Ill 
legro nsxduto. — Fia^a. 

AOegrettD in 5 minor 

Grand | k r*b»li> nod V tar^je In C minor 
Sonala iu ti mmur. No. 8, op 77 . . . 
I. >\la*i;eo nioderwio ma enerijico. — II. 

.-III. Allegro raw 



.VI- 



GtH/nft 



I. CwdaBHCI FjlUT. 

.... aSqia' .Waa. 



Serapliique " . 

c- iiw sunn 



f.'ntya'a. 

CaaVcanaf. 
Ltmmtm. 

rti.fr. 



barp minue . 
{Arranged by Ilwaigat.l 

7. •• Marcbe Fuiarleeet I haul 

8. liraiad I ar.la.ia in F. 

9. Concert S»U in K flat 
Wt have yet to notice tbe inlemtlug naacerta nf the 

|ieeaetit week, inrluding three of tba Handel and Haydn ho 
rwti. Hie Kuterpe. the Fifth Sjmphoiii t'lnicen. etc. In 
the .Si,U Harvard Concert (February *, tbe lirahn. Sm- 
ith-any in II wiU be repeated, and Mine. Julaa Rive-King wiU 
pUy. 



LADY CONDUCTORS. 

A r»lr,SD write. in frum Worreater (Feb. Ill aa Colkiaa: 
A war* of niiielra! rtcilement paaaed over larooklyn on the 
firat appearance of Mia. Selma Berg, at tbe bead nf the late 
Theanaa t Ircliratra. A ripple baa paaaed over Woreawler, tbe 
orcaan.il Irf-uig the preaef lUtiou of Haada'a Tov Svmpliunv. by 
Miaa Mabel Allen, daughter of Mr. B. D. Alien,' who, »i»4Jy 
unaioVd. tralawvl and brooght rait an amateur orcbeatra, R. 
Inhiung nmalcal akill and aWlity, and tlaa 
of a vrtrran. Ibe 



ire picture and. from doing tbear work w<U. Tha 



PniuDru-nia, Jast. 2*. - Mr. JarvU'. fifUi wiirea aaa 
given laat night. Ilia opening piece aaa a Siaile. tap. 01, 
b, Hair, th. one ao ftequaiill, played by IU. Scholar. 
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lu great difficult!** vuiUlitd le/crc the inmmue rixtuoe- 
ir * at th* tftHtiUuil, and a/Fceiled a fine contrast to tbe 
Chopin NoOiwno. <>p. 27, No J, — tbe aeiue that tbe great 
■ h*a 



Jarris displayed a 
admirable, and threw in 



■ of etecution (ml y 
degree of intelligent mid re- 
ftncd expression to occupy our thoughl* and fertility to tb* 
eirlwiinn from memory of the remainder of itm lb* t*> ml 
taipnttng progTamoM be ha* yet pertormed Ui public. 

Mad. k. ScUrr give* monthly pri-at* concerts of her 
pur* It U b#r «U 1 104 Walnut Street, which *r* attended 
luouly by tb* parent*, gtaardlaita, and frWud* of tbe joang 
ladies punubij; their atudit* there, tbiae altbeding an oca** 
tualty of watching their jirogrta* and efficiency. 

\cmr comNjioiidciit ** aa-iutrd " at a recent pupils' enter 
tai anient, but wa* prevented bjr indbpoaition and the great 
beat of tb* room from ocarina; tbe whole programme ; in 
bet be mined aotne of tbe mere ambitious number*, 'tit* 
company «aa Urge, and eonUiued eo«ne of tbe nW of PUila- 
dclpbia aocietr, wbo teenavd .much pleated with th* tanging 
of tbe young Miea, and appU.i.UI baarlily. Th* « Am*r- 
kan Ltd?'* guarteite," a r.. — IniiUluwi of tin Swadiab 
l*edya yuartHte" hi maiMier and aty!* of mtaaie, evru to 
minor detalb, sang with a delightful Intelligence and *ireee- 
akM. They war* recalled auudti great euthuaUjiu. The 
voice* were well balanced, and abowed the advantage* of 
eontlnuou* aingmg U-grti.er, which producca a sympathetic 
hJtmding i*»c to be beard utxkr otdiuary eircumttanoea. 

Fmh. 7. — A ahnrt season of Italian C »pera by Kellogg, 
Cary, Adam*. lAtavini, Pantaleoui, (.'only, Kaufman, and 
(iotUcbalk, under tb* direct* .hi of Uehreus, and nwu<m»e»»l 
of Strakoacb, gires me no opportunity of earing any I hi rig 
new, tare to notice a new aspirant to rvuliUe. Iwwort In lb* 
person of Alia* eon rialer, from Springfield, ItfctHHa, whu 
u known oil tbe atage at Maria litu. At a euraliM *.b* kt 
eery, eery promising, and lta* mad* a wkM fa.iiraUe tui- 
preamon npuii owr cngtMmenti. Her wle* i* pur* aojirann 
in fi«*4rv and compaai; ber vuluan* la not great, but suffi- 
cient; ber eiecutnui it neat, clean, and bnlbant; bet trill 
it moat facile and bcau-Ufol. lb* young lady la not aa yet 
entitled to praie* a* an acfrcea, nor aould she be likely to 
•uppaant Helen in the ellWuut-a of any medern Tans, but 
al»* hat r*r* mtwical intelligence in addition to the qiaalitice 
LU 



eioliniat Wtlbelmj hat tran«nbed wiih^uch adnural-le Uieoey cbotee progf*a*»^ h w^ll 1* ev.dei 
Jarvit displayed a neatneas and cleaniea* of etecution truly . cotasivaaoiit to tb* lea* talented, it onide 



tune in music, tuesMure, bar. tb* eonttructioa of *eab*s, the 
lyiteni of intermit, etc., — all tbl* according to approred and 
thoroughly digested method*- Hand in hand with tbeae the 
It will I* evident to every one that 
rorougbnesa, witb 
awihle. Tbe at- 
tendano* on Ihea* i laser t it strictly eontroJled by carefuBy 
kept re u * ten. In* inAnencc of tbeae pba*e* of iiini ruction 
can acArcaly be oirrettimatcd, tven tbe College Ctxirua, of 
wuicb mention was luade hi the last letter, m twlijoctad to 
thia course; failure to attend on tb* chorus class arranged 
bring* witb it forfeiture uf membership of 
it. Theee few rtnaarkt ut%\ giv* an idea 
reuse hat in 



l iu our 



MCW. 

Uut it would not be 



CisrucwATi, Feb. 8. - To 
Him Use*, of the benjhtened musical actinly nf whkh UaV 
einuafi can now be proud, it wiD be ueccwaary bi mipple- 
ment the hasty letter in your Last by a more detailed acooout 
of the work of the Cottege uf Mimic, and of the organiaa- 
Uont connected witb H. A samph > , nrxitrate •late-mnit <d 
tbe prearut nviiwt ynn i* ail ( u«w profMe. lb* large out- 
lay needed to call into life at one* an Institution Uke th* 
Cincinnati CVdbge ,4 Untie naturally mm f *Ued th* l.uai- 
neta manager* to adtertlea tery etUualvely. If now and 
then, in dutng tbk, good taata wa* mad* tubatrtient to the 
policy considered necessary in vtew of the lot* in which tb* 
pui-lio ha* become aeroiLocned in all such mailers, th* etr- 
cuntttance that no coni^Lunti hare been etiterrd iiifficirriUy 
eatabliahea the fact that in no instance ha* tbe slightest dav 
orptiots or *%en e«ggermtifHi been practiced. ^ 

Tbomat mad* a* an orchestral director, there were not a few 
who hesitated to form cr eipreas an opinion as to his At neat 
fer tb* director snip of an educational iuatilajtion. If all 
duuhta In that regard have not yet been dispelled, they bill 
bur suon to van tab altogether. Iscweeiy a week ha* patted 
in whseb a new feature ha* not been intneJoced, an addi- 
uxuud .ink inserted into tbe chain of instruction, which it 
is intended aball Ivcome a* complete a* preaable for diffu*- 
ing a broad and thorough kmmfeilg* "f Uif art of mode 
Aa soon a* eniorgrricaM peculiar to our c*>ttiitry. and r*- 
pecjally to our section, hat* arisen, they have bam met, 
aud thus far turceatfidlf and with the brat judgment. 

In tb* imtntntrntal and meal drj*rtauent* th* sjatem 
in eogoe In Eiiroyean eo a ettrratorim la in general odiiered 
that claas inttrucUon It 
mi given to the indi- 
i institution of tucb dimrn- 
■Mini give* to lb* individual tancbrr enaiiet him to pro- 
ceed rigidly, and wlthnut makuig any oncetaion*. In em- 
ploying a llmrougb and strict method, and, above all, In 
giving only th* very beat of music to the student. Not that 
fee tears tbl* court* baa been indinVreutly punned by tb* 
i of our city; but the large (inota of *tn 
I by tbe smaller town* of thia and tb* neigh- 
nakr* it possible to marh circle* heretofure he- 
t of conecieuUons inetrucuea. One or the 
moot nolle** Id* and praiaeworthy feature* of the coura* of 
iiiatnictiou, however, *a tbe effiirt on the part of t lie nmatml 
diiector, aa well aa of tb* teachers, to imprea* on the mind 
of tb* student tb* inwewaity of obtaining a good general 
knowledge of mwaic, and cnltirating Urn taste for good ma* 
tie, all of which can be done by attending the ebon* claavea, 
tb* private and public orchestra rehear**!., and the organ 
couorru. facilities which are offered to lb* pupila witln>at 
eilra charge. 

Th* ebons* caasaes are de*rr« iug etpeeial mentlim The 
memlwr* of these are '^^'^"^ n-^ion. aight 



in to^uc in cjii^w.n tuumum 
to. witk pn*i»|, tbe urnntlim 

TiduiL Tb. wtlMit; wt.lch u 



(,r tb, 

tiic Colkg, ChonM. Thr» 
of tbr high nirn •bicli Uw 
Th, fruit, v* bff;iuninj tu *|tfw«r. 
win to> atilkifww u« ntuclu 

A* III* |ini(r«iiuitn o( the ek*mLer ,nd orrhestra ooiioftu 
;nri hi Ut lt,v« Imti publiabetl in }our juun«l, a frw 
wmnli eatieftftainic tbe or£uii£.tioiii wbidi «ku4, Utrni ni»y 
not I « tuilM. I -<:z nix jan put ve haw bad a Handing 
wa* under tbe dirertim* of Mr. Mechael 
of niiwiual talent and ability. Wr. M 
lenberf , wbo bad underlalieii the nuuiagenient ..( lb, or- 
frauoauon, found hiiuatlf reatrku<l during lb* trat frw _\«ar» 
to drawing on the resident niuiician, duly, a* tit* ttchewtra, 
un a<«ount of waal of permanent *iupiu> ni*nt. waa neeeaaa- 
rvly diibanded during tbe luiumer niutulu. Aft aotiu a* tbe 
hill-top nvcu ejirang into eateuorv, how*.er, be waa «v- 
ai led to keep th* organisation Intact daring tb* wbole year, 
and i nmied lately began to praeur* tbe acrvioe* of the bnt 
usuueiaiM uUtakuilibi in otber elun, until tbe orcbratm dur- 
ing lb* but HHM, il* nweWua, tonanted of rery good 
nuueuuift, aoen* of lh*m eieeUeut. Mr. Tiiunau, on bit 
am.al, aneurad Ilia narmbcre of tb* Cincutuati Orrheatra. 
M it waa eaUVil, and ftuplileronited it with aucb other nn»- 
I tieian* a* h* derinex] fit. The pru^rtai mwie by llilft new 
organteatiun, a* CimetilMtUltr of which air Jacobeawlui 
aaerU an eaeeUent uulueikee, together with hie i)aan*t aaao- 
eaUca, Meaan. BaeUu* aud Uartdegtei, la really aiU«,iarj. 
uig, aud redoonda to tb* credit ul Mr. Ibuuial, wbo la 
pruning hinucif more than erer be&e, a moat eaceUrat di- 
rector, and no lea* aucceuful a driU-uiaatrr of orebcatral 
bodies. The rtring orcbeatra Itaa Improtad remarkably in 
Mince of lone, preciaion, and lutnnatiou, while the unity 
and lawance of th, whole organliation la naooeaing more and 
anore BKinfactory wltli *>*r> puUie ncrforniauce. Tbe pecitn- 
Uuy reeourcea placed at tbe diapoaal of tbe director are 
awrh aa enaUe bun to have aa many rebearaala aa be thiulu 
neonaary, a decided advantag* oier tixuikar bodies elarobere. 
1 h* pna^ranamea aUtajdy publaibad acne to prove tbal Ike 
SNirka eaaayeil at tbe dinVrent eoneerU are acnong tb, moat 
dtlbcuU of orciieacrai soorea. In the hart concert a novelty 
waa presented : Myanpbony No. 1, tu 1>. of C l*h. Kraametl 
llaeh, a work of remarkable frralinaws and originaUty wban 
the date of its composition ( 1776 ) « conaldsredl TU other 
nanium of the programme were Irijd* roncrrto, 1> minor, 
J. 8 Bach, pmoriucd by Messrs. Andres, Schneider, and 
Sieger; th enure to U"^in f'luU ; aud Us* PailoraJ Smi- 
ph. ny 

In tbe but chamrwr etmcert Mr. Thonsaa ruaoV bi* filial 
appearance aa member of tb* atrtng qiaartat. Ilia duties 
have become as manilold and so angroaaing aa to make it 
rmpnesilte fur biwi l» ilevota mouga time to tbe rehraraala 
br a good enarabl*. Ilia plan will be fUtad by Mr. Each, 
who lor yean has hewn runuiiered one of the beat of our reaj. 
dent vntinata. Mr- Jaeobaaobn** extraord u»i . abUitiea aa 
a viulleiat and maaicaan an acknowledged throughout tbe 
oowutry. Mr. HartuWan, too, i* eo well known that be can 
aieagu any trtmUmi of bis eteeilrnee aa a 'cello player. Mr. 
rasetesis coaabinca with a perfect mastery of bis tnatneaent, 
tb* vioia, a very etteueive cipcrvcnce in rjigbuxl aud on tbe 
Contain, i aa a qwartet player, while Mr. I bwma in former 
yaan gas, tbe pul.li.: frequent opportauily to judge of libs 
qualifications as a violinist Witb every aurorwd.ng ooncert 
list enatrnl.le baa imprated noticeably ; especiall. in Use but 
two a warmth of tone color, produced by a own prrtWt bal- 
ance of the diffirrant inatrumrnU. was apparewt, giving pronine 
of unusual eaceUence. Tbe prvgranirae consisted of guariet 
in C oat, Mccartt Kondo BriUant*. Op 70, Sehwbart (kleaan. 
Andrea and Ja c o b asohn); (jwinlet hi C, Op. -"J. IbaKhoraa 
(with tbe assisUnce of Mr. Urockbman I. In the but num- 
ber, especiallv, Mr. Jacobasohn dispsayad bis wonderful lac* 
nsque, aud, snore all, bis etcelletil musical taste and modera- 
tion in ensemble play Ing. Th* enthusiasm creeled waa gene,- 
ioe and unasVcted — Mr. Whiting's activity continues with 
Ihe most gratify ing results, aa Is snowii by tbe attendance on 
his organ recitals- Tbe public la gradually coming to an 
appreciation of their artistic and pedagogical nine. Among 
other numbers his programme during the past week con. 
tained: Ingnea, llacb; I'rrlode and l'ogue in I) minor. Men. 
dfiseobn; Andante and l inale fmn Koarth Organ Symphony, 
C. M. Wider: Cmiaona In A minor. Uuilmant I Organ Study 
on Fkyrl * Hymn, J. Uapat Calkin ; lour Interludes to the 
•• Msgiilfleat'' (|dain chant), Whiting; Overture to "Tbe 
Siege of Hue belle," Hal re. ALnta Ml'. 

Ciiiraoo, 3ax. it. — On Thuralay evtiiing, January 9, 
the - Abt rnarirty " gave its tirat concert That aociely eon 
slsls of 



that are usually given by societies of this ch 
about tbrvn a certain lameness I, it will fill a 
concert eras cm, and do much to interest a large c 
Bona who admire mnaic of this kind. It is very fortu- 
nate in regard to ill active memlenbip, tor I bare never 
heard better voices in a chorus of this kind. Tbe balance 
or the parts ie good, and Ihe trading tenon are particularly 
strreig. while Ihe eecnnd lirssrs pnssni voicee of much 
power, snscn ablcb bartnceili* nicely, and furnish a good 
foundation of pure Vvsu fur Uie uther part* to rest apon- 
tjf course, a* Hits aaa a nrst eonerrt of a new eociety , after 
bett aome lliree snonlha' practice, one can hardly ei|wel mon 
than a auggeatson of possibilities. Ins progranitne con- 
sisted of tbe folloaing nuaiben! — 

- The Village luaeksniilh " Jfofloa. 

** K Ten ing "**,,.*.,... A uivie. 

» How canie 1,01 e'* J/. »ra. 

" He the Man lo know " ....... ZtWincr. 

■ Seiejiajile " £ torch. 

- Bleat fair of Siren*" M<»t*tkaL 

■ Good Night . A'iracener. 
Pilgrins Cbonis fro-ri Tanuhauerr .... H'traner. 

Tbey were aasiatrtl by Mr Mas dinner, of New York, 
raar.iat. who pl*>ed tbe fulbmiaej piece*, 

<t ) Allegro . . , , Sc-rfaHt. 

(h.) Noclurn* Ca«*M«j. 

(c.) 1'oltatait*, Op. M ta.jn*, 

and tb* Tarmntclle front Vrnnla • Napoli of lisat- Also 
t.y a 1- ■:■ in- localist, Misa Fauni* \VhlU*r>, who sang «* Kul.il 
?Vgnor M from Th* fiuyutnoti at Mewrneer, and a anug of 
Mr. Tniner was .erj well r*eeir»*d, Uing 
He teems tn be a trulv intell 
much refiueoient of latte, and is i 
oct a pure quaJilr of lone frniu bit 
forcing it bejond Hi limit into tbe confiiiea of i 
iutcrprriatioti of (he getdle Nocturne of Cbopin aaa particu- 
larly | ■ .i _'. and ttulirated that be had made a cliae study 
of the poeticml nature of this coo>pnser, and that he waa 
able to reproduce U»e dreamy sentiment of longing (which 
seenit to be the idea in Uilt Ni>cturi*eJ with so much fidelity 
lhat ih* Cbupln apthtaas at least made plain to tu. lu life 
I -ml aadectnui h* wa* alto very happy, and arouiifeated tbe 
piraaiug aacully af prnduclrig leautiiiil time eftVcU front 
the piano. Hi* rnSat areeiied to »*>, tn all hi* plaung, lo in. 
Icrprtt the work* of the rcanpoarr*. rather than to aalonitb 
by any bnllunt effect; and in thua |<laetng aetf tuliordlnate 
in tbe iTpreaentalioa of the musical iiuentKins of othrra, 
be manifested an bunestT of ptrrpote highly eearnniendabhi 
in tbeae da;* of Mijierfkia] *how. Mia* Whitney u a youaar 
singer who has yet much to learn, particularly in regard to 
the formation of pure tone. like many young aingera ah* 
farce* ber eoice. hoping to gain roliune, and lose* thereby 
quality, which ia surely a moat neteaaarj eleanetit iu all n. u- 
tkal tone. 

(_hi Monday fretting, slanttary 13, Her Majesty'* Opera 
Company began a erea»n id two week* at Haietly a 
Tbeair*. Aa thit rumpan} ha* Veen so recent I » in th>aton it 
u hardly neeeie*ary to d« more thaai record a few impression, 
Th* flru werk ae had C'm-»en <i*ice}, /,« .S*miatAwfo t 
(twice I, &*<u* Ji f-otirtt, /,nr>n rfi jUwmertii...rr, and the 
old itand-hy, // Ti-uot^jt. IiiiWd, taken at a wh(4e, we 
hare nerrr bad opera gtieu aa perfaetly lu the Weat, and (br 
two wccAj the rnthnsiasa of our nausieal prop]* and the 
daily pre** has bad very little limitaLion. Ibe enuat perfrct 
jteribrniaiices hare been ,S<eiMaa6ut'iT, Lmcia di /^eaisacim* nr. 
and Cavmtn. The f'iyro of Mozart suA red iery badly, 
owing to a foolish quarrel between Madame lioae and Mm 
Hank in regard lo dreatut.g room*; hi cv«,«equencc of thia 
childish difficulty tbe lordy opera waa eo 1 
aa to be hardly recngninlee. and tbe 1 
juet e*caped being a cuenplete fa" lure. 

Tbe Genrler nights " bam csvned out tbe Ian-eat nnm- 
bera of people, and •* amending room " baa often Uei» at a pre- 
mium at tbe opera* in which thia gifted hd) baa anng. In- 
gallantry nay eitwe* me for paeaing by ihe tparudid 



rnsoarrsiU: 



i of a male choros of twenty-four persons. eml»isu- 
leading voices of the city, and is to ibnKe iueef lo tbe 
orrmvnr. of four-part miunc While il. aim Is but to 
Inc. music of ft limned order all lb. r-rt eong, 



the moat worthy si.|. 
famished tbls charming singer, to notice more | 
th* talent of tbe lady herself. I can remember I 
esperUftice that wae more iniereating than the perfurnai.ee of 
1m<v% Hi /^tssmerutrsre, in nbieb Mine, (.enter look t* 
title role. From tbe moment she sang her nrst aria, " tts 
nava nel Hletuio,** until the evoaing note of the >• lu 
scene " in Ibe third art, abe held the audience spelllo 
As we rememner the gentle presence of tba 
singer, and listen for the reecho of tbeae pare, melting tones, 
it la difficult to recall any vocalist wbo ha. made s awre 
marked impreaaiou upon aa than this lady. A aua.ber of 
singers bats had as great flexibility and vocal technique, but 
no one baa anng Lucia in my bearing who could so 
completely represent tbe idea of liar cbaracter, even amid 
all the brilliancy of ibe musk, lu th* « mad scene." where 
other aingera have made the music a vocal dlaplay of eieeu- 
tsnn. abe undertakes tbe more difficult task of represeiitlng 
the heart-broken girl, maddened by her grief. The brilliant 
cadeulat « ith the flute seem lo have a higher art in them 
than ever before She renders the aV* id passagea aa if her at- 
tention had jisst been called lo the music of Ibe flute, and ber 
madneas took the form of mimicry; she imitated IntaU 
lively. Tbe wonderful sympathy of ber high notes is re- 
markable, for ahe is able lo impress on them such coloring 
of lone thai isolhisu! seem, allotting the character she is rep - 
The very Identity of ibe spirit la Ut then, 
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■nanifeatiiaT. the pure eniotioett of a noble anul. The enrefta) 
mwiiier in which the iierrr alio*, a i oee to inrteaee in 
tnliinie >l lite eipet.ee of [>iinte ami teuetraeat n a \rwu tn 
all our }o«nii ijii^erv Her Amine in Son .a»W.a U 
nk» * rerjr perfect creation In the •• Alt, uou crede* " tbe 
delicate mjnlT 1/ her tonra. breethinr • aintple aadneae that 
wn» iw».l touching. (rate foeh ft lovele picture of tile linipU 
ami pure maiden thai the audience wja bathed to perfect 
aileiice tl.ronert deep irmuathr with the character, as well 
a« calnteil lijr delight. 

That* la tuwieehiroe greater In tucb auupng than mere art. 
It It aa If the eplril of ane, mlttreu of all forme and noma, 
waa ntatnlfeatlng hat own pure theagbu In lb* moat perfect 
ami Iwely manner. Snlratilad ruicaa hare eang Is an before, 
lerjer and grander lone* ban hewn giren, but for timplicitr. 
pwrity, awnetiaeae, and real feeling, Mine. Orreler atanda 
alone. She makea a little bom* for heeaelf In arerv rotitical 
heart, and we ahail lore to remember her there witb nuneal 
demotion 

In Riytttto her powen hare not ao flaw an opportimltjr to 
naaniWt lhenieel.ee. 

Mita Minnie Hank bad little In do the flrat week aieapt 
u> tin; the part of Carmen and half of a part in A'.eaiw- 
Her acting of the Spanash GjpeT waa vcrj Ine, and abe lent 
to the character power and dreiuaiie eonaietcner of which It 
h hardly werthr. We beliere it ia in no war a faront* riee 
with her, and Indeed it girea her but little opportnnitr 10 
dlephvr bar real ability and mimical culture. Ir. other parte 
the dura bereelf niwch more justice Madame Rose bu been 
•liaglag quite well, and had it not been for the " Uereter 
ferer •' would hare attracted much attention for her hoj.eet 
efearta. Ae it waa elw hail a warm reception. She aang in 
Fignro and // Tmfittm. 

Hlg. tlampeiitiii cmnre hack lo ua a fine artlat, and baa met 
with an ettthualtatlc reception. Signer! (jalatti and Foil 
hare made IheenarliM favorite*, and Slit Krapnlli baa proied 
himeeir to be a careful airarer; Indeed Uie wind. Iniupe hate 
now a Arm pUee In our eoteenv C 11. U. 

Milwaukm, Fr,». » — Sine* I wrote «w laat Ihrre 
hare been fire b*ea] concerta wurtht i-f record r'wiir wrre 
chamber concerta bj four roaliar penple, two beulhrra an I 
two tiatere named, Heine. They range In age from four. 
1 In twenty-one reare, ajad hare been trained l»» their 
r to plar the paano-forte. rielin, alula, ami Velio- Their 
platiiur, if not that of mature aniata, it interreliog and 
. and wce-thr of the name of geuuine Interpre- 
Ther are thotonehlj at home In the whole range 
ic, claaiieal and modem, and read eterj thing 
at eight. The programmea ipeak for themael.ea. The only 
ni etake waa in opening each with an overture. 

(I ) tlKKTHnvKW. Orertnre; " Egrnont; " String Qnar- 
let. Up. IB, No. II "Krewtarr" Sonata, Op. 47 (Id and 
wd morewient] ; tftiartel. for piano, riolin. etc . Op. 16. 
(i.l Sriil nKRT. Oerture: •• Konamnede; •' Itao for 

[ Quar 
. for 

piano, a i.i|.ii, alio, and 'orll 

(a.) WlM.MJ.-.iit. Oterture: " Madettmnw Xlghfe 
Drenna:" Trio foe puuto, >Mn, and cello, Op. M (but 
three inAreenmtel: Vndiai Concerto (ill and U mote, 
titettt); .String Quartet, In K flat. Op. It 

[l) (hertnre: •• I'reoiaa," H'rier; I rio for piano, ii- 
din. and •cello, (id and .Id mo.eu.entl, Op. SI, /-"etor j 
Suing guartet. Op. I.W, Allegro, *./; yuartet, piano, 
ikdin, etc , Op- IT, ScAHuwina. 

The fifth concert waa the 280th of the Mtialeml faciei j, 
nnder the leaderahip of 1'rof. Mtekler. Thlt waa the rev- 
grairHne: 

I hertnre: " Midanramer Xight'e IVaani." J/reMfrfatoin. 
thorua, with Tenor Sulo, " The Young Caraller." 

J/aariaj,. 

J. Oretrricber and Maeunercbor. 

Aria from '• Jeeaonda. " Spakr. 

Franz Itemmeru. 

Songa for Mited Chorea AU. 

(t.) I Mutt Sing Again.'' 
(».) "Oome Gang with Me." 
<<•,) - Wanderer 1 Jor." 

r fin B wTiinof) • ■ Ko/iubtrt. 



Weher'i fitUrhitz «*-tl (>'h*ivj«, tneivtrntHla twvm Hmjdn't 
.nil I Wtborrn t *ymptio(iin, ^»iut-^e*m > }'h<*rttnt t etc 
Tlwjr hit mLtoii.lJr nrll done. 

Wilbrintj bau ben. b«n> i^miD wk) tli« IWtbovrn 

ronwto taJO molt fuperl.li. He yivw on m *UI tl>« Um* 
m ▼irtiMMO and vtisC. IU hail «nib lilm tlu* UlHt Mr. 
Kmi] U«tiltng u pianist. Mr. Lmiin.% ha*, a v*r\ «nr« xtnl 

-.,'\r t-rlifiiijiip, mid plum, l.iut * tr.n.a.i j t i li^ ,', 

l(rn* le- minor urv^m fogue In a «nty thovt Wt Unit la b« <4e- 
alrail. 1 wu t>vi ao nnaeb inapired by bit mwlcrinjc of Utc 
OkijiId Sdimo. 

I har« funliar to cryrtTt.icli! a MMHl b, tbe Mr* II. M. 
aSmtlb «fa«ft company, wilb a light but pkMin* and end. 
italila pngnmtm. .Mra. Stnitii berarir aeenied to b* in 

■a 



ber teat mice, 
beauty of etni 
mention. 



with rare purity, prreiewn, and 
dcaerrea farorahle 

i. C. r. 



piano and »Win, Op. 1«. in four enorementei St 
let, lawthunemu, in Ii; Adagio and Hondo, poath 



Mraara Krana 
S>nr% for UarltotH): — 
(n.) •• My the Sen " . . 
(6 ) •• The Two Created ion 



.Mweerf. 
orAuaurn. 



Oypty Life (hen by Em. Oihei) fur MI.ed 

(With Orcheatral Aesompanlnieeit, by . . C. GVunWr.) 

The oeeheatra teanned In ho it. rather better enndilion 
than at the prerioua concerta of that aeaaon. The whole 
eoeaeert waa wen done, the eboruaea et|weiaJ1y ihowlng \m- 
proveenent in preettion and ahading. Mr. Kaxnmrrta a no- 
ble baritntHt tuiee waa at ill beat in Hchumann'a " Two 
(arenadiert," at eacitlrkg and iiatpiriug a aong aa be could ■ 
peanhly hare eebxted. We are to be to fortunaU aa to 
hear bim again eoon. 

lVhapa I ought to mention among our local concerta the 
Sunday concerta at Turner Hall by Chr. Bach'l orehettrtu 

I and recreation, 
•| but the programme! not infra- , 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Sax FKAWCtefn. —Good anueac it not without ita faith- 
ful, able rrpreaeaitatirea in the farthest Weetena city of thia 
continent. One of the latent dented and moat influential 
for good, particularly in the faelda of organ and piano 
maaaic, waa the butieeited Joaeph Trenkle, wUoee eperit and 
wb«ne InDueuee etlll lire. He it wWI reoaetnlered aiej 
ettcennal an laoaUai. Auotber Ihwtonian, a nuwe receiat 
emigrant, u doing a good work there. An Important 
member of oar Aik.Uo lleb, he bat carried the guul aeed 
with him to bit new home, where he intplrea, trachea, and 
condnrta tbe lairing Club, of which he ia the father. It ia 
erwnpeee it of oome fifty naale toicea, and lu taeleful ntlnuv 
* jit qtuuio booke of wor.lt and pragranuuea. which we aeea- 
atonally r e ce ive, are much after the model of the Apnllo 
laajht; while ita repertoire iaKhadca very nuuiy of the teat 
jwrt «<**£. gi.cn by ttae Itoaton rlulw, ocanfiuing itertf than 
far to thia more modist aphcre, and not .at undertaking 
•wrh i;raiid tatkt a« Hie A*tfj*~t mntic of Mrudelaaohu. 
Mr. Lorirag it endni.oriiig lo ii»ther a choral ol ladiea, ao 
I hat the t Inl. may tiring out kiuM for mited roicea. indud. 
iug now na..| | hen a chorale. >e oilier abort work, by Uech. 

llell<T tlill, San Kraafoitto line ita regular aeriea of elatei- 
cal chamlwr ciincerta, airing quartet., uuinteta, etc.. alt 
fauna itt own local rraonrora. i"bcee ate giren by the 
.Schmidt (juiutetle, compoaed of Mica Alice Scbmadt (Ixip- 
tig gaapill, piaoo-foctc ; Uuil Scbuiiilt, Jr. (do. I, riolin; 
tlfciTord Schmadl, rioln,; Wait Schmidt, .tola; fUa.it 
Sehuia.lt ( Ijripiig gnuluale I. aatdonrello. All of lire Schmidt 
family : .V. the .amae nana thnuld be ptrfert. One aaf the kral 
entica, lujeatat and oaab>|H.kni and a eultaaated mutkian, 
art tea of the fourth concert, Ihatwinber 6 1 : - Ilie keynote to 
the entire etenllig waa etnirh In the airing qautttet aaf 
Haydn, with which tbe euiicert onrawal — Mr ClafToed 
Sehiuidt Inadittg — of which the MniuelUi waa gi.eu with 
the moat charnung grace and biinmr. Mr. Cilaurd aho 
placed a new feather ia. hie cap — aiad a aa.ll larger oaae. I 
think, in that of bit teacher, bit .tiler l.rulhrr, laaaat, Jr. 

— by hit really admirable playing of the Andante aiad 
Kinaie from MendelttrN.n'l Yiohei I oeieerto; the AiKtaitle, 
altnoiagh bctilU/ullj pwjed, Milftrred aonaewhat front the 
rather rapid tempo hi which It haa baeonac tbe fealtioo of 
lale jean to play it (entirely uncalled fur and uiietekcei, I 

llrC r i'lale wmm a 'Jirli^biti'M] |*i r^^nnai^oe iij 
ho waa alao lb*t of tl» Variationa - .r ^ hy 
hl'tm Sfhmtf\l. mho certainly showed (treat cmirafe in at 
tenaptiii^ tlin nioat dirticult and |.ixtpjui*y1 of Mett-WUa>:<t)i. • 
|iia«M>-4Vii t« orapowtiuiia, but wbo proivd heraelf to I* aa 
nearly e^oal to titc taak of pUyUif* it aa it it pjaaaMe to be 
at ber ag«. Tim cutliuaiaaia of joutb ia rarely teiivpctrd 
with artiaiie nft*wiioe; jouwit blood muit be prnitittcd ita 
mow.rr.ta of suab. Hut 1 prefer it in mild <W. raprriaUy 
in Sln.-lfUaolM. a m.ia(, H.e Mrir, 1^-1^ ..f N:' i,' m 

— tbe ptwIbniiHHM Allefrru n-dlo in (] midMr — a work uf 
ind«acnlavb)e bwity, a**«J on* that made a tmly pr*eweui»d 
in>)irna«oii twt tbe atulimfv, waa on* of tbe imMt prrfrrt 
.-jimru-t |artWnuuiee« I e-ter heard ewijwlirrr. A»»rr, aa t 
wai> «if IV great dinVidty of Una w-ttoiwl, bocb (V-r earti 
individual pU)«r atwl In tb« t***mM*. I had |>rrpare«l any. 
wHf to t» aaUilM with a n»trratrly i-nod peWunwuKa of it, 
arwj, liadard. ab<Mild bare crmiadrred thia i|aii« an arhirv*- 
am»U Hut I waa dflif{btfally diaappi>iflit«d. Mra. Tip|aat, 
wbo dad iK.4 aaasn to tw In bar twat •o»o», aaii)- with 
Chef trua (»iuk»i liitrllif.vthoa aoJ ayii.paUMafC atjb that 
eliar»rtrrixafa evrfj tiling aba dore. Tlta firat by lialT, 
waa not wall rboaru, for bar. iltxa It iheaild la) vim 
with a dramatic fwt* for wlikrb lirr la aulirrly inada- 
«l«eUa; tba aouj* of IM.«Kaa, arlth tiulia, U an.ff- baaa- 

Tba fifth ubd laai jiroei-aiatnta { IVoriulnt -» | induded tbe 
piaiKKfcwU (^olfitrt of .Scbunaann, clar.nK t^uUttrt of Moxart, 
fjiavotta of Uautnl for atrinc*, Ana fur violin liy llach, a 
("ateoouie* tat violin, by VitaJi, Ifonuuixa fur *«rIL>. by Bar- 
j-U'l, and Urn brilliant t'apriocio in li minor of UcndcUaohn 
(aith quintal a<eonipaaiia>r«it| fat pUDo-furte. Mra- Mar- 
rir-rr 4 anipWU aang an Aria from '* I*n* aua. elrrea ** with 
oblipTato *»liu, and a "SUumber Sanf* " by Oacar Weil. 

Tbefi again, atiO more iujMjrtant. Sajs Kranciaoo baa, ajad 
haa bad for a quarter of a century, its own orcbeatra, which 
piaya synpboaiiea, ate.. — a Larger orcbeatra than we can 
aaaaaaajki jnrt now in Bnatori. and a rery good on*, aa Mr. 



last Jane. The ailvtr anniteraary of tbe prvveriUtion of a 
Uimi tn the coetdoetor of thia l'hilliannonic Sorietr, Mr. 
l.wMpei llrn.M. waa to Uthe pUre on the 22d olt.' We 
ba*e befiire ue pntcreromea of eight Orchestral Mathteea 
K-ien in lao month! (Nrpternber 18 U> Ntweanber 20). 
I he) ie erode, Beetborrn- I,r<mwt Urertnre. nunabere 
1, <i, aiad tj teighth Hyanpheaiy- Mocart: Coatecrto Hi K 
flat fur two pwKw; t onceeto for French horn. Hajdn- 
Stmpbony In t>, Nrhotiert* annunha«l Hjwiphoeiy in B 
minor. Schumann: S.niphnnt In i> ntbita- (.twice). K. 

Iw. % tn I miliar. Gad*: Fourth Sym- 



CiJH'151?! an — Tim Prreident of the <'oUe|ra of Mimic, 
in bla atatMoattl to the dirertot^declaraa that the reault ao 
tar fi.mU bi. n oat aaiaeiaine npretolioiia; that the acbool 
haa already 2H.I nuptla, wilb ample a«cvnnioda4aona for 
from aiKI to 1,000- jt la ooniptaiiied that tbe weekly organ 
ootrcerta are loo tut d* of a draiu upon tlw treaaary of tba 
CViilej/e. 

Tbe new College Choir will take up the fallowing ha- 
tereating worka for practice witii a view to public prrtWrn- 
aoce: Uandei'a » llercoka,'" eajmnoaed in 17«4, and orig* 
inaJly at}led an Oratorio (never j»t given in tliu cowntry); 
ScbubertaMaM in re-flatj Verdi. •* r£e,,-i.m;' ' lew^Uoua 
from aaiceltwrea. 'a ■• Iiuina of Alheiia," and Ihacli a Caihlala, 
" r2n reate Burg.' 1 

The Muakal (luh " b the title of a Cincinnati .netitit- 
taoti of two or three jeara' ataadbtg, eompoaed of nnat uf 
the Leaduig iiiniiciana of tbe city, who naert together In a 
friendly «ai on Sunday aiternoooa. They haw mually a 
prtiited un-greairue, but aooietimea any one wbo feel* like It 
pU)tL It haa ikaie nioch to j 
the MMberi. Occaaiceially a member ■ 
maltani to the criticiton of tbe Club, and we are tnld that 
eoute very creditahte eflurta have been made in thia diree- 
I liia Cbab paid a graceful tribute to the inrniory of 
_ of hit birth (l*ceml>er 




(L] 7>io (or plain, fi^te, 
Oe*. Schnehler. S 
(2.) Stmata. tor piano- forte. C major. Op. W. 

A mini I h .rr ner ■ 
(3.) Klcgiac aSofkg, for tbvr toicea and ajxoaBpanitueut of 

•iringv. Op. J]«. 
Mawra Kath Jooee and Emma C ranch ; Maaarv Geo. A. 

bitch and I 'haa* J. iMvb. 
(4.) Qiaartai, for two riwlina, viola, and 'orUo. Op. M. 
i bfudora Ihoniaa, & K Jao*w«liH, C. Uartena, A. II art- 



It » the Board of l)iree1ori of lha CVncinaati Muaical 
Kettival Aiaociatioai who oiler the prize referred lo in our 
bwt. We qri.xe from their aiuiouitcerneut : — 

Tb.t aaeocialioti waa organiaed fur the purpoae of ehv 
vating tbe atandard of muaic. lu the three (eativala already 
elm., >l b believed that thia object baa in good raeaaura 
been attained. Tbe choral aiad orcbeatraJ warka of the 
great niaatera have teen warUiily rrpreaeiited, and boneat, 
healthy miiaical iufluencea hat* been exerted upon huge 
of people. New worka hare t«eu giren ujion theaa 
Tba drrecttora ef the aaaociatioa. are, however, 
at witb the reeowrcwa of aoeobU, clwrwa, 
aj.d orcbeatra aaaikbb for the fdirali, there ia the proper 
Arid kn thia country tor tbe dbpby and eaimragrntcnl of 
natire niuaica] talent. 

H Hie aaauclatlon, thetrefure, f*5rr« a |«ri»e of one thouaand 
dollar* lyijHJO- Ua the moat nirriUtrioiai work fur cborua 
and urviiaatra, tlw cnmpetitatni fur which ii la he open only 
lo nnice-ALwn atbetn of* tbe I'm led Stalee, Tbb work 
aill I* perfomird at Uie fourth toatltaJ In the month of May, 



" Five judgea will t* appnlntad to decade upon the i 
of the cociipoaitioua preMenml tor eomj-rtltxat. Three of 
theae judge*, one of nh<in will be Mr. 1'hrodore Tbtimaa, 
will be nominated by the Miiaical Kaatival A iauc latino. Th* 
otetier two jiidgea will l« icJeoted by the three whiaw appnut- 
ment ia already provided for. Mr. 'I nonaaa will be prremViit 
of tbe board of jwdgea. ITie worka otarrod lor oom|wtitiv«i 

ante. 

" Ilie full atore and a piano arore of all worka mi tat be 
placed in the banda of the preakleut of the board of judge* 
in C inciniiati, on or before October 1. l»7t#. 

*• The author of the priae ooiupeeaLioo aball own the oopy . 
right of hb work. 

■ The aanxiation will pay the oewt of ib publication, bav - 
big direct**] over the same, making tie 
with the puUiiher far such numbers of I 
rfsuira. which ahaUhe fire from oopyrighi 
shall ha* Uie right of performer at an- and all t 

PltTaFlKLl>, Maim. — MwleJaaohn's 
furtned in the rirwt Church January 27. by' the OrmUwb 
Claaa of Mr. Blodgett a Music School, aaaiated by Mra. H. 
M. .Smiib, aonrano; Mini rlcwenec K. Holmes, cocrtraJlo; 
Mr. W. H- Keanmden, terror: Mr. J. F. Wkuch, raaao, and 

Iv 11. sZy!^ ' <DOd " CU,r ' ' 
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devoted as main 
genius and cliarac 
nf Chopin, — two 
existed many res* 
tact, in respect t 



leatb. Mini'. Dudcvant has 
y appreciative pages to the 
ter of Dolacroix as to those 
artist* Iretween win mi there 
mhtauces and tsaiut* of oon- 
pcrsonality and character. 
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TO PI BLIUS VIRCIUI S MABO. 

TKASSLATtoX MOM HORACE, BY C. T. CltASCII- 

Wiiat nirusorr. »l«t restraint, to f.,i,l n~r»t 
For one wbo »u ki dear, can e'er he art ? 
Melpomene, to whuro tti; father chi 
Tby liquid voice and birp, reach ur»e tin trcstr, 
Sad sotitrs! Must then perpetual ilrer, oif death 
Kail on Quinclilaus? When, fc-r modest wurtb, 

Kvr tiranjrTuided faith — 
Sle4sr of juetioe — truth unrcilrd ami clesj, 

Sar when ujs.ii tint earth 

Slwll «* <- rr find hi. peer' 
Ha U Iciuceuaed bjr many cia>l and true: 
I VcKcutnl Its noiat, U V'iryil. n*«re than you. 
Toll supplicate lb* pals, alaa, in rain, 

To iris* < jttinctibita back ae-aju ; 
Tbouab suueul h, jrou *ith pious r«Ter. 
Sot ib<u a 



Orpkeua i 



i touch the tree erftri harm.-nic 
Meung trees, 
The life HtMl una eut) retrse* tie cvurse. 
That eenpli shade to nn.etli!*, 
Whieb Mcrcurr, rtbiutlru to r it fare*. 

t all pravera ( :* atmt ilrvmr* of fata, 
■ arith lila drraitful vmid alcaijr 
To join tho duakr thioo*. 
Hard lot! Yet ilia are r. |»wctkaa to 
Utcotrw Ui rough patience cuier to l«r.' 



GEOUGE SASD AXI) FRF.DKRIC 
CHOPIN. 

A *TIUY. 
HY fA.V<r RAYMOND RITTFB. 
(Couttoaad from para XI | 
With almost ** much apparent right at 
the friends of Chopin, the friends of Dela- 
croix might assert that George. Sand wrote 
some of her finest pages under hit " inspira- 
tion." He was for year* her intimate friend 
(their acquaintance d.ited fntni her first res- 
vdence. in l'nris), and the instructor of her 
son Maurice, who afterward* displayed Mi- 
ned talent as an artist in his genial designs, 
and as a litterateur in ronianres of greater 
erudition than spontaneity. Wc should not. 
indeed, do her great injustice were we to 
term her, in a certain limited aesthetic sense, 
the pupil of Delacroix. Hut what a pupil ! 
How many painters, art-critics, or reviewers, 
among Iter contemporaries, could have held 
their own with such depth of thought, such 
precision of expression, as she did, whether 
in agreement with, or in opposition to, tbe 
views of her distinguished friend? — a friend, 
too, who, in addition to his remarkable gen- 
ius as a painter, displayed uncommon talent 
in criticism, to tbe literature of which he 
contributed many valuable articles, reviews, 
and litters, which were collected and pub- 



lloth were radical in artistic principle, orig- 
inal in artistic manifestation, elegant and 
fastidious in pcr-onal habitat exclusive in so- 
ciety and in friendship, warmly enamored of 
the ideal. The chief tendency of each artist 
was tbe same: a patient study and |ussionate 
revelation of the inmost mysteries of picto- 
rial or musical color. But Delacroix, though 
generous and disinterested as Chopin, was 
more combative; crpially indifferent to |s». 
cuniary considerations, he was more so to 
those of fame and friendship, anil he shrank 
from no trial that would enable him to carry 
oul his artistic convictions. II© was one of 
the most assiduous frequenters of Chopin's 
salon, and delighted in hi* compositions, 
iv Inch, he said, in their involved, melting, 
chromatic harmonies, their soft unity or start- 
ling variety of tone, threw him into' profound 
reverie* that often suggested to him new 
combinations of color. It is singular to ob- 
serve how often Delacroix's admirers have 
written of the impression produced by his 
pictures as a •• quasi-o'usical " one, an ex- 
pression not inapplicable to works in which 
from the perfect harmony thut exists between 
subject ami sombre yet luminous eolor, the 
painting seems magnetically to project its 
thought to a distance, and to involve us in 
its own atmosphere, as all great music does. 
We often find twenty or thirty different tones 
of color in a single head by Delacroix ; the 
same trait may be observed in the composi- 
tions of Chopin, who seems to have needed 
a musical .system more finely divided than 
our present European one, in order to ex- 
press his infinitesimal shades of thought. 
One of Delacroix's contemporaries wrote of 
his " Saltan of Morocco:" "When has a 
liner piece of musical coquetry lieen dis- 
played on canvas? What painter has sung 
such capricious melodies as this painter has 
done ? What a prodigious chord of novel, 
hitherto unused, yet delicate and charming 
tones!" Ami that admirable writer on art, 
Tlteophile Sylveslre, in writing of Delacroix, 
This painter not only infinitely 
physiognomy of bis heroes, but. 
I know not, he enables us to 
look at them through the medium of odors, 
each one of which recalls, at the same lime, 
a natural featu-e, and an aspiration of the 
soul i through blue and green he pursues the 
immensity of ocean and sky, causes red to 
sound like the clang of warlike trumpets, 
and draws sombre complaint* from violet. 
Thus, in colors, he reinvents ihe melodies of 
Mozart, Reethoven, Weber." Still better ha* 
Charles Baudelaire described the haunting, 
indelible impression, the ideas, similar to 
lliose evoked by romantic music, which arc 
awakened by Delacroix's picture*, in those 
lines that speak of the painter's wooda and 
lakes, 

- Oil, aooi ua cart chscrtn, Oa tWam rtranfra 
raaatril. comm. an suupir amine de \V.btr." 

Hie enemies of Delacroix complained that 
in order to startle, he gave nothing but con- 



ubserves : 
exalts th 
by what ma 



tinual successions of dissonance*, 
gieal composer, predetermined fx 
listeners' ears ; tho same complaint that is 
uttered to-day by tho opponents of Wagner. 

But, although Chopin and Delacroix dis- 
played more than one similar trait in their 
characters and works, there is another coin- 
|M)*er, between whom and Delacroix so many 
more points of resemblance exist, — accord- 
ing to my belief, at least, — that I wonder 
that the comparison ha* not yet been made. 
I mean Hector Berlioz. This composer ha* 
liceu compared to Rembrandt, yet that re- 
semblance is only a slight and superficial one. 
Tho likeness between Berlioi and Delacroix 
wa» in no way derived from tho influence of 
such intimate intercourse as existed between 
Chopin and the painter, and if in part owing 
to the same nationality, and to the spirit 
of the time,— the revolutionary intellectual 
movement that affected, more or less, all 
great minds at that epoch, no matter in what 
art they expressed theuuelve*, — it arose prin- 
cipally from strikingly original, innate 
ties. There was also 
tween their artistic 
Delacroix abandoned tbe antique theatrical 
stylo of bis master, Guerin.to follow the dic- 
tate* of his own bold genius ; Berliox for- 
sook tbe teachings of tho Conservatoire (hor- 
rifying the orthodox Cherubini by his radical 
tendencies), in order to carry out his own ar- 
tistic belief ; Delacroix's picfures, " Dante and 
Virgil crossing the Styx" (1822). and his 
••Massacre of Scio " (1824), were regarded 
as tho confession of faith of the new school 
of French painting, and excited a war that 
is not yet, perhaps, at an end ; Berlioz's sym- 
phony, the lino Episode de la Vie d'un Ar- 
tiste," played in public for tbe first time only 
a few years (four or five) after the first public 
exposition of Delacroix's great paintings, be- 
came the war-cry of the now romantic mu- 
sical school ; the same storm of derision, an- 
ger, envy, abuse, surprise, mingled with glow- 
ing admiration and enthusiasm, greeted both 
great artists from the outset, as it usually 
happens on those rare occasion* when some 
novel and sublime creation shakes medioc- 
rity to it* centre, strikes rapturous terror into 
the heart of the world of art, and gives tbe 
signal for another intellectual revolution -, un 
less, indeed, such works are wholly misun- 
derstood, and for a lime ignored, as it also 
happens occasionally. But originality invari- 
ably creates its own — a new — standard, and 
is therefore misunderstood at first, save by 
a few rare spirit*, in exact proportion to it* 
originality. Few people care to climb the 
novel, rugged paths instead of the smooth 
and well-bealeu ways they have been long 
accustomed to. They ask. Why will the 
new mind work in tins new fashion ? Why 
not express itself in writing, painting, com- 
posing, in the same manner us its predeces- 
sors ? The uew men found a few ardent ad- 
mirers, however, men of too much breadth 
and depth of mind themselves not to appre- 
ciate a different order of genius, and too no- 
ble and generous to fear to express that ap- 
preciation ojienly ; thus we know how bravely 
Robert Schumann look tbe field in defense 
of Berliox (although Schumann somewhat 
modified his approbation subscquciill)), and 
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among the defender* of Delacroix it i» pleas- 
ant to finil M. Thiers, — who. us nn nrt critic, 
was much in advance of his time, — finely ex- 
pressing hi* admiration of the u Dante and 
Virgil,™ in nn article written for the Contli- 
futiimnrl ns early aa 1822. The choice of 
subjects with Berlioz and Delacroix was often 
similar, sometime* identical. They have il- 
lustrated Romeo ami Juliet, Hamlet ; Kaust, 
Ivanhoc, Waverlcy i Sardanapalus, the Oda- 
lisques; the Captive, etc., etc. Hut the 
real resemblance lay deeper than any 
outside one. Both men were charac- 
terized by the same determined striving to- 
wards the most unfettered expression of in- 
ward feeling ; n striving so resolute, that I 
will venture to assert that their aspiration 
was not so much towards pure beauty, or, 
"la grace, plut belle </ue la beault" as to- 
wards expression, and that they regarded lb « 
as more desirable than either beauty or grace. 
Both displayed the same apparent — but only 
apparent — audacious exaggeration of details, 
the same grandiose conception and explosive 
opulence of coloring, the nam 
of dramatic melancholy, the Mime 
harshness, with mi occasional surprisingly 
exquisite, sylph-like, flower-like delicacy and 
fancifulness of idea and execution. But, as 
music i* an art less generally understood than 
painting, Berlioz, though only three years 
younger than Delacroix, passed through a far 
longer and more painful ordeal in his strug- 
gle for recognition, than did the more imme- 
diately successful painter; indeed, Bcrlior 
remained one of ai t's martyr-, all his life, and 
is only now — too late, alas '■ — beginning to 
be reeognized as all he really was. Nor cati 
wc say that, strictly speaking. Berlioz has 
founded a school with numerous disciple*, 
like Delacroix ; though his influence on sub- 
sequent composers, es|>ecially Liszt and Wag- 
ner, has been great, it is somewhat occult. 
Yet it cannot be said of any composer that 
be has founded a school, though he may have 
inaugurated a new stage of musical progress : 
for music is so thoroughly subjective an art 
that the greatest composers, as soon aa they 
have thrown off the fetters of conventionality, 
are always the most original and consequently 
the most inimitable. In Germany, for twenty 
years, the muse of Berlioz was slandered a* 
a Mceuad, himself as a lunatic, his works as 
the result of luvshcesh visions, the creations 
of a Hell-Breughel enlarged to the colossal 
dimensions of a Michael Angelo.' Delacroix, 
too, was oftpn made the object of comparisons 
drawn from the vocabulary of the Inferno ; 
tho academical Ingres, on leaving the room 
where Delacroix's pictures were exhibited 
at the lirst universal Parisian exposition, 
•o far forgot himself aa to exclaim aloud, 
"llah! it smells of sulphur I " Even Ber- 
lioz's sharp-cut, noble face and his kindly 
blue eye.* were described as tho-e of an ogre ; 
the music-dealer Hofmann, in Prague, kept a 
if the bust of Caracalla from the 
[useum in his window, and coolly 
pointed it out to his customer* as " the bust 
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Ilcvii^brl the jotingrr, tta 
■' H.ll HreuirM. ' from tiu fbndneaa fur ml.jecU 
Lrcatina of deviltry, wllclirrafl. rubWrr, etc.. and permitting 
sharp oxat/MU of lii>H ami ahaite anil color. One of hit 
most Uaiam |ileturm, In tfce Unrein* gallrrr, ia hi* " < )r. 
pW playing i» Un Infernal Uods," 



"lioz ! " It a phenomenon, 
no monster, though blood 
to flow through his scores, 
— as across the canvases of Delacroix. — 
than any weak counterfeit of vitality- 

In endeavoring to judge of the influence 
which the circle of artists surrounding George 
Sand may or may not have exerted on the 
tendency of her works, it is ngieeable to oli- 
serve that Charles Baudelaire, fine and subtle 
critic, though so imbued with the spirit of 
pessimism, believed, with George .Sand, an 
optimist in her judgment of her friends, that 
iho character of Delacroix was as entirely 
noble as his genius wa* sublime. In Baude- 
laire's study of the life and works of Eugene 
Delacroix, he speaks as follows : " At first 
sight Delacroix simply struck us a* a court- 
eous gentleman, one of rare cultivation, un- 
prejudiced nud itnimpnssioncd. He only per- 
milted old acquaintances to penetrate the var- 
ni>h and to divine the abstruse recesses of his 
»oul. Prosper Mcrimec was the man with 
whom, outwardly, he could alone legitimately 
be compared; both displayed the same some- 
what affected apparent coldness, the same icy 
cloak covering exquisite sensibility and ardent 
adoration of the good and beautiful; the same 
deep devotion to a few friend* and convic- 
tions, under the pretense of egotism. All in 
Delacmix was energy, but the energy of will 
and nervous vivacity ; for physically he was 
frail and delicate. The tiger on ihe watch 
for hi* prey displays less tiro in his eyes, less 
spasmodic impatience of his muscles, than did 
our great painter when his whole soul was 
possessed by one idea, or striving to p assess 
itself of a vision. The very character of 
his physiognomy, — his Peruvian complexion, 
and large black eyes, somewhat marred and 
sunken, indeed, by the continual exercise of 
their powers of observation, yet seeming al- 
most to swallow the light 1 his lustrous, ubiin- 
dant black hair; his fine, thin lips, which had 
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ion almost bordering on 



cruelty from continued tension of the will, — 
his entire person, indeed, conveyed the idea 
of an exotic origin. He might have been 
compared to the crater of a volcano, artist- 
ically concealed by tufts of flowers. Dela- 
croix was warmly in love with |ia*sion, and 
coldly resolved to seek every means of ex- 
pressing passion in the most unmistakable 
manner. These are the two traits most ob- 
servable in all extreme genius, the genius that 
Heaven did not create merely to please cow- 
ardly ami easily satisfied natures, those that 
find nourishment enough in mild, timid, im- 
perfeet works. Immense passion, backed 
by formidable will, — such was Delacroix as 
In his eyes passionate imagination 



precious of divine gifts, the 
important of human faculties, but sterile 
and powerless unless sustained by sure aud 
rapid technical ability, capable of seconding 
that imperial and despofc faculty in its most 
impatient caprices. Ho never found it nec- 
essary to excite the always incandescent fire 
of his own imagination, but hu complained 
that the day was too short for the study and 
practice of every means of giving voice to 
that imagination. To this incessant preoc- 
cupation we must attribute his perpetual re- 
searche* into the mysteries of color, his in- 



quiries into the science of chemistry, and his 
long interviews with color manufacturers. 
In these studies he resembled Leonardo da 
Vinci. Yet Delacroix, in spite of his love 
for all the brilliant, ardent phenomena of vi- 
tality, will never be confounded with the vul- 
gar crowd of artists and litttrali, whose nar- 
row, near-sighted intelligence, and rough, 
rationalistic materialism strives to conceal it- 
self behind the vague and obscure name of 
realism." 'llie manner in which George 
Sand has written of Delacroix, aa of Chopin, 
and others of her friends, should be enough 
hi convince us that she would be the last to 
conceal any source from which she might pos- 
sibly have drawn any of her supposed outside 
" inspiration;" had site been a practical plastic 
artist, she would certainly have shared the 
noble, reverent feeling of Washington Allston, 
who said, " I would not be the first painter in 
the wot Id, even if I could; but, if 
the second, for then I should still have 
one to look up to." I extract a few \ 
from her remarks, so utterly opposed, in their 
critical spirit, to the Satanic spirit, — that of 
cold, cynical denial, — ou the cluiraeler nnd 
genius of Delacroix: "Eugene Delacroix 
was one of my first friends in the artist world, 
and I am also fortunate enough to count him 
among my old friends now. Old, it must be 
understood, is the word that refers to the age 
of our relations toward each other, but not to 
the person. Delacroix is not, never cm he 
old, for he is a genius, and therefore always 
young. To name him is to name one of 
those pure men, of whom the world fancies 
it has said enough in declaring them to be 
honorable, since tho world does not know 
how difficult it is to lie so for the laborer who 
bends under the weight of his task, or for the 
artist who wrestles with his own genius. The 
history of our intercourse may be related in 
these few words : friendship without a cloud. 
A history as rare aa it is delightful ! lint with 
us it is the absolute truth. I do not know 
whether the character of Delacmix has it* 
imperfections or not ; but while living ucar 
him, in continuous social relations, or in tho 
country, I failed to discover even a small 
fault in it- And yet who can be more aim- 
pie, affectionate, trustful, confiding in friend- 
ship, than he is? I certainly owe to him, 
besides, the happiest hours of pure delight 
that I ever tasted as an artist. If other 
great minds have initiated mo into their dis- 
coveries and delight* in the sphere of an 
ideal common to us all, I can say that no ar- 
ti-tic individuality was ever more sympathetic 
to tne than his, or more intelligible in its viv- 
ifying expansion. In music, and in poetic 
appreciation, too, Delacroix is equal to what 
we should expect from one who*c standard 
in his own art is so exalted ; and in conver- 
sation, when he fully reveal* himself, he is 
charming, or sublime, and both with perfect 
unconsciousness. lie is great, too, not only 
in his art. hut in hi* artistic life. I i 
speak of his private virtues, hit 
toward hit- suffering friends, his devotion to 
his family, or of the solid qualities of his 
character, for those are mere individual merits 
which appertain to all honorable private life, 
and which friendship has no right to publish 
to tho world, siuco tbey do not concern it ; 
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but the Integrity (if hi* artittic conduct, hi* 
indifference to popularity, disdain of 
money. 1ii-> refusal to yield a single artistic 
principle, in spite of Ions, ami ill the face of 
persecution, — nil tilt*, like every noble ex- 
ample of public life and character, belongs to 
the public, ami must be placed before the 
public, for it* profit, admiration, and, if pns- 
■ible, for imitation a* well us appreciation. 
Many of his own admirable letters would 
paint him an be is belter tliati I could do it ; 
but mav we unveil the character nf living 
friends iu such a manner, even though we (re- 
lieve the revelation may result in their glori- 
fication ? No ; friendship, like love, |m>sscxmc* 
its ow n modest discretion and timidity." ' 
(roieaoati.aeJ.i 



MASON'S I'lANO-FOKTE TECHNICS. 

lf.l«W»l ln.m |nr . 9 ) 

Fuom this review of the two factors, mind and 
mnselc, it is At once plain that exercises must be 
chosen which have n twofold object : the train- 
in.' of muscles as such fro«n n gymnast's point of 
view, and tin- training of then for the expres- 
sion of thought. This i« true of the exercise, 
found in this work. Of course some of tltcse 
exercise* should base a more direct bearing upon 
muscular development ; nnd tlie unu. or uthcrs, 
because of the method of treatment, should fur. 
nish the most arduous niciil.il discipline. Among 
the former should be classed the two-finger exer- 
cise, since it has for its main object the bringing 
into action of alt the muscles of the fingers, both 
singly and combined. Before this is presented 
"touch " is explained (Chapter VI.). (Owing to 
lack of space I must refer the reader to tin- work 
it*elf for illustrations and definitions.) 

In general it U divided into finder, hand, and 
nrtu touch. There are four forms of finger touch : 
(1) -Clinging touch (i) •• Plain legato;" (.1) 
" Mild staccato," an.) (4) •• Elastic touch." •• in 
the Hinging touch the pressure always exceeds the 
natural power of the fingers." "In the plain 
legato the pressure docs not exceed the natural 
force of the 6nger." The twu-fingir excre te 
is applied to the diatonic and chromatic scale, 
broken major thirds, broken chromatic major and 
minor thirds, double thirls ami sixths, diminished 
seventh chord and black keys. There are (our 
forms or methods of practice depending upnn the 
touches used: First. "Exercise fur the flinging 
touch." In this the first key i> struck wiih a free 
blow " from the wrist," and is held duwn with a 
heavy pressure till the •• next key is struck by 
the next finger, which must be raised high for 
that purpose," This second key is licld down 
with a heavy pressure, and the second finger is 
changed fur the first, and " the third key is 
•truck in the same manner as the second, and 



" Exercise for the clastic touch." In 
this the first key is struck down as in the former 
case, but the second tone is produced by extend- 
ing the finger, and then »| 



Third. " Exercise for light ami ru/u'd pluging." 
In this the " plain tegtitu " and tight ttaccato are 
used. 

Fourth. ■ Exercise for velocity, liyhtne**, and 

I Tboar among my reader* who closfiy follow the prriss]- 
Ical ut.litcralare af the day will remember the article by 
Ouifftvy, in L'Jtt, voL iii., 18T7. entitled -'Lrttres inedilrs 
4'Riigea* UeUeroit " (and containing a fHc-aimik of Dels- 
' 1 sketch for his '■ lUmkt "). whkh article urcct 
a more complete collection of flelaeroU i 
that prrriously stiven to the wurld. luis wish 
has found us rcaluauoo in the collection that has recently 
appeared Ui Paris. (I^Ura d'ftarcna Ikelacrotx, reculUees 
ct puUiMs par M. Burt*. Paris: Qaantin. 1STB j 



hrillianc}." 'lliis " i« the summing up of the 
other IhrtC with something peculiar to itself," 
namely velocity, which has a more direct bearing 
upon the mental side. 

Because of its simplicity of form and bring- 
ing into action all the muscles of the fingers this 
exercise is certainly the most effective means for 
muscular development. The novelty here U its 
application to so many different tonal forms, dia- 
tonic scale, broken thirds, etc., and the methods 
of practice, as just explained. Valuing this ex- 
ercise as much as the authors, I still must, in 
part, dissent from the method of treatment. In 
the chapter on " How to use this Systran " (Chap- 
ter XIII.), it says, "This (the two finger exer- 
cise) is the first technical exercise to he given to 
la-ginners. since if they cannot play two tones 
suc-cssivcly it is of no use to a»k them to play 
more." And children are to "receive each one 
of the elementary forms," that is. the first and 
second mctliods of treatment. To give this cx- 

- in the 'i .timer dcw-r.'i. d wo'dd ■%■ IQw n - 

<|uiring a begin Mf in vocal culture to sing as 
loudly as possible, in order to give flexibility ami 
strengih to the vocal chords. Men- gripping 
muscular strength is not what is first wanted. 
Each finger has its nerve centre or motor centre, 
and the great object of technical development, us 
regards the fingers, is to teach each one of these 
motor centres to respond independently of all 
others, as far as jtossihlc, to the 'lightest volition 
and its reflex action. Hence, concentration of 
nerve force is the first essential, ami generally 
this cannot be done at first in connection with 
the use of much muscular power. And right 
here the bearing of the criticism upon the action 
of the flexor muscles is plain. It is this ability 
to send the nervous current through the proper 
motor centre into any given muscle (which I 
have termed concentration of nervous force), which 
constitutes that "independence" and "flexibil- 
ity" so much talked about by teachers, and as 
little understood as the way to the north pule. 
Concentration of nerv.ius force and inner museti 
lar power is as essential in piano as in vocal 
training ; and which, we ask, should come first, 
concentration or great strength ? Will not 
strength grow with the growth of concentrated, 
effort 1 This can have but one answer, and that 
in the affirmative. 

The application of the two-finger exercise to 
the diatonic scale is given as the simplest form.' 
It might be asked why die trill is not a simpler 
form, since it allows of a more quiet position of 
the hand, ami avoids all that tendency to use the 
hand which arises in the attempt, oil the part of 
a beginner, to strike the same tone with two Me- 
ns* fingers. It admits also of continuous 
and the application of all those devices 
suggested in this work fur mental training. It Is 
a matter of note Unit the trill finds no place in 
this system. Another two-finger excrci'e I slmukl 
like to have seen incorporated with the others, and 
tliat is, an exercise for the development uf the 
independent action of the adductor of the thumb. 
The undcr-stroke of the thumb is too important 
to be relegated tu scale and arpeggio practice 



Another important set of exercises, having a 
strong bearing upon muscular development, are 
those fur [lie hand stroke. This is secured hi 
this mirk by the octave exercises. A-ide from 
the application of the velocity idea, there is noth- 
ing essentially novel. It is a concise and com- 
plete treatment of a subject that is generally let 
alone till met with in some composition, and then 
some awful octave etuile is bruught out to mend 
matters. The early development uf the hand 
stroke is not dwelt upon, not even mentioned. 
This should be one of the first, and rather pre- 
cede than follow finger exercises, since it con- 



duces to looseness of wrist in finger practice 
No one need wait till he can re.uh an octave be- 
fore putting into practice all tlie principles laid 
down in this chapter. Any one can reach a 
sixth, and this admits of a great variety of treat- 
ment fur acipiiring flexibility of wrist and scale 
movement. 

It remains for us to notice some points in this 
svstcm which have a bearing ujwn the mental 
•Ides These are rhythm, as applied to technical 
exercises, and the velocity idea. In the chapter 
on rhythm there is some ambiguity in the mean- 
ing of that term. At least it is made to do duty 
for two di«linet Ideas. 

" Any rhythmical succession becomes a rhythm 
wlieti it consists nf a symmetrical number of 
measures ami ends with an accent." " Thus it 
plainly appears that all musical rhythms ronsbt 
finally of twos or threes, or combinations of both. 
In this book rhythms are distinguished as rhythms 
uf threes, fuiirs, sixes, eights, nines, .... and 
so on, according to the number of tones in the 
measures of which the rhythm is composed." In 
the first quotation wo have the idea uf tlie union 
or "rouping of measures as constituting rhythm. 
In the second quotation, this idea is again ex- 
pressed, and al«o the definition of rhythm as be- 
ing the subdivision of the units of tlie measure. 
With this exception this chapter is very complete 
and systematic. The tables and illustrations are 
all lliiit could be desired. 

The importance of this is seen, however, in its 
application to technical exercises. Tlie idea of 
using rhythm \n this direction is not new. but it* 
systematic application as here developed is cer- 
tainly novel and exhaustive, and leaves no room 
lor additions. The advantages as they are cnum 
crated are : (I) discipline in time ; (2) accentua- 
tion conduces to discrimination in touch ami em- 
phasis : (3) tin; attempt to complete the rhythm 
cultivates endurance; and this latter requires 
(4) concentration of mind, and hence is an effect- 
ive means for mental discipline. If I were to give 
tlie order of these, — the discipline in concentra- 
tion of mind, and tone, — thought should come 
first, as this is essential to a comprehension of 
all the rest. Then; is another ail vantage which 
might be urged here, and that Is that this con- 
duces to a study of toue and tone combinations 
from an tcttheliral stand-point. 

The velocity idea, as applied to technics, is 
new, although found in the studies of Czcrny, 
liertini. anil others. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of automntic thought, and automatic rela- 
tions between the thinking centre and mechan- 
ism of cxpn-siun. as explained in the chapter on 
lb* mind. When one reads a sentence rapidly, 
but little uf the tonal elements enters into the con- 
sciotis thought. So in playing rapidly the mind 
cannot consciously take cognizance of all the 
tones, but thinks from point tq point, ordering the 
performance of Urge groups of tones. This 
" velocity exercise " thus consists, in general, of 
■ ny [lassage (rendered familiar by previous prac- 
tice) played in the manner following : Taking it* 
first tone firmly, we Isold it fur a little over two 
counts ; thus fixing the mind on the final tone of 
die passage, we pass lightly over tlie intervening 
tones, alighting on the final key at the third count. 

This exercise is at first taken in short dis- 
tances, which are progressively enlarged, tlie rate 
of counting remaining unchanged, whereby the 
speed of the velocity passage is augmented by 
degree*. It will be seen that velocity is nnr- 
rowed down to the idea of a " spurt ; " but mu- 
sicians who have written /twice for velocity had 
that idea of velocity which is illustrated by 
Weber's " Perpetual Motion," a* well as this, 
which is illustrated by the embellishments of 
some adagio movement* and in Chopin's 
and they wrote for both, so that while " it 
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be noticed that till manner of attaining velocity 

I* different bom that advocated in iIm primipal 

velocity dtofcl in common use" may be MM in 
■ certain sense, because more systemaiicullv 
worked up. it ll not true .n this most in.port.ini 
icnsc thai the velocity Ml referred to wire 
written to cultivate a diflctciit kind of velocity, 
one which involve* die idea of endurance. ] ,|,, 
not wish to undervalue thin cxcrci*c in the least ; 
on the contrary, I think it a rrry im/mlanl one : 
but I ilo with to guard against the idea that this 
can take the plate of Uiat velocity which re- 
quire* clearm-» and conscious control of thought 
anil muscle (nerve force), or that it will Uwl 
to it. 

'ilic work aa a whole is one of great impor- 
tance, ami marks, I hope, a new era in technical 
development. 1 cannot ilo better, ill anointing up 
the good qualities of lite work, titan to quote from 
the preface the novelties and the claim* made for 
the work, .imply stating that llicy are modestly 
made and fully realized. 

The point* of novelty in thU *y»lrm are : 
(1) The direction in regard to touch and tlte two- 
linger exercise J (1) The systematic application 
of rhythm ; (.1) The full and complete »cale and 
arpeggio treatment ; (4) The method of velocity ; 
and (5) The school of octaves." 

M We ilo not otfer thin system aa the only COB" 
bination of exercise* adopt>-<l to make player*. 
But what we <lo claim is : First. That the exer- 
cises in this system have a more direct relation to 
the wants of player*, and a mure systematic and 
exhaustive nppticatiun to tlic mu«cje» of the hand 
than any other collection of exercise* known to 
ua. Second. Tliat the application of rhythmic 
: familiarize, the pupil with all kind, of 
, and a liabil of mental concentration indis- 
togood playing. And third, Thai the 
practice of mechanical exercises in rhythmical 
form* with accentuation, and without tunc*, brings 
the fingers mure quickly into the habit of obedi- 
ence lo the phono-motor renin, and ao cultivates 
the ear and renders the playing more musical." 
There la a novelty not mentioned here ami which 
is too important to ]ias* over, and that i» the 
chapter on the mental physiology and menial 
operation* in playing. It leeins tu me that the 
author* would confer a favor and render the l«» k 
of more value, Isrcause of a readier sale, If they 
would get out a cheap pocket edition, n pracli- 
ince it is but a work of reference. 

C. B. Cady. 

,0,7,». 48, 1871). 



THE 8HOKTCOMIXGS OF THE OPF.MA. 

BY WALTKK ». I A*!OS, B. MC9. 
iCsurlwdsJ from p*(s J».| 

So much for the ticatment of dramatic works; 
it would appear inconsistent to expect better for 
ihe epic. 

It ia well known that Lord Byron experienced 
a considerable dread of having his work, drama- 
tized, and the difficulties which would beset any 
attempt at a stage representation of his " Man- 
Ired " afforded him no little consolation. At the 
present day. some fifty y ears alter the death of 
the author, thi. work is thoroughly wi ll known 
lo tlxatre habitues. 

Aspiring composers may still look lo the legacy 
of Byron's genius for several opera libretti. For 
instance, what might not be expected in the 
way of effect from the " Corsair," torn from its 
■©quel, " Lara," and cut up into acts and scenes 
•omewh.it after the following uiannur V — 

Act I. Pirates' isle Apartments of Conrad 
and M 

Act II- Bay of Coron — Palace of Pacha — 
Burning Fleet, anil Conflict. 



Act lit. Dungeon Scene, Gulnarc and Con- 
rad—Assassination of Pacha. 

Act IV. Pirate*" Isle — Death of Mcdora. etc. 

Provided with » pro]«v proportion of aric, 
ensembles, and choruses, for which the poem 
oiler, such charming opportunities, it might 
worthily succeed the grand opera of Mcycrlwcr. 
Alas, |ioor Hymn ! 1 

A lew nurds on an allied topic. We haie. 
we will assume, an cqiera before us, in which the 
musical setting vie* with the libretto in realizing 
that perfection of the wliolc which is the acme 
of artistic endcaior. Suddenly there np|>ears 
upon the scene a so-called " adapter," wlm-- 
ever on the qui rive for npportuniih-* of earning 
honest peine — undertake* a translation of the 
text, which he ultimately effects by mangling 
the sense, altering the aerentnatlon — gram- 
malic, oraturic, and patlietic — inserting *ylla- 
bles where none are necessary, and removing 
them where tiny are, causing rnufWri lo fall 
upon unimportant syllables, etc.. etc. and the re- 
mit i< off. red to the public a* an artistic ren- 
dering of I ha libretto in the familiar tongue. 

Il is only when a translation is undertaken by 
rcsjsousiblc and conscientious men, such as tin* 
German*, lb colon d von (iitglcr. Dr. VY. Viol, 
and others, that any l>cucfit accrues lo art. In 
most coses, the translations are of no value, be- 
yond that of mere reference, to the ojKra-going 
utass. 

Mu-ic cannot fully exist but as an Independ- 
ent art, and the only possible combination of ver- 
bal and tone language which shall be truly sug- 
gestive is. peril ;i|.s, lhal known as programme 
music. We must either content ourselves with 
tbi», or Willi opera proper, whatever it* faults. 
It cannot be expected that an art which admit* 
of beautiful form in addition lo exquisite mel- 
oly should Ise made to sacrifice both, even when 
the form and substance of the drama, and dis- 
tinct enunciation of nurds, ia involve*! 'Hie 
clear comprehension of the drama, which is sup- 
posed to result from a truthful association ft la 
Wagner, is partly lust by the non-observance 
of Icirm, which divides a plot into appreciable 
episodes and portions of episode*. In pro- 
gramme music, which many bold to be unworthy 
of the artist, may be associated the highest 
poetical with the highest musical form This 
we can instance with symphonic works of modern 
dale. Why this should be regar.I.-l a* n lower 
branch of musical an is a matter for the reader's 
consideration. It may, however, be mentioned 
that J. C. Lobe, who i* conservative in principle, 
advises young composers to imagine their various 
and contrasting ideas (in pure instrumental 
music) as representing personalities, which In 
itself i« the genu of programme music. 

Liszt, one of the greatest modern writer* in 
lliis style, recognize* the extraordinary mggest- 
iveness of music. It i* with him a tone Ian* 
guage : the orclieslra Is the pa**ionnte human 
heart, the instruments Individually arvt the 
chords within it which vibrate to the yearning*, 
the fears, lo all the focrel feeling* of humanity. 
Timbre, which Is beautifully described a* the 
color of tone, yield* lo him an unlimited source 
for the development of these feeling*. But 
Ibroi, such as we arc wont to expect, is wanting 
in his work-. Form does not exist for the 
heart. It is the soul which yearns for form, and 
for the reason that we are not nngel* wo love hi. 
music. In the " Lament of Tasso," a so-called 
potme fiymyhoniyue, programme music ha* at- 
tained to an elevation previously uneoncelved. 
On hearing it we are constrained to observe, 

1 At lbs stow wl>rvi ta» a»me was wrHtin. llr. I ran. 
ciUon . ads|.tatw« It) roe.', fum tUtely set b» llr. 
Owen) bad mil I em nia.'* poLlic, ami was quits unknown 



" TasKi ! Tasso I thy woe. are ours, and in thy 
triumph we exult ! " 

A short summary, written after a manner 
much apprut ed of. of late years, by musicians of 
the •• higher development - species, will read 
thu* : — 

Beethoven gave too great prominence lo io- 
i strumental parts. 

Mozart, in the ZauUrjlute and clsewlicre, ap- 
proached the ridiculous in his roulades for the 
prime donne. 

Meyerbeer committed two faults: his prime 
domic scream, and his orchestra raves. 

Rossini'* aim was to please the public. 

Verdi, Donizetti, and other Italians, wrote 
vocal pieces with orchestral accompaniment*. 

Balfe the same. 

Ofl'ciihach i» a composer of can cans. 
Wagner is ? 

A friend of mine, who inform* me that he 
belong, lo the - new school," bid* tne add : — 
Italian opera ia fudge. 

English opera would be fudge If il exi»lcd. 

French opera is almost fudge. 

German oi>cra i« becoming fudge, through the 
birth of musical drama, of which Wagner is 
the exponent. 

It may lie as well to mention that this gen- 
tleman has very prominent eyes, and 
hca<]. — Land. Mm. Standard. 



jDtotgljt'gi journal of /Himc. 
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BACH-BITING. 

Ckiitain expressions of 
through the medium of the daily anil weekly 
press have greatly astonished me of late, and 
the moot so that jhey *cem to show an unfortu- 

; nate and entirely unnecessary phase of what must 
otherwise be hailed as a decided change for the 
bettor in the altitude of our pre-s and public 

: toward the art of music. We are plainly out- 
growing the servile respect fur hearsay authority 
in musical matters which, some years ago, might 

! have been thrown in our teeth as a reproach, 
with considerable justice. We are beginning to 
listen with our own ears, to think for ourselves, 
and to establish our own standard* of criti- 
cism. Yet in thus freeing ourselves from what 
was, after all, a self-imposed intellectual bondage, 
it seems to me thai we often exhibit a too child- 
Mi recklessness, nml, worst of all, a loo flippant 
disrespect for thai which is eternally venerable 
in art- Some of u», anxious to assure ourselves 
of our perfect lulcllcctual independence, are a 
little loo prone lo indulge in petulant or frivo- 
lously sarcastic fling* at august names which 
have hitherto been thought to have earned the 
right of claiming reverent treatment. Johann 
Sebastian Bach i* the one who i* at present most 
frequently made the butt of what some persons 
call wit, but which seems lo others (in this con- 
nection, at least ), far more akin to something to 
which dictionaries give a less honorable l 
It i» by no mean* surprising that 
music in general should be slow in working its 
way into gsopular favor. One may even reason- 
ably doubt whether it have the elements of pop- 
ularity in it, or at least whether certain profound 
qualities in it do not so veil its (so-called) "pop- 
ular " characteristics that it can never appeal to 
the uncultivated masses of music-lovers. Certain 
it is that Bach has never been a popular man In 
the conctrt;going sense of Use term, even in bis 
own country. Indeed, the average Bostonian or 
New Yorker, with no marked predilection for 
Bach's music, would probably be somewhat sur- 
prised to Gud how much the average Berliner, 
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Dretdcncr, or Viennese, sympathize*! with hltn, if 
their respective tastes could but be put to the 
tot. Yet one would think tl«.it tlic attitude 
which eminent composers and musical thinkers 
i Bach's time have almost without exception 
1 toward that grunt master must have 
tome power «o convince any person who takes 
muiie in earnest Unit, even if he cannot person- 
ally enjoy Bach's music in an aesthetic wav, there 
i* something in it which elude, hi. 
sion, and which is entitled to respect rather 
easy-going contempt. 

Passing over those niusic-loscrt who are 
rented from feeling the essential beauty of 
Bach's works by an unconquerable repugnamr 
to the musical form* of his day, and who cannot 
recognize a master in a man who happen, tu 
wear a pig-tail, I would like to say a word OS 
two concerning those who take upon themselves 
to deny, implicitly or explicitly, that there is in 
Bach the perennial beauty of form, charm of 
melody, and sentimental or passionate quality 
of expression which can meet the Ksthrtie de- 
mand, of a musician of the present time. Let us 
cn»l a glance over tile composers whose music 
they do admire and enjoy without stint. Take 
men like MendcWm, Schumann, Brahms, 
Raff. Rubinstein, Saint-Sains, Liszt, Wagner, or 
Verdi. Which one of these men — composers 
of very various schools — looks upon Bach other- 
wise than with the most enthusiastic and passion- 
ate admiration ? Nay, more than this many of 
them have been anient fighters in the causu of 
his music. Mendelssohn devoted a large, share 
of the labor of bis liJe to what was no more nor 
less than n B.u;h-propaganda ; Schumann wrote 
a piano-forte accompaniment to the violin cha- 
conne; KalTluis arranged the same work for full 
orchestra ; Suint-Suens has maile piano-forte 

las ; Liszt has done the same for his great or- 
gan fugues and toccatas. •' The Well-Tern pered 
Clavichord " has a. honored a place on Verdi's 
study-table as any work by n more recent com- 
|mser. Remember, I am mentioning no timid ec- 
lectics, no simply res|ieetable musical scribblers 
whose reputation has the taint of pedantry, no 
easyguing pedagogues wiih antiquarian procliv- 
ities, but the veriest modern come-outers among 
composers, men who in their writings do and 
dare all that llie most intense passion, the most 
extravagant aiming after brilliant effect*, can 
prompt tlsem to. Can any one imagine that 
men are willing to waste their precious 
upon an old composer whom they 
merely look upon as a model contrapuntist, or a 
skillful expert in the craft of stringing notes 
together ? No : artists aud men of genius may 
have a certain respect for such an one, but they 
keep their admiration and their enthusiasm for 
a man of nobler stamp. What, then, can ex 
plain the singular unanimity with which these 
men almost a. lore Bach, if it is not that they 
descry in him a quaiity of genius that is at 
perennial as it is mighty ? Think v ou that these 
composers are not as fully imbued with the spirit 
of their urn couqsositions as their most anient 
ant) exclusive admirers can Ix- ? It seems hardly 
likely. Yet, penetrated as they arc with the 
musical spirit of their lime, — and as they must 
be to write as they do, — this fact has not U-s- 
eened llteir love and admiration for Bach's music 
one jot. You see I am not putting forth my 
own personal opinions of Bach; I am merely 
shoving the opinion, of others, and of such 
others as roust have most weight — if any opin- 
ions have weight — with the class of anti- 
i for whose benefit thi. article I* specially 
Remember that I am very far from 
saying, as 1 am very far froni believing, that any 
■nan is bound to like, enjoy, or love Bach's music 



merely because Raff, Brahms, Verdi, or any other 
of hilt musical gods or heroes admires and loves 
it. But tjufttl sos licrX Jaci most assuredly non 
licet hori, and wlien wo see the leading minds in 
the world of music in our present era unite in 
regarding Bach with the most profound admira- 
tion and heart-felt veneration, it seems as if the 
merely every -day person who takes upon himself 
the responsibility of decrying his compositions, 
and of standing in the way of their public ap- 
preciation, assumes a responsibility for which he 
is in no way fitted. When it comes to such 
utterly childish side-flings at calling a Bach 
concerto a " series of ditlicult piano-forte exer- 
else.," or saying that such and such a work hat 
about as much sentiment in it as " the least in- 
spired " of the pieces in " The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord," what can we do but blush in sheer 
hhtme? Wlien Mark Twain, in his ■ Innocents 
Abroad." wrote his little pooh-|soohing quip? 
about the frescoes of the old Italian paiuters, 
he was exuberantly and legitimately funny. He 
avowedly assumed the position of a perfect sav- 
age lu art matters, and bis buffoonery was su- 
But one can hardly assume that 
10 write in very much 
vein about Bach's music would be 
claim tlte immunities of Mark Twain's position. 
- W. F. A. 



solo, tweet and simple, which wat sur.g by Mr. C. 
R Adams, not in his best voice, and not too fa- 
miliar with the music On the whole, we doubt 
whether wo were in the right mood, or sufB- 
ciently en rapport with Berlioz that evening, 
fairly to appreciate this singular, though delicate 
and quiet, fragment of his music. Thinking of 
the far more spontaneous and natural prataralt, 
etc.. of Bach, we could not overcome the feeling 
that there wat something artificial and affected, 
at least dilettanteish about it. The Sanclut from 
Gounod"! St. Cecilia Mass " wat of the grand- 
iose kind, an immense piece of sensational effect, 
overwhelming by its massive weight of harmony, 
with all of brilliancy that brass could add, and 
with the bass drum imitating cannon. Mr. 
Adams led off impressively in the tenor solo, 
and the great chorus, orchestra, and organ an- 
swered, swelling to a climax of most irresistible 
sonority. It created tuch enthusiasm that it hud 
to bo repeated, yet we suspect its charm would 
wear out with familiarity. 

Mendelssohn's ever welcome " Hymn of 
Praise " formed the second part of the concert. 
The three movements of the introductory orches- 
tral symphony, and the accompaniments thrnugh- 
playe.1 with remarkable spirit by a 
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IUmhi a.ni> Il.ii us Society. — The pro- 
gramme of Sunday evening, February 9, in- 
ratnrio, was made up 



id of 



variety 



of an 

hortcr works. The Music 
Hall was crowded, and few left their places until 
the end. First came Luther's Clsorale : - Kin' 
feste Burg," harmonized, and coarsely too, by 
Otto Nicolai, — at if Bach had not done it 
I But it was grandly lung by the great 
moss of chorus. Next, Mr. J. C. D, Par- 
ker*. " Redemption Hymn" confirmed the good 
impression which it made at the last Festival as 
a graceful and expressive piece of contrapuntal 
writing ; the fugue, " Art thuu not it that hast 
cut Rahab." being both clear and interesting, 
and really masterly in treatment. The only 
fault we have to find is with the text, which 
brings the chief accent of the on recurring theme, 
so awkwardly upon the little pronoun * it," which 
might easily he changed with no harm to the] 
meaning. The contralto solo was beautifully 
lung by Miss Annie Cary, and both the chorus 
|H>rtions aud the line instrumentation were ad- 
mirably rendered. Mr. Parker't work wears 
well. 

The principal novelty of the concert was the 
"Flight into Egypt" from the trilogy 1/F.n- 
fance rfu CArist by Hector Berlioz, whose com- 
positions are much more highly appreciated now 
in Paris than they were while the eccentric com- 
poser was alive. We might liave enjoyed this 
quaint and curious music more, could we have 
heard it in its connection with the whole work. 
It opens with a little pastoral, one might say 
rustic, and antique sounding overture, mainly of 
reed instruments, the Corno lw/t't* predominat- 
ing, — a vague and idle sort of warbling, inno- 
cent and pretty enough in it. intention, but to 
our feeling rather artificial. Then comes a 
chorus : Farewell of the Shepherds." very 
anil melodious, but for a certain ugly turn 
disturbs the smooth Wow of the harmony several 
timet. It is said that Berlioz "originally wrote' 
it lor organ on a loose slip of paper at the corner 
of an ecaru- table at the house of Due the archi 
led, and then fooled all musical Paris by intro- 
ducing it on a concert programme at com|«>*«-d 
by Pierre Ducre, a cliapcl master of the seven- 
There it also a narrative tenur 



for oratorio performances. Mr. Zerrahn 
litli inspiring energy, and all the 
choruses went finely. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
sang the soprano solos like an artist, though she 
seemed fattguesl and oait of health. Miss Cary 
was altogether admirable ; and Mr. Adams sang 
the tenur solos very finely ; his rich manly vo : ce, 
though somewhat husky, served him well in parts ; 
and hit artistic method, his intelligent conce|>- 
tion, and admirably distinct enunciation and dec- 
lamation, are always to lie watched with profit 
by those who seek a model. 

And now, in preparation for the two per- 
formances of Good Friday (April 1 1), the Society 
devotes itself to the study of a great w 



great work, every 
t s|sent in learning which is a step of mu- 
sical priujret* in the truest sense : we mean the 
St, Matthtw l'a»riu» .'/u>ic of Bach, which this 
lime will be given entire, the first part in the 
afternoon, the second in the evening. On Easter 



Ecteupe. — The second chamber concert of 
the new club was given at Mecluinics' Hall on 
Wednesday evening, February 12. The matter 
for interpretation anil di*cu*'ion consisted of a 
Sestet, Op. IX. by Brahms, entirely new here, 
and the delightful old B-llal Quintet, Op. 87, by 
Mendelssohn, which carries us hack to tlie very 
first dais of the Quintette Club which slill bean 
his name in Bostou, — and throughout the land. 
Tliere could not be a greater contrast iu the two 
halves of a concert. The Sestet, in the first 
place, is for a strange combination of i It St ri- 
me til*, — first ami second violin (Messis. Arnold 
nnd (iautxbt-rg), first and secund viula (('runuo 
and Hermann), first and second violoncello (Carl 
Werner and W. Kcineecins), — an unpromis- 
ing experiment, plainly pivnnptcd more by the 
conceit of originality than hi any inward musical 
necessity. The violins were overborne and the 
ensemble rendered dull and opaque by such 
thickness of the bass and middle pacta. All 
were early in their seats, mindful of the rule 
which bar. out late comers until the end of the 
first part. And so all ears were on the alert, 
and all listened intently, with patience to the 
end. But very few. we fancy, felt rewanled. but 
rather glad when the Sestet «u over. The Al- 
legro was a puzzler from the beginning, — the 
same vagueness and intaugibh ness of theme, 
that was experienced in the same composer's 
C-uiiisor sympliony, n sense all through of tome- 
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thing labored, learned, overstrained ami larking 
inspiration, lacking any ration d'ilrt. Now and 
then a few charming measures, a striking effect, 
a promise of soti-echlne; genuine at last, but every 
promise unfulfilled ! Then too there were cruel 
discords, passages which it is no slander to call 
ugly. The Andante moderate began in an im- 
pressive hymn-like style, and proceeded — hard- 
ly can w« say developed — tlirwigh a great 
variety of phases, some of them clcarraing, others 
startling; certainly there were captivating ideas 
started in the course of it, and much that seemed 
original ; yet wc could not feel it a consistent 
whule, nor did we find it edifying ; but we have 
met one or two who have studied it anil who 
think otherwise. The Scherzo, and the Kondo 
(poco allegretto c graaioso) brought little that 
we care to recall, even were we able ; the most 
that we remember is the constraint and fatigue. 
The' performance was hardly mora tluui respect- 
able, and here and there decidedly rough. 

After Ihis nightmare what "a change came 
o'er the spirit of our dream," and over the faces 
of the audience! The Mendelsohn Quintet 
was welcomed with sincere delight i anil not lie- 
cause it was familiar merely, but because it 
is intrin«ically musical and there is no resisting 
its enchantment. The Allegro, soaring like a 
lark, witb motive irrepressible and full of fire, 
both in tin* main theme and in the persistent 
triplets which offset it and seem to fan it into 
flame ; the Andante schcrxando, quaint and bal- 
lad-like, an exquisite fancy; the Adagio, pro- 
foundly tender and pathetic, out of the inmost 
heart and genius of the master, one of his truest 
Inspirations; and the Finale, answering the chal- 
lenge of the first Allegro, and even exceeding it 
in brilliancy and power, — all these had not to lie 
listened to by virtue of the will ; they took pos- 
sesion of you and kept you happy to the end. 
Wc think the artists of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, on their part too. Ml happier, nnd 
certainly were more successful in tbis last halt 
of the evening's task. And so the concert, by its 
contrast, taught a le*«on. 

The next programme (for March 12), is of 
the choicest : Mul art's G minor Quintet, and the 
second of Beethoven's Rasoumofsky Quartets, 
in E-minor. 

Harvard Musical Associatiox. — The 
fifth Syuipbnny Concert (Feb. IS) bad the larg- 
est audience of the season. The programme, 
while offering nothing out uf the common, was 
all of sterling excellence, composed of gcnisl. 
graceful, ever fresh and cl 
positions with which nearly every listener 
agreeable associations. 

Overture " Ksailulsomel <if Ossiu " . Gttdt. 
Cradle Soim. ftoari lbs I IriaUnae Oratorio 
Sec* mii Syiurthuu*, Ui li, Op. afl 
Nocturne and .Sehereo, Ina - A 

mar Night's l)v«*ui" . . 
Songi, is ah t'uu>o-lort* : — 

(.■; Av» Maria .... 

ft) I I.. Fisher Mti.l«, . . 



the call tor a repetition was imperative. Atl was 
most clearly, delicately outlined; and the long 



J/cndifauta. 
/ruu/Vaiirn*. 



Uade's romantic "Os-iau" Overture was so 
well ]>layed as to prove highly enjoyable, and 
almost as good as new. The same may be said 
of the early Beethoven Symphony in I), which is 
loo seldom heard ; a wurk full of fresh, buoyant 
life and cheerfulness, though the introductory 
Adagio is majestic enough to bo the prelude to a 
great solemn festival. What a stride from this ' 
to the next Symphuny, the u Kroica," which, bv [ 
the way, will be given in the eighth and last eon- ' 
cert of the season I THe lovely Nocturne and 
>m tlw "Midsummer Nights Dream" 
have lost nothing of their enchantment I 
the delicious strains were drunk in with delight, 
and the fairy Scherzo "as so finely played that 



near the end, — the very hum and 
flutter of tight fairy wings, — waa so neatly done, 
so well sustained, by Mr. Kictzel. as to merit 
special notice. — The strongest feature of the 
programme was the EgmonJ Overture. It never 
can grow too familiar. What other master could 
compress so much of meaning and dramatic fire, 
so much of musical marrow, and the very poetry 
of music, into the short space of sajveti minutes! 

Miss Ita Welsh was the vocalist, llcr fresh, 
sympathetic, maidenly quality of voice is well 
sillied to the « Cradle* Song " of Bach, in wluch, 
though not the kind of music in which she is 
most at home, she made a very good impression. 
The two songs, iu which she had the advantage 
of Mr. Lang's tasteful accompaniment, were given 
witli more freedom, and indeed with fine expres- 
sion. Mcyerlwcr's '• Fisclier-Madchen " was the 
most original and interesting of the two. 

Mil. Arthur W. Foote's Concert in Me- 
chanics' Hall, un Saturday evening, Feb. 1. of- 
fered so thoroughly musical a programme that 
we were particularly disappointed to be eom- 
IK-lled (by illness) to lose it. Moreover we know 
the earnestness, the welt directed and persistent 
study, and the solid progress of the young musi- 
cian, — one of the few who have taken a Mas- 
ter's degree at Harvard on the strength of s*Hxial 
studies in music. As we wish these columns to 
preserve a record of the concert, we Isnrrnw from 
the Travrlltr a notice we can trust, from the pen 
of one of our own collaboralcurs. — But first the 
programme : — 

Suite in t) lullsur - . . . Jfamlfl. 

I'relitde — Kueutf — Air ami eartationa — I aprstcio. 
Aria. — liits sounds th* AUrm " ('• Acis and 

< 'alalia") Ilnmltl. 

Sonata Id A-Aat major Wrt»r. 

Vamlious Seri.iuea. (0|i. Ml ... Miml.Mn. 
•• tiuld n.llahar* berwath ins." (Up. 31 /Jtttunaleos. 
•• Act, Ibt l.lrlam Aeiaglelii." t' H 1 - *» 1 J ">•*<< 

Prelude in U-ttat rntjuc I/, Writs* iA a. 

t hrrture to the iHh l aj.ULa . . Aii-A — Aiinst Auras. 

Tii bniin with s Handel mice, or toe* coiiipiieltson of Its I St 
pSTie.1. is lumal enough. U.t .e think ic U s»it»th.i.|- ■*» U, 
hut poUu: to see SeUatian Itach Lroujjhl iu as Che cliuiat of • 
L«ugrsiiiniii. And Saint. Saens' traiiscriptitai of tine uih- 
cure lis Ltocb's .* 'tti Cantata was in ever} aeuae uf tlx word 
a riitttts. The sterling si^ur, the jcirous strength of Cue 
tuuaic, made the mure palpahle Co Cbe physical sesiac by tlie 
airanxer't larger treatmefst of Che piaoo-tVcte, acne the audi- 
mice hum* in a. BKirs juhitwiC frame of mind tbsn the naoat 
ccarnm |iien of modrrn virtuoaily could. Another iiotrckv 
V.,.. Wahefe Sonata in A-flat snsjor. We have d.'- 
ctdcdty heard Iiki blCle of Von Weoer's piano-force tniuoe. 
Time was when we cnolil alSord to lay mure stress upon tbia 
sviiur's want of euatainnl power in oVrekipin^ s motive into 
s stoutiv-huitt rnntpusiClnn In the aosiaca form, Uian upon 
thwapuntaiseity of lit* tinrciiCion and the brilliancy of his gen- 
ius, lint now that we base beard at) much musk in which 
scnvinn sJCrf drauialte effect ami furkau loteMitj of |Hkwiun 
sIukmI Uin.l. the aatbetw sans to parity of (lirtn, so genial 
and withal »• uihiua a |>>rsoiial>ly as Voe Waher's comes to 
na like a refmluue lirassa In tha doa-daja. True, Von 
Weher was a sort U luuskal tpeiHltiitifl; it often seetiis as 
if his inexhaustible wealth of intention uiads hint lais ajnd 
lusurii.ws. '1'lia way In which ha scenrlimas spjiruacpes a 
poinc iu Im hmrc >tffwiut cnni|sMlck«M where an elaborate 
and skillful workini out of Che Untniia anil an trtitlic «. 
CawaJty, and thru euolly slilrki caa hard work and nwrriy calli 
U|«di his fertile imentioti fur uKithrr antras.nug melialy tu 
take ill place, is rather like chat of a lecturer wlw should rail 
pawAaWff an audience, read Chant half bu IrrCiire, asul Chen I 
say Iu Iheni, •< Ladies and emCleiuan. I fh^l that the effbrt 
of ilelivrriii|r this discourse fatieues ine loo iuu*L; hut 1 have 
a tTcrrlarcc lauik account, ami will ^tv* nerv one of jou 
aliaudreddollarstolctmeoil now '' Thus If V«i Welar'i 
piano-forte missic often balks the eipectalson. chat It raises 
in us, «e can lie (aetC; sure that the con.|s»rr will put bis 
hand in hit mel-alic pocket and pay us lor i:u» disappoint 
ttsent ill suitie pleasant wsy. 

Mr KisHe't [«rfunnan<Y was cood throuirlnuiL In the 
ojienin^ ntnnWrs of the Haitdel auice in !> nunor a Couch uf 
esciisalae iiervtiuanewt aomewhat shaskled Inui, hut chit soon 
aura ofl". ami his putting of Che sonata aod of Menilcltsolin't 
\':o.a!.:.us s :u ii-.- i.j e -I t tru.- artlsl t-.il *t MtM 
wtth hraiiit, loo. Hut technique showed icaelf Co tat etpial Co 
the often setehs demaods of the music: yet It waa lit hit 
uitrtligtrut com prehension, aod satuined 



power of vigorously rarryuic Chrough lonR rhrtlimic periods 
witboot daikcer of an unti climat and with noble treftdch of 
phraiinii chat lie ahuue moat toilliautly. He pUvs Cite meat 
Ctytntr phrases with a security that presents all fear of col- 
lapse. This does not sound like very high praise as riery- 
tlaj criticism foes: jet, when we sar of a man thai he has 
crossed NiMirs on a tight rojie without any IrenhUn^ in 
bis knees and with steadily easy praee of moscinetit. we 
think that praise enosagh baa been criven htm. *l*hia is a 
coarse timuV. hut let it pass. 

Mr. W. II. Fesaenden tang HaixtrTt ■•\jm> tounda tha 
Alarm" and a brace of smiirt h; KtiMnitaiu ami Jensen Iu 
hta acestttnnted reflnesl and cbilahadaCyla: perwafis a t 



Coo driicalel' and with a lt» great cUidtstas fur /h laian.oo 
i onild only aiilirselat* huw aUJunelr and ess- 



If he colli! only appreciate huw aUJuUsl, a 
trannuglr bsautlful his strtmeur tunes arc, ha might use 
them Ironr fretpwittiy and n> escsillaut advantage. 

Sat era) concerts of paeuliar Interest have occurred here 
during the post ten dais. Includiug nnasrkahly fine cases liy 
tha Apollo .uiJ cbe Huylsiiat t:tol*. that of Mine. I'a-itasJii 
and her pupils, the ll.tr tan! Sviuphons cat l*hursdaj uf this 
«ek. snJ Mr.^idui^l. PcvaCon s 



MUSICAL COUKESPOSUENCE. 

Raw York, Keen. 14. - Mr, Wtlliam t ourtnev gave a 
roixert of l^ghth UUails and glees, let. 11. at Lhiciering 
Hall, with the assistance of Misa Ueel«, Mrs, Courtney. 
Mrs, Uuoertapn. and Mr. Jatrtesutt. Mrs, llittrard was the 
pianiaL The writer of this notice was preventeil from at. 
Ccndiitg the concert, hut it inSjnned that the audience was 
large arid appreciable. 

tor the same rr.o»in ha rati gitv no detailed account of 
Urn ihinl ciascrrt uf Ciw Itrookltn Philharmuttk- 



,,Op. 5 



wltsrh Ustk plats? oil 
lowing prigraiunie: 

S,n,phou, in 0 »U. 
"U nsiul eruatslo'- 

Miu DrasdiL 
Violoncello Solo— Serenade . . 

' Mr. cWgiter. 
•• Ihliler a.is th-slen," Op. 64 . . 
Casatitia, •• l>i lanU palpiti " . . 

Misa Diaadil 



■•.UU.wiUnh. 



.SoeWy, 
ith*M- 




H'.iyiiW. 

TIm *' VUJuiimIIi* S,to " wun*ithrr nicr * MV Um Uttui 
tli* StmiiMl* .No 3, in 1> iiiinur. fur ttrinic itrcliMtn. with 
tvMi dJ^itUi. Tim tvunrl U &rmr*l\y tv$*nim\ m Um 
wctknt of the tttim. 

Tin' < hilorm Suutotv j.-rnvf a pHrfornijutar of Mn-4rtMofaii'« 
. Print, at .stamiwav Tlall, tin WrdtiMtday *\*u jiy, 
IV, multrUie iliraeilun *4 Dr. I>utinucb. i W tutntoa wtn 
Mn. Mauy 1.. Swift, »uye*w, .Mum Anna I)ra«.IU. n.n- 
tralto; Sir. M. W. Wbitikry, \am; and Mr. (>co. Siiii^taoA, 
tMbcc. Tbia lioLle w<.trk la Umi tavldum beard in New York. 
Tbt cbcsrtu U uniformly »]ilritai) a»d IttrmUy radiaiii will. 
gtmum, while ita eftwt ia beiirlitrntd by tU frr^unit inln>- 
Huctinit ofcfc>yr*J jauuu-zei, arJ tiaaoy of th* tokn an U won- 
derful putboa nix) L-rautY- I'lierbarun tiiiftin-,;. without I*. 
ii>^ rrtnarkal'-fe IW a^woOute [wrciiion of aU*rk m [•"rfetttcm 
in cmcMtdo and diuiiuunido, waa nntfoniUr nct-lk?*!, umI 
couid otilf mujt from hut^ and careful drilling l-y a c-oinpe- 
tcut cowluclor. oucli aa we have in the ptT**i of l>r 
raach- Mr» Swift liu a *«ret but not a powerful Itfat. ber 
wppw nolea are nut «,tirely acrreaMe. beiiiR Ibin >-»l i»edj. 
She aang with fretjnr-f and &>c*l Urt*. Mica l>nudd, «bu«e 
inioe la like a violoncello, won Ibe tnl encore in the AHowi: 
" Hut the Itsonl U luiodful of hta own " Mr- Whitney, al- 
tbaiigb tuflrrinp (nm\ hoa^M-cxM. on; ms^iifimiUy, — nr. 
liide*it, be alwa^id-ira Mr, Simpwn foiled to make any 
niarknJ lt*i|wvnion wnlil lieaang U« Aria: »• IV Umii CaUh- 
fut onto draUi," which be rrn<ierrd with ati mucli bebng 
Ibat a welt itwnvd t*K*#t> fc-ik^M. 

Mr. ii. rail.wtT: ga*e lib f.^rlh Simpbony Conrert, at 
(*hwker(n« Hall, on .^t iw*1ay mening, l-cleuary £1, with 
lb* UAhwifg |«i>^raniaa«: — 

Symplwny tm Wable, W 8, Op. 163 . 

Cofic«lu for TiuiKi, 4Jp. M JMl 

Mr. t-r*j.i 

Oivrtm, ** Etfmoirt "... 

Hungarian Kai.Lwio fur fut^ (with Qrchretra) 

M^r. VrMu. kununrJ. 
Norwegian Khap«H, No. 4. i*. %t ftww) . 

N'olhing could he mm welcome tban the " Im VValJe 



R>f. 



Synipiiony, aa frcwh and apoiitaneou* In ita luvclincM aa 
ishirvr after ruin, oral fillnl with tlic ni^tenoos mjuimU b 
in the heart i4 the foreat. It it <4e*erip<the tuiuic in 
best teti»e. but no I " prutTirumc music Toe 
of tbe Orrheitra ww» the l-eat 1 have bran) at any of 
Citrlbcrg'i Concrrir, awl ca3U fc«r nothing but praue. 

frrqurnt of late, and ihtat pnuee the wiwif f^ll » U 
chant," ia, in many ret pec la. an rxtraordinary paaniil. 
hirt great power uf eiecution ; hir run*, trilla, and cSrrd 
ciarrda of rapidity. evcuDeaa, anil Cone, — awl bjiocd 
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really magnltVent technique, there fa a certain rim end dub 
in bia performance which excite* wonder at well aa admira- 
Uon. Now for tU other side of the mU Hie touch is 
hard, _ uimymplUictie- It Iim not the lingrtig quality in- 
eeparaUe frceu true legato playing A. to hh reading of 
Schumann'. I ccxrrto, It ternied to tbe writer that in cer- 
Uio pamagea lb* ernttmeiit km forced or exaggerated rather 
loan cpciiilaneoua ; a »utA*e*lve style of playing, which if 
never entirely agreeable, and which only a great artiet can 
nail even tolcrati*. 

Th. Hungarian ikiaec* were iwraorrnrd with much thill 
anddrtlcacy. In thee* tlm perforenrr «.. In hi. ehmmnt. and 

JJj^J*jJjJJ JJ"*j W r1fird" ll F lU rl 1 U, "bt pk ^"h' 

I'm ii_«i. runt t In. M._ Her Majesty'* Opera, rep 
resented by Col- Slapbrenu'* fine company, baa rocexipolixed 
the attentive of tha musical public for tbr part two sreek*. 
IV nine perform .lice* were highly eneceswful. tbr Academy 
of Musie on the Greater night* being crowded to laflbratxo. 
— no figure of speech, I ran assure you, and ruacy bring 
turned away from the door*, for there wee not even stand- 
ing room. Our beat people rat*** ettt in furor, end lb* drew* 
and abow contradicted the existence of bard lime*. 

After Iheexhauetive critique* in tlie Journal it would be 
euperfluow to attempt anything in that lair, hut tbr etpe- 
rieiMe of a property appointed orcheetra and choru* bee given 
eunfinnalKiii to the oft repeated advocacy in our local )apm 
of the policy of prrmanmtly eataljlehing a huge and rttv 
cient cbvrua and orcbeatra to he attached to our (miscalled i 
Academy of Untie. 11* obeervaUon and »ip*rvenc* of 
every traveler in Korope have abuvm that a thigh great art- 
itl, or recti a quartet of aarperior vnealitle, cannot ealxsfy 
the demand* of an educated public in tlie p*rforaieixe* of 
modern opera. The orebeatra a a potent factor, and aearcely 
leta to tt the choru*; io the writing of the preanit day tbey 
are tnduratnieel-l*. We would not depreciate the vaju. of 
the artatU; far from it We certainly could I** le .aliiftcd 
with lb* mediocre talent en often heard in the theatrea of 
tieruuuiy. There they hate perbapa gone to tbe cither ex 
tmne- Tber* i* little dsi-grr of that happening in cait 
enuntry, where the ilar ayitem will probably Aourtah for 
many yaare to com*. Bet the apir.t of speculstion tn which 
opera la given an America ii ditpoaed to take advantage of 
tlie want of culture in the general public rather than to sup- 
ply mean* of edocalnig it to a proper miniate of what a 
mimical drama should be. Tbe late William K. f ry tried 
to abow u» tbe way many year* ago, and hie effort* bate nut 
been et ceiled even by Col- Mapteeoci'e troupe, but tbe *p*e- 
- tbe "Id clothe* men of art — threw every outac!. 



iu hi* way when living, and hare not imitated hie example 
aince hi* death. Tbe cburaa 



■ and orchestra of 
company bate preached a powerful sermon in their own do- 
lew, and, we trust, have o|ieiied tbe way for a permanent 
eatahLuhment to be attacked to our beautiful opera-bouae, — 
a ccinawrumatiun for which your correspondent baa labored 
long but in vein. 

Tbe CerJian Society gave a concert on the 19th in Mu- 
aical Fund Hat), emitted by II lea Fanny Kellogg, of your 
city, and Mad. Auerbach. II r. S. T. Strang cuntiuuee bit 
iittcreeting organ recital* in I. race Church. Mr. C II. 
Jarvii wiU give tbe ertenth of hta eerie* of ten concern tbia 
ermine Tlie Slemlenanlio (.tab, under Mr. W i.ilehritt. 
gave Gede'e " Krl King ! Uauirbler." Id (Jernaantown latt 
week. Mad. Sailer a pupil* are atudyiug Krrvtaer t * Niglil 
in Uraiavia " Tbe IVcdian lute altuiilimed tlie project of 
giting the " Creation," winch la to heregrrtted Sullrran e 
little opera. // .V. i. I'm <f„rt, i* leltig lung ( ? ) in live 
different Uieatret. Rllllivai. and Gilbert are aaid to be on 
their way to tbia country to arrange for the production of 
a new opera. ANEUlcue. 

II a i Ti m inr. 1«b. ai. _ The tlrat Uiree t'eakody Syro 
pbjoiiy Concert* thai winter bate all been to weal attended that 
cute it JvutuVrd in looking for Ml hutiae* daring tbe remain- 
der of tlie eeaaon. A* an evidence of pnigreee tlifa apeaka 
well be our uauakal public. It u grotityi™ to irate the 



i gratifying to not* 
of new face* thia year: people who hare 
arUoui. If ever Mure, tat through a Symphony Concert, 
batening with marked attention, and with a certain amount 
of correct appeerixtKni- 

Tb* program tu*. of tbe hut two concert* were a* fol- 
lowa: — 

I Concert, February 8: — 

to "Alceate" Gluck. 

Sympliony in U, No. 13 //ny (« 

lina nxuu '* Setnlraml* " iVouiai 

ML* Ella* Baraldi. 
i'Conoerta, Q minor , . * . * 0. B- Unite. 
Allegro — Andante ran molo — Allegro. 
Mme. Nannett* F.U-AuerUcb. 
»^-TA with piano, ••TU* Valley " - Sere. 



i " l*rincem Ilae" . , Mai Ki 
A legend of the Hara Mountain*. 
Tbird Concert. February 14; — 



Caratina frutu •• The Martini Dauutlli. 

Mia* H. A. Hunt. 
Nocturne F. minor. Work M . . . . C. C. -VueuVi . 



ScnlcS 1'olli-Songt with piano 

••lliiiim v* furg.!* laddie"- "Down the bum, Davie 
Iaivc " 

(*.) Orertur. m - My Ulb fur the Crar " . M J. Cttntn. 
(* l Konurlntkaja Kuatian Scherio — Wedding aong — 
Dance eong. 

Nceie of tbe above aetectkaii were new to tbe orcheetra 
except tbe difficult Erdmannwlirfer Overture, and Fleet- 
boven'a t rwea. We can hardly mention in tbe tatne cate- 
gory with tbeae tbe Nocturne by Mr. C. C. Mueller, of New 
York. Thii wa* auto new Io the ore be tt re and to j nor 
correepotHleiil, and I* likely In remain to. 

Tbe tVixvrir, though never iefoe* peHurnaed at the IVe- 
body, and with fewer renew rtal* than might bate been 
witbed, waa trry aceeiitahly Interpreted by tb* orcbeatra. 
Jutl In tbr* conliectie*i I would call attention to tbe ad. 
verve crltteiaiu* on tbe Veabody Orcbeatra whteb have ap- 
praml thit xeaaon la two of our daily parwrv — the .tuirt iron 
and the OiulU. It glte* your oirr»<|ioi»lenl pleaiure to 
aay that tbe idea* of that portion of our mimical community 
which take* the mere intelligent interrwt in the Symphony 
Caiiocrta, and in muaic of a higher order generally, are not 
reprcaented by tbe renxarkt of tbe two learned gentlemen 
who perpetrate the mimical criticiama for the elwve-oalued 
paper*. Moreover, tbe more three two critic* eirrriae 
tbeeoarltes al««t btck of intimn-ent*, fabtr aeatiug of the 
orcheetra, peculiaritiea of tbe director, and what not, tbe 
burger tbe attendance becocoea. The only evil that may re- 
mit ia that torn* inSoential paper ettewhere may pul.luh 
one of thewe article* (uncunacioua that they are the reault 
eulely of perwnual prejudice, an unditputed fact in muatcal 
circle* here) a* afmnling a correct idea of our Hitnpoony 
peritenianeee ; for tbe garb of proKinnd mutical erudittou in 
which tbey are clothed fa calculated to deceive. 

Mi** Hunt, who** name appear* on tbe programme of 
tlie third concert, waa erected a* an aVJ acquaintance. Her 
ap|ie*rance awakeuttl in many uf tbe audience acreewlle 
recollection* of tb* day* of Mr. L. H. Soulbard, well known 
In your city , formerly director of uur reabody Couvenntnry . 

Her Mnjtwty * ( ! I Opera cloved here on Satuntay after- 
noon with /.aca-i, to a how* tbe like of which fur number* 
baa not been •ran her* tor inane a day. At the perfurrnanc* 
of .W*n**6wbi, alal, Uier* wa* nc* an empty teat in the 
bouee- Cni-t.cn and Aiyorr, were not quite » largely at- 
tended, — * derided trtuut* to titnter. At the perforinai.ee 
of .Scwaimotilu and /.«ct<i th* audience actually roar and 
tbouu.l, an gnvxt wa* lb* *liUuaaam called forth by the 
"Hungarian Nigbtiugale." 

Tb* I'eaboily Urcheatra gave an afternoon and an even' 
big OHicwrt nil to* Hid, at IaikxiIo Hall. Waabington. under 
tb* atuplcea of lb* Athene-um Club of that city, wbicb 
turned out ao aatitfacueily fmen a tnuaical point of view 
that tbe club ha* etprrwwrd lu n.l.i.l.vi to repeat the ex- 
perimmt. Tbe prograninira were at 

MATiXKK. 

Overture to " My life for tU Cuxr » 
Simpbouv In li, No. 13 ... . 
Iter, and Air from tbe ••Magic Flut* " . . . .l/ot'iK. 

Mm* Jenny llud.. 
Prelude to the 4tb act of the f )|wra TtMiftlh 

Work 12. { Summer Night In tb* Wood*. 

l-ove acene ) Atffr Aa*aarut 

(t.) Barcaroll*, F-aharp major. Work HO. 

(0. ) Fantaaie- Impromptu, C-*harp minor. Work Cel. 

ic , Valae, A-flal mayor. Work «... anew. 

Mm. Nenneu. Falk-Auerbacli. 
Air with Variation*. 

Slaw Jenny Bulk. 
None Folk Song* and Fotk-lhuicea AuguM SAJermitn. 

JiYKaiKU. 

Eighth Scmpbony Br*tf«*<*. 

Kec. and Air from •• Magic Hut. " .... eVtayarf. 

Him Jenny Bulk. 
Prelude to ilh act of TorefiHc . . . .tieee /fewer,*. 
Piano-Concerto, (1 minor. No. 1. Work ». 

«lfrwd|a*»U 

Mme. Nan -trite Falk-Auerbacb. 
Air with Variation* 

Mint Jenny Baak. 
Ncn* FcA-Sonp and FUk Dance* . . . A. SMtrrnm. 

Ml-aia tt. 

CHICAGO, Fan- 19 — On Thonday evening, February 
13, lb* - ApoUo Muatcal Club," aaiieled by the " Arioo 
Club " of Milwaukee, gave a concert in tbia city, with tbe 
foUowiug programme: 

ta "Cavalry Song" iffVin.cy 

j» "lleFccvavken " A<*-*.(. 

Cboro* 

I n Night Song ira*. 

} » NigbtSong AU. 

Arion Society. 
" Revenue, TluicAbeut crv* " .... 

Mr. Fran. Ren.coerU. 

f-i"C^mSe." floiiWria 

>» "Spring Song" fnemte. 

(c " Three Fleber* " C.M6,rk. 

Apcdlo <!l»b. 

Oiertnee to - AUddiii " 7/ovweffvttM. 

Double cborua. IVoeo - (Edipa* " . . . .l/rail./teo**. 
CanlaU nf " Fridlhjof " .Vcar iVrwe.. 



Tbe anion cf tbe two eocietie* nxacle a male cborux of nearly 
lbO mice*, tbe kxrgeit Jfttcmaercaor we have ever bad here. 
In lb. nret part, tbe moat notable number* were lined- 
beck'. •• Three F'uher* " and the Mmdelmobn double choru*. 
Three were iplendidly rang. Tbe moat important featwreof 
th* cxeicert was tbe pertbrrnance, by both dab*, of Max 
Bruch'. "Scene* friint tbe Fridtbjuf'* Saga" of Batbop 
Tegncr, with Mr*. Eanma T%ureton and Mr- Fran* hem- 
meru a* aoioiiU, and a full orcbeatra- Dramatically, tbe 
work lac let conaitteaiey, for fro en the arettea ward a* a text few 
tbe maalc bat lilt** idea of thit crkbraled poem cvuld b* 
obtained- Ibe work only embrace. |arU ol t anloa XII., 
XIII., XIV., aad XV. of tb* poem, or - Fridlhjof a Ke- 
tuni," -.Ingeborg-* Bridal," « Balder . Funeral 111*," 
" Frtdtl.jof. Exile," *nd " Th* Viking lode." Between 
111 ewe latt two acene* cornea ■' logeborg'a Lament," wliich 
in tlie poem ia directly after tbe parting uf the lover* In the 
earlier tart of Ibe Saga, and i* not quite logically cooaiitefit 
here Musically the work i* very strung; the intereat never 
weaken*, and there ii a rich climax at the cloae which ■• very 
ealiifartory. Yet one can but wiab that tbe nmpoeer bad 
taken a larger pcetiuu ol the poem, which i* ao dramatic, of 
•urh heatily and •trengtb, thai it abosld be made tbe text 
(or a line* extended musical work. Max Bruch would have 
teen able to acconiplttli Uila in a moat aatufaciory manner; 
for ilie mimical anting to I bo few acene* forming hi* Can. 
lata xt dramatic in form, rich in barriKaiic design, and man- 
ifeaU a .ympalby with tbe chancier* and bieidnit* of tbe 
poem, in kee,nng with tie my tUcal embodlmeaiU nf tbe None 
mytbobigy. 

•• Fndt'hjof a Fuewrdl to tbe North " wa* gramllv given 
by .Mr. llelumertx, wbn took tbe Ulle n'ea. Ha |Hiwerful 
voice and hx* interprclatiun were in kee[iilig with the idea 
of tbe character, and in thi* uumbcr with the chorus leac-hed 
a dmanatic climax of power and intensity of feeling that t* 
pleating to renietuber. •• Ingeborg'* Lament " ia a tweet 
and tender piece of melodic anting; and her pleading to 
lb* Falcon to .lay wiUi her, nen while - I ridlbjot i. tar o rr 
lb* teas," i* quite touching in it* plaintive character. It 
waa sung with reeling and last* by Mn. Tbuntoo. Ibe Uxel 
•celt* in lb* Cantata, " Ine Viking'* Code," it a nuniberof 
great power, and t. trying In it* demand, upon the aingere, 
being /oi-liauMO all through; yet there t* a faacEUatiuii ia 
tbe dramaUc cbaractcr of tb* mutic, to that the rhorua u 
led up to the climax at lb* cod impelled rVtll. bv the won- 
derful .flint of tb* word, and by tb. gramuur of Ibe cunpewi- 
lion. 111., work that a Marm-rebut may well le proud 
tu produce. Tlie whole performance return,! rredil upon 
the two ctube; tbe few ahortconilnga were not <4 any great 
ttxagnitade; and tbe ebortu, orcbralra, and comluctce iLould 
be congratulated npcai tbe tucees* of tbrir labor in bruigiug 
out tbe work. 

Ou the IStb, tbe lVtrthoven Society gave the - l-tdcateua " 
or a Sceiie* from tbe Ouymey," a cantau foe enki coeeea, 
choru*. and orcbnlra, by Max Bruch. thus giting ua Uur 
pleawure nf hearing two important work, by tbe tame com 
poser witbin a week. Tbe •olouli were: l'enclo|ir, Mr*. O. 
K. Johnson; Nauiikaa, Mia. Kiltie E. J. Ward; Palis. 
Athena, Mim Lliair lloyne; Autikleia, Arete, Mra. Frank T. 
Hall; Odimeua, Sir. George Wermirath; llcrnie*, Mr. Fd- 
ward ltexter; Teireaiaa. Alcinou*, llduitniaii, Sir. F. L. 
Koat; Conductor and Mimical Director. Carl Wulnohn. 

In lb* Ireatiunil uf thi* old Grecian tton. tbe cum|aaer 
mamTtwted a greater cc*iii.tency uf dramatic design, than in 
hie f in/fir"/. Tb* cantata follow* tlie adteaiturea of l lja- 
te* with a quit* failhlul conuileralion nf Ibe Homeric idea; 
and tbu* w* have a ttiirty of tmrpese I bat beconiet at once 
ilitereatliig. Ibe ten eernea of tlie work are as follow.: 
1. "Odyiara. on Ibe kdamt <*" Calypso,' which introduce* 
achonm— nf N.implit— and wtVa for Odyneu. and llcr- 
me*. 2. "IM, xaeu. til Hadee," with acdo and chunn, both 
of a moat >ared character. 3. •■ t hlywtru* *nd tbe Siren.," 
a number of gltal Leauti . containing luvely music, vocsl slid 
orcbcatral. 4. •• Tbe Tempest at Baa. 6. •' Pcnelupa 
MiwrTAing." fi. '* Nauaikas, and cborua of titakh-n*.*' 7. 
•■ Tb* Bauqust with the I'baiakea." 3. •< Penelope wearing 
a garment " 3. ■> The Iteturn." 10. » Feast in Ithaca," 
clewing with a grand choru* of ill* people. 

Tbe work baa unity of design, but unfortunately for a 
public performance in one etcning. it ia too long. Some of 
tbe cuonaaes, a. well at many of tbe recitative, arc to lung 
aa to be a little monotoooua. and a alight cutting in a few 
plane* ill tbe first part of the cantata would add to its enVct- 
ivenets Tbe iutLrumental *cor* contain, many striking 
beauties- Tbe accottipanilnent. arc generally pule and 
graceful in alyle. lac aeoond part tea* performed much 
better than Die ueguming. Tbe choru* did earn, .plendid 
week. Tb* orcbnlra em* uneven at times, owing to exert, 
of errtluiaiurn un III* part of Ibe Iran in.Uumnit., who 
wretned to rounder themselves Ibe whole band The moil 
ntocewtfwl of'tli* lubiiaU wa* Sirs. Johnson, our favorite con- 
tralto, who aatig lb* trying music of her part with a l-cauty 
of delivery and an intensity of dramatic paaaioti that were 
very gratify fug. Her aucewaa waa universally recognized by 
th* laroe audience. Mr. WcrrenraUi, who cam* Ui u* from 
New Yolk, was aulbilng train the effect uf a recent aeicre 
tuiieae, and while lilt style wa* that of a cultivated linger, 
lie wa* unable to mewl the rn,ulmi*riiit nf bit part ; we ic- 
gret l! at b* sms fulced to make hi. ib Ut in this city under 
aucb dtstrestliig cln-uniatsncea. Mtst Ward and Mis* lloine 
dearie* praie* fur tb* liurhly ervdital<le manner in which 
tbey aaug tb* nttulc of lltttf rescartiv* sulos Mr. Carl 
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Wolfsohn Mid th* rVexboren Society richly omit th* rora- 
mrndxtion of oar musical public, far their earnest devotiun 
to the cuh of goad music. We hire much to thank them 
fcr. | C.H.B. 

NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
I.trrzia. - The raograntm* of Ike fourteenth Gcwand- 
b*u* Concert. Jan. 23, inctaiiad: tbt CorioSamMi overture of 
Beethoven ; Aria from " Act* and Galatea,'' sunt by Joseph 
SUadlgl: Concerto tor vwbweallo, by Schumann, played by 
Robert Haiaamann. of Berlin : tongs by Schubert (" Fufart 
turn Hades," and " Aafexitlaalt "J: Arioeo, Gavotte, and 
Sdxno far 'cello, by Cart lie. neck*, and the fympbmu 

? lT.ua*- rWstlter. of Mr. Janiea Huneker (Jan. 17 
and :il; to tbe l'hiUdii|ibja Bmllttin, we glean the following 
llama; — 

A good concert vu that given by Mr. Frederic Bosco- 

vitx, at the Salle Erard, that perfection of a mntic hall. 
Tbe programme was made up alroxnt entirely of the new 
works of Mr- Bosom iti, with the exception of eouie Cluipsi. 
numbers and a Liatl-Selmbert Valse. For hi* own rM.no- 
aitkmi I can only ear they are decidedly original, recalling 
at time*. though fainUr, t'hopin. in an eiqnisite IVrveuar 
and an odd Minuet, fur which Mr. BoscoviU ha* taa.ro the 
form and filled it with new life. In a Pant* 



Luvl-o.* The Mmrirnl IKrtrlory for 1879 contains 

aome remarkable statistics of I lie present conditioc. of m.tsi- 
cal art in Engxuttl. In l.nrid«u during the past tear there 
were not fewer than four hundred grand nrrltcelra] and 
oratorio concerts, twssdr* stone two hundred and fifty 
piano forte inslinsVe, Iwueflt a>«l .i.ltrelUueoua concerts 
Add to this oter two hundred iwtfiai.ianees Italian and 
English Operas, and we ba»», without including utwrrlla* 
and musical farce*, ■ sum total of eight hundred and lifty 
important musical pcrturritanera, an avrrag* ul *l>out three 
|ier day. London counts ahuut forty amateur societies, 
which give private concerts: twenty-uin* Protestant ami 
astern Catholic churcliaa in which ascreil iiiuaical prrforui- 
anoet lake place; and one hundred and seien coiiom lulls (ei- 
<Iu*t.*of the C-/"-C»'«"»" and •• mitt* halle"). On 

4 soiw.tl.-wl climate there He ... : ,r II. Ii.l: .„.-: I., two 



UliMlic 



: ies- 



nd muale teachers, who earn their bread ley g 
acsis, and ahout five thousand in the proline**; while one 
fcitii.teed and twenty proiincial towns possess one oe more 
{often sis or seven) musical societies. In lawdou during the 
peat .ear there appeared thirty-five hundred new compost. 




Hongroise of bis own. Mr. Boacoviu 
teclu.iq.se which J«tly places bits 



ins pianists. 

-6m Sunday I 



concerts sre ri.m once a wed 
nndcr the eiaspttsn of the Association Artist nine, whose rot) 
of aoenthera include*, among others, the distinguished name* 
of SU-Sacne, l)e Beriot, Ihtvrrooy, Gouxwd, Jaell. Massenet, 
and Vieiiiteinn They plated at this concert the Italian 
SyniplKmy . ( Mendelssohn. Schumann's .Vrra/W./, the 1 *o- 
nore Otertur* >.f Deetlsovim, and a F. ..ml March of Ham- 
let, by Fa«ln. the leader of I be orcnertra ... La Seala. M.lan. 
It ra nothing hut Wagnar from, rwgUiuing to end. Mm*. 
Marie Jurll, the wile of the celebrated pixnul, played a con 
recto of St.-Seen* for piano, In her usual frigid it}le. for, 
while aha showed great skill in fin-eering. she has not a par- 
ticle of eapression. A decided novelty, and one worth bear- 
ing, was a trio, by Berlin*, (be two ttutea and a harp. It kt 
a dirge, and abounds in besuelifnl sausage*. Three concerts 
an very satisfactory. The wfaastre, I it Is 
a* well a* the l^aadekntp, while I think the 
better than in tlie seat winter elrcu*. 

The Opera C»mi<|>», this week, revived 1 1 ......! . 

eharu.it.g opera, /foots., naol JulUt. While the cast 44 not 
so well filled as at the first representation in 1917, with 
klloesn-Carralbo and Duchesne in the principal r.'att, still It 
Is eiceilent Talssac ha* a fin* tenor, and if Mile. Isaac is 



not the ideal of Juliet, yet she poeacaar. . vibrating, wrtUul- 
livated voice, that telb The opera is well mounted, with a 



spila] 

Although it was generally auppoaed that Si vnrl. Uie great 
violinist, would not play this season in Pari*, be nevertheless 
delighted a large aiidieviee, but Sunday, at the i'oiicert I'o- 
pwbiire t with hia lovely mntic lie is no longer a louj.g man. 
Lot the vigor and fire of hit playing are im.nei.aa. He gav* 
with cexhealral accompaniment a Bercewee, <A hia own ■nwa> 
position, with a delicacy unappronchal4e. It waa played 
with the ssa/e, and the bow never left the strings BMS. It 
was so nssao that many of the au.lirsKv? were, I am sure, 
anatde to bear It. In startling contrast came a Mouvenieut 
Perpettirl, also with orcliestra, and by tbe eame composer. 
This was as presto and ferte as possible. Sivori s tone is 
not so nKvscull.w. sa that of fats great rivals, Joachim and 
WithdiuJ. Ut It i* esnuisitely sweet; he lacks the genres 
Inwilth ,tt the Irrrman scb.».l He ph.'* nearer to the 
WhI -» than any nne I have ever heard, witVmt the s..«piri.ei 
of a «rrwech It rcninds mn of gold l»-i.ig .Irvwi. to ml. 
web fineness. Hr pi..tcd for su e.nwe the well known, alt*, 
too well known. » I bjwlwal of Venice."' Whether it was 
given us in the stile of hia illuvtrinus master, Paganini, I 
cannot say. only tlut it was ensuing, painf.d, antl fiuaHv 
tlreannae. It was a most astonishing t.mr ,1, furrr, and I 
Iwliev* would drive nmst violin pH.er* cnuty. Si.ori is a 
great ttotiuist, though I think that Uiert are ..then equally 
sa great ; l^st eun.paritohs are odi.sss, awl 1 will make imckv 

— Mr. Frederic Bnsenvit* gat* a sennnl jnem reciul at 
the Salle Kranl. wl.kh was ns vseeev^ful as the I'.rmer one. 
Mr. Ilnscovitx, after playing amni.g .rflter things some i.e., 
works of his own, gave a *o..nta by Nbtliwiinsu, n co...|oser 
who flouriahed ab-.ut 1710. It was extremely interesting, 
and reminds one of Bvrh or Hvi..W Mr. Hoscmili also 
played aome srlrctions front Field, Handel, and Chopin 
Hie color and life Ik i.it.i«s int.. eveeythli,- In. totirhe* 
make one feel Ihrst the H.n.g*rou.e are Uwn pianist*- Hi* 
|>lartng is never tame, and white always giving the composer 
as he la, be t.evertleelrss plsta with an l.ul.vidualHy Hut 
raises him atwre the Vvel id RMN pian.vU. A Mailax.e 
White gave some srleclinna from IV IW-vi.it ai«l l^lo f.a> tie! 
violm in g"od style, but with rattwe a ttiln tone. I cuhl 
not help thinking of the uuniWr of female vi.illiiUs win) 
appear IwfiH-e the pi.Mic now. A time ago I he idea 

of a woman |dtji»:* on that iii«triui^..t w.u Uu-*liet at, 
prosiouncwd isi.^neeful, etc. Now nut a season passe* tut 
a half d.wen violinists .d tlie gentler ses pro.e to that the 
true tnstrjmen t for woman la, par urvllwt, the esolln. 



tioos, among them alnut one 
two hundred vocal duett, etc. 
two hundred and fifty dxnoe piece*, on* 
pieces, on* hundred sacred duett. Tbe rest 
IMCcea (be organ, orchestra, r 
thite, etc 

— Carl Itoaa, with his English Opera Company, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre (be having formed en sllinnce sritlt Ma- 
pleaoo 1 teems chiefly to occupy musical attention in London 
juat now. Keeeritly they have brought out Wagner's it.'.na 
and Ernest Cuiraud'a fictolino with very prat success. 

— 1 be chaml<r compoutiona of tbe lamented Hermann 
Goetx, composer of lb* admired opera 11 The Tamiu,,' of the 
Shrew," and of lite Symphony in K, winch lately made a 
mark in London, are now exciting interest. At tbe iiopultr 
concert of Saturday. Feb. 8. bis (»tano trio in I J minor waa to 
be performed by Mile- Msrie Krelw, Mine. Norman Nenula, 
and Sig. l'ialli; the peogranime auo including: g.cirtel in 
CmiDor, Op IB. llrrtho.ru ; S.»vatu in I», Muavrt (Mile 
Krrl- l; and « IJabtullrdrr Walter," Op jS, fur four lands, 

with vote* parts o*f ft».(!V, by llralinit On Monday 

(li^fh}, Joocbim "the magnificent " wms to make hi* first 
•ppearanre for the vnaa>*>, to ptav (with Mile- Kirs, Kerbint, 
and Pnvtli} Mnidel-aohtra ttuartrt in I), and Haydn's in 
O msjor. Op 01: al«>. aa Mar, U.e AilugK. from a cosicerto 
by Violti- Mils. Kreba waa down for a sonata. In C minor, 
by Sclmlnwt; and User llei^sdsel fur an Ana from Handel s 
*ne, and *<hubrrt's sung '• An di* lasyer." 

B-tnEtr-ltADKy. — Adolf a Jenacn, a gifted oimpoacr, who 
haa livesl her* fur several year* in atill retireiueut, dead on 
tlie 23d of January. Ilia songs and plano-fofbi piece* (not 
a few of which have lawn mad* known here In lk.*ton in 
the concert* of Ernst I'erabo aud ocbera) are highly ea- 
teenied In tieruaany. lie waa born at KuaigaWrg, and had 
but reewtitly completed hia forty ■econd year. His produc- 
Ult activity conunned to the but ilaya of l.ia life. The 
.Siowo-lr says; *' Jentcn ranks among the moat graceful and 
most finely sensitive of the n 
nriieeeded from the Schumann school, nisd yet 
Into an independent arttatic individnality." 

Stvttoart. — A new four set opera, 0*1, ■Hi' 01 row 
5ejk*>noca, has been produced at tbe Theatre IbiysL with 
signs of more than ordinary success. Tlie plot wns sag. 
grated by tbe lirand rriiKees Vera of llujstis, the yonng 
u.duw of Duke Eu-jen of Wurteu.berg, and the libretto 
! written on this plot hy Ifrrr Entst 1'aaqor. The untie is 
by llerr teofltfried liuder. a naa'er in the Conservatory, 
who wat called on st the end of ra h act, and several time* 
alter the fall of the curtain, on the first night. I.att an- 
tumn. 142 pupils wrnyd.nittcd int.. the Cosisewslorv, wltere 
the w4.ole liumbrr now amount* to o7*l, slM.w.iig an ir-creaae 
of 13 on last year. Of these 670, tt'JI (1 more than last 
year), intend devoting themselves to nstisie pnif.wsiorsauy, 
namely: M males anil 140 females, I.I.I not Mo- nali.es .d 
tVurtemlwrg. Stuttgart fiirsiisbe* popilt ; the reniaiu- 
drrof VVartesnbrrg. 12; Bailen, i!<; Itsiarta, t. Hrww, 4; 
I*rnasta.SO; tbe Heichtlande, 2; Brrnim, 1; Himlmrg, 2; 
Mecklenburg, I; Oldenburg, 1: Austria. 1; Hunnwnia, 2; 
Switxeruusd, 23; France. 1 ; Oreat Ilr.ta.n, M: ilntaka, 14; 
Sceway, 1; literce, 1; S|uui, 1: North A. ..trim, i>l ; Aus- 
tralia. 2; and India, 7- During tbe wiutor teuton of six 
neeiths, "'V5 lenont are go*., every week, bv .V» regular 
masters, 2 aatiatant uiavters, end 4 female trachrrs. 

Wrj.LT*K»;x lit. — Most of our nrwipaprrt have in- 
nocently swallowed the rvsa .evf alsiut rltdwrt Franz's sron- 
derfnl recovery of lost score* of Bach. — ■ ISO violin so- 
natas! " Te gods! Tlie bwndred or more AniKiran 
musical jo.sn.ola are yet ringing with tbe ■lupenib.tit newt, 
not having seen Irani t publK sUteme.it that there it not 
one word of tntlh in the story. But it it a very pretty 
story for all that, and douhtlesa the Invent*., of w>me wee. 
gish Wagnrrite or envious •• lUch h.ler; " here it 1. a* told 
in the i°.sf( J/.riVC rjrtf.: — 

n tierroan pxpe" announce a disnnrry of much Interest 
to the musical world. The treaatirr-tn.ve rsw.ti»ta of a Ur^* 
pnrtion of tbe missing works of .loltai.n Sebastian Bach. 
7 tie discovery was made by llerr Uohevl Fnu.s. Convinced 
that tbe kxej-loet Paaakiii Musk atsd Cbristuva* oratorios 



I might yet I* brought to light, llerr Fran* rosuinet»d a 
I systematic research In every place where Use great master had 
been known to reside. Alter much fruitless lal«« he armed 
at the teal of the Witiiinu Inn. ily. and passing one day down 
an alley In tlw gvnleii. noticed that tlx young tree* where 
they win lied to their support* were boond round with 
strips <>f patwr to prevent the lark from being sooted. A 
closer lns|iectluu tliowed that tbe paper Una tbe beautiful 
handwriting U Bach, and, turning to tlta gardener, llerr 
Fran* bewuught him to say whence the precinue MS- bad 
came. The reply waa to Use effect that In tlie kdt then bad 
been several cheats fall of the paper covered with old note*, 
and aa it waa of 110 use to any one be had mad* It I 
stead of leather f 
had don* so for s 
issVctto-y. llerr I 
warded hi finding a cheat yet I 
brim with MSS . which on inspectton proved to cceitoiu 110 
fewer than 120 violin sonatas. His joy was dashed, how- 
ever, by tbe certainty that th* precious music had long ago 
guue to land up the trees and bad MTceovernUy per. tiled 
tl.ro.igh eipotiire to tlie weather. It » probabbi that lb* 
works now discovered will mil be received with such favor 
by the general musical putdio aa was aminled to the sym- 
phonic* of Schubert anearllieil by Mr. Unit* and produced 
at lb* Crystal Palace Cotsrerla l.y Mr. Mantia. llerr Joa- 
chuii, howrter, will find in liana ' fhali Dekla nod pasture* 
new; ' while •very one who has th« least pretense to a Ion 
of tutiilc must admit tbe discovery to be one of ncceuirg 



for binding up lb* mpbngs, adding that be 
• branr hastened to the Isft, whe,, he was ro 



W«ujtaLr.T CutJavus, M*»*. —Tbe forty -find concert 

1 fourth arriral sraa gitett at title iluututton on tbe Inst tills, 
lug of January. Tbe prrfomwr* were C. N Allen, Wulf 
Fnaa, C. II Morse (matical prolnaur of tlie cullege). pian- 
ist, and tbe jauior class •• Gle* Club." The programme was 
as follows:-- 

Trio in G J/osvr , a. 

(a I Andante, 0". ) V<xo Adagiu. (e. ) Hoodo all' f>igairs». 
Vocal Trio, 14 Etenitig Gwiwtdt. 
Variations Cotieertaiito In D. lip. 17. (Pi- 
ano and 'cello ) Afessir/ssoAw. 

Vocal Dnet, •• Tin) Angel " HMoUtim. 

Suit* in E. Op 11. (Piano and violinl . C. I 
(Ural time in this coanlry.) 

Vocal Trio, "Sweet May" 

Trio in C minor. Op. 1 No. 1 ... . 

Oxroitn (0.) F»atAt.« Cullece. —A 1 
lertaiumenl sraa given to tbe chapel. Jan. 31. with tbe fal- 
lowing programtue: — 

I. I^rtare: Sol Jt»et, " lw**Jwren " . . . AW J/er*. 

2 Andante con moto. from Symphony Op- »7. 




Rittenbouae, Kbod* tj 
Anna Dumottt. 
3. In qowsto Tomlat- Vocal Sob, 
Mis* Sadie E 
I Ailclaiue- Vocal Solo ... . 

Mia* Mary CotmeTy. 
Sympheaiy, Op. M.^. j ^ 

Cniraao Mr. Cbarlr* H. Brittaa deUterad a lecture 

on •• The llovelopnsent of Vocal Mwtlc Irorn tbe llUb Cent- 
ury," at Park luttit.te. Feb. 7. with musical " 
by Mrs- Oliver K. Johuaon. Thnse wtr. the 1 



r^tla Cox, Alio, 



.ftmrf,/t%. 

P-rfT 



t (a.) Aria — *' I'trta Slgnor* " . . 
1 ) (6.) Song — " Nina" ..... 
1 f.l ) Aria — " Mr Heart ever Faithful" . J. S. H .ek. 
) (6.J Aria — '• He we* Despised " (Me«*i*ll) . fVororVf. 

«celk.a-m. 
... ^1,., 
■vtsteii. 



j I (n.l Song — "In qursU Tninba " 



(6.1 Song — "Thin* ia my Heart 
<«.) Dun — AUiilml ... 

In. .lutuiton and Mr Brttlan. 
Thou Art IJkeanto a 



f (a.) Dun — 
! Mr. 
* I <».) Song- 



Ir, I:.... ' 



— Se>a*lian Tlensel'a book upon the Mendeltsohn family, 
of which he la a member, la rich in a.ieokse*. One of lb* 
beat i* th* story of the original cnurtahip of Mines Men 
delstobt.,— an epieoil* which will la new to laigbih readers. 
In Prussia, during the but catilury. every Jew was com- 
prlled at bis marriage to parrbaat a fixed quantity of goods 
from tbe newly-founded Royal P.weiain Manufactory at 
Berlin. Tin* waa orrtair.ly an odd way of encouraging art 
and manufacture; but. worst of all, the Jew, not allowed to 
choose what he liked, must la content with the •• recom- 
mendation " of tbe authoriliea of the roysl factory, who 
thought [>rass.a ought to b» rewarded for ber tolerance by a 
reeuhVeabh. luhtidv front ll» punas of rich Jew*. Moan 
Merdrlswolin. on his ered.lln.-dey. had to purchase twenty 
...avtiv, piecrbin ape* a. Ixrr. a. lifa, some of which are still 
prewrraed I.) varic.il* iTanel.e* of III* family. This was under 
lltemle.irMr.C*rlyle - t hern.— Fr ' 
at a time, too, when Muse 
renown a* a nhUcawphical thinker. 
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of a conversationalist ; few composers are. 
Why should they ho no? Does HOI their 
speech U'gin where onliiiary language ttull ? 
On the occasion described liy Madame Du- 
ilevant, she and Delacroix had previously 
discusaed the teachings of M. Ingres and the 
opinions of his disciple*. repeated in our d.iy 



hy the Cnbanellists and the Academic, the 
eternal subject of rule and exception, classic 
and romantic, tradition and originality ; hoth 
friends, however, being on one side of the 

question, as we might expect from their char- ■ she not overflow with glaring 
actors. | rocious oppositions, that yet 



that I may be allowed to term their auditory 
reflections. Painting cannot proceed other- 
wise. Let M take this blue cushion and this 
red cover. Place them side by side. You 
see dial where the two tones touch, they bor- 
row from each other; red is tiuted with blue, 
blue is Hushed with ml, and between them 
they produce violet. Crowd the most violent 
tones into n picture, but if you give them 
the reflections that unite them, you will never 
appear loud. Is Nature sober in color ? Does 

audacious, fe- 
never destroy 



SOSSKT. 

Love, when than eam'tt — loo r»r» soil far Wlwitn! — 
In dreamt lo rot tint with uight'i itart mint lei, 
Can* Ikon, 10* him wbi flndt >t iiioti not yet 
Hit friend ante. > ' 
Tenderly o'er Mm. then 

Hut IntTr for Greeting on the «m relet 
A starry hnneh of fragrant hloatom*, wet 
Willi early dew, — Uwjii too not let nte gleni 
A leief, I^igat />»' from thy Beet nailing ? 
Ar,d rr* fur my tole portion leara Ibe i!ov, 

Cmlting throSi of grief, tharp aa the sting 
Of prkkitat llioraa? O Jvore, )et he tt u, - 
lorne even Uiua! Tnat hilternett untold 
I. t.retcr thaw all tW the earth may bold ! 



GEORfiK SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A STUDY. 

nr r\xxr kaymoxd ritteb. 
Bl aslai H aaaiwplH 
Tiif.rk is a |«utsage in the "Impressions 
ct Sotivenini " which places these three great 
artists, Chopin, Sand, and Delacroix, in an 
interesting light before us. Delacroix, fine 
conversationalist as he could lie, and expan- 
sive as he appears in the passage I «|| u do to, 
was only so among those few intimate and 
proven friends who had a right to be consid- 
ered his intellectual equals. Exclusive and 
fastidious; believing, if ever artist did. that 
" the painter who courts popularity closes 
the door on his own genius;" averse to so- 
ciety, save in those elegant circles where 
feminine tact exercise* its divine right of 
melting all rebellious and discordant element* 
into an atmosphere of harmony and grace, 
or nmong his compeers in the artist world, 
Delacroix, in ordinary general society, ap- 
peared, when he did appear there at all, taci- 
turn and reserved. He discouraged conver- 
sation in the studio, apart from that necessary 
to instruction, as a species of dissipation. 
" Conversation on art, or on subjects that 
most seriously concent artists," said he, "save 
among equals, when mind kindles mind with 
electric friction, is a giving away of one's self 
to unworthy receivers, or an exhaustive men- 
tal debauchery and loss of concentration, lead- 
ing to nothing ; to shako hands too often low- 
ers the character." This cxclusionist was evi- 
dently of Robert Schumann's opinion: "The 
artist should be cheerful as a Grecian god, in 
his intercourse with life and men ; but when 
these dare to approach too near, he should tones of painting a 




" Delacroix said : ' M. Ingres thinks that her harmo 
light was made to embellish ; he doc* not | everything 
perceive that it was intended to animate. Ho 
lias studied, with very delicate precision, the 
smallest efTert* of light on marbles, gold, 
drapery ; be has only forgotten one thing, — 
reflection. He does not seem to suspect that 
everything in nature is reflection, and that all 
color is on exchange of this. He has scat- 
tered over all the objects that have posed 
before him little compartments of sunshine 
that seem to have been daguerrealyped, but 
there is neither sun, light, nor air in any of 
them. The livid and tarnished tones of an 
old wall by Rembrandt are rich in a very 
different manner from this prodigality of 
tones, pasted on objects that be never suc- 
ceeds in uniting by means of the necessary 
reflections, and which consequently remain 
cold, isolated, ami harsh. Observe that what 
is harsh is always cold ! ' Chopin joined us 
at ray door, and we ascended the stairs dis- 
puting about the •Slratouice' of Ingres. 
Chopin does not like that picture, " 
arc affected and devoid of 
; but the finish of the painting 
him. Chopin ami Delacroix love oacb 
•, 1 may say, tenderly. They 

of character and the 
s of mind and heart. But in 
their respective arts. Delacroix understands 
and adores Chopin, but Chopin does not un- 
derstand Delacroix, He respects, esteem*, 
cherishes, the man, but detests him as a 
painter. Delacroix, whose faculties are more 
varied, appreciates and understand* music, in 
which art his taste is just and exquisite. He 
is never tired of listening to Chopin ; he en- 
joy* him, knows him by heart. Cbopiu ac- 
cepts ami is touched by this homage, but 
when he looks at one of his friend's pictures 
he suffer*, and has not a word to say. In- 
linite arc his wit, finesse, sarcasm, yet he cares 
not for painting or sculpture ; Michael An- 
gelo frighten* him, Rulw-ns makes his fle*h 
creep. All that is eccentric scandalises him, 
and he shuts himself up in the narrowest 
proprieties. Strange anomaly ! for his owu 
genius is the most original and individual ex- 
isting. Hut ho does not like to lie told so. 
It is true that the revolutionary Delacroix's 
literary Uiste is also as chissic and formal as 
can be imagined ! It is UBeless to dispute 
with them ; I listen ; but at dessert Maurice 
breaks the ice. He begs Delacroix to ox- 
plain the mysteries of reflection, and Chopin 
listens, his e\c* enlarged by surprise. 'Hie 
ina'ter establishes a comparison lictwccn the 
OM of music, ' Har- 



disappear. leaving nothing hut cloud* behind moiiy in music, we know, does not merely 
him." Chopin, charming, fanciful, witty as consist of the oiistence of chords, but in their 



he could be at 



was by nature little relations, connections, logical 



y? It is because she enchains 
hy means of reflections. You 
may preteud to suppress theso in painting, 
but the result is somewhat inconvenient ; you 
suppress painting itself.' Maurice observes 
that the science of reflections is tho most 
difficult jn the world. ' No,' replies the 
master, ' it is as simple as good-day, and can 
bo explained like two and two make four. 
The reflection of one given color on another 
invariably produces a third.' 4 But how 
about the re-reflection ?' demands the scholar. 
' Diable, Maurice, how you run on ! You ask 
loo much for one day ! 1 The re-reflection 
launches us into infinity, as Delacroix knows, 
yet he cannot explain what he is still in search 
of, and which he has owned to me he has 
sometimes found rather through inspiration 
than by means of science. He can teach the 
grammar of his art, but genius is not lo be 
communicated to others, and there are un- 
sounded mysteries in color, tones produced by 
relation, which are nameless, and do not exist 
on any palette. Chopin has ceased to listen, 
has seated himself at the piano-forte, and now 
doe* not perceive that we are listening to him. 
He improvises at 
• Well.' asks Delacroix, ' surely 
not finished ? ' -I had not yet 
Nothing will come, — nothing but shadows, 
reliefs, reflections that I cannot fix. I seek 
the color; I cannot even find the design.' 
Delacroix replies, • You cannot find t 
out the other, consequently you will I 
together.' « But suppose I should find noth- 
ing but moonlight?' 'Ah, then,' exclaims 
Maurice, - you will have found the re-reflec- 
tion ! ' This fancy pleases our divine com- 
poser. Ho takes up his idea again without 
appearing to recommence, so uncertain and 
vaguo is his first sketch. Our eyes seem to 
behold the soft lints corresponding to the 
bland modulations which are received by 
our ears. Blue ! we float in the transpar- 
ent azure of night. Light clouds assume 
every form of fancy ; they fill the sky ; they 
close round tho moon ; she throws out great 
opaline disks, and awakens tho softly sleeping 
colors. We dream of a summer uight ; we 
await tho nightingale." 

But the lady of M. Karasovrski's biogra- 
phy certainly meant to aay that the spirit of 
music, rather than that " the spirit of Chopin, 
breathes from the best of George Sand's ro- 
mances." For it would be difficult to dis- 
cover anything of Chopin's peculiar charac- 
teristics in the work* of George Sand, so 
different, so opposite, appear tho natures of 
these two artists as displayed in the tendency 
ami effect of their works. The question, 
Which of Goorgc Sand's romances may be 



all ' considered her best in a purely literary I 
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is one foreign to our present inquiry ; let us, 
then, endeavor to ascertain how much of the 
mutical spirit may lie found in her works, 
and what share of that may reasonably he 
attributed to tho " inspiration " of Chopin. 

Unfortunately for this, latter assumption, 
however, it is known that George Sand's love 
and taste for music dated from childhood. 

talent was more an inherited 
la. The father, whom in 
filial pride she ha» characterized as. in 
accomplishment* and courage, "a personifica- 
tion of the chivalrous phase of the last wars 
of the republic and tho first wars of the em- 
pire," possessed the temperament of an artist 
as well as the valor of a soldier. He was 
well versed in literature, languages, and de- 
sign, hut above all in music; his voice was » 
fine one, and his violin playing must have 
been superior to that of many amateurs, for 
he was able to perform a part at sight in 
symphonies and quartet*. He attempted, 
rather late in life, to acquire the knowledge 
of composition which he needed in order to 
carry out his talent for that science. Madame 
Sand says : " M. de Vilrolles has related to 
me the odd result of this tardy scientific study- 
Previous to it, my father's imagination had 
appeared to overflow with charming melodies 
and musical idea*. Hut, after acquiring the 
science necessary to express these, his imag- 
ination became cold, and his natural genius 
for musical creativeuess deserted him without 
his becoming aware of it himself." Possibly 
the creative musical talent of Captain Dupin 
was not strong enough to survive the robust 
discipline of scientific training. — an experi- 
ence not infrequently that of students nf com- 
position ! When engaged in the campaigns 
of Napoleon, the first thought of the young 
officer, on arriving in a city new to him, was 
to visit the musical celebrities of tho place; 
he wrote letters, evincing much taste, judg- 
ment, and enthusiasm, to his mother about 
these visits and his attendance at great mu- 
sical and operatic performances, from which 
his daughter quotes in her autobiography. 
Throughout her childhood and convent life 
Madame Sand was deeply impressed by music ; 
the singing of Tyrolese national songs by 
the prisoner* of war who passed through 
Berry, the chapel music, the voice of ber 
grandmother, all delighted her. Her general 
musical education would have heon no better 
and no worse than that of most ladies of her 
social position, but for the fact that her grand- 
mother was a lady of uncommon musical tal- 
ent and knowledge. Site taught the princi- 
ples of music to little Aurora Dupin with 
such soundness and completeness that every- 
thing seemed easy to her t much more so than 
in after years, masters of greater 
i only succeeded in disgusting the 
; student with her own endeavors. At 
the age of sixty-five Madame Dudevant's 
grandmother remained, in spite of year9 and 
infirmities, so accomplished a singer that she 
was able to move her hearers to tears by her 
noble style and expression when performing 
the masterpieces of the old Italian school, list- 
cning to which, seated under the old spinel, 
in company with her favorite dog, Madame 
Sand then thought sho would gladly have 
spent ber whole life. Her grandmother had 
known Gluck and Piocinni, and loved the 



music of boils, saying that comparison was a 
bad rule in art, a* it was belter tu appro eh 
ate than to compare different individualities 
Mndamc Sand says : " I have heard much 
sinsing since those day*, m.iny magnificent 
voices ; hut if I have heard more, 1 cannot 
any that I have heard anything lictler." .May 
not the recollection of her grandmother's 
noble style of ringing noble music have had 
its share in •' inspiring" George Sand in her 
invention of the character nf Consuelo. the 
high-minded pupil of the old Italian master 
Porpora, — as gieat a share as the large, ex- 
pressive singing of her friend, Madame Pau- 
line Garcia, the great artiste who is said to 
have been depicted in the heroine of - Con- 
suelo " and " The Countess of Rudolstadl '? 
Although these novels were written at the 
time when Chopin was uu inmate of Madame 
Sand's house, they are two of her most object- 
ive books; and although many of the char- 
acters are musicians, the aim and tendency of 
the works are more religious and revolution- 
ary than musical. And the musical subjects 
chiefly treated of aro Italian vocal music and 
lives of opera singers, branches of the art in 
which Chopin was comparatively uninterested, 
though Bellini was one of his iutituate friends. 

but George Sand wroto as beautifully of 
music (more eloquently than any other wom- 
an) before her acquaintance with Chopin as 
during the continuance of their friendship. 
Exquisite passages on the subject of music 
abound in her letters to Li-zt, Meyerbeer, 
Gerard, Rollin.it, and others, written from 
Italy and Switzerland in I*:!!, IM.'Jj, and 
l&3t>. Some of these are finer than anything 
she wrote on the same theme afterwards, in 
their rare combination of warm feeling for nat- 
ure anil appreciation of art. If George Sand 
ever errs in writing of music, it is not when 
she depicts the inmost meaning, the a-sthetic 
significance, the soul-moving effect, of that art, 
but when she dilates on technicalities, schools, 
methods, and compositions, where her incom- 
plete training for the task becomes occa>ion- 
ally apparent ; and we rather wonder that she, 
far from seeking the u inspiration " of the 
musicians who surrounded her, did not lake 
more advantage of their superior knowledge, 
in order to rerder her delineations of musical 
art blamelessly correct from a scientific point 
of view. How fine is that eulogy of music 
to be found in the opening of one of her let- 
ters to Liszt ! as true, too, as it is poetical, 
for the modern art of music almost originated 
in the chants of the first Christians- - Music 
is the art of association, friendship, prayer, 
and faith. Christ told his apostles, at part- 
ing, that He would be with them where only 
one or two were gathered together in his 
name. The apostles, condemned to wander, 
labor, aud suffer, soon dispersed. Hut when 
the disciples met, between imprisonment and 
martyrdom, the chains of Caiaphas and the 
stones of the synagogue, if they knelt to- 
gether, no matter whether on the roadside, 
in some olive wood, or in the neighborhood 
of towns iu a 'high chamber,' when they 
had conversed about their master and friend, 
the desire each felt of invoking his spiritual 
presence inspired them with the |>owcr of 
song, and the Holy Spirit, whose fiery tongues 
bad invested them with the gift of language, 
also shed upon them the gift of the sacred 



voice of music, which can only be worthily 
spoken or understood by tho purest and most 
elect of all human organizations." And here 
is one sentence descriptive of Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, which is rooee to the 
point than long pages of mere analytical 
criticism : " Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony 
opens enchanted ]>erspectives to the imagina- 
tion, a valley of Engudine or Mismia, a ter- 
restrial paradise, through which the soul takes 
flight, leaving limitless horizons behind her, 
and ceaselessly flying towards new ones, in 
which the bruised heart heals, the oppressed 
the mind and brain liecome 
identifying ourselves with nat- 
ure, we sink into a delicious repose." Beau- 
tiful is her am.mil flf the effect of music on 
tho water, where, after describing a moon- 
light night in Venice, she speaks of meeting 
a gondola conveying lite orchestra that hail 
been engaged by some English nobleman to 
perform a serenade : "Unexpected pleasures 
are the only genuino ones in the world. Yes- 
terday I went to see the moon rise over the 
Adriatic, and opposite La Salute I met a boat 
slowlv moving towards the Grand Canal, scat- 
tering round her, like fragrance, the sound of 
a delicious serenade. ' Turn the prow,' said 
I to old Cutullo. Another boat followed 
my example, then a second, then another, 
then all on the canallazzo ; even several empty 
ones, whose gondoliers rowed towards us, cry- 
ing, ' Musica, musica ! ' with the hungry tone 
of Israelites calling for manna in the desert. 
In ten minutes the dilettanti were surrounded 
by a flotilla ; all oars urate: silent, and the 
boats floated at the will of the water. Har- 
mony glided softly on the breeze as the oboe 
gently sighed, and we held our breath lest 
that should interrupt its complaint of love. 
Two or three harmonious harp passages fell 
as if from heaven, a promise of angelic conso- 
lation to suffering souls. Then the horn rang 
as if from tho depth of the woods, and the 
lover fancied he beheld his first love advanc- 
ing towards him from the forest of f'rioul. 
The violin exhaled a thrill of melodious joy; 
the four instruments Baited their voices as 
happy souls might do, embracing ere they de- 
part for Paradise. Even when tlieir accents 
ceased, my imagination still heard them, for 
their passago had left a magical warmth in 
the atmosphere, as though Love had waved 
his wing* through it. There was a moment 
of silence which no one dared to break. The 
melodious bark began to hasten as though she 
would escape us, hut we sprang upon her 
wake like a flock of petrels disputing for the 
possession of a dorado. The fugitive i 
as Orpheus might have done ; a few 
from the harp restored silence and order. It 
was like the realization of some beautiful 
dream: the file of silent gondolas wafted by 
the wind along tins magnificent Canal of Ven- 
ice, while, to the sound of suave motivos 
from Ottron and William TtU, every undula- 
tion of the waves, every light bound of the 
oars, seemed to respond to the sentiment of 
every musical phrase. The gondoliers, in bold 
attitudes on their poops, stood out against tho 
deep blue air like thin, black spectres, behind 
the groups of friends and lover* whom they 
were conducting. The slowly rising moon 
seemed to listen to and love the music" 
"Spiridion," one of the most mystic of 
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a novel without » woman, was 
written during- the sojourn of the friends lit 
Valdciuosa, in the ruined cloisters of thai 
rltartreutr, under the influence of the ro- 
mnutic, picture-qms, natural mimics ami sound* 
of the i-l in-] of Majorca. But though, in 
that theological novel, we may fancy we <le- j 
U-ct the echoes of the stormy winds, clamor- 
ous M'lts, anil rushing torrents that echoed 
through sonorous galleries and broke upon 
the ear of its writer while fashioning licr 
large and fluent pages, where shall wo find 
the traces of Chopin's " inspiration i*f If 1 
remcml>er rightly, she makes only one men. 
tion of music in the entire book. It is the 
passage in which Alexis describes how he 
first liecame aware of the meaning of music, 
when listening to a fisherman singing to the 
stars of the mystery of night and the softness 
of the breeze, in a melody as large, sad, and 
monotonous as the music of the sea, with a 
deep, powerful, melancholy voice. 

But of all George Sand's writings on mu- 
sic the most interesting, to those of us who 
are musicians, at least, are her references to 
Chopin's manner of comjiosing and playing I 
when at Majorca, where, inspired by the sea, 
the wind, the complaints of sea-birds borne 
ii way by the tempest, but inspired above all 
by his own genius, love, and grief, he wrote 
many of bis exquisite " Preludes," whose 
vague or restless rhythms respond to the mo6t 
despondent, capricious, or passionate of our 
dreams, while he was suffering from the depres- 
sion of gloomy superstition or tragic spleon, or 
by the exaltation of noble, tempest- 
itnaginative, emotion. I need 
to the music lover for the 
length of the following extracts, translated 
from her observations on this subject : — 

" To the imagination of Chopin, even 
when he fell comparatively well, the cloisters 
seemed peopled with terrors and phi 
He did uot say so, but I saw it. On 
iug from my nocturnal explorations 
the ruins with my children. I often found 
him, as late as ten o'clock at night, still study- 
ing at the piano-forte, pale, his eyes sunken, 
bis hair disordered. He would scarcely rec- 
ognize us for several minutes, and then, mak- 
ing an effort to smile at himself, would play- 
to us the sublime works he bad just been 
composing, — or rather, I should say, the 
terrible, or beautiful, or harrowing ideas lliat 
bad taken possession of his mind iu tlsis hour 
of solitude. It was at such limeB that he 
composed those brief and beautiful pages so 
modestly entitled 'Preludes' by him. Some 
of these master-works present to us a vision of 
deceased moults and funereal chants -, others, 
more soft arid melancholy, suggested them- 
selves to him in hours of sunshine and com- 
paralive health, amid the laughter of chil- 
dren under his window*, the distant sound of 
guitars, the singing of birds amid the dewy 
leaves and the small, pale roses that budded 
under the light snow ; and some are filled 
with a gloomy satinets that pierces the heart 
while it charms the ear. There is one that 
be wrote on a lowering, rainy evening, — one 
that plunges the soul in frightful depression. 
My son Maurice and 1 had left him almost 
well, on one of those mornings when we were 
to visit Palma in order to pur- 
forour 



Heavy rains came on while we were away ; 

. We had traveled 



the torrents overflowed, 
three leagues In six hours, only to get back in 
the midst of an inundation ; we arrived late 
at night, through many dangers, having been 
deserted by our driver and having lost our 
shoes. We hurried at onct 
foreseeing his anxiety. It I 
ive, indeed, but it .had frozen into a sort of 
tranquil despair, and we found him playing 
an admirable prelude, while tears ran down 
his cheeks. He rose with a loud crv on see- 
ing us enter, and exclaimed in a strange tone, 
with an absent-minded manner, ' Ah, 1 was 
sure vou were dead ! ' When he recovered 
himself and saw the condition in which we 
were, the retrospective idea of our danger 
again made him almost ill ; he afterwards told 
me that he hail seen our adventures as one 
in a somnambulistic trance might have done, 
and, unable to assist us, or, indeed, to distin- 
guish the vision from the reality, he bad 
lulled his anxiety by the effort of composi- 
tion, until it had seemed to him that ho was 
dead, as bo fancied that we also were. He 
beheld himself as though drowned in a lake ; 
heavy, icy drops of water fell rhythmically on 



plation '. The song of the lark in heaven, 
the floating movemcut of the swan on stirleu 
waters, are. with him, but mometitaty flashes 
of serene beauty. He was more deeply sad- 
dened, mid for a longer time, by the plaintive 
cry of the hungry eagle on the rocks of Ma- 
to our invalid, jorca, the hitter hissof the north wind, and the 
d been excess- gloomy desolation of the snow-covered yew- 
tree*, than he was delighted by the perfume 
of the orange-blossoms, the capricious grace 
of the wild vines, or the original beauty of 
the Moorish melodies which he heard the 
field laborers singing at their work." 

George Sand did not abandon music as a 
subject after her parting from, or after the 
death of, Chopin ; then, as before her ac- 
quaintance with him, many beautiful pas- 
sages on musical themes may be found in her 
novels or letters. For instance, in one of 
her later stories of country life, " Les Maltres 
Sonueurs," full of pleasing descriptions of 
rural music, and of music's effect on unculti- 
vated minds, an exquisite passage occurs, un- 
rivaled in a certaiu thrilling supernatural 
charm, where Tietiuel is descriised as trem- 
bling at the sound of the mysterious concert 
of bells and corntmtut in the forest at night ; 



his heart; and when I called his attention to and how poetically Brulette relates her roT- 
the rain-drops thnt were then falling rhythmic- erie while listening to .loset's playing! Ma- 




ally on the roof, he, protesting against the 
puerility of audible imitation, and opposing 
what I termed imitative harmony, insisted 
that he had not been aware of the sound. He 
was right, for his genius overflowed with 
the mysterious harmony of nature, which he 
translated into musical thought by means of 
sublime equivalents, not by a servile repeti- 
tion of outward sounds. His composition of 
that evening was really filled with the rain- 
drops that rang on the sonorous tiles of the 
chartreuse, but iu its melody, as in his imag- 
ination, these took the form of tears, falling 
from heaven on bis heart. ... Iu regard 
to inward scntimeut and emotion, I consider 
the musical genius of Cbopin to have been 
the most sublime that ever existed. He has 
caused one iustrumeut to speak the language 
of the infinite; in ten lines, easy enough for 
a child to play, he has often coudeused po- 
ems of immense elevation, dramas of tremen- 
dous energy. And he understood his own 
weakness perfectly. This consisted in an un- 
controllable excess of power. Therefore he 
could not, like Mozart, create a masterpiece 
of art in one uniform tint- His music is full 
of shadows and surprises ; sometimes, though 
seldom, it is mysterious, eccentric, tormented. 



dame Sand retained her love of music to the 
lost | she has been described as a grand- 
mother of sixty, playing — at her daughter's 
request, for the gratification of some visitor 
who hod been admitted to the intimacy of 
family life at the Chateau of Nohant for the 
first time that eveuiug — some of Chopin's 
nocturnes by heart, with a power and ex- 
pression seldom met with among youug ama- 
lews, but scarcely ever iu a lady of her age- 
On examining those of her works in which 
she has writtcu of music, with the hope of 
discovering how much of " the spirit of Cho- 
pin " is to be found in them, it is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion than the be- 
lief that, though Chopin, her musical friends, 
and music undoubtedly suggested many ideas 
to George Sand, as other persons and sub- 
jects probably also did, yet, as her genius 
was of spontaneous growth, a flame springing 
from an inward source, that of a nature ex- 
traordinarily gifted in itself, her works were 
of course almost entirely nourished and vivi- 
fied by the same interior fire. Thut this 
power was very little dependent on outward 
influences is sufficiently proven by the fact 
that she preserved the grace and force of 
her faculties throughout a literary career of 



Though he had a perfect horror of formless ) nearly fifty years to the end ; her last works 
obscurity in art, the exaltation of extreme convince us of the truth of what Ch. de 
emotion often carried him into regions un- Mazade has said, that u she underwent no 
known to any but himself. A friend and | decline, but age only brought to her a pacifica- 



judge less able than I was to understand his 
character, or to become identified with every 
fibre of his intellect, one less familiar with 
his modes of feeling, thinking, and working, 
would have forced him to render himscll more 
intelligible to the world in general. Yet, in 
early youth, as well as iu some of his later 
compositions, ho embodied a few cloudlessly 
happy ideas, crystal springs in which an un- 
dimmed sun is shining, while some of his 
unpublished romances and Polish songs arc 
charming in their simplicity, and adorable in 
their sweetness. But how brief, how few, 
are these tranquil ecstasies of poetic 



tion of her remarkable genius that was not 
unfavorable to its effect on her readers." 

THE PATHETIC FALLACY. 
Ma. Rcskim, in one of his books, uses the term 
•• pathetic fallacy " to express In Art the mis- 
take of transferring the habits of thought and 
feeling of our day to an anterior age. In one 
sense this mistake is universal, and almost in- 
eiitable. The relijious painter of the time of 
Titian, or the Dulch painter of the time of Uein- 
brandt, imagined fur their sacred pieces that tbe 
people about them were sufficiently suitable for 
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apostles and martyr*. So little was known, then, 
of the manner* of the East, even of it* rosiumes, 
that tliere were few critics lo object to seeing 
Abmham as * Rotterdam burgom ister, or Saint 
John as a handsome Florentine. Oddly enough, I 
almost the fir*t Bible picture that hail the real 
flavor of the East was painted by Horace Ver- 1 
net, who. limiting, nt the well, Reheeca support 
on ber arm the jar of water, gave to the ex- 
tended neck and tint impatient lips of Jacob : 
something of that thirst which only the En*t 
know*. Since then, however, Hulinan Hunt ha* [ 
■tailied on the spat the venerable heads of Ju- 
dea ami its landscape j and, in his « Shallow of 
the Cross," copies tho ancientcst tools he rould 
find of the carpenter's trade. And Jerome and 
Alma Tadcma instruct while they please us by 
a familiarity, half imaginative and half realistic, 
with ancient expression and costnme. Their 
learning sits easily upon them, and by their help 
the world takes Ian; stride* towards the realiza- 
tion of the perished past. 

In our history, our two hundred year* cannot 
go back so far as they carry us ; but how com- 
mon is it for critic?, not of New England, to re- 
peat one cuckoo cry of criticism when the brave 
Puritans are mentioned. They indulge in tlie 
** pathetic fallacy " lo shield themselves from an 
t admiration which is their due. We hear 
of their burning of the witches (which 
they did not do) and of their persecution of the 
Quakers. These critic* seem wholly to forget 
that the Puritan father, did not come here either 
with a sentimental liberality toward those opin- 
ions which were repugnant to tlient, or with those 
modern ideas of liberty anil the rights of man 
by which they are now condemned- If they 
had been people of that sort, they could have 
stayed at home and teiu|*>rlzed with the powers 
that were. It was the very bitter energy of their 
belief which forced them from home ties into a 
solitude they hoped to make their own. And 
when they found that solitude Invaded by secta- 
rians, however honest, repugnant to their con- 
science ami belief, they felt cruelly that their 
divided one, and that they must 



opinion towards n body of men whom all should 
revere. And if they must he disliked, let us Isear 
no more of the tnUuse of that |otlutic fallacy, 
which, incapable of sympathy with their hilly 
endurance, judges them by the judgment of our 
day, and measure* llwir iron souls by a weak- 
ness no longer capable of such a strain of hero- 
ism. T. O. A. 



HENRY JAMES'S NEW BOOK. 1 
Mn. EnlTOw, — You have 



We arc judging them by the 
of our time, if so strong a word 
culated indifference which we call liberality. 

And, as to the treatment of the witches, the 
blunder of the Puritans wa* an epidemic of the 
lime, which ran the world over, and by chance 
only waa it at Salem that the last flicker showed 
itself before expiring. Tlie decision of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale is said to have cut short, as with a 
blow, what certainly good sense should never 
have protracted so long. But these epidemics 
of the human race are never guided by good 
sense. From the mad Neapolitan dance, surviv- 
ing in the Tarantella, to the religious maniacs 
of the French mountain* and at the tomb of the 
Abbe de Paris good sense is the one thing abso- 
lutely not there. It ia a pity, indeed, that good 
sense is not as catching as these follies and hor- 
rors. And have we nut had in our own time tlie 
foolish crowd of Milleritcs, with whom reason ab- 
dicated as the childish whim ran like wild-fire ! 
We have said that these cuckoo notes of criticism 
usually come from beyond New Er.gland. Its 
headquarters is at New York ; and we do not like 
to believe that it is any envy of so noble an an- 
cestry as tlie Puritan fathers that prompts it- It 
is true that the worthy burghers of Holland who 
fo.inded New York were not liable to any such 
severity of judgment. Wu think that fanaticism 
was neither their strength nor their weakness, 
and still less should wc like lo believe that the 
partiality of that established English church 
which drove the Puritans to exile still prompted 
in it* American representative any injustice of 



see, Henry James's last book ( u Society the Re- 
deemed Form of Man "), as 1 liave ; and I doubt 
not with great interest. To me it seems a re- 
markable work for iu elevated tlvoughl and its 
earnest and profound convictions, and is the 
most satisfactory statement the autltor has given 
to the public of his readings of Swedenborg 
passed through the alembic of his mind. At any 
rate, it is his spiciest work. Being in the funu 
of letters to a friend, he allows himself a freer 
swing ; and while he i* very earnest in endeavor- 1 
ing to state his idea* clearly and concisely, ami 
to this end state* and restates and recapitulate*, 
he is always fresh and without monotony. True, I 
he often writes from deep feeling, which mani- 
fests itself in unlooked-for sarcasms and homely 
phrase* and epithets. But these flashes show nt 
what a while heat and with what a depth and 
intensity of conviction his thoughts ran. 

To mil his book has been very stimulating and 
suggestive in the region of those profound truths 
he discusses, and I think must be so to all who 
arc seeking for solid ground for their faith in the 
unseen. And this, liowever we may differ from, 
him in many of his affirmations. 

But I did not set out to write a review of this 
book (for it would be hardly in the liue of your 
journal), but intended to ask if It did not strike 
you a* having a resemblance in its style (includ- 
ing matter and manner) to certain form* in 
music. To be sure, there is nothing exactly 
poetical or designedly artistic in the form or 
spirit of it Yet one can't help admiring his 
sonorously rlietorical style, and might not be 
over-fanciful in calling the book a grand syra- 
plionic poem with endless modern and original 
variations, sometimes wi.th most unexpected har- 
monies, upon the severely simple and archaic 
themes of Swedenborg. Or, better still, call it 
a long, full fugue, like one of Bach's, teeming 
with those never-ending, still-beginning thoughts, 
— the same thought never repeated in exactly 
the same phrase, but always fresh in its repeti- 
tion ; running into majors and tninurs, now drop- 
ping an idea and now taking it up, now min- 
gling in others : and then all spinning their 
course along in one braided and interwoven yam, 
I might say, if it were one of his gifted son's 
stories ; call it ruther thcologic strand of many 
harmonious colors and gradations of light and 
dark. 

Somehow I am reminded of old Bach's full- 
nets and earnestness when Mr. James tell* us 
that he began with intending lo write ten letters, 
or about 100 pages, hut find* he can't possibly 
finish under twenty-eight letters, of 4W) page*. 

I don't know how it i* with professed musi- 
cians but I know we outsiders often think Bach 
is about making an end on 't. when he ha* n't 
tlie least idea of so doing. Not that I, for one, 
icnnf him to end, for I revel in him ; but the 
hunt docs sometimes seem lo be about up, when 
lo and behold, the fox is hardly in sight, ami the 
vicw-halloo just beginning. .Such are the mis- 
takes of outsiders. How is it possible for them 
to predict just where and when the riders come 

> Sonify (*« Rnltwl Farm of Afo«, tic. Afflrmsd 
in Letters lo a rriend. By Hkxbt Jasiea. Bostao I 
L Cs- 1879. 



in at the dealh, and whether there may not 
he, after all, a ila capo for the whole |*.-rf©rni- 
ani-e ? 

1 have a great admiration for those men who 
an- so full of their subject that they don't know 
when to stop. Only, let it be seen lhat they ore 
so full (ami of something worth telling) that 
they mii«t overflow and keep running. What a 
perennially fresh-running brook is Bach, down 
to his very u(runa/r«, a* Swedenborg might say, 
that is to hi* very name I But Heaven preserve 
u* from men or women who think they have a 
mission lo talk, or preach, or nvako poetry or 
music, ml in/SnUum, when all but they themselves 
know them to be unmitigated bores 1 c. F. C. 



TALKS ON ART. -SKCOND SERIES.' 

rilOM I.X»TltllCT10K» OF HH, WILLIAM M. 

iiusrr to ma rent*. 
I. 

All that makes anything live is expression. 
I.tioL through form for expression. The essence 
of form is a great deal finer than form. Look 
at some of the French figure-painters of to-day 1 
Bougucrt-au, for instance. We find knowledge 
of form and skill In representing it ; but in order 
to work like that you 'vc got lo f 
Impressionable form in } 

You work to express what you feel ; and some 
one who never feels anything says " When that 
is done it will be beautiful ! " " When it is as 
bad as my things," they ought to say. 

The thing, and the appearance of tlie thing, 
are two different affairs. If you are looking 
with the eye you arc taking down facts ; and a 
million of them won't make a conundrum. Your 
eyes arc windows through which you receive im- 
pressions, keeping yourself as passive as warm 
wax, instead of being active. The talk of your 
friends makes you savagely active to get bold of 
things and to do tbeiu. You have more than you 
need of lhat. If I am looting I don't see / You 
must be buy, and say, " Let me see a thing, and 
I 'II paint It," Pretty soon you 'II see something 
that will be reflected on your perception. Thai 
is a jewel I 

For this reason I want yon to make memory- 
sketehes. They are the only essence ; the only 
things you really feel. They won't say much to 
jrou. No matter. You work for the pleasure of 
doing. People say, " Don't you gel attached to 
your sketches?" Attached ! I should think 
not, after they 're done- You might as well be 
attached to the dinner that you 've eaten. 

It was meant lhat everybody should express 
some plan in creation. A mosejuito means some- 
thing ; an idiot means something. But if the 
mox|ulto tries to be a gnat, or the idiot a Daniel 
Webster, they have a hard time. 

People are too much given lo swapping them- 
selves off for something belter t" 
Ive the reins t 



The minute you giv 
to excel, lo get the start of Jimmy, to go to the 
head of the class, you fall into tliose mean mo- 
tives which arc the aim of our Christian com- 
munity, whose prayer is, " O Lord, let me go to 
Hie head or the class, and let all the other boys 
go down I " We 're always try ing to get ahead 
of snmelKuly else. 

Here you all are togetlier. You ought to help 
one another, ought to be delighted wlren another 
excels, for you can learn something of lhat one. 
We go to church on Sunday and talk about do- 
ing to others a* we would iv done by, and on 
Monday we do nothing ol tlie kind. 1 don't be- 
lieve that the men who joined Moody and San- 
key's church are any more honest than tbey were 
the day before they joined. They don't i 
t Cswyiicat, 1»7», by H*Wa IL I 
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that they 've Wg in lire habit of doing mean 
things. They say, " Hare you joined Mnn.tr iinil 
Sankcy's church I If you had fH M he a great 
deal belter man than you aw." If they woiil.l 
•ay leu anil do mure I If thry M cume down 
town and say, " 1*1 '• put our religiun on our 
counters! Let '* ■« no poor cotton instead of 
good I " They don't learn something in order 
to tuc it Whatever yon put into )our pocket 
and don't use is worse than usele**. TUe pirate 
who mils up a black flag U honest in comparison 
with pretenders. Don't misunderstand me 1 I 
exaggerate, anil I intend to. In painting you 
have to exaggerate. 

It has been said that " genius consists in the 
power of taking a hint." Genius is nothing but 
lore. If you love to paint, if yon lore to sing, 
If you lore to black boots, you are a genius. The 
reverse is hatred. 

Genius is like a wed in the florist's drawer. 
It longs to get out. It says, " For God's sake let 
■ne gel out ; let >n« be planted I I«ct cno go some- 
wlwrc '■ Let ine grow ! Let me decay, even ! " If 
wo would only let ourselves swing along, anil not 
take so much trouble ! I say that ; nud yet no- 
body takes more trouble and gets more dis- 
couraged. 

You can't grow if you look at a thing so high 
that it makes your stomach go flown, — injures 
your diaphragm. You hear Esaipoff, and go Ikmoc 
to try to play Cbopin as she docs. It makes you 
sick to remember lier runs as you try your own. 
You forget tlw tremendous training she has bad. 

like Essipoff are not spoiled by some 
who thinks her child the wonder of 
No, such an artist was early taught 
to try, try a little more each day, always with an 
ideal a little ahead, and by and by she opens the 
window and see* the whole world. The sicken- 
ing part of it all is when she must meet the 
world. "I don't think she is this; and 1 don't 
think she 'a that t " Nothing of what she it. 
Let her make a mistake in a Chopin nocturne, 
and the critics howl with delight. 

The world can't tee good things. The oak 
does n't have to yield to the beech, nor does it 
•ay, » I am greater than the beech t " It '• all 
It's the way we arc taught. A 
l would give a half a-dozen pair of glove* if 
her young one could paint belter than anybody 
else. A greater love would be lo have you pass 
(or what you are. 

Children don't leant from love of what they 
are learning. Tliey lore to beat some one. 

To return to Form. You must know form to 
get expression. I'eoplo think that the rcpresen- 
tatioo of form is reached by correct drawing. 
Look at Rembrandt's figures; some of them fire 
heads high ! The fact is, we nre all too smart. 
We try too much. / do ; and 1 know the world 
is about alike. 

Oh, It's no joke — painting I But It 's awfully 
amusing. You 'd rather cry over painting than 
laugh over anything else, except perhaps music. 
An art is no joke. Just think ' You may put 
your hand down on paper, and you may do some- 
thing that will be as lasting as the Parthenon. 
Art is all that remains. The fellows who arc 
only filling their pockets with 
they going to leave ? 

Critics generally find fault with the artist or 
the composer. The fact that audience* also de- 
serve blame seems not to enter into their minds. 
The public often forces artists to yield to their 
corrupt taste, and thvrc are few who can rrtertn- 
ally resist this pressure. Many yield. Some do 
so reluctantly, others give way readily. In such 
a struggle it is the solemn duty of the pies* to 
stand by the man who aims at 
Bia-jtarfi Musical World. 
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the public musical pcr- 
* '-it comparatively tew , 
'd we have lu go hack 
-oncerts which occurred 
February. Wc begin 



Since March came in, 
timtianrcs in Boston have 
but to complete our recc 
nnd pick up half a dozen 
in the last ten days of 
with the vocal club* : — 

Tins concert of the. Apollo Clod (Fein-nary 
19, and again with the same programme Febru- 
ary !M) was one of the no<t interesting it lias 
ever given. The singing was in nil respects 
most admirable, — an improvement even on the 
best efforts of the past. The pure, sweet, manly 
quality of voices ; the sonorous, perfectly musical 
ensemble : the prompt and sure atUck ; the pre. 
cision ; the fine phrasing, delicate light and shade, 
distinct enunciation ; and the pervading fire and 
spirit, seemed to leave nothing to lie desired in 
respect to execution and interpretation. The 
selections, ton, though mainly part-songs, were 
uncommonly interesting. The least so, perhaps, 
was the opening piece, of more pretension than 
the rest, the " Hymn lo Music," by Lachner, 
| although that is inusicianly and has its beauties. 
The most important was Schubert's wonderful 
setting of Goethe's emblematical poem, •' Song 
of the Spirits over the Waters," with the low, 
mysterious murmur of it* rich accompaniment 
of two violas, two v ioloneclto*. and bass (Messrs. 
C and J. Kichler. Wulf Fries, Carl B.dir, and 
Aug. Stein). Only a composer of Schubert's 
imaginative genius could keep up the interest of 
so long a work, all in so luw a tone of color. 
' Tin) poetic images are musically reproduced with 
Ian exquisite truth to naturu : tlie brooding si- 
lence over the still water, the rush and roar of 
the torrent, the creeping over level meadows, 
■ he planet* "gazing at their fair Dices in the 
I *rJssHf — ever a new phase of enchantment I 
Uhcinbergcr's playfully romantic ballad, * Sa- 
lenlin von Isenberg," was singularly original and 
charming. The " Drinking Song " by Lux and 
Nation's very sweet and tranquil "Evening's Twi- 
light " were as welcome as ever, and justly so. 

The monotony of Uriel male part song was 
agreeably relieved by a masterly Englidi prize 
glee, by Evan* (1811), for five voices, "Beau 
tics, have you seen a toy cnllrd Love t " by the 
duel •' Nun fnsgir," from William Tell, finely 
sung by Mr. Wilkic Mid Dr. Bullard, the former 
• bowing great improvement both in the sweet- 
nee* nnd purity of his high tenor voice and in 
graceful ease of execution ; and finally by closing 
the concert with Bishop'* good old glee of" Mein- 
hver van Dunck," which it was a pleasure to 
hear revived by so fine a chorus. But fur a still 
greater element of variety three of the move- 
ment* (Allegro, Andante with variations, and 
Sclierzo) from Hummel'* master-work, tlie Septet, 
were interspersed between the vocal numbers, 
and very artistically played hy Messrs. Sumner, 
pianist, Carl Eichhjr, viola, Wulf Fries, 'cello, A. 
Stein, bass. Win. Kietiel, flute, C. Fmiwasser, 
oboe, and Edw. Schumann, burn. The haii was 
too large for Use Gill intensity of effect from these 
few instruments, yet the performance gave great 
pleasure, and the Scherzo had lo be repeated. 
Mr. Lang baa certainly tlie clioicest of materials 
for a male rlrarus under his control, and he has 
trained them to a rare pcrii-clion of ensemble. 
There is no need of saying that the Music Hall 
was crowded. 



and very vigorous, enthusiastic club, with the ad- 
vantage of having united with itself a choir of fe- 
male voice*, lu conductor, Mr. George L. Osgood, 
full of zeal and fondne*. fur high tasks in music. 



Bovl»ton Club. 
ihe Apollo (the next 
•nr ?i), came tl 



upon the heels of 
Tuesday, Febru- 
of this younger 



with wlial i, best in music, old and new, 
and cuntiuually growing in his mastery of all the 
resources of his art, has wonderfully succeeded in 
inspiring his large body of singer, with bis < 
taslcs and ideals. They take up an i 
old work, which at first sceins strange, repulsive, 
and impracticable lo them, but be makes them 
learn it till they sing it con amort. Such was 
the case that evening with the opeoing piece 
de rt*U<ance of tlie programme, the singularly 
beautiful, expressive, and uplifting, a* well as 
wonderfully learned and ingenious, Motet in B- 
rlat. by Bach, " Sing to the Lord a new-made 
song." It is for double chorus (eight real part*), 

terpoint, yet all I* naturally flowing and melo- 
dious ; each part follow, it* own melody, as if it 
had nothing else lo think of, and yet all com- 
bine* in one expressive whole. Often the two 
chorusca are strongly contrasted : while ooe sing* 
un in running figurative phrases, the other ex- 
claims, " Sing ye," etc. ; then they alternate ; 
then all the eight part* become Involved in mod 
melodious complication, yet each part so marked 
thai you lose nothing of it ; there is a continual 
crescendo of mutually exciting ardor and activ- 
ity, till the commingling phrases seem like a 
busy swarm of bees, all growing to a climax in a 
splendid, glorious song of praise, Thi» is Allegro 



familiar chorale (essentially thai), " Old Hun- 
dred," given out by single lines by one choru*, 
with Bach's inimitable harmony, the other cburua 
filliug the interval* between the line* with n 
more contrapuntal four-part subject of It* own. 
This is a form to which Bach is partial (witnesa 
the Passion Music), one churu* representing, a* 
il were, the prayer of humanity, tlie other the 
consoling church, witli the serene and peaceful 
harmony of the chorale. Omitting a few page*, 
the performance passed on to the rapid and ex- 
citing Hallelujah fugue, with which the Motet 
ends, and in which the two clioni»c are cou*oli- 
dated into ooe. Tlie work wo* remarkably well 
sung, considering it* great difficulty, and the 
utterly unusual character of tlie music for nearly 
all the singer*. It wa* all clear, well sustained, 
and rendered Willi fair light und shade and good 
general expression. It would be a wunder iu- 
deed if such a work pleased all the critic*, some 
uf whom were doubtless strangely out of their 
proper element in it ; or if it took hold of half 
tlie audience with a tithe of the power it might 
do. upon frequent repetition ; or even if the 
careful and btduslriuus rehearsal of it had quite 
converted all tlie singers to * realizing sense of 
it* intrinsic power and beauty. There are in- 
nate differences in the musical nature* of people, 
ill their depth and sensitiveness, hi their capac- 
ity of sympathizing with what is derp.-*t, be»t, 
and holiest in art. Perbap* the popular son uf 
admiration which clings lo Troeatortt, Carmtn; 
and the like, might, if it only could get bold of 
one uf these great worka of Bach, prove laud to 
its ireshne**, dim It* celcalial purity, and drag il 
down into the category of things rotnmonp 
and hackneyed. Such thinga demand real, i 
riur, sincere appreciation, and tiul the furore and 
clapping uf hand* of each new nine-days' won- 
der. Wc are tempted Isrru to apply to Bach's 
music what tlie philosophic Henry James, in hi* 
last book (" Society the ICedeeuiod Form of 
Man "), says of the tinullrarlivc style to common 
reader* of the writings of Swcdenborg: "They 
would seem to hare been mercifully constructed 
oo the plan of I 
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and disgusting a voluptuous literary curiosity ; " 
hut to deep religious natures, "to (lie aching 
heart, they will In sure to bring," lie thinks, " in- 
finite balm and contentment-" To enter truly 
into the spirit, into the divine rot and lienuty, of 
Bach's music, one must have known some deep 
experience. It would he well to re|>cat llic 
Motet once or twice ; then more people would 
begin to appreciate it. But if Bach's music bars 
out idle acquaintance, aud disgusts voluptuous 
pampered, artificial taste anil curiosity, it often 
wins the timptt listener. Many such, without un- 
derstanding, love it ; so that it may be said, 
" Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter [this] kingdom of heaven." How many 
musical amateurs, professors, critics, curiissUj 
hunter*, are simple enough to respond to the 
child like spirit that pervades and sanctifies the 
learned harmony of Bach, or which they see only 
the outward form ? 

The Mulct was followed by a Choral Hymn, 
bv Brahms, for mixed chorus, with organ accotu- 
paniment. This seemed to us the dearest, least 
sophisticated, least overwrought, and most express- 
ive composition we have yet heard from tiruhins. 
It is noble and uplifting music, growing to a 
climax which wc may alinnst call sublime; and 
it was sung superbly. 

In the second part we had '• King Eric," a 
sweet and graceful setting by Reinberger of 
Keinick's sentimental and romantic ballad, U-au- 
tifully sung ; "The Little Bird," from the Swed- 
ish, for teuor solo, tenderly ami sweetly sung by 
Mr. Osgood, witli exquisite accompaniment of 
female chorus; Mr. Osgood's beautiful male part- 
song, " Thou 'rt like unto a flower ; " * Sunset," 
by (Jade ; " O world, thou art so wondrous fair" 
(male chorus), hy Storch ; the " Presage of 
Spring," hy Hollander, in which the fresh, pure 
female voices were quite in harmony with the 
44 balmy air " and 41 violets " of which they sang ; 
a lovely 44 Slumber Song, 44 by Kucken ; Schu- 
bert's beautiful 44 Forest Hymn " (Sackigttnng I 
im Walde), full of fine effects of echo, sounds ap- 
proaching and receding, which suffered from the 
impossibility of procuring the four horns »o essen- 
tial as accompaniment ; and. finally, the hearty, 
delightful old Italian madrigal, cum[>used by Con- 
stantius Fesia, in 1541, for mixed clioros. All 
the singing showed mo*t thorough and judicious 
training. The piano-furte accompaniments were 
effectively and tastefully played by Sir. Peter- 
sen. The third concert will' be on Wednesday 
evening, April 16. 

Mats:. CxpriAXi'a second annual benefit con- 
cert was remarkably good for a concert mostly of 
singing pupils. The chief fault was its loo great 
length. But the programme was far from mo- 
notonous. This accomplished prima donna of 
Italian ami German opera has been doing a good 
work in our city as a teacher; her pupils of both 
sexes are numerous and quite a number of them 
bore striking testimony on this occasion to the 
excellence of her instruction. Some of them were 
a Utile nervous, to be sure, and won all the more 
sympathy for rJW , out for the most part they 
had pleasing voices, well developed, gave their 
tones out in frank, honest style, and sang with 
good taste and expression. The teacher sang 
an Ave Maria of her own composition ; a recita* 
tire and aria, with unseen female chorus, from 
VAfricaine, and iu Costa's Quartet (canon), 
44 Eeeo quel ficru lstajite," — all in excellent 
voice, and in the large and noble style of an 
artist. Of the young lady pupils. Miss Annie 
Went! appeared the most adiauced. aud sang a 
recitative and aria from Spohr's JessoiWa in tones 
of great beauty nnd with good dramatic style 
and fervor. Mis* Ida Klcbew showed rare fa- 
eility and tunny brilliancy In a florid « Waiu 



per Scmpre," composed for Mme. di Murxka. 
and hail to repent it. Mendelssohn's " Zulc k.n." 
by Miss Alice Potter, and Thomas's •• Milium " 
air, by Mis. T. Buxton, were Ming with feeling 
and expression. The TYio of markers from hon 
rVoKYlrtui' was fairly sting by Miss Syhilla Bailey, 
Or. Albion Dudley, and Mine. Cappiuni. Mr. 
Martial Wood gave a refined rendering of Ad- 
am's So*l and Gounod's 44 Salve dirnom ; " anil 
Mr. Theodore Castelhuhn made a favorable im- 
pression with Schubert's " Wanderer." 

The aid from without was furnished partly 
hy Mr. M. W. Whitney, who has found a fine addi- 
tion to bis concert repertoire in an Aria from 
IligUini's 44 Sclva incantata," which he sang in 
his best style to general admiration, and who 
also gave " A mariner's home '» lite sea " by 
R»ndc„ 4 ger; partly by Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, 
who gave a superb rendering (Mrs. S. taking the 
orchestral uceompaniinenu on a second piano) of 
Schubert's 44 Wanderer " Fantasia, Op. 15, Mr. 
S. having already played tlic Concert Toccata hy 
Oiipunt ; besides an Offcrtoire upon the organ by 
Mr. J. Frank Iftonahoc. and a successful render- 
ing of Ernst's OttUo Fantaisie lor violin by Mr. 
Van Kualte 

Mu. John A. Pnr.sTox. one of the most tal- 
ented of our young pianists who have come for- 
ward under the tuition of Mr. Lang, gave a 
concert at Mechanics' Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 20, which was alike remarkable 
lor the ambitious tasks which Im: essayed and fbr 
the success wilh which he acquitted himself in 
them. Here is his programme : — 

Prelude and Fugue (Op. 35), Mendelssohn ; 
Aria, 44 Duvc Sono " (Figaro), Mozart ; Sonata 
in F minor (Op. U), Schumann (Allegro — 
Scherzo — Quasi Variazioni — Prestissimo pos- 
libile). Four Prelud 1 • : from I >p, M] . A Bt> 
jor, F major, A-flat major, G-*harp minor, Chopin. 
Songs : 44 Marie at the Lattice," Franz ; 44 IK-r 
Lindenbaimi," Schubert. Fantasic in F minor 
(Op. s»), Chopin. 

It was Mr. Preston's second public appear- 
ance only before a Boston audience a» solo pi- 
anist ; his first was in a Symphony Concert last 
year, when be made his mark In a Concerto by 
Saiut-Saeiis. Schumann's F minor Sonata (first 
published under the title of 44 Concerto witliout 
Orchestra "), was a fiold undertaking lor the most 
accomplished virtuoso; Von Billow is the only 
one who has ever played it here in public, and 
it is said thai even he did it not without some 
misgiving. Its various movements combine all 
the peculiarities and all the difficulties of Schu- 
mann's young, original, audacious style. It is full 
of his breath-catching, nervous syncopations, his 
Isold modulations, his intricate and finger-twist- 
ing figures and phrases, as it is full of fire and 
passion, original conceptions and ideal strivings. 
We can hardly imagine anything more difficult 
lo bring out evenly and clearly than the first and 
last movements, the last at a rate of speed indi- 
cated by prtntiwmo yoaibite ! The Scherzo is an 
exciting, fascinating movement, with a grand broad 
sweep carrying all before it. The dirge like theme 
of the third movement waa the invention of Clara 
Wiei k, who became Schumann's wife, and some 
of the Variations are very striking. The young 
interpreter proved himself equal to all the tech- 
nical exactions of his task, and accomplished 
every difficulty not only wilh a firm, sure mas- 
tery, but with an case that left him free to think 
and feel the music, and throw a great deal of his 
own native fire into it. His look and manner 
are those of a very serious artist ; he takes all in 
earnest, and never trilles wilh his work. 

After fliis exceptional ami trying composition, 
none of the easiest to apprecL 
it iu«nwisrt uf 



lief to hear his graceful, refined and poclic ren- 
derings of the four Clkopin Preludes; and il was 
a happy thought in him, an instinct of artistic 
symmetry, which led him to repeal the short mid 
l*erfuct little OUTS in A nwijor at lite end ol' the 
four, making thai the key -not* 1 , as it were, of the 
whole group. The Clmpin Fantaisie was an- 
other arduous undertaking, which he mastered 
with all ease. The singing by MUs Annie Louise 
Gage made a most pleasing feature of the con- 
cert ; her voice and style are full of sensibility, 
and she did justice to the Mozart nnd the charm- 
ing i 



Sixth Stmphoxy Co.nckbt. — A large audi- 
ence listened, at Boston Music Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, February 27, lo a very satisfactory 
rendering of an interesting programme, which 
included: Parti. Overture to "The He turn from 
Abroad," Mendelssohn ; Romance (larghetto) 
and Rondo v ivace from the Concerto in E minor, 
Chopin ; Incantation of the Witch of the Alps, 
aud Entr'acte, from music lu Byron's 44 Manfred," 
Schumann. Part II. Piano solos : a. Prelude 
and Fugue, Haberbier-Guilmant ; b. Tarantella 
from 14 Venecia e Xapoli," Liszt : Symphony So. 
2, in 1), Op. 73 (second time), Brahms, 

The pianist was Mme. Julia Rive-King, who has 
wonderfully improved in power, finish, and ex- 
pression since the first appeared in Boston, in the 
twelfth season of these concerts. Her technique 
is eonsumirmte. Tin 4 Chopin Roronncv waa 
given with the utmost delicacy and refinement of 
phrasing and of light and shade; and all the 
piquancy and brilliancy of the Rondo finale were 
exhibited in a manner that showed a plenty of 
reserved power. She understands remarkably 
well how to bring out the full tone of the instru- 
ment, and in nn easy way. Her touch is ex- 
quisite, ami there is no affectation about it at all. 
Yel we sliuuld not say that fine poetic feeling 
wus her strong point. The Prelude hy Haber- 
bicr, and the Fugue by Guilmant, originally 
written for the organ, were transcribed by her- 
self, and with true conception of their meaning 
The Prelude, a melody with airy 
accompaniment, hud a rich nnd full so- 
nority ; the Fugue is a clear and strong one, and 
was made very effective in the rendering, al- 
though we should think the lady less domesti- 
cated in fugue music than in other freer forma. 
The Tarantella by Liszt was admirably done. 
The impression which she made throughout was 
very positive, and Iveld the general attention 
closely to the end of each interpretation. 

The orchestra won new recognition hy the 
precision and the delicacy and the fine spirit 
with which they played Mendelssohn's youthful 
overture, which seemed lo us more fresh and 
buoyant, as well as having mure artistic substance, 
than it ever did Ix-fore, when we have heanl it 
only outlined as it were by leas complete i 
So, too. the daintilv imaginative k 
be -Manfred" music were delightfully 
presented. 

We do not find ourselves at all alone in saying 
I hat the second Symphony of Brahms does not 
improve upon acquaintance. Indeed, to our feel- 
ing, it is a less successful effort than his first one, 
in C minor. And wc even make bold to snggest, 
at lite risk uf shocking some of the admirers, that 
wc can conceive of a Stemdale Bennett writing 
a much belter symphony than this of Brahms 
in D. In spite of a certain pastoral softness and 
repose wilh which it opens, and the sweet infusion 
of horn tones continually, you soon feel a cloying 
fuT.tess in the Allegro non troppo. There is a 
certain feebleness, a sugar-and-water character, 
in the .abject matter of the themes ; and when 
il comes to the in>r.i«j up after the repeat, it is 
done wilh an unstinted use of contrapuntal means. 
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audi M tlir real matter of the movement doe. not 
tveiu to call fur. And near tbe end of tlie move- 
nt. 'tit ifn/iaj :tre some oh.i'iirc, iintuitia|'.n.'tory puri* 
«.»!» which aitggc.1 the tunc* whether all this su- 
er-rvlined lonlrnptiiital dislillmcnt bat urudueed 



-it .pint, 
i tlie un 



anything better llian a ti.id qualit 
which shows its effect* upon the liruii 

distracting headache ( HVftwauw-rj 
rr, — what you will) of the Adu- 
gio which follows. For verilv that Adagio, alter 
aeveraJ hearings in concert and rein-anal, atill re- 
funrs to reveal its meaning, and leave, in with the 
•en 5 * of having listened to something tagljr and 
nngenial, wliieh we would fain avoid hereafter. 
Yet there no denying the carnitine** of all, so 
fir, whieh makes u.» half ashamed of speaking jo 
lightly of it as we have done. 

Ill the third movement (Allegretto graiioso) 
our tone-poet stems to have slept ofl' the la- 
clouding influence, anil to go forth with buoyant 
•tep and feeling into the wbulcsomc air rnd light 
of nature, for iu principal theme in cheerful and 
graceful, indeed fascinating; hut even this, taking 
the whole piece together, i. fr.i *;iiiintarv anil t,U- 
j«J»t*t; Iho rhythm ami ihv tempo and the 
thoughts themselvqe; arc continually chan;in 2 
without warning and apparently without reason ; 
there i» nothing like development or continuity. 
■ I the first graceful Allegretto subject, in 

.uddenly change, to Prmo, in J-4 ; 
> .uddenly, you have a reminder nf the 
" ° r S. v " niolive in the llu^umntt for a few bars ; 
then a few bar. piani.fi mo Ibr the violins whieh 
recall the rain -drop, in the .tonn scene of the 
Pastoral Symphony, ami mi on. It i. all prcttv, 
but it hanlly scctns to Itold together. — the "iddv 
fancies of a wayward humor. The Finale (Al- 
legro eon .pirito) : - all rush and brilliancy, and 
it. jtrong impulse is so well .u.tained to the end 
that we think it on the wlwle the be.t part of 
the symphony. In .pile of iu earnestness, of 
the contrupuntal .kill and learning di.played in it, 
of the remarkable instrumentation, and DM many 
.ingle passages of power and beauty (including 
one or two reminder, of Beethoven), we feel, as 
moat have felt, the lack of genuine creative in- 
spiration in this large and l.ihorvd work. All 
agree that Mr. Zerrahn hail brought hi. orches- 
tra up to a high mark of excellence in the eae- 




The concert of this week is entirely orcbeitral. 
Of the eighth and laat (March 27) the pro- 
gramme will be ' 



g»rl. Mia. Vk*k. tnoojli young, le on Oi. lii<h road to 
law*, .ml U .Vr.rV.piui: rapi.ily St* an .node of the ant 
order. SI* 1. .liuiiigusaM nut •!>** by hrr ruluotitv 
Iwltieb i> reuuehal.lc'.. but l.y h»r purtie touch and deep feel- 
ing, a. rxciiipt'illrd In Lcr iramleiili* of .eien.l lleelltotesi, 
SebuteiLun, and I Ih>s*ii numla-r.; uid a hut music ia a loiter 
test k* tlmae ■■Mm V 1-aaa.t has unl ami* iitj natterieu. 
thing, .lout lb. liuck'i praying, .nd I dun t think bie 
LtuHMp ha. erred. 

We hair been regaled the paat Hirer week, by Berlin, a 
•• Homeo and Juliet •• at the Concert du Chalrlet. A fair 
ak BHal and good aoloi.t. have noMle tlie Twrfermar.ee* a aaie- 
reae- If tfcrrnany Ima her Wagner, KnMf proudly (Mailt, 
t.. the gnat Hector; allln.oirh mw one wiitili aii: -The 
rauaac of th. future i. the nalural datr^hter of lierbojt," to 
which remark I take no escept»*il. The 1'aade.aip caifert 
on Sunduy last km capful. rlexh.nlli!: with lb* auhlime C- 
rttlnor eyuipliuiiy of Itretiiown. It ran av.«h the gamut aith 
the naiur. ul MniiUlMuhn, brrlli... Pa^aiilni, tdink., Saint- 
SM-ni, and ftaaiiil, — a uiuical ragout, without doolit. TW 
•imphony «a> played wtil. Tlie " kUrctx lloairuiw " by 
Berlin., villi it. .tronc national ruloruic. PAikl uc4 te fuurid 
fault with. I'ag.uitii'a - Muuienient I'erpeturl." arrangnl 
for all the fcmt violin., ra a piree of virtuoiity; they 
plated u one man- An ari. fron^ Saint Saeu. . new opera. 
M BUtm Mattel." w»« n failure. It mm iweet. pretty, 
frel.le, rlr ; and lh.t lead, air tn remark tint Saint-Sn ia i. 
loo |»olillc a fiiiiipnwr to do .t>\ thing great, llw o,ua>.lity 
of euta. be tam. out e«rry year mint be inmieii* : l«l I 
am afraid iho* itidtionte. are kardmine; »* ioto a ruiitlcal- 
I'hUiaUne, and I will «u.|.. J. II. 

Stw Yuaa, Maiicii H. — Tbe fifth moeert of the Svm 
pbony Society took plac* at Steloaay Hall, on Saturday 
eteiimt. >lueb la. Tneli« Ictan »iib < berahini'. lUlely 

4 *'wloI^dT tU,, ' " hiCl1 "** "' f ^ S "' I, P J* < °" M ^ I 1 '™ 
Ira, by X.virr Schirarnki. a brilliant ami enVetiie work, t) 
llnna^h ik< atrikii.sly on^iaaj. Mr. IWn.hanl Boekehnanti, ' 
who un.'ertook to play the concerto. et:jovi the retaliation of 
.n rarellnil nmaician and a .urcea*ful teaeber of piano forte 
inline: toil he hn< lea ij«ali(ic*tii.n.for . eoncerl player, lii. 
|M>rtorluaikc« temi; lafored »n.i nioootoooni. 

Neat ouue titi.-;'. noMaTnfol and ruber dull eajiULi, 
» At the l Toujier U»te. " .ilh Mia* llenne ...prano:. and 1 
Miaa Wiionl I alto I, •■ ailolau, uid riaau. by •infrra frtuii 
tlw Oralohii Soelrty. Th. wiiKera, cliunia, and uirbeatra did 
full jaaliot to th. muaae, and it wa. pr..luil.ly their raeellnit 
aurk abieh |{aliinl tlie (junor v( an eniure, to ahieli l>r. 
Ifaiuroarh pnanpcly laat aait wiaely rea^uulnl by repeating 
the entire poece. 

The " Sjniplaoiiie lantaillinie.-' by II. Berlin., which 
brought tlie concert to a CW, wa. heard, complete, for the 
lira* lime in New Vol*, .Ithtoifh part, of it b.i» l«en 
played brre larrbrc. It may Ucallet a at«uly of inalramen- 
tauun, and aa aurh it ia a work of uiiiimal iiitereal. No or* 
liiww latter than Herliox the reo,iiireii^i,u and Ihe cpal.ili- 
tlea of each iiiatroineiil of the orchealra, .ml, ciien certain 
eeareta, mi one rooid |a<u|iace Ihetli more akilllulll llian b*. 

Kierv one alio k»ar. U.e .-.Siniplmiie fatllaltlyal " awawl 

» i»U-,l L ., 11,1. l„ he ii , •„ ■ In,i.*-.l;e -ml 

Ultt.t of lietllo. melmlK Inienlxui, aUlrb he Lwke.1, and 
the reault ia a paot compear (ahlch »e turn h.irbi Joachim 




MUSICAL CORRESroXUEXCE. 

Paata, Fan. Stl. 1ST9 Tbe maaical aeaum i. at iu 

hei{ht. ConrerU, opera., cbajul-r retilaiv and ItrtlSt aoiree. 
are baing givtw an rapidly tl.at I lh»l ii hnpoaaiMe to report 
even one third of litem. aJthoug h, rn/i e noat, a cU.net at 
aonu of their ptojrrananir. aa luHtcariit and one prudently 
•taya away. A motual admiration a.«iety far the awliiion 
of tbe weak, of tbe member, i. h openaion now. aed thou,!, 
it may b* in Ureal iiij to the frieu.U of the compaaera. a 
etraniier will hatally find it the aame A uotalile etcrplion 
to Ibl. ctaa. c4* Ibint^ a» the aeeomt concert giteai at the 
Sal'w Eranl by Mr. lre.l-rick Boacwltz, previotn lo hi. n>. 
parturt foe til. t^iiled Stale. The programo* waa etcel- 
l-.ir Mr. Boeroiitx pla.iuj Ant a aoeala l.y Xicbehiuia.ii 
a ia uafurtunaUly il.iappearuiK froan our concert 
a A dnclljaiie tone piece in three movnuraita 
d neal, euttuVd ^1 onbn de f.aet Sa.re; - ii teawi-kl 
Mr. Btaacmiu hetor* in u a tompuwr with a atnnigly 
marked individuality; teanln^ decidedly tuwanl tbe mibaai'- 
tic, altbouth be aboard In a tarn-tit menuet, remindiec one 
of >lozarl, Ihat be 1. not a l>ip,>* in any atbail. A Karld 
Noclarne, »n air from Handel, and a Lbcpin Vriae. proanl 
bit varied talrnU. A. a Cbopin pUyet he cartainly rank a 
hath: that do.™ coquetry which i. lb, life and am, I of tb. 
vaUc. by that conipwrr «u ilaihle In Mr. Dom.il.', in Of - 
prrMU.*^. I lw reot-U clotcd tW Tumiutuarr UmLr, 
noda-rfd in fan utval vigorous »tvl«. 

Another cscvptionaj concert <u g}vra far Mist Anna 
Bock «f New York, who la a nupll of Leben of Slult- 



In tbe Symphonic Faa.taalique," aa In the - lluold Sym- 
pboui.'' Uacre ia . n filed idea," but it ia a rurlod., n.a all 
in.truraent, aa in tbe work hut turned. Thi. melody (taring 
ahi"*t the only one wharb lb. .yniphouy conlaina; reprv. 
anil, the " brfovnl one " aa abe appear, to tbe artitt iu . 
dclincni decani, the mult of an aaerd.ae of — opium, aai. 
t lie programme, vbiaker. it aa lo be auapectcd. — and nana 
Ihnuigh Ihe five ruorcntciiU, cbanpng iD claracler ■omewh.t 
w.lh t-ach. In tbe *' Ball rooan '* it i. adapted to the nieu.- 
urn of tbe dance and one think, of ■• Maud " art to music, 
flic ibinl mu.cnieiil ia a paatoral. l«giiiniivr with tbe " Kant 
dea Yacbea," and ending with aome terribly rtaLatic tbun- 
drr 

Tbe fourth movement U a triumph of the »rl of aeurinir. 
Tbe march lai eierulion. tbe eteedy tramp, ttaoip of ibe 
Kiiard., the ttdllnj! of lellt, the rtappeeraure of ibt n.eWdy 
at tlia fatal inoeirtit alavi it ia cut ahnct by lite lmdaman'l 
ana* [.ooihcr lerriMy reaiialic piece of buaiaaraa), all I. 
naaaruificcntly aorked up. 

Iu Ihe filth iiHtvctaarul llae oompoaer h.a caat all enniention 
to tbe wiuda. Th.iika In lite kind oeficee of Monaietir da 
I a.-ii. tbe artiat in haa dream ha* reached tbe place not to 
be mentioned to cara polite. He ia creeled with demoniac 
telle by all the rWiuia tlierela eaaetuldad. Suddenly tbe be- 
loved one appear, hnipiito, aaal jumping ! ... a anvlody on 
llellif ! 1 1 la the aante, bat oh, bow clianfled ' Froan a 
notle. dignified, and .(together well eondnctcd meaody it i. 
now degraded to a trivial .tad ineipreaailily vulgar jig. 

•• Shrine or the might y ' ran il be 
'lliat thif i. all remain, of tliee." 

Grand finikr. BurVraqne of th. " Die. Ira> ■ by demoe. 
in chorm. Jiu-jalna! 

If any one ia ia the leaat allocked by tbe foregoing para- 
graph, let bim be naaured thai it i. no worae than tbe pro- 
graniane. la fact 1 think I have toned it down ootaaide 



I feel bound to aav that the performance of the i;ai.pheeiy, 
whath ii aa d.lhcolt a. il it grvtewiae. wa. highly credit- 
It Dr. llaii.loacii and haa orvhaalra. The awn an 
UKWaaugbly In .ynipathy wilb their conductor, and hie llller- 
pretaliou of tbe niuaae aaa both il£al»lu aid clear. 

At the Hub coaacrrt of tbe New Yotk rhlihareiook Nic- 
ety (March Mb), Mucart . -Jupiter" Sytupkoaiy, Kutba't 
Strru.de in Ll, for airing ercheatra, and laaat". a Tnaa 11 

I were petforaned. Mr. llKbird liofiinan played UruU'« 
Concerto, Op. 10, for piano and orcheatra (lU taaoe which 
he recently pcrfora-cd at one of Mr laril«tg'. ajmpboay 
conettta at CliKherii.r Hall: 

Mr Carlberg ba. in reheanal a Nw-tutna for orcheatra 
(neat I by I . > . Iraniela. em of oiar tiling coinpoetre. It 
will be playtd al tlie nnl ajo.pbaa.y concert, Mucb ». 

A. A. C 

Clltracaa, March 6. — The Chicago On 
, Ui. direction of Mr A. Kowaabeckcr, gait lu a 
on tb. nenwg of rcUwy SI, ofleriug th* fcdlnwmg pro- 

t>crture, MidKmin«r Night . Drrewi." . AfciaafrWa 

Concerto, Op- 10, wilh orcliratra HtrittU, 

Mr. Ka.il LiehUng. 
Aria, From opera Saaarme " ...... liandtl. 

Mr. IJeorca WerrenraUl. 

Svn.phniiy, Op- II .Voroerl { 

Allegro Moilerato. 

» The T»o lanruailwra " 

Mr. lieorge tYerrrn rath- 
String Orrbealra. 
'Cello Solo by Mr. ticnheim. 

ltliapwidie. Hongraaae, No. 3 Liw. 

Orche.tr.. 

We were prevented ftoeu .tteaidiiig the evening perform- 
ance, l«l llautiad to the - public reheat ul " In tb. raaariillig, 
and lirard lite ptugiaiuna. aiai|^y played tbrrojcb wirjaeen I*. 
ittniplaoai. In our - aynipbony cutweru," we arc unfortu- 
nately tainting under roany rliaadvantagea, and there an 
draalavk. thai aerm to pment, at ieaat tor the preMnl, an 
edequaU prrlomaiice ot Urge ore heat ral «orka. Tbe Bret 
great dir&culty ia that our o reheat ra ia not careful enough im 
the matter of'tuning. .nd there ia often a ud draregard of a 

She band P For thia aurtl; the conductor ii rraponnlk. An- 
other drawback to a god prraWtuaitee I. too few rehearula. 
It ia hanlly aitppoaat.le that a iiiliulwr of men can come to- 
gether and', alter from tao to three abort rebearaala, interpret 
ildHcuh cbwaical w«eka with eaeti a moderate degree of fin- 
lali. \\n tin. the puUlc I. Ui part to hlanae. They do not 
gne the enauagrtiiciit iiatBcamt fliaM«ial .uffjott to enalile 
them lo hire die muairauia lor a greater number of rehraiaaU. 
To et|*it tbe mcuilara of the band, aho are forced to mart 
to all kind, of eoeaaum to obtain a einipeV livelihood, to give 
their tune iwbkb to them mcana monrt, nt leaat in a limited 
degree), without pai mevit, to rebearaala of nutate for tbe pub- 
lic . pleuurc ia to uk the weak and atrncglii-g lo .upport 
tbe rich and pturrrfal. There muft le a tetur realization 
of tbe duty of tbe paaldie in thi. regard before cart" i 
can earn lone It* . pportiiinly for in.praiir.i.eni- 

In inUrpn Utioii, lune-coloroig. U* phraanig of the I 
figure of a ciui>|Kaitioii, the pn^wt cot.Ui.1 nf the In 
iu . Iwig cteaenJn Unit a eUiuat of pur* tone ntay be 
rvachrd, it.elewl of ait Intricate note*, In the eu'yaet*Le. nf tbe 
accoei.|iauyuig |wrU to the tlieooe. our uechealia haa much 
to Iratn. H»*t.a* tbeae, boacaer, tin* and a (ortect md- 
in» aeetu ptuuaiUy nectaaary. Yet our niaterial in individ- 
ual abtl.it la gotai, and ae are not witlicut tb* hope of a 
development le better thing.. I*t tbe u.uiician learn that 
the cuUnalloa of the public a muaacal une by the mean, of 
truly go<d jirrlVeiii.iice will bring bim a roller return in a 
mote edeejuaU aepport. 

Mr. Eii.il Liehling plated tao moaenient. of tbe llencelt 
Concerto with much power and Urill.at.ey. Tlie txatipoai- 
tion, boacrer, Mem. hanlly worthy of tb* practice it take, 
to inaeter ]U diflicultie.. It eeeana to «l that lb* Mod; of 
a Beetboiei., a C bepin. or Ihe Schumann Concerto eould la 
more cotnienaaling. .lid would gne greater pleaaure Ida 
mlly muiical liatener Our young punxaU bare y.t ta 
learn that true uiuaic i. abut* tin common puu* of mere 
ditplay. To m.uilrat draterlty uf fingering, or lo master 
aJJ tit* diflicuUae. of technique in ocUve playing, ■calta, 
broken said e.lended eboida, until ^1 tbe poaailile traU of 
mechanical agihlt .re ut»mpliahed, will not in itlelf make 
apfajer. Tbeae are bat tin eatemila. When tbe maeter- 
ayir.1 .halt Umrb th* keya, a aatet melody will ling to ■■ 
in beaotllul tuiea, our natum will awaken to Ihe reali- 
sation of a pur* and gentle influence, and we .hall be buebedj 
to .ilet.ee and made willing captives lo the a under fid power 
of real mnalc There La much need ol a aiugiug (icjwre) .1} le 
with many of our new actlool of peani.t.. 

We list* in mind, aa we ante, tbe delicate and moat ar- 
ttatic plat ing of Mr Otlo Dread, a. an et.mple of Ibla. 
In* *..rdi ol Bach, from hi. autobiography, cinrae Ilk. holy 
eoiUMWb) liutu tlie paat. and aim u Id le regarded a» " golden 
word." by our jouaig piauiala. W* traueerlbe tkenn'-I 
bai* taken the trouble," lae say a, - ki canupoaa slliging lunaie 
f.* tlie piano-forte, for I think anich mualc ought to touch 
lb* heart. The piano pfaier who nwrelv Ihruoaa and druma, 
■ in thia, i 



tli. Heart, me piano pl.y. 
| with no regard to teeting, i 
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to my Ideas." And the cultivated musical mind of lo day 
thlnki, •■Aiiwa." 

Within t- t last week Mr. George vVerrereratll ha* given 
four Sun^ Beeitala, singing sun-ra by Beethoven, Scbulierl, 
Schumann. Uousaed, Iteoert Franz, L" 
•trin. Brahms, Wagner, etc., Mr. Carl 
siiiiet. 

. the Hcrshey II.U Monthly Concert, km- 
der the direction k Mr. H. Chnnf. Eddv. b-ik place The 
pro^rnnnM ni excellent. MIm MUiiW Skerwood, Mr. (Jen- 
ling, ami Mr. i .i-l assisted. 

Mr. Etkly gave hie eigkty -soartk organ recital on Saturday 
last. He Im played nlnrty-eeveo selrctiorts from Huh alone 
■4 these concerts, end greatly aided isi making more cnnnj 
lilt .npreeiulaen of tail risaater. a 11 B. 

Uilwaukm, Wli.. Kg*. 22 — V> '* ban bcmrd Re- 
mcnyi. 1 shall not attempt to giro a cumprvAevuive or de- 
tailed estimate of kirn, nor a comparison of kim with Wil- 
helunj. out only to record tbe imraeaiauiis of one evening'* 
performance. And I will eay first of ail. that l>rfore lie was 
thruugli with hia first piece, Ernst's " UtWti I'aulaisae," I 
found tnjaelf wondering why inn* of lut erttica bad meti- 
Umcd the )>w»ti element in kit character, behavior, Mad 
performance ltrmmyl la not ridiculous; on the ouirary 
be is celt pu sseaecd, dignified, and |ila)t Willi perfect |w* 
and aa great a mastery of lumatlf as of bis itntrument . I ait 
bis first appearance pcovnkcd a smile on every face, winch 
broadened and teoadened continually with every pbraao un- 
til it grew into a ntild ripple of laeugbted laughter. 'Nits 
mirth, which imv seem somewhat durrwpeclfui iu the ant- 
ing, had in it no 'clement of contempt. We did not butch 
at Keenenji, hut SNfJs him; for it was impossible not to (eel 
that, however serous, patlielic, or snitianeutal the coal posi- 
tion he might he playing, it eras Invariably eolurcj by the 
fao-loving. comical side of a strung!) marked individuality. 
I the *- Othello Kantaisie," be played socne of his own 
snacriptiana, toeoe original compositions of bis 
own,' one by M llulcken. and Cara-ircios, Not 21 and 21. 
by 1-aguir.i. In ail these there was tbe same genuine lie- 
naenvi naror, and tbe tame mtttk -prurekireg rein which I 
bare deecribed. 

It vras extremely interesting, ocrtainly. to are bow he had 
taken up the rxreuiealc Chopin Maiirrkas and Noctumea foe 
the piano and made them over into violin pieces, adding 
euiuelSihmentt and cadmsat enough to oW.ae their length 
Whatever one nvay think about this performance bring 
1 to Chopin, the rraiill it irrj difficult to be 
I with. In fact, though disposed lo be a purist in 
matters, I aaund thee* tmiw-riptkais at plated by M. 
Itenaeura awry charming and deLcbtiiiL 

But bow would ICemcni! play latch or Beethoven ? Would 
lei bring luinarlf to be a real interpreter of a great author? 
Could be poaatUy merge bis own indiviilaaalily in that uf 
even tbe greatest uf ciimpoaers, aisd give liiniselr up to Inter- 
preting bis conception! witk conscientious fidelity? Tbe 
imprtaaions led by this evenings performance point towanl 
live answer. But however that may be, ltesueuvi s 
{ of his own compositioiH, and of other works wblch 
are or may be adapted to the |iecilliarities of his genius, is so 
charming, so masterly in ita way, so productive of real de- 
light, that we can pardon bint if he leaves interpretation to 
other, if perhaps greater men. We are glad lo accept and 
enjoy liivu as he is- 

Mme. Hive-King, who was to have filled an important 
pert in this programme, was III, and only attempted a single 
piece, a prrlmle by llatavrbtrr, fouoaed lit an organ fugue 
hy liildiuant, trauterilud by herself Her work in this 
transcription is thoroughly musician-tike, and tue resulted 
in snaking a very interesting and desirable addition in her 
repertoire. As regards her playing, it was, in spite of her 
lllerrse, so full of fire and vigor, ao conscientious In Interpre- 
tation, ao clear, and sure, and reposeful, tint it cannot be 
thought of wath anything but perfect aitiafaetinn. She is 
by far tbe finest American pianist it has been my fortUM lo 
hear. 

The vocalists were Mr. ftemmert* and Mise Gertrude 
Kranklin. Of tbe former [ spoke in my last letter, and baia 
nothing to add to the praise therein expressed. He ia every 
way a noble and praiseworthy Sanger. Mat Franklin has a 
light, but sweet and pure voice, well suited to ballad Bulg- 
ing, and tutnornlly tViihle and well-trained lo make her 
performance of florid lulian/'o/ifuic very enviable. 

1 think I nientioinsl lo nay last the lorner Hall rxveerta 
of Car. clack's orchestra. I ought lo naetltlon two of iu 
wind instrument plaiers, Mr. AUner, an excellent oboist, a 
new -comer here, and Mr. H. N. ilut.hlna, a coenet-ptajer, 
who areens tn me to he surely osi bis way tu iliatinctloia. 

Tbe Arion Club baa given its sccckI concert, with the 
aasUtance of tbe ApoUo Club of Chicago, [loth etube are 
directed by Mr. Win [.. Tuenlint, of wboac excellent nudi- 
ties as a director I have written befure I hardly know 
where to look for his equal in efficiency. He has tbe faculty 
af inspiring bis men with tbe utmost enthusiasm, amd gels 
out of them all they are ra-inJie of. This resulted in a |arr- 
firmance which I have nothing but pra.se. 

The first part of the concert was filled up with four-part 
Born;., sung partly bj the two clubs ooniHued. and partly 
by e.ck separately, w.tb ueae aria, M Herenge, TimotbeuB 
fnuil Haulier* .sVr.nlrWcr's /rrraf. snog by Mr 



'Hie second part waa occupied with Max llruch's " Sit 
Scenes from the Kritbjof Saga," Mr. Kranx lleiunierta anil 
Mrs. fennaa Tlaiirvtou Iwiaig the soloiats. 

ticeue I. drscritws Fritlijuf "a return from a acacceuful en- 
trrjwise, full of jnyful anticipations of iiaretaiig Ingclior^, 
hu betrothed, Brad his own faxmlv. liut during bis aliarnoe 
liigeburg's lumber, llelge, ftllhjafli eaaeniy, hail destmjed 
Uae Utter s Oiuily, burned bis house, and lorced Ingelw- 
lowed King tiling. Scene II. ia alerultd to Ingclwg a 
sorrowful bradal proceanuai, Uer lerrilde grief, and prund 
resignation, disdaiulnj; pity. Seer* III. depicts Iritlijof'B 
revetage on Helge, kis dearcrataun of tlte temple of lialiler, 
bis curse and exile. He finds Ingeburg s ring on the arm 
of Ibe god, and pulls it forcibly otf. ilie gial Casta into the 
flames, the temple blazes up. Use priests piomnanov maledio | fonued at Ike Crystal 1'alaca by Joacbun. 
lions ami sentence of banishuMst upon him- In Scene IV. the produclioii of the new 



iata — tenor, baritone, baas. — three choirs, orcbeatra, etc 
Fourth night: I'riae com|iosatiuii. This will la* the work 
which will receive the priae of one thonaand rlollirs offered 
hy Ike rasaocialiuu for the most uierisorioias work fur chorus 
a-aal orrheslra, the coui|ietilkill for which is to be open only 
to aaative-lKirn citizens of the Uuitevl States. A Faust 
ovrtture, Wsgner; M Song of Sprits mer tlte Wnlers," Op, 
lt,7, Schubert, eiahl-parl dsorus tor make voices and string 
u ril issl l a ; symphotaic poanu (•• M:iz»nna'"), Lisal ; - /.a.l..k 
the 1-rleat, " coroinatiou authrui. Ilaudat, cliorua, < 
and organ. 

7 Lara do 31 Fijnro (March I) is daaixrpolutad with Use 

new Viokai Concerto by dokannes Brahms, which was per- 
il says: " Silica 

takes his farewell nf tbe mighty Northland In a noble j fiddle, and Brahms himself arihTco'tidactor s*de.™ at tbe 
ndo, rearawatled to hy tbe chorus of his followers. Scene vjsrwaaadhaaai concert rata New Year's l.ve. we have been kept 
V. as devoted to Ingeborg's lament; and kaUy, Scene VI. In a stale of excitement about the new work. . . . Tbe 
shows Frilbjof and bis men at sea, on their way southward, first movement of tbe new concerto is not of that com pie c 
J I will be seen that tbe situationB arc adiuirakiy adapted suet which foreign critic* bad ua to expect. 'Hie balance be- 
foe musical trvwlrneval, and a pretty thorough study of tea) 
work has given uie a very high opinion of its cirelleiioe. It 
ii difficult lo deny genius to a composer who has succeeded 
ao well an depirtang enanlious of sroch depth and Inteiaity 



an uell an depirtang i 
u lluas suggested I 
talent and muaiciantl 



t sJii i " 



Iu Hie text Certainly we 
luaiciantbip uf a very high order. 
I am happy to record that the pulilic received the work 
most enthuviaatically, and aeenied to enyoy it more than tbe 
lighter first part of the prograninie. Ibis gear* to show, 
what I have often asserted aa my liekef, tlial th» Iwal music 
makes its way. even with the gei^ral paihlac, whenever il it 
worthily vamenled. J. C. F. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Civinairo.i, Maas — Old llananluidlUiieighlairhca 
have laveii enjoy tga* some good music lately. Under Ike ma 



twewai the ortlieatra and the polo viobu is welt p seara i* v l, and 
here akww in tbe wxark can it be said Uaal Hrrr Brahms has 
sought Ibe kaals of his violin concerto ki the ayiuadaony. 
But Ibere I* kule Uial I. new ami a good deal whada ia de- 
cidedly weak In Uii* niovvraaeol ; a mprrtalde rueca of mu- 
sical workmanship, but devoid of all individuality. Herr 
Joachim'* cadenTB, loo, though a usarrel of executive dif- 
ficulty, did not strike Uie aaeilienea aa kaing particularly 
appropriate. It ia. kowevrr, lit Use second oe alow aaoveoaetat 
tlaat Brahms I* heard at bus larab Tbe tint Uienie given 
out by tbe hautboy* is truly brautilnl, and ita ainiphcity 
and delicacy of treatment are maintained throughout. Tba 
Isat osoreuieut baa the rondo furns Is a mere piece of inf cp- 
I ndmm display, calculated to tickle tbe ear uf the populace 
by Ibe britliaucy and difficulty of the solo violin part, but 
that I* all. That Brahma could have written such stuff is rest 
a little astonishing, and wltm we arc told that, being compewed 
hy a man who was uiasco;naintevl with tbe terfaiik»liti*a of 




agtaneait U I'lofrssor I 'aire a aeries of Chamber Concerts I the vlnleii, il had lo be contidcraUy tucalilird by Herr Joa 



by tbe New York l^illiaitxHaiitt Club at In progrrss at 
UoyUton Hall. The |ievi(fraaiin«, aa well a* the >wi forming 
arUata, are for the uueat (art the same aa those of Ike lai- 
terpe an Ikla city. The secund concert waa on Thiarailay 
evening of Una week. 

Tken, too, there bare been in the latter half of February 
four amateur pcrforuiauceu nf an origiiial and very plcaa.u^ 

operetU called •• Tke teohlrl of Salobrena," Ike plot, the 

poetry of Ii* airs and conceitevl |»eces, lite spoken dialogue 



than the 



I.atr-xto. — Mr. .1. F. Himmelalrach write* (Feia. 41 to 
tbe I'kaladeiphta Butttlin; Tbe fwrteesilh teevrandhaus 
Concert wluieassd Ik* tucceasfwl aerforuvaaica of an exceed- 
ingly interesting ort^aaalral iioardly, namely, a - Synipkume 
DnunaUque " wrlUou ky Anton lUklaisteisi. This coiu- 
poaer ia perbaiu one of tbe arxut rerolirie writers of tbe 
preae n t day, but not all of his crratiorss, ky far, are ao dav 
vek^erd and finished aa coulj justly be expected trom one 
so laovintifully gifted ; some of tbcui are nut worthy of a 
very interior talent, and others wliolly unrvijoyakle, particu- 
larly Utoae of a larger form, in which bis wild fancy, getting 
Ike better uf hi* musical judge/lent, would rarewsaarily leant 
Were he i 



ing iu lb, rlKiire or hi. ideaa, and did he lake more care to 
us* tltese in nrtMinlaltce with certain laws, — not arbitrary 
laves, hut socli aa even a Sckuuaann could not dlaeegard 
wltk liiiinaaiity, — lie would eertalidy rank very muck higher 
as a eomracawr. In notiit of talesil he as eceual to tbe beat, — 
s talent from which wonderful thing* niay yet sprang, and 
sritl, the moenrnl be conclude* to laa more raeiscientlous and 
leas carelea* awl negligent. Measuring the ttnipboaiy by 
tbe wry highest ateneUrd. It fall, short, and for reaaons juat 
allucled to It lias many adiautages, however, and not Iho 



and Uie ninaic, all composed by a citizen of Cambridge, a 
graduate uf Harvard, Mr. William AlmuU Everett, who for 
man; years lias been loo dead lo U aide lo later even kis 
oau linuic. Musically it is nut a uutk of much prrtensisn, 
— Uie orruiialiou and Ibe solace of his enforonl kriaure. Yet 
all who have heard it — four crow ni tMuises of the best 
Cambridge aorlrty, la tbe little Arsenal Tkratre of live 
I anahradg* Dralnatae Club — base lironounced il clever and 
enjoyable. Certainly the 

I 

in Uie common air. 'live dueu. Irlo., 
too, are miasacal and well con- 
Tha accompaniment, are for piano-forte only, 
mostly exrareatiie said eftectaia in design, tkougk aotnetiniea 
a little lame in cuinposllion, showing Ike want of a pi. eVs- 
sional training. But Ike music bad undergone Ibe critical 
rrvlaauli of Ike genUeueaii who an happil; played tbe accom- 
paniment and icnulurted Ibe rekearsals arid perfornunce 
witk rat muck avroir /ii<e, — Mr. W, A. Locke, who after 

graduating at the eollnge, kaa leteei Btuvljing music for a ! least of tkeae as the fact II. St. iiotwitlaaLuidang its feoj^e- 
iiuudrrr of years iu tecrmanr, and has seailed down as a 
teadksr iai Cambridge- Both the singing and tlte acting ce* 
the kidir* and gentlemcii who took |*art won great favor 
The scenery, custuioes, and acage nfapuintiueiita, Uki, all pro- 
duced out irf tke cluk s own reaourcva. were . scetariit, Tke 
plot, purely fanciful, even to Uie namra, is a ruuearille ex- 
Iravagsnza, half humoro aa, half arntinieutaL about 'Hatllt 
ill S|»jii." of ukicli Uiia was printed as Uie erguiaccat ! 

■ Duke Altuaauur and has ilaughler Inez are driaen by a 
storm into a ham. teal ami deaerteal raalle. His retinue bring 
hi a prisoner, the Lady Crasllna. Inez, wnh Ibe aid of 
Ifccgo, her lover, diaguiaed as atewanl, take* advantage of 
the duke's belief in aa old legend, and hy peveceialiiaay, a 
gbost decoys bun away In aearch of a magic guhlel, by rub. 
buig nkach spirits are forced to rvalue* a fust tremuirr. 
Ilulando. in an attempt to rescue kis eaptit* bride, la taken 
prisoner He promises Aliuanror ttat the ghost, IVmicuela, 
shall restore his daughter and the lost treasure on extradition 
of a general pardon. Inez, the lost treasure, reveals herself." 



Tint Oncinnati Musical Festival Aascjeiatlnn announces 
the following programme of tlte principal works lo be per- 
formed at tlte festival in May. 1S83 : First night: Cantata, 
" Eiu' Irate Burg, ' Bach, solo quartet, chorus, cerclaestra, 
and organ j avupkony, C major tJupilerl. Meixart i I'trecbt 
Te Ueuiu and J ululate, Hamlet, solo quartet, ckorus. orcbea- 
tra, and organ .Srcaind night: '• Massa Suleuiiia." L> major. 
Op. 1*2-1. Itecttaovesi, solo quartet, chorus, ovchestra, and or- 
gan ; symphony, 1 1 nsinor. Op. 1$), Schumann Third 
ingtal : Overture, - TU Water carrier," Cherubni | SUbat 
Mater, I'alestriu | motet for two choir* a capellal ; *ytxi- 
frcn,rM«idel.- 1 1*"!. ^ «, 1" major, Op. IM. Beethoven ; » Tbe Tower of 

J rlatftbci, HubtllllCaTlst , aaaU f tuj Q^t> X M OtlO eaCt , f^p, 80), aVOjO- 



im] eitnttie kngtli, it u nnv ttriiioufe. Wiih 
nwn-ti otf ifrcftt forte uhI »injpul«r beautr. wd othm tlitU 
mint hare onfinxUxi wbeo Ui * wtvitmioftl mood, it ii 
"»i » stribinic Mid OTi^md.. Ho h ■ thorough muLcr of 

i In- ntodern orcliestn, in itirlf wi sdrantig* tint will nmrr 
Wt to miake kit on:b«tnU muw m iit4.rm4.iig. Jf 
U» apftaMM Dial f<>Iliiw«.t lb* of Uw ijtu- 
\thtmy i» mi indication of ita wmaa, it wia aucnMfuJ ho- 
ve*,,,! a doutil; but powUri;, mp) e*A ioapttiliaiilj, it WM 
oiuro In a^tprvcialimi of U.» diaUti^itbetl etfurta oa tb* 
fart of tiW iitYla-Mirm and iu focKlucLor, (\ul Rnnocko. 

Tli a " ( '<jri<davjt " (>rtftura waa Uie othrr orche«tnl naaa- 
b*r on IW pru->nu»iM. Tht rrmaitun^ niunben were tba 
Vtuluocfdo ('Miorrto of SzUutuMin ami iok« of Ifeiirtdte, 
Mlaiilrmbl; pimped l>jr the vioiuiu^itt, Hawwniami, Own Uer. 
Itn. aHcbabeft's 
and an Aria of 
Staaidigl, froci Carliniabe. 

j Hobert aS-ibtintanB'a " Daa Paradin and die Par)," ao 
■eldoot board, waa certain!? a]i^reviaiod l>y all fbrtur*al« 
rr»&..(;h to l* jrrrtciit on Uio ««i>*-ti ut tiir tllWi;tb Ga- 
waivdhaJtH Concert. 

Uniy Hatmii opcraa hare tveci aunt dnrtiiR the laat weak : 
ZnmbtrfM , ikm ^M.ta. fi>jnr»$ Mnrriftj,*, Mid ff a y ili 
ra»7 oum .jfk, $<r*ti Pia ravi.al of Uie Utur waa, o.u- 
atcwllr. a rrrv happy and ui«crwtftil aiprriiMnt. Tbe tnt- 
boo*:, to be ittra, it rvlictiitmtlj etkawrd, but one can wall 
arTnni to accept il in oouipany with luuaic putaeesiiic aJl 
t>Kwe besvatifut t^wliUn to ebaarmcttrriattc of tba iainaaflal 

ii j iter. 

A Ut of newa, that will abo eauae aoeue eurprite 

kit aty, to th« 



••l^rtiwnifladcw,-' and - Aufei.lhali," 
Handel were enjojaUr tuug hy Joeef 
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voovu 

rtt<« ooktiiic: iir x. s. II. 

Ijitw tlx wood 
Alone I went, 

ThuuKli nu;U to m 
Was mj intent. 

Dot in UsetSade 
A SWiet «lood ; 

It irenssU to ligbl 
The dusky avwl. 



A inwkj sir: 
Or like the l*uu 
Of nVmtjs eje. 

To break iu tfem 
Was 



« ^ luy 



llobrmr 

A ReuUe sigh : 

• No, no," I cried, 

"Thst .InUlmtbe! 
Tt>» r<-u«. ilesr flowr, 
I II Uk. with the..' 

Thin I tot* home 
The lore), «..,«>. 

Aixl fecee it to 
My gsnleu Uow'r. 

Then, pkuited ne» 

In quiil pesre, 
One* "Hire It IJoorua 

With wiU.uoJ 



MOZART AS A DRAMATIC COMPOSER 
To set Mozart down m a mere injunctive 
musical genius, lacking intellectual conscious- 
ness of hia artistic intentions, aa so many 
have done. is to do him an unpardonable 
wrong. Any one who will lake the trouble 
of looking a little deeper into Mozart's work- 
Bhop will certainly not fail to admire the 
wonderful harmony and the logical proceed- 
ings that reign within its walla. Yet in spite 
of all our admiration for the great composer, 
it cannot bo denied that in some of hia op- 
era arias portions find a place which, consid- 
cred from a strictly dramatic point of view, 
are merely a tribute paid to the taste of his 
time. He could not always resist the temp- 
tation of giving to a great singer a favorable 
opportunity to exhibit his or bcr powers as a 
vocalist, though such kind consideration was 
sometimes bought too dearly, and at the ex- 
pense of dramatic truth. Hut we know also 
what intrigue* and neglect tho great man had 



all hia life long to conlend with; kind and 
genial as he was, be readily sympathized with 
bis artists, and often gave nay to their wishes 
when the imperative duties of the dramatic 
composer should have taught him to he leas 
accommodating in what he must have known 
to be contrary to the requirements of truthful 
scenic action. 

He was not egotistic enough to put his 
views forward as the only true ones, which, 
from hia atand-|>oiiiL, be would have been per- 
fectly justified in doing. Hut as his musical 
genius knew no bounds ho ventured willingly 
into all regions, and often gave lavishly where 
a wise economy of musical means would have 
served the dramatic purpose better. Such 
moments are, however, few and fur lietweeu. 
The less musically gifted, philosophizing 
Cluck avoided those breakers. When ho 
composed an opera, he endeavored to forget 
•' that be was a musician," while Mozart was 
so much of a musician that the dramatist 
came sometime., iu danger of lieing lost to 
sight. One of these purely musical freaks is 
to bo found in the Allegro movoment of 
Donna Annas aria, •• Nou mi dir. bell ' idol." 
Upon the syllable a of the word •■ sentir«," 
roulades occur, filling eight measures. Iu a 
merely musical sense, and when executed by 
a great artist, tliia passago is a very effective 
vocalization. It is absolute music, and be- 
ing absolute music it is here entirely out of 
keeping with dramatic expression and truth; 
it should not have found a place here. It 
wax, on the part of tho immortal master, a 

Now let us turn our attention to another 
number of the same opera. I mean LapO- 
rellu's "Cutalogo" Aria; and here we shall 
find the master in one of his best iiiqoiU. Don 
Giovanni, seeing himself suddenly brought 
face to face with Donna Elvira, whom he 
had shamefully descried, effects his retreat 
surreptitiously, and leaves Klvira with his 
valet. Leporello, though the type of a cow- 
aidly buffoon, is however, always ready to 
indulge con amort in any tricks of hia mas- 
ter's, if the occasion proves safe from imme- 
diate danger. To console Donna Elvira for 
Don Giovanni's desertion, he ironically pro- 
duces a long register or u catalogo " of hi* 
master's amorous adventures, Mozart divid- 
ed tlie aria into two part* : the first part 
(Allegro) is composed in a mero parlondo 
style, in which tho composer endeavored to 
do justice not alone to tho declamatory mean- 
ing of the different words, but also to the dra- 
matic expression of the talkative valet. Lepo- 
retlo, watching the effect of bis barefaced im- 
position and iinpertiueuce on |H>or Donna El- 
vira, is now and then oti the |soinl of burst- 
ing out into malicious laughter. (Listen to the 
orchestra ! it tells us all tho humorous mood 
Leporetlo feola within himself; how it dial- 
lers, how it chuckles, how it laughs !) Lepo- 
rello, the rogue, after all this braggadocio, 
finally affects (Andante) to enter into a more 
touching sympathy with his victim, and strikes 
a. tender strain ; he cannot remain, however, 
in that affected temper ; ho soon forgets him- 
self. In an imposing manner ho mentions ■ e 
la grunde maestosa to break out, immedi- 
ately afterwanU, into " la piccina, la piccina, 
la piccina," etc , chattering away 



to his humorous nature, which is at once 
stronger than himself. Ho lakes up the 
first sentimental period, and at last finishes 
by making downright fun of the ]>oor de- 
luded huly ; he sings the " voi aapete <|uel 
ebe fit" with such a sneering, satirical leer 
as to leave not tho least doubt that his ten- 
der sentiments were all affected for mischief's 
sake. This aria has no logical musical mean- 
ing without the words and the action ; it cam- 
not even be translated without becoming dis- 
torted in iu general dramatic effect. To praise 
it as a fiuo musical composition is to utter a 
platitude. Hut it is unsurpassed as a psy- 
chological delineation of the characteristics of 
a certain kind of dramatic expression, — here 
done, by the composer, by means of the in- 
separable union of poetry, music, and mimic 
art- Let any actor declaim Uio words, and 
however experienced and talented be may bo, 
ho will fall far behind the lyrico-dramatic in- 
terpreter of tlto impersonation Mozart had in 
view when ho created the incomparable aoeue. 
Thus every page of Mozart's operas gives 
proof of hia deep knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, ami of the means which lay within 
his art for reaching hia ideal aim ; for he too 
was under the faithful belief tbal the com- 
poser was able to express decided emotion* 
by means of music intimately connected with 
words, both arts, poelry and music, concurring 
to express thought, sentiment, and feeling at 
the same time. Nay, we even find, as in Le- 
porcllo's aria, that this union of the two arts is 
often so close that either will lose when sepa- 
rated from the other. I will quote here a pas- 
sage from one of Mozart's letters to fortify the 
central point of my position regarding the 
great composer's consummate knowledge of 
the dramatic means he had to make use of in 
order to do justice to hia impersonations. At 
the linie of his composing " Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem .Serail," ho writes to his father, giv- 
ing him an aocouut of the opera, and aays 
with regard to Osrain's aria: "The 'Drum 
beim Barte des l'ropheteu ' is still in the 
same tempo (that of the first part of the aria), 
but in quicker notes ; and as his [Osmin's] 
anger is increasing, this Allegro assai, taken 
in a different key and more accelerated tem- 
po, must produce the finest effect, especially 
as one is under the impression that the aria 
is finished. A man who is in a violent fit of 
auger exceeds all order, measure, and aim ; 
he loaes all control over himself, and so music 
must loae all control over itself." 

I. '.'iris RlTTER. 



HERMANN GOETZ: HI8 SYMPHONY 
IN F. 

Mr- George Grove, in his 14 Dictionary 
of Musicians," gives the following brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the lamented young com- 
poser whose Shakespeare opera has excited 
so much attention in Germany, and whose 
Svmphony, twice performed during the paat 
season iu Mmc. Viardot Louis's concerts in 
London, excited general admiration : — 

" Goetr, Hermann, born at Ke-nigsberg 
Dec. 17, 1840, died at Hottingen, Zurich, 
Dec. 3, 1876, a composer of some perform- 
ance aud of greater promise. Though evi- 
dencing great musical ability at on early age, 
he did not receive any regula 
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till ho was seventeen. After passing some 
time at the University of Konigsbcrg. be at 
length decided on a musical career, and pitted 
himself at Uic school of Stein, at Berlin, where 
he was the pupil of Billow in playing and 
Ulrich in composition. In 1863 he succeeded 
Kirchnpr as organist at Wintcrthur, support- 
ing him«elf also by teaching, and embracing 



piano-forte quintet, in C minor ; his Friihling's 
overture, in A i and his piano-forte sonata, in 
G minor, for four hands, are all hort ligite. 
bearing the sign-manual of one who wear* 
the crowu of artistic royalty. Upon this, 
however, we need not at present insist. The 
symphony played lost Tuesday, in London, 
under (be direction of Mr. Weisl Hilt, and in 



ny musical work that fell in bis way. Mean- , Liverpool under that of Signor Riuidcggcr 

(in the absence of Sir Julius Benedict), more 
than tutrices for the purpose of vindicating 
the claims of the composer, and to it our re- 
marks may be limited. Wc have already 
characterized it as the noblest, most beautiful, 
and most artistic work of recent years, and 
we deliberately claim Ibis high award on the 
ground that all the conditions are fully satis- 
fied. What, in the case of an orchestral 
symphony, are those conditions ? The an- 
swer is, melodic beauty, lively and pleasing 
fancy, constructive skill, and wealth of varied 
and all of which arc found in the 
But, looking at the 
from Schiller, which prefaces it, • In des 
heilig stille Riiiime inusst du fliebeii 
an* lies Lebcns Drang,' some one may ask 
how fur it justifies this avowed poetic basis. 
Such a question must always be difficult 
when the composer has given no key to bis 
meaning in detail, and hero wc can put for- 
ward nothing but conjecture. That, how- 
ever, is easy, and we do not hesitate to say 
that the application of the motto should be 
limited to the slow movement. But we go 
further, and assume that the Ailagio was 
originally a separate piece, written to illus- 
trate Schiller's lines. Goetz was fond of thus 
preaching from a text, anil wonderfully bap- 
i*rmons, as those are able to assert 
who know bis six charming and poetical 
" Genrebilder " for the piano-forte. On the 
assumption put forward the relevancy of the 
if over music declared 
fuge from the storms 

flashed into fame when I of the world in the holy quietude of their own 
ml the " Taming of the | hearts, the strains of Goetz's Adagio, now 
passionate, now reposeful, do so ' with most 
miraculous organ.' But wc can afford to ig- 
nore the questiou of poetic basis in presence 
of the more positive qualities asserlcd by this 
chrf-d'eruvre. As to melody, tho symphony 
is one continuous stream. We may not, |>er. 
haps, speak of it as Denluim did of the 
by sap and Thames, 'strong without rage, without o'er- 
f a fortress, flowing full,' for here and there Goetz be- 
comes a little obscure through the very 
wealth of his ideas. But this is a fault on 
the right side, and one the blame of which 
the composer shares with many an illustrious 
master. As to fancy, we need only cile the 
Intermezzo, — a dainty aud suggestive piece 
of work, worthy of Mendelssohn in his most 
imaginative mood, while in point of construct- 
ive skill it would be hard to find anything 
outside the productions of the greatest musi- 
lo the opening Allegro. Here 



i he was engaged in the composition of n 
o|>era adapted by J. V. Widmann from * The 
Taming of the Shrew," and entitled Dtr 
Widmpiinttigrn Zuhmvng. It was, after 
much delay and many disappointments (not 
unnatural with the first work of an unknown 
composer), produced at Mannheim Oct. 11. 
1874. Its success, however, was great and 
rapid; it was played at Vienna (Feb. 1X73). 
Leipzig, Berlin, and a dozen other towns in 
Germany, and has recently (1878) been pub- 
lished in English (Augener. For a full an- 
alysis of the work sec tho Mut. Ktnrd for 
1878). It was followed by a Symphony in 
F, also successful, and by a second opera. 
Francttcn di Rimini (Mannheim, Sept. 30, 
1877). TliU, however, was not finished when 
its author, long a prey to ill health, did. as 
already staled. The first two acts were fin- 
ished, and the third fully sketched ; it has 
been completed, in compliance with Goetz's 
last request, by his friend Franck, and pro- 
duced at Mannheim. Sept. 30, 1877. Betides 
the above works Goetz has published a F. F. 
trio, a quartet, and various piano-forte pieces." 

Speaking of tho Symphony in F, a writer 
in the I>ondon JTuticai iVorid says : — 

" Fancy this great artist and true poet — 
for such wo now know him to have la-en — 
actually unable, when starting on his career, I py i 
to find the means of earning bread ; glad to 
compete for, anil delighted to win, a poor 
organist's place at Wiuterlhur ; and doomed 

to spend the last and best years of his short motto is undeuiable, f 
life drudging as a teacher in Zurich. No that men should take 
wonder that, albeit he 
surprised Germany hi 

Shrew," Goetz died at thirty-six or that, lik 
Schubert, he infnsed into all his utterances 
more or less of a melancholy that appeals to 
us as a lament. Justice, however, bas been 
quick to avenge him. Unlike Schubert, his 
genius had not to wait through weary year* for 
full recognition, nor, even in this country, to 
slowly force its way, as best 
trench, creep up to tho ramp 
It may be said that Goetz's early fume in 
England is due to the chance production of 
his npura at Drury Lane by Hcrr Carl Mey- 
der. Let us call the fact an accident if we 
will, and what then ? Accident plays us 
brilliant a part in the world's history as de- 
sign, and if, in the drama of English music. 
Goetz became known through Herr Meyder's 
' aaide,' so much the more credit to us that 
his name fell upon acute ears aud stirred 
inquiring mind.. This is certain, at any rate, 
— we have added him to our list of mas- 
ters, and mean to keep him there. For our 
resolve w*o have ample reason, not found 
•olely in hi» opera and bis symphony. 
Looking at the posthumous works of Goetz. 
now in course of publication, it is impossible 
to deny the man's surpassing genius. His 
psalm, 'By the waters of Babylon his 



Goetz manifests a power of developing his 
ideas not unworthy to lie compared with that 
of Beethoven. Every scrap of bis chief 
Is utilized and made the source from 
spring beautiful and varied sprays of 
fancy subordinated to a rigid sense of ortho- 
dox furm. Best of all, the symphony, espe- 
cially tho Adagio, comes to us as ■ 



utterance of feeling rather than a mere scho- 
lastic exercise. We know that the composer 
speaks to us through it from the depths of 
his nature, impelled by the 'unconscious ne- 
cessity " of which Wagner makes so great a 
parade. Hence arises the originality of the 
music. Any man so moved must needs be 
distinctive, for minds and souls differ as 
greatly as faces, and no two are exactly alike. 
This may account, 'perhaps, for the occasional 
strangeness of the master's harmonic progres- 
sions, some of which we should not care to 
defend from an orthodox point of view. 
But here, also, Goetz is supported by illus- 
trious precedents, and we well know that the 
heterodoxy of genius in ono generation be- 
comes a common standard of faith in the 
next. To sum up, this symphony is a great 
work and a rich possession. Adding it to our 
artistic treasures, let us not forget the obli- 
gation to be just to it* dead composer, and to 
raise to his mei 
knowledge of all his i 
as worthy." 

CHAMBER MUSIC IN PROVIDENCE, R I. 

A* it msy interest your readers lo know what 
is doing musically in Providence, 1 tend you a 
notice of the first two of a series of fuur concerts 
given by the "Cecilia" of that city, an organi- 
zation similar to the " Euterpe " of Boston, 'Phe 
aitnt and standard of the society are indicated by 
the following programmes : — 

I. February It. Artists: Miss Fanny Kcl- 
li>2g, and the New York Philharmonic Club 
(Messrs. Richard Arnold, first violin; Julius 
Ganlxbcrg, second violin; Einil Gramm, viola ; 
Charles Werner, violoncello). Programme : — 

Quartet In I) muoir (FV 
'* At'vhrn Ills IS-**," from 

Selections from Qusitel In D, No. 7 (- Hit Millar's I 
uful tHiipliUr-'l, Ksff- Tk.l-rop.MU; TV Mill. So^i: 
„. Widm»itn, MtiasHai * Im ll.rt.l. Op. 17, No. «, 
Frsns; Tnu fur violin, ijok snd 'otUo, SerenuSt. Op. 8, 
I U - 1 1 >,•■.- 1 • ; Song, "Heidi Bills." Koseasl j Violin Solo, 
Grpsy \MouW Ssisuti; Mr. Kichird Arnold; Selection 
fra.il Qeartet in Q minor, Xo. 2. Adsjjio, (is rot u, 1 

II. February Si. Artists : Mrs. W. U. I 
wood, pianist ; Mr. W. H. Fessenden. tenor, 
and the new Beethoven Quartette Club (Messrs. 
Charles N. Allen, violin; Julius Ackeroyd, sec- 
ond violin ; Henry Heindl, viola; and Wulf Fries, 
'cello. Programme : — 

Ksno Quintet, Op. 41, F. list, Sehiinum ; Swig, Ade- 
laide." Op. 46. Ileeliioicji; I'-uki Solo, ilsl.relieii. Op. IM, 
ltsff; Nootrs : rtuhaiistriii. a. - Vtsraln^s," Up. Mo 5 ; *, 
•• UoM tolls here Unesth aw." Op. 14. No.»; yusrtet, Op 
It. KrUl, MmideUeofcn; Son*. - TW Rait* Maiden," 
Soisrt; l'okoislxi, piano snd 'orDo, Op. *, Chopin; Selec- 
tion from •• Herat*!*" Quartet IllsrdiO. Allefra »Its»«. 

The society deserve great praise for the spirit 
manifested in the selection of the Schubert 1) mi- 
nor Quartet as the opening piece in tlieir series 
of concerts. It was an auspicious beginning, a 
true harbinger of what was to follow. The 
quartet is one of the finest compositions of its 
class. The first movement needs study for 1u 
fitll appreciation, though there are charming bits 
of melody scattered hero and there which must 
appeal to any sympathetic listener. Of the 
Theme and Variations (Andante) nothing neo<l 
be said. It is well knovn as one of the most 
masterly pieces of writing in all musical litera- 
ture. You will hardly find a more perfect set of 
variations on any theme. It is the gem of the 
work. The Scherzo is very decideil and effect- 
ive, and the Trio simply exquisite, — just such 
as Schubert only could write. The Finale presto 
is full of suppressii! fire, and carries you on 
irresistibly In its rapid movement. In the main 



•thumuul, SrhnWrt ; Arts, 
Aeu siol OsUles." Ifsndel ; 
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c quartet w M well played, the Tenia con Vari- 
ioui anil Scherzo especially well. The work is 



long anil difficult, ami «« prepared at very 
•hort notice. This probably accounts for wliat- 
ever -short-comings were apparent in the render- 
ing, and may hIh> account, aha, for the fact 
that about one third of the hut movement waa 
cut out bodily. This proceeding is to U* ear* 
ncstly depreeau-d us unwarrantable for any rea- 
son. The extreme length of the quartet cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse, for, at the rate it goes, 
it would not have taken two minutes more to 
have played the omitted portion. Nay, more, it 
shows a want of respect for the composer, who, 
in this caw. revised bin work with great care, 
and ii entitled to have it played Intact a. he 
finally left it. In the " Life of Schubert," by 
Kreis-lc Hellhoni, translated by A. D. Cole- 
ridge (vol. ii. p. 77). I lin.l the following : The 
I) minor quartet " was given under the direction 
of Schubert himself, who made the alterations 
ami curtailment! he judged necessary on the 
freshly copied parts.*" This waa on January 2!), 
182)1. On February 1, " it was rehearsed ag-aiu, 
and played an a new work." 

The Quartet by KalT belongs to the romantic 
school, and, judging from the two movements 
given, seems to be a fine composition. The 
•' Proposal " — a dialogue between the 'cello ami 
first violin, — is hap|.ilv conceived and finelv writ- 
ten ; and "The Mill" i. latently cxprc.'sive of 
the reality. Tlie movements were beautifully 
rendere<l and heartily enjoyed. 

The Trio by Bcttitovrn was a rare treat ami 
a gwat success. The playing wa» altogether n» 
fine aa any during the evening. 

The selections from the quartet br Bazzini. of 
Milan, were also interesting. The entire work 
waj given at a recent concert of the Philharmonic 
Club in New York, and the Trihunt critic wrote : 
" It is au excellent work, claxsic-nl in form as in 
spirit, and treated in a thoroughly masterly man- 
ner. Two of the movement* were peculiarly 
attractive: an Andante, and a dainty Gavotte 
(theae were the two given here), the latter of 
i written by Padre Mar- 
And his remarks seem 
just Whether Use work will live and take its 
place among what the musical world is pleased 
to call •' Use classics " is doubtful, hut it cer- 
tainly Is u fine composition. 

The songs were splendidly given. We like 
Miss Kellogg"* singing very much. Site seems 
to enter so thoroughly and heartily into the spirit 
of tike composer. Her rendering of Si-human n's 
" Widtnung " could hardly be improved, and 
.the meaning of the Franz " Im llcrbst " was 
made very pal-sable to all who heard It. Mr. 
Bonner accompanied, to the great satisfaction 
of all. 

The violin solo waa interesting as an exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Arnold's really fine playing, but In 
itaelf not exceptionally enjoyable. 

The second concert was even finer than the first. 
Of the brilliant Piano Quintet of Schumann lit- 
tle need be said. It i* well known, and is one of 
the really great work* that will never die. It* 
meaning and beauty grow u|ion one with every 
bearing. We cannot hear it too often. There 
is no work of it* kind of su]<crtor merit in the 
range of musical composition. 

A* a whole, the rendering was spirited and 
musical. The difficult Agitato in tlie Mania wa» 
given with splendid effect by all the artists. 
Mrs. Sherwood - * staccato playing in this -.union 
of the quintet was superb. She failed, however, 
to consult her fellow-artist* in beginning one of 
the trios in the Scherzo, thus causing a slight 
confusion for a bar or two ; but this was immedi- 
ately remedied. This very 



compter's idea, and to " 
pretcd it to tlie bearers, 
few blemishes, one hardly likes to mention them. 

I beg lejivc to differ, in the artists" favor, with 
the critic of the Providence Journal of February 
26, who says: "The rhythm," in the slow move- 
mcnt, " was not always kept perfectly distinct, as 
it sometimes seemed like a fi-B movement instead 
of a 4-4." This is a criticism often made, — pos- 
sibly sometimes with justice, but not in this 
case. Having lb.- score belore me, and giving 
special attention to this point, I was particularly 
impressed with the distinctness with which the 
4-4 rhythm was marked, and this, too, without in- 
terfering with tlie needed delicacy in the render- 
ing. It surely must be difficult to play this 
movement without g' v ' n g '' K! effect of a 6-8 
rhythm ; but in the present instance the 4-4 
rhythm was certainly most successfully main- 
tained. 

Mrs. Sherwood's solo was beautifully done, 
tn response to a hearty encore, she gave an 
Etude of Tbalberg's. In her performance, of 
the Chopin Polonaise with Mr. Fries she was 
also very successful. Mr. Fries played, as he 
always does, delightfully , and both artists 
seemed to have caught Use spirit of the work. 

The songs were in perfcvi 
rest of the programme. Of 
" Adelaide " was the greatest of all, and Mr. 
Fcwcndcn sang it with much fervor and expres- 
sion. As an encore, he sang •• Nina," by Pcr- 
golesc. We must thank him for the two delight- 
ful songs of Rubinstein, — a selection, we believe, 
made by himself. Tlie words and music in each 
are fitly joined the one to the other, making a 
complete unit, — an absolute necessity in every 
true song. 

A critic in the last number of the Journal 
(March I) spoke of Mr. Feasenden's style as 
very •' refined and finished," perhaps a trifle too 
" and wiili a too great fondness for pia- 
effects ; " adding, " If he could only ap- 



Altogeiher. the two concert* were about aa fine 
a* we hear nowadays. We only wish we could 
liear one like them every week, and that every 
city and town in the country could have a like 
privilege. What an elevating and refining in- 
fluence such music has , how iuspiring in the 
sometimes hard and wearisome struggle of life ; 
how constantly it bring* new gift* of re»t, peace, 
and jor ! A. O. L. 

NlVroUT, It. I , MarrK 14. 



THE OPERA IN BERLIN. 

in the London Pall Moll Gaunt 



ful his stronger tones are, be might use them 
more frequently and to excellent advantage." 
With this we agree, and would say he did use 
them with splendid effect at the words, " Oh, 
would this* were ever abiding I " in the second 
song. To a persistent encore of Smart's " Rhine 
Maiden," he responded with n " Yolkslied," by 
Heller. The accompaniment* were played by 
Mr. Kelly. 

The Mendelssuhn Quartet at the time of its 
composition appeared as the first for stringed in- 
struments. It was written in 1828, in Berlin, 
(Rictx: Catalogue of Mendelssohn's works). It is 
a very fine work, thoroughly characteristic of its 
author, full of charming and delicious melody, 
and is worked up with great skill and effect. 
The several movement* arc integral part* of one 
whole ; near the close of the last movement a 
portion of the first I* introduced. The sauic theme 
binds the whole into an organic unity. 

Tlie rendering was generally very good : once 
or twice a slight confusion, quickiy remedied and 
hardly noticeable, unless one had the score and 
was following very closely. We think the eu- 
semble playing was rather better than that of the 
New York Clnh, though the playing, as u whole, 
was not so delicate. There was more breadth 
and body of tone in the Beethoven Club, and in 
many respects this i* to be preferred. It waa a 
truthful slip of the printer when in the announce- 
ment of the formation of Use club, he said, "Mr. 
Allen has organize. I a itroitg quartette, 
of a " string quartette." 

The happy music of Father Haydn »enl us 
borne in a 



Must student* of history are aware that Napo- 
leon drew up the regulations for carrying on the 
Theatre Francais amid the flames of Moscow. 
History in this instance but repeated itself, 
Frederick the (J real having supervised from afar 
the planning and building of the Berlin Opera 
House during the turmoil of Use first Sllesian 
campaign ; and within five months of the signing 
of the Treaty of Berlin lie was present on it* for* 
uial opening on the 7th of December, 1742, on 
which occasion firaun's Ctrtar and CUopalra 
was produced. Yoltaire, the following year, saw 
7'irus written by Frederick himself, — "with the 
important aid of Grauii," notes Mr. Carlyle, who, 
whilst mentioning thai this operatic hobby cost 
the monarch heavy sums, and that " a i 
lie, and that only," waa admitted to the y 
anccs gratuitously, does not mention that the 
Potsdam grenadiers formed part of Use public In 
question, standing as stifT a* if on parade, at the 
back of the pit. The ballet also engrossed much 
of Frederick's attention, and wc find him pru- 
dently noting down that he wanted " something 
that would amuse and at the same lime would 
not cost much ; " protesting, too, that be would 
spend nothing on the ballets, and ordering a dan- 
cer and hi* wife, " not worth six sous," to be sent 
off at once. Frederick ruled singers ami dancer* 
with a rod of iron, routing one out of bed with 
his crutch | and, after having brought her to the 
theatre by an escort or hussars, placed a couple 
of sentries behind the scenes, till site opened ber 
mouth and sang in tears, which moved the bouse 
to raptures. He paid them fairly, but regulated 
their applause like a fugleman j and he, the hero 
of Rosbach, descended into such detail as to de- 
cide that " Umbo should be dressed as a i 
al nymph, in flesh colored satin and silver j 
with flowers.'* 

The Opera House was erected under Fred- 
erick's special directions by Baron von Knobela- 
dorf, after the model of the Pantheon at Athens ; 
the inscription " Fredericus Rex Apollini et Mu- 
sis," on the main front, revealing the idea that 
had inspired the king. On the stage of this 
somewhat gloomy building all the cclcbritlc. of 
their day were seen and hcanl in turn. From 
it the victories of Frederick II. and the birth 
of Frederick William II. were announced. Here 
was celebrated the splendid festival instituted in 
honor of Queen Louisa by Prince Ferdinand and 
Prince Augustus. From this stage the Russian* 
were welcomed as the deliverers of Berlin, and 
the victories of the Allies were read out to the 
audience ; and here a brilliant fete was held after 
the ceremony of homage on the accession of Fred- 
erick William IV., in 1840. The first Opera 
House wa* burned down on the 15th of August, 
184S, after Uic ballet "The Deserter through 
Love " had been given. A new edifice rose from 
it* ashes within fourteen months; for the old 
walls, within which the great captain of his age, 
wearied with work and victory, was wont to take 
hLs pleasure, now listening with ravished ears to 
the notes of a J 
feet of the « 



ng the twinkling 
and now jesting 
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i at one of the man- passing down tin- Linden, on a summer « 
, were Mill left standing. It is true that j you »rc often assailed by enger Israelites prof- 
old solid internal magnificence or marble, j i'ering opera ticket* at SOU percent, premium, 
bronze, and Gobelins tapestry was replaceil by There are, in fact, a number of '■ feed} " men 
pasteboard and CM*M| ret for idl tills the inteT- always lumging about the building, who make a 
nal aspect of the house i» far gayer and brighter living by buying up these tickets and .disposing 
than it wa» of old. Altliough tlie decorations of: of them at an enhanced price. The office for the 
the building are tasteful and rich, and the intc- -ale of tickets o|iena at eight in the morning, and 
rior arrangement* admirable, the seats arc uncora- J the strictest impartiality is observed in the din- 



'• Old Cuard." and the 
steps justifies lh 
point of view. lint though 
sometime* surrender, they 
up their minds to die. 




TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES. 1 

mOM INSTRl-CTIONa Or MB. WILLIAM St. 



fnrtably narrow ; the temperature, too, by the 
time the first act is over, is very l-kc that of the 
heated chamber of a Turkish bath, and odors by 
no means those of Arnby the Blest are apt to 
prevail. As the native portion of the audience 
do not go so much for enjoyment as to be ad- 
vanced in the cultivation of a musical taste, am 



allowed to prevail. Tin- ladles, it may be noted, 
appear indifferently in evening or walking dress ; 
while with the gentlemen white ties and swalluw- 
tails are altogether in the minority. Despite the 
presence of royally and the court, of the foreign 
ambassadors and numerous other dignitaries, for 
the most part in uniform, the scene in front of the 
stage is scarcely brilliant. It uinv be mentioned 



that at the Berlin royal theatres officers arc not 
allowed to show themselves in the pit, but are 
relegated to the second tier of boxes; the pit the men are 
being mostly abandoned to tlie richer middle to buy ami 



classes, the representative* of commerce 



jstssal of places. First come first served is lite 
rule. lie who arrives earliest gels the pick of 
the places ; fur, as the entry to the office is 
through a long passage so narrow that two |tco- 
ple cannot stand in it abreast, positions are se- 
cured according to the order of arrival. When 
Lohengrin and other popular operas are per- 
formed, people commence to gather ruuml the 
office door at three o'clock in the morning ; and 
by tlie time reasonable men are thinking of get- 
ting up all the best places are gone, and fabulous 
prices have to be paid by those who require 
tlbcm. A six-shilling ticket for a representation 
of Lahrngrin lias been known to fetch as much 
as thirty-six shillings. This was something ex- 
ceptional; but it is a common thing for ticket? 
to fetch thrice their uriginal cost. The practice 
is not only connived at by the authorities, but 
licensed, it being otherwise illcsal 
icll opera ticket* at Berlin. The 



II. 



I* open to serious criticism. The companies of 
the court theatre* are regular state officials 
having titular prefixes rights to retiring pensions, 
and all sorts of privileges that induce them to 
cling to their profession to extreme old age. The 
Opera House is provided with plenty of singers, 
some of whom do nothing for half the year. 
Whether they have any voice left is not much 
considered : they have been at one time first rate 
singers ; but usually just as they have lost the 
last remnant of their voices they gel engaged for 



and ranks of the agents are mainly recruited 
old actors, vah-ts wit of place, guluVa, etc. 
the Horse •• crash " opera tickets have been ob- 
tainable at less exorbitant prices than they for- 
merly 



If the lyrical performances nt the Opera are 
often mediocre, they are more than com ficn sated 
(in the eyes of the Berlincse) by the jserfectlun 
anil splendor of the hnllcl*. What is lacking in 
lungs is made up in legs, and a large stage and 
su|M.-rb mounting enable the finest ballets in Eu- 
rope to lie here produced. Yet in tins branch 
of art there is the same general complaint that 



life at the Opera House, and have no need to veterans lag superfluous on the stage; for, like 
trouble themselves about the future. Tlie an- the singers, the figurante* are also engaged for 
dience, musically speaking, is a highly educated life. Listen to a Berliner's lament upon this 
one ; yet, possibly on the (resumption that it is subject : " Twenty years ago," observes he, 
powerless to effect any change for Uie lictter. It "when I wa* still going to the gymnasium, these 
indulgent not alone bouris had just the same bewitching smile, jutt 
but to artiste* the same pearly teeth (perhaps the) bar* recent- 
ly got a new set), just tlie same black, sunken 
eyes, and just the same fairy legs. They bad 
the same names they Iwar now ; and it is my 
fault, not theirs, if I have grown older mean- 
while. I will engage to present a quartet whose 
combined ages amount to over two hundred 
years. Whole generations may |»sa away with- 
out our ballet suffering any change in it* immor- 
tal sylphs. There are premieret ituntrunet who 
have seen three manager* depart ; and if I com- 
pare a play-bill fifteen or twenty years old with 
one of to-day, I find in both the names of those 
who were all in the bloom of youth and beauty 
when the ol 



The Chinese say, " Economy I* saving and 
spending at the same time." Tlie Yankee think* 
that economy is saving. If I don't tell what I 
know, what a pig I am I I might ea*Uy hide my 
knowledge from you, lost you — — 

" Flood the market wiih picture*?" 

Yes, or I might selfishly fear that you wouhl 
do something U tter than I ; when you know 
that I 've always said that I would n't leach if I 
did n't think that some of you were going some 
day to do better work than 1 can do. How 
many men arc there down town who are hoping 
that *ome clerk is going to 1« smarter than they 
are? It i* only in art that the worker help 
each other. 

" But all artist* would not do it." 

Then they are not true artist*. If a man is so 
selfish as tu wish to keep what he knows to him- 
self, that man ha* n't any soul to put on can- 
va«. 

But we easily sec where other* don't do right. 
When I go about, growling about Boston and 
her idea* of art, it is because I am not painting. 
When I'm hard nt work, I'm helping Boston to 
love art. 

I-.merson says. ' It is better to write a poor 
poem than a good critlcUin.' " 

True. And I hail rather paint a poor pict- 
ure than write a good criticism. It is the critic* 
that make us so timid. You don't quite dare to 
paint a* you sec and feel. You can't get rid of 
tits tlsought of what people will say of your 
work. That 's why you struggle so bard for 
form. But you must not work for that alone. 
That i* what the academies, the world over, are 
striving for ; and when they get it, what ia it 
worth ? 

I >o what you can do without fear. There '■ 
fear enough in love. Let youraclf ezprett your- 
self.' Thunder ! You 'd wake up some morn- 
ing and paint the whole thing in at once. 
What docs Flandrin say ? " He who does n't 
receive from hi* av icl an impression can never 
hope. In imitating that model, to give to those 
seeing hi* work any impression but that of a 
thing dumb anil dead. But he who 
bat he sees will, in spite of all it* fault 



to singers with impaired voices, 
whose voice* are perfect enough, 1ml who sing 
systematically out of tune. At the Berlin Opera 
the orchestration is, with occasional exceptions, 
perfect, tbe costume* good, and tlie mite en stint 
irreproachable ; so that the strongest possible 
contrast is afforded by the singing. Wagner is 
an especial favorite with the Berlincse ; nnd his 
Lohengrin is generally given on state occa- 
sions, while Tannkftuser, Iliensi, and the other 
compositions of the author of Das Judenlkum in 
der Muni: are *o many stock opera*. The other 
for whose works a predilection exist* 
lerman, and include Meyerbeer, 
Weber, Mnxart, and Beethoven with his solitary 
opera. Cbcrubini is also an especial favorite We have a 

Willi tbe Berlincse, with wltom Der WassertrUger orations and costumea; but the old groti|s never 
is tbe most popular of bis productions. Verdi's vary. Pity always rise* in my breast when I 
opera* ant occasionally performed on off nights, see how sonic of these ladies try to call attention 
but Doniirlli's arc scarcely ever heard. from the stiffness of their limbs ; I seem to hear 

Despite all drawbacks, the opera at Berlin en- rheumatism crying out for mercy. Poor c real- 
joys a popularity that is fully exemplified by the [ urea ! necessity forces them to go on charming 
great difficulty in obtaining tickets without lie- 1 ua ; for some of them possess noth ug beyond 
speaking them some time before, even under fifty or a hundred thousand thaler*, on which, of 
ordinary circumstances. When a favorite opera course, they cannot live. Thev have been as- , - 

is announced, and a favorite singer is cast for a sored of the right to die in this place by a fur- ' " »} mptom*." so to speak. V. believer you see 
good part, all the ticket* are snapped up by mer love passage with a whilom cadet, who now , anything that hit* your ca*e. write 11 down, 
speculators, and retailed at two or three times sit, unmo.cd In his box. with a gray moustache I I*" 0 * oa ,i ? nt , Don i ft 

their original cost. Under such circumstances, nnd covered with orders." Tlie old opera AoW- «■•»«■ J™»"» \ a «- V ^ «* 

a decent place for any opera worth hearing can- tub are called "Mitt uncles." The Berlin "* «" C ""* J «*• ""J lo « ■'">" 

not be had for lea* than four or five tlialcrs. corps de ballet are known colloquially as the I > CapyrlgM, IS7», by Helen M. Kaewltoo. 



Don't take advice unless you know where it 
n. If a person ccmcs into jour studio, 
it is n't Istst to turn round too many canvases. 
You don't see what he does. Why show your 
work ? If he says, " I 'd do so and so to that 
picture," you might reply, " So you would I " If 
any one can improve on Rubinstein or Michael 
Angelo, let him do it, and we'll rwpect hi* 
work. 

" Judges of art in Boston 1 " What is their 
judgment worth ? Not fifty cent*. " Essipoff 
docs n't touch me I " No, but spruce gum might I 

Once in a while look into my [ 
read on until you come to 



il you com 
Keep a 
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licked to death. The miser gets drowned at iu 
w.rh the weight of lilt dollnr*. Hating! It has 
tied up more unlit than we 'vo any idea of. If 
the thinj; is wliat you need, take ii, and say, " I 
thank you." 



^tmgljt's 'Journal of iHujatic. 
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SOME PECULIAR PHASES OK VIRTU- 
OSITY. 

Wiiktiikr it is true or not that we now live 
in a rouiiical age which may he jiwtly termed 
an age of virtuosity, we will hy no mean, take 
upon ourselves to determine. Virtuosity, in a 
good sense, is a pa rely relative term, and the 
fact that m*it of the higher class of new mu- 
sic published today makes very exorbitant 
i upon the executive ability of even 
rilliant performer* is no proof lluit 
nsof previous periods did not make 
relatively as great demands upon the execu- 
tive technique of contemporary players. The 
progress in technical executive power tliul 
artists have made in the hut seventy-live or 
one hundred years is something immense. 
Even those persons who regard the peculiar 
developments of modern music us belougiug 
wholly to the domain of progress must ad- 
mit that, whatever advance the art of compo- 
sition has made, it sinks iuto insignificance 
when compared with the huge strides that 
have been made in the art of performing. 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics 
of this advance in technique has been that its 
most prominent promoters have been unable 
to hold anything like a monopoly of their in- 
novations. The rule that * what nun has 
done, that can man do," holds especially good 
here. Such and such a player may astonish 
the world with some unprecedented flight of 
virtuosity ; the key-board is still warm from 
his touch when his new feat is echoed back 
by the hands of an army of other players, 
who are already able to perform it as well as 
he. and iu five or ten years he has brought 
nearly the whole performing world up to his 
own level. Psgaiiini is hailed us a magician 
for his left-hand pizzieatos and his double- 
stopping iu artificial harmonics, lint what 
violinist of any eminence to-day cannot do 
the same? Liszt's whilom '• impossibilities " 
are very possible now, and have taken a po- 
sition among the commonplaces of the con- 
cert-room. It is Columbus's egg ovor again. 
Every man who makes important discoveries 
in the technical part of the art of performing 
(for soch things belong more pixqicrly to the 
domain of discovery than to that of original 
invention) does the world unshakable serv- 
ice ; but the sole supremacy he wins thereby 
over his fellows is very short-lived. 

The ituitablc nature of innovations in tech- 
nique is a thing of which we rarely find a 
counterpart in the art of composition. Even 
such tricka in writing us are commonly called 
"effects" ar*- not always e-sy of imitation. 
To be sure, when Rossini astounded all ihea- 
tre-going Europe with hi* famous crescendo* 
on two chords, it was soon found that other 
men could reproduce the effect to very good 
purpose. But such successful taking a leaf 
out of another composer's book is, U|»n the 
whole, rare. What a 



in general, his own property, and his right to 
it is hardly to be invaded, save by direct 
plagiarism; but what a performer does soon 
becomes the common pro|>erty of the world, 
and the ease and rapidity with which it is 
transferred arc at times surprising. 

Were the nicie mastery over the technique 
of this or (hat instrument the only clement 
constituting a fine performance, the number 
of great artists would bo immense ; but every, 
one knows that this is not so, and that, al- 
though the most brilliant player cannot long 
hold his bead above his fellows by dint of his 
technical prowess, there are other qualities 
by virtue of which he can shine forth unap- 
proached and unrivaled. It seems to us to 
lie a mistake lo rank all these finer qualities 
in the performer tinder the general head 
of inspiration and asthetic genius. There 
is a certain element in the art of playing, 
which, albeit ol transcendent importance, is 
of no higher nature than what we call clever- 
ncss, or mvoir faire. The prominent place 
this quality holds in piano-forte playing is 
especially noteworthy, and as the piano-forte 
may lie fairly considered to be the concert 
instrument, par rmffniw. of our day, we 
shall allow ourselves to consider the proper 
application of this peculiar utrnir fain lo 
piano- forte playing in particular, without re- 
gard for its applicability to other instruments. 

It is a singular circumstance that, while 
the piano-forte now enjoys a popularity 
greater than ever before, the general tend- 
ency of the musical spirit of our time is rath- 
er away from it than towards it- Com. 
posers are, in general, more or less influenced 
hy the executivo material they employ in 
their compositions, by the nature and capa- 
bilities of the instruments they write for. An 
orchestral writer who has all the modern in- 
strumental means at command will not hesi- 
tate long as to whether he shall give a solo 
phrase to the oboe or to the clarinet ; the nat- 
ure of the phrase itself will indicate the 
proper instrument easily enough. Rut when 
compo»crs write for the piano-forte, nowadays, 
they often seem to consider it an instrument 
capable of doing anything. It is sufficiently 
well known that the tendency of our day is 
in the direction of intense dynamic musical 
effects. This tendency, whether deplorable 
or not. is assuredly natural and rational ; the 
overwhelming volume of tone which modern 
orchestral works give us is not a purely con- 
ventional or merely adventitious circumstance 
in the music of the period. It is absolutely 
functional ; the very intrinsic character of the 
compositions themselves, of their fundamental 
themes, of their methods of development, 
demands iu 

The linn: has gone by when instrumenta- 
tion was an element of secoudary importance 
in the art of composition, a mere flavoring 
ingredient iu music. To-day instrumenta- 
tion goes hand in hand with the other parts 
of tile art. You can play a Haydn sympho- 
ny on a piano-forte, or arrange it for four or 
five stringed instruments. Bad it will not lose 
so very much of its zest. Try to do the 
same thing with a Liszt symphonic poem, u 
Wagner march, or even with a Ruff or a 
iirahms symphony, and you well nigh pierce 
Uio composition to the very heatU Now the 



difference lietween tlie modern piano-forte 
and the modern orchestra is vastly greater 
than that between the piouo-forte and orches- 
tra of Mozart's time. And yet, when modern 
composers write for the piano-forte, they 
often treat it as if it were an orchestra. 
When they do keep themselves within the 
natural limits of the instrument, one cannot 
at times help feeling that they are laboring 
under an irksome restraint ; ouo can almost 
hear them saying to themselves «• Que diable 
aussi viens jc faire dans cellc maudite galire ? " 
For be it remembered that the piano-forte 
is hardly worthy the name of musical instru- 
ment ; it has no real toue, or, at most, only 
the beginning of a tone. A pianist is to a 
great extent an Illusionist ; his business is to 
make his listeners Ar/i>rv they hear what they 
do uot really hear. When we speak of legato- 
playing on the piano-forte, we use a conven- 
tional term for something that does not really 
exist ; a melody — especially a slow melody 
— played on tho piano-forte is not a series 
of smoothly flowing, connected notes, but a 
series t>f more or less distinctly marked sfor- 
zaudo*. The pianist, by a species of 
jugglery with accent* and rhy 
can cheat us into thinking that we hoar a 
sustained melody, but it is nothing but a make- 
helieve, after all. This power of illusion is, 
to be sure, inborn in some pianists, yet it is 
lo a great extent susceptible of being ac- 
quired by study and practice, and its presence 
is mure a sign of lavoir faire than of any- 
thing else. Iu complete acquirement is the 
most difficult feat that is o|ien to i 
tuosity. Tho piano-forte music of « 
bristles with passages iu which this 
is physically impossible. Take, for example, 
Liszt's formidable transcription of the march 
in Tannhiiturr ; the right-hand passages at 
tho third recurrence of the leading theme 
cannot possibly be played. They can be 
hinted at. so that the listener can, with u pi i» - 
orful effort, hear them in his mind's ear, hut 
really hear them he cannot. .Such passages 
are common in the piano-forte compositions 
of our time, and are tlie rock on which the 
pianist inevitably comes to grief; for he is 
always, as I have said, mi illusionist, and they 
unmask him with pitiless brutality. In this 
phase of pmno-forto playing, virtuosity has 
lung since reached its limit. In attacking 
much of our contemporary music, the virtu- 
oso is but toying with the impossible, and the 
best he can do is to make his failure less 
glaring than that of his rivals. And yet pi- 
anists (for most of the prominent composers 
are pianists) continue writing such things, 
and expect them to have a musical effect 
upon the human ear. If this state of things 
goes on as it has been going on for some 
lime past, the pianist-virtuoso will soon be- 
little else than a living musical solecism. 



w. F. A. 



CONCERTS. 
Haiivaro Musical Association. — The 
seventh Symphony Conrert (Thursday afternoon, 
March 13) had fur once a programme of orches- 
tral pieces only ; yet the lar^c attendance and 
the general pleasure manifested showed that such 
an audience docs nut always need the personal 
attraction of a solo artist to make good music 
palatable. The selection* were the following : — 
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Oterture to •• The Magic Klula " . . . . M„*irt. 

.Sirgfried Idjl (second linn) Wfmtr. 

Symphony, in I) < Brett kop/ uA Hii/tel, Ko. 14). U«<fln. 
Adagio; Allegro. — Andante. — Meuuetto. 

— \ ITKC 

Adagio and Andante {Not. 4 and 5). from the 

t: " Tb« Men of I'ronirtbem." Op. U . BttAam. 

, m C, op. ioi fmrni 

ft./. 



ilor art's Zaubrrftiile Overture, a perfect mod- 
el of iu ki-i I. and a fit initiation into any feast 
of the ideal, vests played with spirit, delicacy, and 
precision, the quick fugue theme being taken at 
just the right tempo for clearness and facility of 
execution, without awkward hurry, and with no 
lo» of verve. Wagner. " Siegfried Idyl ■ — u 
very gentle specimen of tone-color for him — 
was enjoyable in just that way, at an agreeable 
comming.ing and flow of founds, pervaded by a I 
certain mildly melancholy, lunging sentiment, and 
suggestive of the voices of tlje woods and winds ; I 
pleasing, bttt vague, and moving in a circle, 
giving you no sense of progress, like a sweet 
sort of nightmare. The second hearing only 
confirmed this impression of the first, though it 
was delicately rendered by the instruments. The 
happy little Symphony by Haydn, which, may 
luivc been heard in Boston by an older genera- 
tion, but not within our memory, was sure to 
please by its spontaneous beauty and simplicity, 
the cheerfulness and brightness of its theme, 
and that consummate grace and symmetry of 
farm which make the art of Haydn like a sec- 
ond nature. The movements are all light and 
pretty, to be sure, and ijuite unpretentious ; but 
the magic of the Haydn genius is in them, and 
this is more and more refreshing nowadays to 
many whose curiosity about the newe-t composi- 
tions is already somewhat sated. The Andante 
has a light-hearted, airy, careless, almost sketchy 
character ; but there is a vigorous fortissimo of 
basses in the middle of it. which lends it deeper 
background and bold contrast. The Minuet is 
charming, especially the Trio, in which the oboe 
stands out in a captivating solo, very nicely 
played by Mr. de Ribas. Tbe Finale seems to 
end too soon, — one evidence that it is good. 

The pieces from Beethoven's Ballet Music — 
bis earliest extensive work for orchestra, with the 
exception of tbe First Symphony, composed in 
1 8t>0, at Use age of thirty, when, as Thayer says, 
alt his work tells of the " sound mind in sound 
cry popular here tome tlx or 
ago, both in the Thomas and the 
It is sweet, melodious music, 
tbe ballet, of course, for 
particularly tho rather 
of the slow and stately 
But widi the sudden flood of harp 
tones you teem to sec a statue waking into life ; 
ami the bright flute passages which follow, with 
the exquisite violoncello melody, are ever welcome. 
The Suite, by Raff, had been played twice be- 
fore in Boston, — first by Theodore Thomas, and 
then in the sixth season of these concerts. We 
think it made a much better impression this time 
than it did then. We must confess to finding it 
more fresh and genial, Olorc felicitous in its ideas, 
and with less that is overstrained and far-fetched 
than many of Raff's more recent works. The 
Introduction is stately, and ornate, aAer the 
older modi-Is, and it is a good, sound, well rounded 
Fugue that springs from it- The three middle 
movements are quits uriginal and graceful, par- 
ticularly the Scherzo (Presto), a dainty, fairy bit 
of fancy. The Adogictto, too, with ita tender 
cantabiic, was warmly appreriatcd. The March 
is bold and strong, but somewhat coarse ; marches 
are a hobby with this voluminous composer, — 
an easy habit he falls back upon, apparently, 
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The eighth and last concert of this fourteenth 
series took place last Thursday, beginning and 
ending with a great work of Beethoven, — Use 
Eroica and the third tlHM Overture. The 
special attraction was the piano forte playing of 
M. Franz Ruinmel (Schumann Concerto, and 
Lint's Fantasia on Hungarian Airs with orches- 
tra) ; between these, Weber's Prteiata Overture. 
Comments hereafter. 

Mr. B. J. Lang's two concerts at Mechanics' 
Hall, on Thursday afternoons. March 6 and 20, 
were choice and somewhat unique in character. 
Both were very fully attended, especially the 
last, and by the most refined, appreciative sort 
of audience. IV- programme of tbe first con- 
cert was as follows : — 

Sonata, Op 81 

Adagio (Das Lebewohl), Allegro. 
Andante esprestiro (IKe Aboeeenhrtt). 
VireciMUiialnetil* I Dm VViedrneon ). 

Miw Jeesw t cehrane. 
Songs: " Si. tamo, o cars." i.tnan^l by Rob- 
ert Irmnsi 

•• loiter blub'nden ManiM-l-iumeu "... 
- Ihu tat (in Ilr>ii«ii und linden "... 
" Trcitit der Sonimcr eeinen Hueeu " 

••Tbe Eil- King" 

*• Ach wenn ich docb ein Lumcben wi 

" Th» Two Kosea " 

•* Would it were e»er abiding " . . 

Mr. W. J. Wlnth. 

Concert., Ko- 3, Op. 44 

Allegro moJeraUi. — Andante. — Allegro rbwtuto. 
Mr. B. J Lang. 

Tbe glowing, hnlf love-sick, half rapturous, 
impetuous Beethoven Sonata in E-flat. commonly 
named " Les Adieux. L' Absence, et La Ketour," 
la one all steeped in finest sentiment and burning 
fire ; it is as poetic and imaginative aa it is heart- 
felt, — a most exquisite creation. The interpret 
er, Miss Cochrane, a young lady of evident mu- 
sical feeling and enthusiasm, is a pupil of Mr. 
Lang, and has also studied in Europe with Von 
Billow. She has a sensitive, clear, brilliant 
touch, a well-developed technique, phrases intel- 
ligently and carefully, and shows a true respect 
for the composer and his work. All that was 
wanting was more fire and intensity, and some- 
what greater breadth of style fur cuncert playing. 
For the rather quiet, unpresuming manner of a 
maiden effort we liked it all the better. The 
tempi wore all such as we hare long been accus- 
tomed to feel to be the right ones ; and all the 
intentions of the work, as well as its spirit as a 
whole, seemed to us rightly conceived and intel- 
ligently, expressively reproduced. 

The Rubinstein Concerto in G is the one 
which Mr. Lang played with orchestra in a sym- 
phony concert seven years ago. This time the ac- 
companiment waa ably supplied at a second piano- 
forte by Mr. W. S. Fenoltoaa. It gave full .cope 
for all t Ik- vigor, fire, and finished, brilliant virtu- 
osity of Mr. Lang, who, we are sure, brought out 
all the soul and all the interesting detail of it. 
The work is impetuous And somewhat willful and 
eccentric, as one might expect of Rubinstein. 
Wc liked the first Allegro rather better than we 
did before, and the Andante, by its pensive 
fragments of recitative, suggesting distantly the 
Adagio in Beethoven's (I major Concerto, has 
depth and beauty. There is a wonderful impetus 
and verve in the Finale (Allegro risoluto). which 
is kept up to too great a length, though it is ex- 
tremely exciting ; Mr. Lang's mastery of its ex- 
acting difficulties was supreme. 

Tbe half hour of songs, finely chosen and 
grouped, and exquisitely sung, made a refreshing 
flowery interval, between the two serious instru- 
mental works. Mr. Winch has marvetously 
gained in the sweetness and the delicate modula- 
tion of his voice, and in the fine, poetic, varied 
qualitv of his interpretation, rendering the indi- 
viduality, the spirit, of each song feelingly and 
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Tliis and thu beautiful Ro 
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ductions. The '■ Erl King " was admirably sung, 

were altogether satisfactory. Mr. Lang's " Two 
Roses," a graceful, dainty fancy, was heartily ap- 
preciated ; and the song by Rubinstein, com- 
monly called by its first line " Gold rolls here 
beneath mo " (from a Persian poem, we believe), 
is something quite original and charming, though 
not without a certain Schumann mannerism. 
Every song owed much of its charm to Mr. 
Lang's fine rendering of the accomp 

Here is the second programme : — 
Grand Trio in G minor .... tfr-s row 

Allegro moho. — Vivace. 

Adagio ma Don Itnnpo. — Allegro agitato 

Mr. Lens, Mr. Allen, and Mr fries. 
Sengs : " Mm cam bene." (Arranged by kobert 
rrseuo ........... 



" tile (.olaslilume 
•• I arise fn 
>• Adelaide 



.J. 



"Hern 7 love " ...... 

Mr. W. J. Winch. 
Grand Trio. Op. 97, In H-flat major - . . ifrrMuvra. 

The Trio by Von Bronsari — conductor of the 
Euterpe concert, in Leipzig, which represent the 
newer tendencies in contrast to the more conserv- 
ative Gewandhaus institution — was a novelty of 
note. The work and the composer were en- 
tirely new to Boston. It is full of dramatic fire 
and pasaion, while lis movement, are kept in the 
usual form. It is also full of beauty and origi- 
nality. The opening Allegro U intense and stormy, 
of power. The Adagio is deep 
jo suggestive of Chopin's 
funeral march, but grand and noble. Thu Finale 
is strong, but rather more conventional. The 
Vivace, a sort of Schcrxo, Uiough not in triple 
time, pleased more than any portion of the work, 
both by its quaint and frolic humor and by it. 
two melodious trios ; yet it seemed to us that 
twenty other coin posers might have written iL 
A. a whole, however, no work of the kind by any 
of the newer composers has impressed us more 
favorably than this Trio by Von Bronaart. Mr. 
Lang was at his best in it, and it was admirably 
played by all three artist.. 

Mr. Winch offered another very choice bouquet 
of songs »nd sang each one of them to a charm. 
Instead of the one set down for Schubert, lie u-.ng 
a beautiful song by Jensen, •' Murmelodes Liift- 
' chen " (Murmuring Breeze). The setting of 
I Shelley's " I arise from dreams of thee," by Mr. 
; Brad lee, showed decided musical sense and fac- 
ulty for an amateur. It is intensely dramatic, re- 
| citative-like, in its style, and contrasts to good 
advantage with the well-known setting of tho 
same words by Saloman. 

The great Beetlsoven Trio — greatest of trios 
— was superbly played, and made the 
sort of ending to the concert. 
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hearer could at once appreciate, and 
never lose their charm. Beethoven 1 * Quartet in 
A, from the six of Op. 18, a fresh, spontaneous, 
bright creation of his healthiest period, though 
once so familiar, seemed like a tiling tK.it bad 
just sprung into life. Those well-worn varia- 
tions of the Andante brought each its fresh sur- 
prise. And it was all remarkably well play ed, — 
by the New York Philharmonic Club, a. before. 
The variation in which the bass part become, 
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•o exciter) and so active, caused a general smile 
of sympathy. 

Then that perfect mode) of iu kirn!, the G mi- 
nor Quintet by Moxart, as perfect a model, — in 
pregnant themes, easy, natural development, 
atrictes* symmetry of form, and yet the happiest 
spontaneous flow from first to last, as well as in 
•very grace and eloquent enforcement of exprcs- 
stun. — as his Symphony in the same key. The 
Minuet is simply exquisite, and the Adagio won- 
derful in its depth of feeling and its reach of 
imaginative conception. The Quintet, also, wjis 
very clearly, very finely played. Indeed, Mr. 
Arnold and his brother artists gave us the best 
evidences of their skill In quartet and quintet 



A CORRECTION FROM THE MENDELS- 
SOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

jot will kindly sllow aw (fact in 
•«!».«. V. • '<•>'" «.l that t! < 
tirely new to Btwton ' * 



Ma. Eirrroa, — I 
your eofeiuns to wake eorvecti 
Sextet. Op. 18, b . Brail 



when played St tbe see 
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■ sia» — fi"X,— < J 

ilrrletle] club played loth Sextets hj Bnui.il 

■ ago, In ths series of concerts gh*n in la* 
tl» programmes, joii will renievnlwv, wrr* 



Camdridoe. — On the following evening the 
the same artists gave a similar Chamber Concert 
in Bcylrton Hall, — a small amphitlieatrical Icr i 
ure room, bat excellent for souml. It was well 
filled with a moat intelligent audience, who list- 
ened with sincere interest to the Mozart Quintet, 
of which we have just spoken, and to Schumann's 
Quartet in A minor, which was given in the first 
Euterpe concert. Between the instrumental pieces 
an agreeable variety was introduced by Mr. 
George L. Osgood's beautiful singing of several 
songs, accompanied by Professor Paine. These 
were: "Im Mai," by Franx; "Nahe des Gclicb- 
ten," and the '• FruhlingVglaube," both by Schu- 
bert. Being warmly recalled, Mr. Osgood also 
sang the beautiful Sicilutno from Handel's VAl- 
U</re, 

Wi have several other inlaresliag concert* on our list 
awaiting rooru for notice, — notably those ol ' ' 
awl U Mux Juscphioe E. Ware, s Terr 
pupil of Mr. Sherwood. 

The great osuskal event of the year will be the perform - 
nance by the flaudel snd Haydn Society of Bach's .S'f. 
M-Mi+- Pnuio* ifusic on Good Friday. April li. For 
the tint time in this country the great work will be given 
satire, law fast part In ths a/l*rnoon and the seennd part In 
Ike veiling; with Hi. dl.tsiou It ems originally Intended to 
bs giewn. In many a church hi Invrmauy, snd probably la 
Weata.lM.urr Ablwy sr*4 other London churches or cathe- 
drals. It will be heard last day. Here th* solo singer. .,11 
bs: Miss Henrietta Barbs, Hiss Edith A bell (her Urst ap- 
pearance tines bar return from Europe), Mr. W. I '» . rt . 
tbe Kui;liih tenor, who is said to hare icu oi eie d the clear, 
bras of his mice. Mr. J. K. Winch, sad Mr. M. W. Wbrt- 
bey. Mr. Edward Kcsneuyl has been engaged as leading snd 



This 



will exsmin* ynur files of rrcrrevsmaws, you will find that our 
[Mswlelssntm galoteUr- ' 
M Sf eeswii jean 
Mesooaon. wlisli t 
made up mostly of tuu.it new to 
bat Quartets ot Beethoven. If I were at snj home, I eusud 
readily iiidirale both day snd date. Now, whilst I do not 
think it a matter of vital hnporlaace to the srotkl lo knoa 
wUo brings out works of this character, statements like the 
store, and others whkh bsve spprarrd in Ibe dsllsts within 
a couple of years, giving lo other srtUu Uis awed of praise 

.hi, ., „,,.,„.. y Ire „.. Ii»e, III :!.r . 'id. I I M.lL aWl n. 

For uiitanos, a repnrur for one of Boston! respectable 
daily papers bran for ta* first tioae at s t'nrnlxidg*; eon- 
cert IWthomi's Septet, Op, 20, discovert cbsmw, etc. : 
hope* Boston akll soon have the opportunity, and so on. 
Shortly following this, another reporter of another daily 
bears Spohr's Nonet, Op. 34, discovers beauties, and hopes 
rosy soon bare the pleasure of hearing this 
rk; returns thanks to the srlists, etc. These 




win be IWy followed on Esalar Sundsy (lath), by 
• Jwlm .Voccowas, tb* sua* by Miss 1 snoy Kel- 



logg. Mr Courtney, sod others. 

Tben. lo crown the sraaan's work, — or rather to crown 
the able and faithful conductor, Cant. Zeaaaltx, on taw 
twenty. fifth anniversary (May Si of hla first assuming th* 
baton in ths old Society, Mwidelieotui . Elijak will bs given 
as It was I hen. — only better, — in compliment to this long- 



Mr. A. P. Peck's, annual benefit otmrrrt its 
for April ttJ- The list of artists it isn posing, iiKloding Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Ann* Draedil, Mrs. Louiee 
Gfsvce Courti.t'T, Herr Anj*ti*t Wihelroj, Mr*. L. 5. Kro- 



of wbas bai been done Ui Uvlt line 
twniy « two thirtT ynn nffo. Our ctub hew te*rte.ti)f 
piatr.| t.,: f '«, pft C n -i ■ . .1- Ux*-* won tK>'u. U.i.m.: 

bttre, if work* of that calibre will ever rewtt tW Miidldui. 

For enen? **•« I kept a rerortl ot tW iiiiniher at utne* 
we plated all intporUitt «nti<«rt-Hl eorls, until biceeese of 
btMltaete earn owed lue lo nire up such deuil. but I re- 
teteealier Uuvt ail ihe beat works resachswd into the « t-nilia." 

I vouid like, Uffvfute. to make this stalenient fur tie 
iruldauee of all future Mfftietera: thai there is eearcelj a 
wurk worth ^sUjtnn within the province of cbaaibrr Buuax, 
euibcacifctj; euiiipusuliona for three up to nine iutruDtecitJ, 
which we bate not naaiij tiinra pUjed. 1 will mention two 
WGckr, boweri-r, of stirliuf, Btrnt, which we b»Te not plnTed, 
ne^wHjr, the Octet by (jade, ai>d the Quintet for piano e*nd 
wind iurtnttnenti by Mo* art, Thie record mvm the works 
by the ackiwwfedged ituateri up to arid including rlvt* ( .f 
Kol-rrt Schumann, We have alao dipped bra««l* and perhape 
raablr Into the newer trUles in the work* of Itrabiua, Hubin- 
atein, Kaff, (jobiinark, Uu Bruch, Kucha, and a <rw c4bcn 
need leva lo mention 

liter* ia thia vsrj diarOa-TasiiiK renuuk t>> be made about 
the bnttifiiijt out of new tnusle by new tnastan. — aod I 
think all artiata bate paatnl through the aonae « peri o ice, — 
namely: We teJke up a new work, study it tbortjugbly and 
perhaps, play it to an audieiice, the beat 
and tbt work pMrally falli deed tfar fir-t 
time, becftuse tbe liitenen are not [rrjiympathy with it. It 
does B#ot t\*n eownd the seine when plaved to a few bundrrd 
pairs of can that it did when played to four or fire pairs. 
I snppoae many rctuotvs can be gireo. Now regarding tbe 
Brahms Sex tela, we were so much pleweed with tbe mnsie 
that throughout one entire Western tour, when «e wished to 
iri»e a treat ef ww nuaiic, *f |4ayed lite Atxbinte with -mri- 
atlom Irum one of tlwee woria, or the ScUrao iVuu the other. 
That n what we tbaHarht of tlrahnia. We have ti-mr the 
earn for KubUMte.it, ulajUit, freqoeully that exc«*dui|-ly kt- 
tercatiiig{ tuoveiueat in ore-eight time froen one of Ma qetar- 
tsrta. Allow Use to add brre Uuvt wbeneter an iippottuaiUy 
pressri.u itjsrif, wUre wc think we bare an audirtieewho will 
cujoy tbe Use, we alwaya play aoxnc of it, altboujfb it naay 
not be on the prt^nnstue, and eertaiiily b at the risk al 



t*hacocne, D minor, for 
Me 

PaatnraV, Ui K- 
- My rteart, eter 

M im Edith Lane. 
Violin obligato, by Mr Su.ll 

Toccata, in F. 

Aa you may see. the works of tbe great contrapuntist 
•Jone occupied the attention of tbe public which, despite tike 
Tiry bad weather, turned out in goodly numbers. Tbe per- 
fcetnance gave general aalarfactawm. Mis* lane Is always 
benrd with pleasure, arid cant? tbe flowing melody of the 
** Heart ever tailhful," with tacelletit espreasiou Tula 
yeetlsg lady, baring reeov-md from her throat ailment, re- 
turns to bar former poalt«e4i aa Soprano in the choir of St. 
Stephen s P. E. ehurrb to-morrow. Mr. William Stoll gave 
tbe l Wot ir»* with a wuiniiig grace of 
expreasioo, which exhibited sotue tamUiarity 
niuwic, the Lowing and I 
mand of his inriruiwnt 

.lie* of a bold executant and bard stadrnt- Hi. regietra- 
Ikaj in tbe 1'istta^oie wae particularly efTtclive by tlie happy 
coiit ruts of timbre 
neat, and clean 

Among the many 
there 




iet, r-ow and then, 



there t) lexmgM to light sons* new atar whose twinkling 
was e<idmlly for a large and appree»*ti*e public, other than 

churub tlii.ir. AtUie North Itioad Street Tbeatrr. a cut 



that of 1 

At "the North Ikoad Street Theatre, a cosy 
little Los of a place up town, a eoprano, weD known in nu- 
siral and ehureh cirelea, baa devek>}*ed into a tweeasful prima 
donna, in a small work, it is true, but she promisee to Hue 
in Ler professuon, anil will, aitbuut doubt, with her line 
presence and etcejlent roiot, if etudknit *t-\ careful, ulti- 
mately reach a high position. 1 allude to MQe. Hla Montejo, 
who, alUiougb witb some minor dKtrtcwilajra, auch as niight 
be expected in a twice to the stage, U nightly crowding ibis 
little Uiealre witb her adiiiirrra. Am tun l a 

OmmtAlt, 0-. U*mO* U — On Feb- i?T the Set 
enlb Ofrliestra. Umcert took place after the iou^wing pro 



on. C N. 

FmtKa. will ghvi eeriee of three euvseical cofiwrt> in Mechan- 
ics' Hall, on Tuesday eve»li<s, April IS, 22, and 29. They 
will have the aasiitaitee of Messrs Julius Akcroyd and 
Henry Helndl <who, witb Meeara. Allen and Fries, ccnuti- 
tuLe tbe B#ertlKitwn Quartettel, Mrs W. If. Stierwood, Meaare. 
£ B. Story, and Henry G. Hancbett, psanista ; Meaare. 
AJesaader Heindl, contra lsS*vv>. Finest Weber, clarinet; 
Paid File, baeaoon ; Edward Scbfonnan, born Also, 
Moss IjMslea Cappiani, Mrwj Mary Turner, N*. T , Mrs. 
E. Humphrey. Allen, and Mr. W. If Feasenden, rocalisU. 

Among the important works preeented will be Beethuveu 
Septet; a Cwicerto in C minor for two pianos and string ( 
quartet. Bach; Quintet in E4Ut, On. 44. fce pUno and 
Srtrino, Sebunnnn; Clannet Quintet, Miieart; Strin*- Quar- 
tet by MendckwdHi (in Ivftati.siid RubitMlein (in F); So- 
nata for violin and piano {in K -(La !, iWtboven ; lVjeonalse fur 
'cello and piano, Chopin; Roitdo for two pianos, (lkopin; 
Pav.no Solos by Mcisjaxraskl, Clwcun, and .Schumann. 

Such a series will bs welcome, susvJy, to sll true hirers of 



ways of being cirrilrt lo many nf tbe listeners. I do 
not think thst the new mvaie at first hearing is calculated 
to please, but people say they hear so ranch about it they 
would like to bear loSDe of it ; we therefore play it. 

Allow me, in ronclwtiua, lo express ruy delight at the in- 
terest reawakened for chamber mum in Hoston; I gire 
mr heartfelt tfa.nki t/j tlie pmnintcTs of tbe l^rlerp* or^an- 
iastk.1. Long niar U live i. active oiwrstion ! It has been 
lo those of our club who worked toewther with aw so many 
years in this choww vein of musical wealth a most discour- 
aging matter to believe that ths tor* fur ehsmhrc anisic 
had sntirely died out In our tempi*. II It now, therwtnre, 
a fit subbwt for rekMcing thst the reflux ol taste has III 
Ikwtoit brought people hack sgsin to tlicir first love. That 
musics] person, so called, who dors not get enjoyment from 
a string quartet ia poorly prepared to enjoy a symphony. 

Reaperttully, TMOXlaa llVA.v. 

Gaaao Ramus, Mich., JUarra la, 18*9. 



Symphony, C major 
Seer, and Aris. ■ Son tasiwr, amato bane ! " . A/o-uri. 
(Violin Ubngato. Mr. K. Jseobssnhn|. 
M.w Mans Van. 
t>teTtiire, " Coriolaim*," Op. 6a .... /Sertsorra. 
Seens and Arka, a Tu ebs le vsnita " (Dun Carlos) I'erdi. 

Miss Marie Van. 
Rids of the Valkyries ttnjraer. 

The symphony was 'try finely mtevpreted. Ererywbsra 
tbe careful sad thorough-going trsiaing of the director was 
evident, sad s mors perfect rendering was only prevented by 
Uie want of greater virtuosity cm the part of the bsdiridnsl 
players. The rhythmic as well as banonuk transparency of 
Llils beautiful work demand tbe meat roenplele unity in ar- 
cent and phrasing, sad th* coentaut Iheenslie Imllsfkms 
which srs given to almost every instrument, without niranl 
to the difficulties which they often preseeit, niske sny unssen- 
ness or want of precision very plain- In these particulars th. 
rvnderiHg of the symphony was frsqusntly deflcieut, ea- 
pecwlly in tbe Andante run nioto snd Seherso, which IsUer 
is a most diSfeolt leak fur sny ctchestra lo essay, eapreudly 
when a very raped tempo is chosen. The sreaa snd sna by 
Moearl gave Miss Van an opportunity to show bev capabil- 
ities in ths sphere of dsaaic opera mask. (The aria was 
composed ss an iDtrrpolatioo. ft*- the oners /dowse are). 
Sine* her first appearance in concert. Miss Veil has been a 
fsvoril* with the public tm sceonnt of the cM'tent earnest - 
news and cooscseutxiuHiesi which msrk every Ihbie »be under- 
takes. Her successful detail in opera, si Gilds, lu Atoncr'to, 
with the Strakosch Company, brought her Into still greater 
She posseswrs s «oice of |deaiiug liusl.re and 
'lime, with fair training sad fsuk- vocalization. 



MUSICAL COKRESl'ONDENCE. 

Pwii.a»n-mia. Maarn 22. — Testerdsy «« the sn- 
nivefssry nf tbe birthday of the great and gkwious com. 
poser. Jim* SltaASTIAX Bach, and was duly eesrlirsled by 
Mr S. T. Strang's dosing Organ lleeital. tbe fsrogrsmirie 
of which 1 submit for your readers' examination : — 
Prelude and Fugue, in II mirror. 

Peters' lie, Book », No. 10. 

Choral Prelude. 
- W. .11 belie.* in on* true God *' {• vccl-1, Book 7, No- 02. 



eoussderable volume, who ran- trainings 
The Morart aria, however, iwassnds a stile totally different 
| from that of tbs lul'isn opera, sad It was evident thst while 
a conscientious reset to do Justice to tbe technical snd «*- 
tbetkal mruirenwuls of th* eonipcaition was not wanting, 
Ihe means to mewl tiieru wee* not adcrjuste. In the aria 
from /** fuWui the wsa eruite at home, and crested great 
eiilbnsiasm. The ponrprmi CorWn..< overture saw) th* 
Kid* <d las Vslkyviea formed a most bilenstmg contrast. 
| To ths Matter Beetboven's words: •■ mehr' Awadruek der 
KmjtflnduiuT sis Malerei " are certainly not applicable. 

In the Sixth (lumber Courest the fuUowuig |,rc,:rsn,o. 
was followed : — 

r^esrlet No. lb D, On. U iJeerttn-en. 

Uaerclic-ibilder, ttp. IU, for Piano and VI- 

oat Sca«™«a. 

Mr Meet, pisnrst. 
Quartet No. S, A minor. Op. 1J ... JkWefesusa. 

Iu this concert. Mr. Eire, r* - whnm I made mention la my 
but letter, temporarily supplied the place of Mr Thoniaa. 
There was a certain restlessness snd frequently s Isck of 
peirity in rrituliatkai itoticenlwe in tbe uusrtrts. owing doubt, 
less to lb* want of more perfect arqusmtaur* of the players 
Willi each other A good enieml-lc cannot be secured with- 
out nmtmgcd end constant practice. In the •• Maerchen- 
blldee," Mr. Bselen. bad opp^ten.ty lo dispky his uncem. 
moo vlrtuxxdty and exoellenl last* w a viola pUyer. 
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The programme of (be Seventh Chamber Concert mi: — 
Trio for Strliar*, C minor, Op- 9 .... eircfAoera. 

Sonata, I) iua/or, Op. Ill Kiitvmiri*. 

Mr. Schneider, ptanU*. 
Quartet So. 1, A minor, Op. 41 .... Sclum-m.. 

The trio (or •Ixinge (No. J of Op. ») waa remirred in > 
not perfect manner, and it ii tale to ea; tint in unite, ai 
well a> in bringing «l Uie detaila of thti beautiful coiupo- 
. lit Ion, tbe perfurniaate wa* the mu*t 
gltcn in the l fiiui>r Cnoccfle. 11m 
ceived a raoet excellent lnl*rprr*-atioti 
Schneider and Mr. ILrt.K"'.' The 
are a little oomenun place, are to elevi 



ted of any eo far 
■utein Sonata re- 
be haute of Mr. 
aS tueae of which 
ul beautiful!; ia- 



at tbe; gain a digniu anil In' 
Ike wwatt. la the Sehm 
la made hie appearance, playing the Ant violin. 
Tbe first two movement*, lij far the uaoet trarun^aewnt and 
freab of tbe four, weee an*!; rendered. The Seberro anil 
PreaUf were loo much hurried and aomewhat nertuualv 
plated- At tbe neat orchmtra concert tbe enlarge choir will 
be heard lor tbe fir.t time in puliUe in Itcaainie .Stabat 
Mater and Schabrrte TweiU) -third l*arim for 



Since an; laat then hare been revere! acenniom to the 
oreheatra, which now narahrn thirl; eia perforeaere. llw 
runnner iu which the ilxit* pengranimea were received U an- 
other evidence of the (act that pure old cUeeirat aiiiete al- 
wav* call* forth decried ap;,rrciatloti on ttic part of general 
aodieueea. and tltut a limited nreneatra ean in want r**»» 
more good ia the way of muaieal culture I.; a careful 



performance of Mozart. Beethotrei, Hajdn, Spobr, etc., 
can a Urge oreheatra of maw raatv or mora perfurmen with 
labored interpretation of the rauix of lb. new aebool. Char 
general audience* are not read; for the maaic of the future, 
and it ai very ifomlitful when the; will be. What the; need 
now la tbe good old muiio of the put. 

Wtlhevmj vieiled uo again for one night onl;, inpporte.! 
b; Mm* Cartwfo and Waller Hamroarh. Wilhehuj, Cl 
rete, and Waller Ibunrwacl. ! It waa like a delightful c 

1 bar OMKrrt. 

Ol« Hull called on m the ermine prev-ioua to W* 
belmj with ftatotbre M farewell " ewmrV lie «u arcon.- 
peUkkxl. by a prud*r,hMu array uf talent : a prima donua, 
ft tenor, * beauo (wbo could a t aing beeaooe " my mice n 
rtry mel "}. ft occnetlal, and acoumj.ai.tat. The teuor and 
aocoenpaniat were tike only onre why appeared to know 
about tbear b4Miueaa. 

*ihim* uniUBftl bapjaned to u« about three week. 
e«o. We have had a«ne ,,uUic lecturee «, mw*\ lhr. J. 
Auatcii ream, of ( oiuinbift CobVi!*, aitd manic*! critic of 
the New York AreBnay /'oaf. J beliata, delivered Ave ihurt 
lectures ; fuur on uutu: hi cmrral, and one an earthier*, 
lettfire en the orchestral aeWtioiia of ow fourth I'eatoilj 
ovneert. 

Your oirmpofulenL h"pe«i the rather mra^m atlemiai-n-e 
will tKPt d l*c»i ur»«e the doctor, ftttd prnvnt hien or other ulile 
muaifaj achirlan frvm repeats- the nperinait. I ani wire 
that. If peniate*! to, the aUrmlaiK* at euch lecturaa «»uld 
| iwrwe, -l-mly hut aurel;- Ibeir ber*Hk in noinunj. out Ute 
w*7 to a tetter uiiderataiiiltiig of onheftnl muale La ert- 

dttit. MfftlKfJi. 

TW little lull in our eoocrrt 



uiuiu of ine eollwce, m>iler the direction or Mr Whiting. 
It it to furnkab aueana tor mart ruction bo churra oiniie, both 
itMtrtinwtttal ai>d Tocal. A reform in eb»rrh nitauo ia eer- 
lainlj n eeded, and prvhatdjr t*ore in our titj than an j where 
elae, tor not at any titue tvaa thit LmdikL of the art been eo 
ooiii|alettly ittglected aa it ia now. The literature erfaich our 
cbordi tboira and quarteta cultiratc is of tbe **ry pooraet 
Bfttd aaoat uidtltiug kind. Open ntriwdire wbirb bare been 
pat IlllO metrical elraigbt-jacketa to auit certain itordrt, the 
Btteaipu at compoawlMin of l-^uk-wnaken who bate au eje 
only to the profile ibey realbe from their oulWcthin.'' e**n 
uwM*ea wbicb are beard at ever} <drtet comer, are emplnted 
to ecrte ftl divine emice- In tbe new d«r»ru*>nit iuetrae- 
tion ie to be given in the rirrneiitarv pnitei|*M of church 
niuate; tbe (.rr-rorian tcetea and their inrWm- on tbe trae 
cburcb itjle; the %ark.o# twtbodt of t«rtorniui)c divine 
aeraiot in ditferait cvuutrin ; *oftljft*a or tbe boat kt»o«n 
worU of the Latin, Kr»|rjliab), aitd LiLtbrrau churcbea; tn 
•Sort, a ooitipieie bictorlcal ftnd theoretical eipuaitkm of 
cburcb niuaic, together with praetieaJ UutrueticMi in chortM 
•Incited and aco>«ipai>yiiie>. Tbe uuk m ot*e oblcb cvr- 
talidy raquiree a tltorowgh and eoiujirebettftlre kuuwbd^e of 



the Hahject, U^rUmt alth ettontite ci|«rm*w, 
whwh Mr Wblliauj will duuUika. be able to aaUafy Ml,. 
It ia aiitcereir to be hoped tbat tbe advanUcM uffm+i In 
this ilrpartuieut oUl be wStejieiierj made nee of. An an- 
nouaiceiuetit wbicb ka added to tbe proapectua baa cauaed 
coiundmtle ci-uament ainontret reakirnt niuaiciftui ftial aita|>- 
era. It readaaa foiluMi: - Tbe catenaiTe rewiurcca of the 
euUe<e aitxd tbe upportau.tr to fumiab to cburcbea ehutr 
kaderi, or^ftn and c4ber iiiatruuatut rwrtonuera, ehtli aolo 
and ebora tlni;era. It ia able to ftaaiat in thii wnj botb 
ebunbea and elnrjera." In accordance with tfaia notice, too 
cburcbea wbkb ban until now atgaged quartet chain of 
pruvuiurist lucal aintrjen, bare decided to diabaod thein after 
liaftafter, ftfttd to fulotitute in their itceal cl»unie >inj-rra frccii 
tbe c»IUri;a Tbe Kiot-«eekly onpui conceit* hy Mr. 

Whilom coutiuor, bringing new and varied pr«frranmiea, in 
wbkb tbe Urktly cUmmc m well aa tbe inotlem acbooU of 
ur^an playing an rrpreeenled- Tbe mdueuce of thne 

Rudimcea coiwi*t In a K*eal tiieaaun of per«rtM ilirrclly tn- 
tereeted Ui cburcb moale, and d-nntctwl with tbe or>reuiel 
and cbocr poaitkei* la the difltrent cburcbea. 

A eooaplifnetiUry benefit tendtrcd to Mr. I'-dlrt . 1 11-4. the 
nrir-Uiix«r of tbe Cincinnati t>rcbeatra, to oboav rnrr^j U 
due Urft^ly tbo {luaalbility of obtaining vach iu«Utfial a* t*,w 
oouipoaea tbe Tbofiiaa Or tbc-tr a, waa aril otteiMbd. Tbe 
Tkmu Orcbe-Aru took part, and aa ftuloietft, Mai Kjmii.a 
t raneb, U<m Marie Van, Sir. Jawbwohu. ftnd Mr. Ilrm.d, 
r of the orchestra. 



BalTIUoiuc, Mawlm ±2 — Selcctione at the fourth and 
fifth reahnd; c iaxe ila of the eeaeon, both of wbicb were 
large!; attaitded, deapile incVemnac; of weather ai«i other 

rv. 

n; t: major. No. 4 
> The IVwhrr . / Seville . 
Mice Uiaa lleraUL 
i from 3d act of Uie Krea 
Die Maid of Artea G. Ami. 




(.» SantieaiBM eirglne. 

Mix KUaa liaraldi. 
(a I I-wno-conearto in E-Oal. No. 

Mnat. NanneUe " 
(s) Overture to Kgmout. 



Siiupbonjr In D-Sat {" <ioecn of France ") . . /firyfa. 
A Moerwwt from a^S,n.ph<.n; Work 12. U. W. .ViraoU. 

Air and Variationa with piano. 

Miaa Jmn; Huak. 
(u| S;raphanj. D minor. So. t. Work 40. L. -Voir. 
(») Koiuance from the opera Zemire mk! A jot. 



Cmicago, Uiiiai 
eeatou wai aa 
bj oue of Um 
eiet;. T 

Sonata in U (Piano and Cello) 
Mearra. Wolfaohn 
Aravn^lheM-ropbcl" . . . . 

lira Scbeppen. 
llaoo-Korte: « Kicorrlaiira." Etude . 

Mr. Emil Lirliling. 



il Mre. I 



At/. 



dnmaUo force to the hj^h ii.cm, the (traUtd her mice l«- 
jond iU limit, and tbe reault waa the hw «rf n,i,.,r-.,l aual- 
it;. while at timer the middle and eluee of the Hum niiuU 
be loo eberp to lie iu tune. Then, too, bee lower raotaa are 
too weak to cope with draroatK tntuk of tlua tning klaal. 
In ever; rouipmltieii that a aingcr interprrta, alir luoat re- 
in ember that tbe idea of mueie at to drhght Uie ear, and 
grre graiifirjation to the miukaj rmitd; and when a paa- 
aion le furred br;oud tbe limit of pun and eweet lone, it 
Iwroenea a eoowthing as unmaaical aa to paea into the ccei- 
mire of noiar, A roice, when eupported bj a right eori- 
ce|itlon ai>l a reeeoning control, con color each note of a 
amg, until it ailec|uatel; teprearqitt the emotion which law 
tv.oij.,w^ nitrtnled to dluatratc niuaicall; and tbat, too, with, 
out rubbing the tone of Ma beaut; and punt;, We ean 
thiuk of l-arrpa, l.noca, oik) more hod; limtrr, aa aingera 
who neter forget to temper |waaion li; judgnjent, and who 
tenured that their art waa one that waa alwa;i to deagbt 
eeen the moat araaitlte and it it rat e muaieal twganimtion. 
Mut Car; aat»j Uie malik of Uie paga with her iwwa] bon- 
eat; of parpoaa, and her rich toice gate intenae aati^iclion. 
We are glad to do tliia artiebr honor, and New Kngland 
altouhl be proud of hrr own daughter. Mice LlUa waa 
called to fill the uiarraejowt pan of tbe Qucwn, and while alie 
rang the mune fairlj, waa aadl; awkward In h« acting. 
Mr Adama, aoDonipliabed linger and actor that he at, gar* 
the aiuak of hie rate with mach Indah and in the •• grand 
duet," tang with aa intcuait; of power and dramatic deeign 
that waa rnoat gratif;infj. It ia unEartunaU thai hie voice 
will not atwara aerve him aa full; aa on Monday evening, for 
be U a true erti.1. Mr. OHfcjw Marcel waa not an ideal rep- 
reamlatloii h; an; inaana. The rent of tbe parte acre ler; 



•Urnipteil on Sjturdej eieuing 
waa une of mteml. i _ 

IV nor art* in, 

.Vrycioccr. 
/•..(. 



Mra. 0, I). Stacv. 
Vl<4ln Solo: "LegB.de" .... 

Ml* Zefiua ! 
( (n.l-Scbl«rrlled," 

l^-uiiiiai*,- 

Mua llo;nw an.) 

Trio la C mlnnr (llano, Violin, ami •CrOo) . 

Meaara. Winfaohn, llowmlwrker. and Uebhelm. I 
Tbe ItrMboven Soeiet;, I.; theae naonlhl; rrunkeu, docw 
a gual work in prumolnig the growth of our matleal cwlt- 
ure, for It furniebea to iu memUra the oriportunil; of 
lug a large number of important oonipnaitioue ditri 
jear. . lor tlua our thanlu are largel; due to Mr. W< 
ite conductor. 

On Mouda; erening, March 17, the Slnkoarh Opera 
Com pan; began a eeaeon of one week, opening with /.re 
//.yaenob of Me;erbeer. The out preeented Mir* Kellogg 
a. Vd«tin., lib. Lit la a. the tjo«, MU. tar; a. trbaoo 
(the page>. Mr. ( Wire Adami aa Kaowl, Mr. t'onl; aa 
ManxL That our musical jtninle err* hungr; for the 
oprra, waa evident from the ovcrffoeing houae. After eo 
man; fine repmwlilatione from " Hrr Uijeiti'i Trowpe," it 
waa with aome curioait; tbat we olemnl the effect pro- 
duced b; thie oompan;. Admitting that tbe Maphsmn 
Iroupa won iu great eat earccea in the •trvetl; Italkui o|wraa. 
partkularl; thoee of a light character, ;et in regard In tbe 
orctjeeira, cb-wwe, and general anil; of the leprrweiilalioa a 
rovutwrtMiei wouM prvanil itwlf to tte n-ind, ui iiiite of the 
erjort In meat Uie inljecl o|ion iU own merita. To begin 
with, the band waa lowll; Iwliaoecd. and gave evidence of a 
want of adequate- rehrwreabi. There cannot be rnnch ri- 
pacted of an oreheatra that le nawllv compnerd of rneulam 
who are almpl; eucagvd fur a limited number of uigbu: ;et 
inch a pmcedura doea interfere arriooal; with a aniahrvl \*i 
fbrtuance, and the public will hoM (lie management mpon- 
■ible for it. We can but think a more careful reheanal of 
tbe cborua would have enabled litem to ling their rouiic with 
more preeiaion and idea, and with aonie aagge.tion of light 
and thai!*, even if it waa eorapoard uf a email nun>1«r of 
•ingera. Tbe bat act waa milled, and the perfomuture 
dcwetl with the grand duet between Valentine and Kaoul, 
and thai the dramatic auit; wai tlcetroted, and . great in- 
jaatice done In Uejerbrer'e work. 

We can but deprecate the attempt of Miat Kellogg to 
traiiafttrm bewlf into a lingor of Lnteiue); ilntmatic role* 
lire grraleet euoceae haa been iu charactrra of a light order, 
like lllina in .If iyaw ; and we 'lunttjn if »he baa the 
iwer of voice, or the fiti<e*i uf crcauLcaliou rter b. mahle 
to win an; eltre*Jrd fame in euch 0|rrraa aa the Iu, .,,«.- 
i and **4ewwlto. Hrr .„„ „ f ,„.„ IMlU ,.|, W1 
ia the in lag duet In the third art; «oe, in h.r eflorl to lend 



Turvda; evening gave en >W. or at leant, portjona of it, 
br a inimlwr of Keren were cut- Miaa I.iUa wai the Mir 
gbrrita, and it la no great dlacrrdlt In tile jonng linger lo 
aa; the did not fill out tbe picture that Goethe m wonder- 
full; painted. Vi'a hate bad few lingeri who could do jua* 
lice lo Ihil part. No cere who an a>ln|<ralel; ailed in the 
deltcaU rJtarlea of fretltig, and brought the lietener a» near 
bi the euffcring. heart-broken, jrl luring maiden, aa I .area ! 
The innocent delight of her jojoue tone*, ae eh* almoat 
Wugbeil out her plewaure, in the jewel wing, while ah* ran 
up lb* opening note* of tbe namlwr. meliora through th* 
mind aim, aa a cheriehrd meinor;. UtU waa not even th* 
•uegeat»» of that Marghmta. Will ahe eter he? We fear 
i tot. She doe* not ahuw the inleiuit; of feeling, or manbVat 
the elenieiiU of greatneaa in I iraaai ■ to reach the height of 
the ideal in art. Mne Car; rang Siebrl'i mmic iiilerxlidr;. 
The real of tbe raal were eo weak aa not eten to merit a 
In the MepfalMn of Mr. Uottarjialk we had direct 
tbat "the Dr.il r* dead," and that there waa no 
one left to even lake hie /»rc. 

The remainder of th* week will give aa Riy<trll«, .Ifi'y- 
wow, leWfta, and Cwrvaew. Then to Mica kelna; adieu 
for I'KM ;eare ! 

Somrtimee the epirit of intention will atep into the realm 
of art and do il a great earetc*. Il I* no, a* think, Iu th* 
prevent ewer Mr. (ieorge W. l.;ou, of tbe firm of l.joa 
« I leali, ha* invented • mnaic nek for upright plane forte., 
which will la? of practical benefit to all mnalcbun. who pla; 
llii. Inurnment. Il lift, tbe muaie into a noallln. rccnlort, 
alee fur the ere, and braittee ia an orn.mmt to the ta.no- 
fcrt*. c. H. B. 

Mit-watntic, Wig.. M 
the progvanmie of th* Mlit t 
Mirth 10: — 

Stmphoo; (C major, Front MaweT* 

a llecaJmed at Sea, and I>oajwroua Voy- 
age " (Cloetbe) 

Maennerclior. 
IferiUliv* and Aria lor Soprano, from a The 

Scent*** " Joa //oerm. 

Mia. Lini. Murph;. 
" Tlie Storm," CaulaU for mtaed chnrua, 

with orcbeetrs Jul. /friorfw. 

aeanaearei 



• Iniuatlriic*," Soeig for -Soprano 



Frnrnt i 



IJraie Mvirrih;. 



Ml. 

Inw, ■• .... ir»v IMMk 

Maeiutercbor, with Oreheatra. 
The ceohntra lad onl; ait fleet violin* thU Utne, and 
nther uringa in pruportlna, — eomeakal weaker than uaual. 
Th* reault of thie wai that. In the /ot 'tanmu (euaagea, the 
Win of the trombonn and of the comeU, which do dnt; 
ai trumpeU. coinpletnl; drowned out the .liii It eeeaia 
to me that it mint be entire!; pnaaible to ton* down tbi* 
brajej, even with the few nhearaal* which the finance* of lb* 
■ocirtv allow. It aught to let poaitble alao to tecure l«tUr 
ahadiiig and a much better /*tuo and pinniuim*. But in 
ifnle uf three defect*, I found tbe 



The chorines wen very well aong, prrhap* irulte aa well aa 
thie chorw vi.ii.llv ,i, „-, hut I nolloid no inprnverneat. 
There il great need of an inflwi of gvwd material 
ipil of IWeaeor Mi 
ful wprano ' 
w|<m her mi 
eciiied. anil l 



Miat Murph;, a levmg pu 
eoudurtur, he* a modrratef; 
training enough to do Uie laaki laid 

rr\ crvdiuhl;. Shew a. well reel 



Mickler, tan 
voice, and 
thhi orea- 
tvcalled. 



The (uxrrt, ui, Uie a bole, nu ep to tbe hjii of Ui* 
mrirtt ; hut U h.tke .. If the old organir.ll.ir. urn Irarel; 
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musical education, in about the same war as 
by frequent unci observant visits to museums 
and galleries a man may gain an eye for 
painting and sculpture. Now, when all these 
various classes of persons fond of music, es- 
pecially the last named, turned with dis*alis- 
faction from Berlioz's compositions, it must be 
granted that they did not do so out of blind 
hostility, and could bo at no loss to justify 
their blame and their taste. His weaker op- 
ponents objected to him because they could 
not at ouce retain In their heads his melodies 
(supposing uiiy were to be found in what lie 
wrote), and that to understand such complicat- 
ed architecture required a very learned musi 



on her part, understood nothing about mu- 
sic, to reciprocate bis love, — all these things 
furnished Berlioz with the sitoatiou here nec- 
essary for exciting the sympathies of certain 
enthusiast.*. Men of this kind, intelligent, 
partial, ready for any service and frequently 
ttpftblrl of any sacrifice, are to be found in 
Paris by every man of genuine talent, pro- 
vided that talent be exhibited in a certain 
light. Thus, a few mouths after I first i 
his acquaintance, I saw that Bcrlioa I 
ginning to be accepted as the head an 
of the unappreciated geniuses of Paris. He 
was unappreciated, it is true. But like a 
man who might easily be so. Berliox raised 



had very weighty grounds for their strictures 
on tho new music. They relied on Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. The works of these 
great benefactors were forcing their way every 
day more deeply and moro convincingly into 



STEPHEN HELLER ON HECTOR BER- 
LIOZ. 1 

I cannot resist the pleasure of having a 
chat with you about Berlioz, You have been 
writing on the Paris Exhibition, and an ar- 
ticle in which you speak a great deal of this 

highly gifted man has caused me to take the very early date attracted round him a con- 
step I do. People in Germany appear to slantly increasing circle of friends, partisans, 
believe that i 
everywhere n 

and actually laughed to scorn, 
of the public, many artists, and a portion 



Paris Berlioz's music was 
understood, mi&appreciated, 
The majority 



cian. Others laughed at his ultra-romantic pro- the non-appreciation of talent to a dignity, 
grammes, at the masses of instruments, and for the appreciation, nay, {he profound ad- 
it the mad demands Ite made upon the per- miration, of a large circle caased the want of 
formers. His strongest opponents, however, appreciation to appear so glaring and so un- 
lovable that it obtained for itt object new 
friends every day. This compensation would 
have sufficed to make a man of a moic phil- 
osophical disposition feel happier. The deli- 
cate sense of the Parisians (I mean of a eer- 
the souls of mankind as represented in Paris, tain class among them) was hurt and insulted 

at seeing an artist, who had at any rate given 
proof of eminent talent, glowing zeal, and 
high courage, persecuted, blamed, and plunged 
in poverty. And Frenchmen are not con- 
tented with merely loving quietly and pla- 
tonically; with wishing a friend every pos- 
sible kind of good fortune, ami then leaving 
matters to take their own course. They are 
active, set about a thing in good earnest, and 
do not require to be ndjured in the name of 
to Paris, Berlioz stood quite apart from all everything that is holy to open their lips for 



When these lofty names were pronounced, 
Berlioz's baldest adherents were silent, . . . . 
I have employed the word adherents; I 
wanted to make you understand that, while 
tliis very eminent man certainly had, and even 
still has numerous adversaries, he had at a 



and even unbounded admirers. 

As far back as 1H38, when I first came 



of other artists there. E 



the press were, I certainly must admit, rather 
adverse than favorable. Still more frigid and 
repellent was naturally the demeanor adopt 



then it was impos 



the purpose of uttering a few enthusiastic 
words for an unappreciated artist needful of 
praise. Tbe French government, in the per- 
son of Count Gasparin, ouc of the ministers, 



sible any longer to dispute his right to the 
name of a daring seeker after tbe great i 
art. His works, his words, and his wbol 
ed by lliu official guardians intrusted with bearing gave him the air of a revolutionist as ' made a beginning, and ordered of Berlioz a 
the safe-keeping of the great seals of good regards tin: old musical regime, which he was Requiem (a work, by the way, full of mag- 
taste : the sworn connoisseurs, the privy coun- 1 fond of supposing had lived itself out. I do nificent things), and subsequently the funereal 
cilors of music, and all possessing a seat and ""t know whether be was a Girondin or a 
vote in the tacri cotUgi of the Conservatory Terrorist, but I believe he was not unwilling 
and of the Institute. And they were not so to declare Rossini, Cberubini, Auber, Herold, 



wrong, after all, in making things rather un- 
comfortable for this Terrorist and his pro- 
gramme, which now and then was somewhat 
wild. I believe these more or less violent 
opponents of his to have been perfectly sin- 
cere, and I can very well understand how the 
composer of Lt PoMtiUon de Longjumeatt, a 
man deficient neither in talent nor wit, must 



Boieldieu, etc., those " Pitta " and " Coburgs' 
of the corrupt state of music, guilty of high 
treason, and to put them on their trial. The 
horrible aristocrats of music were played 
every day, and, in receiving tbe regulated 
percentage on the receipts, were sucking the 
marrow of their subjects, the public 

But Paris is the only place in the world 



regard Berlioz's first Symphony j where people understand all situations, and 



as the music of a lunatic asylum. But Ber- 
lioz's sternest critics were the "connoisseurs " 
of the educated higher classes. Reared in 
the religion of a certain music, they could 
see in Berlioz only a hateful and heretical 
reformer. A portion of these dilettantes ac- 
knowledged nothing savo the simple moving 
or sparkling tunes of the old French music 
(Dalayrac, Mchul, Monsigny, Grctry, etc) ; 
tbe graceful, piquant, wittily-animated, pleas- 
ing, and theatrical strains of comic opera ; or, 
lastly, the magnificent, brilliant, and dramat- 
ically-colored productions of the Meyerbeer- 
ian muse. By far the moat respectable part 
of these dilettantes had attained in the Con- 
servatory concert* and the numerous quar- 
tet associations a not insignificant amount of 

> AsMraaaas) to Dr. Hsaalkk. and pobluhed |»> Mas In 
IS* ,V,„/r«« /Vane- Translated in tbs London V—oW 



like to search out the strangest among them, 
for the purpose, to a certain degree, of en- 
couraging and supporting them. Only the 
situation must | rouses* some especial feature* ; 
it must have a physiognomy of its own, or 
be characterized by something pathetic In 
a word, a man must have a legend circulated 
around him. Berlioz had several legend*. 
There was his invincible passion for music, — 
a passion which neither threats nor poverty 
could diminish, — he, the son of a well-to- 
do physician in high repute at Grenoble, 
being compelled to become a chorus-singer at 
one of the smallest theatres ; there was his 
fantastic love for Miss Smilhson, who, a< 
Ophelia and Juliet, had carried him away, 
though be did not understand a word of En- 
glish ; and, lastly, there was his Symphonie 
Patdattiqur, depicting bis 
" by her, 



music for the interment of those who fell in. 
July, — also, of its kind, an admirable tone- 
painting, only not so well known. Mean- 
while, all more or less gifted, more or less 
unappreciated, art disciples and apprentice* 
ranged themselves around tlieir honored chief. 
They were apostles, clients, and business men 
given to Berlioz by nature. It was especially 
members of other professions who were at- 
tracted towards him, — when not by his music, 
by his poetic intentions and picturesque pro- 
gramme*. Nearly all the painters (who as a 
rule have a taste for music), engravers, sculp- 
tors, and architects were numbered among 
his adherents. To these must be added many 
of the best poet* and romance writers, such as 
Victor Hugo, Lemartine, Duma*, De Vigny, 
Kuliac; the. painters Delacroix, Ary Schef- 
fer, etc., who saw in him, and very justly, an 
adept of tbe romantic school. All these great 
writers, who had not a spark of music in 
themselves, and who, in the most solemn 
scenes of their dramas, had a waltz by Strauss 
played to heighten the emotion or terror, — (t 
is true the waltz was played in a 
solemn manner, with mute* and a 
amount of tremolo, — all these men 
about Berlioz, and demonstrated their sym- 
pathy by their word* and their writing*. 
Lastly, with all these active propagandists of 
the yiwui-unapprcciated Berlioz was allied a 

— of 
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the fashionable and elegant world, people who 
detired to obtain at a cheap rate the reputa- 
tion of freethinkers. They were not capa- 
ble of distinguishing a Bonata of Wanbal's or 
Diabelli's from one of Beethoven's, but they 
: the criminal iet.iuou.ues* of 



ic ; they ridiculed those of their 
who reveled in Meyerbeer, Ros- 



, the 

tion of such vicious, short-skirted 
and the victory of a new, worl 
lime, and eternally virile art. 

If now you add the not 
number of good 
ble of understanding the really bold and 
grandiose, the frequently wonderful origi- 
nality aud the magical orchestration of his 
score*, you will allow that Berlioz did not 
live and work in such isolation as he was fond 
of asserting. From 1838, the instances grow- 
ing more frequent with the course of time, 
detached pieces of his symphonies found 
brilliant, nay general, recognition. They 
were encored and tumultously applauded. 
I will mention merely the " Marche au Sup- 
plies " in the Symphonic Ftmtattiqut, the 
u Marche de* Pelcrins " aud tbo " Serenade 
dans lea Abruzzes " in Harold en Italie, the 
party at Capulot's in Borneo et Juliette, sev- 
eral things from La Fuite en £gypte t the 
overture to the Carnival Romain, etc That 
much of high significance in his works was 
only slightly successful cannot bo denied. 
But to how many equally great, nay greater, 
artists has this not happened ? There was 
scarcely ever an artist so much a stronger to 
anything liko resignation, that German vir- 
tue, as Berlioz, and it was in vain that I 
played the part of a German Plutarch, re- 
lating to him traits from the lives of such 
men a* Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schiller (whom ho liked very njue)-), etc. 

He often complained bitterly ami com- 
pared hi* own successes with those of the 
then popular composers for the stage; but 
whenever he did so, I used to say to him : 
" My good friend, you want too much ; you 
want everything. You despise the general 
public, and yet want them to admire you. 
You despise, in virtue of your right as a 
noble-minded and original artist, the appro- 
bation of the majority, and yet you bitterly 
experience the want of it. You wish to be 
a bold innovator, an opener-up of new paths ; 
but, at the same time, you desire to be under- 
stood and valued by all. You desire to please 
only the noblest and the strongest, and yet 
you are angry at the coldness of the indiffer- 
ent — at the insufficiency of the weak. Do 
yon not desire to be solitary, inaccessible, 
and poor, like Beethoven, and yet surrounded 
by the great and the little ones of tbia world 
— loaded with all the gifts of fortune, with 
with tides, and with offices? You 
tained what the nature of your talent 
of your whole being can attain. You 
the majority on your side, but an 
intellectual minority exerts itself to uphold 
and encourage you. You have achieved for 
yourself a thoroughly special place in the 
world of art ; you posses* many enthusiastic 
friends — nor are you, thank God, without 
redoubtable foes, who keep your friends vig- 
ilant. Your material means of existence 
have, thank goodness, been assured for sev- 



eral yean ; and, finally, you may with cer- 
tainly reckon on something hitherto valued 
by all men of mind and heart — the more 
thorough recognition which posterity has in 
store for you." I often succeeded in reviv- 
ing his spirits, a fact he always admitted with 
friendly and touching words. I remember 
with especial pleasure one particular instance. 
We were spending the evening as the guests 
of B. Damcke — also one of those now no 
more — and of his wife, whose goodness of 
heart and kind hospitality Berliox gratefully 
in his Memoirs. We were in the 
of meeting there nearly every evening, 
Berlioz, J. d'Ortigue (a learned writer on 
musical and literary history), Leon Kreut- 
zer, and others. We used to chat, criticise, 
and play music, freely and without constraint. 
This little circle, also, has been thinned by 
death ; latterly Berlioz and myself were the 
only members of it left. Well, one evening 
that Berlioz again began his old lament, 1 
answered him in the manner described above. 
I finished my sermon ; it was eleven o'clock, 
and the cold December night outside was dark 
and dreary. Tired and out of sort*, I lighted 
a cigar. Suddenly, Berlioz started up with 
youthful alacrity from the sofa on which he 
was accustomed to stretch himself in his 
muddy boots, to the secret anguish of the 
cleanly and order-loving Damcke. * Ha ! " 
bo cried, " Heller is right — is not he ? He 
is always right. He is good, he is clever, he 
is just and wise ; I will embrace him," be 
continued, kissing me on both cheeks, "and 
propose to the sage a piece of folly." — "* 1 
am ready for any such act," I replied, 
" What do you propose ? " — Let us go and 
sup together nt Bignon's" (a celebrated res- 
taurateur's at the corner of the Chausscc 
d'Antin). '■ I did not make a vary good din- 
ner, and your sermon has inspired me with a 
desire for immortality aud a few dozeu oys- 
ters." — "All right," I replied, "we will 
drink the health of Beethoven, and that of 
Lucullu* too ; we will drown and forget in 
the noblest wine* of France, with p&tri dt 
foie grot to match, the sorrows which vex our 
souls." — " Our host," said Berlioz, " can 
su>p at home, for he ha* a charming wife. 
We, however, who are not so blessed, will be 
off to the wine-shop — 1 will hear no objec- 
tion 1 The matter is settled." Tbe old, fiery 
lierlioz was once more awakened within him. 
So we sauntered, arm in arm, joking and 
laughing, down the long Rue Blanche and 
the equally long Chaussee d'Antin, and en- 
tered the brilliantly-lighted restaurant. It 
struck half-past eleven, and there were very 
few customers in the place, a fact at which 
we were well pleased. W I ordered oysters, 
ptlii dt foie grai, a cold fowl, salad, fruit, 
and some of the best champagne and most 
genuine Bordeaux. 

Berlioz, as well as myself, wa* the more in- 
clined to do all honor to this admirable re- 
past because, like me, he wa* usually very 
moderate and simple in hi* mode of liviug. 
At one o'clock the gas wa* extinguished, and 
the waiters glided gapingly about us (wo were 
quite alone ; the other customers had left) as 
if to remind u* that we ought to go. The 
door* were closed and wax candle* brought. 
" Waiter : " exclaimed Berlioz, " you are 
trying by all kinds of pantomimic action to 



make us believe it is late. Let me beg you, 
however, to bring us two demi-tasses of cof- 
fee and some real Havana cigars." So we 
went on till two o'clock. " At present," 
said Berlioz, " we will be off, for my mother- 
in-law i* now in her best sleep and I have 
well-founded hopes that I shall wake her 
up," During supper we spoke of our favor- 
ites, Beethoven, Shakspeare, Lord Byrou, 
Heine, and Gluck, and continued to do so a* 
we slowly walked the long distance to his 
house, which wa* not far from mine. This 
was the last merry, lively social evening I 
spent with him. Unless I am mistaken, it 
was in 1867 or 1868. 

It was in the same year that he was seized 
with a sort of passion for reading Shakspeare, 
in the French translation, to some few friends. 
We used to meet at his lodgings at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and he would read us 
some seven or eight pieces. 

Ho read well, but wa* frequently very 
greatly moved ; in especially line passages 
the tears used to course down his cheeks. 
He would, however, still go on and hastily 
wipe away his tears so as not to interfere with 
the reading. The only person* present on 
such occasions were the Damckes and two or 
three other friends. One of the latter, an old 
aud well-tried comrade of Berlioz's, but with 
no great literary culture, undertook of hi* own 
accord the office of a claqtuur. He listened 
with profound attention and endeavored to 
discover in the countenances of the other 
members of tbe audience and of the reader 
the right moment for manifesting hi* enthu- 
siasm. As he did not venture to applaud, be 
invented an original method for expressing 
hi* approval. Every extraordinarily fine 
passage, delivered and received with deep 
emotion, was accompanied on his part by tbe 
half audible emission of some oath or other 
usually heard among the lower classes and 
in the workshops. Thus, after tbe poet'* 
most touching scene* we were greeted with : 
" Nom d'un nom ! Nom d'une pipe! S . . . 
matin ! " After this had been repeated some 
dozen times, Berlioz, suddenly bursting out 
angrily, and breaking off in the middle of a 
verse, thundered forth : " Ah ca, voulez-vous 
bien f . . . . le camp avec vo* nom d'une 
pipe ! " Hereupon the offender, pale with 
dismay, took to flight, and Berlioz with per- 
fect composure resumed the balcony scene in 
Romeo and Juliet, — What I once told you 
Berlioz's short musical memory re- 
to modern music, with which he was 
miliar. But he retained well the 
ho had studied. Such music included 
more especially Beethoven's orchestral works 
(he waa not so well up in the quartet* and 
piano-forte pieces) ; then the opera* of Gluck 
and Spontiui, as likewise those of GreVy, 
Menu!, Dalayrac, and Monsigny. Despite 
his marvelous hatred of Rossini, ho was a 
warm admirer of two of that master's scores : 
let Comte Org and II Barbiere di Siriglia. 
Berlioz was one of those genuine artists who 
are carried away and moved to tears by every 
production which is in it* way perfect. I 
wa* with him at Adelina Patti's first appear- 
ance hero in // Barbitrt. Yon will believe 
me wheu I assure you tint, in the most joy- 
ou* and most charming passages of the work, 
hi* eye* were suffused with tears. But what 
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shall I iay about Di$ ZauberfliiU, which also 
I heard iu company with him ! He enter- 1 
tainod a sort of childish indiguation (or what 
he termed Mozart's culpable concessions. Hy 
these he meant l>on Ottavio's air, Donna j 
Anna's air in F, and the famous bravura airs I 
of the Queen of Night. Nothing could in- 
duce him to acknowledge the excellence of 
these pieces, apart from their dramatic value, 
which is certaiuly not as great as that of | 
many others. But how truly delighted was 
I |a sW the deep aud powerful impression 
the opera produced on him. He had often 
beard it before, but whether he was In a bet- 
ter frame of mind, or whether the work wa* 
better represented, he said the music had 
never previously penetrated so profoundly 
into his heart. Nay, his exaltation iu two or 
three instances became so loud that our neigh- 
bors in the stalls, who were picking their teeth 
and wanted quietly to digest their dinner, com- 
plained of such " indiscreet " enthusiasm. 

One evening at a quartet concert we heard 
Beethoven's Quartet in E minor. We were 
seated in a distaut corner of the room. 
While I was listening to this wonderful work, 
my feelings were those of a devout Roman 
Catholic who hears nuts with deep piety and 
fervor, but, at the same time, with calmness 
and clear consciousness ; the sublime feeling 
be experiences has been long familiar to him. 
Berliox. on the other hand, resembled a neo- 
phyte ; a kind of joyous dread at the sacred 
and sweet secret revealed to him was mixed 
hi* devotion. His countenance 
with transport during the Adagio — 
tu speak, transfigured. Some 
i for 

, we left, and 1 
his house. The Adagio still reechoed prayer- 
like in our souls. Not a word was excltanged 
between us. On my taking leave of biro, 
be grasped my hand and said : " Cet bomroe 
avait tout . . . . ct nous n avons rien." 

At that moment he was crushed, annihi- 
lated, by the gigantic grandeur of " eel 
homme." — One more short anecdote : Near 
the house where Damckc resided, in the Rue 
Mansard, there was an especially large white 
stone laid down iu the pavement. Every 
evening that wa returned from the Rue Man- 
sard, Berlioz used to place himself on this 
stone as ho wished mo good-night. One 
evening (a few months before his last illness) 
we bade each other good-by in a hurried 
fashion, for it waa cold, and a thick, yellow 
log hung over the streets. We were already 
t«u paces' distance from each other, when I 
heard Berliox crying out : " Heller ! Heller! 
Where are you ? Come back ! I did uot 
bid you good-night on the white stone." We 
came together again and began looking about 
iu the pitch-dark night for the indis|>ensable 
atone, which, by the way, had among other 
characteristics a peculiar shape. I took nut 
my matches, but they would not light in the 
damp air. We both groped about the pave- 
ment until at last the weather-beaten stone 
gleamed on ue. Placing his foot with the 
greatest seriousness on it, Berliox said : 
" Thank God 1 I am standing on it. Now, 
then, good-uight t " And so say I to you, 
my dear sir. My pen ran away with me — 
I could not pull it up. 



JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

(/Vow At PaAtr Uvyi.) 

Tat eminent master of the violin Is once again 
stopping in our midst, and great is the feeling of 
pleasure and delight among ilie friends of art in 
Hungarian capital, to whose lot it has fallen 



thi 

once more to enjoy the rarely occurring treat of 
hearing, after a long, a too long interval, Joseph 
Joachim, the celebrated son of our native land. 
A decennium has elapsed since he last entranced 
us with the display of bis artistic power. How 
often have we since then yearned to bear him ! 
A few years ago he was in Vienna, and we 
thought wo might hope that, remembering bis 
home, at so short a distance off. anil bis faithful, 
devoted admirers, he would gladden us with a 
visit, — but our hopes were vain t Let us, bow- 
ever, leave the past and rejoice in the present, 
which has at length so generously favored us by 
fulfilling our long-cherished wish. Let us con- 
gratulate ourselves on Seeing the well-loved mas- 
ter, fresh in mind and body, among us, surround- 
ed by bis old admirers, and received with feel- 
ings of pleased expectation by all those who will 
now become acquainted with and hear bim for 
the first lime. The former do not need to be 
informed what Juaehiin is ami of what kind is 
his artistic significance. A conviction of the 
great artist's extraordinary worth must sponta- 
neously liave forced, and forever impressed, itself 
on all 'who at any period in their lives heard him. | 
But, at the present time, when men live so 
quickly and forget so quickly, it will not be su- 
perfluous shortly to characterize Joachim's sig- 
nificance, fully and completely to realise the 
value of bins whose appearance to-day is an event 
in the musical existence of our capital. We do 
not possess among our contemporaries so many 
heroes in the world of art that, in the case of 
this great one among the great, we should not 
like to dwell awhile on the thankful remembrance 
of what we have received from htm. 

What is it, then, which raises Joachim above 
all his predecessors, the most celebrated violinists 

of the century, which precludes all comparison 

between his artistdom and the virtuosity of Paga- 
nini, Ernst, Lipinski, Beriot. and even Vicux- 
lenips, and which stamps bim as undoubtedly 
superior to the most eminent living masters of the 
violin T Joachim is greater than all these be- 
cause, to express the matter briefly, he possesses 
a style of bis own. It is significative that, in 
Joachim's case, we never think of tho virtuoso 
Are his technical capability and development 
inferior, then, to those of any among the artists 
above named ? Not at all. If the sign of per- 
fect virtuosity consists in playful facility and un- 
erring certainty, Joachim is surpassed by no one. 
But it Is not this, or at least not Ibis alone, 
which renders him the first among the great 
ones in his art. His high musical significance is 
rooted in the depth and grandeur of his concep- 
tion and execution, both of which together cause 
tbe act of the executive artist, reproduction, as 
an Independent product of no small artistic value, 
to appear like an Important musical creation. 
As the interpreter of the musical classical writers 
for the violin, Joachim is more than a mere 
player, he is a plastic artist ; be fashions, while 
others are satisfied with reproducing what al- 
ready exists. 

It is here plainly perceptible 
individualities contain in themselves the iocen 
live for the clearing up of complicated artistic 
Joachim's artistic peculiarity is con 



may feel inclined to explain this view, 
for which, be it observed, there are weighty rea- 
sons, by the well known variance between Liszt 
tbe virtuoso and Liszt the composer ; but, even 
when it may not be so glaringly apparent, we 
agree with Hegel's clear definition of virtuosity 
(in bis jsTrtMrfr). and concede the possibility of 
creatively fashioning, independent, reproduction. 
This may be characterized as tbe acme of ar- 



hom "the secret of the inmost sanctuary of art 
has been thrown open. Such reproduction ap- 
propriate* the musical material as Use mere back- 
ground on which to execute its own intellectual 
work. It is this which breathes into tbe com- 
poser's tone-outline glowing life, which bestows 
shape on the composer's creations, and perme- 
ates them with its own individuality. In such a 
sense we may certainly speak of an independently 
active power of reproduction, which gives forth 
nothing on which it has not impressed the intel- 
lectual stamp of its artistic self. 

This is what most popular virtuosos on the 
vloUn have been unable to do I They have been 



id ever enduring basis, a new kind of 
and to bring out in the latter that ob- 



Hkllbr. 



of enormous executive skill to 
nun of concert goers into transports and ecstasy. 
Even they, despite their want of true intensity 
and of artistic intention, have rendered indispu- 
table service ; tbey hare brought to perfection 
the technical means of expression, and contributed 
powerfully towanls popularizing art. But for 
intellectual deeds, which have advanced the in- 
terests of art itself, we look to them in vain. In 
their case, the artist's individuality is still idea- 
tified with his performance j this is the condition 
of merely interesting subjectivity. It was re- 
served for Joachim to 
different and < 
virtuosity, 

jeetivity which bears in itself the mark of the 
classical, that objectivity which, in plastic art, 
we admire in the model works of Greek sculptors. 

There are players who play in a subjectively 
fine manner. Every note speaks and every 
phrase Is intelligible. But tbe expression of the 
whole picture strikes us as changed, a* strange. 
Ami there are players who play in an objectively 
fine manner; with whom all is harmony (in the 
highest sense), calm, clear, and distinguished ; 
with whom all is finished and complete in itself, 
and these are the true artists. 

Perfection of form, steady, < 
plasticity of expression, such 
elements in the art of executt 
mastery is a mere means for the expression of 
truth, that Is, of something very different from 
brilliant virtuosity. Intellectual penetra- 
tion for the details of a whole constitutes the 
genius of execution. But genius requires high 
Intelligence as much as it requires stern artistic 
training. " Every one who thinks that genius 
can be without understanding," says Jean Paul, 
" thinks without understanding himself." 

Tbe purity and nobleness of his artistic senti- 
ment are the most admirable trails in Joachim's 
character. Whatever be plays Is pure troth, 
clear and sterling, like his whole nature, his ap- 
pearance, and tbe entire course of his long, 
glorious, and beneficial efforts In the service of 
art. Joachim never plays for effect ; he plays 
tar the piece. His absolute calm and impertur- 
bability, together with bis classical demeanor, set 
Use finishing touch on his virtuosity. The 
masse* do not always know how to appreciate 
this objectivity. It does not excite and carry 
nected with one of the innermost questions of them away, as do the Inspiration and lightning 



musical »sthellcs, the much dl-puted difference 
between executive and creative art. In an esaay 
written with considerable cleverness, Fraoi Liszt 



like manifestation of genial fancy. But the mild 
light of this vestal fire on tbe altar of art 1* 
none the less brilliant. 

The task of the instrumental virtuoso consists ia 
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rendering a composition intelligible to the hearer ; 
more intelligible than as a rule it can possibly 
be. TtiU means a great deal. " A man cannot 
write everything down," uid Meyerbeer once 
regretfully, when asked for directions, affecting 
even the slightest details, as to the gradations of 
light and .hade which he desired. Of Bach's 
works we possess nothing authentic but the notes ; 
none of the usual signs ; not even the specifica- 
tion of the time, which would come from himself. 
Everything relating to the style of execution, the 
degree of force, the tempo, the rhythm, and the 
csssura, the performer must obtain from the com- 
mentaries, if ho U so inclined, or from himself! 
The decisive part of this process is always the 
grasping of the musical purport of the idea. 
This is something which concerns the intelli- 
gence, an intellectual process. In this again 
lies J oachi m's greatness. The psy etiological con- 
ception of a musical composition, the congeuial 



the present day is not amid the turmoil of those 
engaged in struggling with each other, but in 
that sanctuary whither the noise of the every-day 
world and the strife of party do not penetrate, 
and before which the mighty names of musical 



Iks) 



Max BomUn. 




I to be the interpreter of the 
I and the Beethoven*. 
That artist nx>ttj than any other will always be 
the classical Bach performer who masters with 
calm certainty the mighty forms of musical archi- 
tectonic*. Bach's music is an intellectual cha- 
lybeate spring which comforts, strengthens, and 
preserves us from being enervated by the luscious 
music of the present- Before many days have 
passed we shall once again hear it performed by 
Joachim, though we shall, it is true, hear only one 
piece, the world-renowned Chaconne, but we 
shall have an opportunity of admiring in it his 

r of his expres- 
• of bis tone. Un- 
J his present 

visit, to hear the gem of all his efforts, his per- 
formance of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, a loss 
for which nothing can indemnify us. A clever 
writer on music, Otto Gumprecht, of Berlin, the 
musical critic of the National Xtitung. says in 
reference, to this : " For the first time I have 
brought away with me from a performance an 
impression of absolute perfection. Even in the 
very smallest details we had a most true and 
inspired reproduction of the work, a reproduction 
In which every component part, including the 
grand interpolated cadence In the first move- 
ment, seemed a factor necessitated by the inward 
of the production. There was nothing 
no empty virtuoso-like ornamenta- 
tion, but everything, every staccato, crescendo, 
sforzato, was justified by the work as a whole. 
After the concert it struck me that the 
wonders of bravura had passed by 
double-stopping, chromatic runs in octaves, and I 
know not what else ; but during the performance 
I scarcely noticed all this, for the virtuoso is here 
merged completely in the art 
utterly concealed by the latter. Our city must 
not allow this master of the violin to leave us. 



LORENZO SALVI. 
Tac death of Lorenso Salvi, the once famous 
tenor, ia announced. It is now nearly thirty 
years ago that the lovers of music in this city 
became enthusiastic over the sluging of Salvi, but 
there are doubtless many who retain affectionate 
recollections of him, and who will learn of his 
death with a feeling almost of personal loss. 

Lorenzo Salvi was born at Bergamo, Italy, in 
1812. His first appearance as a public singer 
in 1832, and during the next few 
{ in Naples, Venice, and Vienna 
with great success. In 1846 he visited Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, and two years later he ap- 
peared in London. In 1843 he was induced to 
visit Havana by Signor Marti, a well-known 
theatrical manager of that day, and the following 
year he was brought to New York by Max 
Maretxek. His first appearance here was at the 
Astor Place Opera House. Afterward be was 
engaged at Castle Garden ami at Niblo'a. He 
remained here for several months and then went 
to Mexico with his manager. In 1651 he re- 
turned to Italy by way of New York. He con- 
tinued to sing for several yean, and visited Spain 
and other countries ; but' about ten years ago he 
retired from the stage and has since resided at 
Bologna. 

A* a singer, Salvi was regarded as the best 
tenor of hi* time ; and by those who knew him 
most intimately, it is claimed that, with the ex- 
ception of Mario, he was the best tenor upon the 
American stage. His voice was not very strong, 
but it was clear and sweet, and was cultivated 
in a rare degree. He was a tall, finely formed 
and very handsome man ; and his personal attrac- 
tions, united with the magic of his voice, were 
sufficient to captivate any audience. He made 
bis debut here in /.<i h'avorita, and from the first 
his success wa» marvelous. In other opera* he 
was equally as popular as in La Fawrita. He 
was the first to give Meyerbeer's Propyl in this 
country. He also sang hero in Maria di Ro- 
han, by Donitetti, which was written expressly 
for him. When Jenny Llnd came to this coun- 
try, Mr. Barnum secured Salvi as the tenor of 
the company, although it required an almost fab- 
ulous sum to induce him to abandon his engage- 
ment with Maretxek. His success in New York 
- and his engagement with .Barnum soon filled his 
ist ; the former Is purse, bat the money was spent a* easily and al- 
most as soon as it was obtained. 

The condition of hi* countrymen in this city 
aroused Salvi'* warmest sympathy, and he dial 
what be could to relieve their distress, and to 
put them on the road to prosperity. Among his 
many plans for their benefit, the attempt to es- 
tablish a number of them in business on Staten 
Island was characteristic of the man, and event- 
ually cost him all that ho wa* worth. It was 
during his most prosperous days that he pur- 
chased or leased an estate on Staten Island and 
started a large candle manufactory, the business 
being conducted by several of his countrymen. 
He also fitted up in the bouse rooms for himself 
and some of his intimate friends. One room wa* 
prepared especially for Garibaldi, who wa* then 
here, and for whom Salvi entertained warm affec- 
tion. These rooms were the scene of many meet- 



pnf I . 

The wish ha* been fulfilled. Joachim reside* 
in Berlin, where, both in the concert-room and 
in the H.gh School of Musk under his direction, 
. is the grandest field for hi* exertions. An 
ray of gifted and accomplished young 
artist* honor in him their master, who has brought 
them up in the tradition* of the classical school. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that Joachim, 
who above all thing* values with unshakable 
fidelity and truthfulness the purity of music, is 
opposed to the destructive tendencies of the New 
German School. Just a* be is the most charac- 
teristic among the virtuoso* of the present, just 
a* during the whole of hi* long professional ca- 
reer he ha* preserved immaculate the purity of a | ings of Italian patriot* a* also of many a conviv- 
true prieat of art, his place in the musical life of| ial party. 



In the winter of 1850, Salvi went to Mexico 
with Max Maretxek, but the venture did not 
prove a profitable one. After a few months be 
returned to New York without funds. He found 
that the factory had not been successfully con- 
1, and the men to whoa he had confided h 
or mortgaged the entire property. His 
had a depressing effect upon his 
he determined to return to Italy. 
He refused all proffered engagement* here, and 
no persuasion of hi* friends could turn him from 
hi* purpose to seek his native land. The money 
for the voyage wa* furnished by one of his friends, 
who is still a resident of this city, and in the fall 
of 1851 Salvi left this country never to return. 

To the genera] American public Salvi wa* not 
so well known a* many foreign singers who have 
visited the country since hi* departure. His stay 
here was comparatively short, and, except in New 
York, be sang mostly in company with Jenny 
Llnd, whose fame overshadowed his own. — 
N. Y. Triinmt, Monk 15. 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES. 1 

OF *». WlUJAtf at. 
to ilia rent*. 

HI. 

Tux line* of action in that boy** head and 
•boulders are not right. Sec how comfortably 
the shoulder comes up to meet the face, and how 
easy the action is I An easy thing like that 
ought to be done easily. You can't do it by 
getting frightened and worried «bout iu And 
see how little difficulty there is in setting it 
right I Get the action right before you finish it 
at alL The action is the truly important thing, 
and you can't add it to your finish if you get 
that first. 

It is not that I don't want you to finish things. 
Carry them just as far as you like, but do have 
something right to start upon. Hardly anybody 
can change the action after a picture i* carried 
far. It ia sometimes done, but is hardly ever 
possible. Beside*, in a figure like that boy's, 
the slouch and ease with which be sits are the 
native things about him. 

1 'm dreadfully afraid that they 11 beat you at 
the Art Museum School. There they are made 
to be a* earelul a* can be about all their draw- 
ing. Perhaps I should have done better to have 
begun so with you. I preferred to show you how 
to make picture*, and to will you to learn, and to 
give you as much of my own life a* I could. And 
that •» a good way, if you II take pains about the 
important thing*. But not one in a dozen of you 
ever we* a vertical line. You don't know what 
it is to dig. 

Look at that boy now ! See the rase of that 
slouch I It '* a* royal a* Henry the Eighth- And 
see how bis arms make a wreath together, and 
how hi* body is like part of another wreath t It 
would be very hard to draw that. Knowledge of 
the figure would not do it. ami yet it could ,004 

fellow* like him. If you can't see the 1 
in such a thing, and feel it loo. it i*n'l 
while to draw it. 

You must find something that you really care 
for, and do it. ] remember that little dead bird 
of yours. That had a meaning of its own, and 
that '* what I want you to try to express. Other- 
wise there 's no use in learning. I remember 
men hi Paris who used to work in the alelim for 
nine or ten years, and produce nothing of their 
own. They could draw the figure well enough, 
— worse, perhaps, as they went on ; but nothing 
would come of it. 

I want you to apply what I 've said to your- 
l Oseyrigat, ISTt, b, 1 
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find what you have to 
1 don't want you to think that 
is all that you need 



i whose services « conductor were freely r ir *" aw rnany 
in; om wImm iunurnee wm puvrertet In the early dayw, 
1 when strong nun wrn needed ; one » facet maslcal knowl- 



instruction i» all that you need ; that you are to | ^ ^ in ^ on ths Brm basis of art. Pi 

go 00 for years hairing things told you, and accom- | and one wboat generous and wanly character endeared him cilia 
pUshlng next to nothing. You ought to h » TC : to ^ „», „__.,„, mulic ta m4m ^ 

something of your own to express ; to work pa- , ' iodrtlUa . ,„ ,,„ 



iomclhing of your own to express , ; "to work pa- 1 JZ^'^^fZEtf", irZ'ied .o h " ejrget* 
tiently on it, and do with It as well as you can. P (t„ tU , ead to Uw enthusiastic spirit which be Infused into 
Remember why you are studying. Oar plan is the drill of the male chorus, and that every eisstlug sou 




CONCERTS. 
Wf must look back again to pkk 



right, but you must accomplish something with it. tJeel oegsninuton has found its pathway sssocdhsd by the performances, mostly of piano-forte nuM< 
* ' r tteedy snd uasrxnsh labors of the first conductor of the Or- we j^j Toom l0 notice in our last. 

pfaeuo. 



Whistler was quite right in prosecuting Rue- 
kin. Such criticism should not be allowed — 
endangering a* man's chance of earning his 
bread — for all the English follow Rusklo 
Uke sheep. Whistler is an excellent painter. 
When he works, he works like a tiger. 1 saw at 
house a picture of his, a beach, and 
that it was done in a day. It was 
so simply and freshly ; bat Roesetti told 
me that he had worked over parts of it again 
and again before he was satisfied with it. 

Whistler's pamphlet calls oat a lot of silly 
replies ; but not one that is a real answer. He 
paints his pictures, and is called a conceited 
pappy and a coxcomb. He publishes a ten. cent 
pamphlet in order lo defend himself, and now 
the critics fall upon him and call his talk u non- 
sense, — worse than his pictures," etc. But not 
one of them can answer him, nor can they write 
a pamphlet for which anybody would pay ten 



iieeoW. That iu recalling his nataral lifts sad his 
km as a sinftr In owneeUon with his learning and ax. 
ptrience in the science of mumc, we sf.preri.te the power of 
the feetanaleeumbinstlisi, end sehnosrledge the greet ssrr. 
loss he was sum lo render. 

JtooJreif, That we tender our profound .jmnelhy to hb 
widow snd fail ion in their great end irrepurslde ken. 

Krtcltd, That the oncers of the Orpheus be requested 
lo convene the singing members on Sottas evening to be 
turned for the purpose of joining in a ' 
sieal service in the presence of the wb 



evening to 
memorial I 



THE WORKS OF PALESTRLVA. 



The way to criticise U to do 
yourself; to show what you mean. It's the pro- 
ducers we care (be. not for the men who go 
■boot abasing other people. 

All the world laughs at ehromoa, but each of 
those rery people has a chromo enshrined in his 
very heart as a standard by which to run down 
pictures. Talk about a skeleton in a closet 1 It 
is n't anything to a chromo. 

When you want lo catch a lion you must go 
at night and alone. 

"Is there any good book about drawing 
oxen? " 

No, there is n't any book but 



Thx indefatigable choir-master of 
(Regensburg) Cathedral, Rev. F. X. Haberl, is 
engaged on a work of truly colossal dimensions, 
being nothing leas than the publication, by sub- 
scription, of a complete edition of the works of 
Giovanni Fierluigi da Palntrina. An extract 
from his Prospectus will explain the plan, which 
surely needs no commendation : — 



». A 

tns, by Mr. John Orti, 
Mr. Wulf Fries, 'cellist, Miss Fanny Kellogg, so- 
prano, with Mme. Dietrich Strong for an excel- 
lent accompanist- These artists are too well 
known to need our praise ; so, as we were un- 
able to be present, we will simply give lb* 
programme, which Is unexceptionable : — 
nm Duet, Overture to « Rousmwode " . 
CeOo 8oIi: 

to a™^ 

Aria, •• As .ben the dove laments her love." . 

From "Ads sad (Mates," 

Sonata, In K-net majv, Op. 7 .geelaoren. 

Allegro, Molto, Largo, Allegro, Rondo, 
and Cello Duet, two piece. 



t IUZ ITIIVWIICU ^WMIrXWMIllfC, ll.es. ... n» 

In Leipric, fan. lor WM years pest been 
fee riving to the world s splendid monum 
the work, of the immortal muter sod 
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AUGUST KREISSMANN. 
Trie sad news comes from Germany to many 
I in Boston of the death of this excellent 
, this long-suffering, generous, noble man ; 
i founder and for many years conductor of the 
Orpheus Society, the oldest of oar part-song 
elubs ; for a long time oar best vocal exponent of 
the songs of Franx, as well as of Schubert, Schu- 
matin, Mendelssohn and others; an inspiring 
teacher of singing, who initiated bis pupils into 
the love of what is best in music | distinguished 
for his warm and faithful friendships, his benevo 
, bis public spirit, his frank and manly inde- 
ence, and beloved through many winning 
I qualities. He died on the 11th ult. at thr- 
ive of fifty-six years, at Gera, in the principality 
of Reuse, where he has for severa" 
forced to reside by his terrible rheumatic suffer 
logs, in the vain hope of cure. Only brief, illu- 
sive periods of comparative health and strength 
came to him ; and at such moments his fine 
voice returned, so that he made a marked impres- 
sion by his songs in several concerts, once win- 
ning the admiration of Lisxt by his singing of the 
Franx songs in one of his private mornings at 

Weimar. At a meeting of the Orpheus Society 

on the receipt of the news or his death, the follow- 



"The renowned pubfishing firm of Breitiopf A lleertel. 

been eUboretlng s plan 
untsl edition of all 
Frimctpt 

the so called I*s!er4rine. Six volume, an now ready, beae- 
ti fully brought out, tn exactly the ssnte style as the world- 
renowned editions of the works of J. S. Beob, G. F. Han- 
del, L. van lWrthotrn. etc. By a contract entered Into with 
the undersigned, Breitxopf A Heertel undertake lo publish 
nil the woeis of Paleatrina, shout thirty-six volumes, by lbs 
n of^HVertulgr. death. 
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dor, Op. ■ . . ■ . 
Ir. S. LtCBLixO, one of the most 
enthusiastic among the younger 
piani-ts who have established themselves in Bos- 
ton wilhin a few years, gave a concert at Union 
Hall with the following programme : — 

Piano (Of 7, G "*>- 

Allegro, Adagio, Mrnustlo, Finale. 
Mr. S IJebbng. 
schonea Hudehen "... Jfosort. 
Mr l -arence R Hay. 



hundred nsbsoibsrs tan 
■tltute s PsJeetrias society. I 
you and friends assy Join In thu 
condition stipulated b that a. soon sa the requiiite 
ber of Mberrihers .ball bare been found, recti .ball pay a 
yearly vutwrrtpuon of twenty marks (to 00). lo return the 
subserlbsrs snail receive aaeb year two eofoe.ee vf ft 
100 to 170 pagti, largt fvlb sue, snd can hsvs seenlsuUly 
tfarougb me the sir volume, already |*iblkbed St ten marks, 
(•l oUleach. This subscription U not 
full number of three liondred eubeeril 
Payment beforehand will not be received. 

Further information, for the benefit of any 
who may be interested in the publication on our 
aide of the Atlantic, comes to us in the following 
circular appended to Father Habc-rl's Prospec- 
tus : — 

TVs modeat msniiesto gives a eery Inadequate Idea of the 
work andertakan. The thirty-els volumes will competes all 
the lunues or I'slertrins, ninety-three in number, of which 
only slsteen hsvs ever been published in modern form 
Those will occupy fourteen to slsteen volumes. There will 
be sis or eight volume, of motet., over four hundred iu num- 
ber! one volume of Hymn, for four voices; two voruokes of 
lantentalkms, foe four, nee, and six raises ; ears volume of 
liaguifirats, for four, five, sis, snd right voices; one volume of 
Litanies see lour, six, snd right voices; snd finally, two to 
three vus ii t n es of slsdrigsl*. for four snd five wines. These 
vulurnee, loeeeover. are teougbt out in KrriUoyf A Hveelel i 
beet stile, huge folio sise, splendid paper, snd deer, dlulnct 
muucsl type. Again, the privilege scevrded by our lete HJy 
! r'slser to Father Haberl of examining and copying the 
been archives of (he Sistrne Chapel — a privilege denied to all 
previous petitioners — gives the advantage of being able to 
guarantee the suthrvilirily of the genuine work, cd Paln- 
trina, as well es to eumlruvle all that might be doubtful or 
spurious. The Keverend Fditce has authorised the under- 
signed to receive siubsrrlptians frees North America. In- 
leading swbseribsrs will therefore kindly send their Mines 
mid sdrfrr.tr. to me, snd 1 shell fcuvrerd Lhrm to the t ether 
Hsberl without ddsy. Should any wish to have the sis 
volumes already published, I wiV undertake to order them. 

Erxltveaelieal college, snd erminarvro and musical libra- 
rise should not be unprovided with this splendid work, snd 
the sneallness of the eubeeriptkn spread over such s lung 
period — after*! years— will, I doubt not, complete the list 
of three hundred In s eery short Isms. 

tn subscriber, of lbs United 



Mr Albert Tan 
(a) Hondo in C (fruu. Weber'. Sonata, Op. *4) Drakvu. 
(As a study fur the left hand). 

(»1 oaliade (Op. 47) 

lb. S. LieMing. 
ria, from '- Don (lievansil " .,*... 
Miss Laura Sefaireoer. 
for two Pianos (Op. SOT. new I 



, F. Lang and S. 



(First time In Boston 
ang as 

r snd Anne," Iroen 

Mr. (Isrence E. Hay. 
(a) "Thou art like undue nower'' . 
(») " Serensd. - . . . ... . 

Miss Laura .Vhirmer. 



"liehfing. 

asasaaas " 



Mr. S. 



T'nmf. 



Mr. Liebling undoubtedly has talent and s 
strong feeling for mask. He brings out the 
tones well, plays with rigor, and has great facil- 
ity in rapid fingering. But there is sonKtimirs 
more fire than discretion in his heroic execution ; 
many passage! are over-eoud, and some are 
blurred by reckles* inattention to the pedal, — 
n habit which it should not cost him much, being 
so musical, to unlearn- A certain crudlly and 
want of judgment seems to be the present draw- 
back in Ida playing. The Sonata, by Grieg, has 
some pleasing ideas, hut did not leave a deep 
impression. Mr. Liebling was at hi. best in 
Weber's ■ Perpetuus, mobile " (made into a study 
for the left hand), and in Tausig's willfully diffi- 
cult arrangement of 
waltx, which 



Nachtfalter ' 
be named H Nachl- 
or torture). We were not 



The net pries of each volume to sutwrribrrs of lbs United ~ 

Btste. is W W. Including the expense, be carriage and «V | of the songs by 



(Moth) 

/i*«r" (night 

greatly interested in the new Fantasia by Raff, 
for two pianoa, except as it was finely played by 
Mr. Lang and the concert-giver. The high opus 
number (SO?) suggest* the question whether 
Raff is not turning out too ouch work of late. 

Miss Laura Schirmer, with her attractive 
presence, her delicate, sweet voice, ami grace of 
style, made her vocal contributions highly ac- 
I ceptaLU. " Vedrai enrino " was given tenderly, 
but she entered more completely into the spirit 



and Raff; th. ' 
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enade," by the latter, i» a lovely melody, and was 
interpreted in such a winning way that the Ringer 
was obliged to repeat it. Mr. Clarence E. Hay 



which he 

i — » 



in (he Aria by 
if ever heard In our 



for a singer in the part of Sarastro in the Zau 
berflete, — bat with more complete success in 
the heroic air front Sainton, which he tang with 
great spirit and in a sustained aad even style. 
Young Mr. Van Raalte ii steadily developing into 
an artist a* a solo player on the violin. 



A very interesting concert was that given on 
the evening of March It, at Union Hall, In com- 
pliment to Misa Josephine E. Ware, a modrit, 
interesting maiden, yet in the middle of her 
teens, and one of tbe most gifted and truly mu- 
sical of Mr. Sherwood's pupils. She certainly 
has made remarkable progress in piano-forte ex- 
ecution, and in the intelligent interpretation ami 
expression of a high order of music (or one so 
young. Her treatment of compositions by Bach 
and Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saens, etc., was tasteful and sym- 
All was neat and clear, well phrased, 
r of both power and delicacy of touch, 
indeed a high degree of brilliancy and finish, 
while she > ntercd into the spirit of ciieb utrii 
She began with a Prelude and Fugue in G, and 
a Gigue in D minor, by Bach, followed by a 
genial Fantasia in C by Handel. Next she 

of 



played, with the artist-like accompaniment of 
Mr. C. N. Allen, tbe Sonata Duo for piano and 
violin, in C minor, by Beethoven, which went 



by 

Another group of piano- 
forte solos consisted of the charming Minuet 
from Schubert's Sonata. Op. 7ft, the first Polo- 
naise of Op. W, by Chopin, and a captivat- 
ing Maaourka (No. f) by Saint-Saens. These 
were followed by some characteristic tittle pieces, 
** ion Volkston," by Schumann, for piano and 
'cello (Mr. VYulf Fries), which were much en- 
Joyed ; and the concert closed with a brilliant 
if not particularly original Valse by Von Bulow. 

The vocal numliers were sung by Miss S. E. 
Birighjuo, of Indianapolis, who has a beautiful 
contralto voice, giving evidence of good training, 
and who sang with unafTected, true expression 
and refinement, - Know'st thou the land 7 " from 
Gounod'. Mignon, - Widmung " (Dedication), by 
Robert Franr, and " The Brook," by Schubert. 
For both tbe young pianist ami the singer the 
iipii ' 



Before leaving the subject of piano-forte re- 
citals, we may as well say what we have to say 
of a more recent one (April 4), at Chlckering's 
Ware rooms, by Mr. HrsRV G. Hanchktt, an 
other advanced pupil of Mr. Sherwood's. It was 
an invited audience, completely filling tbe long 
room. Musical editors and critics were not only 
were challenged anil 
i a very unique circular letter, to 
and to " report In unmisukab 
the debutant is competent to " the 
he aims to fill," — that, namely, of " an exclusive 
pianist," that is to say, a pianist who can live by 
bis virtuosity alone without having, like all other 
artists, great or small, to give lesson* for his 
daily bread. He " wishes to record a decided 
success, or a total failure ; " does " not mean to 
do half-way work," and does not want « half-way 
results," and there Is nothing which be is so un- 
willing to bee as " faint praise," not even " igno- 



what ha has undertaken. And yet it looks a 
little as if tbe ambition for worldly sum-as were 
stronger in him than tbe real love of music, if 
he can give music up so easily unless rewarded 
with decided and immediate success. Moreover, 
the alternative which he demands on the part 
of his judges is an absurd one and impossible. 
There is no absolute success for any one, nor 
can there be a total failure for one who can ex- 
such a programme as we give below in 
a manner, both of technique and expres- 
sion, as to win the recommendation of a teacher 
like Mr. Sherwood. It is asking too much of 
' tl« critics " that they should by jury vote de- 
termine a young aspirant's career for him ; nor 
can be rely on such a vote with half the con- 
fidence he could upon a single wise and candid 
friend. This was the formidable programme : — 
Dm woUtcnspsrin* Clarisa . . 
e. C minor. Book 1. 
4. E flat major, Book 1 

Op. i. So. t, in C . . 
AJI«*-ni eon brio — Adagio. 
Srnerao, Allegro — Finals, Allegro assai. 

Las PraiodM, Symphonic Poses Lit). 

(Arrangon l>y Is* author for two pianos.) 

flomanta (roan Op. 5 .... Alert a- 

Scanxo, Op- 31, D-flat major rso/n'a. 

Kmaknana, Op IS, So. 3 ScA«aw»n. 

KitfJrtto — faraporaas Jaui 

Now Mr. Hanchett, as we have siiid, showed 
talent and a certain kind of musical feeling and 
enthusiasm, — bow fine or deep we would not 
undertake to say upon a single bearing. His 
playing was far from being altogether bad ; it 
would be wrong to call it a " total failure j " it 
had many excellent qualities. He has great 
strength, rapidity and certainty of finger; be 
achieves long stretches of roost difficult 
tion in a triumphant manner; phrases 
gibly, and has considerable light and 
But there are great fault*. In the Bach pieces 
he betrayed a continual tendency to hurry, mak- 
ing the movement uneven and spasmodic. In 
the Beethoven Sonata the quick movements were 



hopeful omen we have seen for a long time as to 
our prospects for orchestral music, by our own 
local orchestra, in coming seasons. It was the 
of a series of truly noble and 
recognised as inch by all wbo 
Indeed this series, although 
the pecuniary support has still fallen short of the 
expenses, which have been put upon the most 
economical footing, has involved a comparatively 
small loss, while it has gone far to win back the 
old favor with' which these concerts used to be 
regarded, and to convince our musical citizens of 
tbe ability and of tbe paiaa-takjng teal of our 
musicians and their indefatigable conductor. Con- 
sidering tbe hard limes and how poorly musical 
entertainment* generally have paid, the Sym- 
phony Concert* may he said to have succeeded. 
They have revived public faith in such thing*, 
and it will be strange if means and measures be 

P This success must laTcredilcd in a great meas- 
ure to the generous conduct of the members of 
the orchestra, wbo bare rehearsed with unusual 
fidelity and leal at a reduced rate of pay, and 
have even given extra rehearsals of their own 
accord purely for tbe sake of doing justice to 
some new and difficult work. The same unself- 
ish spirit has been abown — the same devotion 
to the concerts for the a ike of keeping them alive, 
and from the patriotic motive of Art culture — 
by tbe solo artists who have so enriched the pro- 
gramme*. It is a mistake to suppose, a* we have 
seen often intimated in the newspapers, that the 
revival of interest in live concert*, and the marked 
in tbe playing of the orchestra, ha* 
to any "new departure" in the policy 
of the managing committee, such as tbe infusion 
of a greater variety of elements, a larger propor- 
tion of "new music," etc., into tbe programme*. 
The amount of new music given ha* been juat 
about the same as for several seasons past ; tbe 
preponderance of standard classical works has 



taken at an exaggerated tempo, making the little [ hardly varied, and tbe complexion of the pro- 



i " on the part of i 



We are really sorry for this silly /oux pm on 
tbe part of a young man, who seems really to 



phrase of four sixteenth notes in thirds, in the 
first theme, sound like only three. And he is apt 
to pound the instrument with startling force. 
The strong, stern chords, to which the pleading, 
delicate figure* respond in the Adagio, were 
made painfully and ruthlessly explosive like so 

Wo thought 
in the Lbsjt paraphrase and 
in the arrangement of ■' Los Preludes," which his 
teacher played with him. We can thank him 
also for the opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with that most original and beautiful Romania 
from the Sonata-Fanlaisie hy Saran, though the 
interpretation rather larked " true Inwardness " 
(to use a vulgar cant term for what has a good 
meaning in the German). His selection from' 
Schumann's KreUtrriana was one of tbe least 
familiar ami very interesting. 

We trust Mr. Hanchett will not be sickened 
by half praise, nor discouraged by even wholesale 
but will continue to study and im- 
by gradual and sure steps, 
by which 

ven tbe most gifted of performing artists have to 
live. A foolish letter should not be allowed to 
compromise his future. 

Harvard Musical Association. — The 
eighth and last of tbe Symphony Concert* of the 
fourteenth season fell upon about tbe stormiest 
and most disagreeable day of tbe whole winter; 
yet the audience was much tbe largest and the 
best of the season. And the close and deeply 
interested attention paid to tbe very end of a 
concert of unusual length (two hours and twenty 
i), to a programme which would have been 
" heavy " a few years ago, was lb* most 



grammes has undergone scarcely any change that 
is perceptible. But somehow, aince formidable 
competition was withdrawn, tbe public has been 
in a more reasonable ami receptive mood towards 
our own local efforts, and our musicians have 
heartily exerted themselves to do their best ; and 
verily they have their reward, for henceforth their 
good-will awl their competency will be believed 
in. — If anybody doubts the good achieved by 
such a acnes of concert* and rehearsals, let him 
pay attention this week to the performance of 
Bach's " Passion Music," and ask himself where 
we could have looked for an orchestra so well 
prepared to take hold of its difficult accompani- 
ments at such short notice, but for this season's 

work* ? 

Tbe audience poured out, lingeringly, from the 
hall, exchanging congratulations on the finestand 
most interesting concert of some seasons in spite 
of it* great length and the solid character of 
these selection* : — 
Heroic Symphony, No J, In C-flai. Op M 

AUrgiro oon boo — Msiria fuuebre — Sebmo 

— Finals. 
Conerrto, In A minor. Op M 

— Iniemwazo (A 
grasftoso) — Allegro »i> 

Fran* kiusmwl. 

Orertiue to " I 




Frasu 1 

Orrrturr to " Leonora," St. i, in C 

The Heroic Symphony, which, with all it* 
grandeur and it* wealth of beautiful, original 
idea*, ha* often been found " heavy " and fatigu- 
ing to an audience, — partly no doubt 
of it* gre 
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ingly brought < 



this time listened to with eager interest through- 
out. It has seldom if ever been so well fire- 
aented in this, city ; if there was room for finer 
finUh to deuil, the life and true Beethoven fire 
of the great work were eloquently and eoovinc- 
t. For this i> the »yroplwny in 
I Cnt went fain own way entirely 
and left the leading strings of hU great model* ; 
then hii genius, his full individuality shone out 
with startling brilliancy. All the movement* 
went well ; particularly the Mania Fmihrt, 
which had juit the right solemnity of movement 
without dragging. A* the great symphony 
opened and gave the tone to the concert, so the 
great Beethoven Overture, the ever welcome 
•' Leonora " No. 3, formed the last wont of the 



Liut- Tarantella from ■ Venal* * Nepoli." — * Fanbs- 
si* on Hungarian Air*, Fmno *ud Orcbewtia. 

H'ayaer. ••Siegfried Idyl tlwic*|. — •• •• I>«r Rilt 
der Wslkurm," IW transcmptioli by T*wig. 

Ar/. Suite for Orche.tr*, in C, On. 101 l*seond tfost). 
iJ.uW " Sworn! Symphony, in D (lwic*l- 
Saiml Snint. - Phaeton": Piwjm* Sympboiur,u* imc- 
tirne). 




too, was finely 
of 



concert and the season. Th 
played, a* wa* the charming gyp*)' overture of 
Weber, furni*hing a bright diversion in the mid- 
dle of the programme. 

We would rather bar. had aome other leu in- 
congrooo* piece of brilliant virtuosity to follow 
up the Pneian rau»ic, than that Hungarian Fan- 
tasia of Li««'m which, after hearing so many of 
hi* Rhapsodies Hongroi*e* for the piano alone, 
and finding them all essentially alike, all made 
out of the *ame materials, only worked up with 
new tricks of effect, still sounded as tin- same 
thing over again, more aggravated than enriched 
by the barbaric orchestration. Coming a* it did 
in the midst of genuine great music, there was 
too much vulgarity and clap-trap about it- But 
it afforded a rare opportunity for Mr. Rutnmol to 
display hi* extraordinary virtuosity ; nothing 
could exceed the verve, the brilliancy, the start- 
ling contrasts, the finesse and the polish of his 
execution, and it wrought a large part of the 
public up to such a pitch of excitement that he 
was recalled several limes. Mr. Riimmel gave a 
splendid rendering of the Schumann Concerto. 
Wo do not say it showed so deep and fine a feel- 
ing of the poetic quality of the work as we have 
been taught to know by others who had not bis 
astonishing technique. But he played it with 
power, with great clearness, with rare delicacy 
and grace where that is required, and he went 
through it all with a freedom and a triumphant 
•wing which carried his audience with him. Ho is 
certainly one of the most effective concert players 
we have had since Rubinstein and Von Bulow. 

It mav be interesting M the close of the season 
to take a survey of the matter which has been 
presented in the eight concert*. The following 
are the work, by each eompo*er. The asterisk 
first performance in these concerts, 
at time in Boston. 

J. a. Bad,. Org** Futaine and Fugw* la G minor, 
srr. by Law* for piano- — *P»a*rjr*la from Chrwitma* Or*. 

tmio Orchastral HaiU in D, • ..re — * Gmcarto In I) 

minor, for tan* Pianos, with String Orchestra. — Cradl* 
Son* from Christmas Oratorio. 

WnvJa. "Oxford" Symphony, in G (wwond time bcrel. 
_• jymnbo*' » D (Brwitkopf and Hartet, No U). 

JhfM*n. Plan* Concerto in A ruajcr. - Orertur* to 
•• Mac* Fksl*-" 

Bttduxtm. Symphonies, No*. 2, 3, and 7 — Piano 
Concerto, No. 5, in E-fUl. — Overture* Co ** PTometheui," 
« rational," " Leonora," No. 3. — Adsfio *nd Andante 
from the •• Prometheo. " lWlrt. — • Seen* I "Ah! Per- 



Sr*r. Orer^WjJ«onda^ 

M^h^C.naosrrihrd for Orchestra by IJkI (lieond 
thn*). ••Song: "Th* Toong Nun," with toast' t Or- 

ebestral Aecomoar.imer.t. 

.IfereSiJaaWia Oawrtun* to " St. P»nt," and • " DM 
s der Krwode." — Nocturne *od 
r Night'* Dtwam " 

in C — Overture to "Geaav 




Conotrto U> A m trior. 
CkrrwAiws. O eruir* to « Anaereoo. 
Cade. «Oa*l*n'' Overtur*. 
/fnwofw/ian. * Song: « A<* Marl*. 
Jf.,cr**cr. • Song: •• Tb* Fisher Maiden 
CAopia E minor Concerto (1 



Panama Wrxx. — Bach'* auburn* and profoundly ten- 
der mimic to lb* I'tumun, according to 8*. Matthew, ha* 
mad* this * Plaiw Fmtisal in Boston. Every day of th* 
week tb* gnat work ba* been rehearsed, —on Monday and 
Tuesday by the orchestra and eolo-aloger* ; on W*dlia*d*y 
and Tburday *Jternoooi > pobiie reliesewals or double chorus, 
solo*, duu :>le orchealra, uid organ, all combined ; and on 
Good r riiiay (yesterday) the fuli performance — not * num- 
ber or a passage of lb* whole work omitted — before an 
audience occupying ererv seat in the great Muele Hah, of 
lb* First Part at lb rat la th* afternoon, and lb* Second 
Part at eight In tb* evening, h «a .imply th* greatest 
event as fax la tb* musical history of tbia country. 

And what a hopeful sign of progress that so deep an In- 
terval should be taken in ao difficult and fnroililulae ■ work, 
eating from • center; and * half ago" At tb* mm* lime 
wa m*y think with muafaetion of the quantity of Hub's 
uiwsie in various forma that has been prwaented and enjoyed 
in Boston during lite goat leaaoc., beside* whet the ay m- 
pbonj programme* ba.e offered, which i. enumerated .bovs, 
there has been a great Cantata sung, with orchestra, by tb* 
Cecilia t a superb Motet (or doubl* cborua by tb* BnjUton 
Club; and no end of Organ and Piano Pretodca *ihI Kugwa*. 
and smaller rneee* in lb* •.*»», ui piano-forte Keel tela, pu- 
licolarly those of Mr. Sherwood. 

Thi* weak we have had *b» tb* fourth aiad last Kuterp* 
Concert (Wsdneaal*/ *«ning)i and C*mtiridse baa had lu 
third and but Chain Ur Concert by tb. same artJU no 
Twmtey evening. 

Clow upon Good Frsd*y com** th* joyful faaSer. and U>- 
naomiw eienlng lb* Handal Society will follow up tb*ir 
gnod work ».lb llanaVt's Jubilant, heroic j*4t, M'ecxAmt, 
— thus eorunlately tb* most *uroe*srul an J retmuieratise 
Oraluru> Haaon whaeJb the old aocirtv has ever bad. — And. 
as if this wee* not enough, on the 3d of M»T, *n *str* per- 
formatio* will be given, of £/>ynA, ia honor of th* twenty- 
hftb snnisensry of th* day when their reboeot and e* 
noducur, Caml Zaaaalix, In a performance of 
work, newt assumed tb* baton be baa wielded evw 

worth 
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Next Wars will bring it* rich supply of 
the baring. On rarafny rrxasay, IbtA, at 
Hall, lb* Drat of tb* Tbrsw Classical Concert* by 
ShbhwouD, AU.CK, and 1 ma*. Tb* progranim* includes 
a Suing Qwartel by KilUnsWla; Polonaise for Piano and 
Cello, Chopin t lb* gnat Piano Quintet by Sobusntua; 
and Souga b% Mnaart, RuUust*in, and Frans, to be sang 
bj Mlw Mary E. Twruw. 

— April 1«. Tb* Dovurroa Cus, Geo, L. Osgood, 

.'•»•»■ •.. 171*, *t three r. at- Mm* RlVE-KlKn, wbo 
has been fulnUlof itarrasrou* concert evujageuwiiU la thi* 
btY and sicinlt, during the past fortnight, drawing largej, 
from bar almoal •nelbauatible repertoire of In. beat claaaical 
and modem work* for lb* piano-forte, will giie her V art-aril 
Itecitel for the season at Mechanic' Hall, aaetlUd b_v th* 
charming rocallat Mia* Abbi* Wbinrserv. The pngrwiume 
w one of eiccptjona] interval, iracluding for th* coooert- 
girer: UeethoesBi'a " Sonata Appaaaaorjate; " AUwgro, from 
Schumann a •• Faaehingsacbwank," Op. 98: sit pieces <* 
jrowoe from Cbopia (Nocture* la G minor. Op. J7 ; Ber- 
cewse. Impromptu, C sharp minor, Op. OH . V*hw, A-Ajl, 
Op. M{ Scbarao. it flat minor; Hondo, fJUt, Op. IS); 
.McDdelsaobn'i " Spring Sung," and Audalti* said Rondo 
from tbe Violin Conorrto. Iran wrn bed by Muss, King; and 
Ibe Straus* -Taaaig W*1U: Man lebt nur alamal." *Tberc 
•only will be great interest f*it In tbl* Itecitel, for it U * 
uirxb better thing to bear ao finished a pianist in a small 
room than it can be in our great Music Hall. 

— On tbe evening of the same day (Tsaialnjl), a con- 
cert for tbe benedl of the Chapel of tbe F.vMff*u*t» will u* 
given at Huntington Hall (Institute of TechDolcgj I by 
members of th* ebowr* of tbe Advent, Emrnanocl, and Trio- 
ity eharcbea. aasiited b} Mr. J. C. D. Parker, Mr. C. N- 
Allen, Mr. WaU Fries, Miss Mary Beebe, Dr. Ungsnaid, 
and other srtast*. The progrunm* earn a choice selection 
of mend .boras**, roc*! solos, and trios for piano, violin, 
and 'ceDo. 

— frUtf msii;, ltfA. Tb* advanced violin cbuaws 
of tb* Ucalon CoswrrvaUiry of Music, under tb* directum 
of their teacher, Mr. J cue* EicHBK.no, will give * onu- 
eert at Caiwt Hail, a inch wUI of tours, excite aa intereaC 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
New Yoaa, Mancn St. -Tbe fourth aoocert of tb. 
Brookljr. Philharmonic Society took piers en Satarda, 
evening, March IS Tbe orchestral selection* comprised 
the Suite la Canon form, Op. 10, by Otto Grimm (violin, 
viola, rlefoooeUo, eontiabamo, obligate Mratfs Brandt, 



Schwart. IVrguer. and UturofO; beelhovwn'a PsMoral Syra- 
pbony ; and the ballet mask from "Ssmaon *rad Orlils," 
by Salnt-Sarns. Mia Josephine C- Bates was tbe pianist. 

Mr. G. Crlberg gar. hi* fifth symphony concert .1 Chirk- 
•ring Ball, New York, March 3a, with Ibe flowing pro- 
gTamm..— 

Symphony in E-w*t 

Coucerto for Plauo, No 3, ■ C minor. Op. 37 

Mks* Josephine botes. 
Overtur*: >- Midsummer Night's Drssm ' 

Aria from ■ Aei* and Galatea " 

Mm Gertrade Frwiklln- 

Norturn* (new) C. F. 

For Orchestra, with esllo obllgato. 

E>n* Faust Overtur. 

Th. H.ydn Symphony, on* of tbe best of the long ll*t of 
simusr work* which bat* com* down to wa fr-.an that genial 
composer, wa* performed in ■ manner which was highly 
creditable to Mr. Carlbtrg and his orchestra- Mr Brandt, 
tbe leader of lb* Irwt violin a, was very auceassfiu la his par. 
fortnance of tb* lariation for sob violin, which was played 
to perfection Mlas Josrpbin. bate 
arte* before * New York audience. Sh* ia, we i 
a pupil of Kullsk. It would b* eery | " 
riianl tb* lady upon lb* merita of her | 
«x*mple, correct neas, good tsats, etc., but 
alone are not enough to make a pianist. Miss Bates should 
acquire mom force aad freedom of style before she .gain at- 
tempt* auch heavy work a* to* C minor concerto. Ml** 
Gertrude Franklin baa an excaptiocujly good icic. and ha* 




been well taught. Sh. mag "with good eflecu Th* Noe- 
tume, by C. F. IMnlela. ia properly s melod) for violoncello, 
sccompanied si Rest by violins panricato, and afterwftru* re- 
peated by tb* orchestra. We believe that it wa* originally 
compoaed a* a nocturne for piano, violin, and 'cello- It is 
very brief Slid unpretentious, bwt tbe them* 1* romantic and 
beautiful, sad tb* subject is well worked up That which 
I* moat to b* dreaded in American compcaltloos is lb* mu- 
sical platltnd*. and thi* (Vie »,,r Is not to b. found in Mr. 
Ihsnlcls'a work, which son tain, nothing trite or common- 
puce; therefore it is to be hoped w* msy hare mom of it, 

A. A. C. 

Nxw Yona, Aran. 7, 1379 — Dr. 0*mroach gas* his 
sixth Symphony Concert *t Stein way Hall, on Saturday 
evening, March S3, preceded by the usual public 
on Thursday afternoon. The sttendanc* wa* ver 
owing to tb* unusual attraction* offered an I 
as well aa tbe general desire of musical people to ebow tbaar 
appreciat km of the arduous and soccewaful labor which ha* 
miatled tbe ossidiaetor to bring the season to a brilliant end- 
ing. Th* small ball at Ibe back of lb* audited urn was 
thrown open to accommodate Ibua* who could not obtain 
•wila In tb. main hall. Tb* stag, was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowering plants, after th* manner uswal st the 
Phlltisrmonie Concerts In Brooklyn The arena m ira- 
prvaaire, and reminded one of tbe day* when the Tbnmas 
entbuaieam was at it. height. People ere fowl now begin- 
ning to end oat that it tl possible to lis. without Uutt 
worthy conductor, . 

Tbe programme was an exempli Acalioa of contrast, for 
surely no two rvmipnwrs dider more widely In their method* 
and their result. tbaTlteethoven aad Kkbud Wag, er 

TV* sdecliona wan as foUcnra: — 
Riekard IFaoaer I 

Orerture, " T'aniihauwre." 

Choral, from « Die Ma 
F*rCJ 

Eaisermarseh. 

For Orchestra and Chora*. 
L. Vm» ScefAoeea f 
Ninth Symphony. 

Orchortr* Soii and Chora*. 

Tbe meoaaU were Mr*. Mary L Swift, Mil* Emily Wi 
nust, Mr.Chr. Fritech, and Mr. F. A. Stoddard The cho. 
rua was th* Oratorio Society of New York. The T 
Siraieevsewtur* was nobly pbiiyed, and Ihe cliorus did I 
excellrsit work in Hie choral from " LWe Meisleraiiiger," 
(srbich wa* repeated), and la the Kaisermsncb. Ins oe- 
rbewtral part* of tb* Ninth Symphony wet* well performed, 
of th* soloists and lb* chorus la say 



atersingcr. 
Irtrrus and Orchestra. 



and It ia high praiis 

If it were possible to sing tl 
would bs<* sunt; them well, 




tl.ej 



I giv* Ulow the i . 
rehearsals given by Dr. 
Bik*. J- 8-' 

Air from the Suit* In D. lor violin with string « 
(Violin •:»: Herr Aogiiat Wilbelitij ) 

Ckaeonrae for violin soln. (Herr Awgust WllbrlniJ.) 
ftetsorea, /.wrfmiy ru* : 

Synvphoov hi C minor (No. 8). 

Sympbon'y in D minor |No- 0). (SoB: Mrs- Mary laws- 
iac Swift, Mint Emily Wlnant, Mwsara. < h Frilaeb, 
and A. K Stiwidard. Choral parti Toe Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York ) 

Concert in E-flat (No. ii. tor piano- forte with i 
(Mr. Max Pinner). 

Concert In D (I 

(Herr Aogu* WiHaslmj.) 
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, Herlvrs 

.ttqu* Op. U (Episode in th. Ulb ol ■ 

itltal] 

Overture, " King L«t> N 
'• Lft Captive." hwssrie far 
Mi.- Ana* Irr*tdil|. 
CktnMlu, 

Own**, 

Choriorio fat I 



soprano, contralto, 




Overture, SrJrautola." 
Qrisg, Esheard .- 
M At the Cloister Gate." far 



Emily Wiuant, 

Conrert in A minor far 
Freest Rummd). 
H«mUt,G. F., 
Allegro ... D minor for 
Air from "Xbtmb"<: 

Hay In, Jtmpkl 

Symphony inG (So. », Br. * H-). 
Limt, Fmms: 

« Lm rrriaoVr*." SymprnxU* bowl 
V, „,..,'.• I .i /'eHx I 

Overture, " rlnpl't 0w«." 
**./, Jo.ic»i-: 

Cooocrt to B minor for rlolin with ord 
gust WilhelmJ I- 
Sml-Sntmt, OimUU : 

Symphony tn A Minor (Ho. 1). 
SeAarwnta, Xorur ; 

Cooorrto for olMO-fortr, Op. M (Mr. B 
Sdkuttri, Fran*: 

SyroplKiny. fragment 1= B minor. 
SrvVvmrrMa, Hubert : 

Symphony 1b C (No. 1). 
SrenaWu, Jobbbb: 

Norvsglan Melody for tiring orcbMtn. 
t%dfovvtsa, ReAtri: 
Sonata* in L> minor 
(Mr. Fr JfcfjMr)- 

' R "?l,t M.l*t«*J*««r .ot. Nuernberg. 



(Herr Ao- 



^ frooi ■ ■ " 

(Arranged for violin ">lo with orcbeslra, Hen August 
WilhtlmJ.) 
Otirtan, " Tr^nhsuser " 
» K*i»rn..»rch " (.ill, chora.). 
(ToVrr, C«rf Moria Fob.- 



oort. Fran., and Rotwnstetn, Usst, and others of 
cm school, that ere yet unknown to the gcorrt 
public True, it u often tweeted that this elaa* of musk 
h out of place upon a " popular conorrt ' ' prognuum*. But 
do we want sny more *' popaW " concerts (taken in the 
•mor Dow used, meaning, doubtless, poor ramie), in thio 
stage of our musical culture? I consider then hiodraneei 
to a healthy adranorntent, for they often fill the rightful 
plat* of better things 



btar their performance of Ftmit, but nppoat it i 
ban rary taadeauat*. ofeoune. I should say H would 
bam better to gin only the rery lightest opera*, in 
the weak palate would fa* lens apparanL Tbey certainly 
iticeecded In snaking the Chimes of AVrw.mia enyiyable. 
They gat* It twice I only beard it the second time, when 
Mow, Randall took the two KJes of Mignonett* aad tier, 
maine. Her voice seems to be well adapted for turn parte, 
hsnga. We mutt avow our diartleeni of and her whole performance war eery crnditaUe and ealis- 
and ...t upon better offerings from the fsctnry. I think the strongest point in the whole piee* wu 
agar*. If the public hat a tart* for songs | Mr. Ryat'e acting of the part of Uatpard. Hit tinging 

esse wat ecorlletil. The other singers ware fully equal to 
all that waa rwyulred of Ibeen. 

r.isu ami I irjtaiu it intondad to be a tragedy, bat I 
cannot t*y that 1 wat afl*ctod by It at If it were really one. 
I earn* away with lb* Impression that it wat nearly worth - 



that tipraat a certain kind of **nlim*nt, let th* art of 
muaie, while it gratiSea it, preaent meal Ittt rt l m m of luch 
beauty, purity, and character, that th* amtintent may fa* 
ekrrated into the realm of true culture. Muaie may be joy- 
ful, light, and iparkiing. avi, gTand, hrilueat, tolemn, and 
almoat reach the bcanauly in bcr perfection, but if the foe- 
ertt bcr royal •taiioa, aad pandefi to what it low in ba- 
tnan nature, her art fonaket her, and ber tweetneta, beauty, 
and wiaidmut barmociiea are gone farmer Art lee* fast in 
nobW aUainment, and in tlri.ing u. reach the height of 
purity and baawty. If the it debaaad, the .Has by th* rery 
eotiaclooantat of her guilt. 

Ob Friday weening, March W, th* "AM Society" gar* 
it* ateoi^ CJAcert ]*e*enting the following protrrainme : — 

Th* » Capetan C norm " Smart, 

Seretod*: -In Stilly Stent" AncAaer. 

« MarcU and Final* " front •• Conoertotaeck " . ireoer 

The "lijulnoi" A"rcu(rrr, 

Aria: -Capa Fatal Metlrla 

" Th* Tula** ISackin.ilh » 

A Freah Soeeg in the Foreat" 

■ Rbapaodie lloogrnae " No. 11 

- The Desert Fountain " 

Kcenaoec* " Mtrguerile't Three Bcwqueta " . . 
('Cello accctnpanirnent by M. Eiehbetm). 



■ Ataenee " . . . . 

It" Oh, Winter " 

) » " King Wltlaf* IMnkiog Horn " 



let* nibe.uu. Mlaa Abbott tang bcr part tkilMully. and both 
ah* and Mr. Cat He wen 



k tar£. "u"tow 



1 do not think the ■ 



i nearly empty, 
i could btre been •aitfacteey to 
Mr. Heat, and the lack of patronage la Ml encouraging to 
operatic enlerpneea in Milwaukee. But I wleh < '.oWJ Mapaa- 
•on would try th* etprriincnt of twinging liere a company 
of artitta of high rank, with full ehoriu and orchestra, to 
da grwal opera; a oomnany Hi which th* tw*l of the Ilea* 
alngare. would mea t a i r ily take light aubordinaU parte. I 
think he might hop* to tuccead. J. CL F. 



at the Academy of Music on Saturday droning, Apnl J. 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony waa perfunued; alto •• ffa- 
tau's Farewell," and "Toe Fir* Seen*," by Wagner (bom 
Die H'nlMrc). and the "Camieal Koruain " Oeartura. by 
Berlioa. Hear WilbcimJ played Llpinaki'e Cuacerso Jbfifi 
foiVc for elnlln and a trantcHpltun of Ckopin't Noraarrn*, 
On. J7, Km. 1. The oecheetral works were performed in 
£ druse,, monotonou. riyts , u which lb. r^lsr atutuiant 
at thee* ™mU mutt now be well accustomed. The ptey- 
ingof WilUelmj was of course superb, tor encor* be 
played a ttoranwisa of bis own and an air by Bach. The 
Mt|Ueaon Opera Company gsre* a farewell matinee on Sat- 
urday, April -V The oecavakwi was the benefit of Mine 
finest**-, who sang in Sontsirasouui to th* delight of some 
J,(KK> euditora At th* eondueton of lb* iwewxrrvan** Col 
onsl Mapleaon and the greater nart of l.i. troupt embarked 
for Europe on board lb* City of Chester. 

The last of the Curfberg Symphony Conoart* (for thia 
aeaaon will lake place on April 12. with ralitwnal April 10. 
Wiihelml will play, aad an etlractlr* programtua I* orSrred, 
r of " heaieoly length." 

A. A. C. 

r AOO, Aran. 4. — Th* reeoed of our musical aea 
I not be eorn[ilele without sonse pasting mention of 
lias Mali* Lilt* Concert " which took plane on the even- 
ing of March »«, at Plymouth Church. She bad the aa- 
sletance of a local quartet (Mr*. Stacy. Mrs Bsgg, Mr 
De Celle, Mr. lloueml, Mr. W.lton Perkloe, a young but 
proroiting pianist, sod Mr. Owen, organic*. Th* pro- 
gramme wat of that eo -called » papular " order, which 
doe* little for the deration of tmiucal culture Miss Lttta, 
following In the foourlepa »f tr. many o|wea aingers, pre- 
eanted her audience with arlrcllon* rrota bee stag* pure, 
singing the " Cam noma ' ' fioen Rigoltllo, and th* I'oto- 
naiee from .Vioyav* | and, not forgetting the usual custom, 
gas* "The Last Ros* of Summer " for th* irwriluublt en- 
one*. When w* mnatdee how much beautiful music thee* 
Uk. well adapted for the mare quiet dignity of the concert 
slag*, we cannot but regret that to many artistes seem un- 
mindful of it* eslttence. and are " forever " giving us worn- 
out arleetinevt'f rosn the popular opera*. Think of the stately 
aria* of Handel which Robert Fran* bas Co beautifully ar- 
ranged; the concert *ri*a of Mendelssohn, and lleeth./vee. ; 



A* I bars menLioned before la nay note*, th* gentlemen 
, and individually 
in mneic. Th* concert on th* whole gat* 
much tstiatertton to the large audience that was ra-ssent. 
The singing indicated s better Idea of luish than at th* 
f rit performance. The grealctt drawback (one eatt to cor- 
rect, Irawwetwl. to a perfect debtery. was a too entbu*ia*tic 
stideavoe on the part of a few of the first tenors to make 
thernasliea heard. In this way they forced their tone* tin. 
Ill th* quality bream* quite dlatgrtaahle, and destroyed the 
balance of other puts. There should he no Individuality or 

"^n^stnk"thr^dti^^, leT^™ K for l? th.^ h 
of th* whole In the more delieata |iortion of their 
singing, in the soft parts, the blending of their rich toicea 
bad a delightful effect Mrs. Farwell. who la one of our 
most accomplished lingers, tang her numbers with much 
last* and rerWnartt- Mia* Neatly Storm, the pianist of 
th* evening, la a graceful young lady, with a quiet and 
genii* bearing, and b dmtod to bar art, with tueb a 
strength of purpose and correctness of rum. that under the 
right inmumees sbs Is turs u. develop Into socnethinc a 
great deal more than an ordinarily good Jilaycc. She bat 
s flnn touch, no small amount of technique, and more than 
all, fine acnlimertt. Her phrasing at times Uidkales the 
I nov ice j vet it ia geearrally directed by a poaitle* aim, and 
forrteua that a wider rspericnee, more etudy, said better 

ripen her talent 
On Monday 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Viouar CotxexTons. — A writer in the " Contributors' 
Club " of the Alinnttc ifuutafy for March hit* the nail on 
th* head in these remarks: ■ When Mark Twain wrote his 
inimitable story of th* rich uncle wbo ruined himself sad his 
family by making huge collection* of everything he could 
GnWe. think of, from stuffed whales to echo**, be gate s eery fcvir 
riallmm. | tl.p at those monomaniacs who have the rage of making cot- 
kvtiont for collection'! take. In moet ***** th* coBecUng 
mania Is s* innocent a form of Idiocy at any oilier; it can 
hurt nothing hut th* oallector'e own pocket; In son* cane*. 
Indeed, it nity hav* th* lwvi*nci*I effort of |ucUall t lUllng th* 
vacuuin in hit skull. But there is one eon of culler tor wbo 
doea real harm, — the man wbo insanely oouecla valuable 
aU.nged instmrnant*, Stradirsriu* or Amali violins and vio- 
laa, 'cslloa, and bssset, slid lets their, lie in their cases in 
ahansefal Inanition. Now, a tsluahle Strsdlvariua ia not 
only a rarity, but it Is an instrument which the art of a 




Clarence Eddy, with 
a fine programme — ant by any mesne ef the co-called " pop- 
ular " order, Mi at IngersolL. Mis* HlkU, Mlta Mavere. Mr 
Knorr, and Mr. lewis SMtetlng. 
On Ssturds; last Mr. Fsidy gsvs hit slghty-elgblh or- 
with a vary fin* and rich progrsmni*. It ia 



C H. B. 



The world cannot afford to bare each a 
gem lie idls; it* value at an suthsntic spedmeet of a faniuu* 
maker's craft it incomparably lea* than Its IntrHiak ralii* as 
a musical instrument. To Uk* it out of th* reach of fin* 
artiste, and pine* it on th* shelf In a mere enhection, ia to 
commit isrcewiy upon musht. It peopedy btiongs to lh* art 
uf muaie, and ahi wad be honestly devoted to it* em ice Th* 
man wbo can keep such an instrument in hit house merely 
for the pleasure of looking at it, end of knowing that he 
owns it, mutt here a queer conae'enc*- Other cotlevrtors sre 
very proper bulls for ridicule. The violin collector rises to 
the lufalim* height of distinct immorality, and is not a Ot 
aut.jort for anything abort of unsparing eueralHra-'' 

The latest dhcrvesey of unknown musical worka ia an- 
nounced in a Gerrctan musleal papsr to bar* taken place in 
Vienna, and Una tisns liearlhovwn ia the aelncted, man. A 
doubl* chcews, with orchnttTs] . 
back to th* tiro* of th* Vienna ( 
piano eoio, with orchestrsl I 
position* r 



be meeting trtth unusual 



gsn re-:IUL, vnlh s very fins 



MiLWAS'iB, Wis , Ami, 5- — Th* musical even Is 
which call fee record at this writing sre the perfnnrssnre* of 
.till i and Viynim by th* Slrskluch Coenpany. ami of Faust, 
3*e CKimss of Sormumdm, and Pmtti uaof 1 i.^mn by lh* 



Ilea* I omjieny. The former I found loth liiUrtullru; and 
«>.yaUe, in spice of .»,. Irwvltatl. rfofacta Th. slag, 
here Is too mall for AUU, aad lh* (wderatra and chorut 



arks of the highest appeobsliou. Mm*. Vandnl 
belter to Ibis puUte at Mrs- Jennie Van Zandtl did 
Uy well es VslsnUns, and Mr. Masts won a decided 



were small. However, aa it I* hard for any opera troupe to 
pay 1 1 ii I lai I here, we have no right to complain of reduc- 
tion of force* The solo parts wee* uniformly good, except 
thst Mr. Art arm teensed to be in bad voice. I hare never 
beard Miss Keskvgg to twtter vutrantcg*. She did the ibowy 
Poloemive in AfivnM most brilllaatly, as well aa it deserves 
to be given. Mlaa Cary, loo, wss st her Usl, and 
bwraeif most aJroirshlr. I tuppoe* lb* opera* 
are too well known to your readers to tared an; 
track*! from m*. 

The Heat Company was mock lighter, th* orchestra es- 
pecially Icing weak to the point of liiaigniricance- Think uf 
giving opera with only two first vxlins, and otilt sis stringed 
Instruments in all ! There were no boms and no lavssuonL 



Mr. Carl Rosa, who 
in his i 

English version of 7a* tfussttavts, which ha* lawn ree*it*d 
with marks 
(roaowva I 
nceUen tly I 
triumph as Hanoi. 

8aInt-Sa*ns hss produced a new opera In four set* an- 
tltled flic ttas JTnmA which has Just been perfortned la 
Lyons. A London paper says that " th* coB tp ew ti . dewpair- 
Ing of ever teeing hit piece mounted by s Parts Ihcatre, ear- 
i riad it to Lyons, a step towards lieewntrsLsation which hat 
eraslad rwuoh cotnm*nl. Many ctf th* Pari, mmiesj eel lies 



any cbsrsctev 



Mm*. Nilsson-s huahand, M. Roureaud. has pumhased 
for X lD.'SK) a one-third share in a huge Psrisian Ageeic* 
de Change, and Mm*. NUason has declined all further eo- 
gsgsnsenu for this and not t urn At she hat already 
aigned, the will eirag in Madrid, but she hat il*cini*d a pro- 
tracted tour in th* French pnirirtess. Mm*. S'ihaon win 
go to London in lh* lusnnter, sad may possibly sing m " 1b 
Rot de 1 -shore " But owing to tha nssr butinesB engsge- 
mcv-rls of her httabsad In Paris, th* will not accept any offer 
of bo mgsgsowi.l to lb* Lnitod States during tnl wia- 
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GEOKGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

a rmur. 

BY PANSY RAYMOND HITTER. 
(CoaUaatsi (toot [Mr* 41.) 

Onnpts said of himself, that hi* whole life 
« wa* contained in one episode." After having 
attempted to discover how well founded or 
otherwise i» M. Karasowski's assertion that 
" the spirit of Chopin hrcallies from the best of 
George Sand's romances," we may not un- 
rra*onably inquire whether the episode, which, 
Chopin himself has said, contained " his whole 
life," hod much influence on bU anUlic pro- 
ductility or development. 

The entire list of Chopin's works as they 
appeared during his life, contains only KS 
numbered publications ; 9 additional works 
appeared posthumously, one of these a collec- 
tion of song*; besides 10 additional unnum- 
bered worka, the genuineness of some of 
which is very questionable. There are also 
a few composition*, said to be by Chopin, in 
dances, a march, two or three 
_ , — to which his name is not 
I ; in all 310 to 320 distinct composi- 
ne of these of very small dimensions 
But we must not assume that the 
I of musical invention in Chopin's mind 
was small or easily exhausted, on account of 
the limited number of works ho published ; 
did not their richness of idea, extreme origi- 
nality and twtet* contradict such an assump- 
al powers of improvisation, 
for by his friends and contempora- 
ries, would do so. In improvisation, a gift he 
possessed from childhood, he must have con- 
tinually exercised his powers, at the same time 
carrying his mastery of form to perfection, and 
throwing away countless beautiful ideas that 
he never committed to p»per ; indeed, bis ad- 
mirers have asserted that his published com- 
positions were only a pale reflection of his 
wonderful powers of improvisation. In his 
t Salon," Heine wrote : M Chopin is no mere 
virtuoso, he is a poet able to express in tones 
the poetic feelings that agitate his soul ; and 
nothing can equal the delight be bestows 
when he improvises at the piano-forte. Then 



he is neither Polish, French, nor German, 
hut he betrays a higher origin ; we then per- 
ceive that he comes [nun the birthplace of 
Goethe, Muzart, and Raphael, that his native 
laud is the imperial realm of the poet. Ami 
while he is improvising, I seem to be re- 
ceiving a visit from one of my own country- 
men, who is relating to me the remarkable 
events that have occurred in my beloved 
home during my absence; and often I long 
to interrupt him with questious : How is the 
lovely water-fay who so coquettishly wreathed 
a silvery veil among her green trewe*? Does 
the gray bearded sea-god still continue to per- 
secute her with his foolish withered passion ? 
Do the roses at homo flume as victoriously as 
ever ? And do the trees still sing as sweetly 
in the moonlight? — above all, he preferred 
to iuipruvUe at night, or in the dark, when 
no outward object could interfere with the 
free play of his imagination. " After he had 
embarked on an independent professional 
career, Chopin could seldom be persuaded to 
play in public; between 1834 and 1848, he 
only gate one public concert in Paris ; but 
he gave occasional private recitals to his 
pupils, to which the 20-franc tickets were 
sold on personal application, he reserving the 
right to exclude any person whom he did not 
care to play to ; but he was most liberal in 
displaying his powers of improvisation to his 
friends. These seem always to have struck 
every one as extraordinary. I find in the 
At/gemeine MiuitalitcA* Zritung, for Novem- 
ber 11, 1829, a correspondence to that paper 
from Vienna, where Chopin, then 20 years 
old. had just given a concert. " M. Chopin, 
a pianist from Warsaw, apparently a pupil of 
Wurfel, proved himself a master of tho first 
rank. HU indescribable mechanical dexterity, 
the delicacy of his touch, his perfect shadow- 
ing inspired by the most profound feeling, 
the manner of his crescendo and diminuendo 
and continuance of tone, the remarkable clear- 
ness of his phrasing, combined with the 
geniality of his compositions, but above all, his 
extraordinary free improvisations, sump him 
as a richly gifted and original virtuoso, who, 
without any preliminary sounding of trump- 
ets, instantaneously impressed us aa one of 
the most brilliant meteors now rising above 
tho musical horizon." 

Chopin's first published composition was a 
march, written at the age of ten ; he also 
wrote dances during his childhood, which are 
said to have possessed much grace, and some 
Polish coloring. In his Rondo, Opus I, com- 
posed at the age of sixteen, we find little that 
presages the Chopin we now know. It con- 
tains very little national character either, and 
i still less of his own chromatic individu- 
ality; its ornaments are in the manner of 
jJobn Field, and its harmony and passages 
display close acquaintance with liaeh, Hum- 
mel, and Clemetui. While admiring, I can- 
not help wondering a little at Schumann's 
I immense enthusiasm over Opus 2, the varia- 
tions on '• La ci darem la mano." Its grace 
and beauty are incontestable ; but where is 
I the astonishing originality that so struck 
Schumann? Only in the adagio there oc- 
curs a foreshadowing of the Chopin who was 
to follow with works of such unrivaled poetic 
originality. But we, Ut tnfantt <U notrt 
tilde, are surprised, when we first read 



* Werthcr " or " Jacopo Ortis," at the revo- 
lutionary excitement they created ; we forget 
that in their contemporary and after influ- 
ence lie* the reason why the source of that 
influence affect* u» only moderately. Refer- 
ring my present readers to the note I gave on 
page 7 of the English edition of Schumann's 
" Music and Musicians," I will now give an 
extract from the criticism on Chopin's Opu* 
2, by the editor of the AUgemeine Mutital- 
itche Zeitung, which followed Schumann's 
communication, and was no doubt intended as 
an antidote to it ! To thi* criticism 1 merely 
alluded in that note. After a tedious account 
of hi* usual mode of reviewing new composi- 
tion*. Fink says: '• A very powerful bravura 
piece ! needs immensely large hand*. Only 
thoroughly good players, Paganiuis of the 
piano, will lie able to play it as it should 
be played. Vet one might be ablo to get on 
up to page 17, without hands as large as 
violas. But one would find little reward for 
one's |>ain*. Nothing hut bravura anil show 
passages ! However, with the exception of 
some harshnesses, which, it appears, are easily 
digested by the grammatical consciences of 
the author* of the present day, and the 
ears of their listeners, the piece i» passably 
correct." In the »ame note in - Music and 
Musicians," I mentioned that Fink completed 
the above review by saying that the paper 
had also received a third review of the work, 
by Friedrich Wieck, who seemed to be of 
the same opinion as his pupil, Mr. Schumann, 
but the paper hail " no space " to insert it. 

The following review, which I find in a 
number of the Cecilia for 1832 (published in 
Mayence). is probably the very article, — or 
rather an extract from it ; as I do not trans- 
late the whole. Clara Wieck, then only 14 
year* old, had lately played Chopin's varia- 
tions with great success before the court of 
Saxony ; and it is pleasant to find her father 
— qualified to write, as an artist and teacher, 
with judgment and authority, — speaking of 
a work by «o new a composer, will) well- 
founded enthusiasm and liberality. I do 
not know whether Chopin is a direct pupil 
of Field ; but in the whole style of this piece, 
every page of which en»age» our feelings 
through it* imaginativeness, from the form of 
the passages, often surprising and wholly 
novel, yet presenting a certain solidity that 
is in itself an artistic enjoyment, as well a* in 
the bold and uncommon fingering, and the 
masterly light and »hado of the marks of ex- 
pression, we at least gather that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with Field's soulful musical 
language, and that he has practically appro- 
priated Field's manner of playing. But my 
readers must not therefore conclude that I 
mean to hint at an imitation of Field. No ! 
'I his work is completely independent. Yet 
it also betray* a close acquaintance with the 
light, graceful, purely mechanical Viennese 
manner of playing, in which style to many 
virtuosos have obtained reputation, as well a* 
with the elegant and striking, if at present 
rather frivolous French school, in which 
Hen and others excel. Chopin did not 
select the duct from Dun Juan merely to 
write variations upon it, but took this theme 
in order to sketch the entire outline of the 
wild, adventurous, amorous existence of such 
a character as Don Joan. This he has done, 
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according to my opinion, by means of the 
boldest and most original touches ; and 1 
would not loM one measure of this fantastic 
bravura composition, so characteristic i» every- 
thing it contains, j/rom the beginning of the 
grand, original introduction, te the close of the 
polonaise-finale, which seems to overflow with 
the foam of the most dazzling musical chant- 

until Opns 13, Chopin (till appear* in 
process of development as a composer ; the 
second nocturne in Op. 9, greatly resembles 
John Field", eighth, though with the dirlcr- 
ence that has been observed by the Polish 
critic whom Karasowski quotes: "Fields 
nocturne* may be compared to I 
flowery liiiidsca|>e flooded with 
while those of Chopin represent a romantic 
mountain country with a dark lack ground 
heavy with storm clouds which are pierced 1>> 
flashes of lightning." Beautiful as are the 
Etudes Op. 10, they are chiefly 
to technical aim*. No. 3, u tort of 
lovely indeed, yet lulls some- quiet 
only ; Numbers C and 7 are much deeper and 
stronger. In the first concerto. Op. 11, we 
meet with our Chopin in the romance. In a 
leilcr wiitlen in 1829 to his intimate friend, 
Titus Woyciechowski. Chopin said that this 
movement was composed while thinking of 
the opera singer, Constaniia Gladkowska, with 
whom he wis then in love, and whom he 
hoped to marry. He also said of this part 
of his Concerto : '• It ought to create the 
same impression which a landscape, that ho* 
become dear to us on account of the remem- 
brance* it awakens, calls up in the mind on a 
fine, moonlit spring night." Tho group of 
three Nocturnes, Op. 15, is thoroughly Cnop- 
inesque, though the first still contains some 
echoes of Field ; but the second possesses 
all Chopin** own tender grace, and the 
third, — characteristic even in its leading di- 
rection to the player, " lunguido t rubalo," 
has his own jieculiar melancholy, if not his 
passion, ami moves the hearer profoundly in 
the monastic legend with which it closes. 

I think it will be generally conceded that 
Chopin's greatest works are comprised within 
Op. 13 to Op. io or 50. At the age of 22. 
an age corresponding with the close of his first 
period, that of development as a composer. 
Chopin -had apparently already left behind 
him the spontaneous jnyfuluess, the fresh de- 
light in artistic creattvetie**, the enthusiastic 
hopefulness thai often nccompany genius to 
the end of lite. At that time, enforced sepa- 
ration from home, the defeat of the patriot c 
uprising in Poland, regret for his distant love, 
and uncertainly respecting his future position 
and resources, combined to transform the 
visionary youth, still dependent on models 
and tradition, into the active, struggling, suf- 
fering, most original and individual man. 
Pas»iige» in his letters of this period prove 
the state of his mind : " Should I return to 
Warsaw ? Go ou to Paris ? K'll myself ?" 
He distractedly asks his friend Titus. In 
one letter he begs that friend to remind Con- 
Btantia of bim. and to Bay to her, •' Even 
after my death, my ashes will be found under 
her feet," an expression as forcible and direct 
in its poetic simplicity as the language of a 
folk song. Then followed his removal to 
Paris, bis at first unsuccessful attempt to es- 



tablish himself there, his project of emigra- 
tion to America. This idea occurred to him 
in the same year as (hat during which the 
poet Lenau passed some months in the new 
world. Lenau. who would have had "all 
that yields do sound " excluded from man* 
nature, as all material unnecessary to its 
harmonious existence is thrown off by the 
violin in its vibrations, lamented the absence 
of sympathetic warmth in the people, of joy 
in 

America; impressionable, melancholy, and im- 
passioned as Heine, but devoid of his satir- 
ical strength and his sense of humor, the 
positive and mercantile side of American 
civilization repelled I.eium. He was too 
idealistic and contemplative ever to have done 
justice to the active industry, the energetic 
will, the intense intellectual and material ac 
qoisitivenes* of •• our American BOH silts." His 
American experience, though not a happy 
one, was at least brief. Would Chopin ever 
have made himself at home in America ? 
That is very doubtful. What affinity or an- 
swer woul.l he have found there, filly years 
ago, to the requirements id his exquisite and 
sensitive nature? The trying climate; the 
hurrying rush, and absence of leisure in social 
life ; the absence, also, of artistic and aristo- 
cratic circles numerous or powerful enough 
not only to estimate, but also to recompense 
as his merit deserved, the artist not vet! 
crowned with the halo of Kuropean reputa- 
tion ; the lack of any remunerative demand 
for original compositions; the intrigues of 
other fo eign artists who tniylit have tteeii de- 
sirous of establishing themselves, ami likelv 
to regard with a jealous eye the possible res- 
idence among them of ouo so much their 
superior; — it is well for art and art lovers, 
that Chopin never underwent ibis ordeal- 
Ilia high moral artistic standard, his refiiM*- 
ment and disinterestedness, would certainly 
have prevented him from entering the lists 
with those who. directed by managerial ex- 
perience, so frequently " inaugurate a new era 
in art," ami become for a time " the best ad- 
vertised artist* in the country;" for we know 
that oven in Paris, and despite his eventually 
great social influence, he chose to withdraw 
almost altogether from public exhibition of 
bis artistic powers. But, since his wa* not the 
nervous, eager, somewhat combative nature 
of Berlioz or Delacroix, bis creative genius 
itself mi.'ht have succumbed under loo harsh 
an experience. Instead, however, of emigrat- 
ing to America, he remained in Paris. After 
the marriage of his first love. ConsUutia Glad 
kowtka, he became attached to another Po- 
lish lady, with whom, as his wife, he hoped to 
return to Poland to re-si to in tho neighborhood 
of Warsaw, but who jilted bim for ihe sake of 
a titled bridegroom. A year or so after this 
second disappointment, his fir-t meeting wiih 
Madame Dwlevant occurred. — a meeting so 
accidental in its character, yet so impressive 
to the fancy of Chopin, always at home in 
the region of sujwriiatural 'ideas, from the 
sluwlow thai haunted, the scent of violets 
(her favorite perfume), that affected his fine 
perception like a presculiment, immediately 
before it took place. Years afterward, when be 
was about lo return home Irom England to 
die, be wrote to his friend GrzymaLa, in re- 
gard to the arrangeme.it of his apartments 



for his reception : " Place a bouquet of 
violets in the talon: I should be gtad to find 
» little poetry awaiting me on my i 
Header, 



Arte It ii n m tt trlitf zourtnni itif*. 

Cf frmili 4'mcwM qui Tftriptil tins egBia, 

On d un uwuct, 1c muie ir.it t,rr 7 

( him-* prudainJ, mag q«*. dVrnt ma grise 

Dsn* le pnsml. Is putt mUuni! " 

During this eventful period, and during 
the years that succeeded it, from Op. 15 to 
Op. 64, what a study ! Ami not only a 
musical, but also a philosophical, psycholog- 
ical one. lake Op. 20, for instance, the 
great Scherzo in B minor (ence called in 
England, " I.e Imnqnet infernal " — why ? 
iiimI who so baptized it ?), overflowing with 
the vigor of powerful pathos and the ex. 
haustless originality that seems at Inst to 
have conquered its own world unto itself ! 
Vet thus was the splendid Scherxo reviewed 
in 183C, in Castelli I Viennese MHtikalitchtr 
Anztigtr : "If this he jesting, it is a jest of a 
very peculiar kind, and quite in Hell-Kreugh- 
el's manner." (Poor Hell-Hreughel ! What a 
scarecrow for com|<osers those critics turned 
bim into ! And, oddly enough, by some 
singular union of ideas, or tuggestivenes* of 
sound, I never meet his name without in- 
slanily conjuring up a vision of Macbeth'* 
witches and their hell-broth). " This'iB a la 
■ V'ulse iuferuale ' in Rubtrt It Diable. Fancy 
reigns throughout it, hut what kind of 
fancv ? Discontented with itself, brooding 
over disappointment, angry, as misanthropic 
as it is possible to imagine. OI>, heav- 
enly harmony, whither hast thou flown ? In 
what corner ha* the spotlessly pure one con- 
cealed herself ? " This is nothing com- 
pared to Rellstah's attacks on the great 
Concerto, Op. 21, almost colossal in its gran- 
deur, wilh it* wonderful slow movement; 
and no one wiih a heart to feel can avoid 
sympathizing witb Schumann's noble anger 
when he defended this Concerto in particular, 
and Chopin in general, from Hellstab's con- 
tinual misinterpretation of his works. Ludwig 
Rellstah, born ten years sooner than Chopiu, 
at Berlin, studied at first for the musical pro- 
fession, but, having fought as a volunteer in 
the campaign of 1815, he afterwards entered 
the military academy a* a student, and be- 
came an officer of artillery and a teacher of 
mathematics. He eventually turned editor 
and novelist. He was imprisoned for «ix 
weeks in consequence of hi* attacks on Spon- 
tiui as manager of the Berlin theatre; and 
during several mouths as a punishment for 
bis satire, " Henrietta, the fair Songstress." I 
translate a few extracts from Rellslab's many 
reviews of Chopin'* compositions, which ap- 
peared in the Vni from 1833 to 1836. "It 
is really not worth the trouble to indulge in 
long philippic* concerning the distorted maz- 
urkas of Mr. Chopin, We hope that only 
the erratic world of Paris cares anything 
about the erratic writings of Chopiu ; for 
they repel all who possess one spark of 
true feeling. On the title-page of hi* Con- 
certo. Op. 1 1, Chopin prints, 1 played by the 
composer at his concerts,' to show that some 
one is willing to take so much trouble for so 
small a result. When a surprise is often re- 
peater), it ends by stupefying us, \iuless 
•u an intellectual, and not on a 
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purely mechanical basis. We liuvc from the 
first opposed thit merely mechanical ItUtUtnSff 
of writing for the piano-forte, wliich hat 
ended by stupefying us. His hut Nocturne* 
are so like his first, that we are afraid to say 
that they are not the very same Nocturnes. 
The f»ine of Cliopin the pianist will lout; out- 
live that of Cfaopin the composer. Where 
Field smiles, Chopin grins ; where Field 
sighs, Chopin groans ; where Field shrug* 
hi* shoulders, Cliopin twists like a rut; where 
Field uses a pinch of spice, Chopin throws in 
a handful of cayenne. Thin composer i> inde- 
fatigable in his search for ear-tea* ing disso- 
nance, forced transitions, culling modulations, 
and contradictory distortions of melody and 
rhythm. Does not Cliopin know that the 
mOttlfC of |>>vcriy of genius is in exact pro- 
portion to the means made use of to create 
effect? If these works were laid before a 
master, be would tear them up and throw 
them at hit feet, as wo now do figuratively. 
Chopin is not quite devoid of talent, however ; 
so let us lieaeech him to return to truth and 
nature, and no lunger stunt and deform his 
own gifta." On page 19 of " Music and Mu- 
sicians." Schumann repeats a very similar piece 
of advice which was once given by sutnc mu- 
sical reporter to Ut-ethoveu. Poor RclLuh '. 
"Wretched BeiTmese reviewer!" as Schu- 
mann says. The indulgence that might be 
accorded to apparently dishonest praise or 
blame emanating from an incompetent igno- 
ramus, cannot, of course, be given to so able 
a man as Rellsluh, who lias pilloried his own 
reputation for judgment and integrity in such 
criticisms as those ho wrote on Chopin ; how- 
ever, after he hail outlived the envious or 
quarrelsome temper of hi- earlier years, he 
attained to a higher degree of sense, taste, 
and justice in his opinion* aud his oppression 



After the Concerto we find the Ballade, 
Op. 23. every phrase weighty or flamboyant 
wiih concentrated anger, patriotic rage, and 
regret ; aud the magnificent set of Etudes, 
Op. 25. Let those wl.o care to take the 
trouble, discover why, in measure 20 and on, 
of the seventh of these Etude*; two lovers of 
Chopin are aecustomed to call this their 
" Lohengrin Elude." Until Opus 26, the 
gloom or fervor of disappoints! patriotism 
seems to be tlie most distinguishing trait of 
these later compositions, lightened here and 
theie by charming episodes ; but Chopin's 
opus numbers do not always correspond 
to the date awl order of the composi- 
tions. For example, in his first collection 
of Eludes. Op. 10, the sixth, so expressive of 
proud despair, was composed by Chopin in 
1831, on receiving the news of the capture of 
Warsaw by the Russians, and is therefore, 
commonly called the Revolution £tudc, and 
the great Ballade, Op. 52. in spite of its high 
publication number, ranks iu onler of coin po- 
sition soon after the Preludes Op. 28. as it was 
written on Chopin's return from Majorca. 



WAGNER'S "OuTTERDAMMERUNG " 
AT VIENNA. 1 
TiiK fourth and most solid course of tlie gi 
antic Bayreuth musical repast was solemnly 
1 From U» A«« Fr.i, Pr tm r.b. 1». 
JTsjutsf fTsWst 



up yesterday at the Imperial Op,r.i 
What we had (o digest at Bayreuth in 
foar days, and so to speak, on tlie same scat, has 
been more conveniently spread oul over (wo 
years for the Viennese. The Wnlliirt (as Use 
finl piece) was performed in Mareh, 187 7; 
Itktinyit'l, in January, 1878; Siegfried, in No- 
vember, 1878 ; and now (Mill February, 1879) 
the (jbittrdattimenintj — a result which, attain- 
able only by the employment of every available 
resource, commands (he respect even of tlsose 
wbo are opposed (o (lie management. Ere long, 
the four separate performances are to be played 
together in series a In Bayreuth. thus fulfilling 
the last demands of that powerful musical party 
whlch Hantis Ilopfcn so well terms " the elegant 
conspiracy." 

The plot of Die Co irrda-nmrnn;, is a direct 
continuation of the preceding drama of »y- 
fried. where we left the hero engaged in an ardent 
amorous dialogue with Brunhild, who has been 
awakened fi-otn out tlie " flickering ^low " and a 
twenty years' sleep. Wc mm, in tin; prelude to 
Pi' t IfyUerditmmrrunfj, Ischold the p>ir, taking a 
lender fircwcll of each other, step forth from 
iheir rocky grut ; Siegfried, in complete armor, 
is sallying forth " to fresh deeds," and hand- 
Brunliild the Nibelurigcnring as a gage of hi* 
truth. In less than half an hour we shall see the 
self-same Siegfried in the Tar-neap', on the •elf- 
same spot, struggling witb and overcoming hit 
belure I Brunhild fur King GunlUer. for sykOM 
sister, Gutrune, bis heart has taken fire t But let 
lis follow the story step by step. Siegfried, hav- 
ing ridden to ihe Rhine on Brunhild's well- 
known sleed. enters the ball of the (Jicblchungrn. 
llagen ha« n-i been telling King Ctiinlhcr and 
hi<< sister. Gutrune, all alsout Brunhild, the ''most 
sublime woman in the world." Siegfried is to 
secure the invincible l»eauty for Gunthcr, and as 
his reward, receive Gutrune. wbo, on her part, 
looks forward witb longing for the " most sub 
lime hero." Hagen. Gunther, and Gutrune (also 
a band of elegant conspirators !) resolve without 
more ado to Rive Siegl'ri-d a magic potion which 
will cause Mm to forgel BrunhiM and fall in love 
with Gutrune. This is done ; Siegfried appears, 
with the Tarncap an«l in Guntbur's form, before 
the defenseless Brunhild, from whom, after a 
struggle, in which she is overcome, he wrests the 
magic ring. The second act takes us again to 
the hall of the Giebichungen ; llagen is insti- 
gated by the dwarf, Allserich, to destroy Sieg- 
fried, for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
thai ring. Gunlbcr appears witb Brunhild ; Sieg- 
fried, in his own form, aJvances, baud in ham] 
with Gutrune. to meet them- Brunhild rushes 
up to him, and, recogniiing the ring on his 
finger, becomes aware how faithless is the man 
she so dearly Jove- 1. She demands hi< death, 
and Hagen traitorously subs him while they are 
out bunting. Immediately before Siegfried's 
death, however, Hagen gives him another magie 
(ration to neutralire the cfTcct of the potion 
wliich produced forgetfuhicss. Siegfried sud- 
denly remembers Brunhild, and dies with a 
greeting to ber on his lips. Gutrune quietly re- 
signs lier place by Siegfried's bier to Brunhild, 
wbo claims it from her, and then flings herself 
on the funeral pile kindled for Siegfried's corpse. 
The waves of ihe Rhine inundate tlie hall, Ihe 
Daughters of the Rhine swim in, and, dragging 
down Hagen, hold up triumphantly the ring of 
which he wanted to obtain possession. At the 
same time a red glow is perceived In the sky ; it 
Is the reflection of ihe conflagration which con- 
Kortr.». or the Gods and all its 

From tUis alsort table of content, it will be 
cap which 



p'ain tliat in dramatic animation Die ' 
mrriuiy decidedly surpasses the three 
dramas of tlie Nibelungenring series. The ac- 
tion of the second act contains a considerable 
amount of interest, which latter rises very much 
higher in (lie third. The dwarfs and giants, the 
gods nnd dragons of the Edda at but retire and 
make room for human beings, ibe heroes of the 
Nibelungenlied. But, even when thus approxi- 
mating to tlie German heroic poem, how much 
has R. Wagner not departed from it — how 
much has Ihi not distorted and degraded the 
cliaracters I What a repulsive detail, introduced 
by Wagner, is the fact that Siegfried overcomes 
for another, to wliom he delivers her over thus 
subdued, not some female who is nothing to 
him, hut his oirn Wuro/, hit own mife ! From 
this instant all sympathy for Siegfried vanishes 
from our brra't, and we by no means grieve at 
his violent end. The expedient of th« potion 
which produces forgetfnlness does not render 
the occurrence less hateful and less insipid. A 
man who brings about the emotions of hit hero 
by physical means such as mixtures, may be a 
g.io.l apothecary, but is assuredly a boil poet. 
Already in Tri-ton und hidde, the fact that the 
love of the hero and heroine for each other it 
exclusively owing to the operation of a 
drink, of a mechanical accident, exert* a i 
lant effect. But, at any rale, In I 
Wagner was contented wiih only one kind of 
physic. In bis last hour, however, the faiihlett 
Siegfried hat a remembrance-producing draught 
poured down his throat as an antidote lo the 
potion of lorgvtfulness, so that be may exhale 
bis last breath in a pretty sentimental fashion u 
la Wrriher. ami wiih a tender speech to his 
mistress I He is not a '■ hero," but a puppet. 
A disenchanting drink by which any weak- 
headed individual suddenly becomes conscious 
of all tlie acts of stupidity be has commit'ed 
while under the influence of a spell (or of liquor) 
is properly an incident for a farce. In tragedy, 
where moral will must bold sway, it is a mon- 
strosity. We care very little whether or no 
these magic potions belong to the oldest saga. 
We read in lite play-bill : " Poem by Richard 
Wagner." Who compelled the modern drama- 
tist to admit in his drama what was repulsive 
and Impossible ? Hebbel and Em. Geibel wore 
as familiar with the myth at Richard Wagner, 
but how different a course did they pursue in 
iheir Siegfried tragedies '■ Bolh rejected as un- 
necessary ami objectionable precisely that which 
Wagner't partiality for what it morally revolt- 
ing makei the principal tiling. Tliere Wat not 
the slightest Inward necessity for Siegmund and 
Sieglinde. Siegfried's parents, to be brother and 
tuler. When we think of licblif. tragedy, and 
especially of the touching lament ultercd by 
Chricmhild over the corpse of Siegfried, how low 
doet Wagner's conception of the story sink in 
comparison! With his potions and poison*, 
Wagner has deprived Use lovely, pure charac- 
ter of Chricmhild (Gutrune) of all its beauty, 
llagen, the type of a rough, unselfish, faithful 
vassal, becomes in Wagner's bands a gold-seek- 
ing, low scoundrel. Thus the only person left 
who enlist* our sympathies is Brunhild. 

Tlie action proper is by Wagner interwoven 
or interrupted by scenes retrospectively con- 
nected with the stories of tlte Gods in the three 
previous pieces, and intended to establish a con- 
nection between the different parts of tbe work. 
This harking-bock to the mythological business 
is a real misfortune for the tragedy, because it it 
done In a violent manner, without any sufficient 
motive, and is unintelligible for the spectator. 
The change of the original title : SiegfrieJ't 
Death, to Tie Tvitighl of the Godt, tells us every- 
thinir. It tbowt plainly that it waa an after- 
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thought of Wagner's to derange ami render con- 
fused the simple, dw event* of the Siegfried 
tragedy. In the second volume of hi« Collected 
Writings, Wagner gives u* the original concep- 
tion of the tragedy tH Sieg/'riettt I truth ; he does 
not mention n vorti about any Twtiight of the 
God: The fact it that Siegfrieds death han 
nothing at all to do with the end of the God*, 
which, as a mysterious prediction, runs through 
tho'logy. The effect of tlie work as 
to pay for the arbitrariness and ob- 
•tinaey with which Wagner clings to the Ring 
leading motive connecting all 
The. supernatural 
and unintelligible 
consequences. The poet appears at times to 
have himself swallowed a draught of Ibrgetful- 
nes*. Of the vaunted power of the Ring, which 
confers mastery over the world, we perrcive 
nothing, as the said Ring comes into the hands 
of its various possessors, from Wotan and F;»fner 
down to Brunhild. Anil Siegfried, notwith- 
standing that the magic notion is supposed tu 
have effaced from his mind all memory of Brun- 
hild, immediately finds his way hack to her. and, 
on her approach, calls her, as some one well 
l!" It was not in the In- 
; of the drama, but for the sake of his « pro- 
and old-world mysticism, that Wagner 
wrote the expositions! scene (omitted in Vienna) 
of the •' Gottcrdainmening " : " The three Nornes " 
(daughters of Krda) in the weird twilight throw 
to each other the golden rope symbolizing the 
course of human life. Thu confounding of the 
laws of epic and of dramatic poetry, of tike 
purely symbolical with what should be rcprc 
sentcd on the stage, was here striking enough ; 
in Bayreuth, the scene bordered on the comic. 
Apart, too, from the intolerable length of the 
first act, the Vienna management did well in 
cutting out this introduction. Wo would rce- 
the application uf the same process to 
equally superfluous scene: Wallrantc's, 
•d the patience of the puhlic no lens 
The above Walkyrc, who turns up 
quite unexpectedly ill Die Gotterdiimmervng, 
visits Brunhild for the purpose of giving her a 
very moving description of the august Wotnn's 
bad state of health.' We suspect that the ma- 
jority of the public (openly or secretly) congrat- 
ulated themselves at having on the third evening, 
at least, been spared the personage in question, 
and consequently would willingly have foregone 
a sentimental and protracted description of his 
melancholy and want of appetite. In a similarly 
surprising fashion does the dwarf, Alborich, 
episodically, through a trap, for 
• of telling Hagen, in a scene so rich 
in dissonances that it Is martyrdom In listen, 
something we knew long before. But the grav- 
est mistake of all is, in our opinion, the end . the 
motiveless and, for the spectator, unintelligible 
introduction of the GCIieniammerung, which has 
simply nothing whatever in the world to do with 
the only thing that has any interest for us, — the 
fate of Siegfried and Brunhild. The entire catas- 
trophe is managed most precipitately. While, as 
a rule, he is fond of spinning uut situations in the 
most incredible manner, Wagner hurries forward 
the final scenes of Die Gtilterdammerung. The 
murder of Gunther by Hagen, Brunhild's sacri- 
ficial death, Hagen 's talto mortate into the stream, 
anil the entrance of the Daughters of the Rhine ; 



Wagner seems not to have quite made up his 
mind. It was ugly, obscure, and unsuccessful 
in Bayreuth as it was here, but it was also very 
different, though it was here placed on the stage 
in conformity with " The Master's " most recent 
directions and under the immediate supervision 
of his agents, openly accredited and secret. Other 
experiments have been made in other German 
theatres with this final tableau, but. with not 
much lietter result. The cause of the mischief 
lies unquestionably in the poem; Wagner's in- 
tentions have in this instance overshot the lim- 
its of what is possible, or at least of what can be 
correctly carried out. The obscurity of this 
fourth drama might be essentially diminished by 
two little omissions : the omission of the title, 
GoUerdimmemng (in favor of the previous one, 
Siegfriette Tod) | and secondly, the 
of the cloud scene representing tlie 
" GbttcrdaInme^ung.' , 

Our notice of the poem has extended to such 
a length that very little space is left for the 
music. Our only excuse is that the story of 
Die Gotirnldmmerung is new and different from 
that of the first three Nibclungrn dramas, hut 
the uiu«ic is, generally speaking, the same. The 
music in by far the larger number of cases is 
constructed out of the leading themes of the 
other three evenings, and, therefore, of the same 
materials and in exact conformity with the same 
well-known method. With a lew exceptions, 
which shall quickly be mentioned, every thing 
we said, cither in the way of praise or censure, | 
for the purpose of characterizing the music of 
Die WalLiirf, applies to the score of Die Goiter- 
dammerung likewise ; consideration for our Nad- 
ers forbids us again to repeat what we have so 
often said before. Hie most important differ- 
ence, musically speaking, distinguishing Die Got- 
terddmmerung is the — at least sporadic — em- 
ployment of polyphonous song. Tlie unexpected 
concession of an actual chorus for 
especially must agreeably surprise 

attribute the ecstasy manifested at the 
merriment of Gunther's vassals solely to the ele- 
f mentary charm of tlie long missed sound of a 
number of men'* voices in combination. There 
is no want of beautiful detached touches of 
I melody either in the first or in the second act ; 
unfortunately, like Siegfried, they all possess a 
Tarncap, beneath which, nearly the instant they 
appear, they make themselves invisible or change 
! into something else. Tlie third act rises above 
the two preceding acta, more especially by two 
longish |>ieccs lietter knit together, organized 
iban usual, ami possessing 
are the original and mag- 
ically sparkling Song of the Daughters of the 
Rhine, and a piece already known from having 
been performed at concerts, the Funeral " March 
for Siegfried." a composition as cleverly com- 
bined as it is magnificently carried out Edou- 



dation below, and the Twilight of die 
Gods in the •• Walhalla " overhead — crowd on 
each other with such absolute and surprising 
haste, after the manner of a ballet, that it is well- 
nigh impossible for tlie spectator to make out 
mat it all means. How the picture of the 
Twilight of the Gods ought to be scenically rep- 
resented at the conclusion is a point on which 



BOOK NOTICES. 

John Lotiirop Motley. A Memoir. By Oli- 
ver Wendell Houses). Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

Holmes's memoir of Motley is one of the note- 
worthy books of the year, being a warm and 
tender tribute from one man of genius to another. 
If the dead historian could awake to paw judg- 
□pon it, strong and fervid m be was, be 
be gratified at the courage, the strong af- 
lid the excellent good sense displayed by 
his friend. Tlie memoir, though brief, is suf- 
ficient to give a good idea of Motley's character 
and training, or his toils and achievements. In 
view of what his life and Labors were to be, it 



was a singular coincidence that one of his school- 
masters nt Northampton should have been Ban- 
croft, the historian, and that Bismarck, the prop of 
modern, Protestant Germany, should have been 
his fellow student at Gottingcn anil Berlin. 

Tims* who came in contact with Motley at 
different periods of his life agree in representing 
him as wonderfully brilliant in conversation, and 
attractive in person. Precisely what turn his 
mental development was to take could not be 
predicted ; but be hail the vivid perceptions, the 
quick sense of comparison, the talent for apt 
retort, and the general exuberance of resource* 
which belong to men predestined to greatness. 

The failure of his first novel was fortunate. 
It has value as a profound study in autobiog- 
raphy, but not much else. The brilliant and 
Unseated Edmund Quincy was the one who first 
advised Motley to turn his attention to history ; 
assuring him that most of the elements of a really 
great novel could be employed wiih effect in his- 
torical portraiture and in the dramatic presenta- 
tion of events. Hie result showed the wisdom 
of the advice. The histories of Motley, being re- 
lations of the great struggle for religious liberty 
in Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are necessarily partisan in 
but they are laid upon solid 
years of intenso activity in 
are meant to be just, — that is to say, to be 
absolutely truthful In the statement of fact*. 
But tlie author, as a Protestant and a believer 
in free institutions, does not attempt to disguise 
bis sympathies: and his commanding energy and 
splendor of diction give the high lights of poetry 
and the vivid colors of romance to the exciting 
and often tragical events ho portrays. 

The letters quoted by Dr. Holmes give a good 
idea of the historian's labors. A more diflicult 
matter was to treat with due thoroughness the 
ic services of Motley, and tlie unfor- 
personal controversies in which be was 
involved with tlie Washington State Departrocnt- 
In common with all our foreign ministers he ex- 
perienced the annoyance of entertaining or of 
repelling the pretentious and vulgar persons 
among bis countrymen who go abroad expecting 
to bob-a-nob with princes. A man so fastidious 
as Motley could hardly liave concealed his aver- 
sions. But probably he would have survived 
the attacks of the McCrackens and other wasp*, 
if he had nut been exposed to the jealous malig- 
nity of persons in exalted office. This is a very 
sorry business ; and Dr. Holmes, following the 
able and fearless John Jay, make* it pretty evi- 
dent that tlie complaints against Motley were 
trumped up to cover a revengeful purpose. 

Tlw blow was keenly felt, and the relation of 
Motley's medical attendant. Sir William Gull, 
leave* Utile room to douht that the i 
ftcation, preying upon an over ■ 
was the not very indirect cause of the 
which ended his life. To Boston, which reared 
and nurtured Money, hi* good name is precious. 
The public owes n debt of gratitude to his fear- 
less biographer. The friends of letters, and the 
friends of purity and honor in politic*, will wel- 
come the final and triumphant justification of 
Motley by the great tribunal to which he so 
solemnly appealed. F. H. U. 

The Return or the Native. By Thomas 
Hardy. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
This book might almost serve as a touchstone. 
It is an infallible test a* to whether the reader 
ha* the faculty of imagination, or rather the 
power of realising the imagination of others. For 
we must say (having small space to come to the 
subject by slow approaches), that this is a great 
»k. and the author one of the few creative 
in 
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Th« description of the heath on which the 
almost awful drain* ii to be enacted li one of 
those Hern picture* which beroroe. a part of 
one's memory forever. William Black is a fine 
paintrr of wild accnery, and gives the poetry 
of the hill* and the sea in the most melodious 
sentences ; hut Hardy, whose rigor is like Car- 
lyle's, puts more energy anil more vividness into 
five lines than the elegant Black can compass in | 
a page. 

Hardy is equally strong in his people. The 
peasants, singing and dancing about their fires on 
the SAh of November (Guy Fawkc's day), arc 
drawn as If by the swift pencil of Tcnicra, and 
they talk as if they had been overheard and re- 
ported by Shakespeare. The power to enter Into 
the mind of a boor, to think his thoughts, and 
fashion thetn in bis way, has come to few men. 
The grave-digger is an entity no easier to con- 
ceive than Hamlet himself. 

Hardy is remarkable for the power he shows 
in making his characters depict themselves. 
The nature of the voluptuous and not very con- 
scientious Eustatia is nowhere described in set 
phrase ; nor is the amiable, truthful, and rather 
weak Thomasin. A verv few touches suffice to 
show the wortblcssncs. of Wildeve ; II 
Clyra stands out like a statue of me 
Uuiv in bonds to fate. 

Probably the quaintest character of the whole 
is his - rrddleman," whose activity, shrewdness, 
and ubiquity make him the. very crntre and 
mainspring of the plot. 

The prevailing gloom of the book is its chief 
drawback ; not thai wu would not rather have 
Hardy's gloom than almost any other novelist's 
gayety ; but with such great and glorious gifts 
we think an author owes something tu the great 
public that admires him. This is a busy age : 
and over-worked r,eople, especially lettered peo- 
ple, crave the benign influence of more joyous 
and more brilliant scenes than those represented 
upon the immortal Egdon Heath. F. H. U. 



whether the family would like her eyea blue or 
not in a portrait ! 

1 have n't lost a working day since we began. 
On Sundays we go ofT driving, and once or twice 
after work when we can see a few bright streaks 
in the sky, but generally not. Two vbotilhs is a 
horribly short lime ; but I can only do what 1 
can. The paintings won't be like anything else. 
1 don't know what people will think of thera ; 
but th.it 's not my lookout. 

It is an entirely new kind of work for me, 
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TAI.KS ON ART. -SECOND SERIES. 

Or MR. WILLIAM M. 
HIS PUPILS. 

IV. 

At tkt Stale Capitol, Albany, .V. Y. 

It 'a great fun to be one of a gang. There are 
ever so many workmen slow n below our scaffolding, 
working while we do. We come here at nine 
every morning, climb the stairs, and don 't go 
down until six in the evening. Have a light 
dinner brought ut near the middle of the day. 
There 's plenty of exercise, for one must keep 
lder and running away 
ok. I have two step- 
We have everything that we 
They insisted upon giving us a 
whom we employ in washing our 
brushes. They are as careful of us as possible, 
never letting a workman come up-suirs without 
some one to look after him. 

We don 't use very large brushes; not bigger 
than my wrist. Large ones proved too floppy. 
We have to take care lest the paint in the sky, 
for instance, slsould splash down on the figures 
below. The atone is n't a bit too rough. In 
fact, I almost wish it were rougher, the paint 
fills it up so. The figures are about twice the 
size of life. The women's arms are the slxe of a 
man's leg; and the Discoverer is twelve feet 
high. But you get entirely used to that large 
scale, and don't think of it. And it s fun I It '» 
fatiguing of course; but it's the things which 
bore you that kill yon, not the fatiguing ones ; 
and I "in never bored here at alU It don't lake, 
the life out of you half as much ■ 



different from anything else. I have to lie very 
decided, for one thing, otherwise the work won't 
be seen from the very great distance. To disen- 
gage the clear figure* from the light sky, I have, 
in places, to use a 6rsjn-rout/r line as thick as 
your finger. Every mistake or weakness "car- 
ries " perfectly. It won't do either to have 
things vapory. A fascinating little head, dis- 
solving into nothing, won't do at all 
can't see what it means. Then I have to paint 
in a key which, though very colored, is very 
tight, far lighter than my studies of the composi- 
tions, bemuse 1 don 't expect to liave much light 
00 my work. The. abyss of darkness in the 
"Flight of Night" is really not much darter 
irown paper. On a rainy day wo have to 
by torchlight, and my greatest anxiety is 
to know what the effect will be when the window 
screens and all the scaffolding come down ir- 
revocably, and 1 see my work for the first time, 
as it is to be seen ! 

It 'a a beautiful hall, and I have to work with 
one eye on my picture, and two on its surround- 
ings, to make my work take the right place in it. 
Ever since I began I have tried to keep both 
pictures so together, that if the scaffolding were 
taken down at any moment, they should be in- 
telligible as far as thry went. The architect is 
very much pleased with them, and says that even 
if 1 were to leave tbem now, his dreams would 
be more than fulfilled. 

It 's great fun ! It makes you glad you have 
in life! 

to 
yon 



tian Bach, was actually presented, without any 
omission whalcvrr, in these two performances, — 
a thing very seldom done in Germany itself ; 
never elsewhere in this country has any ( 
erable portion of the great work been I 
— here and there a choral, or a single aria. Is all 
we have seen reported outside of this city, — so 
that Boston, too, can take pride in It, and in the 
society which has shown the earnest aspiration. 
You t] ir courage, the perseverance, and the ability to 
organise nnd carry through so noble and so vast 
an undertaking. It was the culmination of a 
series of gradual approaches to completeness, 
beginning with the festival in May, 1871, and 
resumed in May, 1874, and April, IK 76, Increas- 
ing interest in the music has followed all these 



efforts; the singers themselves have gradually 
learned to lose ihe work a* they became familiar 
with it through rehearsal, umil those who still 



Ore thing let me tell you. You mint 
precise, to draw exac t lines, so that w 



painting to do, you may be able to do 




think it dry and merely learned, difficult, i 
rewarding, are left in a decided minority. Their 
enthusiasm has spread beyond themselves, until 
at lust the public was prepared to seise with 
eagerness the rare opportunity now offered of 
hearing ibe grandest monumental work of sacred 
music for once well presented and complete. 
The Music Hall was crowded at both concerts, 
many persons coming from a distance, and many 
having to stand up through the whole ; and for 
the benefit of hundreds who could not procure 
seats, public rehearsals of both parts were given 
on the two preceding afternoons. 

The division into two performances was a wise 

new, for the First Part occupied two hours!" and 
the Second Part almost two hours and a half. It 
was also in accordance with the original design 
of the work, which was composed for the church 
service, in the old Thomas-Kirche of Leipzig, of 
which Bach was Cantor, Part I. being sung he. 
fore sermon (and prohably before dinner), and 
Part II. after. That was on Good Friday, 1729. 
Then the MS. lay shelved for a century, until 
Mendelssohn and his friend, Edward Devrient, 
revived it in Berlin, March 12. 1H29. Our per- 
formance was on its l&Oth anniversary; and the 
day was timely, many 
through their religiuuj senllment to i 
presMvc of all that there Is 
der and sublime in the i 
of the Holy Week. 

We have written so much about this Passion 
music in past years, that we need not enter into 
any full description of it now. It will be enough 
to speak of the |ierformanrr and the impressions 
produced, dwelling a little more, perhaps, on the 
more important numbers hitherto omitted. For 
order we will take the various elements which en- 
ter into the construction of the work. Of course 
the real order is that of the gospel narrative of 

_ ., _ , , , the betrayal and crucifixion of Christ. That 

IknTon Abt Mussa*. Ths comcirtlon of the Boot, . ' , . . , „ 

ssetioc, of the noble bulldinc, a*d Its >n»(um« Ust Mon- narrative forms the connecting thread in all rep- 
day craning by the opecir* of the rrtnet eihlbatkm of paint- resentatlons of the Passion, whether dramatic or 
Ing. statuary, crajon tlrswines, aiad all kinds of art work, 
under the auspices of the Art Club, the Society of Archi- 
tects, Slid the schooli connected with the Museum, was 
crouch to make one pro**) of Boston. Thousands of (vests 
were prssrnt, who went borne enthusiastic about what they 
bad ases). The Ioiir range of rooms, bruTilusUT hffhtcd, and 
so rich!; IS1M, ottered most seductive tariaa to the eye 
Mast prowl nuejbl one feel at the amy of copies and orig- 
in our toc.1 schools. WbM 
of the sort wbsA era wars bays! 



have 
it. 

I 've learned a great deal by this work. Not 
that my ideas have changed ; but, for one thing, I 
should be much quicker in pulling In the back- 
ground of a portrait, and not keep working on 
small parts of it- Then I 've learned more about 
getting the general, simple character of the figure, 
and making the Important lines very precise and 
firm, and I 're learned not to think it so neces- 
sary to have strong shadows and lights ; hut to 
do figures as you see them out of doors when 
you come out of your shop in the afternoon, and 
there "s no sun shining. 

At first I hardly knew how to moke piclurts 
that should be mural decorations and full of color. 
Before I began this work I had always looked for 
" effect," for " cAioro-sctiro," etc., rather than for 
vivid colors, and for qualities that are now 
needed. You could not stay in the room with 
the colors that I have had to use in order to 
make the panels look colored and light over 
rows of windows. 



musical ; and therefore we have to consider : — 

1. Tkt Recilaiite, which is of two kinds : first, 
the simply narrative, which is assigned lo a hi-h 
tenor voice, in the character of Evangelist, of the 
kind called rtcitatito ttceo, sustained by mere 
chords struck on an upright piano- forte (Mr. 
Tucker). For the singer it is a most exacting 
only a voice of high 
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anil great endurance but thorough artistic 
training, taste and skill and feeling. For Mr. 
W. Courtney's delivery of whit would be tiu.lt 
enough for two voices, independently of the trnor 
arias, we have only prai.*. He acquitted him- 
self roost creditably. The voice was clear Md 
sweet and flexible; the trying *u<l unusual inter- 
vals were taken accurately ami surely ; the 
declamation »m Intelligent an.l telling, anil it 
was nearly all expressive ; perhaps now ami then 
a trifle too expressive, where a lew commonplace 
worilt of narrative were dwelt ou with gratuitous 
pathos. But. on the whole, it was excellent, con- 
sideiing the long, high strain upon the organ. 
(It must be remembered that our modern pitch 
is about a tone and a half above that of Bach's 
time ) Some call these recitatives dry " in 
other than a technical sense. We cannot for a 
moment agree with them. Bull's recitative, 
here and always, is unsurpassable in it* wonder- 
ful expro«si>cncs« and beauty. The singer who 
has mastered it knows that, if nobody else does. 
Every phrase ami every note of it is perfectly 
to the thought, ihe image, and the 
Now and then it melts inio un on-cii»u- 
meloily a measure or two of most pathetic ca- 
dence, as where " I'elf r wept bitterly;" or, 
azain. grows graphic and ippalling, as where 
* The veil of the temple is rent in twain." 
Experience, closer acquaintance, with true semi 
bility and taste, will surely sustain all that we 
have said of these " dry 11 recitatives. 

Then there is the dialogue recitative, where 
characters are introduced as spc iking, and which 
are more rniUmVuV. and none cojld be more char- 
acteristically contrasteil. Hie words of Jesus 
(Ba.s). as here set in tones, have all the dignity 
and ten leniess that could lie imagined. Ami 
witli what exquisite sense of fitness and dislinc 
tion Bach always, tliv moment Jesus begins, causes 
a delic-ite stream of violin harmony to llow in 
like a halo about his sacred head, as in the old 
piuturesl Perhaps it escaped tho notice of some 
of the critics. Mr. M. W. Whitney gave these 
sentences with due solemnity and tenderness, 
particularly in the scene of the Supper. Tlsosc 
of the High Priest, of Judas, and others, equally 
well individualized, were for the most part truly 
and strongly brought out by Mr. J. ft. Winch, 
and then such expressive bits as the pert ac- 
of the two maids : •• Thou. too. wast 
of Galilee!" But it will not do to 
into detail b.-rc ; perhaps we may. some 
day, if only for our own satisfaction, try to com- 
plete our old description of tile work. 

J. Tie German C»«ru/«, with Bach's inimi- 
table harmony, wherc'-y the Passion bridges its 
entrance over into the Protestant (Lutheran) 
communiuu, representing the voice of the eon- 
gregallon, or whole Christian people, may be 
considered as the next essentia) element. There 
are some fifteen of these, counting the instances 
in which the same melody is introduced more 
than once, with a new harmony and changed 
expression. These, like the rlmrus in the old 
Greek tragedy, reflect and comment 00 the |«as 
ing moments of the action. If the disciples ask. 
" Lord, is it 1 1 " when told that one of them 
will betray him, the choral takes it upon itself 
for all and each : " Tis I ! mj sins betray Thee I " 
Some of the chorals come in by themselves as 
mo ncnta of ealm, grand repose, amid the ex- 
citing, agonizing stir of the recital, like broad, 
cool, still sheets of water in the midst of a bold, 
wild landscape, reflecting hills, ami woods, and 
sky ; others steal in softly and with exquisite 
eflVct, verse by verse, at intervals durin; a solo; 
and one, clothed with a marvelous wealth of 
figurative counterpoint, nnd with an orchestral 
accompaniment as rich and grand aa a Sy m phony, 
ii lengthened into a grand 



the First Part- They were all sung by the 
five hundred voices with impressive power and 
rich sonority, accompanied by instruments in 
unison with each of the four parts, as well as by 
the great organ, used discreetly throughout the 
work by Mr. Lang. We felt! however, that 
some of them were rather too coarvdy sung ; we 
should have liked some delicate, expressive 
shading Isere and there in lines, sucti as we are 
lold is given them in Berlin and Leipzig. We 
may except, however, from this comment the 
choral, "O head all bruised ami wounded." 
which was sung with a subdued and tender feel- 
ing, very beautifully. We cannot help thinking 
that these chorals, sung by so many voices, 
would sound better unaccompanied. It is true. 
Bach indicates tlw instruments in his score and 
Franz retains ibein ; but Bach hail, perhaps, 
thirty voic-s in his chorus, nnd It is probable 
that he lullowed the old German eusioin of letting 
the congregation «in? the melody in unison (that, 
to be sure, means octaves !), so that for h.inuuny 
the instruments, nl least the organ, would be nec- 
essary ; we have heard cliorals done so in the Ca- 
lhedr.il at Berlin. For, otherwise, these chorals 
miss their proper function in thj Passiun. which 
is to all'urd sublime, refreshing moments of repose. 
Yet all credit to the correct and hearty and iin 
pr-*ssive manner in whieh they were done ' Year 
by year (taking it for granted that the Passion 
at Good Friday will become an institution) there 
will be more and more refinement and expression 
in the tendering. Several of the cliorals were 
sung here lor the tint time. 

S. Grantl ekor\t*a of entrance and of exit in 
i-acb part, gigantic portals, Gtly leading up to 
the stupendous scene, and leading us away, fill- 
ing the mind with wonder and with awe, or 
swelling forth the universal requiem. We need 
not describe the colossal opening (double) chorus, 
- Come ye daughters," with the soprano ripienQ 
choral sung by boys. Never before has It been 
»o grandly sung here, and so well accompanied ; 
it was an earnest labor, the rehearsal of it, on 
tile part of singers nnd conductor, und was well 
rewarded. The boys, drafted from three of our 
public schools, bad Iscrn well trained by Mr. 
Sliariand, and were |iosted in a side upper gal- 
lery. In the public rehearsals we feared the 
loud cornet used to lead the boys would drown 
their voices, — Franz designates clarinets and 
the soprano trombone, softer instruments, — but 
on Friday the cornet was more subdued, and the 
fresh, delicate quality of the boy voices was 
pleasant to the ear. 

" Ye lightnings, ye thunders," that swift, Ire- 
mendous outburst of indignation, and impreca- 
tion of divine vengeance, after Jesus is bound 
and led away, may also count among tho grand 
choruses, though it is only incidental, passing like 
a whirlwind in an instant, anil is properly the 
conclusion of a scene, of whieh Use first part is 
that tender duet of so|»*ano and alto, with ex- 1 
quisitu accompaniment of flutes, oboes, viullns, 
and violas, in which every note weeps, and in 
the midst of which the incontinent rage of the 
disciples vents itself in exclamations. "Leave 
him I bind him not! " (which we would rather 
hear not so fortissimo) like the muttered thunder 
of the coming storm, until the double chorus finds 
full vent. •■ Ye lightnings I " etc. Somehow this 
chorus had not all the spirit that it has hail on 
some former occasions ; partly, perhaps, because 
so many of the tenor and bass seats were empty- 
in the afternoon, and partly because ii was nnt 
taken quite fast enough. Yet it made an im- 
pression ami was loudly applauded, in spite of 
the request that there might be no applause. 

Then, closing the first part, must be named 
the sublime figurtsi choral, " U Man, bewail thy 
to, which, 



only 



in four parts, sounds, with its exceedingly 
rich and gnrgoous ore he «t ration, qiile as grand 
and broad as any or those in eight parts. Tlw 
pervading instrumental figure keeps up that ca- 
ressing of' the notes of which Bach i> so loud : — 




The IHjIo It, or tune, is sung always by tho 
sopranos, beginning just abend of the other voices, 
" which are interwoven in an inexhaustible variety 
j of most expressive counterpoint. The parts are 
I hard to learn, but once learned are not soon lost, 
for in their character they are essentially singa- 
jble; what a melodious, natural flow the bass part 
I has, which looks so difficult ! This chorus was 
' given for the first lime, ami it was about as cap- 
ital an achievement as the llandcl and llaydn 
Societv has ever reached. 

The infinitely rich and tender •■ Schluss-Chor," 
or concluding chorus, which we have called the 
requiem, Around thy tomb here sit we weep- 
ing." never fails to make a profound impression ; 
it is simply perfect ; no clioir can sing it. no ait- 
dirnct hear it, without deep emotion, whieh ail 
carry home with them. It was grandly, nobly 
sung ; nnd y et, we thought, too loudly, with too 
rough accompaniment of brass, for the sentiment 
of words and situation, " Here sit we weeping, 
and murmur tow in tones siipprest : ttest the* 
softly," etc. When Franz put in those parts lor 
lioms and trombones, he meant them doubtless 
to be kept down somewhat, so that they might 
greatly enrich the « 
it overloud ai 

4. Th- so-called •• Turins," or sli/irt, stirring 
choruses of an excited erowd, now of the disci- 
ples, now of an infuriated mob, clamoring, " Let 
llim be crucified, ' etc. AH of the more moder- 
ate ones in Part I. had been sung liens before : 
•• No, not on the feast," ■ Wherefore wilt thou 
be so wasteful 7 " etc. They are difficult, the 
parts curiously interwoven, vividly suggestive of 
I tut situation, and they were sung better than 
ever before, though there are alwavs ton many 
voices which seein to wait for surer ones to make 
the first attack. Most of the fierce choruses of 
the Jews had nnt been sun; before, and it was a 
great work lo master them, and in the main rea- 
sonably successful. " Let Him bo crucified," for 
instance, which occurs a second lime in a key 
one tone higher. Is In its intertanglement of parts 
like an oak wren. died and twisted by the hurri- 
cane and lightning. What a satisfaction to have 
mastered such a thing I So, '• lie guilty is of 
death," " O tell us ... . who gave the blow," 
■■ What U that to us? " " His blood be on us," 
" Thou that ik-stroy'sl tbe temple," and that 
piercing cry (diminished seventh), * Barabbas I " 
all bring an angry, taunting, ami relentless mul- 
titude, exciting one another, and out-screaming 
one another, in a few brief strokes most vis idly 
before us. The conductor had been urgent and 
exacling, and the chorus had wrestled bravely 
with these knotty problems, and they solved thorn 



i. The Aria*, with t 
recitatives. Thcae form a very large portion of 
the work, representing the reflective element. 
They are too numerous, too important, too full of 
pathos and of beauty to be passed lightly over in 
the small space we have left us now. Quite a 
number of litem were sung here for the first time ; 
and among these were some of those exqui-itely 
lovely arias with chorus, which are among the 
finest numbers in tho work, such as the tern r 
recitative and aria : " O grief! " .... "Til 
watch with my dear Jesus alway," in which the 
•oft, sweet harmonies of the choral : « So sW 
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in rrpMlnll)-. 

A new one this time was the opening number of I 
Part II_ nllo aria: "AU! now is my Jesus 
gune." *ni| eltorvi*. in a somi-wliat romantic* pus- 
tor.il vein, mitcil to ilic wunls from (lie Song of 
Solomon, " Whitl.er In. thy Frivnal departed t " 
We mutt take another time to call attention to 
ibe sometime* at Aral Itiildcn beauties of a'l tbew 
in. -lo. lies, wiili their no less beiutiful accompani- 
ment!. At present we can only briefly thank the 
artist* who showesl themselves no well fitted fur 
their several tasks, ami who enteral so well into 
the spirit, as well as the severe technical require- 
ments of lite work. Miss Henrietta Ueebe sang 
the soprano arias in a pure, sweet, flexible voice, 
in a tasteful, finished style, with respect for tl«e 
compu-er, and with good exptir»*ii,n, although 
her voice is of too light a character to bear all 
the weight of emotion ■ with which these aonjjs 
are cliarged. She was particularly happy lu tile 
air with the flute solo, and delicate accompani- 
ment of two clarinets ; " From love unbounded." 
Miss K litis Abell has a rich contralto, or niezxo 
soprano voice, welt trained and elfeclive, ami 
sang all her nrias artisiically, with true feeling 
and expression. tier lowest tones, however, 
were sometimes blatant and unpleasant ; and she 
seems easily fatigued. Her great aria : " O par- 
don me, my fetal " {KH-arme r/<cA), was sung wi.li 
breadth an.l susuineil nobleness of style, Mr. 
Kennnti's violin Migaia was in some respects 
finely plated, but I be re was too much of himself 
in it. And the same may be said of bis Mitjaio 
in the bass aria, which Mr. J. F. Winch sang so 
tellingly and grandly : •• Give me hack my dear- 
est Master." Mr. Winch was hardly in his best 
voice, but he was well prepared and effective in 
tome of his exceedingly difficult tasks, such as 
'* Come. blcs<ed cross ! " And let us not forget, 
while speaking of this aria, to give credit to Mr. 
Wolf Fries for the altogether beautiful and fault- 
less manner in which he played the interesting 
and very difficult new violoncello solo. Mr. 
Courtney was as artistic, and on the whole satis- 
factory, in his trying arias as in the narrative 
recitatives, — a remarkable achievement for one 
man, indeed ! Mr. Whitney's ponderous and no 
ble bass told to fin* advantage in the most beau 
tiftd of all the bass solos, the recitative : " At 
eventide, cool hour of rest," and aria : '• Cleanse 
thee, U my soul, from sin," which he tang with 
a sustained and even breadth of style and wllh 
true feeling and expression. 

We have yet to apeak of the highly credit- 
able cooperation of the orchestra, and of the im- 
portant Datura of the work they had to do, and 
of many other things, before this record will be 
worthy and complete. 



Jems Harcaeaxrs. — Tlsmtel's martial snil hemic 
Moris was glr«ii with gnat spirit and ia grand sliw o« 
i evening of Easter Sunday, April I I The only draw- 



I draw 

backs tr*r«*tbat, in spits of large emissions, it was sltngetbcr 
too king, cocaine; so toon after the rshat»th>ig musk of th* 
Passion week ; and ttiat many auselwr* of the work require 
the lalaws of a man like I'olwrt Kraut to nil out Uis areoro- 
psnimvaita Tk* chorus**, tons* of than* icry difficult, were 
•a Uis whose tsdeardbtly suns' Ttwt solrastt were: Diss 
Fsnay Kcilogir, who schisvwd a brilliant suoecas in the 
soprano arias, liellehline all by tk* clear, lirictjt, musical 
eaudliv of bar vote*, and Hoe. tasteful election. She bas 
sous* faults yet lo unlearn chiefly, tkw lialiit of attack ni(t a 
swaeage with a too esplotiic tforsaaioo ; Mita Kdilh A 1 --II. 
wbuas vrjior m unit eomewhtt dull auil wrart after the former 
•flurt*. tnottgb sha tone, finely ; Mr. Coortney, oho acaiu 
amh. <uiti"«! himself by the dear, ringing tons snd fervor 
sf bis martial tenor airs: and Mr. M W. Whitney, who 
M all junk* to lb* baas part nf Simon. Oebeucs, and 
srgauist (U- 1- L*"g>. as«l the 
were up to att rvquireinenu. 



COXCKRTS. 
Wr. lutrc onlr txn-n for a tnm lint or \m» about | km of 
(he man; li.Wl-.itun* CbMtM of the \mmi three week*; the 
tat will have to •< Ait their turn- 

Tbe tVurtb im! Isut KL"r».«t*K (.April 9), iu thr 

mott l-rilliaut and deli^tilM uf lurm nil. lite Jia-w York 
l1iillijin*HitiW Hob gat* u iimmA pun and eaiularturv re.*- 
derii-g :if UerUwvr..'» MM Qtiibtrt ii» f. Mr. AnioU " 
ing mil., more Art* than lie hie .bowii t 
d.tiMty (ii»:giwrt»iu. li, wm \try enioothiv, 
plated. Hut li*e great Octet of Metfdeteeolm (for four ttoiim, 
two vioUt an«l t«u cellu«K wIikU *uru off aiUi tucli Ar« iii 
the Allctfro, liu •iicfa gr*or, vk) hrmuty, u»d jtmrm Ui tit* 
Aiiduitr, utd nirh •ro«riii)C *u*J nnli iu it* friiadr, 

airried M t*r<Vm it Uj tlw ftr>*u»d »i|i«r, uid Use fcrfr<tio«i t*l 
vtiMMible, with ubic-li it uU^ed. Tbm o*f our own 
(Mm All-.., Akrnijd. »i.o WiUf Kri«, 



> raof in «Tit l.ri*c mi>7- 
U iWir uciuitO r~»twul. Jlubra U>« atwn »ri«rn 
tU*t rci -_-*esl fktrrng^u would urrnut limi to rHuiu u*tl rr- 
Mii>e Iim | ■lie* ■muiig ui. I low *UetI u lUt cvrtkiui) tuat 
tlta«** lnytM W | 1 4* cliasnsbnJ no more! . . * , 

Oar ImmtU nw«ni «ntr tlut smvr in firm tan mmI ; ird 
our (ifrpr«i «\ tttpMthr out to ibe ■otvlj-rtritiveii laiuitj 

WHOM li**a MTV III «1 -■' r .1. ult/ncjrf, S. B. 

»y*ro?i, AyrU 10, J87». 



Tha Lint of tna time Claaaiad Co*xcrtj ■miounrnJ liy 
Mr-ara. Snr.Rw.wii, AiXKit, aud Wiser r uita, look piaor 
at Slrehauiic. 11*11. ou tumlnj cni mr. April l/>, ajiil waa 
a cbo«r, artialic, ai*d drliitlitfvl nitttuiuiorni, Tlw Mrii < 
QiNftrt, hi K. an r+r\) w«rk lij Kidsioairin, km^rraard ua nu«rw 
auiwaU; tlian umay nwn aiiit-itiuoa uh! wtnJ thktiK* uLaidi 
ht hh» wnttm .I.**. It >• all hw-h, daar, myc*i,itxi,t**M, and 
clianaiin in ita iilna. ami eoiiaiitnii 1/ wroutflii out, ai»d it 
WM"trjf iiicwlj plajied b} Uk *'11-*Uk..»ii Qumtrttr "{Mctara. 
Attn., Juliwt Akrrujd, lltt.rj lleiMll, and Wu.l Itm) 
(Iwfin'a INiluikaUtw lirUlaiitr," mi C, Op J, for piano and 
'erllo, wat Anrlj |ila)od Mr*, htirrwouil and U'utf »*e», 
and that ladjr corcrrd benrlf witli crrdit Ur tlw siaoolb, 
taciW. LfTsiceful tecfaiikqiir, a* a* tlw trrrra and firr witl* 
which the phs)~cd Sctiuniann'a grra4 K-Aal ijun.ti-t. with 
the ahon-iiaiiHrd srUiU. M«i Mary K Tunirt, ftprano 
abo rairg PamiMi ari*. "Ah! U< a»." from tU JJnye 
>'*W« t ai»«ad great iiuprotriitriit t»o(h le> tua developed 
qiialttt of her fine mmc*. ukI In the l»uM deUver/ anU 
phre«*4t|r of the anualc albeit the retidmiiK wtu a Utile oM 
■Ami ini[iaa*ih«. Kratec t - Slunibrr Sooi( " treated leea wrffl 
autted lo bee; hut ^ II** Ijirk," by Uubiwtrjti, niueh bet- 
la*. We abeJI hare Mill beuer tiiL«(t to rrpert of th« ux 
uud ooticcrt (April Sij, and douUittvt, alao, of the third. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDKXCE. 

BiLTIMnatc, ApftIL 31 — Since my last there baa ben 
ftoUiinic of e^karvi iutareat in mwdral nialten 1m Lraid* 
the rValwdy ConeerU. The progranuiiee of the laU two 
wen ea folkrw* • — . 

StXTII CoSCCHT, trim. 

Klghlh Sj aphony. It wjioor. No f. 

Work V 

I'Mude and hontanee, iraea the 4th act 
of the opera 7'ur.fW/e . , , . , 
Mu» ||. A. ttak 
Piano Concerto. A uiimir Work 16 . 

Mr It. ('owiUcmlrr. 
Qfin Hilt. Danish drama W\tk UO. 

rra^nienfa, Compoeed IBiS . * , 
(Orerture, Kolk-a.ingi ( Aguete ■ Dreaen 
I An dinor, roUt-eoni;, Miiiwrt.) 



HUk nr. Gad*. 
atasa* W—trvs. 
fifrvtrrf tVn'ej. 

. Fr. A - u. '.;.■«. 



The folk-songs iiHig by .Maw H A. Hunt. 




UrcUir /fertaus. 



Urn*. Kiva Krao's Piano-lorts Raciul (April IT) bad a 
lux* audietic* fur a tloraaj siueruoon. The prognuanu* «aa 
• hat am stalsd in owr but, aav* in law oeulaaatai 01 U* Uen- 
deltaoha " Spring Naag." Her cocuutuniat* Uchnloaw was 
more tifcail e'er a|i|ir*clat*li la lb* Sllisll ball; dlr&culliea 
t**iu no Le.eer to exist tor bar. To* Hvrnttii v4/oM**»u*.in» 
of Ucvtlioien was sopsrbl/ rendered : thouarh on* mint bate 
had more of Ufe eipcheuoe to aooml at] its depths of mean- 
ing and of ferlufc III lb* Akegro from " Scbaiuanu a 
•■ Es*chinxv*kwaak," and in sit notabat teirctioaa Iron. 
Cbesan (Nuraursw in U minor. Up. 37; berceuse; lia- 
nromV** in C-sr-arp mince; Vslae, in A flat, Uj». 34; the 
acherso, iu B Biiiwie, and Ibe Hondo in I flail, ah* showed 
many phatas of her tnururrtatri* family. M**t of it was 
tery »u», inileeil, though on* aowwtiui** (tit tkat all con 
liurring eisetwiis poaer ckUuasd nolle* rata** llum th* 
•iirarr Mtwa snd irnnt of tlw compoaition. but ws taluk 
tkat shogrthar loo i.uei fault bas bass, (band aitb bar par 
(otauu.es* iu this regard. 

Ilea* iranacnptlon of the Andante and Roado frooa Men- 
debsohu'a Violin Comerta is s nwraiciaiily sad clever Diet* *l 
work, and ac-wnded well. Sran* may queatiun Ibe legltimaei 
uf nth a tranifer from one instrument lo another so cwlirrjy 
•liflvreart; but I wet bar en arranged and pubkisbed bis own 
Violin Concerto to bt played on tkw pianoforte, and Lint 
baa IrsfaKhusd grsal Organ rugw** of Uath to geaeral ss> 
crplsnee. In Tsaaue't espanahin of Mm Strain* saKi, 
- .Man keln nor eiunaj," Mm* King ro«U«d In tin] daxsiing 
ana* of ddlWuIti**. 

Mm A I. bio Whknmrry faaom Tkwloei, ws ragrst to say. 
has kwt) sang lleetboven't H Knuw'tt tlioa lbs bwid?" 
Haydn'a " MernianJ * 8on(." and Eaurc'a " Saneta Maria." 
lu a uwet . m |.lr pun, arrastic styls, sad with great sssst- 



plwny. C m-jor. W ork 1 1 
Air, Inini rsciafi.rn , . 
Mlee Uith Abell. 
D ailmw. So. x. Work «• 
(Eor strlag otvlwasra and 'ceUo i 
Mr. Hudoujih Uratti. 
i Tha Lost Chord. Song ailk piano . 

Mess balltk AUlt. 
The Roman Carnival. Concert inert ur*. 

A Busjur. Work 9 

Sir. i Vol Lender, who took lbs piano part in tirirg's < 

( Onto, Is IKK •/ OUt . rleiali )■ SnwU Mid bu l«m C 

with the I'snbody Conaervauwy for a luuitler of lean Mr. 
liwdolpb tireeei pis) eel lb* 'cello obtojalo In Volknwuui's 
.Serenade Ian ililereating pice* of buAiorewfii* luutie) witk 
muck esprvaaion aaal i» apsenpriate aayke. lie la a ell known 
here s* an Mile, eonwielitiuua 'cvifci prrfurntrr, Slid as* lor 
ssvers] tear* a memterof th* old Th. mat orchestra in ils 
palmiest days Tn* aercaiad* and licrliut's " CaraitaJ " 
overtiw* ar* lb* lb>l rarw sssecttoos that bate been at 
bnwptru by owr onbrslra Ibis teawn 

lb. Fantastic Symphony of Helios is not s stranger to 



IWou audwiwea T It. let let rf s.^d,,,, Hefcr. pol.lwbed 
ia your laal tasu*. will hate git en yowr readers a cuicrptioa 
ol tbc personal pcculiarttic* uf tint *miiaait French master 
of inatninicotatiou sstfacimt to dispel any aorprwc Ibey may 
hate felt at Ibe peculiarly wild and eccentric cbosce of sab- 
jtct of Utw brilliaat, sencslional work 

Tlie pevukisriiars of this s)n>pbooy akleli rail (at adters* 
criticiim on tlw part of ibe lover of tb* orthorfoi hi maalo, 
are Ibe tee. sunbotas Uiat retaler It so ctTecUv* with a gsre- 
eral audience. )W em re.pun.lenl bas beard It km Urn* 
and again, but nevsr In any instance baa it failed to elicit 
tb* warmest approballoa. 

Tlw prelude to tb* fourth set of llr. Hamerik's cwwra, 
rotc/raVe, I* a sur|w*aieajl. brsaulul pier* of lone paint- 
ing. It is very popular with our concert-goers, and 1 and 
it is gaining decided rarer elm her* Al tlw last Carll«rg 
concert iu Ne* York it wat received Willi much enlhutiasn, 
and it bss been lately performed in Coprtdiageii and lu Ber- 
lin and else*bere oa the conlineuL Mi'slcvs- 

Ci.vcix.vati, ArRIt, 4. — A glarass over a few past and 
the present nnitiral tea too* Is rtxwl grstifyriig Then mu- 
sician* and muaK-kyiers looked upon lb* conccfle girrn by 
lb* L'inclunaii Urrheslrs, snd the few chamber t 



-Tb. 



tribute 



Ma FniTi.R la-t on. sf nisny sorrowing fri*nds ajieak 
Utrougb Jour eoliunna a word of tribute to tkw rnemoey of 
thst kind aud oobl* man and drtotsd muatcaan, Aaguwt 
Kraaaui. 

Tlw Ltd) -received news of kit death in Germany was a 
sodden sad aevrr* blow to those in Boston who enjoyed lbs 
privilege of his frienttablp. Uentle ami saaialae in disposi. 
lion, rquslty clasrming in bis domestic sauj social ]is>. of al 
most u nl. in. led genrrtittty — aa mm than one can testify,— 
his loss saraly calls forth mors thai, common artef. Tbrougb 
all Uie jeaes of hit ninttantly recumng lUneas. bs neier 
■ was on* of his dasUaguitbing 



F;,rr)bodt, of course, w 



tb 



us rouains 

will go to in* ooenplimenUry betwwt of I ot Sluoe 



Hit n*w»*< wea um never failing eanitort: be wrote recently 
to a f hettd : "In mj arhattered uate of bealth, the portiuit 
v Mueie (die edit Mue*ie») alfcrdi ahnoat my entire life en/>T 



rantceil by our loral piaiilala, aa oaert in a rfeerrt ; now. we 
be.ee a eerier of twelve orehetlml eonrrrti and one of twelve 
Caw aTO ahtr otricrrt., ol eoiiataMlv iittpruvin^ esrellmre. I h. n 
the f.ol4«e eouUl acerc*!} be pcrtuadrd to aiiefjort there run- 
errU to tucb aii ettrtit aa would ajakr the i . rrtear- 

aalt poaaihwi: thej were r appreciated ctcept v a i>-» 
eanieat advocate* of art roll ore; now it la a potitire drniand 
of aocietj lo cowrrree iiitettigeaillv or uninlellifriitJy on the 
bat convert.'' The ebaitge n 4minn\%hm%; and when the 
pettj dieeefMiowe of the hut two weekt are over, it in lo U 
•Kiped that jcnkdwailj the jwUt* will pat mi .ire arttetic , - ,r 1 1. 
•tot beoavwe It la laeJiloawlie, but . router It bee (frown lo be 
1 a want, at-**oat a iteeeaetty of hfe. Now, loo, we bate a 
thorua eimetantly lnw*jdii|! Ui n-rn.lrr»iilpL, and pnimlmi 
Bans II - to enilrw* all good liitt^era, who And it |Ot*.bl* to 
l{iia at much t me lo the reb**reala aa the rigid dlaaediaw. 
of tW OTOBtaatier. deJWtdB. 

The ('oiler* t hoir {aa it it cBkmJij newM-t) wai beard 
fce the lint linte hn th* laet errucetra Ckaextvt. 11m pro- 
rjarume oorulated of, — 

. Jfoawre. 



Svmphnny. 0 minor 

T *"* S CawaSTa? " Wawlw-A 
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•• Staled Mater,:' 
Mtee Analeffi 



Hajdn, 
Tb. 



DarU, th. 

Cell*** Choir, and Orchestra. 

It U gratifying to eonatrvatlve eat 
Moan, and lfcetbovmi, m mil a. Sobi 
hert, hare been so largely represented in lb* concert*, 
unto enjo, ta. tuns-poem, of 
cu t« heard with pieaiun for Use ut> of Uie true 
moK they contain, without the rieceatlty of • long pti etio- 
logical diesrrtalion aa to their meaning. In that mxguifi- 
oeol uiaslerwork of Mosart, tbe improvement In lb* playing, 
•apecially of lb* strings, was ncsUeeahle. Unit; Is parasinr. 
•o mmm in Moaart'i beautiful UionuUe work, bad evi- 
denUj been prepared with lb* utmost can and to good 
eelert. How universal was tbe deairc to bear to* lint per- 
foraianc* of tb* Collejrs i.Viir waa attested bj tbe unuau.ll> 
large audience of from twenty-five hmidred to tbre* taouaaod 
person*. Tb* twauldul '■ Twenty-third IWoi." tar female 
naote, we* sung w*ll throughout. The material ever winch 
Mr. Tbomaa dtapoaea t* Indited excellent. Tb* intonation 
wu good, tbe abeding la «im Inataaicee very fin*, rbere 
waa, bntm, perceptible a alight nrrtouaiiesB which at tins** 
■ud* the attack retain. Tbit will oVoul.tlrt, ditappear 
aa the choral gaim confidence he abnguig in public nice* 
frequently. 

A work In which tbe sentiment of the poem and toed of 
tb* miieac are more thoroughly at variance than in Koaeini'i 
tftrioui Af «u>r it would be difficult to hud It le an inter- 
•atiag atudy in pttcbedesey to trace, bj tb* atteenpta of tbe 
beri and tbere to do justice to the teat, and bit 
> falling back Into hi. inborn mueted beta, lb* 
of mind mi arbka lb* different numbers apraug Into 



ajaMaageae the Trio of the Minuet What a mint of J etoren-klegj — aa ho ting* out bia lamer.!, - it 
beauty there ii ia that timpbuni ! Every nmti.e ie eo per- aliuoat to hold one transfixed by tbe very naajeatie murmur- 
lectly la .u place, aetma eo to have .pruug froan intuition, ing of tbe greif of tbe real ptraonage. When lb* clltnei «r 
■ •<>•;>" -'>'"' < it tbe dighlest .llcraltuii „, „„ „, ,.,„ tl:r i. . g ,,.„.|,..| «t t; ,. U,i i. K „. nmKt „!„•„ ■ . 
rould bevak up the whole orgaaUm, every part of which ia 1 high ti be held with a piercing crj of we rd power the ctfcrt 

thrilling and grand. It waa my goad fortune to bear 



preeavW by the moat favorable 
dad not appear to the beet 
Concerto." The lint mover, 
tr, which ii it* characterulir 



o.tti;,.-r 

Irratlatibly 



It it certain that tbe Stoanf, however Uit 
ing from a purely niualcal point of view, cannot bay claim 
le that unity a.. J harmony of all Ma factors, which every 
true art-work demands. The performance, aa a whole, waa 
very uneven Th* good ahading, tb* accuracy in rasytkm, 
and in latonation present, foe uietaaen. In Ko. 1, wen at 
lime* wanting, at ia - Be Mater." In lb* •• Innamniatue," 
lb* ohorua waa olten completely drowned by the bran iiiitru- 
roenU, while in ta* ma* number tit* ao/'o rvare chneua ao • 
eocupaainoent en eaaootbly and accurately eung. The final 
fu^ue, Uiet oddity In contrapuntal art, could not ta) appre- 
* I in lb* large bail. Mir* Annie Norton, tb* eoprano 
, pom imii a rule* of tinutuaJ beaaitv. With great 
a it combine* an exquisite timbre. The soprano part 
hi tbe ' i Multr dewaiiila a tborough kmrnbde* m* all 
the ineani of dramatic etpeeeeion, which Miaa Norma doe* 
not at prootei eommaod. Vet bee alluring wa< thoeougblj 
niuiieal, and. making allowance for lb* embarraainaent al 
wan attending lb* tret anpaaranr* hafoa* a large audience, 
•be acquitted herself in a manner which juetifiee the praeu!** 
of a bnrht future. Mite RoUwegen, who in tbe interpre- 
tation at German aunge baa proved h*ra*lf a tborough art 
let, waa not eo lucceeiful in her rendering of lb* »• Kae ut 
portcni." The tendency to eiag too high when under th* 
I of appearing in pa hue. waa npeeaally noticeable, 
uageti, however, never bull to internet with th* 
e and intainity which mark all her rffi.rte- Mr 
TaoRineon. lb rough the good judgment and routine which 
be ooniananda. aiade up ear the ehorlcominge of ble vole* ia 
tb* *tacting Uoor part. Tb* contrary mint be aald of .Mr 
Davit, who with a very good, ecu 10 rout voice, — rather weak, 
however, ia the lower reglttee for to large a hall, — baa not 



ao bumog*un>jf arid 

Mr. Uuiitaiol, 
and flattering 

vuitaee ia lb* •• unperor i.one*rlo.'' In* lint inoreuMiit 
but much of tlat grandeur, nbicb ia lu chanclrrbdic feu 
tun. through tbe hurried manner la which it waa phvred 
TV hut movement may aerve aa duplay for virtaotlty.'but 
orrtai.ily not tbe ant. Tbe Adeglo Mr. KummH played in 
twautiful atyle, harruig the .lip of i armory which occurred 
both in tbe public rebearaal and concert. In the Hunga- 
rian Kanlaaia heddpured reniarkaUe eaeeution and brill- 
iancy: hii playing waa rail of dath and ore. eometicnea 10 
th* dlaadvantage of technical perfection. Ilia eflurte coal.) 
not be duly appreciated lu th* inimenae ball, which ia ect- 
Uinly not adapted far piano playing. For thia reaeou ever i 
coiinuiiemr waa glad to embrace the opportuiill. of bearing 
Mr. Hummel at a piano recital ginn in [Inter UaU. with 
lb* following remarkable programme: — 
Fantaaie LhroniatUrue and Fi 
fwnate. F miioar, ijp. 67 . 
Variatiou* Sericuaca, Op. 51 
Feachingeechwank, Op. 3d , 
Impromptu, Op. i3, A IH 
Noctum*. Op. 47, No. «, I i (tat 
I'ulnftaleF, Op. 5.1. 
tj.taidi>li*ra 1 H 
TbTMktDi } ^ *"" Xi * ' N *P° a 

To execute tueh a programme accurately, and from mem 
or;, too, require! complete control over th* entire field nf 
technical akill: to Interpret every number w*ll and truth 
fully, more than lahntl and education ii neceaajrv. rtal 
Mr. Kimiaiel ia equal to lb* technical requirement* of the 
moat diScall piano literature ei beyond qucatkn. From tb* 
r.ianuM (aronMriouc to the ahorter pi*oat of Chopin and 
Liait, b* played every composition of the program art with 
ap|»rre,t raae and with brUllanry. Ilia touch u cnep and 
decided, hla etectition general]; dear and anjooth. aa I* al- 
most dwaya lb* caae with tnrartilutioin in which itemnit 
energy predooiinatn over pmrely muscular power. He haa 
ran command over gradationa aiad the character of th* ton* 
and eonotaally lakn adnntage of thia, often for th* betu-i 
production of reject, but al tbe exponas of oljectin inter- 
Drelation. la *vrrj retpeel be it purslv euljectiva lu 
consequence of this there was a eaareuee* 'in hit rrndcrin* 
of the dihVreiit - 



Mr. Kreiatmajin aiiig a great deal in Uio** far-away days, and 
ploaaur* of furniahiog th* aroompaninieuU far 



to have tbe 



OoM'a. 



Liat. 



long after aoug ; and many a bright picture ia keft in my 
mind of his devutiun to hit art. Aa a renter mail ha waa 
ever coutrtcoue and kind, and bit judgment! of i libera were 
alwaya tempered by justice and chanty Tb* lint aongs be 
atng in public in Hottou, wen the ■ Adelaide " of llerilto- 
v*n. and " Am Maar," of Scbubert. So h* tuld me one 
ng when be gav* iu* tb* pleaiure of bearing tbeiu. 
■ bit gentle spirit baa paated into tb* biiee sad pawn of 
lb* (beyond, hi* influence iu thii busy world at alill fob by 
naxay a fnend and pupil, who wil long reverence hla mem- 
ory. True la bia art, faithful to hit friend*, earnest lu good 
wurka, and a wool* champion of tbe truth, rxVoaie«u( ia 
>nice .' 



No matter how brilliai 



•rn which teardeied on enonotonv 
I may be eaVct* produced by con. 
iraatt over aharply niarivrd, their frequent repetition de 
prlvntbem of mat. A comrtan! fluctuating iVtween dv- 
uamic eilreroe. can ba Inlerealing for a Urn*, but 1. totally 
eonlrary to the character of many of tbe enmpotluotn which 
wen eo laaateil by Mr. Hummel Ilia playing appeared to 
m* to Jepwu.l more on *|nradk and chaotic fUabm, and 
momenta of InipalK, than on lb* reproducing of the Idea of 
tbe compoear, which by conilanl reeVctaim and ttudy, from 
being objective at brat, hai luljectlvc or thon>, e h| T 

flesh mad blood with tb* U,t«preta,,g m,|* Mr Kum'uel, 



the 



a|Hvw. 



tb* uecesairy control .nrr It. The eboie promises wdl foe 

wn-ki produced in an etceL«ut manner. Already tbe Can- 
tata, .'fy Spirit am* ia //eariaeaf, by llaeh, la la coon* of 
preparation for lb* last on* of thi* aerie* of orchestra eun- 
ccrte. Tbe pevjgranime of th* Eighth Chamber Concert, 
from attending on which 1 was unaioolablj detained, con- 
tained:— 

Quartet, B fUl (for strlagt) ff ar i, 

Hv» Scotch fJonga, Op. 108 aaeetiorea 

eriml - and' FurtTaW' .... Aim. 

QuUitel, G minor (for atringa) . . 
Miw Anal* Norton, vocalist. Mr. G. 



atuiof piano-playing, with audi earn and certainty, liat, 
living in a muaical almntpben as he does, and aurTouaided 
by tb* moat nflnlng and educating influence*, be cannot 
fail to become mon tKoroughly tnibued with 
portrv of milsie than be teeena now to be, al 
all tb* requirement* of a true artist 



i tatlaly 



CHir*oo, a,*J 17, 1S79. — I , 
fow wonla of in bute to tb* narmory of , 
kind Inalniolor, th* 1.1* Avuttrr Khki 



■a. call of my iniith, and the ilesire (u* 




Mr. Fuch, I am informed, wan 
atnootbacm and technical 
eenlieaeat. The unu 
evidence of th* growing , 

la such a airing quartet 




... of 

with cxtnordlnuy 
ta well aa with unity of 
dieeic* I bop* waa an 
of tb* treaaure we pot 
Maw Norton appeared to 



; mi 



da rank, it waa 
and under hit 



— — — . r . - — .p j ran, 

great ailvantage in In* eung* by lle*tao>*u. beautifully ao- 
oompanied by Messn. Schneider, Jaoolaaohn, and llartda- 
g*n. and la thus* by Fran*. 
The Ninth Tbomaa Orchestra Connrt bad for it* ■» 



Symphnnr, D major 
Cooo*no No. », trial. Op, 71 




BaJUrt Music and •• 

«F. 



Franx Rommel 



la tbe Haydn aympteony tb* remarkal.l* improvement in 
the playing of tb* orcnesira waa again nadant. 



to he .,, 



^ Tbe airings 



„ a 

ad friend, and 
-iii.i-iM.i-tv. In former 
'****•. tb* mualed art waa attracting th* warm inter. 

:ul4are and hnowledge In 
atbaray in life towards tbe mutician'a 
good fortune to meet Mr. Kreim- 
lirecUng can to atudy tb* German 
Laeder. Aa memory rrcalli the teacher, tbe cultivated, gentle 
and warm hearted man, and rerchon ble noble advice, bit in' 
•tructiTc talks of art, lua ei4buaiaam foe what waa good and 
Iwauulul hi muaic. the mind becomes rontcioui of lu great 
debt la this faithful instructor, for tb* *ia* mfluene* be exer 
cieed over youthful endnror. Tb* whole muiiral literature 
«f what waa claaase iu German song, waa unfolded um, b r lit, 
tie to my cnmpnlteeieaon | and to hii anialac Ireauanent of th* 
refined sentiment of Iboe* noble eompoalliona. and bit mas- 
terly interpretations, do I owe the formal** of my tail* fur 
g<a«l vocal music. I remrnihwr how hit keen analysis of a 
aong would pan kayund th* tint pi* wordt and note*, until 
It made lauiiifett lb* emotion of tbe mind that was rrpre 
united in the com|»uilwn. Ttwrre was a realitv of rrwl.nlr to 
be presented, and Uiat eo clearly , Uiat tb* ddioate ahann of 
tbe pictun, lagethee with ita elrong rnaracleriiticw , nnl t 
form a rrjuvseiiUtinu Uiat waa aa erahodiawnt of truth It 
w» no etaggentioo of ectimeait, but a tewing fur art. that 
rracbed tb, y,,, |« u„ „, tramaarrnad it into an 
actuahly, by clothing it with a living vocal form 111. ,„. 
lerprrtaiton of lb* -• Aufaniball » of Schubert comet t« me 
mind ai I writ*. To loose H » — 



to my record of mar mutieal season , th* '* Sym- 
phony Concert " under Ine jtrwUon of Mr. 8. G. I'm*, 
which took place on th* evening of April It'., t 

lion. Tb* fularwiw- wax the programiue: 

" law Prdudei 

Voespid to » Otho Tlaoonti " . . . . OUfmrn. 

I'raycr from •• Tanuhauaer " eFuouer. 

Mr. laxra tX Stacy. 

Symphony No. 4. ( llaltanj Jf« 

An. from -St, I'aul » ..... 

Mr*. W. 8. Watrous. 

Minua* Bxdktrimi. 

Slriug Orchestra, 

<») — The Wateraprite Sdimmma. 

(*j — Wedding March .... 

Clilcago l^tdy Quel 

Anniversary March Orerlun /Vrxtt. 

Uwiue and Oecbealra 

Mr. Pratt, who is a young and very enlbuaixatie musi- 
cian, has doubtlem hem under tbe cetnure of critirxnn luoe* 
than any other nien,la-r of tbe mutlcd profemion of our city. 
Y*t in spile of any number of adism* cummeiita, and in th* 
very bo* of failure itaalf, be haa been omietanUy energetic In 
hi* embravor to carry out hii plana. Ha arenl twice to Eu- 
ro** he «x tended atudy, and allbough dlmppxitlmenl might 
aadilau ha- a time, it could not suppress bis enthusiasm, or 
duheseten him in bla wnek. In lib eflort to be a oompoarr 
he wrote a aytnpbony, an opera, and a large number of 
smaller thliags. Mia large wurka seemed (to met to be an 
indication of hii ambition, rather than tuaiuinuuitioeii of a 
new musical genius Yet bi bit conipmiuoa be presented 
many marked aign. of talent and orvglnditv, and gar* 
promie* of paaaaug into a much higher field taaii that wl.uk 
is held by mad«rity. The gnat element in ail sucswatful 
endeavor ii exmalittaicy of action. Amutiou mutt be held 
in siti jet ion by sound detention, to enable even a genius to 
ripen into a rich maturity of acccmipliabtiient Aa a con- 
ductor Mr. Ivs.lt haa Indicated ntnek laleiit, many good 
idaat, sad give* forth a proajiiaa of anccewa in bia endesvor, 
ahould propilioui clrcaimttanom funiiali him the opportunity. 
Th. mountain b*ight of excellence cannot b* readied except 
the rouge, and hard pathway of (lertlstent atady and con- 



That Mr. Frail gave ut lb re* Symphony 
l Viiiocrte, even al a tnaiicld loss to hitoarlf, Indioabta a praanv 
wortby devrdaan to Hj art, for wbleh be d*aerv*t one thanka. 
Th* bright and jojoua •• Italian Symphony " of MetuSeiasohn 
waa the lout performed cwcbmlral work that I hare beard 
from our home band tbit aaaaon. II bad many nib) able 
point*, and waa th* moal refreshing uteri ng that tb.' pro- 
gramme, emented. Crnitidenng til* number of nhearaal. 
that wen given to II, it was fairly don*, and lb* eondoctor 
dreerm preis* for bit labor in bringing it out. The lulls 
Minuet waa also nicely given. The lady eineren all rcceierd 
recalU for their vocal ofjertngt, and sssroad to plea** tbe au- 
dience very much. The program ma alto gate 6a aa orches- 
tral compcaitiiKi hy another of our hoax ■uattxanl, Mr. 
I llranio of the Hcrtbey School of Muaic It was a abort, bat 
pleating work, and gam aalitfaclion Otat heating 
forbid me from ■peaking of it with th* justice It d 
All hum* and uell-dirtcUd eaairta for lb* advance 
euUivaticai of what ia pun la art, abould recatv* the i 
meudillun .M every true mutaclaa. C. H. B. 



A SiLvra AwwtvExaaitr. 



— Outh. IfJlh of April tb* 
rlcbralad their aileer anniver- 



sary by a dinner at Young'*, it 1 
tine* the commencement of Useir b 
waa vary irnall. in two or three upper t 
Street, where they made two re three melraleona a week. 
But ao eioeUenl ban latter prod act ioea proved, that they 
bare now reached No. I(M,(KW, having actually made and 
told nearly that number Tb* reputation of their work baa 
extended to dl civilised count riM, eo that lb* what* world 
may now be mid to be their market. For many yean Ibey 
have honie OCT the highest honun at all Wocld'a 'indottriai 



miun si i wr.1* lo those arbo an familiar with tbe aong. < F.tbibiuoa*, and won roldcn ootnlons from th. mmlJl ~L. 
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GEOUGE SASD AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 



bt fasxt ratmono 



■ppKI 

In the twenty numtiers succeeding Op. 26, 
we find Chopin at the height of inspiration. 
Here we have the vcrjr emotion that lies At 
the heart of many of the mo»t beautiful of 
Byron's or Lamartino's lyric*, Shelley'» In- 
dian Serenade, Keats's Ode to a Nightingale, 
Petrarca's sonnets. An almost voluptuous 
richness pervade* the tender or melancholy 
passages of some of these; suffused with 
glowing tone color, sadness and regret are 
less predominant in them than in most of his 
previous or subsequent compositions ; they 
often reach a depth that is profoundly touch- 
ing, and yet not euervating to the feelings, 
these we meet with delicious waltzes, 
of bis most original mazurkas, and love- 
liest, most persuasive nocturnes, martial Po- 
lonaises, especially the C minor Polonaise in 
Op. 40, and the difficult Op. 44 (which aUo 
includes a mazurka), besidos the Tarantella 
and the Impromptu La A-flat : — 

» Searr* m»r the ear, the (inert, eWajeat, fellow; 
The lightest foot, (bt «t«|> most tury-lUfct 
Must ml, vhile. ■pell-eiilraMfei, the lAtUning ipirit 
Rocks on trie w»»m t4* ttiu elkl mt^Ay." I 

Then Op. 39, that furious Scherzo, a choral 
interspersed with tossing arpeggio and octave 
passages; Op. 38, the Ballade dedicated to 
Schumann ; the Sonata, Op. 35, and the Pre- 
ludes! Of the Schumann Ballade, Eblcrt 
observes: "I have seen children break off 
their games to listen to the story told at the 
beginning of this Ballade. It is a fairy-tale 
transformed into music. And as much trans- 
parency plays through its four-part phrases, 
as through the flexible fans of the palm-tree 
waved by the mild spring air." But that 
fairy-like mood becomes tragic wilduess in 
the presto ; this always recalls to me the su- 
pernatural fascination of an old melodrama 
founded on tho tradition of the ■ Flying 
Dutchman," and I fancy I detect a resemblance 

I Fran Ferdinand Hitter i (am erilUwi for the tdebrs- 
finme.«jorCh.»p H >, Nor. J, 1st*. 



in the melody, and still more in the spirit nf 
this Dullude, to dial of Scuta's romance in 
Wagner's opera on the same subject. Which 
of Mickicwicz 'a poems inspired it ? For 
Chopin told Schumann that it was while pe- 
rusing these that the idea of this Ballade first 
awoke in his mind. Surely a sense of wild, 
homeless, but not ignoble or unmanly despair 
pervades it ; as though the spectre of his own 
destiny, a lost and wandering vessel, strug- 
gling vaiuly with the elements and an ad- 
verse fate, unhappy, yet not uiicotiquered. 
floated before the composer's fancy. The 
Sonata is a treasure of musical power and 
beauty, containing the most mournful of all 
funeral inarches, and a Scherzo of iudescrih- i 
able sweeUiens anil pathos, n very garden of 
Boccaccio, far removed from, yet not uncon- 
scious, of death and desolation. And the wild 
fluate! All this is " music of the future," to 
the radical extremity ; Chopin's Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

As for tho Preludes, some of these seem 
to have attracted to, and crystallized within 
themselves an entire existence ; the all of 
emotion in an atom. Free creations thrown 
off for the relief of tho composer's deepest 
feelings, and almost entirely independent of 
technical aims, though nearly always perfect 
in form, many contain the germs of complete 
tragedies ; some are poetic and graceful epi- 
sode* ; sums are absolutely realistic reflections 
of passing moods ; in others he seems to be 
conversing with, confessing, perhaps seeking 
to console himself. The fourth, a 



piece of large phrasing 
mony, ami tlte sixth (this was the prelude 
written by Chopin on that ovoning when 
Mme. Sand was absent from Valdcmosa dur- 
ing an inundation — to which event, as re- 
lated by her, I have already referred), were 
played by Lefebure Wely on the organ, at 
the Madeleine, in Paris, during Chopin's ob- 
sequies, when the funeral march in the sonata 
Opus 35 was also performed by an orchestra. 
Some of the Preludes present to us " a vis- 
ion of deceased monks and funeral chants," 
writes Mme. Sand ; such we may imagine when 
we listen to No. 15, with its sustained melody 
of enthusiastic, loving faith, broken in upon 
by a long and solemn processional strain, ad- 
vancing and [tossing away, and accompanied 
by the tones of a convent bell. No. 20 
greatly resembles, in its character, some of 
the choruses in Gluck's Orphetu; and this 
resemblance is especially striking when we 
compare it with the chorus of furies, " Chi 
moi dell' Ercbo " (in tho same key and 
tempo), in that opera. Passionate despair (or 
despairing passion ?) lightened by episodes of 
ravishing, heart-piercing tenderness, and mo- 
nastic gloom broken in upon by the ecstasies 
of transcendental religious aspiration, are the 
leading psychological traits of the Preludes. 
If George Sand has described for us, in her 
book on Majorca, the outward character of 
the people, the life, the nature, that sur- 
rounded them there, and the reflections these 
suggested, Chopin's Preludes may be accepted 
as the quintessence of the impressions made 
by that experience on a remarkable mind, 
and as a soulful commentary upon some of 
her pages, such as the following : — 

" How vast, how noble in style, this con- 



vent must once have appeared 1 How many 
remains attest its former splendor and ele- 
gance ! How sweet it must have been to 
come here at evening, to breathe the soft air, 
to dream, while listening to the sound of the 
sea, when these high galleries were paved 
with rich mosaics, when crystal wuter mur- 
mured in marble basins, wheu a silver lamp 
glimmered like a star in the depth of the 
sanctuary ! Who would not abjure all tho 
care, fatigue, and ambition of social life, to 
bury himself here in tranquillity and forget- 
fulues* of the entire world, on condition that 
he could remain an artist, and devote lea, 
perhaps twenty years to a single work, which 
l»e might polish slowly, like a precious dia- 
mond, and place upon an altar, not to be 
found fault with by the passing ignoramus, 
but to bo saluted and invoked as a worthy 
representation of Divinity ! . . . . When 
die weather was too inclement for us to climb 
the mountain, we roamed under oovrr through 
the convent, and many hours were passed in 
exploring the immense building. I Know not 
what attraction led me to seek, amid these 
deserted walls, for the inmost secret of mo- 
nastic life. Its trace was yet so recent, that 
I often fancied I heard the noise of sandals 
on the pavement, and the murmur of prayers 
under the chapel vault*. One day, when we 
were exploring the upper galleries, we found 
a pretty tribune, from which we were able to 
look into a large and handsome chapel, so 
well furnished and arranged that it might 
have been deserted only the day before. The 
chair of the superior still stood in its place, 
and the order of weekly religious exercises, 
in a frame of black wood, hung from the 

of a saint attached to 
its back, probably the patron saint of each 
monk. The odor of incense, with which the 
walls had been so long saturated, hail not yet 
passed away. The altars were docorated with 
withered flowers, the half burned tapers still 
stood in their candlesticks. The order and 
good preservation of these objects contrasted 
singularly with the ruins outside, and tho tall 
brambles that filled up the windows. My 
children, Solango and Maurice, expected ev- 
ery day to find a fairy palace filled with mar- 
vels, iu the garret*, of the ekarlreutt, or tho 
traces of some wild and terrible drama buried 
un Icr iu ruins ; and when they disappeared 
from my eye* in the windings of some 
staircase, I fancied they might be lost to 
forever, and I hurried on with a sort of su- 
perstitious fear ; for so sinister a building 
certainly has its effect on the imagination, 
and I would defy tho calmest ami coldest 
brain to remain there long in a condition of 

perfect sanity To do justice to the 

grand style of the olive trees of Majorca, 
and the glowing sky from which their savage 
outlines stand out so boldly, we should pos- 
sess nothing less than tho grandiose pencil of 
Rousseau, — one of the greatest landscape 
painter* of our day, but who is still unknown 
to the public thanks to the obstinato jury of 
exhibition that has for scvural years refused 
to allow him to exhibit hi* masterworks ; the 
limpid waters in which myrtle and asphodel 
are reflected, call for Dupre. More culti- 
vated landscapes, in which nature, although 
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at liberty, WW to ns)um« an air of pride 
and classicism, from excess of coquetry, would 
tempt the severe Corot. To exhibit tlui«i? 
adorable wildernesses of notation, in which 
a world of grasses, wild flowers, oM tree- 
boles, and weeping garlands droop over 
those mysterious spring* where the stork 
domes to wade, I wi>ul<l fain hold, like a 
magic waml, the burin of Hurt at my dis- 
position ; hut it is you, Kugenc, great artist, 
dear friend, whom I would Ilivo led with 
mo into the mountain on that night when the 
moon vividly illumined the inundation that 
overlook us ! " 

The last fifteen or sixteen of Chopin's pub- 
compositions display less spontaneity, 
: involved, than those preceding them, 
although we still find such nohlo inspirations 
as the first Nocturne in Opus 48, a life-drama 
in itself; 6ome beautiful mazurkas, the un- 
rivaled llereeu-e, and the exquisite set of 
waltzes, Opus G4. Of No. 2 in this last set. 
the silly story has been told, that Chopin, on 
hearing one day that Mine. Sand was ill ami 
could not receive him, turned to his piano- 
Hid composed the first thirty-two incas- 
but being suddenly informed that sin- 
Better, played the much gayer second 
I if such art-works, tho essence of 
a poet's blood and brain, wc*o shaken out of 

for the dclccutiou of an 
gor i especially in the case of the refined, re- 
tiring, exclusive Chopin, whose dance* are not 
to be danced to, but are, rather. - the dance, 
not of the body, but of tho soul, that dances, 
like rage and remorse, out of the ball-room 
into the stormy night." But this silly story 
is a pendant to the other foolish gossip alxm't 
Chopin's black nails and unwashed hands ; 
the circulation of such anecdotes proves that 
the race of clowns, once so numerous, who 
formerly saw in every musician an unedu- 
cated, half-tipsy minstrel, or a sort of merry 
Andrew, an inspired idiot, is not yet quite 
extinct. 

Chopin's posthumous works present little 
that is remarkable, though the Kantaisie Im- 
promptu contains something of his youthful 
freshness. The songs, collected by Fontanu, 
do not, perhaps, offer us a ju»l idea of all that 
Chopin, who was so essentially lyrical, might 
havo accomplished as a writer for the voire, 
bad he chosen to turn bis attention to this, 
branch of musical art Written at the call 
of love or friendship, but not for publicity, 
a few for the albums of his pupils, the prin- 
cesses Beauvau or I'otocka, they possess the 
ainccre charm of folk-songs, and were prob- 
ably written in such a manner and for such a 
reason as are those, — the necessity for in- 
stantaneous expression. Perhaps while ram- 
bling in the country round Warsaw with his 
father, who loved such open-air excursions as 
a recreation from academical labors, listening 
to rustic singers and musicians, or observing 
the peasants chanting songs or hymns in cho- 
rus, on the way to market or church, as is the 
custom in somo parts of Poland, or in mem. 
ory of such hours, he may have composed sev- 
eral of these songs ; assuredly a thought of 
Constantia Cladknwska. with whom ho ex- 
changed rings on his departure from Poland, 
breathes through the soft regret of No. 14 ; 



patriotism, and sympathy for his friend Titus 
Woyeicchowaki. who joined the Polish army 
in lH.'to, may have inspired No«. CI and 10. 

It ha* lieen often supposed Ol Chopin that 
be developed at once as a composer, and re- 
mained the same, from his first period of ar- 



atteinpts to deny that music is the must in- 
tensely subjective, profound, and emotional 
means of expression at present possible to 
mankind. And the most natural province of 
music is the revelation of that subterranean 
agitation of thought and pa**ion which is too 



tistic productivity to bis end. The striking deep and individual, or that elevation of spir- 
charactcr of Chopin's compositions may have itual aspiration which is too transcendental, 
created this impression, for their effect musl j for more superficial formal expression ; the 
have been that of powerful originality from ! audible manifestation, that is, of love and rc- 
tbe first ; but I believe the student will not Migion, the most human and the most divino 
fail to observe iu them a gradual process of I of all passions. Love and religion — and 
artistic evolution within itself, up to a climax patriotism, a lower form of these — are the 
of full, independent expression, varies) accord- predominant tones in all Chopin's creations, 
ing to the moods ami thought* of the com- colored, lighted, or shadowed by inward iiiihhI 



poser, followed by a subsequent diminution of 
power, aud even of originality. And to sup- 
pose that the events of his life, especially such 
as (sore nearly regarded his deeper feelings, 
came anil went without any influence on the 
character of his works, would betray a mis- 
understanding of the nature of music in gen- 
eral, of Chopin's music in particular. The 
psychological character of this has made it an 
especially interesting object of study to poets 
and philosophers. Of few composers can we 
say, tlut they are able fully to reveal to us 
the general emotions awakened in men by the 
experiences of life, the appearances of nat- 
ure ; of only one. perhaps, can it be said that 
he resembles a seer, whoso '• eye become* en- 
lightened from within, and who, the more he 
loses connection with the outer world, the 
more clairvoyant becomes his glance into the 
inner supernatural world ; " ' this cannot lie 
said of ChofJn ; but his music is so intimate, 
a reflection of those more secret struggle* of 
the human heart, those "tempest* under a 
skull " that epitomize more general, object- 
ive tumults and vicissitudes, that it is deeply 
interesting to a very large' cirelo of mu*ic- 
lovors, who imagine, perhaps, that their own 
unexpressed experience may have touched, 
here and there, on the wider, deeper ex- 
perience of this tone- poet. Not every one 
is willing to admit the truth of Beethoven's 
assertion, that " music is a higher revelation 
than that of all wisdom and philosophy j " 
uol even every student of musio may atoms' 



or outward experience. While under the do- 
minion of one wholly alrsiiibing affection ; 
while trusting in a finally happy solutiuu of 
the struggles which that necessitated, his finest, 
richest works wcro written ; and their fas- 
cination and beauty are only heightened by 
the contrast between the tragedy of thai un- 
happy passion, and the pure sublimity, the 
ideality and trustful piety, of Chopin's innate 




highest degree ; so, of course, he was. far 
as that, being an artist, consequently of fuller. 

■ 

than other mcu, he 
well as more spiritual, than they i 
the composer is pcrha|» the most sensitive of 
all artists, precisely as the ear. the organ /fir 
fxrrllew-e of the mu-ieiau, i* the most |>er- 
ceptive and sensitive of all organs. Chopin's 
very morbidity, being musical morbidity, pos- 
se**** a purity which we may seek in vain 
among artists of a similar cist of mind in 
the realm* of poetry and literature. Only in 
his latter works, the reflection of his noble 
soul became unhcautiful, for then physical 
suffering hail incapacitated him from mas- 
tering bis feelings of disappointed love, pa- 
triotic regret, and pietistic gloom ; he no 
longer struggled with his emotions, — they 
overpowered him. As Balzac say* : » When 
an artist is so unhappy as to overflow with 
tho passion be seeks to express, he cannot 
depict it ; he is the object itself, instead of 
its image. When bis subjert domineers over 



Schopeuhauer's assertions iu regard to his 

favorite art ; 2 still lesa will the unmusical j him, he is like a king besieged by his people : 
thinker be inclined to believe in the immense too great an excess of feeling at the instant 
importance which science begins to attach to of execution is the insurrection of sense 
music, not merely as an art, in its human, ; against reflection." Elsewhere, Balzac has 
modern, formal development, but as a ire- proven his fine perception of the peculiar nat- 
meudous elementary force iu its original ma- ore of Chopin, where he says: "This great 
terial, possibly the primary motive power of genius is less a composer than a soul which 
all volition, vibration, vitality ;* but no one has become audible to us, and which would 

1 Bertbosen; by Itichard Wis-ixr. Translated tit A I. 
tart R. 1-srsom (by pcrakskHi of Isiehard Wapi*;. I„. 
duuu|*ilis' Ueahsm Ilruther*. 1ST*. 



1 " Wt way, with equal Jim 
bodied iiMisle, as embodied wilL 
ousiifiM ls* mutic, whits entirely 
salts from U* fart thai its ohjec 



i term lbs unherte em. 
■ . . The essential atti- 
liules Ihe lau|[halile, re. 
i UV representation uf 



Use sill, hut sbaoluu sill itself | that U, the moat struma 
of a thine*, thai on which aO other* cWpmd Mu- 
sic standi entirely *)«rt (rum. sod sbote all taker art*, fur 
we cannot discover in ic an* iwiitatioo or ranctttioa of suy 
•dm Ml the world ; therein™ .1 it the create*!, the moat ne- 

CtttWIr not* of all arts Musi? escwxlt sjraj, a jr.. 

iltpsndaiit of the world, i~norea it, and would nitt nrn if 
lbs VMS-Id had no existence. II la «rx an iiiuM,™ of creation* 
or ideas, tsit the image, or the. Wilt (Use Creator I itat-lf: thk 
is why ita elfin a m much more |uwerful ai-1 iwnetrstiiiir 
than that of Use stksi arts; they merely rehVet shadow*: 
mink- discourse* i.f the essrnceof jll tjistenoe.' (//„ 
alt W.tle u*d lurVrJ/uay. Von Arthur .Sch..i«».hauer 
Itwkh-i*,, Leinii- ISr.t I 
• " Matter in p-rsl, and phnu and li.ing crswton. in 



couimu 
any kil 



icate its own individuality to u* in 
] of music, even in mere chord*." 
Herbert Spencer, on tho other hand, lias 
spoken of the reports of Chopin's exquisite 
sensibility as " almost incredible." Kink, a 



wiUaln Utranwtira a rital vibratory p»"**T 

aflUtsM tWro in TWVMai WTITa. illirj fat*, 

which TiUlixn* inert null**, **n| mbvmt nature w* tk> not 
aniJ«r»t»nd, but can otilj j«rmv» llmv^ri iu cflWft, icm; 
in raatitwil agitation nod vil.raiitm, ftuUdin, moliiW*, urj 
irwiflHiriiH iUrlf in \ 
innittomUa creator* 

pr*t«*ximr ftum •cec»i other in eii.tle*. onWr« and tprcin 
•ulbtii; (roin ih**ir ratum and rektiom t»i nub other , turm 
whit we Urm -a worjtl. .\ml tilt* d i s-iti*?, •tlcalinjj, nxKiT* 
f.srur. MMUiiltui;. tjirtnklUi:; tlmnish the rUn«oi tfmo * yf i D . 

• itl.rr jni-tx-tM, and fcsrnu athsrr imimIvi of 
i la af uirtsrr wnlJi. t^lirrrj, tvtUiDt 
(O f M,x tli hiiicumv l#i*tn)i. k'uttw. La 
1S65.) 



irioiu *«)*, and Ukn ibt *\npm «T 

. .ud tlunjri, «hicl.. inl«ti 1( ««i. and 
nibw in endloH or.Wr« mtd specie*. r»- 
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partisan of the ol.l school, much surprised at 
the philosophical questions anil controversies 
that wore aroused by tho psychological char- 
acter of Chopin's niuiiic, wrote of the com- 
poser and his imitators in u mingled strain of 
mysticism anil Philistinism amusing enough, 
though not devoid of soma good ideas. 
u There is a party that revels iu enjoyment 
when its emotions float on the moonlit waves 
of Chopin's sea oi tones ; in their rush and 
murmur they discover the highest and deepest 
tilings that the present day has produced in 
the sphere of music. Others again, and 
thu-i' not uncultivated listeners, feel repelled, 
and think they »|ieak favorably when they 
term his productions unpleasant, involved. 
In the way he writes, things are written for 
which posterity will not be thankful. Pas- 
sion moves iu extremes, and overleaps the 
boundaries of happiness, ever the companion 
of thoughtful, benevolent content. And yet 
we may say of Chopin, in spite of the oppo- 
site opinions indulged iu regarding him, tbxt 
he is an attractive individuality, sharpened 
and polished by modern life. Vet, since he 
is almost always true to himself, he is fasci- 
nating, though he wanders auiid shadows and 
clouds. But bis imitators are unbearable ; 
thKJ do not dream a dream, they hunt one. 
In Chopin's tones we listen to the morning 
dream of Time, and imagine what might 
become of this cbild of morning, if he would 
only open his eyes and wander through the 
daylight." Elsewhere, Kink has compared 
Chopin to Ludwig Bcrger! Lent was more 
happy in styling him the Heine of the piano- 
forte ; yet the comparison is only halt true, 
for Chopin, with all the fire, swectucss, anil 
concentration of Heine, possesses not a trace 
of his corrosive irony ; but then Lenx, iu the 
short space of eighteen lines, has com|«arcd 
Berlioi to ltoliert Macaire, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and King Lear ! No ; Chopin 
was most individually, originally himself; no 
imitation of him can prove more successful 
than U Paris pa*tc as an imitation of the 
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Beethoven's life, but in the history of 
together ; it is tin- year in which tho C minor 
Symphony was completed, — that work which 
even now by many competent judges is desig- 
nated as the acme of all pure instrumental com- 
position ; while those who do not without qualifi- 
cation grant it the first place, yet almost without 
exception place above it only the first three 
movements of the Ninth Symplwmy by the same 



Yd this wonderful Sri 



BEETHOVEN AT THE HEIGHT OK UIS 
PRODUCTIVITY (lxoi-9). 

TRANSLATIONS KBO* TIIATKK's TUIHD VOLUME. 1 
TIIC C MAJOB MASS. 

I HO J. At th* end of the month of July 



to Hcibgen. 
•ladt, and devoted his lime there to the C minor 
Symphony ami the C major Moss. To the 
Utter refers one of the anecdotes related by 
Cxeniy : While he (Beethoven) was on a walk 
one day in Urn country with the Countess Erdudy 
and some other ladles, they heard some village 
musicians, and laughed over the false tones, es- 
pecially of llie violoncellist, who brought out lite 
C major chord with difficulty, groping after the 
tone some what in tills way: — 



m 



oven employed this figure for the Crvlo 
of his First Mass, and wrote it down upon the 



sudden inspiration. Motives to the Allegro, An- 
dante and Scherzo are found in sketch books, 
which date at the latest from tint years ISuu and 
IBM. There are studies in existence which 
prove that Beethoven, at thu time when be was 
busied Willi Fideiio and the piano-forte Concerto 
in (;, was also working on the C minnr Sym- 
phony, that is in the years I Hot to IBM ; in the 
last year he laid it aside iu order to comjiose the 
Fourth Symphony (in Bflal). This is all that is 
known about tin' origin anil progress of this famous 
work; except that it was completed in ISO" at 
the favorite places of tho composer about Heili- 
genstadt. 

"IK O.UKSTA TOMBA." 

A communication in the Journal det Luziu un</ 
iter Moden (November, 1806), actpaainls us with 
tbe origin uf a smaller, but well known coinpswi- 1 
lion of Beethoven's ; indeed it is the only ac- 
credited and satisfactory notice that we know of 
iu The article reads : " In sunie musical sport 
a short time since, a competition nro*e between 
a number of very celebrated composers. The 
Countess Rzewuska improvised an Aria at the 
piano forte ; the poet Carpani immediately iin- 
provised a text to it. He imagined to himself 
a lover, who had died nt grief at having found no 
hearing; tho loved one repents of her cruelty, 
she waters his grave with her tears, and now his 
ills to her : — 
i* In (^tHaia bunt* oscurs 



instruments, such as horns, trumpets, etc., 
drawn lirom the orchestra of the Vienna 

theatre The audience consisted only of 

the resident nobility and distinguished strangers; 
and of these classes preference was given to mu- 
sical connoisseurs ahd amateurs." To this end 
tbey hired at first the hall " rur Meblgio'*) ; " 
but, as this proved too small, the concerts were 
transferred to the hall of tbe University, where, 
in * twenty concerts, Symphonies, Overtures, 
Concertos and vocal piece* were executed with 
jeal anil love and were received with general ap- 
plause. An excellent selection of pieces, a unity 
and precision on the part of the orchestra such 
as is seldom heard, the mo* seemly behavior and 
the deepest silence on the part of tire listeners, 
as well as their distinguished, brilliant company, 
all combined to make a whole of this production, 
such as cannot often have been reached.'* The 
banker Haring was the director in tbe earlier 
concerts ; but " owing to some misunderstand- 
ing which had arisen " he resigned the place 
to Clement. 

The works of Beethoven which were produced 
in these concerts were the following : " The 
Symphony in I), in the first concert ; the Over- 
ture to PntntmihruM, in November; the Sinfonia 
Kroira, and tho Coriultin Overture in December ; 
and at New Year's the Fourth Symphony, in 
B-flat, which had also been performed Novem- 
ber IS, in the Burg theatre, in a concert for the 
public charitable institutions. Tbe i 
works, if not all, were conducted by the t 
himself. 



Qusudo risrsii, liigrsta. 
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is noteworthy not only in 
LrU*. Von AlKMMB 



lastla clis l oiulirs igmutt 
ttodsiui jutf* slmm, 
K nou tActiir litis orntri 
D'iuatUe ids*." 

M These words have now been set to music by 
Put, Salieri, Weigl, Zingarelli, Cherubini, Asi- 
oli, and other great masters and amateurs. Zin- 
garelli alone furnished ten compositions on them ; 
in all about fifty have been gotten together, and 
the poet will communicate them iu a volume to the 
public." 

The number of compositions rose to sixty-three ; 
these were published in the year I dud; the last of 
them (Number SJ) washy Beethoven. Although 
this at the time was by no means regarded as tbe 
best, it is the only one which has survived to the 
present day. The Lei | nig MtuUalUche Zcilung 
selected, as an appendix to its criticism on the 
work, one of the two compositions by Salieri and 
one of the three by Sterkcl, and said of Beetho- 
ven's : » On the whole it is not precisely un- 
worthy of this excellent master, but it will hardly 
entwine a new leaf into the wreath of hit fame." 

OUCIIKSTBAL CO.VCKBTS. 

1807 Tbe want of better opportuni- 
ties for hearing good Symphony music well per- 
formed, than were offered by the Schuppanrigh 
concert* limited to the summer months, and by 
the occasional basti'j prepared "academies" of 
composers and virtuosos, led M a society of re- 
spectable and willing friends of music In the be- 
ginning of the winter to form an organisation 
under tbe modest title of Amateur Concerts. So 
vos got together, wbose members 
from the most excellent 
(dilciunti) of the city. Only a 



Those who teem to think that 
music " fur the orchestra it a modern invention, 
and those who regard the Pastoral Symphony as 
an original attempt to describe nature musically, 
are equally in error. It was not so much Beet- 
hoven** ambition to find new forms for musical 
representations, as it was to surpass his contem- 
poraries in the application of forms already in 
vogue. 

In one of Trneg's announcements of tho year 
1 7!iif are found simultaneously : " The Siege of 
Vienna." ■ Le Portrait Muticalc de la Nature," 
and " King Lear," three symphonies ; in i 
" U TempcstV I.'Hannonie'dclla 
•• La Bataille." There were, in fact, few | 
battles, in those stormy years, wl 
supplementarily fuught over again by i 
military hands, organs, and piano-fortes. One 
might fill pages with a catalogue of programme 
com|Hisitloas now long since dead, buried, and 
forgotten. Haydn's " Seven Words " still live, 
partly because a text is put under the music, but 
more on account of his great name ; but who, in 
our time, has ever chanced to hear of the Baron 
von Ktnpolk's " Composirioni topra il Pater Nos- 
ter, consistent! in 7 Senate Cnroctcristicbe con un 
Introdutionc," for n 9-part orchestra t What do 
our readers say to Use following 1 M The Sea- 
fight. 1. The drum-beat ; 2. Tbe martial music 
and marches [in a tea-fight !] ; 8. Motion of the 
ships ; 4. Crossing of tho wove* ; S. Cannon 
shots; 6. Cry of the srounded; 7. Shouts of 
victory from the triumphant fleet ; " or this : •• Mu- 
sical imitation of Rubcns't * Last Judgment.' 
L Gorgeous introduction; 4. Tho trumpet re- 
sounds through the graves ; they open ; 3. The 
angry Judge pronounce* the dreadful sentence 
upon the rejected ; tbey fall into the pit ; howl- 
ing and gnashing of teeth ; 4. God receives the 
just into eternal blessedness ; their blissful feel- 
ings ; J. The voire of the blest unites with tho 
choirs of angels ; " or this : " l)eath of Prince 
Leopold of Brunswick : 1. The quiet course of 
the stream ; the winds which drive it foster ; the 
of Use water ; the complete 
i. The universal tern 
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or tbe unhappy one*, who fbrcMe their doom ; 
their >ltuililer>, lamentations, weeping, and sob- 
bing; 3. The arrival of the noble prince, who re- 
solve* to betp them ; the representations ami en 
treaties of bis officers, who seek to hold him back ; 
liis voice to the contrary, which finally stifle, all 
complaint* ; 4. The boat «et* off; its rocking on 
the waves . the bowling of the winds ; the boot 
s ; the prince sinks under ; ft. An affecting 
, with the feeling appropriate to this event." 

are no jokes taken from the Flitgende 
r, the KtadtUradaUck, or KikeriH of former 
days; they are actual extracts from the pro- 
grammes of the Abbe Vogler's organ concerts ; 
and so, too, U the following, which will surprise 
the most of oar readers : " Contented shepherd 
life, interrupted by a thunder-storm, which with- 
draws, however, and the naive, outright joy in 
consequence." 

A remark of Rica, which is confirmed by other 
evidences, as well as by the form ami matter of 
many of his teacher's works, must here be re- 
peated. " Beethoven in his compositions often 
thought of a definite object, although he fre- 
quently laughed and scolded about musical paint- 
ings, especially about those of a petty sort. 



gave as the reason why be had not also named 
this fellow-composer : ' This name would only 
liave increased the great number of malicious in- 
terpretations of this movement, which Itave hin- 
dered the acceptance and appreciation of the 
work, not merely in Vienna, but in other plncca- 
Not seldom was this Symphony declared to be 
mere trickery on account of the second move- 
ment. In some places it shared the fate of tlte 



1:, 



Haydn had many a time to bear the brunt of his 
criticism, although he did not fall to recognise 
Haydn's higher merits." But Beethoven himself 
ditl not scorn to introduce imitations into his 
works occasionally. The distinction between him 
and others in this regard was only this : they 
undertook to give musical imitations of tilings es- 
sentially unmusical ; this he never did. 

On a bright, sunny day in April, 1 823, Beetho- 
oven took Schindler oat on a long walk through 
the places in which he bail composed his Filth 
and Sixth Symphonies. " After visiting (Schind- 
ler, I., page 1J3) tlte bath-house at Heiligenstadt, 
with the adjoining garden, and after talking over 
many a pleasant reminiscence, having reference to 

Kahlenberg in the direction over Grinxlng. Strid- 
ing through the delightful meadow valley between 
HciligenstacU and -the latter village, 1 which was 



by a swiftly hastening and softly mar- 
muring brook from a neighboring mounlajn, and 
lined with lofty that, Beethoven stopped repeat- 
edly and let bis look, full <f blissful feeling, wan- 
der over the splendid landscape. Then seating 
himself upon the meadow, and leaning against an 
elm, he asked roe whether there was no yellow- 
hammer to be beard in the tops of those trees. 
But it was all stilL Thereupon be said : * Here 
have I written the " Scene at the Brook," and 
the yellow-hammers up there, and the quails, and 
nightingales, and cuckoos round about bave com- 
posed with me.' On my asking why be bad not 
introduced the yellow-hammer also Into the 
scene, he seized his sketch-book and wrote: — 




>T,i.< 



is the composer up there/ snid he : 
• lias she not a more important part to execute 
than the others ? With them it is merely meant 
in play.' Truly, with the entrance of this mo- 
tive in G major the tone-picture acquires a new 
charm. Expatiating further upon the whole 
work and its parts, Beethoven declared that the 
digression into the key of the yvllow-banimcrs is 
pretty distinctly heard in this scale just writ! 
down in the Andante rhythm and same pitch. He 



■ In a note Thaesr says: Schlndlar iahvrs In mot. Thi 
rsnilils ti> the Kalileiihcn: brought ttisra northward into 
lbs vsl> hrtmcti llaligcnstadt and KlsadurT. »b*r» now Ml 
beat dT tho crvposcr n«rks lbs I Sem by lbs 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES.' 
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WILLIAM Si. 



" Do you not think that It requires as much 
intellect to be a great artist as to be a great 
statesman or writer ? " 

To he sure 1 do. When Rubens was acting as 
minister at a foreign court lie was asked if he 
did not sometimes amuse himself by painting 
-No," be replied. - 1 am a 



put some life into them. If you get into that 
sort of thing, you 'II he overwhelmed and fenced 
in with dead people. Keep nut of it while you 
ean. Leave death alone. Life is what wc arc 
trying to get at. 

So they objected to your painting on Sunday ! 
You might have told them that your work is ono 
sort of prayer. It 's good for nothing if it is n't. 
And it is n't - Now I lay me down to sleep, 




He was chosen by his government, the Neth- 
erlands, as the most accomplished diplomatist of 
that country, in more missions than one. 

William Blake was sometimes called " Mad 
Blake." But those who were pleased to call hint 
so, are to-day, thought to have been idiotic. 

I believe that Shakespeare is the only 
that the literary world bring forward I 
equality with Michael Angelo. 

If book-learning is called intellect, who wrote 
the first great books ? 

Which is greater, Shakespeare or his reader? 

Which is greater, the producer or the enjoyer ? 

Where was Abraham Lincoln's intellect while 
he was on a flat-boat on the Mississippi ? Lin- 
coln always said that he had read very liule,an.l 
ho referred questioners to Seward. 

Harvard University has not graduated a great 
man for fifty yean ; and as print grows cheap, 
thinkers grow scarce. 

A great thing has nothing to do with what has 
been done ; and things have to be found out be- 
fore the word even can be put in a dictionary. 

There is a good deal of ground that can be 
cultivated for a century without giving back the 
seed. Art requires as much cultivation as any- 
thing else, not only to produce, but even to un- 
derstand. There is proliably not a man living 
capable of sufficient cultivation even to under- 
stand or appreciate the work of Michael Aogelo- 

A man can only be cultivated up to hi* capac- 
ity. 

I like Calvert's writing because be gel. an in- 
dependent idea of a person's character, and car- 
ries it out, against all common opinions of it* 
necessity. Common opinion about a man is 
worthies* enough. Think of what was the com- 
mon opinion of Rembrandt in his day ! He was 
" a miser," everybody said. Or think of what 
they say of Turner now I Then consider what 
their picture, are, and see the insight which they 
give you into the characters of the men who 
painted them. Facts are easy enough to find. 
I! .it the facts of splendid power and imagination 
don't get talked about as much as disagreeable 
facta. People look fur what they love. They 
id they find it. 



It is a good plan to paint different kinds of 
subjects. It is exactly what you were put on the 
fnec of the earth for. Because there arc special- 
ists, don't hesitate to paint horses, or anything 
else that you please. Try to feel happy about 
your work. That kind of elation which you 
speak of is not conceit. A little tny |deascd 
with his mud pie is not conceited ; and if you 
bave enough to do you won't be conceited. The 
Saint Patrick people, riding around in the mud 
with their green sashes, ant not conceited. Be- 
sides, that feeling docs n't last, Yo.i know very 
well that you "11 pay for it soon enough. Paint- 
ing la a great joy and privilege to you. Take 
it as such, and don't make a labor and duty out 
of it- 
Have you seen the Tanagrn figures at the Art 
Museum? They arc the gayest, most joyous 
little things, ami full of life. They arc like the 
work you ought to do in your two-hour sketch- 
club.. "Like dolls?" Not a bit. For one 
thing, dolls always have their arms stuck out, 
and all their fingers and nails very plainly made 
out, the nails especially. But these figures often 
are folding the cloak up to the cbest with the 
arm, and there 'a no fussinesa of detail. People 
might learn a great deal from them about feeling 
and i 



"You don't believe in working from photo- 
graphs, do you ? " 

No, indeed t and don't make portraits of peo- 
ple who bave died, either. A sensitive person 
gives out altogether too much life in trying to 
I Copyright, 18T8, by Hrtm M- Keowltos. 



DEL OCCIDENTS. 
Reaukks of the literary cyclopaedias and 
will recall a pleasant memory 
of Maria Gowen Brooks, born in Modford, Ma*., 
almost eighty year, ago, and one of the few gen- 
uine poets that era could boast. The era In fact 
did not boast at all. Tlierc was little poetry 
then, and little for many years after. Tlte ven- 
erable Dana (after a few fine specimens) wa. 
settling, In exquisite prose and with admirable 
judgment, how poems ought to be written. 
Bryant had just printed " Tbanalopsis," which, 
tltougb great, signified leas to the people of that 
day than It does to us. Charles Sprague not 
long after was writing his strong and touching 
Indian poem, and his " Winged Worshipper*." 
Tlte Townsend lister, were pondering sublimitie. 
in blank verse. But passing by other names, it 
is safe to aay that from 1B00 to 1825 was not a 
period of great intellectual activity nor of any 

It waa during thi* period that a lovely and 
mo*t sensitive woman attempted to oiler her 
poems to the Boston public So few were Fold 
that the edition was soon withdrawn. Mrs. 
Brooks soon after removed to Cuba, where her 
husband owned a plantation, and theru between 
six cantos of her 
re written. It i. 
lounded on the old Jewish story in the apocry- 
phal book of Tobit, — that »f tlte bride whose 
seven successive suitors were slain by an evil 
spirit. Tlie least imaginative person cannot fail 
to be struck with tbe ease, beauty, and vigor of 
Mrs. Brooks's verse, no matter wbi 
may be opened. There are passage* of i 
the hlghe»t excellence. 

But we tear tbe verdict to-day may lie like 
the verdict of half a century ago : that the poem 
is too long, and that the 



the years 1 823 and 1828, tbi 
principal poem, " Zophirl, 
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fail to hold the attention of I he render So 
man tan endure an uninterrupted siege ol the 
Faerie Quccne. Buuvau'b allegory after a while 
in apt to tire all but the very godly. And we 
tear tliat "Zopbiel" 1» a book that will be 
monument to the genius of the author, without 
being very generally rea> I, except by Utc wise few 
who make it a point to read all notable things. 

But Mrs. Brooks was clearly a woman of 
genius. Her song beginning " Day in melting 
purple, dying/' establishes her runic if she bad 
written nothing else. 

Wc arc indebted to Mr*, fiustafson, author of 



Meg " a cb 
of " Zophlel 



It 



been a labor of lore, and one that lays all lovers 
of poetry under a pleasant and luting obligation. 
• •' is published by Lee & Sliepard. Bus- 
V. II. If. 
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VANDAL - IMPROVEMENT." — BOSTON 
MUSIC HALL IN DANGER. 

Evkht large, " progressive " city, in this fast 
age of our*, hai in iu population a curtain rrst- 
len element ever on tlie watch to improve its 



ih business interests, even at the expense 
of infinitely higher interests of the whole cominu- 
nity. A and B, and possibly C, are petitioning the 
Board of Street Commissioners to extend Hamilton 
I'lace through tkt J/uiic Hall (.'), to Washington 
Street, m u to gain an open frontage to their 
own i -lilies and thereby raise their value, fiat 
burden of this so-called improvement " Is to be 
borne by the good city of Boston ; and lite peti- 
tioner*, through their lawyers and their retained 
newspapers, are doing their utmoat to manufac- 

that Jie need* a new street io that prcciac lo- 
ty, and that it muBt come aooner or later to 



Whether it would tie a gain to business and 
to public travel wo leave to business people to 
determine ; though already the great majority of 
real estate owners in that neighborhood have ex- 
presses! themselves decidedly against the project. 
We would present the question from another point 
of view, and humbly aak whether " business," 
mere private business, too, ia alone to have any 
voice and vote In such a matter. No one, we pre- 
sume, will undertake to say that Boston is in 
duty bound to improve the individual property of 
A, B, and C, in any way which they point out aa 
feasible. So they trump up argument* to make 
it appear that Boston for her own sake, for the 
good of all, requires It. Happily, fur the present 
at least, this is a minority opinion; but the 
enemy, though few, are vigilant anil will still 
press their point, while tho community at large, 
contented with thinga as they are, takes no part 
in the question ; it ia time that it should be 
aroused . forewarned la foreanncsl ; and we art- 
glad, therefore, to see that a protest ia passing 
round for signatures, already signed by the preai- 
denl* of our leading musical societies, by the au- 
perintendent of the public schools, anil by many 
other citizen* of weight and intluuiiee, praying 
the Commissioners that this vandal act may not 



What is Boston, city of onr love and pride, 
that aha should allow this thing? Is Boston but 
a crowded mart, or wilderness of atreeta and 
shops 1 Ia this all that we mean by the dear and 
honored name 1 What ia the worth of these ex- 
cept aa they aerve a higher end ? By Boston do 
we not mean a lvome of pure and noble lite, of 
dture, art, religion, elm ty - Proud 



terprisc, ia she not far prouder of bcr schools, 
her churches, art museums, public charities, 
measures for promoting general health and cheer- 
fulness, her beautiful parka and garden*, her his- 
toric monument*. Iter noble buildings about which 
cluster fine associations, and none more so than 
her hall* of noble music ? Ami here in this 
Boston Music Hall we have enjoyed now for a 
quarter of a century one of live noblest and largest 
balls for music in the world. Ita very atmosphere 
Is full of inspiring memories and associations ; its 
floor ia consecrated ground. It ia remarkably 
well situated and convenient of access to all ; it 
i* withdrawn from all disturbing noise ; and it 1* 
admirable in its acoustic properties; wc have 
never seen a hnllpf the some toe, here or in the old 
world, in which mu»ic can be heard so welL Can 
Boston ajttirtl to throw away sn great a blessing 
(or the cheap consideration of a few more shop*, 
or a single short street more or less in the great 
Isbirinthinc wilderness of brick and stone 1 To 
enhance the pru|ierty of A, B, and C, shall Bos- 
ton dl»posacs» herself of one of her noblest means 
of general good and culture, one of her prju lcst 
monumcnta ? 

We but express a deeply implanted sentiment of 
the whole more or less cultured and iutelligcut 
community, of every truly patriotic child of Bos- 
ton. Tin petitioners have to respect this senti- 
ment, or feign respect for it. Accordingly they 
go about disparaging the Music Hall on the one 
hand, and on the other prophesying smooth 
things, aa that somcliody, somewhere, at some 
early date, will build us a bigger and a better 
and more ahowy liall. They say tbe hall is 
running down, that it is let for dog shows, and j 
" hen operas, 1 * and demoralizing, brutal, and dis- , 
graceful jn-ixe-fighu ; alas, too true t but this i 
need no longer be, since tile ball ia paying a fair 
dividend, and musical enterprises are already 
again on the increase ; art, with trade, ia gaining 
headway. 

But as for a new and better hall, — trust not 
the flattering illusion ! This rcekleaa, ready way 
of aacrificing the goods we liave, doe* not inspire 
confidence for the creation of new ones Destroy 
the Music Hall, and you discourage every enter- 
prize of the kiwi hereafter; who will build again 
upon such slight security? The hall we have 
would never have tieen built hut for Use convic- 
tion that it would stand at least a century. At 
nil event* a bird in hand is worth two in the 
buah ; first show us your new Music Hall, before 
you rob us of the one "we have ; and also show 
us, after sufficient trial, that muaic will sound aa 
well in it, aiure, aa the remonstrants well say, 
"the excellent acoustic properties of the Hull 
are tho reault of a happy accident, and conse- 
quently, if a new ball were to be built, it might 
in thia reaped turn out to be greatly inferior to 
the 



ia, we are unable to determine without the aid 
of some clue w ith which the music itself does 
not furnish us. In vocal music this clue is given 
us by the text ; in so-called descriptive inslru- 
mcntal music it is given us by the title or by the 
programme. Yet even in these cases we should bn 
careful to recognize the fact that tbe music does not 
really express the meaning of the text or programme, 
but only intensifies that which tbe text or pro- 
gramme has already expressed. That is to say, that 
the emotional power of muaic is in itself some- 
thing utterly vague and indeterminate : a power 
which commanda our emotional nature in gen- 
eral, which bolda sway over all the passions a 
Collins could enumerate, but which is yet I 



pable of imperatively calling forth any especial 
one of them. I say that music commands all Use 



passions, but it is as a master command* a troop 
of servants whose various nausea and duties he 
does noL know, and whu needs the intervention of 
some serviceable major-domo before he ci 
hia ordera duly executed. Or, to make a I 
atriking simile, it is like a torpedo of unlimited 
power, which has to be directed by an intelligent 
hand before il can blow up the desired object ; 
all the torpedo doe* is to explode, and it is of no 
consequence to it what it blows up ; it only shat- 
ter* to atoms that which happens to lie in its 



THE EXPRESSIVE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Da- Eui'aati Hansmck. in his pamphlet on 
" The Beautiful in Music," makes a very nice 
distinction in speakiug of what Is commonly called 
the expressive power of the art. He say* very 
truly that music cannot present to the mind defi- 
nitely predicahle emotions, but only their dy- 
namic quality. In other wonls, tli.it, in charac- 
terizing the expressive power of muaic, we can 
righUy use only adjectives, but not substantives. 
We often hear people say that thia piece of mu- 
sic expreasea "passionate love," and that piece 
" overwhelming grief." But if we examine 
closely, wc shall find that the isiusic only ex- 
presses the dynamic force of Usese emotions ; it 
expresses " passionate " somrthinj, or 



the emotional 

power of music In no way 
sibility of music's leaving, in a 
a very decided intrinsic character. It can indi- 
cate not only tho dynamic force of emotion*, but 
also their nobility, elevation, seriousneaa, or frivol- 
ity. We may be utterly at a loss to determine 
whether a certain com position or phrase expresses 
love or anger ; we can only li-r I that it presents 
some more or less violent emotion to our aesthetic 
contemplation ; but we can in most cases appreci- 
ate very keenly whether the emotion, indetermi- 
nate as il is, is that of a demigod or of a boor. 
Phryne cannot sing in the same strains aa An- 
tigone ; Franceses disdains the dialect of ; 
Una; none but a very gulbb 
take Sxlomoneus for the Olym| 

The element of nobility or baseness in i 
is, to be sure, dependent to Borne extent upon 
convention ; yel nut so much so aa is often sup- 
posed. If one man says that he can associate 
nothing with the finalt of Beethoven's A major 
symphony but a merry-making of boors, there are 
an hundred who will prefer to associate it in 
their mind with the dance of the Corybantes. 
It Is atways allowable for the listener to furnish 
music with his own subjective substratum of 
ideas, if ho only remembers that the ideas are 
his, not the composer's. What these ides* are 
will depend upon his mood, bia accidental aiar- 
roundinga, and in a great degree upon his own 
musical experience and habit*. A man of es- 
sentially frivolous and shallow nature may accept 
much trivial music aa grand ami impressive ; a 
man whose sense of the sublime can only be 
aroused by Use most extravagant and tangible 
cAecta may even look upon essentially noble mu- 
sic as trivial ami commonplace if it have not in 
it that magniloquent quality which is necessary 
to call his finer feelings into action. But here we 
take extreme and exceptional eases. Taking 
tbe music loving portion of our race aa a whole, 
wc shall probably find that men agree quite aa 
well about the serious, elevated, or frivolous char- 
acter of a musical composition as ihey do about 
similar characteristics of any other work of nrt — 
of a statue, a painting, or a poem. But to call 
music a "universal language," as many people 
have done, and still do, i« going. too far. Tho 
great desirableness anil convenience of a mode of 
expression that shall be comprehensible in every 
(art ol tbe inhabited globe is, no doubt, the cause 
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that impel" ingenious individuals to believe in 
the possibility of such a thing. As human cx- 
]iericiiee has sbunn that articulate speech, what 
wo rail language, u »» »t«»diljr refused to adopt 
any single, universal form, it w«i not unnatural 
that the seeker* after thia tangible means of 
making the whole world kin should have aought 
for it in the uiost potent, anil at th« aame time 
the vaguest of human arts. Richard Warner, who 
has read hia Schopenhauer to good advantage in 
many respects, makes the scream unconsciously 
uttered by a man /u$t waling from a drtam, the 
germ (in figurative Huxleyan language, the pri- 
mordial cell) of all music. Apart from the 
metaphysical truth of this idea (which it would 
take too long to consider in all its bearings here), 
there is one great truth which it makes manifest, 
•nil that is that Music is, in its very essence, in- 
articulate, incapable of expressing definitely any 
particular train of thought, or any definite idea. 
Now an essentially inarticulate universal lan- 
guage, it one which will be open to much miscon- 
ception ; it will be one which doc* not deserve 
the name of language at all. If there lie really 
a means of communication between man and man 
which is absolutely unmistakable as to its mean- 
ing, it is a very old and primeval one, and one 
which has little in common with what we call 
art. A sharp bluw, delivered straight from the 
shoulder, and striking just between the eye* of the 
i who is tn be enlightened as to our intrn- 
, i« an argument the gist of which can be 
irchendcd by every son of Adam. Other 
of universal language it unknown to the 
present writer. But when we come to screams, 
howling, or even the more orderly sounds which 
we habitually call Music, their meaning is very 
vague indeed. Many a traveller in the Sahara 
has been chilled to the marrow by the sudden 
howling of his Arab escort, thinking that fell mur- 
der was imminent, when the peculiar vocal noise* 
made by his wild troop were only expressions of 
peaceful rejoicing. We have all heard the au- 
thentic story of the musical German who sang (in 
Ids native tongue) " A Maiden's Lament over the 
Death of a Rose," and was met by the compla- 
cent remark of one of his English-speaking list- 
eners : " 1 suppose that is one of your National 
War Songs I" I own that it sound" cold- 
bloodedly cynical when Hanslick says that you 
can change the text of Gluck's great aria ! — 
« J'ai perdu mom Families, 

so as to make it read : — 

'•J'ai trouve mon Euriiliee. 
Kiev uYyatt nx« Ismbeur," 

without making the music one whit less express- 
ive of the DM of the text. All of us who love 
Ului-k, and have had the wondmns melody speak 
to our very heart of hearts, are incl nod to reject 
such an insinuation as verging upon the scur- 
rilous ! But let us think a moment — still 
better, let us make the experiment for ourselves 
with the greatest practicable freedom from preju- 
dice, and sec what the result will bo. To ine, 
personally, the experiment has been convincing 
that the expression of passionate sorrow is no in- 
t quality In Cluck's 



It may be asked. " Does then music, of itself, 
express nothing ? Iln< music nn emotional value 
whatever, or oidy such emotional power as we 
find in all formal beauty '< " The answer to this 
is evident ; it is well known that music has the 
very strongest emotional power, a|iart from any 
especial beauty of fo 



What then can it ex- 
press ? Just this : Anything the listener pleases. 
It clothes his personal, subjective li-clings in a 
garment of glowing light that makes them truer, 
deeper, nobler, than they were la-fore. A Beetlio- 
ven symphony will weep with him if he is in 
sorrow, rejoice with him if he is glad ; if he is 
ambitious, the music will show him the object of 
hia ambition In fairer colors than he hail ever 
imagined it before. In a purely emotional sense, 
music is a hank that gives you back whatever 
yon yourself put into it, with an hundred fold 
interest. 

There Is an old fable of a cunning magician 
who sold little bits of mirror to credulous persons, 
telling them that if they looked into those magic 
reflectors they would six* the object of their naovt 
anient desire and love. The people bought and 
looked, and only saw their own faces, but the 
little mirrors had an enchanted power, by virtue 
of which people always saw themselves at their 
best when looking into litem. 

Now music is just such nn enchanted mirror : 
it shows you your own self, only glorified and 
William F. Armour. 



that it lends itself equally well to the expression 
of passionate ,/oy. The thunderstorm in Beetho- 
ven's Pattoral Symphony might be brought for- 
ward as an argument on the opposite side. It 
certainly would be hard to find a listener who 
(even if ignorant of the intention of this move- 
ment) could not rccogniie it as a thunderstorm set 
to muMc. But this i* nut an exprtntim of a 
thunderstorm, nor a detcripltan of one ; it is a 
phonetic imitation of one, or at least just enough 
of an imitation to guide the listeners' ideas in the 



TlIK Passiosi Ml'Klc. — We hail intended tn 
make our account of the performance on Good 
] Friday more complete, by entering into a some- 
what detailed description of iLs many long, elab- 
! orate Arias, which, with a few exceptions, arc 
i not readily understood and appreciated by licar- 
I era unfamiliar with them; also of the solos ac- 
companied with chorus; and particularly of the 
j wonderfully delicate and effective instrumentation 
throughout, in which RoWt Kranx, while show- 
ing the utmost reverence for Bach's intentions, 
lias only added, with a master band, what was 
necessary to make those intentions clear. But 
for this we must take some time when there is 
more ruoui and leisure. 

For the present we wish, first, to correct a 
ridiculous error which, witltottt our knowledge, 
crept into our last article. In speaking of the I 
Bft'S Aria, " Come, blessed cross " the types I 
made us praise Mr. Wulf Fries's playing of "the 
interesting and very difficult nrte violoncello 
solo." That word " new " was composed into 
our score by the compositor I 

In the next place, we wish to give some im- 
portant credits for which we hail not room before. 
In |»aying our thankful acknowledgments to the 
organist, the chorus, and the solo simgors, each 
and all, we omitted to say expressly, what was 
nevertheless implied in every word of praise we 
gave to the performance, namely, that to (he in- 
telligent enthusiasm, the unstinted, well directed 
labur, and Use remarkable tact of the conductor, 
Carl Zerbahn, far more than to anyone, were 
we all indebted for this great success. He held 
all the elements completely in his hand. We 
might question his conception or his theory as to 
the treatment of some few purls of the music, 
but there Is no denying that be proved himself 
master of the situation. 

All honor, also, to the president and board of 
government of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
especially to the very able and devoted secretary, 
Col. A. Parker Brown, to whose great organising 
faculty, as well as taste and judgment, and 
staunch fidelity to what is best in music, the 
present protperous condition of the old society is 
largely owing. 

In nxognixing, as wc do heartily, the 



service of the i 
of the difficult 
nl rarende, a remark we made at the i ml of the 
Symphony Concerts. Then we asked where we 
eotlld look lor an orchestra to play the Passion 
Music, but fur that practice in the Syiuplsouics. 
Now, we may surest : What practice could an 
orchestra possibly have, that would go so far, in 
so short a lime, toward filling it for all the no- 
bler tasks, as th.it one solid week spent in re- 
hearsing ami performing the accumjiaiiiiuents of 



Tim ZnitHAFiN Testimonial. — The Handel 
and Haydn Society were not reckoning witliout 
their host when they relied, not only on Uieir 
own large membership, but on a quick and warm 
response of all the nrllsts and musicians, and of 
our whole musical publir, to their glowing Invi- 
lation. The Music Hall was crowded] ; the 
chorus seats were filled to the utmost limit ; solo 
singers presented themselves in such eager com- 
petition that that service was divided among two 
and twenty of our leading artists ; beautiful gifts 
and floral offerings, with presentation atn'ccbe* 
before the Oratorio (outside of tile Hall), en- 
hanced the interest for all and expressed for all 
the cordial sympathy for the recipient, for the 
honored conductor at the end of twenty-five 
years of faithful and efficient service. And so 
on this occasion, as on that of hi. first assuming 
the cnn.bsttorship, Elijah was performed with 
everything conspiring to a most complete and 
pud interpretation. It was inspiring ; the en- 
thusiasm never for a moment flagged. AU sang 
and did tlicir best. If we were to Isegin to 
praise individually we should not get through io 
this number; yet the occasion was one of which 
this paper should preserve the record in f 
for that we must take another tune. 



CONCERTS. 

Tin. Symphonies, the Oratorios. Use Opens, the regular 
courses, arc all over; sod exrw that the Im-til \ nirsi of vnv 
and the h'«cr friifstes hive withdrawn. • sjiUftiludiiKHia Sect 
of smaller craft that have been awaiting- their S|<ing Urn in 
snug harbors, sod la rvsrj bidden cere, bass tentorial out 
as usual, ear* un its own account, — sniu* of tbcos, from 
their amateur or sniil-privata character, bavitf has Uie air 
of tiuslr-aru than of pesaaure yaffils. Nearly every cvsviisie; 
fur tune weeks has bad Its concert, mostly in sonic snuaJWr 
ball J*rjerc have bean nsore of litem than wc can even euro- 
turn . much less could wc attend tbesn si]. Ifat meat of 
them have been interesting: several of (beta too avgniiteant 
to (o uaccecrcM. None snore so than Uaat given on Friday 
evening, April 1*, at I'm. « Hall, tit the advanced Vioiin 
Classes of Mr- Jtuis Eiciinrtao's boston Ciinaervatorv of 
Music It snore than mails gts ■' the prouiaas ». have bailed 
in sienlsar ethlhltliins of several icara past. To hear osuig 
men and maid* na, even girts of aiiteen, or under, play itlnVuH 
violin eximpasvtiiiua of masters Like Bacb, Beethoven, llavdn, 
Ernst, and Wirniawaxi, and play thenv like artists, not only 
with good, Una tone, correct];, but with ease soil grace and 
power, entering into the spirit and expression of each piece, 
at something to astonish those who hear it far the first lima, 
that this is whsl snu realised that evening. In a y 
midable prcsrrsniove: — 

Allegretto, Urn art to, sad Finals fan 1st 

Quartet ifasefu. 

Mraars. Albert Van KaalU, Edw. A. Solan, Willis 
Newell, Cbee, llsbr. 

Legend* 

Mlas Ulhan SbaUuek. 
Prelude and Fugue for Violin scJo . . 

Mr. Edw. A. Ssbin. 

Othello Fanliavc /:r«st. 

Miss Ullian L-handicr. 
Adagio tad Finale from Sonata, Fauu, Op. 10 
(For VUKn sod Piano.) 
Messrs. Willis Slid 0«o. Noweil. 

sar Violins 

t'lmndlrr, Shalluck, ! 



Polonaise HVni-irati. 

Miss With Christie. 

ConofrtaaU for two Violins fcincln. 

L. Launder and A. Slkepardsuu. 
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Fatul Fat>U>* 0MMMU 

A Kiualr frum C minor iju.-irtrt . /?*r/.(nir<ii. 
JuV-e* UHian Chandler, \±*t* Uu*\tt, ALU* 
Mn-jr*f .1...H, lillUu. Mioituek. 



Mr. Van thudta may U cxiuidetM a* the meat advanced 
pttjttl at thie adn.ira...lc school, — it graduate, in fact, of irv- 
Mil year* l>*di, and now fuLijr cooi|»rtciit lo figure u a con 
orrt rirtuoni. It wouU bate jiicawi \Vieiiiaw»ai to hear hi* 
t't»**t Kentaaie mi well nlavriL The l*relud* nad Ku£iu* of 
llech, W., UJJ f.* what it h in Mr. Sabin e clear, InUaligrnt. 
■ad ricoroeu itilrrprrUt-wn, only »nfitiif-jf the freedom that 
will euiue in time. The movemcnta from Uie Itertlto«rn 
Sonata were aUy rendered by Iwtli rioliniit and pi* n tit. but 
nioit interesting of all waa Uie quartet ptbying — Ir-tli thai by < 
the young Dm, and still more, fur otoioui nraw.ni*. that by , 
the four young ladir*. Hit* Lilian Chandler, who led in the 
Krrth'iven Quartet, i« a irirl of eitteen yean, who, durifij* 
halftbat time ha« t«rn .nuilying the violin wiUi Mr- Kirh- 
barg Hy hrr t-rautifn) prrfnriiKinrv of lb* CJ/AetUrj KanUuin 
the had already "rim ngital \itt*4 iA tittrunuiinit talent highly 
eiUtriated. 'flier* waa |mtw*1 nurtty of Intimation, even to 
Uie litghfat Loom, fine jihrawni;, \g>**l ir^ilo and tfaeeato, 
and in tVl, all thai the lirwl violin jiart required to makr 
Uie inWntKiiit of to* tuutic ehtar. And *h* waa well *tc ; 
otided by the areoftd violin, the viola, and the 'echo, ally i 
haaidfed hv Mi** shaltuck, who had also made her mark aa 
*olo violini*. in Uie u**uUful M Lreei.de" of TTalaalPall 
On oUier oecaaton* we haw heard tbeae young Indira play ' 

aoaTaaw a^oll.rr Ukin« toe firat vUin, the , c*tto, etc. Knob 1 
eeent* at booat in more than a aiitglc part. There i» jKiwer 
at«d proniiae hem We ahaJJ not lack material tor chsu»l#r i 
cooccrU; we afaall eotne day ha»* aurh player* in our or- , 
cbeatru for Syi»nh-*nr, etc. And, better atill, thin* of nich 
a reaouror £.** i caned entertainniMit and culture in the b->me, 
when you may call on *wt and dau^titeni, with framdlj 
MtghbaV aid. perhaps t» play a etring qittrtet, aa e**dy 
aa j.« wvakl tuggeala gain* of win* I, — and Imw witch 

Mr. Kichh*rg*4 beautl/ut Notturno for four vtulua* was 
paayeal hy tlw eainr (air band* with fioa unity and balance 
of pons, and with drhcate rx pre** koo. Mica Kdith t.*bri*itie, 
m**oth«r of the toniiger onea, ap|«arcd only a* ndoiet, hut the 
Imlltant nmdcring ol Uiat I'^iaiae placed ber anion* the 
forctuo.t. Tb* LoeioerUute (or two 
■tie* of HhH Uuoderand 
tin the utoole, we are more than erer conviuccd that Mr, 
Etehbcrg u doing a great work in Hit* violin achool. The 
violin u a fit instrument fur woman, and Uvif truth he hare 



I n CsutLIA, on Monday evening, April 21, Mr. H, J. 
L*iig, director, aang in Trcnx.nl Temple, befi^re the yrry 
kvrge and etaltivatrd audience aJwnii ragir lo accept it* Ml- 
titiiti--<i. Part I. oit i*3*l e*l uf o^wotu •ehrtion* fnnn Han. 
dat a LWUtyro rif U J J rn#trrm; which were given with 
I and with one effect. Mr. dinner |*reided at the 
Tb* auprano aire were aung hy Mi*a Mary A- Tur. 
, in rood voice anil etyk\ and thoae for Uie tenor by Mr. 
G. U Oaguod. with admiral.!* U*U ami (artidg. The OMfW 
ainepng wa* ncelletit- l*art I L itaelwdrd Haaptmonn** ** May 
Son** i part-wmg I ;) Kubuistatn** ( * Tha Nide," a rotmntic 
baJlad fcr aJl" voog (Mi** lu Wrlah^, and female churua, 
greatly iitcreaaad In iiitereat by the orclicatral acrximnatd- 
oaetit; Moatart'i "II ma* tMom," aim* by Mr. Alfred 
U'dkat; the chwrr eocuie gUw or "Hunipty Dumpty," by 
■ ; and Cade * can- 



n \:-\Ut, Op. la. .u* pt*»ed d.ll«1.llulU, li^ml taHMrirag. 
ly ; th> ejiiaied I ».n.iwUa went *«, |«th-itty that it Ul U> 
Un>|«uird. nilur Ifxtiuna-otal \*nr» »vir: iWHhotm** 
SeeiaU for |«atm and viUin, in K fiat, 0»- It,l4 Mr«r*. 
Miirii.NMl mii4 Alkn, and thnw piano auto* by Mr. hliw- 
wocmJ, givta l» hi* twvt »tyl«, munrly: t. " Momait Mil 
m ale," Op. ?, In ( ' aharp mhinr, by Moaiko«>«*i. a tingu- 
l*ll> fn<iiialii>g and ori^nul |«od uttiuii ; 2. Schiiuiaun'i 
"Vojcelal* I'rupliL-ti " J. Cnopiu'i A-flat Polc«iai*c, (tp. 

Hone. Pa{ijiiani aang with drUratc and true ciprtmvi.-o a 
l»vely littk aou^ by tirirg, » Ich hche d*b," " t'j i»t ge- 
kommeu," by Krua, and ■* Tieta/' by Mrverheer I lot we 
were atill more charmed by her tiijging, with Mr. Teasen- 
den, of two exq^uuite, and U* u* wholly new, durta by Schu- 
mann; ta Liebhaler Standchen " and " 1 jrhragartcn " Mr, 
} newndm, for aolne, gave " Yramingv," and » Not a breath 
of Spring," both by Kubin»tcin, with all that rontrait of 
rich, ojwn b-eira slid >l«bcat« and lender **fu core which 
luakee bni ainging aiwaT* wo acceptable. 

Theae «iiic«rU have deamiiiatrateit that we need not go U* 
llfclf cilie* for pad Hawaii (daying; wt 
Iw*jUai wifl make Uie moat if her ow 
line, 

A long Hat of concert* mint lie owr lo 



italic \Au| 



cly received; and Qej 
which of oourte the I 



raihft.u, which l 
tela, m Spring lirweting," in 
again waa ail-Important. 

Tb* U*t eonaert of the (third) mucn waa on Thuradat 
of thi* week, when the aauaic of the ■ Midnminaer Xighr* 
Irnun " waa given in full, with reading by Mr. George 



pro liter of the t 



The aecond and third nf the three claeeieal omiotrta of 
aod, Allen, and r'riea, men than ronftrwied the 
I llrai. The aecond (April «i0 opnted wiUi 
i with cturinet, hy Mucart, a deUciout 
week, and played to a charm; Mr. K- Wet**'* clarinet 
; wa* of Um fineat itwality. rnr the cioaing ptenv, 
with all tb* uutrumenta for abich it 
n, wa* paayed enUre, and In a moat eatianaetory 
manner, except for a Utile aakward ecrwbbng <d Umt 
aire inanrunimt, the horn, in Um almoat ianmoaiide pa*. 
aage given to it ha tb* rapid achcrzo. Chopin'* lumdo, in (', 
for two plaiKia, waa brUbaaUy peaywd hy Mr. K H Story 
•lid Mr. Sherwood. Mr*. K. Humphrey A lira *mg Men- 
delvatditr* eonrart aria, " fnfrlke," in an intelbgrait and 
fiti3*lu*l «tvle, aod with a beautiful voice, but hardly with 
enough of the dramatic fire. In Schumann • aonga, " Ueau- 
" * Why ahoold I wander." the gave real 



Tha teat enoecrt (April ft) began with a moat 
Ing t'oncerto In C minor, for two piano*, with Firing quar- 
tet, by Hack, heard here for the fin* Um*> Ibe pcaniate 
were Meaera. Hanchelt (who, we were ghnl lit ere, baa ■!«. 
Urntined not lo quit Ibe &*ld yet) aial SherwotNl; the 
atring accom|ani*aa were Mr. AUVn and hi* party. To bal- 
ance thi*. at Uie end uf the concert, MeiideUeobn • Qtiarui 




MUSICAL COltllKSPONDENCB. 

Nk»- Viiiik, Aimi. *l. — Tlir 11r.15ra1.1iM <,f Mr. CmI- 
I«t^'i lot •ju.|*«ij inmit, April 12, «u xi fullun: — 

( Kmiurv, »» C«ri.4t« t " On. «3 llttthotrn. 

(.!uiicvrti> fur violin {tint time in Anicric*) . ita&iiut* is. 

Il«rr Aui,iMt Willmluj. 
lf*» Serais. Knt/'vt from tb* oj*r» ,k TordiUc," 

Op. It -Ugivr llmtrii. 

VI iu llcnrwtu ll«l>c 

Aruw " Kon teracr, uuobi bene," J/-yrl. 

feffrii fur violin ........ I'lVifcrTf «-/n. 

SMiipliuny in <*, Nu 0 . >VAwVrf. 

Mr. ('ftrlLerg now thorooi;hlv atabliihnl fail neuulA' 
Imi m % euciHuiCtor of rimrkrd at'ilitr, ukI hit mlrcvwi i« ,11 
the more cndiLil>lr, for the raMoit tb.it hr bid to contend 
with the general npatbv mini rtnlifrermfe of uur Inliml pub- 
lie and the praa »l the ninillu; of the Main. Willtoot 
tbitt he hu br,Ko;ht but cechntra to Ibe Robert 



degree of excellent*, It U aunVimt b. reotird 
fact, that each perfunnance under hla IwiUai haa abuwn a 



atcwl; 

ectilit 



tnent in alreatyth, rluanteaa, and nniah u4 rt 
a well aa in aplrtted, klitelliipnt expreaalott. Ihirilajt 
i uf aix eonorru and all public rabeareali, tb* iA- 



ln Di Lipi~.ll. Concert Mil- 
Auittut \VJIk»)«.J)i U«t, <-.,t.rrrt., in K-fUl, for 
piano-furlo J ruta Ktlniiu«l;i; lln»ueiiM.*littrliti 'I'aaao, •* 1a- 
■avjLl sTrwaifu;" Vb-ndrlaMibn, Svnijihiiiiy N'v. 4, tnA; 
Mertailtujte. "11 tiiuranwriU, " (A- GalaMi.i; Moa»rt. 

Jupiter " S_\nipht,n> ; l*n A urn Aintinata," Imtti "C'tail 
tuitutte" Hum (■ ranker- I k, a ) : KuUnatrlik, Aeh wtnu 
« nor immer ao bliebe " iMua Mimne Htmkl; gltyllfi, 
•• OvoAM - (Mrv (;re»,crr.|K>wl; " llaader.^aan ■• (Mlt4 
Mi..nie llatiklt Scbutuacn. Concerto in A aiittor (Mnta 
Oroetalrr lleunl, Sjennbouy in E-uat, No. 3. Tachaikuw- 
akf, StmpbotiT Nu, 1, in It; lanlaiiae, 14 1 ratjcaaca dl 
Kin-iini;" Wairncr, " IVottut'i Farewell and Magi* Klre- 
Srenei" Sceua from " Tanxihauaer, " far baritona (A. tia- 
Uaal ) 

Ibe Oratorio Society gave their fourth concert, at Stein* 
way rial, on Thuratlay evening, April 17, preceded by a 
public rrbrarnl mi Wednesday afternoou. Tb* pi mmiiaaa 
Itrfltidnd F. Kiel'* Oratorio of Chriatav " [given for the 
Arat tile* In America], arnl romptwiti>4iv by Handel, ilacb, 
Wagtrfr, Iteeilioveti, ami Mozart. The aobttaU were Mix, 
A. Ilennc, Mr, KlonNitw Kkp-Kpox, Mcwrt. Jacob Gralf, 
and A. R Slud.Urd. 1 1 err Amrtiat Wtlbelmj waa Ibe h> 
•tranirntal atiji.t, ant] pla>nl anvatg oilier cuan r c«itioni, 
tlte well known lArju, l.y Handel. 

Mr. W. II. Sh.rwo.-l gav, I... nr«t matine. plano-d-rt. 
recital at Sarin.., IUI, Saturday, A,»il 111. II.M- 
IcctioM covered a wlu. rang., at will appear fn«n tne laat 
given betow:- 

XII Ftod*. SriupbtmiTiev Op 11 . 
Kiirie. K miner (•* Hre l ugiie.") . . 
Somla. Op, 31. No. .1, KAat . . . 

f <i. Kugtie. (J rair-^r. tip S, No. t . 

J k Serenvlr. I> miimr. Op M . . 

( t. Wahlevrauivhen — Concert iil.tilc 

i «. llnlUle. A- flat, Op. 47, l 
J i. Ni^ltinie, C ntiiuw, Op. 4S. j 

TiKCita ili foa»erlc., Op 36 . . . 

i a. ■ bib*i.$;rlti"a Vrrwri* an Uaa," I 

I 6. UmUn't l.lrJwa-Tod," ( 
(jrauda rolonaier, E-ntaJoe ..... 



Hid: ,i-,a. 

iVuot'iv«trtll. 
, . It'cr. 



. . Otpfe. 
^tiyttrt ttw/-mt. 
I4 r tiynrr-J.urt. 
. . . /.tarr. 
Mr. Sbrrwood'i ent iahle reputation ai a plani.t bail prr- 



ktwi..-. 

Hor*flrl t to tdttt Wlr. 

nWoWn. 
Stui]iliony 
f 



O.erture, " Medea " 



Overture, " C.ciolan." Ovwtur*, " Egmct .- 
g in A (No. 71. Symphony in 1! flat |No. 4). 
lor l'tano it, U major. Mr. S. B. MtlU. 
for l'tano in U nititor, Mnw Joaephitte Ibtea. 
,x. CuiKerto for fiauo, Op It), Mr. Kichard 



CotteerUt 
SlxWj /yttrtx. 
Hotfiauut. 

ft.ai./i, V. F. Nocturne for Orcbealra, witll VntootOo 

OMigalo (Jlr. Win. l\<n<er). 
BmlH Aria from - Act. an 

Franklin. 
WineKTit, .\191r. Ixiv» 
/Wa. S.mpbooy in E-cVv. (So. II- 
Liat. Iltxitgariatt KanU.i. for 1'lant. and OrcbrMn, Mr 

Franz tlnmntel. 
J/.-avrt. letter aria frowi » Don Giovanni," Mtax Kala 

Thxtywr. 

Aria fruen - S.taMdl Figaro," Slgiior Campotwllo. 
Aria from •• Urluiont. e O.aUt.xa," Mr. J. K. Dar- 



Over. 



ity in tne audience, were prexent in force, and who could 
not tail to perceive and appreciate the nverit of hi. playing, 
which waa tlittixtgimhed by great technical ab.lity, remark- 
able venatility, anil an excellent touch. In the l.ivxt piecea 
eapecially, he tnaile a niarlted tntpreaaiom, and hiv rendering 
of the enlire bill vraa rltaratterinal by good taatr, correct- 
neat, and txne Uitttkwl feeling. A. A. C 



1 l.tt.Ti w. n: r, Mat J. — Tba Iblrtaentb aerie. .J* Peahwly 
nr.ru ck-*d ken on Saturday ittgbt, with Ibe (vUuwtatg 



H1IM-17&!! 




Aria. •• Ab, non 
«cwtf*o*Jii., F. Symphony in A 

tttre, '■ Hoy Waa." 
Mitrtimi, /Wrx. Oarotba. Arranged for airing inatru 

menu hy F«rd. Dukkm. 
SthM, II. II'. Romania from the Suite, No. 1. 
H,<f, -WW Syntpnony - In. Wal.te" 
R»Umt,M, am "i ( ounerto for Violin with Orrbeatra, 

llarr Aiajftiat Wilhelotj 
ScAutrnt, >'iwnz. Synipbony in C, No. 9. 
.Vaumonu, lt*6trl. Symphony in O minor. No- 4. Con- 

orrto (or I'iano, Mr. Fratix Kunitwei. 
•V-nc, I., mi. Couorrto tlrantatico for Violin, Mr 



Rhapaody, No. 4. 
fee Violin, 



r«nr.eai/«>, yy«ari. Hernia for "Viviin, Herr Atiguat 

alaU 

H'aower, UUhaM. " WaWwebtll," fntna tlw Muale Drama 

«» Siegfried." Iline »' Fanit " ibnertivr*. 

The lixt of comnoailioxxx paHoriued hy tb* rhilbarrtv^oie 
Society, during lite |awl vewwui, M aa followe: — 

Uej^pel. orerture •• I'ruiuetlirvt. " ; lleothntvin, rjuira " ; 
Seventh Symphony In A ; Aria fnnn •• FUriio,-' " Alwcbeu 
licher " (Mute lirangerliow); Cotwt Aria, "Ah Pcrfido " 
(Miaa Mi.ittve llaob); " l««nor»" overture No. 3: Berlioa, 
" Cartiaval Kolttaitt " ; Paatorale from " Symphonic Kaniae- 
tique," Op. 14; lleabnta, Synipbony No. 2; BrulL, Con- 
certo. Op- 10, for pvano-folte* I Ittehard HofTluanU Chopln- 
WiUwititj, N.*tum#, Op. 37, No. 1. for violin (Auguvt Wil- 
aeaDxJ)! fcrnH, ••Coneert l'albetiqti.," Op, S3 (FJooard 



J ftic». 
U. F. U**Jtl. 



ork 11. UIO-1840 

IV. annua. 

Falk-AtHTbaclt. 
lTBB-lKllil 

C, .V. PHI H ti>cr. 

Mla> .fenny Dink. 
Fourth Nora* Suite, D major. W„tk a:, Fragniettta. 
Catu|a>anl In ladtimun, 18711-77. |j». Sang. 
•• Ode to lb. Sea," 1943- .... Afjer llnmrril. 
Much haa been amvd and written dnriiig tb* [wnt axxu 
aon of the ilutre xyxtevn nnder which our orcbeatra haa 
bam playing, and of it, rffecU on Ibe nature of the arlee- 
tiont, and the manner in which they were rendered. It 
11. tut be admitted that and. an nrran-ruient can only be 
unaaliafactory to all conrmirdt hot at tb* aanie time, it 
gtvea tne pleantrv to wiy thai rmt orrhewtra. although 
no decided protrreaa it af^nrent, bai aurceedeil in holding 
iu own, and . ha. reaUte.1 that teiuimey to rrtro g r taa ion, 
which under the circutfcrttancra waa to t« faared. It i, ttvi- 
dentood the Inalllut. will In In a pnaltion >wat winter to 
plar* the fourteenth arelea of conrerU on a fu-iuer footing. 

Tbe following I. a U*t 0/ the cootpuaitiona pUyed here 
dirrina; the paat ara.011: — 
J. S. ft.r*. French Suite. D mnjrw. 
f>l**lrw Third Symphony, " Kroitav" Eighllt Sym- 
plumy, Overture to » KcwKml-" Piano Concerto, E-flat, 
No. » (Mroe. Nannette Falk Auerbach). 

Violin Itomance, F r..x>w (Mr JoaK Kavpnr). 
7>f rft'oc Fanlaatic Sywipkoay, t major; Hie Itomao Car- 
nival, concert overture. 
0. tthtt. Melodrama fnnn ll.lH art of - Tb. Maid or 
Arlea " 

0. B. fl.«e, Ohio. Piano OMeerto, 0 minor (Mm. Falk- 
AoerlaKb). 

r*-,.... 1-iano crmrert,., E minor (Mme Falk AnerWh). 
fWxttri. CaraUtva from .'Tbe Martyra" ,Mnw II. A. 
limit I. 

Mat. " 

Dm. 
S,tU If. <;. 
M. J. Glim 



Kntitartnutaja, Kaiatan acbrno 



FJgbtb Symplinnv. 11 minor. 

rture lo -My life for lite Canr;' 
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■r, work 16 (Mr. 



Frog 



Glmci. Overture to • 

(i -Un**!. S ng* n i ! I] 

Kdvard Griey. FIm 

Ik Courraemter). 
•dryer //..atei-nt, IB-M.- Fourth Nora* SuiU, D 

2-.; Pnlud* wl Koniance from the oust I 

(Mi- H. A. Hunt). 
/TarWel Kac and Air from "Theodora" (! 

Al«U). 

Air trout » Mamlah " (Mm* Jenny llu.k . 
//nwin. Symphony, (i. So. 1«; " 

No. il. "ijuottt of Freoca." 
» A'uAlua. Ellin IIUI. Ilanuh drama, work 140. 

bwdU. 

Jfotnrt Symphony, O minor; Jupiter Symphony, C 
major; M«. »d Air (mm the -Magic Flu*." (Ma. 
Jenny Husk). 

C. f. j'.A'er, Sew York. X«««r«, K minor. 

/7. W. New York. A uaurerneul bom I Sym- 

phony, work 13. 

G. Xt«a<u C»Hin> ftna •' Srmiraii.u. " (wvetlm from 
» Th* Heritor of Seville " (Mix Eliaw Uaraldil. 

AM?** toitmn. Nutwe Kolk Sonri and i^ llum. 

/.. SpUr. Symphony, I) minor; Oraiun to •• Jcmonda : " 
Humane* from ■• Zemlre and Aior " (Mix Jeimy llo.k). 

/( .•• A ur .Safflnia, Ult.— « The Lost Cbord,' ' rung with piano 
(Mia* ruliUt Alatll- 

«. IVJiu..™*, lS-IO.- Serrtradc, 1> minor (Mr. lindulpb 

vJTtV.Ur. Bar. and Air Iron, •• IJrr 
Jenny Busk). 

Ciiicauu, .Wnj 1. — Tha warm day* of rpr-;n» pros upon 
ttm, ami nannunee the cloae of our mistical teuton. On the 
evening of April 32, the Ileethoven Society Rate- ita la*t coo. 
cert in the regular cuurar. presenting lb* following pro- 



[Vot. XXXIX. — No. 993. 



the first idea. It I 
Uiu to enter tha 
y, lite furrter 



Lizzie Hoyne, Mu* Jraala Jrnka, anil 
Beethoven Society. 
2. '• Song of the Spirita oier the Water " . . Mitlrr. 
J. •• FaM* of the Fairest Mdiuine " . . . H.,fmn*m. 

. . . Miae Jmnie laitum. 
. . . Sin t rack Hall. 



Llr a A. Martin. 
The work, ware glren with lb* aid of an orchestra, and 
Ike urrforntanca an* a pleating Irruiiuelioci to a luccnaful 
esaaoa. Th* noit UniiurUiil of tha nuinlwr* ni •' The 
►■air Mdiulne," hy Hoffmann. Too pretty falda hu been 
moat charmiiurly art U> music of a rery attractive character, 
and by iu brig bine** and variety made the concert very en- 
joyable to the large audience. The orchestral part c«jtaine 
aarae charming et&eta, and aa a whole furnish** a phrasing 
*ccora|»jiiiuenC At timea a little melodic muveraeut tug- 
gem MemkUaohn, while again a bint of Schumann la fell, 
the w..rk pmerware an identity of Ha own. Tin) 



t. diff.:ult, but it moat he more than fracaful, hot by no maara forclldc; while in tha Chopin 
<1 »..rhi of art, ami, '■ hke a thing of ' « JW< there Mwmod to be a rery |<rorptiUc lack of power. 
It M nil prrfcemad. | I do r*A tliiuk I .bnuld cer bare di«>s.ercd how noble and 

Mr. ( arl W ,,lf»:i>n baa commenced hu )earl] piano forte | beaaliful the latter cnmja»it*»i in from Iter playini; of it. 
Hlala before the UaMlunea Sodet). A work ago Hie ae- j lint ihe played a t oopln A'uitaaw fur an encore. u<d, I an 
t Ibuciin ; thii lirt oue wae load* up of fjlad to my, played It in a way which pleawl ax rery much. 

Mr. Knorr it a I nuaajeo tenor wttli a thin roior. w|ueczed 
up into tha mm\ Brnmu/aa. 1 very uparii fwar lie haa no fu- 
lure at a pwbltc linear Mra. Hall ami Mra. Harden are 
two of our local amataure, pup, la of Mr. low.li.it. They 
did their part, erery way creditably. I do uot remember 
tlial 1 erer beard Mr. Ilayilan tiug ma wall. 

Tlie Mwtical Society la to gin portiona of Kiel t « (Via- 
tua " next week, J. C. K. 



coin|u>tiona by l.iut It it with much plraautu (lut I 
mmlion thoe rreitala, fur I realise that they an gram fur 
the good of the mimical art, and are eapmaire of the dweo* 
tlow of thii gentleman to the ranee of proaiotiiq; a taate for 
what le good and beautiful In muaio, It pleaaea me to alto 
note that at a recent organ rental of Mr. 11. Clarence Rddj, 
Mttt Hilu aaiur five of the lorrty anngi of HoUrt I raiu. 
Ahlmuyh we are in the .prior; tlwie of our mutical rwltura 
in thla W'etteni land, the mad. of prral taate are being aowu 
by many an rarueel hand, and we tlial yet reap the fniita 
of our labor. <J. II. U. 




MlLWAI mMM, Wm~ April 18. -The following pro- 
gramroe waa gi.en at the e. Heart of dir. LUcti't oreheatra. 

April Hi- 

Jf.M 

(for Ihe lirtt time) 

F. Lnehmtr. 
In " II. J/./4W. 
Mia. Ilella Kmk. 

Meditation by S. It- -A m.1 (T.mnof. 

lUoumia* britlanU (J. .If. r, M'eoer. 

Kor l'iano and Oreheatra, uiunemented by i.iwrt. 
Mr. Joaeph 1 vti. a. 
Duct — - CiuU eat homo " — from Stahat Mater 
Mm. Teelarl and Man Una I lath 

rantaai* for Cruet I* fori*. 

Mr. If. N. Hmehina. 
Selectioiia from Vrrdia ••Aid*, ' arr. . . ^airwn. 

I regret to lay that the performance of the orrhrwira waa 
by no iiMU.it etpial to the lieat of the pnn.'raAime. It 
teemeil In low that. 1 hail hardly erer heard them play in eo 
■piritieee a way, and w> careleatdy. Ina alnginr, waa rery 
poor. Mim rink haa a powerful, deep rote*, wurthy of 
Iborough training; wblrli the eridentli haa never had. The 
other Iodic, an eon " 
natural adrantagra. 
t'onaerraUiry, ahuwed 

perfonxnuiee, both of the Weber I'olonaite and of 
'uitliiaV imf<rmp(u, Cip. Sis, which he prayed for 
waa mechanical, anLntptred and uninwpihng, — rery far iu 
dee«l from an artittic interijCvtalluri. 

Thia erening tha Ariou l'lnt s aeaitted by the Cecilian 
fboir, gart ita third concert of the ceaeua, with the follow, 
nig programme : — 



. wuiru .ne roonitli lia. never liad. tn» 
^ually ifeAcimt in achooUug, without her 
I he pian..l, a pnptl of tha Vl«,ua 
•ed that he had been weB taught: hut hit 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Thii New York Piiilhanaoukt Society it to he congrata. 
latcd. At the annual election held yeatenlay, Mr. Ilieodure 
llmnau wm unaikioatiuaiy elected ctiudtirtor. On the hrat 
ballot the vote atood nfty-four foe Tbottau, nine fur Llr. 
Itamroaeh, and ait for Mr. Keoendorlf; tlui minority tub- 
wruoently chnrared their voter, h> tliat Mr. Thonaat becoluea 
the cbuioe of the whole rociciy. Mr. Jwllut llailipricu 
waa circled pren'drnt: Mr lfoehm Malm the lire prrwi. 
dency; atnl the Uoard of Direct ore, we underetand. la not 
chanued, raoept that Meaera lk-audt and Arnold rrphcr two 
of tlie older member*. The director, will aoou bale a count-. 
can with Mr. Thonua, aiwl it will then be oWrmuird 

ing thTcSrtorah!^ -' TWitae! AprTw. - "* 

Mim Tiiiilmit haa made an ewiialde eueceta in I 'aria. 
All the critic, uune in praiaing tier rok« ami riecution. 
AlfyWrW calla bcr another l'alti. ae'dwi nfawrfrNa — wbich, 
by the way, rredita her with beinfi diwramled on He aide 
from an old " Knicker llooker " raniily — aaya tlial .he ia 
in coKcert without a rital Lt XIX. Sttett, plaiting her 
wire, which it declare that the managea with tkill and 
grace, my* ahu that the ia raiialiini;ly prrtti. /.» tip»rf 
apeaka of the .wed, vibrating rimAr e of her voice, and of 
ita gvmt fleiibility. /'<ri/ Jwttmtl pranea hrr not only 
for technical power, but for feeling and -i| rr • • 1 i Ihe 
/'ufi. ./iiwiwuf, nievitiuiiing firrt her charming nihl and brr 
imiairal cullnoKo.1. aye that ahe aang an air of Mutan, 
and a theme with variation, of IWIi and add. that alia 
gaie tlie fire* » with a m.te and u'mphiity inarrdouily ap- 
projclala to M.uart't at.le; ai«j Ihe eecoaid with an aue, a 
rVxibility, a rtruugth and a certainty of attack which won 
hearty and unaniiuotia afwirauer." Ae ',ui'.., nil thin, nte 
ia on tlie way to become one aimitig the timet reU4«r»led ung- 



1: 



choroaea in the CanUU wrre rery weU given by the Solely, 
who teemed to niter into the apirit of the work with no tmall 
etithotiatm, and tlie rreult waa that they gave ua tome of the 
heat tlneiiig we have had from them thtt wraaon. Unfurtu- 
nmtely. the lady who rang tlie part of Meloaine haa a faulty 
method, which prevented a very good voice from d. " 
to euene charming muaic. Her articuUlHri waa 
had ami uniiiirlligihle by ndiigllng the v, 

■ Kthout any regard to their relative importance. The 
and la the nail of a w<«d, and In vocal muaic mart 
alwayt l« nerd in |tf<:doiiv,Mir, a note. Othorwite. the tone 
loam Ita beauty, and the language ita life and meaning. A 
eonfuaUin of lounda ia neither muaic nor language. 

On Thureday evening the ApoUo Tlub gave their third 
concert of the teaaon, with a " requaat " prugrauutie. made 
up uf rhoruuM, port vt etc aitii which II,,-, had !.',„. 

The eeleruona wrre from Palrelrlna. Uen- 
. Schubert, Ecearrf, Macfarren. Handel, Siuart, llr. 
Amr, Hatton, and lieoeilirt. They had the awnatanca of 
Mitt Fanny Whitney, who rang the aria " NoUl ten " of 
Meyerlierr, and " Noli wi pitl " from the * Yyiro of Mneart. 
Alto of Mra. llybrenfurtli and 1 hr, I ndia, who played the 
M Concerto I*r4hetii|we " of Dial for two pirnac-fortee. Tlia 
ehorot work of the Apollo teame.1 partirulariy well done. 
There it one mott iiknalng feature about the ranging uf thn 
Satiety, and that le lu due reganl for purity of lone. The 
vokea blend with an eaacttinw of intent Ui quality and power, 
each that a good lauanoe ia prremed aiexaig tlie part., and the 
effect of harmony la never lutt. Miaa Whitney bat a fine 
roior: her tinging would be lery enjoyahla, were abe alwaya 
corraci in intonation: but, uiifortuiian^y, in her cflort to 
deliver the high note* with power, ahe u incllnwil to ring 
tltghtly .harp. She might make a very aurcnafiil concert 
finger if ahe would take paint to mend thia fault- It can be 
accomplithed with a right rurth<«l fur the ueuivry of the tune. 

Altlrangh the Uizt t'onerrto wat antten for 1'aiuiig ami 
Von Uuluw, and i. anqoeationably a mott difficult work, it 
did not excite much interval or admiration, On tha Aril 
hearing the impretaieai cornea of ita difficulty, and variety of 
efttrta, but no dirtinct tone-picture it left iu the mind, while 
ihe mimical nature ie hardly excited into ijmpethy with II. 
Now and then a melodic moremcnt will aruure allenUin, but 
Juet a. it begin, to mean aomething. it baa revolved ileal/ Into 



Molrtl- 

Y 



) n. Adoremm Ta . 
"* 4. l>r«cailation of ( 
Spotted Snake., " Mlilau 



( it. Fare well to the 1 ureal . 
J t. Hunting Song . . . 

' — Ilallade, (J minor. 



l-iano Solo. 



, . PaUitrimti. 
Chriwt In the Temple A'rotivf. 
Night ! I'rrtun." 

*V'I«^/*er*Tr»^ 



.IfeavfeWa- 
it.ml.tuJ.*- 

. . Ckxyim 



Of. 33 
Miaa Amy Fay. 

a. largo, arrarjenient from //«iWef- 

Solo by Mra. A. W. Hall. 

». I (arte The*. Nymph II»kI,I. 

«. Three) Fulicre. went Sailing .... GeUt»rt. 

t. Italian Salad b'eare. 

Uiaa. T. Knorr and Anon Qub. 
iKrg* for a Faithful Lover ..... Brmdici. 
Huntle 
--O 

(."nulla Song 



I it. IHi 

{ 6. Hunting C'borua 
Aria — - O Mko Fmiando,- 



Mre. A. <J. Hayden. 



Aenri/lVr. 



„ . I Marrrhro (Fairy Story). . . . 
now.. | k Quimm lijigen iMfill Ihuioe), . 



Tbe Ixrd la my 



Km Amy Fay. 



Sraorl. 
Rog. 
IMU. 



h mnx ScKitbtri. 



ludg. w, 0 God, 1-aalru tlUI. 

luottgh II aetlamei) no eatanded work, it had no lack of 
noble tofnpoaltione by great wraaierv, beaidea letwr prciuc- 
ttoiitof taletitril and able writer, 'lire piece called '* Ital- 
ian Sand,' 1 bnwerer, I niuat regard aa wholly unworthy of 
a place in aucb a program ntr. 

I he alngera were aunVritig from evVIt and fatigue, having 
jutt had two of the worat rehawraalt they ever went through, 
ruder the clrcunirtaneea III* tinging waa better than could 
he ei peeled, giving evidence of careful and thorough drill. 
The porfurmaiioe waa greatly niannl by Mr. Tmuliii* now 
and then beating on hit deak, and giving tinier* in a loud 
vote*. Thia withdrew owe attention from the wume eo aa to 
aeriomly impair the eject, producing at tiniee an ntreinrly 
unpleaaant thock. It waa worm than orerhearlng tho 
prompter in a juay. 

I wiah 1 could honeatly eay I had ditcovered a great aril a 
in Mint Amy Fay. A. it it, I failed to be ' 
aithhe 
ing of 1 



deehret 111. 



i hi lakml of the family 



era. Le 

of Tatti and Album, anil thai her voir* to uf the 
metal, forged In the tame aeboul. (Unritarj eayt that with 
her firrt note* uW euo-^urml her audiiuttw, and /.* 7cwww 
and L, Xf.aert.ef are fnU of her giiu and grace*. Her 
audience recalled and recalled her, and certainly tine* Albeaii 
no foreign ringer haa bad euca a Hal lev lug tuoeceu in th* 
French Capital. 

Mm W. II. S 11 att wool i haa etarted on a western tour 
of rreitala and etmoerta. He played May t in Kwtlejui, 
Me ; May & hi l»weU lieu engaged for two recital* each 
in Obrriiil. Ohio. ( inciim.ti, and ML Lonia. three in Chi- 
cago, four in llurlingtoii, lewv and one each in 1'ltlabnrg, 
tmunton. III., and many other western towna; and on tin) 
return Journey, In New York. He will be away Cve wratoa 



F.nvvT FKianHicn Kicmtku, one of the mutt dirtin- 
guiahnl mualcal IhentteU of tlie preeent grvjeraijon. died at 
l^lptlg on th* nth Hit*, hi the eeve.itj-nr.1 year uf hi* age. 
He waa boru at I iroaa-Schoiiau, near Zittan, on October Hi, 
I »!..•». and at a very early age allowed great mualcal aptitude. 
Iu Irt-tl be went to Leipzig to etudy nuuic: and on th* 
toamring of the CoruMTvaloriaw In thai town, he wat ap- 
pointed Teacher of Harmony and Corn p oai t ra n . flu th* 
death of th* late Moriu llanptmtuin, Itxhter wat inritad to 
tuoeecd him at Cantor at the 'lliouiaa. Klrche, a poet fc*. 
merly held by Sebastian Uaah. Hu oompoutiont, eapeciany 

forraed in Germany ;' bat it i/nt a writer of theoretical 
work* that ha will be beat iwwmmbered. Ilia tmatltea on 
llamiuiiy, Counterpuitit, and Fugue, are tlalnlard iiutruc- 
taai tiookl, being aik^ited a* tett-lAV>kt at the Leipzig Con- 
teriaturiulu, — Amtim*. 



Mnuj F.toto* Tmjiianr baa braVaw her moat gratlfvirar 
Mtawta. She wUI remain during th* preeent «««., in 



then gee* to ting at the tin man watering, 
plaen- She will return to England be the Herraurd Feati- 
tal in Sr)iteinl*r, and fur the fullllliturut uf eng*£v*ne*ite in 
the provinort during Octolwr and Nnvemlier. Slur will af- 
terward* go back to 1'aria to altig at the t'cciarrvatolr*, and 
alto at the eoiaeeru of PaadeJoup and l-akaiii*. Then fol. 
low* a tour in the French proiincea and in Holland, to 
which succeed engagement* in Ilerlin, Vienna, l'ragae, 
I'esth, St. I'etertbarg. and M.aeow. TW neat eeeaon tha 

rulLmTcf lisO^ 1 ^' reU "" *" AmaU * 10 U- 
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stuic.L t'osstsros bears 
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Ait lit srreefai sot 




r.i> flrrevasesr. ami. Ifeslea I 
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SANZIO. 

KTKkMK) AUTHOR or "»SO: 

u Us. 4»u,h'.er of e evle baroee who Und • 
r »«. Cerelne- A small boo» U tall .Howl, , 





to this. Is wtet.h Om •>♦•*. gut aaa oftm lo 



I by her Imm and >W b, a 
thai be had no ban till he could oil bar hta on, • 
bo lougre !>*• wiiiiout brr " — /bmruJ. 

TllKT rode in ralcoca fur ft. time. Tlift Wiands, 
Bright in the fresh young |nm of eurlj earing, 
Ron now bar In briiMlh the teed I root, 
That thickly u.terbu>ed tbcir spreading houghs. 
Grew dusky with the filling en, Mm when 
The eleeiift divided, or e timid mpling, 
lla trembling lemrea stirred by each fauning breath. 
Mode room for light end air; while far and mot 
The setting sua ecaltenrd baa gulden »k»iU, - 
Among lire gnarled, brown oaks, ahoee • 
Big with new life, must buret to lower et 
And on Ike towering, awUueholjr siioa. 
That net ancluuiged through all the fitful tear, 
San lor the brighter tipa that in the epriugtlwa 
Lielvl thekr dark auwna aa with a ■ofaufa anue; 
On the grave olieea, with their pallid leaves; 
And aa the virgiu willow*, roodeatlv. 
Yet with a tender graea ineffable. 
Woriug their bridal veil of delicate green. 
Whose deaofang end. baaed the glad earlb. Aad I 



I the foot of euuie great trunk. 
Or in the shelter uf a moee-gvuwn nark, 
Young, liny ferns, uarollibg csutiuuidy 
Tbeir furry, sllvared caps, dark wolets 
In fregrsiit. |tuqAt tluslerv or a knot 
Of yellow eraeaa eufst, or, spnad far out 
IJke e dial, fftuVbeaa aaiftt, a sbury bank 
Of small furgrt meiiuU Lyeving and long, 
Aa with a fond cwtsm, simI Igath to go, 
lingered eaaj dwelled the late aaild light nana 
These sweetest of Hprlag'e children, that so humbly 
Herald tlie gorgeous Summer's pride and pomp. 
Asa) where it fell the woods aO Hashed a " 
With glittering droea, sole enarks of the 
Which, scares an hour ago bad sweeA the land, 
Aad left these after him, that crulvertng hung 
Kroen tree and bunb snd flnwer None spoke, 
Deaak la the fresh neat of the odorous sir, 
But when perchance wane orrrbaasing beaaeh, 
Sonar trailing vine, brushed mantle, plume, or face, 
And showered Ite weight of drops down over hba 
VYbo |aasi 1 below It. Then a abort eacleioa, 
A jeating word, or railing laiurbter. broke 
Krwn aim aad his caMApittluue. Ail around 
The fiireet, too, sseaasd bushed, slid slowly folding 
His green wings be the night; their heeass' booh 
fell uoeatlaea on the carpet of soft mose, 
nave when they crushed a rustling last year's las/, 
Or a urowu, crackling twig. And but for this. 
And the low gargle of an unseen brook, 
And the faint, lows; -drawn notes of soma looe bird, 
Who far away uteri some lofty I 
Sang bis sweet chant ti, Hi* ■ 
Na sound Call aa I 



Whose lipe were ecar.rl, went to net bang silent, 
U\ teo. and threw, rh«e m the narrow path 
Would give them ka»e. Int one ajacaig uatea all 
Lagged b> Hat rear alone, sutfiered the reiaa 
Lxasely to be upon his hone's neck, 
Who moved but slowly forward. Lending down 
To sniff the graea and herbs, while his i oanig aaasb 
■ lung idly in the saddle, with bis head 
thread on hie breast, lost in smae deeeiny thought, 
HeedleM of brushing rim or ehonerlng branch, 
And aH uneoiueious bow (roe. tlaae to Lima) 
Or- of the otbars, taarung in bra aa 
Cast back at him a furtive, smiling , 
And drew his shoulders tip. 

And an at lenglk 
They came to where the trunks aUaid far apart. 
Aid the low shrubs more dense, the light pound In 

H if- fuller fl..'. snd Hie dins furesl lad 

And swillty now ernerged u|.m ft plain 

'I "bat rolled before thea. far and wide, snd brube 

Into sntaU hiiis and level valleys, sweet 

With soft, young, tufted grass snd delicate Sowers. 

That dripped with shimmering freshness like the wood, 

Wi.ile in the diitance. bathed in rosy abrevi, 

The towers snd dorse* of the bleroej CVty 

Ko« up,, fnk.faruiliar sight. 

H I«* you," 
Owe of the friruile said aaw, and glanced around, 
'• Una all Uie hills, that In tbe winter urns 
Wear but a sober tint of purple brown. 
Have taken on their bright green summer robe 
K en now, so early in tbe year! " 

•• Ay, tbe 

Some fair, rain woman ! " cried another gayly, 
a Who cannot oft and swift enough eschsuge 
i for Atlanta new, 

!" 



Pointing t 
Csjlis] 1 



by a eloUee's stem, gny walk, " 
Hat paoua women of tbe Hill walk forth, 
To celeb a breath of air ! Vespers are done. 
But elill methinks their bands are clasped in prayer, 
Aid bark, they chant: Ay. bow the gohlen ' 
Hays o'er their sonilire gannenu and wbll 
And seen it to cast a moment's gleam of y^v 

I their barren bws! Well, surely these' 

Here done with worldly pride and vanity ! " 
And when tbe other laughed and would ha 
• W 



, f j„ 

an light 
lie lulla. 



A fourth exclaimed, " Who a this that e'er t 
Comes anurriug towards us there? " 

Shading their eyes, 
Tbej watched tbe approaching rider, and than all 
Cried out la caorus, '• Ay, it is the Count '. 
I know ban by hie wavli* yellow pluroea. 
And his long rnantle! liiok yoa! bow the clasp 



And be waa close to them end checked bis I 
Mecca red with noiey grreOoga and loud criee 
Of " Well met, Count! "and - Webaane, llehlaasat "' 
What brines }ou here so late? " " A thousand nitias 
Yew wan not with us Aral . you cannot know 
All you hare mlaead '- " u Ay, abet a | 



A |iearl of rarest luure, we 
lasep in the Woods! " 

The 



A merry company of gay young f 



"Uood rrietada, 
I am rejoiced to Snd you. and perceive 
Thai the great shower washed none of you away ! 
Hut where 'a my Sansio? Ah. I eat hliu there. 
Wrapped in deep meditation, It srejeare ! M 
filaneing at bbm who, falbn far liehind, 
rnconaeioua stiD of all that passed, marked not 
That a new-comer joined the rent, nor heard 
The babble of the merry long ore, now wholly 
Loosed from the unwonted spell of silence. "Weil, 
Let s bait till be cocoes ap! " 

Tbe borate stood 
Ami, with (heir brads Uigrcfrr, curiously 
tiered eaeh U|*et the tithrr with great syaa. 
Or mildly saunad has neighbor's osnatretcbed nose. 
" But pray when found you skelter from the storm ? 
And what is this I 'va miaasd, — that precious gem 
Found In the woods? " aaked Ualdtsesr again, 
(X the friend lent him. Oh. sU that," cried he, 
a liaises by the seif same thread ! The stealthy atom 
Surprised as in the woods and scarce gave warning. 
Tbe daylight turned to euddrn night . — a thuds, 
A clap of thunder, and the first great drops, — 
It seemed hut cere brief moment. We, dismayed, 
Scattered In haste, rode aiiiuVas ben and then. 
In o,oeat of rock or tree to shelter us. 

Diamotsnted, drew tbe I sm era 'raealh a shed. 
And knocked upon tbe door Uy all the f 
1 let] you wbevi l wu opened, IUIiImmt, 
We wrlbsiigh all of ua, just M ae stood, 
Chi the wet ground, iNvarath tbe atrasauing nla, 
Had dreipped upon our knees! A fairer 

Of rarer grace, your eight oe cr lit upon. 



I maid, who hade us then 

Every one of na. 



-Ay. 

Hold Cupid Blond upun her ahsfwly shuwlders, 
Sat In bee eyes, — what though 1 1s true enough, 
llier were cast down with Uuahlng mod est > ! — 
And iieatlad in the ringlets of bar hair, 
Hying hit deadly trade, — let fly bis a 



•' Bat yrt you bear 
Your wounds with much bank fortitude ! " 
Said Heldasean, sniltsug. and tbe one 
Who Seat bad spoken, .. Ay. but there Is case 
In whom methinks the rankling dart aiu deep! " 
Nodding toaards Saniio. 

•' Nay. Giovanni, bush' 
Tlie other cried, in earnest, lowered tones, 
« I know those dreamy unwda fell well in hint, 

\ 'I l*»e?T ■vstsallHl eUlHla* lit I^VrfVaWlrb evWaf • 

Who kooes wliat vision of Immortal beauty. 
What bemienlv fair Mwisrins, or sweet Saint, 
To grow to lhape laauealb hit eunnlrsg hand, 
Ami keep bis raamsory green from age to age, 
Rises e'en now within bis spirit'e eye ! 
Let us not rudely jsr or break those dreams. 



Of the 



we might pr 
* world's pr, 



prove ua rubbers, in advance. 



adest I 



••Oh no, no!" 
Giovanni said, and laughed, yet Mlik hit voice, — 

I lend lUUilatsare, have no (ear ! 1 sera/ 
T fa hut amy earthly Utile .Saint, 
Who this time holds hie heart and eeiisre bound ! " 
And pray who is she? what ber name and state? " 
1 know not. It appear* they tire with folks, — 



Who like a thousand other* till the soil. 
But these two of far finer etusTare israde 
Then .xher c~iiro.»s peasants, snd 



Iter name as Ihtnedctta.' 1 

It might be 

That word had roused him at it reached hie ear, 
For Santio raised has head aivi gated around 
With a deep, long drawn sigh, and then at butt, 
But with a kirslbng eye, aaw Baldassar, 



Uode swillly 



fUy up, 

nut bis 



ceiling on his idle reins 



They turned their b.irwra- 
And .11 together now, at awlftee pace. 
Moved towards the city, while tbe waning 
Fast faded from the purpling bills : tbe 
With -Sortxao Bret, the other* Meowing close, 
iliscoursing endlessly of tbia and that. 
Hot ever la the midst of friendly converse, 
Saniio from time to time raid bark again 
To sudden thoughtful silence for a space, 

A ml liia l\„ii; ,i iit. £ I,: .. , 

Would check his reads How of speech, suspend 
A phrase half (b.ishert ui.perc.ircd by him, 
And patiently delay till he looked up, 

En be ctonoludad. 

Thus Uiey rode erelong 
In it the galea, and oiallered throwgh the et 
Where the gny shadows of swift-tailing eve 
Lay gathered, and tbe mellow twilight bung 
Hut with a bat, faint, rosy flush, high up 
'Mid topmost apiree and wuidbwa. 

At the door 
Of Sansio'B stately msuaaoai, they cried down 



A gay good night bo him. as he aligbbt 
And then with busghhig words snd bn 
to meet again, daaneewad. 
oa bis Mparale way alone. 
( 7> e> eaaiuaaad ) 



GKORGE SANI) AND FREd£RJC 
CHOPIN. 



A (STl'llY. 



■ T FANNY RAYMOND HITTER. 



as sags To.) 

Tub total Ion* of lite letten written by 
Cbopin from Part* to hla relation* and frieud* 
in Polauii wu an irreparable one for any 
biographer, not only on account of all Uiey 
muat lias u contained iu reference to tlie many 
historical ami artistic celebrities with whom 
he came in contact at that period, but still 
more for the sake of lite clearer light they 
would h»Yo ahed on bis own life and state 
of mind at tho time, though he might have 
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but half revealed this in his correspondence. | lished letters of Delacroix, 
II was difficult to induce one so profound were written from Noliant. 
snd serious 10 converse on the subject of | visiting, to friends in V, 



ime of which 
\ here Im> was 
This is u mo*l 
ran one find, 
re are not U>- 
;.i is, or walk. 



of I visilit 

lov© or friendship : cpiestinns having such a agreeable place, and nowhere 
tearing were always parried with amiable ' more amiable hosts. When 1 
satire or refined badinage. The letters given jgcther at breakfast, dinner, bit 
in that part of Karasowski'a biography Vhich ing, one is in one's room reading, or lounging 
treats of Chopin's enrly youth areas charm- on the sofa. Through the open window, 
ing — though in a different manner — asthose looking upon the garden, I hear snatches of 
of Mendelssohn, who scarcely excelled Chopin | Chopin's music, for he practices on his side of 
in social accomplishments aial literary culli- ] the house ; it blends with the song of birds 



my heart 
i from wli 
and whiel 
an indescribable minglin 
Should I leave Warsaw 



within 
pictun 
nation 



and then i 
h I cannot 
pain tnc to 



i I behold 
my ' 



vation. All the information given by Kara- 
sowski respecting the first twenty years of 
Chopin's life — of many details of which we 
were ignorant — is valuable and interesting ; 
hut this biographer, possibly unable to take 
the steps necessary to obtain a fuller knowl- 
edge of Chopin's life in Paris, and apparently 
influenced by his own prejudices, and not al- 
together unreasonably so by the regrets and 



and the fragrance of roses. You sec I am 
not to he pitied, yet labor is necessary to add 
its grain of salt to all this life of ease, which 
I ought to purchase by a little brain work. 
. . . My health has greatly improved since 
I came here. 1 have grown passionately fond 
of billiards, in which I take lessons every day. 
We have delightful conversations, on the sub- 
jects Itint please me lu st, and music by lit* 



opinions of Chopin's relations, endeavors to and starts ; hut I must do something, so I am 
iiersuade us that the composer's early death amusing myself with Maurice, the son of the 
was in a great measure owing to the disen- house, and we have undertaken to paint a 



; of his Parisian experience. Hut, 
though not all those. « whom the gods love 
die young," Chopin seems to have been one 
of those who are fated to do so. His sister 
Emilie died of consumption in early youth ; 
from this fact we may *up|>ose. that disease 
to have been hereditary in the family. In 
French journals of that time, Chopin's death 
was attributed to a combination id asthma 
and consumption. He told Fetis. who knew 
him well, that he was of so delicate a consti- 
tution in childhood that he merely vegetated 
for several years. The servants of the 
Chopin family in Poland said that Frederic's 
- mind was sick ; " though chiefly on account 
of his finiwive love of study, and his un- 
healthy habit of rising in the middle of the 
night, to improvise at the piano-forte. At 
the lime of the Polish outbreak, his parents 
forbade him to join the insurrectionists " on 
account of the delicate slate of his health." 
In 1837. a year before his meeting with 
George Sand, his first decided attack of dis- 
ease of the lungs had occurred. I.iszt says 
he was so weak when he went with the 
Dudevant family to Majorca that no one ex- 
pected to see him return alive ; hut in spite 
of that rainy winter on the island, his health 
was so much benefitted by the ebange, and 
I he care he received, that he remained com- 
paratively well for some years afterwards. 
The air of Majorca, the life and character 
of the place, were certainly favorable to bis 
mental productivity, since, besides the Pre- 
lude*, he composed more than a dozen works 
there : and his lu st compositions were writ- 
ten during the years following, in the rue 
Pigale, or the square d'Orleans at Paris, or 
at Noliant, under tin- influence of that gen- 
tle scenery, and the society of artists ami peo- 
ple of distinction who were invited thither by 
Mme. Sand, among them some of Chopin's 
old friends, who rejoiced to find his gayety, 
wit, and geniality as great as they formerly 
were, in early youth. How inspiring, how- 
poetic was this life, of which Mme. Sand was 
the guiding spit it, we learn from one or two 
anecdotes which Karasowski gives u* as re- 
ported by the relations of Chopin. In further 
proof of this, and of the kindness and care of 
the chiittlitine towards her guests, I trans- 
late a few passages from the recently pub- 



How 
led of 
md a 

those 



Amer 
death, 
feasor 
there 



Saint Anne for the parish churel We 

expected Halzac : he did not come, ami I am 
not sorry, for his talkativeness would have 
broken up the harmony of this nonchalance, 
which lulls me so pleasantly ; walking, bill- 
iards, a little painting and music, — more 
than enough to fill one's time ! . . . I have 
many a long thr-h-litt with Chopin ; I love 
him sincerely; bo is a man of rare distinction 
of character, ami. more than that, the truest 
artist I ever met. He is one of the small 
niiii>ls.-r of people whom I admire and esteem 
equally. Mme. Sand is at present a sufferer 
from weak eyes and violent headaches, which 
she bears with the kindest fortitude, to avoid 
giving us pain by the knowledge of hers. 
The recent event has been a hall given on 
the lawn of the chuttau to the peasants of 
the neighborhood, accompanied by tlx- best 
rornrrnuit players in tile countrv. The type 
of these country people is gentle and good- 
natured ; though real beauty is uncommon, 
ugliness is rare among them. The women 
have much of that soft expn-ssion often met 
with in pictures by the old masters. They 
are all Saint Alines." 

After the inroads of disease began to tell 1 loved 
continuously on Chopin's mind as well as on ! Kichter," 
his physical well-being, and especially after ; who have 
his father's death, he liecame not unfrei|ueutly 1 her his pi 
the victim of fantastic hallucinations ; like ] and thoro 
Hamlet, he imagined himself haunted by his t th 
father's ghost. Yet tl 
imaginativeness should 

the jealousy, disappointment, or regrets of 
this period of his life, as it always character- 
ized him. As early a« his twentieth year 
he wrote to his friend Titus Woyciechowski : 
- How often I lake day for night, and night 
for day! How much time I lo*c in dreams 
ami reveries! anil instead of gaining strength 
from this stupefaction, I am tormented by 
it . . . My heart always beats in syncopa- 
tion, so to speak. . . . When shall wo meet 
again ? Perhaps never ; for, seriously, my 
health is miserable. I appear gay, especially 
when with my own relations;' but my deep, 
est feelings are troubled by sad presentiments, 
unrest, bad dreams, sleeplessness, indifference, 
desire for death, and then desire for life. 
Sometimes it seems as though my spirit had 
congealed, and then I feel a heavenly repose 



magt- 
It is 

of sensations. . . . 
1 fear it would be 
never to return. I feel convinced that 1 
should then bid farewell to home forever. 
Oh, how painful it must be to die elsewhere 
than in the s|iot where we were born ! 
it would grieve me to see around my 
death only an indifferent physician 
hired servant, instead of the faces of 
who are near and dear!" 

In a letter written in 1831 to his master, 
Klsner, Chopin gave very practical, honor- 
able, and noblu reasons for hi* determina- 
tion to la-come at first a pianist rather than 
a composer by profession, intending, how- 
ever, to make the former only an eventual 
stepping - stone to the higher calling, and 
never meaning to lose sight of his aim •' to 
create a new era in the history of art." How 
far has he — who remained true to the 
dreams of his youth as much as was humanly 
possible - fulfilled his aim ? Strictly speak- 
ing, he has nt.t created ' a new era,'' even ill 
his own branch of com|iositioii. Rut his 
works constitute a rcmarkuble, original, and 
uniipie rpitmit in art history ; one too poetic 
and rife with lovely suggest ivcoess ever to Iks 
lost sight of; one as significant, in the devel- 
opment of musical art, as Ui his own artistic 
development was that episode in which, he 
said, his - whole life " was contained, and 
which has formed the subject of this study. 

[Mr mulct* «U1 olMrvt that I lisrr orcawssiuj i|<x>Ud 
from iW.sV* (Ma* <• svarssssssU's i.insnH J »y «f <'W«i: 
renal; of|«*n«I, am«.ui»tst lit Ill 
visrsl, Willi IkAititiiMial IrCtrra." I 
to bid in it ~m» fulVr m»*d of 
Churn's hfc ta Psr... fW,« .mmsiw: ihtsl-™ luii, far 
— F. K. K.J 



ERNST FRIEDRICH R1CHTKR. 

IIY P. J. SAWTKR, B. MUS. 

M\ny a musician throughout Kurope ami 
will hear, with deep regret, of the 
the 9th of this month, of Pro- 
Richter. I doubt if 
L*r so universally lie- 
as " dear old Papa 



hear, with 
) 9th of 
Krnst Friedrich 
ever was a mast 
and respected 



is he was often called. Those 
tudied under him — who remem- 
usaiit and cheerful way, yet strict 
gb method, — his kind word for 
persevering, his disgust anil dislike of the 
excess of gloomy I conceited and lazy, the high standard of art 
not be attributed to to which he pointed them, will deeply regret 
the news of his death. He was such a mas- 
ter as one rarely finds, so wise and kind, and 
yet so thorough. Would we could point to 
many like him, but wo cannot. To say his 
fame was universal would bo fully true. 
His excellent hook on Harmony, after pass- 
ing through twelve editions in his own country, 
has appeared in America, translated by John 
P. Morgan, in Russia translated by another 
pupil of tho old cantor, and also in Kngland 
by Franklin Taylor, a translation in no way 
equal to the original. 

Krnst Friedrich Kdward Richtcr was born 
near Zittau. October 21. 1808, and was, there- 
fore, in his seventy-first year. His father 
was schoolmaster at Gross-Schiinau, a man of 
good repute and position. His son received 
trom him his first instruction, going after- 
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wards to the Gymnasium (college) at Zittau. 
Here he found in the schuol choir an opening 
fur bin iuunir.il talents, which hail already de- 
veloped themselves, and, working studiously 
at composition, he soon In-came conductor 
of the choir and obtained fur it much ap- 
plause at its sacred ami secular performances. 
Oueu more he moved, this time to Leipzig, 
where he entered the university, ami at- 
tended the u*u il course of philosophy and 
theology, but also working on at his music 
under Weiulich, who wan then occupying the 
!>•>-[ of cantor to the Thomas School, Dur- 
ing this time he founded and coudueted the 
ZilLiuer (icsaiigvercin, and on the death of 
Pohleiiit was clerted to the direction of the 
Siugakudcmic. When, through the energy of 
Felix Mendelssohn, the Lcipxig Coiiservatu- 
riuin came into existence, Hichter was chosen 
with Moritz llauptuiui.u as Professor of 
llarmnny. Hut what a galaxy of talent was 
then on the stall" nf Kiin>|H?*s greatest music 
school ! Mendelssohn, Robert and Clara 
Schumann, Ferdinand David, llauptmanu, 
am) Kiehter ! It is truly no wonder that, 
with such an impetus as this skirt gave, the 
Leipzig (.'ouservaluriuin has ever liceti the 
foremost amongst our Kuropean musical in- 
stitute*. 

Here it was that Kichtcr was thrown into 
contact with Mendelssohn, and to this we owe 
the production of the excellent treatises on 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Fugue, which 
have since appeared. For Mendelssohn, 
with that <piiek perception of another's pow- 
ers, had urged on hi* colleague the writ- 
ing of a work which would serve as the text- 
book for the Cotiscrvatorium. Hichter, how- 
ever, with that large amount of self-criticism 
which he possessed, worked loug at his book, 
and so not before ItCi.T did the long-expected 
"Treatise on Harmony " appear. Two years 
previously he hail been appointed organist of 
the church of St. l'eter, and in lKfii, to- 
gether with this post, organist to the New 
Church, and also a little after to the Nieolai 
Kire.be. On the 3.1 January, 1868, Moritz 
Haiiplmiitiu died, and Hichter was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed to the post of can- 
tor of the Thomas School, he being the 
eighth who had held the place since it was 
filled by John Sebastian Bach (the exact line 
of succession being Bach. Harrer, Doles, Hit- 
ler, MUller, Schicht, Weiulich, Hauptmaiui, 
and Hichter). To this post no one could 
have been better fitted. His early scholas- 
tic training, his keen practical methods rou- 
dered him in every way peculiarly adapted 
to the work, and thus under his careful su- 
pervision a steady reformation l>egau. The 
- Kirchcumusik " (orchestral productions at 
the Sunday services from Easter to Triuity) 

and old one. re-atudied (Keduer). From 
the 13th October, 18G8, be steadily worked 
on with bis choir until their singing became 
noted throughout the wholo of Germany. 

But tho Conservatorium ever remained 
the centre of his work, aud from thence ho 
has sent out, to fill the best musical positions 
in all paru of the globe, pupils who will long 
live as bright examples of bis excelleut leach- 
ing. His mild and gentle spirit seemed al- 
ways to try to find the best side of every- 
thing. Only once can I remember him put 



out, and that was over Verdi's Keipiiem, a 
work tho music of which is so vastly differ- 
ent from the masses of cither Mozart, Che- 
rubini, or Brahms, that it might well arouse a 
purist of Ricbler's type. When bis criticism 
was to be obtained it was always keenly true. 
Once he was asked what he thought of Ros- 
sini's « Stabat Mater." Ho replied, " Lieber 

Herr , I will only say, 1 don't think 

Hossiui understood Latin," — a criticism as 
mild as it was accurate. 

His compositions include psalms for cho- 
rus ami orchestra, motets, two masses, a 
"Stabat Mater " (voices only), part songs, 
siring quartets and sonatas, and also pieces 
for organ and for piatio. But it is his trea- 
tise on the theory of music that will keep 
l'rofessor Hichter's name from oblivion. 
As ulrcody mentioned, two Knglisll cslition* 
have appeared : one in Loudon (printed 
without Hichter's leave, by the way) by Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, which must by no means 
be accepted as a translation, but merely 
as a very moderate adaptation ; the other, un- 
fortunately litlle known in this country, 
printed with Hichter's consent by John 1*. 
Morgan, in New York. The latter transla- 
tion is most carefully done, and forms a strong 
contrast to the Kugli.-h edition. 1 On last 
Good Friday, the lo'llh anniversary of the 
first production of Bach's '" Matthew Passion," 
the dear old caulor ami beloved professor 
was laid to his last rest, accompanied to his 
grave by the solemn sound of the beautiful 
choral, "Jesu, ineiue Zuverwicht." Mori- 
hearty regret ha* rarely filled the heart* of 
those standing round a musician's grave. 
Oiu c more the voices of his choir arose in 
Bach's beautiful melody to " Wcnn ich 
> initial soil seheidcu," and then with a last 
look at his coffin the crowd dUperstnl. But 
though gone to hi* last rest, the memory of 
many of us will long cherish, a* one of the 
truest nrtists, most thorough musicians aud 
excellent teachers, that we have ever met, 
the name of Krnst Friedrich Hichter. — 
London Afut. StaHtlarJ, April 26. 



THE ZERRAHN TESTIMONIAL : BOS- 
TON, MAY J, 187$. 

That evening's |a-rfonnaiKr of the Oratorio of 
41 Elijah " by the Handel and Haydn Society, in 
the Music Hall, marked the twciily-fiAh anniver- 
sary of the engagement of Mr. Carl Zerrahn as 
cunduc-tor, a position he has held with lionor and 
marked ability uninterruptedly during the entire 
period. Before the performance, the society, as 
usual, assembled in Buuietcad Hall, where the 
esteemed beneficiary was presented with a beau- 
tiful -.-old medal and full scores of Mendelssohn's 
" Elijah." " St. Paul," and •' The Hymn of Praise," 
the medal from the gentlemen of the eborus, and 
the scores from the ladies. The presentation 
speech, made by President C. C. Perkins, was as 
follows : — 

Mr tawl Zerrsho, I un requested by Ik. ladle, sod gen- 
tlemen members W the rboru. nf the lUndel «~f Haydn 
Society in their naaw to convey lo you. who hare too for 
so man; years Uwtr ever scabus conductor, certain presents 
in token of their eeuse of Use unfailing ardor with wbicb 
you bare discharged Uie duties of vowr office, and in recog- 
nition of the important service* which you bate rendered lo 
the society during the hut i|«*rUr of the eentwry. 

They frri Uist you bars eusldsd tlieui b> gain a deeper »|>- 
iMteisliiHi of the beauties of the orslortoa whirh tbey ha** 
1st jour direction; Out hj y..ui caucwnuoiis sod 




1 The , 



[relict translation by J. C. 11. Usrker (I 
* Co.) should ab» be mentioned. - Ku. 



judicious rriticifio* you h-ne taught them to sing the choral 
work, of the essI rotaiposer* in s manner wlnrh he* not 
nidv mamtaiiied, hut greatly increased, Uie rrpiltaliuu of tits 
loci, of wLlrli the, *rr nimilaw*. their gratitude, to yoa 
Is Ui prot-etaun to Iheir jitiile Ml the pmitnai which it holds 
* uoiqc the musical aotieUe* U America, to tbctf deep slid 
luting aaVctiou foe it. Slid their earnest wishes for its pro*. 
|*rity sod improvement. 

As the wiirk in which the Handel and Haydn Society is 
engaged U the efficient jirodiicUon of orators* rd the great 
rsmipiMers, and a* the way lo which tills work ha* tweai ac- 
njejiplished owes mwch of its etceUSnoe to you, the lady 
uwaibrrs of the rWns tlrougtit It not Iwsfeafoprlste to oflrr 
1 ou, in taaliitMiial of their Inch regard, tiie orchestral score* 
of tome uf the oratorios which the; bare performed under 
your cmidociorahip; ais) a* you yourself saw fit to select the 
"Eljth" for pcrf-eiiiMiiee this neiiing. tbey bate charged 
me with tbe screeshle duly of [.resenting lo you the vsrwnn 
•cores written by the co«.|h»wt of that great work, which 
w*a performed in the sluiic Hall muter jour dinrtjoii in 
1B.M, when yov finl assume] the baton, arid wilt he gism 
to-night in Ikjimii of the ro«i|detio»j of your tweiity-flnli sea. 
•on sa ohmJucU*-. I ismiduritsg it desirable that you should 
slso carry away with yisi, in awiuory of this notable oce»- 
•ion, a gift oier slurb, l.y reason of iu nsu'rrial. time ran 
bale but little power, tbe gentk-ii^ll mnnl<ers of the clioms 
hs«e ilirerled ine lo offer you mi their helislf s eld • 
{•earing on it« ohterse lbs deeke of the llsndel s>m* 
Seiety. and on ill retene sn inscription setting rortb the 
date XM tbe cirriiriHlaores <d rls fireaeiilatiolt. 

While .flmog MM Ihras |irs*ent>, I ini that I am hot 
expressing llir lreli»< of tbe donors when I aa; that the; 
hope that your future career may Us as bonoralde sad useful 
a* Uist aTMah n llrcl. SO much credit oprjo yuer past life, slid 
tlut you may b*r^ nwuiiUiii yout connectioti I ' 
which owes yvu ao uiucb. Slid would fain owe yon ■ 

Mr. Zerraliu, In n'|>ly, spoke as follows : — 
Ladies arid Gentlemen, and sir. Presided , let ass ss; 
that I feel on this neeasioii * great deal nwwe than I eaa es- 
l*ea* l.teii hail I ihpslgneil lo prerwr* awythtug to asy, ss; 
bead has lawn for Uia past two dais in s jwfferl sbal;-siL 
I tlisnk low fur your klndiwM* to nae, and tor tbe testimo- 
nial* uf yuur rerard, but I eau hardly eipreea myaflf ss I 
would. There is one thine, however, I can ear. If the gur- 
erumoit of your society never had paid me s dollar, if 1 
nerer had i 
concert r 
repaid I 

years. If I am again chosen to bw your c 
•|Ar* no rstdsmtors to cueUna* to merit your spr*-oo*tion. 

The mesial is very rich and elegant, is oblong 
in form, and depends from a pin of gold. On tho 
obverse is finely engraved the seal of the society, 
so familiar to all patrons of the oratorio concerts, 
inasmuch as it appears on all tbe programmes ; 
and upon the sides are the years " tB&4 N and 
" 1879," while Use name, " Carl Zerrahn," ap- 
pears upon the cross-bar of Uie pin. On the re- 
verse is the following inscription : " Presented to 
Carl Zerrahn by the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety on the compU-tion of his twenty-fifth year aa 
their conductor. Boston. May ■;, 1879." 

The Music Hall was crowded whim the chorus 
entered, and tbe appearance of Mr.. Zerrahn, 
wearing the insignia of his uuarter-cenlury of 
distinguished service, was the signal fur prolonged 
applause by the society and audience as of one 
accord. Tbe front of the stage was decorated 
with flowers in a very tasteful manner. An elab- 
orate floral device, teieral feet in height, occu- 
pied the centre near I lie conductor's stand. At 
its summit was a crimson star, and below tbe In- 
scription, workiil in flowers, - 18i4. C. Z. 187*." 
A laurel wreath formeil a part of this elegant 
and fragrant ornament, ami a wreath of f 
said to be tbe offering of 
Car)-, handed op when Mr. Zerrahn first made 
hi* appearance, was hung upon tbe conductor's 
stand. One of the other tributes received by 
tbe beneficiary in the course of tbe evening was 
a porcelain horse-shoe, quaintly decorated with 
■lowers — the gift of Mine. Erniinia KudersdorfT 
— transmitted through the hands of Miss Fanny 
Krllogg. 'ITic decorations were painted by the 
donor. 

The rendering of tbe oratorio was tiTMloubtcdly 
one of the finest, artistically, ever beard here. 
The chorus sang in their great numbers, - Yet 
doth tin- I-ord," " Blessed are the men," " Thank* 
be to God," and He, watching over Israel," with 
(ire, fervency, and effect, and 
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the Baal choruses wen? also admirahtv 
striking novelty of the performance wm the host 
of soloist*, changing as the oratorio progressed 
from floor to Mage and bark again, and relieving 
each other in relays. All were volunteers, and 
• Ramea are Mr.. H. E. II. Carter, Mm. J. R. 
Mrs. Abby Clark Ford. Mr*. Annie L. 
Fowler, Mr*. J. W. Weston, Miss Sarah C. Fisher. 
Mi« Fanny Kellogg. Mi« Helen A. ■mmH, Mr. 
J. C. Collin*. Mr. W. II. Fuasenden. Mr. Clar- 
ence K. Hay, Mr. A. C. Ryder, Mn C. C. Noyea, 
Mra. H. M. Smith, Mm. Ague. Gilo Spring. Mr.. 
Julia Houatxm-Weat, Mis* lu Welsh, Mis* Emily 
Winant, Mr. D. M. Bahcock, Mr. Alfred Wilkic, 
Mr. John F. Winch, Matter William II. Lee. 
Two other*. Messrs. Myron W. Whitney and 
William J. Winch, took part in the public rehear- 
aal Thursday afternoon. Mr. John F. Wineh'i 
singing of the *> Elijali " numbers wa* remarkably 
rich In expressive feeling, and really moving to 
die audience, m wa» evident in the 
with " It ii enough.' Mi.. Ktuily 
wiae created a deep impression with her " Oh, 
re»t in the Lord." which wa. redrmnnded with 
one unanimous, strong, anil prolonged burtt of 
applauae. Her rich and unirortn contralto, pro- 
ducing it* tone* without guttural furring or aub- 
terfuge of any kind, was governed by a very 
aound and discriminating intelligence a* to dra- 
matic sentiment, drawing the line between cold- 
ness and " o'erstepping the modesty of nature" 
with a good taste that np|*rar* instinctive. Mrs. 
Houston- West succeeded well in •* Hear ye, Is- 
rael," and ln?r recitative towards the close, Mr. 
Fessenden's delivery of the lenor part was with 
his well known refmemrnt and tenderness, and Mr. 
Alfred Wilkie registered the great improvement 
his voi-e and style have made since his former 
appearance in this music. Master W. H. I^ee, in 
of '• The Yoolh," displayed the cor- 
i of bill training in a very beautiful per- 
formance of bis brief task. Mrs. H. M. Smith 
was in fine voice, and sang "The Widow's" mu- 
sic with admirable breadth and warmth and full 
effect. Miss Ita Welsh and Miss Ki Hogg were 
also heard at their best. The concerted num- 
ber* were not all equally well done, but " Lift 
thine eye*" wa* finely sung by Miss Kellogg, Miss 
ami Mrs. Ellison, and another concerted 
especially well given, wa* the quartet, 
• Cast thy burden upon the Lord." sung by Mrs. 
Weston, Mrs. Fowler, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Ry- 
der. Altogether, the performance was excep- 
tionally fine, and one to be long remembered. — 
Trutucrip, Mag 3. 



earnest and digging; ; but hard anil dry. It wa* 
from Couture and Diaz, anil those men, that he 
learned the things which make people love hia 
work. The critics may as well believe that the 
artist who painted the fMeadrnce Romame ni 
twenty-one had a few more tool* than they are 
ever likely to know the use of. I want no one 
lo think me ungrateful to him- At the 
time, I don't paint in his method, and 
don't want to. Even before I left his atelier I 
hail begun to paint differently. The head of 
the " Jewess," and that of the Dulchwotn! 
which I painled for the " Fortuiie-Tellcr," she 
that ; and lie acknowleilged it. My way of 
working, and of teaching loo, is utterly different- 
Why, you can hnrdly find Couture'* name in my 
little book. Certainly, only one or two things 
which he told me are quoted there. When did 
I ever tell gou to try to paint like Couture? 
Or when did 1 ever give yon a rereipi for paint- 
ing at all ? It would be unjust to Couture and 
to me to pretend that I ever held him up in thai 
way. 

A. for what is called French Art. it 'a a bad 
phrase, and I'm sorry that men like John Everett 
Miltaia should talk about the " French .N'rAoo.." 
at if it were all one thing. Those men form no 
school. Some of litem have schools of their own. 
but they are as different as can be. Some of 
their work I di»likc as much as any one can ; 
but tbey have among them more knowledge of 
pnlnting than exists in any other country. Even 
the new Munich School grows out of French 
idea*, and is not truly German. 



munificent Prince Demiiloff, and are at first right 
disappointing, as they consist entirely of sketches 
by modem masters, on some of which Death has 
set his ineffaceable seal of rarity and 
value. 

art ws to It* toil, 
lothensm*!" 



TALKS ON ART. — SKCOND SERIES. 1 

riOM IHBTBUCTIOKK BY MR. WILLIAM M. 
IIUICT TO 1118 PUFiLS. 

VI. 

(1RJ7.) It's a good thing to study with Cou- 
ture. An) thing it good which gives you a atari, 
and makes you want lo work. He does certain 
things admirably. I'm glad thai I went to 
him. and I 'm glad that I left him when I did. 
When you think of Millet — that 's different 
enough. There 'a more humanity in one of Ids 
haycocks than in anything that Couture can do. 

I owe a great deal to Tbumaa Couture ; more, 
in a certain sense, than 1 do to any one else. 
But I don't approve of hi* method. 1 think it is 
uncertain and unsatisfactory to put on thin color 
in that way. His principles are admirable. He 
has taught people to give their wurk tlie true, 
broad, out-of-door look ; and, in that way, has 
a great deal of good. Troyon would not 
been half the painter that he was, without 
You would not recognise hia early work : 
, ir% 111 Ileum M. 



I truly 

I like Ouvenerk'a work ; although that ml of 
painting of stuffs is not my aim in art. There 'a 
no use in painting unlets you hive something to 
•ay by it. 

Literary critic* can't appreciate art, Irccause 
tbey don't work at it. It takes aa much love to 
rightly criticize a picture aa it does to pain: it. 
Why, Theophile Gaulier, one of the best of them, 
came and told Couture that if Ike did n't do this 
and that lo hi* picture be would n't notice it in 
his review of the Salon. To which Couture re- 
plied, " You will be obliged to notice it under 
penalty of being thought an imbecile t " 

What a proposal to make to a painter. Be- 
critics know that people like to see 
ted out. It ia comparatively stupid to 
admire, when you can so easily join in detraction 
and slandrr. Really great work can isever be 
fully appreciated, because only the men who did 
it can appreciate iL Ami yet plenty of voung 
fellow, write about Michael Angelo'. fault* ! 
What a privilege it would be for him to hear 



Here is a sketch, by Horace Vernct, of c 
in the act of running a piece of ordnance Uck 
from in embrasure in order lo reload. It ha* 
the .train, the fierce, objective, decisive stroke of 
this great battle painter. There it a flower-piere 
by Jacquvmart, who rivaled Jan Steen, and the 
best of the old Flemings in presenting by pig- 
ment* the verisimilitude of liquids in glass. Wlijl 
interested me most was a charcoal landscape, by 
Tli. Rousseau, with its sculpturesque economy of 
line, — few strokes and Infinite suggestion. In 
another part of the Accademia i. exhibited, .im- 
ply for the artist', benefit, a new statue in plaster 
of Cleopatra, where skillful handling, costume, and 



A LETTER FROM FLORENCE. 

My CHAR DwiOHT, — There has been what 
is called, In the grandiose phra*c of this region, a 
" solemn exposition " of some rare art product* 
the sale of which shall swell the fund for lire' 
completion of the Facade of the Duomo. 

The grand building itself reached it. elevation 
and finish by successive tbmcs of the religion* 
heart ever .ince the time of Dante, until 

La*, and terror laid the tiles." 
But the front, like that of many another Italian 
cathedral, and notably the San Lorenzo in Flor- 
ence, has remained incomplete, it* rough rubble- 
work showing more unsightly in contrast to the 
hu e like marble traceries of Giotto's Bell Tower, 
that rises beside it into the blue air, and swings 
over the historic town now, as in the day of Sa- 
vonarola, a weltering boom of sound. 

But the pictures. These are a gift from the 



made to take the place of informing ex- 
| so that we tee not the chararter but 
only a pert, fantastic metamorphosis of the im- 
mortal quern. 

Owing to deep snows in the" Alp*, and ex- 
tending along lire spinal column of the Apen- 
nines, the spring has o|icncd late in Florence. 
The almond, apricot, and peach, which blossom 
usually in February, did this vasty- " take lire winds 
of March with beauty." On the I Sth of that 
month I saw the first lizard of the spring. The 
cunning little footed snake bad tided over Saint 
Patrick's Day, and came out fresh on the follow, 
ing morning. He wa. clinging to the hark or an 
evergreen oak, his lail so near I he color aa scarcely 
to l>e distinguishable from it, but bit buck of a 
.(lotted, greenish gold. I watched him quietly, 
when a man came down the wnlk and stopisrd 
betide me. Without turning head I glanced 
toward the man, then instantly back to the lizard. 
He wa* gone! He hail vanished in the division 
- of a glance. 

Only yesterday, after a heavy rain, the clouds 
I rolled away from Monte Morellu, showing his three 
peaks like billows heaving towards the east, and 
; alt crested with snow. An liour after, under the 
spring sun. not a vestige of i 
those summits; but lire piled masses of 1 
broaa and the great Carrara crag still outline with 
.now ng 

with olive, gr.-en i 
memorial pine*. 

Elve and 1 were walking one afternoon up that 
magnificent avenue of pines, cypresses, cedar, and 
evergreen oak lhat leads to the ol 1 Ducal Palace, 
when the strange note of a bird in sail undertone 
drew our attention and stopped our talk. Thai 
was a nightingale. Her song came with a throb, 
aa if the bird were all heart, and her heart all 
music, and the music all melancholy ; aa if it were 
the dream and passion and memory of an impris- 
oned human soul made audible. Her neat ia in 
that cypres*. 

Thia avenue ia on the way to Galileo 'a Tower, 
and Milton may well have trod it when visiting 
the •■ Tuscan artist." 

Tern pel. a short, nun- 1 German astronomer and 
enthusiast, ha* the post of professor at the Observa- 
tory of Florence. This is built on a spur of the 
same eminence where stands the old Tower of 
Galileo. Tempel it hospitable, cordial, to an in- 
spiring degree, a living proof that 

ksa ajirifie hi tbs miiwl 



great Carrara crag still outline with 
the blue Oris lovely Val d'Amo. gray 
.•en with wheat, and plumed with IlR- 



- .siimii: 
Wh*u s 



hhulu 



He seems by evidence of compare 
graph* to have defined certain nebulas belter thsn 
any other astronomer. His " nature is suImIuc.1," 
or rather elevated *• lo what it works in," — he 
I A* we left the genial pres- 
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s of this companion of the «tar«, I mused how 
as his honored lot from ibe dungeon 
of Galileo. Die work! mores. 

I began with an intention of sending you a let- 
ter on art. but have done little more than indicate 
certain a«pcct» of nature. Yet I know you will 
accept the record in remembrance of a deep say- 
in" by Sir Thomas Browne, that " Nature U the 
art of God." Odo. 
Fixvinora, Api-it 24, 1*7». 



JDtriflIjt'0 journal of iHuj&c. 

SATURDAY. MAY 24, 1879. 



CONCERTS. 

Mh. "GroKiK L Osaoois'a Concert, at Me- 
chanics' Hall, Wednesday evening. May 7, was 
one of tlvo must interesting and unique that wc 
have had. Indeed, it was full of most t harming 
matter charmingly interpreted. There was va- 
riety, there was freshness, there were choicest 
songs and choruses without Hint, and there was 
excellent relief of instrumental pieces for the 
most part new and striking The only fault 
that cuuld be found was the great length' of the 
IW wj b g programme, of which, however, no one 



> rings! number. 



For Ibire thcrus, in twvtrs mil urn 

». "Ave Vcrum," . 

WW* scewnpaiiitnct of phuio fort* and 
*t ri - quartet 

(«.) Quart* In B-flat major. Op. 41 . . aWot-.Wo.. 

fur fntain. vwdia, viols, suit "cello, 
(J.I Song Ssrtos, •• rrsnrn LJebs ur>4 l^ben." 

Sriwrnna*. 

TV wants by Von Ch.miun 
(4.) Chores, M Ms, Hew," Op. M. No 1 
(» ) l>ias.o.fnrt. sub _ llmedktion do 

Uaolitiid." 1Aau 



.... /Vflas. 
' <>p. so, No. a. 



(«S.) Soils of Sfsitu Songs . . . 
a. '• Hi the dark irrerti lesvn, 
». « The moon 's to rest dceliiilni;." Op 17, No. i. 
r- - When th* earth from .Icrnlwr." Op. ii. No. *. 
*\ " Mid bloason., ««.." Op. 14. No. x 
s. •• Thro' Uk wheat ami tbs run.," Op. SJ, No. ». 
/ •• The hills sn gresn," On. II. No. J. 
(7.) Thta* Characteristic, Numbers . . . XstVasTtus. 
o. Songs | 

(i 1. 1 "Tbcnws* a monarch pJdea." 
J tS ) « As lings th* lark." 
a. <:»«,,, _ « Th. II,,. Tres." Op. 39, No. 3. 
r. >>nt motenwnt of la* Trio in tt-Cat 
major, Op li 

Nf pisoo, violin, and cello. 
(8) Chorus, "laujhingualcrjloa." . . fWlaSvr/. 

For the choruses, Mr. Osgood had expressly 
trained a mixed choir of fifty sweet, fresh, tell 
log voices, and their execution was remarkably 
The Hennlictut by Ga- 
,e*rs before the death of 
Palestnna, proved a most exquisite, one might 
say heavenly p,cc B of purely vocal harmony; 
the effect of its three beautifully alternating ami 
blending fuur-part choirs (one of 1st, S.I, and 
3d soprano and tenor, one mixed, and one of 
tenor and 1st, id, and Sd bass), was of some- 
thing so serene, so pure and far above the world, 
that to hear it was to feel as one may when 
gazing up into the clear blue sky entirely rapt 
an I lost. Shall it shake this testimony of soul 
and sense to be told that its beauty is "staid 
sod formal," and that it has but " the interest 
which attaches to a curiosity?" Moxart's Am 
Verum is a well known gem and model of a more 
of four-part composition ; never 
I it sung so perfectly before. (Mr. 
G. W. Sumner took the piano, and Messrs. Al- 
km, Akeroyd. Helndl. and Fries the string ac- 
- ipaniments.) Rbcinbcrger's " May Dew » c bo- 
(word, from 1'hland), and Rubinstein's to | 



Heine's " Pine-Tree, " dreaming of the Palm, are 
each instinct with fine imaginative feeling. - the 
music sensitively true to every thought and im- 
age of the words. These too were sung with 
rare grace and delicacy, and with true expres- 
sion. The quaint, half sad, half playful Schu- 
bert chorus, " Laughing and Crying," closed th* 
concert well. In the Thematic Catalogue we 
find It only as a song, — one of a set of four, 
which includes the ever beautiful " Du blat die 
Ruh'," remote as possible from this In mood and 
character I 

Mr. Osgood's song selections were of the 
choicest. The moat important was that cycle of 
eight songs by Schumann, " Woman's Love and 
Life," which he was the first to sing to us three 
years ago. Hardly can we conceive of a more 
delicate or bolder undertaking either for the poet 
(Chamifso, represented on the programme by 
Baakerville's translation), or the composer, or the 
singer. The latter should by good rights be a 
woman, for the songs describe the most ideal, 
I most absorbing, and most private experience of a 
woman's life : the first awakening of the tender 
(.passion, the worship of " the noblest among all,'' 
i the dream of blissful union, the calling upon the 
sisters to help deck her for the wedding, the sad 
thought of parting from them, the new joy of 
maternity, and finally the grief of widowhood, 
the song of despair, like Thekla's •' Ich habc 
gclebt and gcliebet ! " Schumann's music gives 
new inwardness and delicacy and fervor to the 
purtry, which is already remarkable for these 
qualities, and Mr. Osgood's singing, with Mr. 
Lang's accompaniment, was worthy of them 
both. The fervor of the interpretation was un- 
affected ; there was none of the sentimentality 
which one shrinks front, and the entire expres- 
sion was refined and chaste. Tho suite of Spring 
Songs was happily chosen out of Franz's inex- 
haustible garden, where the fresh wild flowers and 
birds of son,; appear to be perennial. He sang 
them all in German, while translations by him- 
self and others were printed fur the audience. 
The spirit and the charm of each were finely re- 
produced both in the singing and in Mr. Lang's 
accompaniment. The same may be said of the 
two fine songs by Rubinstein, so different in 
character, •• Tint Page " (" There was a monarch 
olden "). a tragical and simple ballad about the 
" old. old story," and •• As sings the lark," which 
•oars to a pitch of uncontainable ecstasy, in a 
breathless 12-8 rbythm, and returns to reason in 
two lines of common time. This last Mr. Os- 
good sang in English, with irresistible fervor and 
with powerful crescendo ; more than any song it 
carried hia audience ,way, and had to be re- 
peated. 

Of the instrumental numbers, the strangest 
nnd roost novel, and in some respects most inter- 
esting, was the Quartet in B-flat by Sainl-Sacns, 
for piano-forte, violin, viola, ami 'cello. The Al- 
legretto has a rather moody, fragmentary char- 
acter, with a light aud airy first Uieme, mostly in 
worked up later with a strong and nerv- 
mi Ibeme in triplets, the piano-forte deal- 
ing largely in arpeggios. There i, originality 
and brightness in it all. The Andante makes 
not at all the impression of an Andante on the 
hearer. For it is in the m „ in , aiott wi || ful 
stubborn movement, full of angry bursts, and 
rushing, scouring blasts ; it is only when occa- 
sionally in one or another instrument you hear 
a bar or two of evenly divided choral melody, 
that you perceive the movement to be Andante. 
It is a strange, wild, tempestuous thing. The 
third movement, a sort of S-8 Scherzo, crisp 
and piquant, is genial and highly entertaining; 
but there is more of the madcap demoniacal than 
of the fairy fancy in it; what a sullen rage in 
that long cadenxa of the violin, mostly In the' 



The finale 

(Allegro) is a broad, rich movement, leading 
back into the theme of the Allegretto. Mr, 
Lang played the piano part superbly, and waa 
ably supported by Messrs. Allen, 1 1 rind I, and 
Wulf Fries. Mr. Lang's interpretation of Liszt's 
" Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude," waa alto- 
gether admirable ; yet wc cannot, aAcr repeated 
hearings, get over the feeling that the composi- 
tion is somewhat vague and prolix, in spite of its 
undeniably serious and noble vein. The move- 
ment Irons the Rubinstein Trio was fine, but suf- 
fered from the excess of richness that preceded . 

Tint Cecilia, in its last concert (May R) of- 
fered a thoroughly delightful entertainment to its 
usual crowd of associates and friends. It waa 
nothing more nor less than the performance of 
Mendelssohn's entire music to " A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," with orchestra, female (fairy) 
chorus and solos, conducted by Mr. B. J. Lang, 
and with an admirable reading of the play by Mr. 
George Riddle, one of the teachers of elocution 
in Harvard University. This combination gave 
rare unity and life and charm to the work aa a 
whole. The quality of Mr. Riddle's voice seems 
naturally light, but clear, elastic, musical, and 
I sj mpathetic, and his physique is slender ; yet 
he has somehow developed volume and power 
I enough In it to bring out tbc tearing tragedy and 
bombast of Nick bottom in a most palpable and 
I humorous manner . indeed, one wondered bow 
be cuuld roar so niuch and have any voice at all 
left for the stately speech of Theseus, the quar- 
rels of Tilania and Oberon, the light, delicate, 
| ami tricksy humor of Puck (which he gave de- 
{ lightfuliy), and fur such marked, true contrast 
as Iss made between nearly all the several char- 
acters, both farcical and serious and fairy-like. 
He read, too, with an evident appreciation of all 
the musical effects j and, aa the orchestra was 
commonly quite up to the mark, and played with 
just light and shade and propi 
ting together of the reading and the ] 
little snatches of " incidental music " was really 
exquisite. The set orchestral pieces too, — tho 
Overture, Scherzo, Intermezzo, Wedding March, 
etc., — were beautifully played. Is tho boy yet 
born, perhaps, in this America, who. as boy or 
man, will give us such an Overture as that? 
The work lor the Cecilia Club Itself waa slight, 
being confined wholly to the ladies, and only two 
songs with chorus for them, namely, M Ye spotted 
snakes," and that in whirb the fairies bless the 
lvouse at the happy conclusion. These choruses 
were sung most chartninglv, as were the song 
parts by Mrs. Hooper and 'Miss Gage. Of all 
tho readings with the music of the Mendelssohn- 
Shakespeare fairy play that we have had, this aa 
a whole was much the most successful. 

The fourth Annual Festival of (Episcopal) 
Parish Choirs took place on Wednesday evening, 
May 14, and for the first lime in the Music Hall. 
The choirs of twenty, five churches of Boston and 
its vicinity completely covered the extended plat- 
form ; and the sonorous mass was very powerful, 
the voice* of the several boy cbuirs making them- 
selves extremely prominent. Yet there were 
many sweet and pure, as well aa blatant, voices 
among the boys, ami three or four of them, who 
took part in solos or quartets, sang very beauti- 
fully. Mr. 8. B. Whitney conducted the perform- 
amis with marked ability ; and Mr. J. C. Warren 
officiated as organist, generally well, but as it 
seemed to us with too much fondness for the roar 
or the full organ; this we felt particularly in the 
long voluntary while the audience were assem- 
bling. Considering what heterogeneous materials 
hail been brought together, wltluwt much re- 
hearsal together, the chorus singing waa for tb« 
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mart part creditable nml quite effective. Cuulil 
the bo)- force tie tawed down considerably, and 
more light ami shade be introduced throughout, 
ibu result wuuld be still belter. 

Tbe selections on tbe programme indicated 
what we presume to be tlie real object of these 
festivals, namely, to raise the artistic standard of 
Ihe musical portion of tbe ebureh service; to 
supplant tbe com utoo place and dry, tbe ttamby. 
pamby, sentimental, shallow com|KH>itioi» whicb 
have been no much in vogue, by others of more 
di^nily and true expression, conceived and exe- 
cuted in the spirit of true art a» well as piety. 
To a considerable extent lhi» pnigraiume realiied 
tbe aspiration, but not altogether. It wan a* 
follow a : — 

Hymn, *• Korth to tbe fight, ys rattanmod," John Weyanurf. 
Te Itam laudsnioa .... C. S. mmf tq * fbk Cf» 
Hjmu, •• Come llnlo me, je «e»ry " . . Wee. J. 11, Ofiel. 
Antbrni, « (lb. ta.lt and see Ik,, gracious 

Ike laird is" . A. S. Sallirm. 

Antbeni, - Let ua now go even unto UciliUr- 

hoa " F..J. //.y*K«j. 

Hymn, -O Sacred Head, uow noundcd," 

//'mi l.ro //tittttr. 

Cantata Umniao Mr Ji*« Ornm (in (.'I. 

Aul.m, I W Ihrt ahaU endure tnOmg'^m rjT* 
Tenia Mwetkc. of Psalms \ O. .1 Uttkmt (ill A I. 

I R«. c*r A. G. 0a*r/rs(Bi El. 
Hwni ii. aaina naa .... J. C. A I'm tee tin Ki. 
Anthem, •-( oat hath sfqamited a ds> ." Htnh"i*t 7*<«,«, 
Anthem. - The I>ied is my SKtamrrd '* Weary Attn** 
Hymih « Neater, my G<al, lu Thee" ,1. .1. .Sain'ma, 
Anthem, •• Sing Praises unto Uie Loni " . . C. fatalist 

Tbe firrt tbree numbers hanlly rose aboie 
commonplace. Mr. Sullivan's Anthem bus some- 
thing more like musical invention ; and thai 
wbii-b succeeded it, by the accomplished organist 
of tile Temple Cburch ill lan-idon, Mr. K. J. Hop 
kins, seemed to us to come still nearer to tbe 
idea of chaste and sound religion*, music. It was 
strange, and not particularly edifying lu bear ibe 
profoundly beautiful and tender Lutheran hymn. 
" O Hnupt, voll Blut und Wunden," sung with 
Hauler's harmony, when it has been harniutiixcd 
au wonderfully, as wv all licard in the Passion 
: on Good Friday, by Sebastian Bach ; the 



others. The first of these concerts bad only the as a Symphony, .ml tbe work as a wliole is one 
director's (Mr. Lang's) piano-forte accompani- 
ment, highly effective so far at that could go. 
This was the 



clrAnxwa*. 



WoiMn. 



Night .,11 the Oran 
(W.lh 

•• Had, Smiling Mom 
Plam»4nrus quintet in R-ftat 

Altav'ro nrluantc. 
(llayed by Mr. lang. Mr. AOeu, Mr. Aktrovd 
Mr II. Heiadl, and Mr. W. Kriea ) ' 
Alariir* 

Khioe-Wine Nx* 

(With pisno aecomuanimeat ) 

Swing Matins, Op. 6T Fraut WeAr. 

h r Isaair sulo, qwarlet, and chorus. 
(The sulo sonic l.v Mr. J . C t 'oUms, the qnartrt 
by Mr. Want, Mr. Cbul.buck. Mr liar- 
low, and Mr. lUlsmck; wiUl piano accom 
|suilm*nL) 

Evawmaj Son* /* Ui. 

Piano-futtt quintal, in E-tlal .Sraaumaa. 

Head*. 

SYreruals — » Slumlar. ilaar inie " . . Jfranrneuasj. 
Song, •- Ho, pretty " B.J. L«*f, 

The wurds tlum Tllackrest pia-lll 

b) Mr. J. V. Winea.) 



Ihmino (in unison), by Sir John 
(toss, was of a brilliant and inspiring character. 
Of course Mendelssohn's " He that shall endure," 
from Elijah, wa» /itcuV princr/uj among these 
choral works, 

Tbe Psalm chanting, which began the ss*cond 
pari, by its monotonous reiieraiiuns of the same 
short sentence, appeared out of place in a concert, 
where art, nut ritual, ought to reign. Mr. Par- 
ker's RtntdtCf anima saeu, was decidedly one of 
the best things of live wliolc, and gave general 
satisfaction ; clear and strong and musician-like 
throughout, it is very happy in its fugal cluse. 
Tbe anthem by llertliuld Tours, full chorus alter- 
nating with double quartet of buys and men, was 
on the whole inlcrcaliug ami striking, though 
perhaps somewhat rambling and indefinite in 
furm. The rest we were obliged to lose. On 
the whole, we should think these festivals might 
he efficacious in bringing about » great reform in 
the music of the church tbey represent ; nor 

ion, 

Ann.1.0 Club. — The third pair of concerts 
of the eighth season took place- in the liovton 
Music Hall on the evenings of the 15th and 2Ulh 
iusl. For both there was the usual crowded and 
enthusiastic audience, and on lajth occasions ihe 
splendid body of finely trained male voters, full 
of eyirif de cerpt, seemed, if that were possible, 
to surpass their best previous instances of well- 
nigh perfect execution. It is hardly worth the 
while to point out wherein this or that special 



Hunting Song , 

Morning 

(With pialso 1 

IV two noblest ch 
the beginning and tin! 
Kobbislein, " Morning,' 



. . AM. 

Anaiasfria. 



of his niusl genial, original, and strung creations. 
The olhcr nuinla'rs rcja'atcd from the loriuer 
concert, without orchestra, were ** Hail, smiling 
Morn,™ Dcbois's "E>eniog Scene," Mendels- 
sohn's Serenade, and Abl's Hunting Song, The 
new pieces wen- : — 

[«.] Iteclalt.» and air fr.»i •• Tbe ProdUtal Son," 

••lleii li (enhthelw.tl!,J«" .Vts«.Ma. 

<Smn S by Mr. J. V H indi ) 

(6.1 t'lssnss of lleniihes (rum ttw " Itiiint of 
Athnis," - ' Twaa thou. la9Kath Uiy slerw- 
SulH haling" /,V,« -i.a. 

(c, TuHIA .March from the same w<.rk. ht Or- 



oinjuiiimcsit. ) 



pieces were those at 
id, especially that by 
hose claU>ralc piano- 
lurte [irelude and aceompaiiiment suggesteyl the 
intended orchestral instrumentation which it af- 
terwards received. The two brilliant things were 
the once well-worn glee by Spofforlh, which re- 
newed its youth, sung with such prit-ision. yet 
such spirit and nAaio/.oi, and Lisifs fiery Rhine- 
wine sung, — n kind of thing in which Liszt is 
wont to be peculiarly happy and original. Abt's 
"Hunting Song" is brilliant, too, but coinjfcara- 
tively commonplace. The tender, sentimental 
•trains by Ilalton and LVIkh* called for and re- 
ceived the most refined and delicate expression, 
and of course won their way to the common 
heart. '" Spring Matins," by Franx Uehr, is an 
elaborate couijanition of considerable beauty , but 
hardly such as haunts one when tin* sound* have 
ceased. The Mendelssohn Serenade is one of 
the most sincerely musical and inward of his for 
a long time unrivaled part-songs. 

Mr. Lang's selling of Thackeray's " Ho, pretty 
page," catches and reproduce* Use line pathetic 
humor of the verses, and is a fresh, genial, fas- 
cinating bit of tuusic. As sung by Mr. Winch 
it took tbe audience almost off tbelr feet, and had 
to be repealed. Tbe two movements from Schu- 
mann's Quintet, capitally well played as they 
were, could not, of course, sound there as they 
do lu a smaller room ; the piano-forte tells well 
enough, Isut the strings, having tn bear on so 
hard tn overcome tlie great space, sounded some- 
what dry and forced ; yet all was clear; and the 
warm reception of such instrumental chamber 
music by an Apollo audience was a cheerful sign 
of progress. 

The last concert had the great advantage of a 
full orchestral accompaniment in seven of its 
twelve numbers. Thcc were : (I) Brambach's 
-Night on the Ocean;" (V) Recitative aud 
Air from Sullivan's " Prodigal Son," sung by J. 
F. Winch (lor these two we arrived too late, 
thanks to apple bU>som season and the open 
horse cars) ; (.1) Chorus of ltcrvisbes from tbe 
/(aims nj .1 Me us ; (4) The Roman "Song of 
Triumph," by Max Knicb ; (A) Vintagers' Song, 
from Mendelssohn's /.orttrj/ ; (fi) " Morning," 
by Rubinstein. Resides which, Ihe orchestra 
alsu played Beellioveu's Turkish March, and two 
movements (Scherzo and Andante) from Gade's 
first (C minor) Symphony. In all, the orchestra, 
with Mr. Allen as Voryriytr, won the general 
approbation. Rubinslein's " Mucning " gained 

in^tTlf'Vroved ' 



Id ) Soe* of Tri«mi.h HVlSJ W.wca. 

it. I Schem, and Andante from Uie .S)ii.j.l.,M,y lu C 

(/T'vn.tae.'s.m^'fna'a th. "•• U«*y " .' JWi* 

Altogether this was a very richly varied, noble 
programme. Beethoven's Dervish Chorus was 
sung and played with ilic greatest verve and 
furor, and received with uiiconiainable applause, 
which nothing else except the equally wonderful, 
imaginative Turkish March could satisfy. Bench's 
Sung of Triumph, "Mail. O C«*sar I " is some- 
thing almost overwhelming in its martial and 
liarbaric pomp, and its terrible sugge-tion of the 
blocs]. thirsty conquering crowd, llse captives in 
procession and the lion hungry for them in tlie 
arena. How many time* we might care to hear 
it we will not surmise; but there is startling 
|wwer in it for nnre at least. Iks) " Vintage 
Song " went capiully, bolh orchestra and chorus. 

season of the Club Ud '' " 1 J 

W« are still in aman srilh our msasl sa to namemus 
runrerU. including Hsu of Mia* Sella* hoei, with bar iiiler- 
e*t>ti|r nrotrraiuair of Finnish ami other Nurllirm aiusie. old 
and Issajara, la which she herself conducted the orchestra. 



M L SIC A I. COR UE.SPONUF.NC E 

I'Rovmr.ac a. It I . Amu. 111. — The laird and 
mucrru of toa '-t'scilia" look nlaos on Uie esouiiiga of 
Marcli III and A|*d I, sa SJIoas: — 

Third ( Wrrt. — Artisla: Mrs. f. Hiuuphnri Allew, So- 
[iraiio. Ileathosren CJualWtle ( lull (Measrs Allen. Arkero)d. 
Heiudl. and Krws . and Mfaars Alex llrindl I ontra Itasao; 
I j ..1 Wrlet, clarinet; Paul Hue, Hassuon; Mwsrd Scnur- 
nuuin, Horn. — i'rouraaiine : — 

SapKt. first Part BrtHitrn. 

Concert Aria. Op- *l. " Infrlice " . . . .t/esvrW«»4». 
Violin Soloa (1 ) Air (lib string) . . fV.cra- H >!*•!•*/. 
it.) UsroUe In U. . . »'st« 

Quintet Mm 

t or Clarinet and String IfUartrL 
Songs: (1 1 lleautesnu Cradle," .... 
(».( « Why snsaild I Wseahr " . . 

Cyuarust, No. v Wnjafn, 

IIbMM and Variatioeia (Auatrian Ilium). 

Song. " The Choriatrr," Snilirm. 

With wrecannaiuluant of llano, Violin, and 't'rllo. 

Septet, Seceaid Part Wetiiorcn. 

»W(* t'.mcnv. — Artksta: Mr. M. W. Wbitiwy. Hsasnt 
Mr. vVdliam Shrra.ui, Mr. II. ti HancbetL Planlrts. 
The Heetliotn, tyuarlnlla t lu*, ..th Mr. Ale., llrindl, h. 
Use place of Mr Kriaa, aba wax narrsaarily anacuL I'ro- 
Iteamiw ■ — 

CViltorrlii, So. I. 1' minor 

I r tan rianoa and Siring Qaarlct. 
Alkgrii, Adsgvo, Hondo. 

Aria, •' IV quests lefts msno" Mix 

Pumo Soloa. in.) liallaile in A-flat, Op 47. . 

(4 ) ToccaU di 1 'eiKvrlo, dp. .M 
Mr. Sberaood. 

(Juarlrt, Op. IT, No. J in ¥ Km 

Allegro Mnderato Baa eun WKiUi, — Schrrso, 
— Andante mm troppo, AUrgni Assal 
(a.) » A Kider ihruuga lbs Vallrj kVale," 



Hurt. 



(6 j " The Two t;r»na.llers " . 
Two Pianos, •■ Ua l>rl-d«,'; a 



.Velamoaa 



Song. "AMsrinaTslloma slmtSea" . 
Sciccliou from Oaartct. th, Id, .No. «. . 

AtVero iiiolfo quasi presto. 
The Septet is loo well known either in its original form 
or in piano four-band srrangno,ents to roquine mech nutioa 
At a ahole it was renuitkal ly well gi.eu. Tba iBainunes.ta 
We..M.l final}. I,n,la. ra d li.li.sliud sacceas may l« aw..- 
tamed in the ex. of Mr. Wsber in the eUrcnet win in tmi 
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Adagrt; Mr- Schomiann In the horn tutu in (Ve **nte 
, atiVr* Ilia Ih-ii* ma* |nrtif uburly itrtmth, rich, and 
CTTtcritdvi SrtS chV-llv*; Mr Al>n in the 

Mrtl Mr Mm wiili ilio 'radio, tas*v*|a,|k In llm 
Adagio w») il* Tno wt Ll. e BcWtw. la ii* ifcM rarinkw 

id the Tenia (he contrasts Utwrru (lie two reeila, clarinet 



brilliant, he aeeuvtd almost to need imr instruaoewt* loci- I 
pmv« liU thought. Thr work at«our>d» in mln passages fur 
lit* 'cello, wliicb tin fu*lj rendered by Mr Hetndl. 



ut hy loth artist* 
iats; (be lights i ltd 
nucTout with Beet- 



<'i.| Itswmou, were vrrj finel? L 
Ihe pbnwing was throughout H 
tit idea and | Ik- msrka of etprew* 
hovrn, wrft- mrrflillj oh-s-rved. 

Thr l^uintee by Mufcirt i« * work of Stirling merit, hut 
rarely Itrard, and ia * flue ajaiclMM of Ml best atjlr- The 
i rfhllWWWll i* i happy MMf, and thr |4iycr* 
I sympathy with <n* another. Nr. Weber" t ton* 
Hy fine: we hire MM heard i letter; his c%e- 
cutwi wti* cUv and his plinuu ng nrtvttie. 

The f9xr*e>i«»*-iit ftotn the " Kuw " tfn*rt«1 wat very *r- 

Crptahlr. Tbe hruilttful hymn and il« m*UfhV*s variation* 
Will ever remain eiiinti-^ the fim-a| *|t«riiir«iM and pore«t mod- 
el* of quartet Wilting. Ilsjdn 'a *!*«}* happy Mid grutsJ 
eien in hi* more soler mo,. Is. 

Mr. AUeu i Mln Were nmarknUy well rendered. We 
did liner tire <if the w i'i.de rfid and h*iprr*«iUy Until if al 
iir from llacb's Orrhestrd Suite hi |l; nor do we terioutly 
mI je t, .-u wmie Imve ilnse, to W ilbelivg n m*nii<ement- It 
tocis.es a very etleclii* solo pm-ve, and Isolde* brings (he 
c*mipo*ttiou within (It* hntmbvduvi of tunny who would oth 
•rwv«* ww [unite it* lrqiinliitaiii*. We have ImhuvI Mr 
Allen l-Uj UlM •rrmi^eiort.t *. ter»J tli..r* U1i.it, l*it think 
I wi* pmiiMM |<rrt(iriojuee m the Tefi-Heriua he 
Ih* ico4ii|«iiiioeiit fijc muted Mrilip 

QnoMl bf Viriiitenipe m » omirwit to Ue iWrh »ir, — 
rfusiul, Ui mm* pfetc** (Kmiblt » |ittl« w^lv, — hut full tl 
the MUMMl pmk$ »|ilr»t. 

Mr*. A I Wo mu« Lh* trvlr^ and dllfteult " (nfftirw " with 
e^>ul kiaecc**. We thought there loi^tit have teeii inure 
ilraawiUe terror ami |Ojmiuu in \mrtA of it. The iu*otitna*i- 
inient wiiut Iv*tb been a vrr* fair augueatioa of the cwbei- 



cert the hwl the sMfitjMior of Mm <imc* Hiltx, inrmliit, Mi*a 

M.antrT, uhI the l^diev' Quartette, Her important -tirniher* 
were: N«i»U in l». ( >|i. &S. IVvdM^cai; Imn^Mpta, Op. 112, 
The telMtiofi from Heeth-^ro - . r i»rie« ww a «tliit« eloae SAiilvrt; «fcth .n^lWr »urHu*,< from M*.wlrlt»ohn, 
to the cc«.rrrt uid (Se •ericw- M-^w uumy fcie Whet there rUfl, Jemmn, and m old <iii;we h* H«*Wr. It .« 
in in that Urt mowr*nt ! Heeth.«en mumt hat rhmtu happy *«re re<ret that I mz.uut apeak of Mil* Kay'a pkyiiiR 
fur h litt e while when he *r»uf thai. 



Mr, Whilne.v atidml much to the anraeaa of Mm 
hj hit fine re(vVriu|r cA the aoiifr*. lie waa In 
DMMi ami hit avleetlolii were in thorough hannonv 
ml of the f in gramme. The Moaart Aria 



, horn, atKl battoon The two" .. 
> delicht fully given Ihit why alter tw« n^>tea in (he 
N*lu_e*e Wiexe"? How njirewute Sgluiniatiir« arcom- 
pAniiurttU are! Mr. lwrnw p)i>fil Uietu In a thoroughl* 
luutiftaii like maimer, In fr^fwim ia a hearty etirvre, Mrt. 
Mien mn> T'aul*rt*« •> My iHrliiqjE tu m> r'air." the ret»der- 
rufeilj* of Imptw. rtftrrU. Snl- 
tlOUlKKJ i -Srf- 



bit; irf* whirh d-wt n*A mwim rupaftj* of in 
liwut-a «CMM " C»»* aT"»t flraaure. 
MaMMk" «u i;in?n a* an encore. 



The fsrorth concert opened with a concerto lor two pianos 
and »trir*5C fnartel by llarh, which waa rutirely new to tat. 
It it a etnitut «<«*, and, to ttu>Mi who hail, hy a etudy of 
Ifatrh tu <Alier witrkt, a>in* prepared fur it, the eoui|mitmu 
muat hatw faroiej a plnuaiU and prtdrtabk turprtae. The 
o|«taiii|{ Alhuro it earneat and tpinted The Aea^gbtj with 
a aort U "cello ohUjitu, tkw real of the ttrnik** piaicJo for 
the ra**4 of the time, it perhaps the beat part of tbe work. 

much Ulkeil ot by the School of tbe Future " All more* 
on uwiMh and ftuwioi* and c o ftaet fruwa a mim ing}* inn- 
haiwtihhi hiuaiUin. Tlia IuhmIo waa «jutU brtlliamt aawl 
brought thw whole work ti> a lilting oceiduuoa. 

Mr. Sh<rwood'» wihie were rendered in a manner entirely 
euotuinaiit with kit rrfHiUliuu. We were gUd of tbe op- 
portunity of bearing him after reading to much alout Una, 
and bearing to much frv«o fhendtwho had enjoyed hit pi*)- 
u^, Hit concepttmn aitd reudentig of Uuj f lioawn llaUade 
•wined to tit very refined and portkal ; although we have 
lieard pi.iin.r i view* etpf*wsed. All airree that (lie execu 
linn »u mell.oitfh (jerfurt. Pa* l>u|xmt Tuccsita gave h*tu 
a cliafwca U» ethihit hi* tkne tecluiiiiwr, lieaidea lavuig m Uaelf 
a wuek of Diffil The Chopin, In *t,tr, tcaubed to ua to 
lie bit work ka* that eteniaig, kraviug the llach owt of cot»- 



a," 1n the aolhor't own arra 'gensent, were 
gitTii at well aa it ia poaaible to gire orcheatral mmw on a 
piano. The arrange nmvt itaetf ia superbly door; hurt tbe 
tone and covering, both so important in a work of this kind, 
ara nnaroldahly and neeewtahly lost- The work itself, loo, 
seems out of |dara) ( no maUer bow well dune, on worn a pru- 
grtninat. Why could they not have gtu*n us the Aiuiinte 
and Varvaisoiia by Sehuavaum, oe tbe Chopin Ibvuik*, works 
of inweb greater mlrinaic nverit than the l*reludee? " 

The quartet ptayiag waa eaperially fine, though perhaps 
not better than at tbe prrrioua concerts. The Kulan.um 
Quartet was a new work to m. and we mast say we like it 
eery much. It is Uiroogiiowt characteristic of iU awthoc. 
I hi to uli remuiding ut now and then of Hcbumann. Tbe 
open t tig Allegro wa* fall of beavutifal nrrekaly, eoartitg high in 
t*e Ihrst »iolui m«t (be An* arounipsm mailt of tl»e other in- 
airuntsiila. Tlie Sckrrxo (we tiipposr ibis to l>e the liileof 
the nioremeiit; It was acridentally nuulted on the pro- 
grtnouel was wild and rapsd, Intermptsd by a IwauUful pas- 
sage of cpairt barmony, after the manner of Schumann, then 
reautnUig its fare*th*r«* baste sjm( fury. The AndsuLe «u 
Tury much erjoyed. The writrr overneard amend remark* 
in its faror as we were patting out at the close of the oosi- 
ecft. The iiiiprrwnVm wis (hat it waa the beat part of the 
work ll waa Iceutifully played. The finale was full of Are 
and "K**. Th« ijdril of the enmpMer teemed here almost 
to get the mastery of him; *nd at the ckwe, 



that admiration which I had hoped to be able to i 
oecuion ; From what I bad beard of her aocoinpliabnaents, her cwltnre, 
splendid and ber splendid oi^-wtunity for itudy under the tmwt eel- 
with the c^<raled maalcrt uf fuirope, 1 had looked forward to hearing 
rfendiflly : ber with the expectatkai of great |4eaaura. WbiU lier play- 
ing in sow of the numbers indicated the intelligent musician, 
on the whale ber performance waa disappointing. There waa 
a lack of thai repose, thai hshuire of power that should stamp 
(he Derfurmance of the grmt artist. Jo 
her interpretation was hardly of that pen 
the h>reiy music uf lint writer tretiM tu detuand j and. indeed, 
at timea htw playing; waa etlrewiHy faulty. In the seres id 
concert her pUyiug was much better than Uf.*», and in tbt 
I Wet hen cn Striata, tbe Raff, and Mart ssarctkut she did 



given. Tlie I rani song was entirely new. aa was alga thr 
encore piece. - Swift fades the land 1 lot*." We never 
heard Mr. Whitney do better than he did In tha-Zwei 
tirmadiere" of .Vhumanii. ll wat simply magnificent. 
Woolt ntnnut drwrril* it. Heine's poem means to it much 
timrr th*u it ever d*d Ivfure, and to accompli ib such a result 
ia reaL* itiough for any artnt. 

Tlie Sailor S»**2 by Handegger and (he encore, "Hit 
no l>ieam " [author unknown to wnler\ rnanpleted the 

•ongi. It it nerdlem to say UAh wm gi»wi In Mr. Whit- 1 »•""* briUiant work s I he rusaeaslou of % nervous organirav 
nej i beat at vie. 

Hie - Cecilia '* haw? gireo us as flue a srries of concerts 
tint season an it was ever our triune to attend. In con 
rtounn let us eiperst (W hope that the organitatioo will be 
permanent, and that it will annually |trortde a series of con- 
cert* for tbe lutitlrsl porlvvst of the nliftent of I*rmwler*ce aa 
I'litrrtajiiiug and imtructive as has been that <4 (be present 
n-aacsi. TU influence Tor g*«d of such muue Cannot lie es- 
t. inn ml. A. 0. I*. 

Ntwrvtrr. H. I. 



riiii-vlnvutiM. Mat 17. — Frequent annual leneflt 
c neerts have hm guvu be our resident miis'rcouii, but with 
•n* biivarlal4c resnll: " l*ro8t and Ixvst " debit to Caah." 
Mr. tX H .lartis has clused hta interesting serves of classi- 
cal concert* with great eclat; he has proved himself this 
season to he fully entitled to be classed among the lest 
artists of the period. Mr S. T Strang 1* playing a seeorol 
srries of i irgen Itccitalt wilh more |>opubir programme*, 
btit bit fort* cvi-Ieotly ia thr classical styl* 

Oilnwrr t lUud gat* three cofcerrls, with a nwatrr* 
sw|ipiet frcmi the rmhlw, notwilhstandina; the popular and 
high-priced artists asaMcug him 'I he Hess Opera Com- 
pany ]erseiite*l klaasst's •' 1'sul and Virginia " for two 
nights, but It failed to moke any impresaion owhvg mainly 
to the eery iiidifferwit rendering '4 lb* primrpal n*4es by 
the n^pewno and tenor, whose mires term to be entirely worn 
by esrrttiie work The composilaou u a fair iprriuieu of 
French week of (he period. 

Mr. Carl (iacrlurr mad* an (overrating etaiMtton of lU 
stiidie* of bit pmptk, and wa* warmly complinimtral tor 
tit. .r akUL Mr. lUchard /rekmer made a like occasion very 
eu^iabss to hit friends and admirer*. Mr. J, lleminglosi 
Kairiank produced, under great dilttcuittea. hit enlarged 
opera Valerie,'' which, from causes apart from the quality 
of the music, which ia good, made a 
palhy was felt and ei tressed fur him. 

Tbe l-ealvody Orchestra, under Atger I 
litMorc, gar* two concerts on Utb inst . and were well r*- 
crs%*d. Mnw. Aoerlaeh mad* a profound impression by 
her prrfurmaiic* of Coftcerto, Op, 11, by ( hoplu, and Con. 
certo tn l.-flst, by licrthoren, la which she was ably aa- 
auted by the orchestra, lb* aocompan iaocn ta being played 
witb mm judgment and taste than within the recollection 
of A M * Hi. i - 



tion may account for that lark of a full command of her 
powers. — ■> i»eoes*.trT U. the tsvcreas of a rxsjccrt player. 

it would be eitremeiy dirhcnll 



CHlCAfio, Mae ift. Aa lb* 
musical entertain men (* a numlier of piano-lorte 
chamlwr concert*, and tl>* yearly rrccptkuit of tlie 
traelvers to their sjtaneed pupils claim, not only our atten- 
tat*!, but In many caeca our sincere admiration. Fur these 
chamber coocertt do much for the ad i anorment of a lore fur 
lb* art, by showing that the noble com posit uj*m of tlie claa- 
vckl and worthy modem oouiposers ere within reach of tb* 
home life of the people All culture should hare iU beat 

t-nc . in;" ic-it * ! liir tin- IhiMI 

In tbia connection it pleases me to notice what lias been 
done by a entail club of aliicen* mmaiciaiit during (be past sea 
son toward faiiiUiailaifig our pet^de with the beautiful string 
quartets, quintet*, *nd trios of the anatsra- Mr. Ijmsui 
(liuliw), Mr. ICoaetihreker (violin I. Mr. licbeim (tsolonerllol, 
Mr. Kurth (violal, and Mits lugrfsoll (paano furl*!, compose 
lb* organuation. The afternoon 1 heard them they gave teat 
Trio uf Schubert. Op 1UU. Quartet No. Id of Mauri, and 
a Quinlet of Haff. They were aaetstcd by Mr*. Stacy, who 
*ai V songs of ^cholert. Itubiusteiu. and Kandegger- The 
plaving was vert enjinahle, ami indicated a ttneere Intentmu 
oil tlie part uf tbe perforuers to bring out the beauty of tb* 
music, aa well a* I" gi>* an bound inlcf^eetatiun of the 
co i puseee* work*. I am ghad to stale thes* cieacrrts are to 
b* rontlnufd anothar season, and I trust they will bare lb* 
larg* elrcU of admirer* they ao richly merit. 

On Monday evening but Mist Amy Fay begaii a series of 
three cottcerU, which gave the mmical public an opportunity 
to hear her in an extended prograninie. At tbe first pcr- 
formance *he bad the aawittance of Mme. Salrottt, vuraliat, 
Mim Mantcy, vmlioitt, and a male quartet. Mis* Fay 
plajed ; Bourne, in A minor, Hich; Gavotte, by tilurk; 

tV* Abends,'' Schumann ; lUIlade. t! mime, Chopin 



Without mi 

for even a person of iruiarkabh* uletd and line powers to « 
universaJ appnil vUion aa a puhuc jerf-eiiicT. L'ufcelunately 
Miss Fay played upusi a very poor pu*no<furte of the Weter 
nuke, wbich waa a atno-.u ilia a lark to a Dniahetl perf«ein- 
ance. 

Laat evening I had tbe gratification of hearing a piano- 
fi>rte recital by Mr. Wm, 11. Sherwood, of Hoston, who [ier. 
lomied the Mbwing numbers; fjiudrs Sjoiphoniqwcs. < >p. 13, 
Schnmaun; Fautasie in C minor. Bach: (*igue of Mc*art; 
&*iat* by Scarlatti; bwUade, Op, 47. Klude, Op, SS, No. 7. 
and I'okmaia*, Op. M, of Clmpin; Harramle. (_t(K l*t. Kul- 
Uk; "Wadding Mardi," (irhvg; ~ Otrvivh thorns" of 
lieethoTFii, arranged hy Saint-Sarlia; M MepbiaUi \\ all*," 
loait; Ithapsodie llosigroue, Jio. t, Uait; and, with Mr. 
lewis, the variation* and finale (ram the 11 Kreutnrr So- 
nata 1 1 of I Wet ho ven . Thi* recital was tb* Brat of a series of 
three, all of which prrveni programmes of equal magnitude. 

In the pUyiug of Mr. Sherwood one nwi>gtiise* at one* 
tlie true artist. rWrsslatg a seemingly faultless technique; 
a sympathetic touch, capable id *vrry variety of rxprewaiuu, 
fruin the most drlicate teAderneaa to eitreineiy wuiidrrfid dht- 
plais of power, be haa ererything to tit him lo gii* t^Vmlid 
interpretations of (be |t mo -forte work* of the n^uarrt. 
Throughout (he whole range of hit proeramme, embracing 
as it did tucb a number of different and trying compositions, 
(her* was a uniform ctcelkftio* of perffun nance, whikr each 
work received (hat careful lu(rrierUtmii which only a con- 
■mention* srtiat cold give. I have mot U*nl ill* " rUwdea 
Syinphoiuquea " of Schmuaiin more perfect I » pla t r, I *ince 
Kubmateia gave them. Thr grand fiuak c*m* out wilh a 
wonderful power, while Ha? contrasts in the mu*sc went dis- 
placed wilh a marked fidelity to (be composer t iiitrntUm. 
In tbe Poksiaite of Chopin, Op. 53, be met the coiupcacr hi 
bis heroic mood, and gave* most enjoyable perfunuance of 
thi* BplrtMlid work. Ih* two k*ig crvwresvdos which occur ia 
lb* composition wet* given with a Utter Idea of gradation* 
in tone than I have ever beard bnW In lb* FAud* b* 
round Una poetical composer la a mora tender and delicate 
mood, and bit interprruMoa wm* marked wilh great r*nW 
metit. In th* li*zt lUiapsmtie. ita weird erVeta, many con- 
t raits, and wonderful dirlicultie* were perfornied with aa- 
totrvlr tii: !..rill: a.-.ry, ^ • ; it etnn I.- n* ihi', when the fire 
of youth baa been tempered hy a wider roperies**, and hi* tal- 
ent bss had tins* to rv|wtv tn it* fullest perfection, there 
wiU W sbadea of sdeeiet Imling in hie to*>*-|sain4itig than at 
teeartit mark hta Interpretations, no matter bow faultUw* 
they are M point of eieculion. 1'erbapa then soioe of th* 
nichalie* of th* old nuuten will be given with a halt feed 
feeling, and the soul of art may umpire bim to greater teav- 
derneaa. Of his other recitals in my next (J. II. ll. 



MiLwataitK. Wm, Mat 12. Mr. W. 8- B, Malhewt, 
of Cbieagit, gave three illustrated Iretursw here April 25 and 
•Ji. the topic* and pmgraniimm of which 1 give Ivrsms. 'Hi* 
illuttrwtlotia were played by Miss I.ydsa S. Harrui, **«i*u*l 
by (wo uf one local amateur singer*. Mr* A. W. Hall and 
Mia* lifai* Murphy, «bo did themselves credit. 

First lecture: Thrre Great Kpocluv lUuttratioita. 1. Th* 
Old Classical. 17M); 
Buck. Prelude and Fugu* in C sharp; Ciarotte* in V and 

AmmU Aria, -AngeU em llHghl and Fair" (Mr*. A. 
W. H.1I,. 
3. CImmc^- inoo. 

So«»u, •• MooBiiuht," Of- rr. 

3. Mmlrni Kt»Mitlc. 11110. 
,v.-jl.i^j.«. FuitMie Picttm, 71. At Kvcnlii^," 

-.SoMlm," "WliJ." \Vliin».") 
.VmJ.lmJ,*. •• Spring Soiig " (Mr. A. W. 11,1 i. 
r 'k.on.. Andulc SfMimXo wd l-ufcxMiK. Op. « 
LUU. Sfcood llu.«.ri.n Kh^cdy. (Willi Ki« C 
deim ) 

Second Ijxixm ■■ Molrrn RiiniuOk Selimil. 



• •lie. Abend., scnnni.iiti ; miMiie. u mumr, ». ihi|mii ; , Bat A . l*rrJoile mm! I't'gwe m C BMMn (" CUiier," No. V > 
!»Sm~iin^S.. 1 i; -ri...»/V» 1 '»y/;.rfA».it, W^Mr-IJut: li-le. .Hvnipkun^un, Op. 13. ( lh.UK, V«i- 

Imf* Seal asjMTtir k..hu. ai i« -e.»4 ^ 1 i , n , m.. vi , i.v.,«.d n«k.) 
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Oepit. Fantasia Impromptu In C lharp. Op- »S| 

in B-tut tumor. Op. M. 

Bom«e. la, F-ahup, Op. Jffl; 

E, Op. M, No. 7. 
i.i*xi Grand robnaiee Heroupac I-ju . Sebiibert'i " Wu 

darar,'" (jowood'B "Flint" 

Third UrMra: Tbe Piano-fort* us Muaioal Inlrumrrit. 
Bee'aore* Sonus Aopuuonus, Op 67. 
.«(.»(<••» ■« Song, ••Tat F1m VMM" (Ma Unit 

Murphy). 

/Scertore.. Conors in C »»»-. (First with 
Keimvie'l I.'adetvi*. | Orchestral port oo uciud piano by 
Mr. W. S. B Mathews 

Cocreerto in E minor, Op II. 
in*. Song, " fc> dec herriichale voo alien" (Miss 
b Murphy), 

Liml— W*gmtr, 18 IS. '• March fruro Taunlnioaer •' 
. M athewe i tremrrarnt of hi* topic* wu wj clear and 
putting lb* salient point* Into tho umel compact 
I effective term, aiming meanly nt giftug the auditor* the 
proper standpoint Iron wbieh to lisle* I found it n rery 
rare preuul * to bear three each admirable rjcosrrsunn**. seeocn 
pawled by juot the right sort nod ■rnowut of ooniaienl and 
critieiim; and I nni rare thee* lecture* **»d reeiulj bod run 
educational value 

Mraa ll*rra is * pupil of Mr. MalLewa, scad hu received 
hardly auij iiiftruruoti from any other teacher. Her fine, 
clear, raawarful technaque, be* Ofortlent prtraeang, her atyl* 



markatue for frealineae, and the trealineett eeenia U'.-jred 
rather thon apou Unease The work wu not deemed wnrthy 
of u) eoounsni or analvsii in tlx prograum*. Ik»trw/rni « 
Symphony in F, and Meauielaeobna piaoo-ls-ta oouroru In 
It minor. — (He lut-rrainad work played ha Mduir. Mou- 
| Ugay-rtcrnaury, — conipletod the In* of utatruuiantal item*. 
In* vucshsl* ewe* Mull*- FrlodUnder — who appeared in 
plae* of Mm Seaueh .-rotU-nad Mr. W. T. Ou*ton. 




the title of r*. Si*, °f J/ujurfi Minim, 
Dr. W. I Vie hs* just publUtiod (NuvelV. Kwee 4 C«.)n 
■at interesting bill* book i...i»n»e tb* whose of the 
aecerUined fart* u to lb* niarb-aiiaputad authenticity of 
tbia retuaraaU* work. Tb* abol* uairativ* i* so ettnordi- 
naey u to read more Ilk* s romance thsu a history ; jet lar, 
IVle has stated nothing which cannot t* clearly established 
All muaKtasa who hare studied lb* aahject will acne in the 
cooeljiiuua at which tb* suUwr arrives. Irr IVaVr'a style 
I* ealrecoely clear, and tb* huok is a thoresteklt rraoabat on*. 

faeahsulr ./X nU^rof "ll^"."!^^^'... ad- 
ditiocta] tslue to the little loluase. 



The .Vcast ZtitBckrifl fir MumH aiioounce* that Jo- 
hslines Ucahlua baa set portiona of Oasisn'a /"'hspu/ fur 
cborua lad orchestra The appraranc* of the work will to 
awaited with interest, for inch a subject would doubtless to 
saosrull; ooaganial to lb* oonipoaer. 



Iboafb not ret nsatare; but I know WW learbrrs who ttaild 
base don* for bar what Mr. Mathews has Jtme in the onti- 
paratirelv *hort time dtirisir; wbieb sb* baa taken lessons. It . 
wowld rerrulr* loo much apse* to st tempt to critleia* her 
pla j! m of par tin.Ur conipoaalKWi, but I will a) that I found 
bee pbaiimt of tb* most train*; com positions on her pro. 
araruco* *tut* u aataafactorj u any of her work. Fur in- 
atanoa, th* Sosvita Afpiuitmutn, lh< rViWii Hfmpkimiftr, 
tb* Laalt r^u/oaaije i* E, and the A' sensor Concrrto of 
Cboptii. abe plaved la a way which [ think would liar* won 
hearir applause and cneouraavoieiit fmoi the com posers 
theaisrlre*. In aobcr truth, I think tnet* are eery few pn>- 
feasional pianist* in thi* euuntry who could bare risen three 
«acb prooraniniea ill ae tborunrhly iiilaeessiiirr, artialk. and 
•raccre • way. At ksast, few audi psuiiala vlaat Milwaukee. 

Ill* 1HU concert of th* Muaical Society had (or iu pru- 
wranisa* tb* lynaplumy from Mendclaaohn'a //y*iao/* P,»tM, 
and about half of Friedrkh Kiel'a orateeio t'Atistar. The 
Utter ia a very learned and skillfully written work, but I have 
not bam able to find a trace of genius in it Ihe chorva 
did it respectably, but nut finely. There ia always a lack of 
preonioo in the linciru; of tbia chorus, ami a general snrack- 
WK wbocb Utokrsia iinpretsct dlaclplin*. It is atranes, 
that with the eux.pl* of lb. Aiban tloh twf..rs their ejra, 
they ilaulld actual; |Co Into a concert with so dinsmlt a n.wt 
at C« 



I *rt«ally fit 

i after only lour rcbcarasls under lb* director'* 
baton, at two of which hardly usorc then ball the lingers 
wars present- At the ordinary rehearsal) tb* conductor ' 
pa* i a tb* piano, and tb* Mneen look at their nsuaic. Of 
crMaea* when the conductor doe* begin aaing hi* stick it i* too 
Late to get control of hie forces 'IV result ii a hune nla hie 
ahannea of prrHiaaoai and rUroc in attack, and ol clearness In 
outline, I am gbul to b* aid* to add that th* perr»cm*i>c* 
of tb* Symphmy wu the cnuat nnished playuig I ban* yet 
beard from this oechestm- 

I'n r Micklnr *u presented with two beaulinal baakeU of 
aVnraes and a ailrer laurel wreath, an attention dne, I bo p. 
pose, to lb* fact that ha ia about to withdraw fro™ baa post 
U director. J, C. F. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 



Loxnos. Tb* AraJtmy (May 10), lay* : "The novel 
'p*Br*d'* U 'th** 1, '*cl were, as a 

no gTwund ii aJl-edrd lor ainnunirerslon 



ties at hat SalurrJay'i C 

frwiiiciilli' hAii-wru 

l>llt <HI as-hlt* leCCsUilKt 



M- GcHiMon, tb* eompmr, my that It* ua*kf it * urU- 
etple not to tnuhU Kimattf tLout wuriu thai am onet fli»- 
khut, and to aLkaOcti hlmtr]f tutmif in thoar wiiieh are in 
course of ctecutioiu lie dccUrf* ti**t tiin oper* of 11* l< let** 
tt AM*r*i it in ixiemnntiun o( Lbe nio«t exaJioJ pbik*c* r >h 
tnl aViMl trligious i<ici. Ibougii k lloitmii 4.'atho*«c. GuukoJ 
u Mid to be a pr-*t »Hnjirer of tb* iimuma ICcibniiatiun, 
Jwiiil be intentU hia AWiH to pmntiifjr tlte «ln IKS i*. ,/ eaaj 
•fjairne ia>«in«t tbe Itn of tbe Clivrrb and (be d« ftma* <4 
tb* ri^bU df aplntoai liUrt; and ci.tliaavUni. Tb* cuUit- 
naUiw* puuit of lb* actio*, of tb* o|»rn U lit lit* fimnb »ct, 
wh*r* AtatUrd bum* bta Ux»k* uud** tit* *•** of tW Keel*- 
>:i -t ,; .1 i t .Idi. .4-. I lirii in lit . * i idanilui 1 1 1 . m : I..- .« «: 
tacked In an obaeure street and iiiurx.crad. Iu tbe fifth act Lis 
fboat appears to I lrsoss* ■urrouisded I j nuua ui tbe cbtsster. 

Uk. Akthlh Sl io.1v a.-- and Mr. W. S, Gilbert an aaaur- 
edlj nmiiut; to tbk country in Ui* aulunia to attend to tbe 
of their new comic opera. An entire couipuiy ia 
to U forrawil In London for lb* rrveesenUlioo of th* place. 
Mr. t.ilhert will arrarsee all th* detaili of stage aisjiaoenieiit. 
and Mr. -Soil, i alt will conduct th* 
pertoeoiance- — A*- }'. 7 1 tirjsr . 

Mn. Wtu.iAM H. Siicasroon will bold a Normal Ma- 
flicaJ Iitatitul* at t anandaiuyas, N. V., for five weaka thi* aniti. 
uaer. Among hi* faculty will he Mm* Cappiani: Mr. II. 
Clarence Eddv, organist: Mr. \V. ropper, 'cello; Mr. Harry 
Wbeeler, vocal physiologyi Mr. Karri*** Cyr. 
cpssars and literature; Mr. " 
hoaioeaa n^nsxer. 



u. 



ilim, 

MM 



inasmuch aa tho concert wu romineudaljy brief, 
ner'a Sit j|/i leaf- /of jr7 fee orchestra wm written I 
when the poet cooirnser wu riigstred on tbe Nibelung ts- 
trakary. Tb* crrcwinatarare of it* cermpoaition was kept a 
[irufourad arc ret from Mdnae. U'airner until her birthday, 
when she wu aerensded with the week, the performers betug 
placed on th* ataircu* of Wagner i reaidence at Trielwcbrn. 
It ia not, Uieretore, anrpriaing to Bud that lb* acore ii hut 
small, contamiiHg unly ear* Mute, on* ohoe, two clarinets, 
csi* Iraasooai, two hoetia, on* trumpet, and llrlaigs: and it 
would ha unfair to judge of lb* oonipuallion ai other than 
a yaeca aToccinoa- Oxraidcred thui it is a charming" tittle 
work, and n isiuahle u ahciwing what to Doctiummale a mu- 
tar of orchestral kmi m IVagiarr can accomphib with hut 
Of liar fbaar Iheruea, three an taken from 
love-dutl In tb* Ihinl act of Sir^fritJ, 
and th* fourth ia in old Gernian M'ineenlieal, 'Scblaf, 
Khidcbeei, tchbu*.' Thaw* Ibeinat ar* bhjrnled very elpreu 
ively, th* character of tb* piece brine, dreamy and medita 
live throughout, and auggealire rather of delicate teuderraeal 
than I igor. Th* Torino olerture of (iort* cannot be oral. 

of hit beat productiotia. The ideal are n<* re~ 



( imisxati Sarst.iarrsT. — The lenity Aral annual 
meeting of the Ncelh Ammcan Saengerhund will be head it 
Malic Hall in this city, Jane Ulh to the loth, iracnaiirc 
Extensive prrperalK-eia arc heing made to render it one or 
Ihe most atscceaiful gatherings ever bead in tbe United 
Mate*. The chorus, which haa been rehearsing for the put 
year in Ihii and other cities, will nuenbsr nearly *\n«u 
solcaa, each essjiely having lawn ashjacted to a rigid eiam- 
inatiuu Iwfoee rwang aitnilltsd. The imtrurnri,!*! music 
will be fhrniabed by th* great organ and an orchestra of 
over 100 pieces, all under the leadership of Professor Carl 
Uarua. Tbe prominent choral numbers on the recarranimc 
are the oratorio of SI. Pa ml. Verdi'i cVcysaraa M ••**, Kubin 
item i i^arraefaai Loaf, aud sclectiona from vVagrarr'i r'lyiwij 
Dnit-K ran a, and ' ."I Irnarck'l (aWren of rsraha. The eolniata 
engaged are as folhraa: Sipranna, Mm*. fKto Altealelwli, of 
Iressden, Saaoitv, rvcmainsriMted by t'srl Reineeke, lelcmg. 
Mast Emma Heckle, and Mn. Flora Mueller, aatoa. Mu. 
Kmma t ranch and Miss l^ailae Hcatwafen; tenor*. Mr. II. 
Akra. BiacboaT and t'briuian Frtta*h. of New Turk; ban 
ton*. Franz firsnnierti, of New York; basso, Myron VV. 
Whitney, of Moslem; organist, < if* ere K. U'bilraey. The 
aocietiea taking part ia the chorus ar* from Cictrinrasti. 
Chicago, St. Louis, C'knekand, Milwaukee. IssuknUb), lt> 



Vl«»»». The progranirnr of the bat Philliarnionat Con- 
cert fur the season oumpriaed Scliiamatura overture to .ffnu- 
f'y.l, Beethoven'* C minor Sympbony,* lYrlud* and Fugue 
by Hugo lleinhold, and l>slt'a Concerto in I. Hat niaj>*. 
pUyad hy Mdlht. Marlba HerumetL Of tbe but named work 
Dr. F-. Hai^lek writ*. In U« A',a./,W, Pr.ut l - 

« The K-flit major Concerto uhihiu Lint aa a ocmipoaer 
in the roost agreeahl* light. Tb* piano ami and ia tbe true 
source whence he derives hit moat original and best qualities ; 
for turn tbe piano ia what mother eartli wu to the ni> i 
kal giant Antwwj. How little and alrnoal aiirestentioua (has 
this Concerto appear cG*n[<ared with tlw tf'roa M •*> w* re- 
cently heard, — and yet how much mora complete in itarsf, 



how much more true, more aterhng. aud mere astisfactory 
it j" Here idea and form igree. a 

w clearly recognised goal. Eseai 
little bit of ornament i.u in the finabj) 
h warndan* draatng^unoa illumbustkm ap 
(wan eflective or at least acc*pUt>le- Wr her* hare Lisst 
to hai best strength and in bia beat styl* ; b* may b* al- 
io wad naasething apart and unusual in the departmeiit of 
which h* u th* mtaiarn ruler, but it it iapoailbl* to 
grant him tb* earn* privilege* in the acred at) I*: th* 
charter of a genial autjectirity ia greatly restricted in th* 
eerrice of general devotuKt. Granted that Wagner i reforni* 
are neceasari and advantagewaa to opera — are they, there 
I lore, necessarily n# for aacred nausi* Y tren for mindi with 
er .en -Brogue boot* it ia still a pretty gouil step fnsn tbe 
Mocuil of Venau to Mount Calvary. It la frequently said 
aa an eacuae for certain nllag* niinaa. rscuarsjahia for their 
want of intellect mid originality, that liud care* more for 
heart titan for music. Th* aunt principal nnaet apply to 
msaaes which aulfrr from a baiunant aurpluaage of Intellect 
md original!!, . The Almighty will assuredly he u highly 
pleased with the CrYua J/,laa — suice Uiat U mid to ha.* 
'prayed rather than composed ' it — u with th* eooutry 
Ili um of tbe iiBOat pious Bchuolmuter We poor mortal* 
of ninaician* would, it i* true, prefer neither on* nor the 
other. W* hettevr, indeed, in our aimplicaty, that the L-ftst 
major Concern, will outlive tb* Oma Jfau. After the 
' Ungailach* llhapsoilwn,' which w* caatulder th* t««t Ihinga 
Lieat lia* wnttsai — |wrhaps hacauu ha did not only < corn 
pott' land alii) las* 'pray ') but also play then, — and. after 
these genial ny pay -pieces, we sari inclined to award lh* 1 1 flat 
niajor Cosvrerto the firat Laac* ansonc, hia compoaiiiuns. Sine* 
be hu no longer unfortunately periurtued tbnrn binujclf, h* 
hu. hy liheral ir.atruction, taken care that young talent 
ahould learn to pray them in bis *piril, u lar, at least, aa 
teaching and laswaiinar anil allow. Ilul Ln how many cases of 
much-laraaaidad • young talent' can w« perceive only lb* 
youth without tU talent! Young plan lata, Irsnal* aa weU 
u male, from all parts U the world fly to lain. Ilk* .warms 
of wups to a tweet tart- Kerry on* who haa laated only a 
•ingle atom of the latter inianediaUly fecit lb* holy ipu-it 
within him. and buuua about the world an eiiiiuhoad huaet, 
u 'a papil of Liart a ' tsccoud degree: 1 a faionle pupil ' i, 
tbongli the world meat unarrstefuUy tsila to diicoaer th* 
sligbteat flsicar of lb* mnidrrful tart. To the lady pianiat* 
who liar* really studied Liaal'a styl* with advatltage, belong* 
Mdlla Martha Haaumert- Of tail and vigorous figure, that 
young lady wlasn at tb* piaiaa it mpecaally a ' Xtrnwayaef*. 
ri*' I'stroi^ plsyrr '!. u panpl* used I-. uy m •.;» dsn of 
Moiart and thou of bm:,,..™. AU tb* octave tnaaagr* 
and chord lea|w were so hsiunarred ami lienirnertru' thai 
they were really quite grand Fortunately. Millie. Uenintert 
understands, also, tbe oppueile; iu the yuaso paasagca ah* 
l«wacsacs tbe art of fluttering lightly and aoftly over th* 
key*. W* can casascielitiowaly praise her. though we bop* 
ah* will in lini* gain repine and natural teelwg; Lev render- 
ing of lb* Corarerto wu hr.Uisi.1, but not Ire* from sflrcta- 
Uon; any ioi* not Inaaring the Utter n.lght, st any rat*, ape 
it m i.unaeroua ujasclally genial tactical | 
ara|nassn*d and repeatedly i 



"ChenUauo," of lb* London Fignv, < 
M I bat* Inahr* me the ^ ' 



■* (May 10 1 : 
rievsrramiu** f<» the teth- 
eoluang Birmingham Musical Featiial, and I must naifes* 
they ahew a arnoui falling ufl from tbe schemes of da y a rtm* 
hv. They include, for tbe morning of Aagrast M, TA* Aav 
y*i | for lb* evening. Mu Urnch'a » Tb* Lay of the BrlL," 
and a niiecetlsfieoue coicert; Angunt 27, morning. Rcwaiuj'a 
JaTiuva aa / .. i. c • eien ug, a mierelbuicnua coiacert and a 
Mynipbony; Auari.il », nawnbig. Tkr if erswiA ; evening, 
M rtaJiat^uana' •• Th, Lyre aud lb* Harp," and . miacel- 
laneous uUwiioa ; and August tt. morubig. CVewbiai'* 
"lasTfuiecn." and M*rarar*raohn'l - Inbgesalig "; and wrea. 
iior. liaiidrl'a Itnui in /oyau. That thta achaco*. iiiperitir 
IB it ia to thaae of lh* ordinary run of Musical Featirala of 
the present day. 1* worthy of Birmingham, nobody wilt, I 
heliere, be able to admit. Tb* committee hare, ttooUuasi, 
found it difficult to induce a foreign masweian of er*io*ne* 
to nrrt* a new work for Btrmincbam . and they ecewi, when 
th*y war* returned by th* chief htrsagn tisaipuBtn. to bar* 
ait doom In their thaar* and to hare resigned themeelrea to 
I her bard tale, ruacollnetiiig lb* failure of their at tempt In 
bring itito further prominence the work of a ferableresataV aosig- 
writer, they faneirxl that the race of British ct-uipuacva wu 
bounded on the north and Booth by aristocracy, on th* east 
by opulenoe, and oar the west by patronage, entirely torgsi- 



tiriat that w* have anurngst oa a hssal of able, if not eery 
-rellJiy. art workera who. had lurinuirfksin^ the eon rags to 

•gainit any i4 their fcseign 
- mingbam. nrdltloally „„ erf 
at, a* to U. Fmlivel, on. of 



gnud account of 
enniTreae* Th* bet I* that 
tb* moat dem«ralK of towns, 
the meet hnxally ncluaiie. 



Tna four dsya' muaical festnal at Pltlahurgh will legin 
May %L The ifranak, F.Uj.-k, and Vrrdi e /Veoaiesi wiU 
lie snug, and in addition there ail) to an afternoon coocert, 
in which the cbiklren of the puUic school* will take rears. 
The following quartet of SOBoiat* u I 

Wbiuraery.MiM Iu Wrjah, Mr r ~ 
M. W. Whimey- 
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BOSTON, JUXE 7. 1S79. 

CONTKMTS. 

84*1*0. ftMi -*terw* 

ttati-Nove* ar HM HtMurr or mi FtoumTiTT l iaoT-tt). 

TrirtrattioA* fr.at Thaytr't t UirJ Vcsuav*. II . . . 
Btauoa'i kti-octi. raat» 

UniU IIOH U llUIB. I. V.i«»r '.lif.-. Fit.( Jrtf- 

atewv Jf.lrrr 

Tatet »■ »*t: Herono »un. From louructleoi of Mr 

vr». ii iio.i «. i,u i'ii | it »ii 

1 1. vra-mr.Ar. 



A Cofttarms ... - 

Cote-Mr* 

Wirnu A. bnrka't ImM — Mn- Mm* Itorj'e Coo- 
p»rY — T. P rurrtar ■ Cuurwrt. 
Siuair-n. v'oaaxir-tsptact ............ 

- llnrtuaaU. — CUn|> 



At! Mr arrtriri e»t mutlr f re erArr rniWi.-trit.nl uvri .tpoVt 
•anilen/t* (4. i .foarael. 



is Dulo-a 6v l!tl; rautrea, .M ItVil Sir.*--, A- H'ili- 
1., ?AJ iratA/agr** &r#»r, A It. Uiaiea, JtfS It'.-i 
I wtrevr, m-J If w /'tt»l,*Wl , to ,V.ir Vera t* A. Bbks- 
TAM. Jm . Jl* (/to** .V r «if, *e«f llc.uaruN, 0*M0» t£ L'O . 

II tw rW» , t. Pnf ir-ytie » r w n lion* * r*> . j/tv 

I.Vlual M r.1, « Cti'af* tf tt* i ll: Hi M Co«r»I, 
fll All 



UrbcUioua ringlrtt rote u|) ever t w lt*re 
take a ilini hiio muiid the Vw white trow, 
IViuling alovr lirr taak. Yrt mice it tairr, 
ll*uruig. prrrlmuce. •"•»» ruaile in ilie wotdi, 
Some taint, iiu.ut.1cd Mir ami 1 llir .Inn*. 
Slie ratted In brad, tikr > bright, .Urtb-I linl, 
And aloel. gunl a tuumeut right ami letl, 
A look ol titiinl prni* Ami ahy turpi t»* 
In bar t.ret tm, Thru Suiuio btu-fuBv 
I hew further hick, mull brlil kit Until, end 
Hat* checked llir verr leading of hav bean, 
\\ Inch llmil^ttl nut luinHy, aa tlwre turned on 
Tlir gteat, wlilr open burl ejre, etiining 
With auch a huM. Hw rad...-,,*, Uiai lir fancied 
Th. happy .un had Irfl there half IU light. 
Oil. and .hit aauirl If 111 hrv-lite»l Irani 
Luted to d.cll there! Anil he nlctl inwardly, 
•■ My gentle dine! Mr goUra r.ol. i««t f»«n! ' 
MArkrtJ iniw llir fnir iwiiik brad waa art And 
With anrli an M^niaitr trntlrnieM arid gmre 
On I mi ubilr. ilmilrr IhrnAl, it arriiinl a 
l.'likJJiui: "« "I" ilrllralr pirrnt itwu. 



ICoutlAUfrJ lr.M» oiaja SI.) 
CkLD Nina waited king in vaSii, itnl ilai. 
For brr jouiift niaairr, at Ibe iuoruini> maai. 
Paat JtMall lir hail a^iin, ai waa hia wont 
Tuo ofirn, — ah, br W. red far ton liAnl ! 
And .Inking brr irray kmi alar aadlr aigbrd, — 
Araatn wiU. llio auu and rirlj l»rk. 
And aUjru lo lila wink. .Writ. Iir-.ili in bjn», 
lie !*<er ibouolH at rr.t. or abwp. cw food, 
L'iiIta. ah. .um.oi.ed him. 

So «bc crtfi mp 
Ari'l Uppeil <apon tbt i|.*jt of bit |[mt w-uik n>om, 
Tim* n^mt^i uhI iiippr.1 in — lie wu ik>1 tW« — 
AM «> puwil d> bit clMiiiUr j«it bc>«fcd; 

lirr» nUtcT . — our nt uiTwIirfr 
Aloot th* wUok. «„l. man, on rwuU br funnd. 
Whrre Siiua, caJUiii; out liia t imr. annglit bin 
Tbrvysh All Hie eiuAAy, aiartit, anuiidit^r baUa. 
For Sanzio Ionic err tbia wia far awav, 
Spanling acrmi ibe plain and tbntu^b tb* wood, 
Bach o'er Uar path trarenrd but yealrr riw. 
Ha |iauaHil not to aalnto (lie iuii, drink lu 
'ITlA Irwahiuua J llir IwAUtrnili niomillg, bant 
But on the etatulKin of • lirram 
Tb*t in the kxif boun of tin. waArful nifht 
Had ripaird to a ftrm Aiid Atad rrroliw. 
Only bit bone, teeliiii[ the vrliat Uirf 
Brnmlb hit Hoof again, threw ban bit brad, 
HnunVd the awret air with wide dualme; noitrila. 
And wliLnnanl loud. And Sanrio i brut rrjoiecd 
At the p«»l on»ni- •• Wlir. a l"er.iA., piiiKs 
Had wo. hU hluclnm Unat! " he uniUM U»nrht( 
- JJaj U» kind ic^i l.i.A nir r»n»r like bia! " 
Abd arwjlj died, •• WVII d.ji». w<U donr. iu« friend! ' 
Oa^ping hi* eteed'l lien Bark, and orgini; Ului 
Still but and Caatrr forward, whale tar bore* 
Whinnied ai^in, and aa with i 
FWw o'er the ground. 

That roar to I 
Th* weU mwinlwred car*ri»g in the a 
Whrr^a riuried ^||| <M^ lie I 

Th'rrw out aTlhadow far and wide 
Santio Iraprd li<htl> duwn, ami Irfl the hiarat 
To lirowae at will amontt tb* ATiua, while he 
Stioir Inward tbe htyiie in n«tr haaU, em fjot : 
Ibat At A Utile diataiirr au lihrnlr 
He rural-bound pauant, * id ■ 
At aljhl of bar lilt hungry t 




a huiurrr rira bad crated, 
Thiwaxh le*ruliic h.«an, to fre>l on tliua aeain, 
And, bidden b, the trunk whmon be le*iwd, 
U. watched her Incur, u««ai, with raptured gut 
And A lieAri awclltn. blub. 

Tin opni window, 
Round which a eAaflibrriuf, rin* luiuriautlr 
Twined iu freah Iwudrilt, hung with auuitl white An 
FrAfnait In tb* faimet iniAje in tbe wutld, 
So iitniio tbouchl. Hrrr BmedetU aat, 
A dAuity baeket in bar tap, whrretii 
She broke book kiiiij irmui ttalkt with butj baud a, 
Huwintiivi a tunr, 1*1 In, bwl irt w> low 
]U breath acArre parted lb* toft, enninr line* 
Of tbe rloaed but. Her bair, tclncty and dark, 
What tbowrb bound back intn a tiuipl* knot, 
V*t WArad ml curled iUctf » wlbVuUr, 



lurciW, and yrt lulf 
« ill ill own !U! 



I!ry<ce* in ita own tur|iu.iiig leant}, — 
Ami bow their linked In rack jiurvat lli^* 
t W fare anil farUB, l^rut to a peffet't whole, 
l^kr Uma And frciln.rtt nf the early drw. 
Mil. »•.. I in.- . •" I- -■ • ,|.l, I:, t r,:.. irt 
TO full-Uo.,, WtlOWAllhOod. 

I'rrrriiinc; uAu^bt, 
She rrrr then b«A up hrr work atmir., 
With it brr l«\An, lull* tuiir, ai.l dn»re<l 
llir Ion*, duk lail.ei, that had wuil-nlg j kiaard 
I lie (AiiiUy tililrd cheik. 

At ieaurlk ahe 
And aat a mumet-t with her th-mlrr ftri^m 
(liajird idly ii'rr llir UttM. while A look 
Uf drrAittl rrtrry, like a iVwtini; ahiitr, 
I'Attrd oirr lifuw and rim; llmi audtlrnly 
A faint, half timet |»»rtnl the nwt hp*. 
And Hie. quiet ri;.,Jr luat itwdf ' 
In a auiall dim|ilr. 

Then the left brr mat. 
Threw the low door wide open, aird let ill 
A ftid U ll u bl, dafctVil witli aliadowy ka.rt 
That merrily played ami lioiml about her br 
Al>d eliding .town Ue dark, rloae fitting 
Towcbed tbe hricht bonier uf tier rob*, 
l ire lUiiilif, Inppin; foot, a* aim aruar 
On lipl« m>w, to faitm bark al-ov* 
A tendril of the line 0,at Inilrd loo low; 
And aa the raited tier llondt, tbe lone white alee 
Fell bark, n'teaJing the fur rounded arm 
An ! tleoitr wrlau Ami Somlo, with bia heart 
Brimful of joy, hanging on „rry 



An.] ao alepped forth at (ail 
He abaal hefor* brr, deffimt 1 



Wlarn 
plunini cap 



In a.ln.l greeting. Her wid«. luttroua eye* 
Lit up with a twiP. 1,-ik i.f reencnilinn. 
And a faint Dudi, hair pleaaure, lntlf aurprlte, 
lluae over brow and uack. but yet her rkwek 
IKmnled arrain, At with a quiet word 
She bade bim enter, fur h* praynl lb* grant 
Of a brief conrerae with brr mother. 

Suaarruwarrl by Brnrdetta, qukklr cam* 
From out an tuner nKnu; jet, Sauxiu tbriaefat, 
With aucuKblne naacbly in hrr atep and mien. 
And a nititruit/ul kaik in Iter dark err*, 
Aa briefly ah* aalutnl hlen, nor IwiQreil 
II* mitrht be anued, like a wclcom* (ru*at. 
And lUud hmelf. to wait hia plcaaur* thu*. 
But be b> BeoedetU turned one* foorr. — 
" WiKild the rrfreab him kindly, rre he took*. 
Wlln a „») draught of water? He 
A enudly diiUnc*, and the aun waa < 



lilad of tbia preterit Unit to put from bim 
One moment lb* tweet niajlr of her pretence. 
That drew hia ryea AgAin and yrt airairi, 
To art them free no mure, and would um much 
Dittrart and hinder him while lie uiuat ataU 
The pnr|KMe that had Irrouclit liiui. Firu now 
When the had TBliithed, and he heard < 
A ailrery kawch owUele, And the old well 
(.'rcak hwAiily, And farxied how prrehuire 
lire HUbr balitii wtaiud up the brimming bucket, 
He tripped And itunililed in bia baaty tprerh, 
Aa be began : - Ihd tliey not aninelimee corn* 
Into the city, nuyhap. fur a while, — 
Or hail they nrt aoene frietnla or kinefulk there. 
Where the might alar, — in fine, would abe [ 
That be ahouhl niiut her dauglitrrV He wu un* 
Win. mail* inch art the labor of hit Mb, 
And l.r bad need uf well a fare aa hen 
For a great pieture uf Ilie Blmteil Virgin. 
Whereon b* wrowebt jutt llieu." 

The « 

In ammoved ttlatie*. ajnl then aWtA hrr heail. 
M No. — tbey bail no auch Irwnd ! I juig yean ago, 
i While her good ton vet lltcsl, — hia wile had diel 
When Due hii child w M bom, - tbey, too, had dwrlW 



In the great town; now all wele 
Yrt rial. — the 
A MAM* IW tmauU uf i 
A dialaiil niiiasn of her own. Ay, a,, 
Anna l.y mute, and a kind, pioua hnirt! 
llul aha Wat old e'rii then, and lung ere thla, 
I'ait duultt, laid bi hrr grave. Heaini irv» brr aoul! 
No, no, — wlmt lie demanded powld not be! " 
Sirr taid, a hanl tone in bar rtnu, rbar ruice, 
Aied then to UnahletU, who reluriuil 
With Uie fn>h draught, plceeliting it lu Svnrin. 
•• leave u*. my child ! " aud niutioued her aaay 
By an iiuiwrloua geature. 

She obeyed, 

With A twift. w.uiilrruig glance at loth oe" them. 
Slipped through tlar dune and i l n ai d it after her. 
But Santio. » i. .I* he drank, bit eager gar* 
Krdluwiug brr every atep. perceived erelong 
llnw tlw duor alowly moved, tlien iiolaelaaate 
Slid a tinall apAce ajar, and tbourb iu vain, 
Uy inch tlv glaive* aa he dared In give, 
lie .itched and wailed to IwMd bee face 
1'eer through it, h* yrt (Aaeiatl that be telt 
lirr awreL, bright eyre un bnu. 

And there in troth 
Sh« eUKvJ, her beating heart clot* to tlie dure, 
To kaik. ikH liaten. In the anttill, crack*d mirror 
Between the window*, that reflected hrre 
The eonvrr witli the pretty, gilded tlinne 
That ahe had decked with fl««»rv an bcair ago, 
Sbr plainly taw tbe late and Sarin Ibat pe-aaed 
Her fancy pataing well e'en yesterday. 
Far more Iban all the ulher noble bud*. 
Then bit companion*. She bad thought of him 
(lh, many, many time*, nitre be bad gone! 
And iu>w WAa gitd to gaxe on him oiteeen 
Till abe temiild hare runtrut. if that might be. 
How litbe be lookeil, and yet ar.ll knit and ttrang. 
With a »' -rt niAntl* flung Arruut bit tnouhlera, 
H-nr young, and yrt It^ig ynvra a full groan man! 
With manly itrength, and winning, youtliful | 
A noble frenkiieM aud aimrdicity. 
And yet a quirt darnily and triile, 
lake A ynurtg priltce'e — waa he auch. pr 
Moat happily hlnit la him. Huw fiir and fine 
Wat the brown, wary hair, that he wore king. 
And now and then tiaaed backward carrletaly. 
Standing nncoirred atill: how gmlly end 
Th* large brown eyea! Only u|**u hia brow 
Then est a look of thought ao deep, ao eameat, 
It teemed like aadueaa, and hia but were grar*. 
Vet tbey could aimle with »-•<-. Iron* awretneaa too: 
And thoa* aoft eye* kiiull* with dancing lighU 
Of apaxkbng mirth And mitrhief! She perceived 
And rioted all. Yet more tluut All tiling* rite, 
A eubtle, powerful aoaiKthiivg, that atreaiurd forth 
Like a rare perfume, of strange, nugie april, 
From hit 1 1: -lit pireence. drew nncouAaowaly, 
But ytt rrauvlleai. all brr heart lu bim. 
Aa tb* thu* w*lched him with hrr met her Ay. 
Soraetlenea aim caught lire owtlined teaturea too: 
How term they totaled ! ah* thought. And once or 
He elighlly frowned, uad preaaed bit tip* t 
And tapped hia (sot. aa liAtf Imfavtietitly, 
I' pori the floor, yet ever with reapect 
Keceiied her wordt. 

For Santio l aw j l i l llw j aal 
Had U. th* rkuir retunwvl Y«t if it chanced 
That the old email, li.ed, and naald be found, - 
Aud he witubl aearrh the town rnrm end to end, — 
Would the not then pertnil lit* child to aire* 
For one abort week. — three day*? II* n l tad ed lon| 
And long at Brat in vain. The wotruul bad 
A tboiiaAiid Argvinienta. and doubt*, and feara, 
That be mutt combat one by one. But aa 
She ttood Itcfore bim thut. unbowed br yean, 
A alatelr prreruc* Kill, and with' • trace 
Of mdde le.nl. in Oie hard-wt feature*. — 
Prrchaner ah* tiro waa fair one* aa her child ; 
Oh uu, jet aurely never half au fair, 
she ive'rr IiamI lltrieiletu'i tender grace! — 
) He liiterwd with what patience he could find, 
| Fur her aweel aake Ami ao at ktrgth. At ' 
Won mivbaji by bit eaoqurnee, mayhap 
By that fire charm that ailent a* llir aim. 
And at unfailing, wrought on Alt. abe laid, 
WrO, let him trek, then ! If old Anna tired, 
Tin. child might go and iUy with her a week. 
One week, hut mark low, nut an luuir twynnd ! 
And be might lh«ii and there — but lu guud truth, 
Who waa he, tliourh, and what hia na.n.V 



He limply aniwered, ■ mayhap " — 

Unbending allgbUy rrom her dignity, 

tht ba lllll Hner, who but J ear 
It. ( elhrn.tt, tin) great aUar |.iro 



PanitlaaTll St, 

Ymt the dear laHica uu the IliU Itooitii 
ThtA mil the foui try rmiitl woulsl tW-k U> *tr 
On IVmU utd ^liilreii. — fhte, too, «cut i • nee 
With Ik-rcdctU, tboutrb the «»y wu laue, ■— 
OMU it be be?" 

■ Tbe kww." be 
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: ao wjdelr farmed. 



•' What though hi. name tree ■ 
A. < h.mortki»U,OK».(jhl." 

She eourinird. 
Wherefore had be rwt told her tin. in now. 
Then i 



'Aft 



So it wm epeedil? filed; 
A image, trllir.tr her IW all wm well. 
If he e.ui.1 liml old Aunt, ami the child 
S.s mlil cume to town with their good, aged nnfUaT, 
Wlthlu three deje (ram then. 

And now It het, 
With wordi of thank, accepted graciously, 
He took hi. lee.ee. wilhcwt another glimpse 
Of Beuedrfl*. But u he looked Uck 
He « bee Hjuwluis in the upon door. 
And (or hie life could not refrain, but U 
lib head to her, again end >et >(tun, 
She wiring hen for aniwer timidly, 

[Ass 



BEETHOVEN AT THE HEIC.HT OF HIS 
PRODUCTIVITY (ISOJ-9). 

TUAMOLATIOK* FBO.I TIIAYBH> TlllltO 

voi.uktr, 

n. 

THE RASOUmOWSKT ytlARTET. 

1808. — Count Kasoumowsky is set down 
in tlio lint of arrival, in Vienna, in the sutn- 
mcr of this JTMLT, an coining from Carlsbad, 
and living in "his owd house,'' — that i» to 
say, in his new palace on the Danube canal, 
to which he had removed a short time be- 
fore from the Wollzeil ; he had furnished its 
interior in Uio most splendid style. Of 
course he could not compete with men like 
Lohkowitzor Katerhazy (princes with exten- 
sive hereditary po.ses.ions) in the keeping 
of an orchestra or vocal choir ; but it did 
lie in his power and corresponded with bis 
lute to have the first string quartet of Eu- 
rope in his service. His own .kill qualified 
him perfectly to play the second violin, 
which ho commonly did ; but the young 
Muyseder, or some other one of the first 
violinists of the capital, was always ready to 
take his place when so requested. There- 
fore only three permanent engagements were 
necessary ; and these were now made, in the 
late summer or early autumn of 1808. 

Scbuppunzigh, the first quartet player of 
his time, but still without a permanent posi- 
tion, received the place of first violinist fur 
life, and to him was intrusted the selection of 
the rest. He at once recommended Weiss 
for the viola whom Kasoumowsky accepted, 
and to whom he assigned suitable lodgings 
for himself and family in the bouses con- 
nected with his palace. Of Joseph Linkc's 
skill and talent Schuppanzigh bad received 
ao favorable an impression that he secured 
for him the place of violoncellist. He was a 
young man of twenty-five years, 1 in his ex- 
terior a little hunchbacked, an orphan from 
bis childhood. Seyfried, in whose orchestra 
Linkc was solo violinist for many years, 
aays of him: "At the age of twelve the 
orphan boy came to Brcslau, to the Doniiui- 

i 



I daring hil last T<sn wu solo viohuittllUt at the 
.n-der-Wien. Kapellmeister Adolf* Miillrr. of 
thai Uwwlre, describee his personal appearance a* fnliuwe : 
- Unite wm of middle suture, wUh a somewhat ertehed 
bark, — perhaps from the conliiioa] handling of hii Imlru- 
nsent, which afterwards reduced him to s hunchback. Face 
and t*air fleshe, somewhat puffed out: a pale, tuoiiotuftout 
coeupleil.in; hair s grot deal mingled with gray. He 
spoke little, - .rill leu .ben he handled bis instrument, of 
which (without cttarUUn.jV he wiu a master in e.erj re- 
spect; for Uftke waa uni.eemsJv known and honored, not 
only M s eorreet phi.ee, but eieo s technical mailer." 
(from * Letter to U» Author, April », if't.) 



cans, in whose choir ho had to assist with 
the violin; and from the accomplished or- 
ganist, Haniach, he received his initiation 
into thorough-bass, at well as on the organ. 
Then also he begun, under Lose's anil Flero- 
ming's guidance, to learn the violoncello; 
making such decided progress that, when 
ttie former left the theatre orchestra over 
which C. M. von Welter presided, he was 
already qualified to take his place. In the 
year 1808 he resolved to visit Vienna, where 
he arrived on the first of June, and soon 
after was received into the HatttkaptUe of 
Prince Bum mowsky. Here he enjoyed 
the fortuoo of becoming acquainted with 
Beethoven, who truly prized the talented 
young artUt, wrote much for him, and even 
studied after bis ideas. Hence Linke, with 
bis Commiiitonen (comrades in arms, fellow- 
studenU) acquired, so to say, a European 
fame in the performance* of the tone-crea- 
tions of this genial master." 

Fcirster was tho Couut's instructor in 
musical theory, the learned Bigot was his 
librarian, and his talented lady whs pianist. 
These were the year. (18118-15) in which, 
according to Seyfried'* account, Bccthovon 
was, so to cay, cock of the walk in the 
princely house. " All that he composed was 
there tried, though smoking hot from the 
pan, and executed according to his own di- 
rections with hairbreadth exactness, — just 
ha he wished to have it, anil not in the least 
otherwise. — with a zeal, a love, a complying 
spirit, and a piety, which could only emanate 
from such glowing worshipers of his ex- 
alted genius; and it waa only through the 
deepest penetration into hi* most secret in- 
tentions, through tho most perfect apprehen- 
sion of their spiritual tendency, that those 
quartettista, in the delivery of Beethoven's 
compositions, atlaiued to thai universal celeb- 
rity alsout which only one voice reigned in 
the whole world of art." 

A COKCKHT WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 

1808. — In return for tho noble contribu- 
tion which Beethoven, through his works and 
his personal services, had mode to the char- 
ity concerts of April 17 and November IS, 
llartl granted him the free use of the 
Theater-ati-der-Wien for an " Akademio " 
(concert), which was announced in the IFi'e-nrr 
Zcitung of December 17, as follows : — 

MIBICAL ACADX.Hr. 

" On Thursday, the lid December, Lttdwig 
van Beethoven will have the honor to five a 
musical academy In the K. K. Privil. Theater-an- 
dcr-Wien. Tbc pieces collectively are of hie 
composition, wholly new, and have not yet been 
heard in public. First Park !. A symphony, 
under the title 1 Rwollection of Country Life.' in 
F major (No. 5). 2. Aria. J. Hymn, with 
Latin text, written in church style with chorus 
and solos. 4. Pianoforte concerto, plavcd by 
himself. 

"Second Part. 1. Grand Symphony in C 
minor (No. 6). 2. Sanetus, with Latin text, 
written in Church style with chorus and solos. 
8. Fantasia on the pianoforte alone. 4. Fan- 
tasia on the pianoforte, which ends by degrees 
with the entrance of the whole orchestra, and ut 
last with the falling in of choruses bv way of 
finale. 

" Boxes and reserved teats are to be had in 



the KrUgerstratse, No. 1074, in the first story. 
The beginning is at half-past six." 

Can the annals of musical art name any 
concert programme of purely new works — 
and such works ! — collectively by the same 
composer, which will bear comparison with 
the above ? 

The high importance of the compositions 
produced on this occasion, tho strange events 
which (according to the reports) took place 
thore, and the somewhat contradictory a**er- 
tions of persons who were present, justify 
tome paint to tift tho testimony and set it 
right, even at the riak of wearying the 
reader. 

It is to be lamented that the concert of 
November 15 hat been so completely for- 

I gotten by all those whose contemporary 
reports or later remiuisceuces are low the 
only sources for our knowledge ; for it it 
certain that, either in tho rehearsals or in 
the public performance, something occurred 

' which caused a serious estrangement and a 
rupture between Beethoven and the orches- 
tra. But just this it sufficient to obviate 

> certain otherwise insuperable difficulties. 
Whoever it familiar with the various writ- 

' ings of Sehindler will recollect the bitterness 
with which he alludes to Ries, — nay, goes 
so far at to ascribe unworthy motives to hit 
statement in the Aufixra (p. 84), that once a 
scene occurred where the orclM-stra made the 
composer feel himself in the wrong, "and in 
all earnestness insisted upon it that he should 
not direct. So Beethoven during the re- 
hearsal was obliged to stay in the anteroom, 
and il lasted a long time before this differ- 
ence was made up." It will presently ap- 
pear that Sehindler in this case is entirely in 
tho wrong, nttd that such a scene did actu- 
ally occur in the November concert; but 
first a narrative from Spohr's Autobiography 
must be taken into consideration. " Sey- 
fried," he writes, " to whom I expressed my 
astonishment at Beethoven's singular manner 
of directing, told of a tragicomical incident 
which happened at Beethoven's last concert 
in the Theater-an-der-Wieu." 

Beethoven played a new Pianoforte Con- 
certo by himself, but forgot, at tho very first 
tuili, that he was solo-player, sprang up, and 
began to direct in bit manner. At the first 
tforzando he flung his arms so wide apart 
that he threw both candlca from the piano 
desk upon the floor. The public laughed, 
utid Beethoven was to beside himself at this 
disturbance thai he made the orchestra stop 
and begin anew. Seyfried, in his anxiety 
lest the same mishap should repeat itself in 
the same passage, ordered two choir l«iys to 
station themselves near Beethoven, and bold 
the candlesticks in their hands. One of 
them unsuspectiugly stepped too near, and 
looked over into the piano part. Accord- 
ingly, when the fatal tforzando came along, 
ho received from Beethoven's out-sweeping 
right hand such a hard slap in the face, 
that the poor lad in terror let the candle 
full to the ground. The oilier boy, ntoro 
cautious, watched with anxious looks all 
Beethoven's motions, and succeeded in evad- 
ing the blow by quickly ducking down. If 
the public laughed before, this time it broke 
out into a truly bacchanalian jubilee. Beet- 
hoven was so enraged that at the very first 
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chord of the solo he broke half a dozen 
strings. All the exertions of the true friends 
of music to restore peace aud attention were 
for the time being fruitless. Hence the 
Allegro of the Concerto was lost entirely for 
the audience. After that mUhap Beethoven 
never would give another concert." 

The great inexactness and the extraor- 
dinary faults of memory in Spohr's Auto- 
biography, even in matter* which he himself 
had occasion to observe, are well known to 
every competent judge; but where be, as in 
this narration, repeats from memory circum- 
which have been imparted to him by 
the doubt acquires an especially 
for exercise. It stands perfectly 
established that in the concert nothing or the 
sort occurred ; consequently all that hu re- 
lates about the public, al>out the efforts of 
the friends of music, ami of the Allegro being 
lost, has its foundation solely in Spohr's 



a letter, dated Dec. 28, 
1808. with an account of the 



•'The past week," he writes, "in which 
the theatres were closed and the ovenings 
occupied with public musical performances 
and concerts, I was not a little at a loss with 
all my zeal and my purpose of hearing nil 
there was here. Especially was this the 
case on the 22d, when the musicians here 
gave the first grand musical performance of 
this year in tho court theatre, for their ex- 
cellent widows" and orphans' institution ; but 
on the time day IWthoven also gave, in 
the great suburban theatre, a concert for his 
own benefit, in which only compositions of 
his own work were performed. I could 
not possibly lose this, and so accepted with 
heartfelt thanks the kind offer of Fritm 
Lobkowitz to take me with him to his )>ox. 
There, in the most bitter cold, from half-past 
six to balf-jiasi ten, we sat it out, and found 
the saving verified, that one may easily have 
loo much of a good thing, — still more of a 
strong thing. The b»x was in the first tier, 
quite near the stage, on which the orchestra, 
and Beethoven, directing in the midst of 
them, stood very closo to us. I did not like, 
any more than the exceedingly kind-hearted, 
delicate prince, to leave the box before the 
concert was entirely over, although many a 
failure in execution excited our impatience 
in a high degree. The poor Beethoven, 
who in this his concert had the first and only 
gain in solid cash that be could find in the 
whole year, had found in its arrangomeiit 
and its execution many a great obstacle ami 
only weak support. Singers and -orchestra 
were composed of very heterogeneous ele- 
ments ; and it had not been possible to 
procure a complete rehearsal of a single one 
of the pieces to be performed, all of which 
were full of the greatest difficulties. Yel 
you will i.e astounded to hear what a quan- 
tity of things by this fruitful genius and 
indefatigable worker were performed in the 
course of four hours. 

"First, a Pastoral Symphony, or ' Recol- 
lections of Life in the Country," etc 

Every number of this was a very long and 
perfectly developed movement, full of vivid 
paintings a-id of brilliant thoughts and fig- 
ures; and this one pastoral symphony lasted 



longer than a whole court concert is allowed 
to last with us." 

What reception the symphony found with 
the listeners is nowhere reported. Tlit cor- 
respondent of the Allymrine Aftitibdiscftr 
Ztitung evades nil criticism. But the com- 
poser shared tho customary honor of being 
called out at the end of it, as appears from 
an anecdote related by V. Hitler. - One of 
the best known Russian friends of music, 
Count Wilhourski, told me," lie says, " how 
he was sitting alone in tho reserved seats at 
the first performance of the 1'nsloml Sym- 
phony ; and how Beethoven, when he was 
called out, made to him a (so lo say) per- 
sonal, hslf-fricndly, half-ironical bow." 

Reichardt continues: - Then followed, as 
the sixth piece (the Pastorale counting as 
live) a long Italian arena, sung by Demoi- 
selle Kilitzky, the beautiful Bohemiennc 
with the lovely voice. That the fair child 
trembled more than she sang was excusable 
enough in the grim and bitter cold ; for we 
too shuddered in the close boxes, wrapped in 



"Seventh piece : a Gloria in choruses 
and solo*. Unfortunately the execution was 
an utter failure. Eighth piece: a new 
Forte-piano Concerto, of monstrous difficulty, 
which Beethoven executed wonderfully well, 
aud in the very quickest tempos. The 
Adagio, a masterpiece of lovely, sustained 
melody, he actually sang upon his instru- 
ment, with a deep melancholy feeling that 
streamed through inc. Ninth piece : a grand, 
scry elaborate, excessively long Symphony. 
A gentleman near us assured ub. that at the 
rehearsal he had seen that the violoncello 
part alone, which was very actively employed, 
filled four and thirty sheets of paper. To 
lie sure, the note-writers understand here 
how to stretch things out, nut less than the 
court aud lawyers" copyists with us. Tenth 
piece: a Sanctus again, with chorus and solo 
|xrts. This, like the Gloria, was a total 
failure in the execution. Eleventh piece : 
a long Fantasia (improvisatori ?) in which 
Beethoven exhibited his whole mastery; aud 
finally, for the close, another Fantasia, in 
which presently the orchestra, and at last 
the chorus, came in. This singular idea 
was most unluckv in the execution, through 
such a complete confusion in the orchestra 
that Beethoven, in his holy zeal for art, 
thought no more of the public or the place, 
but shouted out for them to stop and begin 
it over again. You can imagine how 1 
suffered there with all his friends. At that 
moment I wished thai I had had the courage 
to go out earlier." 

{Tot* 



in 18'>2) at Weimar with his Denvenuto 
Cellini and Jiumto and Juliet. The town 
was full of poets ami distinguished musicians, 
ami the enthusiasm was still at its height, 
when J. C. Lobe, a celebrated composer and 
author, and one of Berlioz's Butt fervent 
partisan*, thought it a favorable op|>ortuuity 
for the propagation of his own views and 
the demonstration of the ideas, tendencies, 
and aspirntions of the author of Benve- 
rm/o, and it' appeared to bim that the most 
efficacious means to secure his end would be 
to gflt Berlioz to write a condensed form of 
his musical creed. Having communicated 
this idea to the master, Berlioz addressed to 
him, in reply, the above-mentioned letter, 
which was published in Lobe's ^lieyrnde Hldt- 
ler fur AfutU : — 

Sib, — You invite me lo write for your journal 
an epitome of my opinions on the present and 
future state of musical art, requesting mc to dis- 
pense nitli the history of the past. I thank you 
for this reserve ; but in order to contain even the 
abridgment you desire, a large volume would bo 
necessary, and your Fliegende BItiltrr [tiling 
leaves] would no longer be able to •• fly." If I 
understand you rightly, it is simply an authentic 
accuunt of the musical faith I profess that you 
wish me to publish. It is I ' 




BERLIOZ'S MUSICAL CREED. 

irm lb* Uuutoa Hiules! SunJ.nl I 
Tns following letter (which we translate 
from our Brussels contemporary, I*t Guide 
Mutieal) is not unpublished, bul it is little 
known ; and we are surprised, seeing its im- 
portance, that M. D. Bernard did not find a 
place for it in his carefully compiled " Corre- 
s|«ndenc4> of Berlioz." The history of this 
epistle, which displays the vigorous mind of 
iho writer, is as follows : Hector 
had just gained a wonderful success (this 



court the honors of naliuoal representation. Now 
I have not the slightest ambition in this direction. 
I wish to be neither deputy, senator, consul, nor 
burgomaster. Besides, if I aspired to the pos- 
session of consular dignities, it appears to mc the 
tn-st thiiiz I could do to obtain the suffrages, not 
of the people, but of the patriciaos in art, would 
' be to imitate Marius Curiolanus, — appear at the 
forum, and, uncovering my breast, display the 
' wuunds that I have received in the defense of 
| my country. Is no* ray profession of faith ap- 
parent in everything I have bad the misfortune to 
write, in what I have done and in what I have 
not done ? What, musical art is to day you 
know, and you cannot think that I am ignorant 
of it; but what it will be, neither you nor I can 
tell. What. then, shall I say on this subject 7 
As a musician I hope much may be pardoned me, 
as I have loved much ; as a critic I have been, 
am, and shall he cruelty punished, because I have 
bad, have, and always -hall have in my nature a 
certain amount of hatred and contempt. This is 
only jusl ; bul this contempt is no doubt pos- 
sessed by you, and there is no need to point out 
its particular objects- 
Music is llie most poetic, else most powerful, 
the roost enduring, of all the arts. It ought also 
to be tiic most free ; but it is not so, and from 
this cause arise our artistic griefs, obscure de- 
votcdness, lassitude, despair, and longings for 
death. Modern music, music (I do not speak of 
the courtesan of that name, who is recognized 
everywhere) with certain connections, may be 
compared to the Andromeda of old, divinely 
beautiful in her nudity, whose flashing glances 
arc split up into many colored rays while passing 
across the prism of her tears. Chained to a rock 
on the edge of a vast ocean, whose waves heat 
against its sides without cessation and cover her 
pretty feet with seething slime, site awaits the 
IVrscan conqueror who is to break her fetters and 
dash to pieces forever the chimera called Routine, 
from whose menacing jaws whirlwinds of pesti- 
lential and destroying smoke are continually shot 
forth. I believe, however, that this monster is 
growing old : bis movements have not their youth- 
ful energy, his teeth arc decayed, his claws 
blunted, and as his heavy paws slip as he places 
them on the edge of the rock on which Androm- 
eda is enchained, be begins to recognize Urn 
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■ of bis efforts to f calc it, and that he 
must aeon return to the abyi* from whence lie 

when the beast is dead, what wilt there 
for the faded luvcr to Jo but to «wioi to lier, 
break her bnnd«, tod, carrying her detracted 
acrosa the waves bring her back to G»WI| at 
the risk even of feeing Andromeda reward an I 
nioch zeal with indifference and coldness?) 
Vainly will the satyr* of neighboring eavernt 
laugh at his anxiety to deliver brr ; in vain will 
they ery, with their goats' voices', " Fool ! let 
her remain captivu ! You cannot tell whether 
she would bestow herself on you were she free. 
Naked and in chains the majesty of her misfort- 
une b only the more impregnable." The lover 
who truly loves has a just horrur of such a crime, 
and would rather receive than take away. Not 
only will be save Andromeda, but, after having 
bathed with bis tears the feel so cruelly tortured 
by heavy chains, he would give her wing* to in- 
crease her liherty. 

This is sir, all the profession of faith that I 
can make to yoo, and I do it tolely for the purpose 
of proving that I have a faith, in which respect 
so many professors are wanting. Unfortunately 
for me, I have one and have long publicly pro- 
fessed it, piously obeying the evangelical precept. 
The text must be greatly in the wrong that says, 
M By faith alone are we saved," for I find, on the 
contrary, that it is by fnitb alone tint we are 
lost, and I also find that it Is ruining me. Such 
Is my conclusion, only adding (as my Galilean 
friend, Greipenkeri, doe* at the bottom of all his 
letters). £,' pur $i muoee. Don't denounce me to 
the iloly Inquisition. Hector Berlioz. 



LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 

BY FAJSSY RAYMOND RITTER. 

L 

VAtujAlt COLLEGE. 

Dear Mr. Dwiairr, — In answer to your 
inquiries regarding the musical w situation " at 
Vassar College, I am happy to inform you that 
the year of study now drawing to a close. In lite 
school for musical art there, has been one calcu 

tkm of an observer like myself, — one whose 
warm sympathies arc with it in all its workings, 
— but also of a nature to give satisfaction to 
those practically concerned in it as instructors 
and students. A genuine spirit of harmony 
pervades it; the plans of its director are fol- 
lowed with the surety of complete confidence by 
an able corps of teachers, two of whom are Vas- 
sar graduates ; and tills confidence Is shared by 
every student. Here, all feel, there is no sham ; 
no forced, feverish striving for superficial, tem- 
porary success; no experimentalizing, and yet 
no standing still. Here is an atmosphere of 
emulation, not overdriven to the ex- 
of ambitious rivalry; solid acquirement. 
Interest in the students' improvement, 
friendly eiprit tit corpt, — in a few wurds, the 
inspiration of true art, and the life, the progress, 
that result from this. 

The number of students in the various branches 
of music taught at Viator College baa been 
large this year, especially considering how many 
Institutions of the kind, following Vassar's ex- 
ample, have been lately established. This un- 
mistakable proof of the popularity of the musical 
department of Vassar College is partly owing to 
the excellent results of last year, ■ — the first, 
initial year of its formation as a school of art on 
a footing of as much independence as is possible 
In a school not wholly isolated, but branching 
from a foundation of general collegiate education. 



and piuno-forte playing, and harmony, 
SM hundred and fifty: several of these 
are especial art students, who enter this college 
for the sole purpose of cnjo\ing the musical 
advantages it has to offer. Seven concerts have 
been jiven since last November, though the 
entire plan includes nine, two of which will 
occur during this closing month of the collegiate 
year. Four of these are given by advanced 
students, three by artists, two by teachers. Two 
of the artist concerts were performances of 
classic chamber music by Messrs. Bergner, 
Matxka, anil Schwarx, with the assistance of 
students. 'Hie third was a pianoforte recital by 
Franz Rummel. This was Mr. Rommel's first 
recital, though not his first ap|iearance, in 
America j and the programme was the same 
that he hat since repealed with such success in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere. This pro- 
gramme was a test of the artist's marvelous 
acquired powers, and of his excellent and often 
original conception of the master-works be inter* 
preted, — especially Bach's Chromatic Fantasia, 
and Chopin's Polonaise. Op. 63, — tltc bass oc- 
tave passages of which he emphasized with finely 
graduated force and delicacy, — anil in what a 
(cwi^o he played the l.iszt Tarantella I But 
mechanical dexterity is now so common, such a 
matter of course to be,exiiectrd from all pianists, 
tbat even Mr, Rummcl's mngnificcnt technical 
ability would not appear so remarkable, were it 
not for the magnetic warmth of a certain eager- 
of expression, a rash impulsiveness, that 
it a peculiarly interesting and piquant col- 
oring. Was it not your own " Fair Harvard " 
that first among colleges after Vassar, had the 
courage and wisdom to organize, within its own 
walls, a regular season of orchestral and cham- 
ber concerts, — or am I mistaken ? 

Every concert given at Vassar is prefaced by 
a short introductory address from Dr. Ritler, 
explaining and analyzing the principal numbers 
on the programme, — a system first 44 inaugu- 
rated " by him. Besides this Dr. Rittcr gives a 
regular bi-monthly series of lectures to the mu- 
sical department during the year. But Vassar 
students ore nut wholly dependent on concert* 
given within it* walls. As New York it only 
three hours distant, students are able to attend 
matinee performances of opern and 
and to return on the same day. This 
is one of which they have frequently availed 
themselves this season, by listening to the mas- 
terpieces of symphonies or vocal composition 
performed by the Carlbcrg, Damropch, or Phil- 
harmonic orchestras, the Mapleson opera com- 
pany, the organ .recitals io various churches, 
etc. 

The school nf musical art at Vassar possesses 
a circulating library which cuntains more than 
six hundred numbers, and there are many excel- 
lent works on musical literature in the college 
library. Tbe appearance as solo pianiste (at 
the evening entertainment which takea place at 
Vassar on the anniversary of its founder's birth- 
day) of Miss Stevens, a graduate of 1S77, ami 
pupil of Dr. Ritter for four years, was an Inter- 
esting event of this season. Since she gradu- 
ated, the lady, who it a 
executable, has appeared with success at 
concerts in California and the West, and now 
goes, by the advice of Dr. Ritter. to study for 
two years with Dra. Von Biilow and Liszt, before 
entering upon the career of a professional pia- 
niste. May Miss Stevens never depart from the 
ideal artistic principles which her instructor has 
inculcated ! And that her future career may 
prove entirely successful, is the wish of nil her 
friends. The stamlard of excellence in perform- 
ance among the students In this school it to 



I chorus sing- 1 high tbat it excites surprise even in artists, who 



listen to the singing and pla) ing of 1 
with admiration for the method of tuition cm- 
ployed, when they hear how short a time pupils 
are allowed (save in exceptional cases) for daily 
practice. And. soung as Vassar is. several 
of its musical students of former years are already 
successfully engaged at teachers or orgirtiista 
elsewhere. 

Vassar College, standing in the front rank of 
women's colleges, is peculiarly a mark for com- 
ment ami criticism. I luive observed that in 
New York society, and among my European cor- 
respondents one question Is more frequently 
put to me on this subject than any either, 44 How 
tunny famous women has Vassar College turned 
out yet ? " Should a lively demand for 44 famous 
women " ever arise, no doubt a mill to supply 
the necessary artirle will speedily be establislvd. 
At present there is no very apparently pressing 
necessity for an immediate supply, — or of fa- 
mous men either, to judge from the fact, of which 
a distinguished editor (who should know) re- 
cently informed me, that no ••Free.!' man has 
graduated from Yale or Harvard for fifty years. 
, If this be true, why expect so much more, in one 
fifth of the time, from Vaasar College and the 
I inferior tex 7 It is enough to ask from col- 
legiate education that it should raise the average 
mind of the average thousands of students to a 
higher plane of thought and action ; and this it 
certainly does. Genius it cannnt create, ami 
exceptional natures will always find their own 
way to exceptional acquired excellence. In this 
elevation of the faculties, this discipline of the 
it a powerful agent; and, although 
of such a study may not always be- 
come apparent in rare artistic accomplishment* 
(demanding rare artistic qualifications), its effects 
will invariably appear in the form of greater 
harmony and breadth of character, superior 
grace of manner and softness of disjsosition. 
Thia result, and the favorable effect upon health 
of a judicious ttudy of art, ought to be enough 
to establish iu utilitarian claims to respect, even 
among those who are incapable of perceiving its 
beauty, or its elevated rank among the highest 
achievements of the mind. 

President Caldwell Isolds out promises of ex- 
cellent things in the way of lectures upon art 
and literature, etc , to be given In the lecture 
hall of Vassar College next winter. The Rev. 
Mr. Spaulding, well known to you in 
hat already given there two of those illt 
Icuires of his on painting, architecture, etc., 
which have been found so highly interesting 
wherever be has delivered them, from their re- 
fined tune of literary culture anil experience. 
If a great painter docs not so much place a 
picture on canvas at raise the veils that separate 
him from the picture of his Imagination, thu 
appreciative commentator on such a picture un- 
veils beauties to the eye of the ordinary observer 
tbat would otherwise remain unseen by him; 
and the expression of enlightened individual 
opinion is. always suggestive, even though the 
ideas of n non- professional may sometimes dia- 
agree with the accepted canons of artists. The 
same quality of liberal appntiativenest which it 
to be found in the lectures of Mr. Spaulding 
characterizes (as you are aware) Mr. Fields'* 
analy sis of the works of Tennyson, which was 
also listened to at Vasaar last winter. Ladie* 
in general, and we English ladles In particular, 
may not wholly share the opinion of Mr. Field* 
in regard to Tennyson's mediae si ideal of wom- 
anhood ; but all must agree with him in desir- 
ing a more complete and solid study of English 
literature than the system that generally pre- 
vails. The spirit of such lecture* a* these i* 
one well adapted to further something more than 
the interests of literature, — those of human 
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fraternity ; and where 'hull we find this spirit 
more nobly embodied than In the creations of 
»rt and poetry? Ports, artists, are the truest 
republicans ! When in presence of a work of 
art, utterly opposed. |>erhap*. in its character to 
all previously acquired thoughts, ideas, anil 
habits, who lias not, in a moment of jny, grief, 
or perturbation, felt a mysterious, foreign, aod 
yet strangely familiar influence whisper to hliu. 
in seme beautiful vene, some hamionloua suc- 
cession of tones, some rich combination of colors, 
" Dost thou not understand nie ? For most surely 
do I understand thee : 1 havo suffered and re- 
joiced, loved and hated, like thee, and yet a 
thousand times more profoundly, as the poet and 
the artist must, ere Uiey arc consecrated to their 
mission. Look, listen, brother 1 and then may 
rest and benediction descend upon thee I " 

Your, faithfully, ¥. R. R 

Mat 26. 



TALKS ON ART. -SECOND SERIES. 1 

rnon ixsTRUCTtoxa or am. William m 
hvxt to iu» rvnu. 

m 

AFTER you have (dared the shadows on that 
face, you want to make it subtle, to jet the dream 
of it- Don't have the pupils of the eyes small 
and decided I It is only when people are angry 
that the pupil grows small. When they are 
pleasetl and quiet the pupd grows large. See 
how little you notice the distinction between pu- 
pil and iris when •■mi are at a very short distance ! 

" 1 've made the shadow on the cheek too black." 

If you put in vour other darks strung enough, 
it will not look black. 

-Besides, I have made it so bad in color that 
I don't like to go on with It." 

It is in a goud state to go on with, if you will 
put some greenish yellow, terre-verte Lrule'e, and 
raw sienna, into that crimson shadow on the face- 
Just use the opposite colors, and it will come 
righL 

I don't like the spots in your backgrounds. 
Yon ought to be able to get just as much air and 
color in them by painting them flat, and your 
figures would come out belter. But I dun't 
mean to tell you a great deal. I think that it is 
better that 1 should not. You ought to find out 
things for \ ourself ; and if there is anything that 
I ought to set you ri-ht about, like those back- 
ground., I will. But I shall not take the respon- 
aiUlity if you spoil them. 

•• How far shall I carry the face ?" 

As far as you like. 

If that little girl won't sit still, get a photo- 
graph of her. I know that it is horrid to work 
from photographs generally; but you must have 
something to help you about the exactness of it. 
If you get into a real scrape with iL take another 
canvas, and paint her head on that. 

That child's foot ought not to turn up so on 
one side. The figure would stand much better 
if it were brought down true. And that 's no 
way to do a fiddle I Just think what a violin is I 
How carefully It la made ! Eiehberg could tell 
in a minute who bad made an old violin; there 's 
so much in the look of it. And it is not a thing 



smart, never leave it on that account, if it is not] 
right. Don't be afraid to carry your things 
where they might to go. 

You are on the right track. You are going on 
well. But I 'm sure it won't make you pedantic 
if I say that now you must be sure ot having cer- 
tain things exactly risht ; and that you must try 
for a certain simplicity beyond what you have. 
I know it is easy for you to make the hard. 

drawing," that people talk so much 
There is a great deal more thought in 
looser work. I like your studies. There is 
thought in every one of them. And that can't 
be said of all pictures. 

Wwqfot't journal of iHiwtc. 

SATURDAY. JUNE 7, 1879. 



You must learn to be very careful. All the 
great men, Velasqurx, anJ the rest, were tremen- 
dously careful. I have said that to you forty 
times ; and I know that it won't make the least 
difference. Put in the whole subject at once, in 
masses, painting loosely. But don't precise any- 
thing unless you do it tzacllg right. And because 
a thing looks quickly done, and as if you were 
■ Gspyrlgbt, 1879, by flsta. it. Kuowlto.. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON MUSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 
I. 

It seems to me that the time when it was 
incumbent on every true music-lover to exert 
himself to the uttermost to encourage the diffu- 
sion of musical knowledge ihrouglsout our coun- 
try has now gone by. True, that time is not 
yet long past : but such is the pace at which 
everything rushes onward nowadays that music- 
al institutes have sprung up on every hand, 
and are within the reach and means of almost 
every one. Musieal instruction, as an item in 
the regular course at our public schools, is now 
an established fact. In so Jar as a general 
knowledge of tuu»ical matters is concerned, Iw 
who runs may learn. I would by no means be 
thought to regret this, or to urge anything 
against it : it is wholly to be rejoiced at, and 
not at all to be deplored'. Yet it does seem that, 
in view of the great tendency of our peculiar 
ci> dilation to favor the wide-spread diffusion of 
everything, from printed cotton goods to relig- 
ious principles, It would be well now for tliose 
who have the honor of music at heart to exert 
all their influence in the direction of concentrat- 
ing higher musical instruction ; of making it more 
thorough and clearer of all dubious elements, 
for the benefit of the very and decidedly mu- 
sical few instead of the vaguely musical many. 
In this I refer more especially to what is com- 
monly called theoretical teaching, — the study of 
harmony, countcrjioint, and other items in the 
art of composition. Music is as yet somewhat 
of an exotic in America; it has been going 
through the process of transplanting for some 
time, and is taking quite as kindly to our soil as 
there was any reason to expect it would. We 
have made es|>ci ially rapid progress in respect 
to musical performance. I need only mention 
Mr. Theodore Thomas's orchestra in Cincinnati, 
the Philharmonic orchestra in New York, the 
llamlel and Haydn Society in Boston, and the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, known pretty well 
all over the country (though it was cradled 
undrr the shadow of Bunker Hilt Monument), 
to show dial we are not wanting in excellent 
musical means. Some of our pianists, too, 
could take a very high rank anywhere and 
everywhere; and Albaui, Miss Cary, and Miss 
Thursby show well what we can do in the way 
of singing. 

But it is not the fine means of performing 
music that sets the musieal stamp upon a coun- 
try. It is nut the quality of music it perforins 
and listens to,' nor lite manner in which it per- 
forins It, but the quality of the music it produces. 
We hare already done something in the way 
or musical production, and some of our fellow, 
countrymen can seriously lay claim to the title 
of composer; yet ours can hardly be called a 



composing people in any high sense of the term. 
But the number of young men who aspire to 
follow the lead of Mr. Paine and Mr. Dudley 
Buck is every year Increasing, and it is no very 
visionary possibility that the time is drawing 
nigh when a highly respectable number of com- 
positions in the more serious forms will be turned 
out annually by native-born Americans. Of the 
vast number of pupils who study harmony at our 
conservatories, there is a fair percentage who do 
so with some more ambitious aim than the t 
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getting a comprehensive, bird's-eye view of the 
art of music, or the qualifying themselves for 
improvising unobjectionable interludes between 
the verses of a psalm-tune in church. It is 
upon just these ambitious ones that the best and 
purest didactic musical force in our country 
should be concentrated. A* for the others, they 
do very well to support conservatories fisr the 
benefit of themselves and their more worthy 
brethren : non rayionam di lora ! 

But, considering the fact that we actually 
have a respectable number of young Americans 
who dream of the chance of becoming com- 
posers, I would say a thoughtful word or two, 
not to our noble army of teachers (that I am by 
no means entitled to do), but to themselves. 
To be sure, one is a little inclined, when one 
sees a young man about to enter upon the 
arduous path of musical composition, to repeat 
to him Punch's advice " to those about to be 
married." But this is a purely cynical way of 
facing the question, and will not advance mat* 
ters one whit. 1 am well aware that one 
most unruly and recalcitrant mortals bn 
is the really talented pupil in composition 
hard to lead, and impossible to drive; hi 
celled in unmanagcablcneas only by the 
ally bright and clever pupil, who has a quick 
intelligence and decided tastes, but no special 
musical talent. Yet I will take courage. I 
have long been struck with a singular phenome- 
non In my own experience as a teacher, which 
is that pupils, almost without exception, who 
have shown very marked ability, and have made 
gratifying progress in the study (so called) of 
harmony, meet with far less Clattering success 
so soon as they begin the study of counterpoint 
proper. This difference has seemed to me too 
great to be accounted for merely by the com- 
parative difficulty of the two studies. I think 
that it arises mainly from a false appreciation, 
on the part of the pupil, of the fundamentally 
different nature of the two studies. Harmony 
and counterpoint are, in common parlance, loosely 
lumped together under the general head of Music- 
al Theory. Harmony, the science of the forma- 
tion and progression of chords and of tlio rela. 
tion between different keys, together with the 
means of passing from one key to another either 
with or without modulation, is certainly, to a 
very great extent, a theoretical study ; it is 
something to be understood, learned, and remem- 
bered. But simple and double counterpoint, 
from the first order, note against note, up to 
polyphonic imitation, is almost purely a practical 
one. What the harmony student strives to ac- 
quire is knowledge, and that refined musical 
sense that conies from well-digested knowledge; 
what the counterpoint student aims (or should 
aim) at acquiring is technique, executive ability. 
It is a want of appreciation of this fact that 
makes beginners in counterpoint so self-willed 
and unamenable to guidance (for, if the talented 
harmony pupil is unruly, the counterpoint pupil 
is doubly so), and consequently so slow of prog- 
ress. In harmony exercises the pupil can almost 
always answer his teacher with considerable 
show of justice : " You say that this progression 
is bad ; but it tomtit lettl.'" But in exercise* 
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under the till*. " Pleasure Garden of new Ger- 
man Songs, ISalUlli, Galtiardtn und Intradrn, 
with four, five, elx, and eight voice*, etc." Among 
these U found a five-part song of five strophes, of 
which the initial letter! form the oanw " Maria," 
— probably that of the beloved to whom the 
poem hi dedicated. Tire first strophe read* a* 
followi : 

Mfin G'mtllh ist mir Tfrwirrrt ; 
tlu mjcht rill Jungfrau 



i und (far weirrct, 
, lien du kririkt licit 



hart' 



. : " Whether what you have written round* ; for oar blander we will give the historical facta 
well or not i» no matter at all ; it ia not what about thii choral, as we find tbcm In Ctrl von 
you were told to do." Exercises in elementary Winterberg'» " Der Evangclishc Kirehengesaiig," 
counterpoint (say writing four notes in the ban etc.. a very elaborate and valuable work, in three 
against one In die canlut jSrmut, for example) quarto volume*, in which he traces the develop- 
exactly correspond to Kale*, five-finger exercises, J ment of the German Protestant church mu*ic, 
and arpeggio practice In piano-furte playing, out of the ilmple Lutheran choral* a* the germs 
Their object ia to develop a thorough technique ! into the highest artistic form* of Bach and Han- 
in compoaing. Aa for the rules of counterpoint, del'* time. 

they can be learner! in lei* time than it lakes to The melody in question waa originally a Jove- 
learn the note* and fingering of the various aong. Han* Leo Haasler. of Nuremberg, pub- 
major and minor acalei. To study counterpoint 
la one thing, but to practice it is a vastly differ- 
ent thing. And here I would urge upon all per- 
sins who have the ambition to become com- 
posers to practice counterpoint in all its forms, 
and to practice it bard, with the most Implicit 
observance of the strictest rules. Without the 
practical technique that such exercise give*, it is 
vain to think of doing anything aesthetically 
worthy in the higher branches of composition. 

But the pupil may ask, '* Why observe all these 
strict rules of preparing fourths and passing from 
one measure to another by conjunct movement, 
ami the like, which have eome down to u» from a 
; of old pcriwigpatwl contrapuntists of the but 
all the greatest composers 
y, without stint or mercy, 
and, what 1* more, with the very best radical ef- 
fect?" I answer with the counter-question, 
" Why practice scales with ft certain strict finger- 
ing when the most eminent pianists often greatly 
modify this fingering in scale passages that occur 
in piano-forte compositions 'I Or, indeed, why 
practice scale* at all, seeing that they are neither 
pleasing to the ear nor musically interesting in 
any way?" Before you think ot breaking rules, 
first earn the right to break them, by making 
yourself superior to them ; and remember ibis 
well, that a cultivated musician can always tell 
the difference between the composer wlio disre- 
gards rule* because he wishes to and the 
bier who breaka them because he does not 
how to comply with them, and has got 
into a tight place, from which he can extricate 
himself only by kicking over the traces. Why, 
the difference is as palpable a* that between a 
pianist wbu make* an intentional aeeeltrando and 
the one whose Inadequacy of technique makes 
him ro nervous that he cannot help hurriedly 
scrambling through a difficult passage. And, 
upon the whole, when we wish to strengthen our 
muscles, we swing dumb-bells and Indian club* 
and other unwieldly tiling* which are in no wise 
fascinating to a man of higher athletic aspirations. 
Call writing strict counterpoint composing in 
chains If you will, but remember that by steady 
practice you can get to wearing your fetters grace- 
fully, and that, in llie end, tliey will fall off of 
i and leave you a far freer 

d with the power of 
; a good use of your freedom, too. 

William F. Aptbobp. 

I TV 4. ratui»ittd ) 



Quintet in E-ll»t minor, tip. HT l/ummtl. 

a. AUcgro * resnlulo sswai. A. Mcnuctlo ; 
Albftto cm fuueo. r. L**j;o. d. FmsJs, 
All»ur« "mute. 
Pa.w4.rt., Violin, Viol*, -Cello, Ds*w>. 

staMS, 

Pie ForeUs SfimUn. 

MoudWht .«.•*•«...»». 

.... /Viuu. 



(widen roll, beneath list | 
As sings tb« Urk 



etc., etc. 

Which we may loosely imitate : — 

My split is confounded, 
Hr. ■ 1ST s smidsn f»ir 

Mr .err bevl baili wmuiiM, 
AininlM ti* with <l, .(«..• 

A few year* later (about 1C13) the melody of 
tins song, now commonly referred to by the first 
line of Paul Gerhard - * Passion hymn, - O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wundcn." together with its orig- 
inal five-part harmony, waa transferred to a death- 
bed song, and is found a* luch in a collection of 
Latin and German sacred *ong» published by 
Jobann Khamba at Gnrlitz. Instead of the orig- 
inal word* the following were now sung : — 

Hsrxlich thut mich vrrlsneen 

Kscfa cinesn srel'tren Knd, 
Weil ich hie bin iirvjaiicpri 
Mit TriiM sm.l r>iuj. 
Ich halt' l-i'.l »li/a*cfc#iuVn 
Von dsner b. StS U'.lt, 

0 

Under thla 
langen," till* 



Quintti 'bortilco I ia A mi 
a. Allegro vivace. 6. 
Presto, at. The. 



.r. Op. IU. 



A Correction. 
point of our notice 
Church Choirs. 

Blut und Wundrn," as there sun 
into a very low key, and with the 



— We were in em 
of the concert bv th 
rhe choral, " O' lis 
t- 

boys" 



n... luVT. 

tbut mieh ver- 
melody soon 
in the church so completely that 
for a long time its source was not suspected, and 
many even now will be surprised to learn that it 
was not created, but only borrowed, for religious 
uses- Under this name it is found in all the 
choral books. But sucb a pregnant melody, so 
full cf beauty ami deep feeling, could not fail to 
become a favorite theme fur harmonic treatment 
and for contrapuntal development among the 
German composers particularly Sebastian Bach, 
who in the St, Matthew Passion alone has har- 
monized it in four or five different ways accord- 
ing to the thought and feeling of tho words sung, 
giving it an altogether peculiar expression in 
"0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden." — an ex- 
pression which wc confess we missed in the alng- 
Ing of the Parish Choirs. 



in one 
Parish 
pt voll 
isposcd 
blatant 



voices overcrowing all, sounded ro strangely that 
wo did not recognize Bach's harmony : moreover 
w« were momentarily mi.lcd by the name llass- 
l«r attached to it upon tho programme ; though 
on reading our own article in print w 
remembered that the melody, the tune, ia 
roonly ascribed to Haaater, and on inquiry found 
that the harmony as sung on this occasion was 
t's essentially, although not in the key he 
i in the raasiou music. By way of amends 



CONCERTS. 
Mn. Warkkx A. Lock r., a Harvard 
of lHli'J, — a class with more than tbe u 
of musical members, — afier several 
study in Germany, returned last fall a 



graduate 
ual share 
year* of 
d settled 



down in Cambridge aa an organist and teacher of 
music. On Tuesday evening. May 2J, he gave 
his first concert in Lyceum Hall, assisted by Mr. 
George L. Osgood, tenor, anil Messrs C. N. 
Allen, violin, Henry Heindl, viola, Wulf Fries 
'cello, and Alexander Heindl, basso. Tbe audi- 
ence was largo and friendly, a fair representation 
of Cambridge culture, and included not a few 
musician* and amateurs from Boston. Mr. Locke 
presented the following choice bill of fare : — ■ 



tun VarUwnl. *. Alks- 



Violln, Vk.U, -Cello, la-.. 

be a debutant I First, 
in that he did not present himself with the ambi- 
tion of a solo-playing virtuoso, but rather, it would 
seem, for the simple end of taking his stand in 
public as a respectable mu-ieian, well educated 
and appreciative. Secondly, because his selec- 
tions were all excellent ; and last, not least, be- 
cause live concert was of reasonable length, pre- 
cisely one hour and a half. Mr. Ixickc's skill 
and taste proved equal to his modesty. It was 
not a crucial test of an executive pianist to play 
the comparatively easy piano-forte part* In those 
two quintet*. Yet, while not particularly dif- 
ficult in a technical sense, they do require a *en- 
»itive touch, a sure, firm accent, and much fluency 
and grace of execution, all which they received at 
hi* hands. Hi* playing was characterized by 
ease and delicacy, and slsowcd a true musical 
temperament ami feeling. He wa* fortunate also 
in hi* string quartet of associate interpreters. 
The two quintets were well contrasted, and both 
interesting, though neither of them belunging to 
the strong, great specimen* of less not very nu- 
meroua claaa, — not to be compared, for instance, 
to the E-flat Quintet by Schumann. That by 
Hummt I — tlsc; only one he wrote — ha* all the 
fluent grace anil elegance which characterize 111* 
work*, with little that i» deep in feeling car alrik- 
Ingly imaginative ; but it ia tbe work of an artiat 
and a true musician brought up in the very at- 
mo*|tliere of Mozart and or Beethoven j and for 
u» here it had the interest of novelty and fresh- 
ness and displayed the young mu*ician to ad- 
vantage, 

Mr. O*good waa in hi* best voice and mood, 
and sang all hi* *ong» delightfully. He threw a 
plenty of fervor into Rubinstein'* " Golden rolls 
beneath me," sometime* called by another line : 
" Oh that it were ever abiding ! " And in that 
lingular little " Lark " song, be rose to the climax 
of it* pa**ionatc crescendo with *uch power that 
it had to be repented in spite of the »t range, al- 
most Mephistophetian anticlimax of the last two 
lines, for which the poet ia responsible : " But 
Reason bid* ine silent stand, and hold* me back 
with icy hand " (I). It wa* well that Mr. Os- 
good sang Schubert's '• Trout " song in iu orig- 
inal form, making plain the reason of the title 
of the " Trout (Foretfen) Quintet." which came 
after. Tho song wa* composed in 1*17, the 
quintet two years later. At the end of Schu- 
bert's autograph of the song stand these words 
in his own handwriting : " Dearest friend ! It 
rejoices me exceedingly that my songs please you. 
As a proof of my sincereat friendship, I send you 
here another, which I have just Oil* moment writ- 
ten, at Ansclm Hiittenbrcnner'*, at twelve o'clock 
midnight. I wish that I might form a nearer 
friendship with you over a glass of punch." 

A trout might well lie a fit subject for playful 
variations ; and the melody of the aong i* used 
for »uctt in the fourth movement of the quintet, be- 
ing first played In harmony by the quartet of strings, 
then taken up by the piano-forte, while tbe strings 
play flashing trout-like figures of accompaniment, 
and so on, through kaleidoscopic shifting* of form, 
and of light and shadow, until at last the melody is 
snng by one and another of the I 
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piano-forte gives the original figure* of accompa- 
niment. But these variations art* hardly more 
interesting than many portions of tbe other move- 
ments, in which some flashing liirlr figure ever 
aud anon occur* to show you that trout lurking 
in tin- background. Tin- opening Allegro ha* a 
rich, cool, buoyant character: and the Minuet 
and Trio arc very bright and vivid. We cannot 
quite agree with Herr Krcissle von Hvllboro. who 
•peaks uf this aa " the melodious but somewhat 
spiritless piano-fortc Quintet, Op. lit" 

Mt*» Ski.ma Doro's Orchestral Concert at 
th« Music Hall (May 16) was certainly unique 
and interesting, inasmuch as it presented the 
singular spectacle of an orchestra conducted by 
a woman, white the programme, with tbe excep- 
tion of the first piece, was composed entirely of 
Russian, Finnish, and Scandinavian music. All 
of this had more or less of a Norse flavor, though 
comparatively few of the selections appeared to 
to the old folk-lore of the North, the 
■ number of them being manifestly modern 
by composer* of the present day. Here is 
the programme : — 

1. Organ Sol*. •• Procaassonal March " 

(Uv request) S. B. B'iiiaev 

2. Tenor Soup i 

a. •' Dawn in the Forest" (Pmniab) Carl (Ma 
(. •■ Kuisia i Prayer fur Freedom." G.ao./ Slulpt. 

3. Ancient Fiiiniah Foik-Songa arranged Tor or- 

chealr* '• Vaia Marti, " and " March of 
the Finn," played at the belli* or l.llutn 
(16381, when Guitavus Adoli^ui gam up 
hi. lit, for the cause of Prou«nu,tiu». 

4. Duets: 

a. "Moonlight" .... C.mtr ir,-».rr*rr<r. 

a. "TaUlgbt Hour" . . . Gaaaai ;i 
». Comet Solo. : 
Three 1 uuuah songs, arranged by D. W. Beevsa. 

«. Swedish Wedding March *W«rvMm. 

7. Human National Authtea LU* f 

8- Contralto Solo.; 



». The ijolden Star" (Flnnlah) 
». Orarlun to the Finnish Opera, •• " 



Carl CM,: 



Otif, 
or.,,. 



10. Tenor Songs (Xorweglan): 

a. "forest Waoderlng" 

6. ■ Die Young Kirch Tree '■ . . . . 
c '• Spring .Song " 

11. Swedish Folk Songs, arranged fur Orchestra. 
12 «. " llj. n*i«g's March " plated by the Fin- 
nish Guard becors Plevna ( 1870 J. 

A. 11 National Hymn of Finland-" 

The general impression which we brought away 
from all this music was of something far less na- 
tional, distinctive, characteristic, than we had 
expected. The truth is, we imagine, that the 
essential trait* of alt the old peoples' melodies, of 
tr nationality, have been so much re- 
by modern composers, especially the 
, that they have become part and parcel 
of the current musical coin of the world. Doubt- 
er* the - Vaa* March " and the " March of tbe 
Finns," in No. S of the programme, are histor- 
ical, but here we had them only served up inci- 
dentally In the midst of a very modern orchestral 
fantasia. " Bjorneborg'* March," too, and the 
National Hymn which closed tbe concert, ore no 
doubt genuine. But tbe only orchestra] music of 
really artistic character presented was entirely 
modern ; namely : Sodcrmann's " Swedish Wed- 
ding March," played by an inadequate, reduced 
t; tbe " Russian National Hymn," which, 
ar of the great organ added to the 
, bad a mighty volume of sonority, but 
was taken at an inconceivably alow tempo ; and 
von Schauta* Overture to a Finnish Opera. 
This last was interesting and original, worked up 
with a great deal of skill, and full of fire ; but 
without Usxt, Wagner, Raff, etc., it never would 
have been written ; it is wholly in tbe spirit ol 
"the Future." 

If we turn to the song", decidedly the most 
Interesting were the three by Grieg, one of the 
youngct of tbe Northern (Norwegian) 



who have passed through tbe mill at Leipzig. 
The fongi by Collan, Stulpe, Wcnnerbcrg. etc, 
are characterized by sadness and a sentimental 
sweetness, as well as a certain freshness and 
simplicity. Those duct*, the voices moving in 
sixths and thirds, seemed to M of much the same 
character with song* by English composers of 
some fifty years ago, such aa were often heard 
here in the parlor. Tbe Swedish Folk-Song* 
(No. 11), played by the orchestra, 
•train*, seemed to us more like true 
of native melody. Tbe contralto tonga were 
•ung in a pure rich voice, with true expression by 
Mr*. C. C. Noyes, and tbe tenor song* found a 
good interpreter in Mr. Julius Jordan, who has 
a light, pure tenor, and a refined style. 

For Miss B org's conducting of the orchestra 
great allowance must be made, since she had been 
taken suddenly ill that day on the receipt of 
alarming news about a dear friend in Russia, tin. 

enthusiastic, seemingly 
inspired by her country's music ; her motions 
energetic, free, and graceful. She •ccroed to be 
acting out the emotions of the music before the 
orchestra and audience ; and how far that might 
be helpful to the musicians, we are not yet pre- 
pared to judge. Nor was it possible, from any- 
thing done in that concert, to measure her mu- 
sicianship. She hud the disadvantage of an 
orchestra too small and made up of rather hete- 
rogeneous materials. But at all event* the zeal 
for her native music, which moves her to stand 
forth as it* interpreter and advocate, — a mission 
not without it* sacrifices, — is worthy of respect. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
lULTmoar, Mar Jl — The eleventh series of 
tlon concerts of tbe stadenU at the Peabody 



A Ilaao-fone Concert by pupils of Mr. T. P. 
Ci-mukk, at Wesleyau Hall, Friday afternoon, 
May 10, was another instance of how the tide 
has turned of late years, even in pupils' concerts, 
in the direction of sound classical programmes. 
The general style of performance, too (of what 
we heard), w«* worthy of the programme : 
1. Overture to " Son snd Stringer." . . Jfearfcfaoaa. 
(For two pianos, eight hands.) 
Slates Fisher, Gould, Oagcod, sad Turner. 

X Concerto. D minor ■ • Jfawsrc. 

Roeuauoi sad Presto. (With second piano sooom- 
paniment ) ' 

Mwa Osgood. 

3. (a. I Venue. Gondoliers Jmtl. 

(».) Impromptu, Ojj* . • 

4. Concerto, D nine* 

(With second piano scrocnnantaiant ) 
Miss Fisher. 

5. Rondo, F,fial. H'eoer. 

Miss Osgood. 

«. Scberto, Op. »| Cl^s 

Miss Fishar. 

The very satisfactory performance* by the two 
young ladies in the second part showed how 
much wc bad lost in not hearing the first part- 
Miss Fisher's rendering of the D minor Concerto 
of Mendelssohn was in every way creditable to 
herself, and to her teacher, who played the ac- 
companiment. She had evidently been taught in 
a sound method. Her touch is clear and sympa- 
thetic, her execution sure and even and equal to 
all tbe difficulties of such a work. She played 
tbe Chopin Scherxo, too, w ith not a little fire and 
brilliancy. Misa Osgood, in the Rondo by Weber, 
bore equal testimony to good opportunities of in- 
struction well improved. It all seemed like honest, 
unaffected, faithful work in an artistic direction. 



HtRR Hays RiniTia, who conducted Wagner's fa- 
l orchestra st the last IUj tenth festival, has been giving 
,n l/mdon, where he has hewn 



of 



•goer's worts, which, tan 7"4< 
ih almost electrical ertVeV It ia sa- 
uced that be will return to Ijowdon nest 
conduct a aeries of eight concerts, in which the nine 
of lUathoiro are to be performed in ' 



The. 



of the three evenings were tj 

1. TcrsDAT, Mar J7, 1810. 
(o) Piano- trio, C mayor. No. X .... 

(For piano, liolln, and violoncello.) 
Miea Ail* SwarUweldcr. 
(S) VioUn-Sonata, C major. No. * ... 

(For piano and violin.) 
Hiss llallie Edmunds. 
Violin -ItociMuice, G minor, No. 6. Op. 7 
Mr. Henry Boeciner. 
(«) Piano-Trio, H-Oat major. Op. 11 . . 

(For piano, violin, and violonorLto.) 
Mia. Nur. freeman, 
(») VUla-Sooata, trial Major. Op. 11 
(For punuand violin.) 

Adagio o 



Misa Ida t arid*. 
S. WrJ>xtsD*y. M»Y 28. 
(o) llano-Trio in C minor. Op. 1. No- 3 

>1.sa Mary tan Dibber. 
0) Plano-QwarUt ia IV Au major. Op- 16 

Mia* Helen Todkuntar. 
(<) Piano Trio in C major. Op. 1- No. 1 
Mae* Agnes Hocn- 
1. Tiii-asoav, Mat 39, 




Op. 34 

(Cccnpoeed on a theme from the Ernie* Sym- 
phony- Fur Piano.) 
Mr. Roe* Jungnkkel. 
Fourth ScImcso, G major- Op. 101 .. . G. I 
(For piano.) 
Mlas Suns Moor*. 
Tha Quean • Poll*. Capre*. A Oat major. 

On.** J. 

(For piano.) 
Mr. Adam I tad. 
< 'onreit . paraphrase on Verdi's " Kigrietlo " . Fr. LimL 
(For t" 
Mlas Sarah i 

iWrri. 

Mbs Mary Arthur, 
for bvritniv 7*> 
Mr. W,». Lincoln, 
nre for contralto ... 0. 
Meat P-nims Sleincr. 
Scene and Air from the opera " Nabueeo " C. VtrdL 

Misa Helen Winteraita. 
Air from tha opera " II Guarany " . , . . C. I 

Misa Ida Crow. 
Duat composed by Miss Emma Steiner. 

Miwaa WnKmlti and Crow, 
be nine vvwra, in three parts . . P. 
WiBtemita,St*in»r. Grallin, Moon, Stein- 
bach, Sharp, Crow, Snltxer, and Arthur. 

Of eonne, every one acquitted himaelf or henelf ( 
ably: but those really d«rYio ? ^ip»cial mcntfcn are the 

Msry van Bibber, and Mrara, Jnng- 

itickel and Itxel. The last-named erntlevuan is about fifteen 
years of age, I believe, and ha* as la icai much talent, not 
only la piano perfurmancs, but also In other branches uf 
music His dexterity at the piano la really i 
small a apecienen of humanity, whoa* lulls 
•rem scarerl} capahk of striking an ocUis. 

Tns director left to-day far Copenhagen, to f 
fall; and la* ayaipboni** of the great uiaten tan been 
couaSgnsd to tha shelf for a teasou to make room for Strauaa, 
SupcV, and Onenbach. at the •'jniroer garden concert* 
0|>uing next week under the direction of Carlberg, with an 
oechestra of t.cnlj ^e>cn of our own musicians *t thei 
•ray. 

ATI, M* 

drawing to a close, the reenalnlog orchestral and chamber 
concerts of tbe two series are following each other in such 
rapid ■urceaaion that only a hasty survey of them is pouitOs 
in Ihil letter. In Uw tenth orchestra roorert the collcga 
choir appeared foe the second time in public. Tbe pro- 
grsmsoe comprieed 

Symphony No. 1, C minor .... Jokoimti Areatam 
SelccUons from •• Ruina of Athena "... BtitAom. 

(a.) Chorws of Drrrishra, Op 113. 

(J.) Turkiah March, Op. 11*. 

Mb) Mareh and Chcrua, Op. 114. 
Selections (rcan Id Act, •' Flying Dutohman " . Brewer. 
IutrodncJioa. Spinning Cbonts, Ballad and Chorus. 

S}mpaonic Poem. Ice Preludes. /.iast. 

The Brahma Symphony has been aoestemlvdy eommnnted 
on in your columns that I nil) not ohtmda my opinion of it 
at length. I cannot refrain from aaying, however, that with 
every hearing uf the work the first tatoreble impreaaion it 
made on me M deepn^d. There ia an earnestneaa and no- 
bility nrnarfing errey part, a perfection and pohih in tba 
detail .ore, «d, it araware to tr^ often lofty flight, of^in. 
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III* III ""I" tan 

thmi(bo«l, and in soene ptwu 
UlUe praisr for ft romps/steely 
Scone, .1. t^f part of M ir- , 



th* fruit of laborious contrapuntal work. The oil en two ua 
syncopations and shifted rhythmic accent* did Mat produce 
la aw tbe feeling of unrest and confmum nhwh. 1 experi- 
enced when I bnH it fee ll.e flra! li.m. lhe conLrafa;..*, 
wfaieb we boast nf bain-iit in our orchestra, piree a remark- 
able PMilm ctiUu^ to part 4 of the work, sot* sa u bal en • 
lirel; if the |Mrt is Uken by ft brats inrtnirwen*. In iV 
Andante tiir brmutiful tone end phraiiur, of Mr. Jacohsotin 
Is ilte mJo vMhl part wu ■ petwaant feat are 

'Id* B»le mica of the college cboir in the Chorus of Ikr- 
Tiibc* were Tory effective- Accuracy and firmness tu do 
ticeable throughout. The Spumlnt Sot**, from the flyiny 
V*tckm»* was the best jtcr&.niiai*ec with which the college 
choir buwUr (at ami us. That the chorus following Uie 
ballad, especially the Preitunimo, w«. in places. somewhat 
nervous end blurred, I thick is to be attribiiled greatly lu 
the aosUson which (be singer* mutt necessarily cerwpy. 
The distance which, setsirsles tW aliiw Irwin the aopra&cn it 
so (jT«t that ft urrfert onder-taiid.«e, between the two part* 
is made Mtrensely difficult. Hies Norton, in si irrupting the 
trying role of Santa, totik upon herself a very laborious task, 
The luanner m which she tang the ballad was very good 
highly dramatic, — nut a 
aperimed singer- Miss 
r sntenihk tery email 
ably. In Lrt PriJmitt the orchestra was citdenlly not so 
perfectly at home as la the Sympli.-nv. I must add that 1 
the smontb and accurate fr&denog of the latter was ui ttr.k- 1 
lag contrast with the saunter in which the same pUjert per- 
fornssil (hi* work uu the fir»t concert of the teuton 

%, had been looking forward to the 
■rt with the greatest interest, fur the 
erf, besi.tes the Schumann t,h.i..lei. Op. 
41, Uie great Berthotrn Quartet, No. 14. Op. Ml, In l> 
abarp minor. So exacting are th* deinsitils tuad* on tin? 
pasters la that rrenarkaJuacnnintaMMm, that it is verj seldom 
performed. TceJuattauy , onU .krtuosoa can do jot Lice to it, 
while tew artists can give an interpretation ahirh will, in a 
osrasure even, bring light Into itx cuntrspnnUl ch.ua. It it, 
therefore, a proof of the ntraonijiiary earrllence of Uie reii" 
dcring of this work, — which it the U*m of conteaiUon to to 
many erttheticiau*. — that *fu-r the Bwrfonnanni the aurfi 
ence, in the highest enthusiasm, htaitted on the rwpjwar- 
aa*re vf the srtuti A««d, indeed. It wss a dasertad tribute, 
for nem hat* I heard so dear at«d trantparenl aa outer prs- 
tat-on of this intricately eouttractad work. There was a 
certainty, a freedom, even in the most difficult nam term, 
"i 1 (a led to notice when I beard thai as use ccsnposition 
by the eery best taring quartets ia Europe. It 
Wat a worthy climax to the steady improvement which wss 
marked in e*rry chandwr concert. The quintet, uKh XIr. 
Singer as pianist, did not ahaw so good an enarml at as we 
are accustomed to hear. Pcrfaapa H vat lb* rapecLancy on 
the part of the perform ert of the great work to follow, — 
the quartet, that cauard the lack of unity. The tenth 
chamber concert had for its programme: — 
Quartet, Op lt»i. « We scb. ne Mulferia "... A?*/ 

Soiikta, A minor. Op. 19 RMtuttin 

Quintet for Seringa. C major. Op. 1M . AcAahrrf. 
Mr Ihswuar, pstnltt. Mr llrandl, 'cello. 
The lUfTQuanrt, programme tnuaie of the purest wairr, 
I cm ild nut awept aa bring anything mure Uian vary tkdl- 
fully *' made" musk There are aO the effects introduced 
which so perfect a mutician ae ItafT commamla, but true 
poetry I could »«ut find in the compi*sition The Rubinstein 
Smalt, which is witlely kn««n, reret\ed an excellent inter- 
t at tl»e hamls of Messrs Iforrner and Jaodsobn. 
ilifai SchnWrt Quintet came tike a ray of sniiltgbt 
after to much modnn miuuc. Neier did I foel so deeply 
and intenselt the dangers to art Inloabich Uie present tend- 
ency of conipusiitg it uinilaUy kradiug. The anslTrctrd, 
natursl, iiupirvd ttraha of NtLubert ttuod in striking c**i- 
trstt aith the uUred. artful effortt of Itaflf. and the untamed, I 
n«U*du*d pattiouaJcMaa of Kubimleta. The elcven'.b chani- 



Quite an stent to the krrera of piano music wat the ar- 
rival of Mr. Wm II Shrraood, alio w*t auno<tnne<l tn give 
two recitals. Unfortanalciy, the arktime wliirh it wss the 
Intention of the Musktl Club to give him could n«K he es- 
testded, on account of hk tiMMM from I lie city on the dsy 
appoitited for the meeting. While the programmes prepared 
bj Mr. Shrrwmd could mrf hut altrsct the attention of 
muticians, the eircutasUne* Uiat an enuiUr reputaiion pre- 
ceded him aasuted in bringing to the recitalaeitn prominent 
pianitt in the city. On the first evening Mr. .Iscol-sohn 
aasittrd in the K flat Sonata, Op 12. and in the KreuUer 
SmisU by Ifoetboren; on the scowhI, Mr Ifoemer U*A |«rt 
ku the Andante ami Vanatious, Ctp. W, i»f Schumann. The 
other jifinrtjisl aumbere were Fantasia and Kogue in (j 
miaaw, llach. Sonata, Op- III, Iketboten. " 
phoniquea, Schumaiui: hcaidet 
Uheinbcrger. Chopin. Uart, and other* Mr 
ptaying hat been so often spoken of in roar columns that it 
ia orrtaiuly unnecessary for me to give ve*«t to the enthusi- 
astic aduurattun for il, which 1 only abate with all the other 
Manlats, without etcepltwi, uhn heard these taa rsetUh. 
When Uie most trying feats of amdarti vtrtuoaity are so 
complete) v mattered that they are almost lost sight of, even 
ae a factor only, in the reproducing of a work, but abore 
all. alien a beallhy tcnLiment and noble dignity peo*.fot 
the Interpretation or an art work, when thie ialerprctatioii 
sppesrs to be more Ibe result of momentary itumirattnn than 
til lung sj>i| fatloriout tlody. — Uicu the highest pliiuscla in 
r*|iroductlve art hsa been reached. And these riotllnicea 
appear Ui Mr. Sherwaod'a placing. The pianists of our city 
hate been accused of anfatnieas because Uiey in tbe pset did 
not ahoa themtelves wiUing to give adulation to virtuotoa 
who daarle with brilliancy of execution, but tulatitute for 
true sen timet) t a fleeted manneritm, Tbe genuine heartiness 
and pies tare with akkh they accord to Mr. Sh-rwoud un- 
ttnitcd praite and admiratoti, 1 h»pe, will not fail to dis- 
prove Uiat chsrge — With the plaaatnt tjiniig dayt the at 
tendance on Mr. Whiting's organ lectUla is conatantly on 
the increase. He continues to offer choice programmes 
ntsde up of the standard chuMC organ compositions, aa well 
as of interesting novrkiet, in the executing of which nothing 
remsins to be rfrsirrd other than a ball which would pem.il 
of a more thorough appreciatioa of their beauties. Of the 
for the Saengerfeat of the North 
I will s|wak in rot Mat letter, aa 
they are of a nature to demand attention, 



the sorely compositions of I ha old masters. tw« if alt ap- 
plause Is hushed i-ito the happv titmce of lv itentiucut, 
does more for the advuiceiuent u( b.s art. an- 1 his own j 
rest aa an artial. 

Th» U.t of U» •• lUnbrj Hill V,^\u I 



atml pwliculwly ihiUM. t*i«t IWim.. I'.uv. S>rl. <W 
o»r«o in I) ()), 14. wbid, •» |.U-«I l>, Mr.. l-Ur» 

\ou Kbl«r; ll.a l.m-iLtbi K, llxk; u>J « KnWM 
I '«ntert," Q>jt Si, liujiiuuit, \x-itnru*%i on IW orgut lijr 
Mr. II. CUmice YA*\j. Tlie ltr&biu. <'otM»rto wu |iUjrei 
in a irrT inu»iriftii like tikuiner; jet. .kf».^li il cottLtin. 
Mnim <{nit« UiUrerfiny maiic, it did not l.to my rouid) 
M^it worlli. of ill Ita .(tidy it nouU tnr. mi lo vrrpv. it 
tut » pubU iwrf-irmuiw. With «ii orcl«lr»l wcumpuii, 
nmt, it would douVUm U» tu»r» m»r« uiwu.ui:; uul I 
rexrat Uul wr w*n oUifi to Im it fi* tbt Ar.t im * witli 
oiiIt ■ wMotid pui.o-furt* m ■ miuOjiutA. Mr- Kddv't 
t.rv»i» pU}in\i u jUw«, i so irtutie in iu itiuh, tnd w. 
tut. ufoonw f> Kctutnooed to h«vinx bin d>i eivrythiit^ 
b. tUmnifA* w> w.11, thu Dot unfrrqomU/ bit prrfttflMMH 
u* puwl ow without nccurdiiiir to biwi Uip lii^h pr&iie w 
juwUjr Iu. dor. On S.Uir,Uj Ut h. mu-Jwl bi. ni.nty. 
•iltb ors«n rrelul. ptww..ti..( • ■{.Undid pniunwmw of 
trwa OM^uilodr. Tli. |*n»:l|ul wm: " Inlfo- 

dnclioa and ItoulJ. ri»;u«, lift Mnt.1: I'bonl I'rw- 
lodi^ Itarli; Cbonu frow Mil M l.r at IVri;oUat; 
" C-anUbil* " in G minor, l'h. Em. UmIi; l^nro. of 
IU>dn; Pl-vliule in C. (i-^, Vo^rlrr; Connrto. On S (new I, 
E. ]"ruwt; u orpin ikrl<b. "lat L»kr." lir. SoMti 
" EWoj I'uxu.," il, liujIwiMit: anil • Ihwrl, « Krrf in- 
tmW," Op. 7«, ltr. Vulcknar. In Umj b»t iiiunlw i.« 
bad the uiiuin of a ubnitad nu|itl, Mr. A- K- MK.an.ll. 

Mr. Carl WoUWUn broujlit hit vtiu of butorkal |- . ... 
fori, recital, to . clone but Saurday. nmmunir arbinjona 
from the iul onuig nionVrn pooipoam: <i«nj.lieiiu, 'licliai- 
kowakr. t»rirK. Von Bulow, and Scbarwcnka. Tlica, 



ui. Ill 



rmcACo, Mat t». — SUnor mj hat Utter I haw bad 
the phrasore of brariiig Mr. William 11- Sttcnroud play two 
important prorramiiiea of piano-fortr nw, otn^Mtiiic nf 
Ai MnUhg iiombrr.: (.'hrowulKpiw KatiUai. and I uywr, 
llach; Cuncrrlo in A minor, t'p. 44, .Vbuwuun ^orrlinlral 
[«rl on a around plano-lnrtr, M Mr. H. I lumior Eddy); 
lniproiii|aa tn A-(Ut, l>|t Ktud. In B minor. Op. !». 
So. 10, VValU hi II minor, Ow- »U, and Uu Ur»rr oaa In 
A iail. On. 3fo-ai of tropin: Moment MiiMeal," of 



fuVI Uie piano-forte 
tunity In tieoom. aft|iuinlad with a lar^e t-ariety of 
worki, and alao lo bear a uraitor of rary old compoailiuua 
bat arldona plated. 

AUbouRb the miuieal araaon la drawinc tn Iu do*, w* 
ar, |*1 to h.« tbe JfcAw .A of Handel froen lb. Apulbi 
Unb; Verdi . «.o.ie.. frnui tbe Beetboreu Socirty: two 
onnejlfta hj VYilbelaij and a number 
menu, Mur. tn. aiid-mmer day. I 
theav aa tiir; apfjroacb. 



: Perpetual Motion," Weber, brabme; - Fauat 
if aha." UounodUot; Sonata, Op. Ill, Beetborrn; 
Krei^enana, Sm I and i, Kunianoa In K abarp, Op is. 
» Vorel at. Prophet," and " Ijiile ion l.lnl," Op IS, — 
ail of Sebuinanu; lb. " Eire rn*u." of llandrl; EtucVa. 
Op 10, and Nocturne, Op. 48, Owjpin; " >Vaidaaranachan." 
and Grand ■■olonaia. in B m.jor, of Unit: -• Toccata di 
Concerto,*' 



UIBJIU IIK.IIM IB 1. Hi.; 1 ", M I -1MLI . " IUOU1UI I * — 

«rto,- Op. M, Aucuat Ihipont: UbengTin-. Ver The 40U Concert waa rim 

> an Elm," and •• Imllm a Ijebe. Tod," Wafner-Uait; V., wilb Mr. E B. Perry pianiat 

an Allnrro, tip. 4. by tbe pianitt hinwll Aa one vocaliat. The 4let conwiLeil <4 ai 



Tho, No- 6 (iww*!.), lor Flat*. Violin, ami 

Viola, 0,-. 24 

Mr. Witl{cn«rrn, flutiat. 
Qnartrt, F raajnr. Op- 47 . . . . JToter Sci»nrinrnl-i 
Sniaua, A major. Op 47 (Kreiilaer) , . , ir.iiaorca. 
Mr. Scbneider, pianiat. 
Tbe IbwUioMn Trln I. a cnernitiui noially. and ahowa the 

couil.ii.at.oua of inatnuneiiU. The riola U aa 



pioy^l aa to make Hie aiaeiicc of a fulidanieiita] 1 
mailt acareely Ml The quartet by Stbarweiika u unlienaliy 
prunouimd l.y hjiro;*aii critic, to be tbe beat eompoailinn 
of thu kiiid which ha. Iwen written aitiee Schomanir. fa- 
aanui qmvteta It rontaitia many b n m tica, anow. the coin- 
puaer lo I* ibnevorhly at bom* lei all law lecluiioaiiliea of 
oni|*>ii.|C, anJ alane all doea not allrnipt in ill ronrtrnc- 
tion to iiuprntt on tbe logical and Uiua-bonorrd law. of 
form- The KreuUer Sonata waa flayed by Mnan. Schnei- 
der and .Ivmbiohn in moat admirable etyla Both prrfonn- 
... arenict lo iuie one conception of tbe work, and tu com- 
naand all Ibe nieani necnanuy to trine > ( to ( na moat per- 
fect eaprcaeion- With eirry pnlilic appearanor, Mr. Jaoob- 
auhn imprrww. nn. «««• and nwra aa a Uiurourb, eonacl- 
il p»«ie artirt- Mr. .Vluwider. one of our .try 
„.nuu bare, proud biin»« both i.i tbe quartet and 



and an Allnrro, tip. 4, by tbe pianiat hinwlf Aa one 
review. Uie kmc hit of difficult and interefftinr numbm, 
and CHuhtrra alut a ground Uiey cun-r, ai-d alul a variety 
of aebu>j4i and coaipnaera they rvpineul, h. muat fairly 
acknowlrdre Uut lo play them all (mm memory, and iu an 
iiiUllifreiit and perfect manner, w.Mild niuVed requne an 
aceompliabed artiat. Such a performer we bad in Mr. 
Sherwood, and it will be wilb the nioit ait re admiration 
I hat we ahall rcwemtwr hia twit lo our cily. Eor be nol 
only S a«e en great enjoyment, lint aflunled Mm* of our 
youpr pianitU Ibe needed op|ortwiiity of hearine good 
liM>r|ireUliuin uf orlehraleil cuaalcal wmka. I haie not 
aeen one adtrrae erlUciaiii. or heard a word, eacept In ap- 
prasal of hia hue performanrea; and. Indeed, our city ptprft 
and Ibe UiUliirrcit niuaae-h^era bare all extended to hini 
tbe fulleat praiaea for the enjoyment be hee given wa. 

lVr> .ii. ll. . I enjoyed hia fuciw pUying, and hia iiilrrpre- 
lalion of the Schumann Concerto. Il .jlllna with hi. I 'Iwpin 
and BeellimTii arlecliona, the bert ol ail tbe miuie he rare 
ua. 11a. l.iUiaiirr and diSiculli ■/ tin) Lwat nuliiLera 
may daaiie foe a time, and pnrliap. balf carry on. away 
in the nud .bill of excaUiig cunitraaU; but in tbe quiet 
momenta, when luuiic bnpera aa a dclithlful memory, Uie 
neb barmonara, lb. grand mrlodlea, and eiaave form, of 
the old maatera, aerru, after aU. Uie brat. Modern inven- 
tion in nuaiical form may pirlak. of the apirit of the ace. 
and give ui a new aenaaiion aa the ■• nuuk of tbe future " 
buraU upon owr eara, and we may Ileum with no Utile de- 
light tu ita varied norrlliea; but, after all, Uie heart gi*. 
back to tbe old aiavlcre to find IU reaUng-place, and tu 
reach the fulleat acne of enjoyment. Mr. Sherwood 
played Ibe Ijaal mueae with ore and paaalou, and hi. audi- 
ence aernaed earned away by Uia Inlliancy of bia perform- 
ance: tail I trwat that be will not allow tbe eLtliuaiMm 
of • delighted pulibe to Umpt him lo make iulevxitr bia 
principal aim. lor to caUn bit baUaan into aynipatby with 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

WtuLtaLe-T OHaMk — The 421 Concert (nmrtb 
arrie.; covniited of an Organ Kecital by Prof. C. II. Muraa, 
wilb the following progranuue: — 

Sonata in B Hit. Op. 85-» .IrWrfjarJU. 

Benediction NupUale S ihl Sntwa 

AllevTetto grarJoao Ttmrt. 

I'aeaaceclia in C miner Air*. 

Uiriatma. Song A.l«M lTiin.y. 

Grand (. hurr Cwifaniaf. 

Adagin, [>uu SonaU. Op. SO Jkferref. 

(Arraored aa nolo by C. U. Morre i 
Star Spangled Banner " J. K. Paint. 

.e, 1 lTlb i Mr , . t"lTrr*r" p^anUt It^Un Tyf^W^uH 
wcaliM The 4let eonaailed if an Organ lUrital by Prof. 
C H Mora., wilb Ibe following intereating programme: 
llach, Fanlaeie and Eugae, G minor, It. ii. ; Meiaaflaavlin, 
NoUuniu, " Miitwammer Night*. Ibram/' Op- al lae- 
ranged by Wailen): Wagner, t-liorah.. <■ Mctrrviliger; " 
tvuilmant, liiioeatiun ; Gumii 

lleidal Song, froru Op. 44 (arranged hi Wane.): 
Korckel. "Air da Daapbin;" " 
rt Chant Serar.hiqoe (by requeati. 



eSb opera, /foccwrcio, baa met with lit lie- aue. 



"I ' 



Mava. Greater and 
were again unable to appear but 



Stippi" 

one in 

Owtai 

Mine. Cbrialma Nileeon 
week al tier Majeaty'a Tbcatn.. 

Provided wilb new and hitherto tanuaed matenala, I It. 
~ hard Slave, now of Gi rliU, H aliout to j.ul l..t a 
Ckopin. (How many more?) 
u completed Ui. Mnpn.ilk.li of /W<H the 
Inl |ierforma.»e of which ia Hard for Au,n«, IMI. at 
llayrenth. (Twenty lour nKailb. are r«|«ired foe re- 
bearul'l 

Heir nn Hukrn, aeenmpaaieu by Herr Eckert, baa via- 
tied Hamburgh to bear Iroldnurk'e A*.-ai$in row Soon, wilb 
a view lo ita prodactMi at tbe Royal Opera llouaa, Brrtiu. 



ntinwe to flow in arpon Mb, 
Thnraby ainre brr Iriampb la Paria. I*aw>eluap liai had a 
medal alruck and prrwmtrd to her, and the "artiatic ao- 
ciely "bate mnit her a inagnincent card receiver iu teonie. 
Mi«a Tliuralty recently Bang fee Ambroeae Thuna. of the 
Paria Conservatory, ai^ be baa written her a letter each aa 
Paul or Nibaaou would t« proud to receive, (iouuo.1 waa 
to giie her a complimentary dinner; and liumurrkcaa nflVfa 
m Ka.e bren tendered her, which abe Uaa 
thai tb. concert » her true frtlJ 
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Thus ho reached hla bar**. 
Tot mounted not, but bade 1 bo docile creature 
Follow, u he walked slnwly on. For now, 
Moot loath to think each etep must boar him off 
Farther from her, bo loitered be toe war. 
Noted bow grans and Bower and h«*dd:ng tree 
Were bung with glistening dew, «. f where the ion. 
That bad crept upward Cor a goodly *p*r* 
Hehind the wik*Ii, outre he bad punnl fcwnira, 
Hod kissed the drops away; welched the blithe bards. 
That softly teritteriiig flew from twig to twig, 
Foil of gay bunk for their new nude onto. 
And the swift, busy bow. that craned b» path 
In quest of early bone; fee btr queen; 
And Kitened t« lb. lord, lost In Hie depth 
Of suinleoe bio*, oo high about ah* areined 
Only anotbor .park of raduu.t llarkjt. 
And her loud, Jubilant enrol quivered down 
Hat lit* * Car, taint echo to the earth, — 
K«tl In each ibro of bin aoul the rapture 
Of ell the budding, mllin(, burning life 
Of opting and early nwi. And then he thought 
Of the great rirtory that w>. hit. A week. 
A whole glad week, ami wbo ooukl Ml. prrriunoe' 
She would be new bias, wllb Mm,— a* should on 
Her fiair young face a thousand jusful Urn**! 
HI* heart o'arfluorad with sudden hnppluaai. 
And on lb* faewst's edge perceiving then 
Two Uukt bright lined Sowers, briniful of dew, 
Ho flung himself upon the ground beside them, 
And preonod bis (are into the aparkling graoa, 
And kiasrd in silent, lender erataay, — 

r not Ilk* her eweeteet ere*! — 



Tlien erewtu* up 
And aped far out wpnu lb* railing plain. 
And Inaaed hla cap into the lunnr air, 
And gaily otruek hie horse's flank, and cried : 
i* tea, fnend, and dream a moment tbxiu Wert free, 
Ao lb; wild brolben in the f*r-o6T East! " 
Half startled by lb* u.lookeoXor lout*, the bore* 
Broke fro.., bin., and III eirel. brand wide. 
The nohle band thrown back, the long dark .**.» 
Streaming bebls,d, galloped with playful gamboU, 
Now near, now distant, round and round the field, 
Hie master watehing bin. with smiling mien. 
But aatfldenly the joyoua rarrthruloeaa 
Fadwd from out bis fare, and. as ashamed 
Of all these kojah pranks, be 



a, b* gravely 
friend, fee be 



both of a.!" 



Otaeyed the wetl known vxiic* end l/vX-mi 1 up, 
Ht **riftly W*|-%1 ..bio lite MbdtlW uow, 
Ami mutely, without further word or pmum, 
Kixin Uiwknk th* city In his rv then rm, 
It mtmtd to him, in c>hwgi*»m tutw tb# «orifti. 
O Swuto, Sunio, h*Aimb boy t r t il DOl 
Dm flrsl time thou bml known Meh •eututlm, 
Nor kJt lb* Wurr ptuttft tluA tollow tUW ! 
Wbmrior*, wlefT»( u rr! And when v4 wbmi lh. mdl 



No tnot of hrr cr t*f the noUe bouot 
Hksvt the bod trrrrd be found, itt none the Ioh 
He tent the — Ml out th»t all ni well. 
For npt*lit not Mr pUy thot gnutd kird awbiie. 
And Nino Ube the OHMiiVi mow nod port? 
Ktud Meoreii would iwrrtr f»*rd«i him tl.U khi. 
Jf U.i h wm»\ Ht vowtii by oil the aolnU 
Xo huw *o»|d rot,.* of thtot b* looked on Wr 
At * most preetoui thMn& — and oh, b* toolil 
Not thofl mmuitee this bono! 

Ho oSe a/Tired 
< Hi the tapDCMiited day, tvod bad teen lodged 
(n a wwu.il, pretly <b-ietnbef , ckm to where 
Old Nina Ikod bar eoUury rooBt; 
Y«t knew not that the atately, anarbl* oaaiifion 
Sfce (puanl at wondaringlv wee Stuixxi a botoe. 
For, fearful k*t It atartle her to lean 
The aame roof abertered both of tbeoi, be kept 
Mi* Ktret weil ; and for dear Ion of bin 
The good <4d women boo, what ti&*?a*h in doubt 
She ibooh hrr bead with many a tnnibled u^li, 
|lMi-mjr*d him not. — rtrurtanOy pertt>rtneil 
Tb* iwrv lor he imrploreit a* beet the niigbt- 
And thue the whole day waa pi Mid with her. 
Hie twertneaa of whoee ^e*enea aormed each hour 
A deeper need, that hi* mipaattooed aoul 
Cran-d with more thirat and bwnger; white aba too 
Heheld hire erer. liatencdj for bei alepv 
With fonder jey in ber bright eye*. 

For now, 

While jet the earth a*.d air, the ami and eky. 
Were ao divinely fair that no mail tbortal 
Could torn a deaf ear to their aim aontj, 
I'e came for ber Iwtitnea: the found him oft 
In tb* great kitetttu, waitmg patiently, 
When ahc with eouiiti Anna, koateiiing home, 
liXurned from early tnaa*. And then ihrotagh all 
The fmb nnine; fnorwina;, and the loner bright bottr* 
Of ttltrtuKm, thry wandered through the city. 
He ehowliiK ber It* wonder*, and well nigh 
A* foil of nay aXtrHt a* *ha baraeif, 
To whom all thing* were new and {Mating fair. 
And wiio, like aame glad. e*j«r child, drank In 
And mtfteleJ and rrjoteed at all . lie led ber 
To many a atatdy ehtircb and noble palace 
That was adorned by the Immortal week 
Of hla own bnty hand*. — acenetin-ei aclow 
la trail and ceitiug with rich tkita and line* 
Of hundrad boanteou* focee and fair forma, 
Arhgeli and taint* and cherub*, njtnpht and god*, 
And *omrtii&e* guarding, like a prierte** gem. 
Bet one great maater-faeo* with jealou* care, 
IWn he stood by content, and railing waUhed 
How lleiiedrtU tpeedil* loot tametf 
(u dot^Mt ciiutrwifBbtkci, often tboe 
(Ccaliitic In rapt and) epeech.ee* eiVixe long. 
And then, percheuKe, looked np at bin. at laet 
With ahitking et**, and drew a long, glad breath; 
And when be pleeaed to qtie*nUoci her, the ipoke 
Freely of all that moved her aoul, while be 
Harreted with what oaoat subtle c 

of hi. art. 



I ATi.lml by all lit* grmt one* of the earth, 
Had avvr t«*ll*«l hi* heart- with atteh proud yoy 
A* the tod, almple word* from tboa* a -tart 1 1 pa. 
That were aa tnuale to bia ear. 

And oner. 

When they went bowMward through (be street* at ere. 
She aaid to Urn: "Ob, Santo, and to thiok 
Vow single awl oooeeiwrd, your aiugie band 
Poured out before «, all thia wondrwe beauty I 
When I iwfnamhfr It, I *eot*r* *e*ro* 
To tooth your hand or hk>k ojkki jour face. 
Oh, you are paaaitvg great' Mathink* the town, 
N*y, all the whole wide world, la Ailed with yon, 
And j xxi alone! The eery atone* and treea. 
The runahine and the winds repent your name, 
Teil of yonr fame and glory ! Ay. tee there! '* 
MritM to where a tVtk of anowy dotea 
ClrtAnl *J*»Te them, » How anoat fair and pur* 
They look with their what* wing* against the blue! 
I feurfj e««n ikwy In their glad Aight 
A» cooing but of you!- 

And he, half laughing, 
What though be yearned to clasp ber, then and there, 
Close to hia heart : Oh, no, they eurely bate 

thail* 



power, jwTcbano*. 

loohagb! 

ind of nun, 



Ha bad tnade good hla word, and aearcb 
From and to ad for Anna, hot l*j reh* 



.tow. \ UJ 



And then more grmrely, - Nay, my child, belie**. 
Thotigh Ood baa granted me seane power, perchan 
Tlte throne yxm build for in* 1* for loo hij 
L her* '* una *t foaet, its ibis lease land of 
Aa great a* I, — nay, greater, Uwuaandfold, 
To whom I humbly bend a wiling knee. 
And call htm Mawter! " Ueyly then once more: 
■ I »« nerer beard the tree* and *un*hin* nay 
What you, sweet dreamer, now report of I beta, 
But I ehaJI be euntetit, me I 
If only yoa will oft and oft i 
it* to aaoj and atara! 

Urged by hi* prarrra 



And ehjtr first, erelong ss qwletlj 
A* Uinngh it wen the wont of all ber life, 
Celled him but simply Sansw, and with thia, 
K< all ber detkate, tnaiilenlr ueain, 
Warned hi a timid set familiar frankneaa. 
Drew rice* In bias with 
A I 

Tfi^anto^aanalo^ 

If, 

rjaniio met thooe he knew, — and be could a 
Mae, fee tan naoaa, IVnedetU tbougbt. 
Ere anroa <«ie greeted bin, and *Un>twd to craal, — 
II* asld ah* was a distant little eooaln, 
I bene for a week to town to aa* it* sign la. 
And did it ehanea to he one of the friendo 

Out with bias that (lad da. be saw her firs) 

She knew them el, and frankly bent her bead 
In gentle salutation ; who stood still 
And gased at theen with wlilelj oearnerl ejea, 
And a load Ab! but half aup|w**a*il, — Haasio 
Would check theui with a linger on bu lip. 
And an appealing gUnce toward* bar. Thejr at 
Loot tbani erelong and wandered off again ; 
But on*, Count BaJdaaaar sh« hear! him called, 
Would Slav and talk . 
With such grave kind; 
Want a Willi/ oat to bias. 

Thus had oped by 
The golden hours unheeded and untuld, 
Two davs and three and four, the greater part 
Of the brief time, too charily granted I' 
Fled like one moosent, and yet was the c 
(» Benedetu's coming unfulfilled. 
And the Madonna wailed Mill In vain 
Thft loan of her street fore, wbo had not c 
K en looked upon the cauatea from afar, 
For Sansto scarce through all thee* day* had I 
Pencil or brush, and Nina, marveling much 
At thia unwonted Idktiea* In hint. 
Kejaced m secret 

But one afternooa, 
The day was uot to fair, for ah o wer y etoojd* 
Had dappled all the eky, and hid the run. 
And darkened the broad window of I ' 
He eat *kne and labored long and bi 
On hia great pitHnre, for to-morrow neon 
II* muat hate lieiiedrtta coaae *t length, 
Or the but day would rankah aetemployed. 
Ay, but by what device, — how being ber here, 
And not betray hla secret V LeOaning back 
lo view hia work, be eanaled with a smile 
l/jng o er the 



uid [atiette down and tfrtrtiiitv 
up oad down, sang half aloud 



Snatebea of eonie gay aong. and ao 1 
A timid lap apon in* d -.r. se.d finduig 
Mo anawer reached her ear, she who had I 
Stood waiting patiently outside noaeen, 
IJoteuing with gladneas to tb* wfi, rkh I 
That roiled so bravely forth the melody 
Bearing the burden of the happy wonla 

Slieeaaily caught: — 



The 



• than the hahnv night, 
i and star?" — 



m rosy morn, dear heart, wooes rpiideei t 
IVrakso-erthehllUarWI" 



' What fairer than lb* autumn's pwrpl* lints. 

Whan auniaaar baaU are doao? " — 
I Tb* spring, when* thousand bursting bods proclaim 



H* pauaad. and she mad* bold 
To tap again. " Fnter ! " be loudly cried. 
But turned his picture over to the wall 
And the door opened, anal a well-known head 



lour opened, and a . 
half timidly, while 
[h» draw ber kg: '• 



Welcome,* thousand lionet! " And aba In turn, 
« Ywu, 8uuk>< Ah, eaethooght I knew your sole*. 
Though I bar. never heard ywu sing before. 
And you aong well 1 Yet pray haw uub it be," _ 
But suddenly broke off ber words, forgot 
To end the phrase, as gaaing round she dapped 
Her hands In wonder and delight, and tried: 
- Oh. what a 
And am It all ? 

mil 



•trange, groat plana! And may I stay 



LETTERS OF HECTOR BERMOZ. 

Dn_ EtKJtlAJtl. lI.ijini.KK has written an article 1. 
jVeae /reis fVesar upon the letters of Hector BerUoa, 
the Lnndeej Mtmcni World 



A collection of more than one hundred 
and fifty letter* of Rerlioi, under the title of 
'• CorreBpondance inedite de Hector Beriioe," 
haa joit been publuberl bjr C«lm«n Lt5»y in 
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Paris, Long anxiously expected, it appears 
very opportunely at the present mcinvnt 
when Berlioz luis suddenly lierome u popular 
and great man in hi* native laud. To achieve 
the fame for which be no ardently and so 
vainly yearned — says Daniel Bernard, the 
editor of the Correspotnlatice — Berlioz had 
only to do something exceedingly simple — 
to tli''- In Germany Berlioz was looked up 
to as a genial composer nt a time when people 
in France ignored or ridiculed him ; perhaps, 
on the other bund, we in Gertnauy consider 
the enthusiasm for him which has now blazed 
up among the French as something exagger- 
ated and forced. But no matter ; his orig- 
inal and powerful individuality exert* the 
same degree of attraction on Germans and 
French alike, und wherever people care for 
music Berlioz's letters, now first made public, 
wilt be read with interest. 

'Die purport of the very first letter in the 
collection is remarkable : young Berlioz offers 
Ignatius Pleycl, tho Paris music-publisher, 
some ooncertante Polspourris on Italian mel- 
odies. It is a well-known fact that Wagner, 
too, though, like Berlioz, an opponent incar- 
nate of all music written merely to amuse, 
and the foe of the Italians, furnished Paris 
publishers with similar arrangements to earn 
bis living. Why are we leas astouUhed at 
seeing Haydn and Mozart perform petty mer- 
cenary work than at beholding Berlioi and 
Wagner do the same thing? 
know the former as the moat 
at the same lime most unpretending of all 
artists : as men to whom nothing human or 
i foreign. Compared with them. 
Berlioz appear onesided in their 
t and proud. Many letters, 
j from the most glowing years of Ber- 
lioz's youth, interest us doubly from being 
addressed to Ferdinand Killer. To Miller, 
his "dear Ferdinand," young Berlioz pours 
out moro willingly than to any one else his 
heart, oppressed with a mad passion. The 
object of this youthful love was, as we were 
aware, the English actress, Miss Smilhsou, 
who at that period knew nothing of her secret 
worshiper, and did not make his personal ac- 
quaintance until three years later (1832). on 
his return from Italy. The outbursts of de- 
spairing love in these letters sometimes bor- 
der on madness. What a fortunate thing it 
was, we exclaim involuntarily, that the highly 
gifted youth should have been extricated a* 
though by a higher than merely human hand 
from this hopeless amorous distress, and as 
" first prizeman of the Paris Conservatory" 
wot. with a stipend from the suite, for two 
years to Italy! What a fortunate thing, — 
yes, had Berlioz understood and appreciated 
it in the same way as other mortals ! His 
sojourn in Home waa torture, insupportable 
captivity; he abridged il almost forcibly to 
hurry back to Paris, find out Mia* Smithson, 
and marry her. " She possessed," he says, 
"on our wedding day nothing in the world, 
save debt* ; I myself had only three hundred 
francs which a friend lent me, und I was again 
on bad terms with my family." The match 
did not prove n happy one ; after some years 
of mutual vexation* and misunderstandings 
the couple separated. 

Wu are lully acquainted through his Me- 
moite* with everything relating to Berlioz's 



stay in Rome ; the Letters before u* add 
nothing essential. Only the unusually cor- 
dial and almost sentimental tone in which 
Berlioz writes of Mendelssohn, under the 
immediate impression of their friendly inter- 
course, came on us with refreshing effect- Il 
stands out very strongly from the cool reserve 
which Berlioz observes with regard to Men- 
delssohn in the Memoires written five and 
thirty years later. In Berlioz's " Roman 
captivity " the acquaintance of Felix Mendels- 
sohn -Bartboldy was like a bright ray of light. 
" He is an admirable young fellow," writes 
Berlioz in 1831 from Rome ; " his talent of 
reproduction is as great as bis musical genius, 
and that is saying a great deal. All I have 
heard from him has charmed me ; I firmly 
believe he is one of the highe«t musical nat- 
ures of the present epoch. He has beeu my 
cicerone here ; every morning I called upon 
him, when he played me one of Beethoven's 
sonatas and we sang Gluck's •' Armida," after 
which he took me to all the celebrated ruins, 
which, I confess, made little impression upon 
me- He has one of those candid soul* with 
which wo meet only very seldom indeed." In 
several subsequent letters, also, Berlioz speaks 
of Mendelssohn with equal warmth. " Has 
Mendelssohn arrived?" he inquires of F. 
Hiller, and continues : " Ho has enormous, 
extraordinary, wonderful talent, I cannot be 
suspected of partisanship in speaking 
for he. has frankly tqld me that of my 
ho understands absolutely nothing. He is a 
thoroughly original character, and still bo- 
neves in something ; he is a little cool in his 
manner, but I am very food of him. though, 
perhaps, be doe* uot imagine so." These are 
charming words, and honorable to both. M. 
Daniel Bernard should have taken example 
by them, instead of most unworthily insult- 
ing, in his preface, Mendelssohn's character. 
Mendelssohn entertained for Berlioz's com- 
positions a decided and unconquerable dislike, 
which must appear very intelligible to every 
one familiar with Mendelssohn's music M. 
Bernard, however, find* the real ground of 
this antipathy in the professional envy fell bv 
Mendelssohn, who was " as jealous as a tiger," 
though he had no presentiment " that Berlioz 
would one day dispute with him the palm of 
musical fame." Mendelssohn envious, jealous, 
— and of Bcrboz ! It is too absurd. In 
Germany every one knows that Mendelssohn 
waa in truth a " candid soul," and the French 
may take Berlioz's won! for the fact. M. 

ild 1 , on tho contrary, have 
]n two facts in Mendel*- 
the first place, the genu- 
and friendly readiness to 
'ays, in Home as subse- 



Djniel Bernard sho 
dwelt eulogistically 
sohn's conduct : in 
iliely colleague-like 
oblijfe, which he al< 



quently in Leipaic, manifested toward Berlioz ; 
and, secondly, lite frankness with which he 
avowed his repugnance to the musical tend- 
ency followed by the Frenchman. Such a 
manful love of truth should bo doubly prized 
in our age of conventional compliments. And 
Berlioz himself did so prize it, though not 
without a bitter taste, which we can well un- 
derstand, on the tongue for •• Mendelssohn," 
he writes from Leipsic, in 1843, to a Parisian 
friend, " never said a single word to me about 
my Symphonies, my Overtures, or ray Re- 
quiem." In his inmost heart, Berlioz, loo, i WM (or h> 
was a true and honest nature. Unfortunate 1 n (or maj hirnsm* ipeJt 



circumstances compelled him unluckily, as the 
critic of the Journal del D/bats, to mask not 
seldom Ids convictions ; thi* was difficult and 
painful for him. For Mendelssohn il would 
have been impossible.' 

For us Austrian* it is interesting to learn 
that among other persons whose acquaintance 
Berlioz made in Rome was a talented man 
named Mr. de Sauor. This wo* evidently 
our Joseph Deasauer. " He insist* on intro- 
ducing me to Bellini, though I oppose the 
project might and main. La SoHHambuia, 
which I heard yesterday, doubles my repug- 
nance to form this acquaintanceship." "Oh," 
says he, in concluding this letter, which is 
addressed to Ililler, "you must yourself be 
in Italy to form any conception of what they 
here dare to call music ! " On every occa- 
sion does he give vent to his hatred of Italian 
music. Frequently, however, in the midst of 
his rage he remember* that be helped in 
Rome to fonnd a philosophical club entitled, 
" Eoole de l'lndifference absolue en Malieie 
universelle." This joke, beneath which lies 
concealed a piece by no means to be despised 
of practical philosophy, reechoes frequently 
and long afterwards in what he says and docs ; 
only, unfortunately, he of all mon was the 
least fitted really to ob*erve in practice the 
of "absolute Indifference." He 
to bo angry with Rossini for 
alway* saying : " Qu'eil-ce qut fa mt fait t" 
Through Robert Schumann, who, as a 
critic, first directed attention to Berlioz, the 
latter'* relations with Germany began to 
grow more animated. He addressed (Febru- 
ary. 1837) a long letter to Schumann, thank- 
ing him for the interest he had displayed, and 
speaking of tho pleasant hours Liszi had pro- 
cured the writer by performing for him Schu- 
mann's pianoforte pieces. A few letters from 
Leipsic, Prague, and Breslau please us by 
the happy mood in which Berlioz discourse* 
of hi* personal success in Germany, but they 
contain nothing new for any one acquainted 
with the exhaustive travelling-letters included 
in tbe Memoires. We were surprised at 
the statement made by Berlioz (page 142), 
that serious steps were taken in Vienna to 
secure him for the post previously held by 
Joseph Wcigl, the Imperial CaptOnui$ttr, 
then just deceased. Tbe notification that he 
would not be granted annual leave of absence 
to visit Paris induced him, we are told, defin- 
itively to decline the offer. Unfortunately 
every trace is wantiug which could lead to 
the corroboration of this strange story. Apart 
from the fact that Berlioz did not understand 
a word of German, be could scarcely be con- 
sidered especially adapted for the post of 
Capeltuuitter at the Court nf Vienna. Dur- 
ing the following years moat of the letter* 
are from London, where Berlioz always met 
with a moat flattering reception aa an artist, 
and where, loo, he used to do well pecuniarily. 
He speaks, therefore, of the English ami their 
musical intelligence by no means badly, 



1 a I wish yea eoahi hear tha new opera by Bilk 
la* celebrated English professor of the piano,'' writes 1 
|M H It* |.«a November. I«5T. to has friend. A. Morel, 
a /% •- 1 Mint m aranl of 



which my to-day 'a 
cnttlrary, I had to cirri 
writ* even calmly about il." 
P. 8. Baleua waa not a 




jit! (JwUw 
ounln.1 u**r inrwslf to 

■ of the pianoforte; tsar 
•rar ■' celebrated") i nor 
-D B. 
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he might have been expected to do so. He 
judges the French public with merciless se- 
venty ; nay, from hi* letter* we can plainly 
perceive hi* embittered feeling as an artist 
ami hi* wrath against his country increasing 
year by year. *' Did I ever see at tuy con- 
certa in Paris people belonging to goad so- 
ciety, men and women, touched and affected, 
as in Germany and Russia ? To behold noth- 
ing around me save stupidity, indifference, in 



disciple* of the insensate school called in 
Germany the School of tho Future. They 
will not give in, ami are absolutely bent on 
my lieing their chief and standard-bearer. I 
say notbiiig, and I write nothing ; people of 
sense will be able to me how much truth 
there is in the matter." On the morning 
after the celebrated failuro of Tannhanttr 
at the Grand Ope a. Paris, Berlioi cannot 
suppress, in a letter to Mme. Maasart, a wild 



gratitude, or alarm, — such is my lot in Paris, cry of joy. And, after the fearful disturb- 



painfullyhe 



France, from a musical point of view, i* only 
a laud of cretins." "In England the with to 
iovt mtuic it at any rate true and lasting." 
In London ho was especially charmed by 
Wilbelmine Gauss (now Mme. Szvarvady), 
the pianist, who performed Mendelssohn'* G 
minor concerto with such wotidrou* purity of 
•lyle that, despite her youth, she struck him 
as " the first eminent musician-and-piaitist 
[pianitte mutieienne] of the day." 

There now appeared a new 
destined to agitate strongly and 
later year* of Berlioz's life: 
ner. The letter addressed to Wagner (the 
only one to addressed in the collection) is 
dated Paris, September, 1853, and written in 
l friendly loise. Still, despite all tho 

it about it" a foretaste of that sharp 
spirit which »ub*equenlly called 
the well-known " Public Utter " to 
Wagner, and finally blazed up into passionate 
hostility. It is in answer to a communication 
from Wagner, who bad probably requested 
that tome of Berlioz't scores might be sent 
him at Lucerne. This interesting document, 
with the omission of a few immaterial pas- 
sages, is well deserving a place here. Her 
lioz writes : — 



auce at the second fierformancn, ho exclaims, 
as though relieved : '* As for myself, I am 
cruelly avenged ! " It is something lament- 
able to see the bitter spirit caused by his own 
professional fate dulling to sharp a mind ami 
clouding his judgment. Not only is ho un- 
influenced by the fact that the scene of con- 
tacted by the Parisian* at the per- 
of Tannhatiter was a pier* of black- 
planued beforehand, but, in his 
hatred for the "Music of the Future" he 
likewite fails to perceive the undeniably close 
relationship connecting that mu,ic with hi. 
At first it was Berlioz't orchestral 
which influenced the younger Wagner ; 
afterward*, inverting the order of things, Ber- 
lioz (in hi* opera of Let Truyent) Wat in- 
fluenced by Wagner, if not by hit music, at 
any rate by his principle*. Hi* prophetic eye 
which foresaw that his owu music, then neg- 
lected there, would one day be appreciated in 
France, was blind to a similar claim when 
advanced by an artist connected with him by 
affinity ; blind to the possible future of the 
'•Music of the Future" in France. The 
lime for Der Fliegend* Hollander, Tanit- 
hiituer, and Lohengrin will come for France 
as surely as it be* come for Italy. Nay, 
' if B. Wagner it uot already performed in 



"Mt ntaa Waowk*, — Tout letter afforded politieal antipathies aloue are the 

me great pleasure. You are not wrong in deploring reason. Musically tho way has been perfectly 
my ignorance of the German language, ami what smoothed there for the coujNMU of T-u.n. 



evening a gran I banquet, at which two or 
three huudreil persons will be present, is lo 
be given in my honor. In a word, wh it can 
I say? Thit ha* been the greatest mistical 
pleature of my life .' " With this bright and 
harmonious chord we will take leave of the 
noble and much-iried arlitt's book, otherwise 
so full of < 



PALESTRINA. 

" "Ts^i 1 " 0 * * 

GlOYANX! PlKttXriUI l>* PaLKJ)TB1XA 

was born in 1.524. Of hi* early life little it 
known except that his family was obscure 
and his resources very small. Of bU imel- 
leclual and spiritual life, hi* works, to those 
who read them aright, are a full and satisfy- 
ing expression. He was appointed Master 
of the Chapel by Pope Julio. III. iu 1551, 
and then practically began the work which 
ha* rendered him illustrious. 
^ The age in which he lived wat a crisis in 



you say about Its being an impossibility for me to 
appreciate your work* is what I have said very 
many times to myself. The lower of an expres. 
•ion fades nearly always under the weight of the 
n. however delicately the latter may be 
There are accent* la n-u« nunc which 
are words 



hauter, and by no one more than — by tin 
resuscitated Berlioz himself ! 

Berlioz'* letters, agreeing with his life, be- 
come sadder and sadder, more and more mis- 
erable as they approach the eud of the vol- 
ume. He buries hi* second wife (formerly 
Mile. Kecio, Use singer, who accompanied 
him on his concert-toura to Vienna and 
Prague) and it doomed to survive hi* only 
sou, Louis, who was a seaman, anil dies far 
away on some distant tea. For tbo last great 
and unalloyed pleasure of hit life he was, ac- 
cording to his own assertion, indebted to Vi- 
melting the glaciers by the composition of your I enna. In answer to Herbeck's invitation be 
tfibetungen .' It must bo superb to write thus in visited the Austrian capital toward* the end 



require their own accent. To separate 
on the other, or to give approximates, is 
to have a puppy suckled by a goat and recipro- 
cally. But what I* to be done 1 I experience 
a diabolical difficulty in learning languages; I 
can scarcely say 1 know a few words of English 
and Italian. . . So you are engaged in 



presence of Nature in her grandee 
That hi another delight which it refused me. 
Fine landscapes, lofty mountain-tops, and the 
grand aspect of the sea, completely absorb me, 
instead of evoking the manifestation of my 
thought. At such times I feel without being able 
to express. I cannot draw the moon except by 
looking at her image in a well. I have your Lo 



of 1866 (that is, about two years before his 
death) to conduct in the large Redouteiuaal 
his dramatic symphony, La Damnation dt 
Fautt, previously unknown to the Viennese. 
Perfectly delighted, and, writing to a Paris- 
ian friend, he speaks in these terms of the 
performance and iu brilliant results : * I had 



if you could manage to let me have »oree hundred chorus singers aud one huu- 

drcd and fifty musician* ; a charming Mar- 
guerite, ' Mile. Beltleim,' whose mezzo-so- 
prano voice is splendid ; a tenor Faust (Wal- 
ter), such as we do not possess in Paris ; aud 
an energetic MephisUi, Maverhnfnr. Her- 
ner*» fame spread, the more violent became beck, who is a first - cImas conductor, ha* 
the opposition on tho part of Berlioz. In the 'doubled, (enfolded, manifolded himself for 
year 1858. he writes of Han* von Billow :| me. My room is never free from visitor* 
" Thi* young man is one of the most fervent 1 and persons coming to congratulate me. This 



you would do me a great favor, 
.... Were we lo live another hundred years 
or so, I believe we should get tba better of many 
things and of many man." 

The more widely and more loudly Wag- 



was of supreme importance lo the future of 
music that the purity of that school should 
be restore*!. In ibis extremity appeared 
Palestrina, and by the beauty of his works 
and the ilurdy truthfulness of hit musical in- 
spirations, he impressed himself so thoroughly 
on hi* own age that die wisest aud the best 
united in styling him ihe » Prince of Mu- 
sic." He created a style to imposing, to 
pure and to exprea-ive, that for the long pe- 
riod of a hundred year* the Paleatriua school 
held uu divided tway over the musical thought 
of the world. He opened tho path, by fol- 
lowing which the most beautiful and most 
touching works have been produced. 

The music of Palestrina recalls the heroic 
et of history. He it the Huroer of mu- 
sical literature. Simple, yet never trivial ; 
learned, but without pedantry ; rich, yet al- 
ways natural ; quiet, but never weak, his 
music hat the characteristic* which distin- 
guish the great epics. The bard for the 
honor of whose birth seven cities contended 
is not more simple, grand, and irresistible in 
bis poems thau is Palestrina in his ma-set, 
and the itifluenee of the one in the domain 
of literatu ft is not more enuoldiug attd per- 
manent than that of the other in the realm 
of music. 

In order to estimate the beauty of Pales- 
triua's music, it is especially necessary that 
we should know beforehand for what beauty 
lo look, and be possessed with the spirit iu 
which he wrought ; for there it no modern 
standard by which to judge him. In bis 
sphere he stands alone ; and to far removed 
from the spirit of our lime* that it may be 
of service lo tome who are not familiar with 
his works lo suggest what it to be found in 



We find iu Pate-trina. then, the profound- 
est knowledge of musical science employed 
in expressing with purity aud simplicity the 
fervent emotions of a devout soul. This ei- 
preasion is usually in tho form of melodies 
of the subtlest emotional character, crossing 
and reenming. weaving a texture of harmo- 
nies as rich as they urc surprising and lieauti- 
fiil ; a style of imposing grandeur ; a perfect 
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adaptation of music to the apirit of the J 
words ; as earnest, chaste, and exalted re- 
ligious feeling. as far removed from gloom 
and cant aa from sentimentality ; a repose, 
aa if he were Mating on the Kock of Ages. 
For the expreaston of hia thought there ia 
a perfect purity of intonation, an 
ioatenoto, a quiet delivery, and an 
intense feeling born of pore enthusiasm, and 
when these qualities are united in the iicr- 
formauce, we are borne irresUtihly along as if 
upon the broad, unruffled boaom of a nmjes- 
tic river of pure lone. 

It ii not possible to overestimate the mar- 
velous effect upon the mind of the study and 
frequent hearing of such music aa Palestrina 
has left. Grand, refining, and divine, it does 
not lavishly expose nil Its wealth to the care- 
lets* eye ; but to the mind that can appreciate, 
and to the heart that cau feel the force or 
the beauty of truth, it speaks with such per- 
suasive eloquence that even those " who come 
to scoff remain to pray." His music is mu- 
sical truth, satisfying the best aspirations i f 
all ages; a Mecca to which shall come in all 
lime the faithful worshipers of the good, the 

vr. M. t 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
asroar or tiik raastosxr, c. c. raaaias, »i tm» 

AXSUaL MKETIXO. 

Okntlkmkx : — I have to thank you this 
evening for reelecting mc president of the Hsn- 
del and Haydn Society. Thin is tin fifth lime 
that I have received a like ,.roof of confidence 
the part of Its members, nay, I may say tin- sixth, 
as twenty eight years ago I first served it in that 
capacity for the space of a twelvemonth. A long 
time elapsed before I was again called upon to 
do so, but 1 can honestly say, that although there 
was a wide break in my tenure of office, there 
was never any in the warm interest which 1 foil 
in the well-being of the society. This leads me 
to believe that I need not take up time in making 
such protestations of attachment to it as might be 
called for from a younger member, for any words 
which I might use would serve only to ex pre*; 
i of whose existence you must be aware, 
of whose sincerity 1 ho|ie you are not in- 



culiar to itself, and, as it shows higher musical 
attainment and better material results, we are 
justified in concluding, on the one hand, that we 
did not overrate our ability when we look Ibe 
Passion musk for our chief sl inly ; and, on die 
other, that we were not deceived in believing that 
we sbould find the public ready to support us in 
an undertaking which some persons looked upon 
as not a little hazardous, considering the great 
difficulties which the musk presented to the cho- 



Al these, our annual meetings, it is 
to take a brief survey of the season, a 
pare it with preceding seasons, so far as is neces- 
sary to assure ourselves that we have not lost 
ground in any reiqiect. If the music performed 
has been of an equally high character, then we 
may feel that we have not derogated in point of 
selection from our previous high standard | if the 
works selected for performance hare been studied 
faithfully, then we may have confidence in the 
unabated seal and devotion of the members of 
the chorus ; if we have reason to believe that the 
t given at our concert, have been even 
mg than before, then our minds may be 
at rest upon the alliroportant point as to whether 
the chorus has made an advance towards a de- 
sirable though ever unattainable perfection ; and, 
if we find, as In the present case, that the special 
difficulties encountered in preparing one of the 
works performed have been successfully over- 
come, then we may rest assured that we have 
raised our society to a higher plane than that 
which it had hitherto occupied. I think that, on 
examination of our winter's work, we shall fiuil 

t?icse points. 

The season just closed presents features pc- 




made upon the 

ent attention. The performance was a widely 
acknowledged artistic success, and, as the receipts 
were larger than those coming from any other 
oratorio given •luring the season, we may safely 
conclude that, while In producing such noble mu- 
sic we were acting up to the high standard hith- 
erto adhered to by the society, we were also 
consulting its material interests, and thus feci 
ourselves justified in believing that a continuance 
in such well-doing will nut liiqiovcrish us, while 
it must certainly benefit u« in every other way. 
But to recapitulate, in order to dwell for a mo- 
first, an'to the selection of 'works to be performed. 
These woe Verdi's •' Requiem." the " Messiah." 
the " Hymn of Praise," the Passion mu»ic entire, 
T and the ■ Elijah, "or Mr. 
Certainly no previous 
year can show a richer or more varied selection 
than this, including, as it does, the three greatest 
master- pieces of German oratorio music ; a sec- 
ond, and truly soul-stirring work by Handel, and 
a highly dramatic and effective work by the most 
eminent living Italian composer. Nor should I 
neglect to mention that at the miscellaneous con- 
cert, when tike M Hymn of Praise " was performed, 
a portion of the sacred cantata by Hector Ber- 
lioz, the " Repose in Esypt," was (riven for the 
first time in America, together with Mr. Parker's 
- Redemption Hymn," which was written ex- 
pressly for our last triennial festival. 

My second and thin) points were. How have 
these works been studied, and how were they 
performed ? I couple the two, because the an- 
swer to the last, admirably carries with it the 
I answer to the second, diligently. Had they not 
been studied patientiy, intelligently and with an 
earnest desire on the part of all to do their very 
best, the works in question could not have been 
performed so effectively as all acknowledged that 
they were. 

Our excellent conductor did not shrink from 
searching criticism, or weary in requiring fre- 
quent repetition, but, in justice to the chorus it 
must be said that its members were no less mind- 
ful of their duty, being ever patient under the 
first and willing to comply with the last. When 
we remember ihat difficult passages abound in 
llie choruses of the Passion music score, we feel 
that we have a right to be proud of having over- 
come them so successfully. To have produced 
the entire work for the first lime in America is 
highly honorable to the society, and to have filled 
the Music Hall both at the afternoon and evening 
performance is welcome evidence that the public 
appreciated the opportunity of bearing musk 
which combines the deepest scknee witil the 
purest, the most earnest, and the most devout 
feeling. Of this excellent disposition on the part 
of the public we must not fall to lake advantage, 
knowing, as we do, that the more such mu.k is 
heard, the more it will be appreciated and called 
for. We recognize how much our own apprecia- 
tion of it grew as each succeeding rehearsal re- 
; sealed to us some hitherto unseen beauty, and 
i how our enthusiasm increased as its wonders of 
construction and inspiration were gradually re- 
j vealed to us. Vividly impressed as we were at 
the outset by the dramatk power of « Ye light- 



nings, ye thunders ; " moved as we were by the 
solemn grandeur of the chorales interspersed 
throughout the work; charmed as we were with 
the quaint pathos of lueh airs as " Give mc back 
ray dearest master," it was only little by little 
that we began to perceive the subtle beauty of 
those ever changing harmonies, and ibe unending 
variety of those contrapuntal enrichments, which 
make the context of these and other gems of 
Bach's great work a marvel and a wonder to all 



It Is human to valoe most lhat which ll has 
taken the most trouble to attain, ami thus, of all 
that the past season has given us, we value most 
the insight wbkh we have gained into the Pas- 
sion music Convinced that, no matter how 
mnch more study we may give to it, we cannot 
exhaust its resources, let ut look furward to the 
time when we may again take It up and wrestle 
wilh it, as did Jacob with the angel, till it has 
given us its lull Messing. One last word, and I 
will have done with the Passion musk, and this 
is a won! intended to call j our attention to the 
evident improvement of the chorus under its dis- 
cipline. It was manifest to all who heard the 
oratorios which followed it lhat Bach had smoothed 
the way for Handel and Mendelssohn, for never 
were the choruses of - Judi 
" Elijah " sung with grvatrrc 
effect than at the two concerts which closed the 
season of 1H79. 

Our chorus has certainly gained in unity of 
attack, in nicety of shading, in precision of in- 
tonation, and lbe«e are the essentials of progress. 
Wilh a smaller body of tinkers, all of them picked 
voices, drilled by such an accomplished musician 
as Mr. Osgood, llso Boylston Club surpasses us 
in the nireties of chorus singing, but these cannot 
lie speedily attained by a great body of singers 
like the Handel and Ha} .In chorus. Our work 
is epir, while ibeirs is lyrk. We paint frescoes 
with broad effects I tbry produce cabinet pkiurcs 
finished with all the minuteness of a Melssonnler. 

In cuiisldering the possibilities. of artistic Im- 
provement and enjoyment in America, ] have 
often tliouglil bow much greater ihry are in mu- 
sic than in architecture, sculpture, or painting. We 
cannot see the great Golhk cathedrals and learn 
from t he in to appreciate the masterpieces of all 
art to whkh the epithet of " frozen music " has 
been welt applied ; we cannot look upon original 
Greek and R -naissance marbles, and gain from 
tbetn an Insight into the possible iierfeciiona of 
plastic art ; neither ean we stand before ihe pict- 
ures of Raphael, and Rembrandt, and Velaaquex, 
until we have penetrated the hidden secrets 
which their beauty has to reveal to the Initialed ; 



if we choose to possess ourselves of it, as to tlto 
inhabitant, of the Old World. The masses of 
Pakatrina, the overture* of Handel, Ihe cantatas 
of Bach, in all their immortal freshness and orig- 
inal perfection, are written down for us as for 
them, and at the coat of our exertion can be 
made to deliver to us their myriad messages of 
consolation and comfort. We are the guardians 
of those sources of elevated and ennobling enjoy- 
ments, and, feeling as we do the responsibility of 
such a trust, we will not fail lo discharge it a* 
the honor of oar well-beloved i 

of tiJ" Elijah,- fcr\b'r£«fit. < 
who for twenty-five succeeaiv 
tile important office of conductor. The conduc- 
tor, gentlemen, I nerd hardly say, is the main- 
spring of our musical watch, and, feeling bow 
much the success of the society baa depended 
ujiuii him, it was most filling that we should give 
him a publk testimonial of our regard and crali- 
tmle. He sent mc this morning a letter which I 
will read to you, that you may see how much he 
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of hi. 

r-*od by 

tbi. he mean, boih tbe .dual member, and the 
lady member, of the cboru. — have manifested : 
B. Mai *», 187*. 
Mr l>r.A* Ma IVrkhs — Suppotlrtf that you wilt 
W pi in 1 at the annual tjttathig ot to* Itandtl and Haydn 
Society to-night, I would request you to ttuuik the mrmt«n 
of the gorcrnawnt aw toon for their kindneat in citing at* 
, and the aiemhen of lb. eh'jru. 
VTJt during the whott evening, at 
pmrnU they hat* given aw. It 
l which Rode n* un** theji htpiiy, and I 
•hall always Una hack upon kt with the gvaateat pride- TKaak. 
Irsc Jim perwmeJi* foe \our klrkl eflVirU In my IwtiaK, I bar. 
th* lienor to reaiaio, my dear ur, Yuurt, very trtsly. 

I A HI ZaRRAII V. 

In conclusion, 1 bc{ to offer you my •Invent 
congratulations on Ike financial re.uk of the past 
season. For the find time since I bare been 
I have neither to announce a deficit 
"e liquidation, of Incurretl expense*, but, 
on the contrary, a balance of $1000 in the hand, 
of the treasurer. Let n. hope that tbi. b the begin- 
ning of a turn in die title of our affair*, and that 
other seasons, with like reaulta, are in .tore for 
u>, which will enable us eventually to carry out 
many awful project, too long kept in abeyance 
for want of the Decenary fund*, 

During the season we have given six concerta, 
including the " Elijah," and have held thirty-five 
n hr.u >»!• attended by an average of three hun- 
dred and forty M'ven raenibcra of the chorus. 
The aver.ge number of singer* at the public per- 
formance, wa. four hundred and forty-seven, out 
of a total of five hundred and ninety-five belong- 
ing. Forty-two new member, have been ad- 
mitted to the society, ami .btty-aeven ladies Itavc 
joined our rank.. Finally, the number of dis- 
charge, given and resignation! accepted it nine 
In all. Feeling that lliii address ha. already 
to an inordinate length, I »halP baatily bring it to 
a close with an exprenion of my heat wisbc* for 
the continued and evcr-incrcaaing prosperity of 
the Handel and Hatlyn Suciety, which ha. now 
I It* sixty-fourth ye 



that they 're asked. And what .luff they paint! uken the first »tep toward, conquering ita slub- 



The stupid patron* tbemMlvea don't like it 
You may aay : " I 'U never do that ! " But you 
will do it. Yon mud, if you don't atop abort in 
the beginning, and determine never to change 
your work to *uit those people. Bead William 
Blake, and aee what be would have aald to »ueh 
a proposal I 1 know it it hard to hold out about 
Mich a thing. The very aen.itivenea. that make, 
people paint make, them hate to be disagreea- 
ble ; but you had better get over that as soon as 
possible. Twas you who made die picture: 
no one else ; and no one elite ought to make al- 
teration. In It. You ought to .ay : •• Take my 
brushes. No, on the whole, you may buy your 
own, and aee how much you can improve it." 
You know, and they do, that they couldn t im- 
prove a thing about it. Anil above aU things, 



Did you ever feel that your life-time was not 
long enough for all the work that you wanted to 
do ? That '. the good- of teaching other people. 
You get j our life continued in that way. 

It did no great harm to cut a hole through 
your picture ; but you ought to have lined the 
whole thing with another canvaa. If you only 
make a patch Urge enough it doe. n't show. A. 
the little girl at tlte menagerie could n't see the 
elephant. There he whs towering up before 
her ; but he wa. so big that she could n't make 
ant thing of him. So site .till inquired, '• Where 
is the elephant?" 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SKKlES.' 

at. 



IM.THUCTtOK* -Of mi: 

MBit to ma ruriL*. 
VIII. 

It is a good plan lo -tup your work and go to 
drive sometime*. You aee *o much, and it 
make* you want to work, and that '• the main 
thing alter all. When you are out-of-doors and 
sac something that you like, put it on canvas in 
your mind: Think just how you would do it. 
That will often help you more than If job redly 
did it. 

" How .hail I wash my picture, that baa been 
varnished ? " 

Just with water. That won't hurt it ; and a 
potato is an excellent thing fur cleaning an oil- 
painting. Use it with water, as you would a 
sponge ; then dry it with a piece of damp cha- 
mois-leather. Not a dry one. You could not 
dry it with that. Chamois-leather is good be- 
cause it dot* not leave any lint. 

But I should never alter that picture*. You 
i get .into the habit of allowing outsiders 
i with your work. It is fatal. It will 
ruin you as a painter. There are too tunny 
poor, miserable creatures, wlui paint portrait, 
with people standing over them to nay : •' A little 
more blue here ; some red on bi-r check* ; and. 
I should like to hare the dress red. No, on the 
whole. I'll have it green." They meekly re- 
ceive all that kind of thing, and turn every way 

1 Copyright, 117*, Ij Helen M 



you I 




What makes you paint on that horrid book 
binder', board ? You might have felt like go- 
ing on with that .ketch if the board had not 
been all out of shapes But it I. of no use telling 
people things like that. It is better to let I hem 
learn front their own sad experience. Provide 
yourselves with good canvases, or panrk And 
had better have only two or three 
Then you cau iuoiv easily 
all, and you can pac 



You are getting the transparency of that 
mantle. But there 's one thiug there that 'a big- 
ger than transparency I There 's Auihun no/are 
underneath that shawl. 

If s|ieecb U silver, and silence golden, then 
gabble in greenbacks. 
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borune... So scale praciice become, of itself an 
exercise in rhythm, and an introduction to the 
art of phrasing. The incipient athlete who be- 
gins to atrengihen bis muscles with dumbbells 
and Indian clubs, that they may acquire the 
toughness of fibre necessary to enable him to 
trust himself on the horizontal bar and enter 
upon higher athletic exploit*, soon discovers that 
even these preliminary exercise* do not consist 
in the application of brute force merely. With 
certain poises of the body, the dumbbell can be 
raised at leas expense to the muscles than with 
other* ; after a while, the club*, which at first 
teemed to unwieldy, almost swing themselves ; 
after the first impulse, it take* comparatively 
little strength to keep them a-going. His mus- 
cle strengthening practice becomes also a muscle- 
saving practice, an exercise in economising 
strength and in athletic -kill. So exercise* ia 
counterpoint are not merely dry, Mechanical 
problems which the pupil can satisfactorily solve 
by writing, we will say, to many 
voice against one note in another, in 
wi h certain strict rules ; the exerci»e must be 
written so that it not only fulfills 
menu of it* scheme, hut that it 
musically to boot. The mora advanced the or- 
der of counterpoint i., the easier will it be for 
the pupil to make hi* exercises musically beauti- 
ful. 

Another priceless benefit that the well-directed 
study and practice of counter|solnt and harmony 
confers upon tbe pupil is a certain purifying and 
rendering stable of his musical taste and percep- 
tions. It it here that sound teaching and intel- 
ligent supervision becomes of tbe utmost impor- 
tance. It U much to be regretted that moat of 
tbe text-books of harmony in common use ate 
rather text-books in tborough-hasa titan in har- 
mony proper. Tbey give tbe pupil all tbe nec- 
essary directions to enable him to write out a 
figured bass in four-part harmony without mak- 
ing bad fifths or octaves, or very disagreeable 
cross-relations, but, as a rule, they teach little 
concerning the art of harmonising a given run/us 
jirmut. This instruction i* generally left to tbe 
teacher. I know of nothing more valuable in 
forming a pure musical teste than practice In 
harmonixing chorals in pure tonal harmony. By 
this I do not mean what some theorists call tonal 
harmony, that is, harmony composed merely of 
chords that can be formed from tbe note* 1 
Ing to any particular sea 
corrfe), but what Fella cal 
an explanation of which I will refer the I 
to bis admirable treatise on the subject. 1 Ia 
this noble exercise (which may be varied by all 
sorts of contrapuntal devices), let the pupil grad- 
ually persuade himself that all the chromatic, 
so- called transcendental element in harmony I* 
properly nothing more titan a sort of brilliant 
adornment, which can in almost every case be 
dispensed with ; that the simple nature of the 
choral demand* a certain classic nudity in it* 
harmony, and doe* not admit of the direct sim- 
plicity of It* progre**iona being loaded with chro- 
matic and enharmonic ornament*. When the 
pupil Its. once trained hi. ear to feel the beauty 
and solidity that is inherent in a firmly fixed 
tonality, to that be prefer* strength aad decisioa 
iu harmony (which by do meant ahuts the door 
upon variety) to capricious rambling and inde- 
cision, he has already reached a point where he 



SOME THOUGHTS ON MUSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 

II. 

I HA VI said that exercise* in counterpoint 
are exercises in tbe technique of composition, a* 

studies, are exercises in the technique of piano- 
forte playing. Yet Utere I* no praciice which i* 
purely technical ; if it were so, it were practice 
to little purpose. The mthetic element creep* 
in of itself and beautifies the drudgery, If we do 
not willfully shut the door upon it and leave it 

outside in the cold. In trying to conquer the can look upon hi. own musical perceptions with 



of a particular fine, 



weakness or stubbornn 

which mart the perfect smootnncss of our scale i to apply II 
passages, we lake to the shift of practicing scales ' puntal pr* 
with a variety of rhythmic accent*, knowing that , ■ J - ruil( 
when we have succeeded In making the unruly ] tH«--**mie 

111 



t and confidence-, and where be can begin 
technique ho ha* gained by contra- 



niqu 

the freer form* of original cout- 



(vmplcl dt la 7"Aeoeie cf dt 
Par t. i. r*ru. Para ; 



JWewed* 
tt CI*. 
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At tliia stage of bis development no 
ia so fraught with benefit both to bis 
technical tkill and hi* esthetic sense as the fill- 
ing out some of Handera figured {or unfigured) 
hatses in pure polyphonic writing ; in other 
wordi, writing "additional accompaniment! " to 
many of Handel's aim, which in the original 
•core* are only supported by a figured ba». If 
any oae ask why I recommend Handel's baaaea 
in preference to Bach's, let him only train him- 
•alf up to the point of being able to fill out a 
Handel ban in pure polyphonic writing so that 
it really sounds respectably, and then try to do 
the same thing with a Bach bass I I 
eery much if he does not find his first 
with Bach singularly disheartening- 

It is an almost universal thing for students in 
any particular branch of the sits or sciences to 
pursue what is known as " a parallel course of 
reading " io addition to studying certain text- 
books. For the muilcian and student of com- 
position this " parallel course " is naturally an 
analytical study of the works of the great com- 
posers. The choke of works to be studied with 
the moat benefit is not so easy as might at first 
be supposed. Evidently the atudrnt should 
such works as there ia the most to be 
■ | but here there are tuanv points 
^deration. As a gen. 
eral rule, the true classics are to be almost ca- 
ctus! vely recommended, — Haydn, Moxart, the 
earlier works of Beetlioven, ami almost the whole 
of Mendelssohn. I do not emphasise ibe wurka 
of these men because tliey are standard models 
of excellence merely, but because they are so 
thoroughly pervaded with the true classic spirit, 
which, if it means anything, means the exalting 
of workmanship over material. No one can 
deny that Sebastian Bach ami Beethoven, even 
in bis but period, are essentially classic writers, 
yet there is a certain <pjasi-clcmcnlal quality in 

' I to the pa*, 
a that it is 
really to Jtusfjr it. Their results are 



stroy the student's originality ; studying them 
in the wrong way inevitably will. Try to per- 
meate yourself with their aesthetic spirit ; do not 
try to catch their manner. If you analyse tbeir 
works, do so with the purpose of discovering 
wherein their artistic symmetry and proportion 
Ilea, not for the sake of appropriating to your»elf 
any peculiarities of style and manner which may 
be characteristic of tbem. And to end with, let 
my " tl dtltndm tut Carikagintm " be the oft- 
repeated cry of " acewre tetania tse." Learn how 
to do things, and practice until you can do them 
easily. Technique does not stand in the way of 
originality ; if you have really original stuff in 
you, it will appear doubly original — and worth 
listening to, besides — if you can express your- 
self easily at 

ILLIAM F. Ar nr. 



CONCERTS. 

BoTLaTON Ct-t'H — The fourth ami last con- 
ert (sixth season) nf Oils steadily progressive 



M 



arocst anil efficient 
uud, took place in live 
YVednesdny evening, 



wering that one is hard put to it to pay 
nlion to tbeir methods. And, after all, 



lis are what we try to study, and all that 
we can learn. Beethoven, for instance, may 
fairly be said to have completely turned the heads 
of half music-writing Europe. So intense ia the 
emotional power of his music that 
have been actually blinded to the c 
of his writing ; nay, more, some enthusiasts have 
even forgutleu that he was a composer at all, 
and never mention him saving as a tone-poet, 
a giant, a Titan, or by some other equally reao- 
epithet. Now remember that no one can 
to be a tone-poet any more than he can 
to be a genius. But one can learn to be 
a niuskiso. Leave the Usury of Beethoven's 
later works and of almost all of Bach until you 
have made yourself a master of Haydn and 
to the later Beethoven sonata* 
nd to Bach's church cantatas, for 
inspiration and musical enjoyment ; when you 
are bent upon analyxing and study, take some 
thing else. It is ticklish business at beat study- 
ing a composer Us learn what yuu may have au- 
thority for daring to do ; all that one generally 
learns thereby is what the composer himself 
could dare, and Use probability of its Sums your 
own case is not great. It benefits you little to 
know that Beethoven can fly from live key of A 
major to that of E major by the way of B flat 
major, unless you have ibe genius to do some- 
thing equally original ami daring with equal 
musical success. L'pun the whole, it behooves 
the student to distinguish sharply between that 
which can be learned from great examples and 
that which cannot. St inlying the great con- 
It the right way will not In the least de- 



seai 

club of singers, undci 
leadership of Mr. O 
crowded Music Hall 

June 4. It brought our Boston musical season 
practically to a close, a'lhough small scattering 
performances, mostly pupils' concerts, still go on 
in smaller halls and clambers. It was one of 
the must interesting concerts which tlte Bo vision 
Club have ever given, ir only by the single fact 
of its opening with a repetition of Palestrina's 
Mas* for the Dead (J/ena per i Dtffmti), which 
nia>l» su deep an Impresslun a year ago. It was 
sung o coptlla as before, that is, without accumpn- 
niincnt, mostly in five parts, the Hottias only be- 
ing in four parts (soprano, alto and two tenors). 
To singers who have bad no other practice In 
this school of music, nor even any chance of hear- 
ing it, it must have offered very great and peculiar 
difficulties. In the first place the contrapuntal, pol- 
yphonic flow of the interwoven voices, nearly all 
in long notes, overlapping one another, each me- 
lodic voice claiming attention to Itself for but an 
instant and liven losing itself ia the 
tau-y whole, like the swelling ami 
wave* upon a gentle ocean, emblem at once of 
restless life and of repose, must tvnuVr it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to measure anil keep lime, for 
many men > it baa hardly anything like accent. The time, tlic 
aasic purity | rhythm, to be sure, in this and all the Palestriua 
music is ever the same square four-two measure ; 
save for convenience to the eye the bars mean 
nuthing, and it might as well be written wittkout 
bars. Then it require* such purity of intona- 
tion, such s full, even calibre of voice, and such a 
sustained delivery, su smooth and quiet, so noble 
it were imperumol, as if 
were expressing the eternal, that one 
bow it was possible for these singers to 
in it so well. They did succeed, how- 
ever, even better than in the first perfuruiance. 
There was a pure and beautiful ensemble of well- 
balanced voice*, and the effect was heavenly. It 
was peace itself ; you could but yield yourself, 
heart and soul and sense, to the blissful, holy 
spell. Essentially it sounded all alike ; it might 
come to a stop at tbis point or at that, in any 
portion of the movement ; yet you did not wish 
it ever to leave off; yuu could listen forever ; it 
was breathing a clearer atmosphere, it was being 
lifted out of the realm of clouds and common- 
place. We do not yet know enough of Pales- 
trina's musk to judge whether each composition 
of bis can be called a new and individual crea- 
tion in the imaginative sense, differing from the 
others as one symphony of Beethoven, or oik* play 
of Shakespeare, differ* from snother ; in other 
worsts, whether these compositions have ideal 
(Inltali) as well as a noble form and 



style. Open the volumes of his works where 
you will, one page foots like another. Are there 
tuVas here, muskal or poetic ? Or ia it not rather 
a grand, an almost superhuman, divine manner 
of expressing always one and the same idea and 
feeling, — that of holiness ? In this very Mass for 
tbc Dead,' for instance, we get no sense of mourn- 
ing or bereavement, nothing of the funereal char- 
acter, any more than in any of the o'Jier masses, 

cello. It is all peace, a cheerful, solemn mood of 
faith and perfect trust ; and what else do we find 
in all tbis music ? Sublime, therefore, as Pales- 
trina's musk is, and worthy to be much better 
known among us, we cannot rank him on a level 
with such a creative genius as Bach or Handel, 
in whom the same puly|sbonk principle has 
reached a far richer development. The writer 
of the excellent artklu which we copy from ibe 
programme of the concert, makes Palestrina the 
Homer of music ; we do not quarrel with the 
parallel ; in some sense it is just ; yet Houicr 
always has something more to tell than he 
hail told before ; Homer is 
live poet. Palestrina's 
been, through music, to fill the church with the 
right atmosphere of reeling ; an atmosphere which 
it is very delightful to breathe, in which we forget 
and ri>« above our selfish egos, and realise eter- 
nity, feel thai the Lard is In his buly templr. 
This lie can do without having much to tell, 
without fresh and various idea* to communicate, 
without the imaginativew and of Prospero. And 
yet we wuuld nut go so far a* to say that 
there is nothing cltaraclcrisllc in the several 
movements or pieces of the mass, no distinctive 
feature* by which we can recognise each one ; 
the fact that, while all were found so beautiful 
and su linprtsssive, yet everybody felt tbis more par 
licularly in the Saielut and the Bmtdiclui. prove* 
the contrary. We thank ibe Boylston Club for 
so precious an experience as the bearing of such 
music so well sung, ami we hope they will give 
us much more of the same, and by their example 
Inspire others to the same good work. 

Tlio second part of lite concert offered a rich 
variety of pieces, both for male and female chorus 
separately, ami for mlxijd voices. Tbc only fault 
was in the loo much of a good ihing, and this 
was aggravated by the relapse of the audience 
into llse old (we had thought outgrown) barba- 
rism of encuring halfa-duxcn pieces in succession, 
'litis was the selection : — 

A Nigtkt In las ftrarowend Mtsassrytr. 

Mlssd Chare., sravnapwlsd by Ftaass, Vsali.., 
UJa, sad 'Oiks. 



On Vpym IjuigUtuaa* 



Male Chorus. 



Krnisle < horns. 

Tnsmprlrv's Vay Sossg 

with A buss, serotntaniRi by Trum- 
pet OUig-siu. 



Mis «l Crsccijs. 

Song *T tb» Sosnsarr tssraa . . 

r'sniaw Cworus. 
6. First mmstnn.t frura Ttv. In ft flat } 
Its**, VVstkt, sae -Calb. Op M. / 
oruoun (Fulluaa- from lb* rsrinlhiau. ! 



AatWrtV 

Carinthiaii.) 
" Hale Chorua 

Spiiuiiiif Song Wagntr. 

From tae opnv " Tto Filing I) ule a m aa. H 
Female Chores. 

VoaalWska toe*/. 

Male Chorus. 
Autbsin: Kir* All-Glsrtass .....*. 

Swiss, Mlasst Chorua, ami Otxsn. 

These were all sung io rare perfection, I 
for female voices only leaving a delightful sense 
of pure sweet harmony, and delicate expression. 
We never beard that " Spinning Song" so finely 
given. The most iin|Kinant numbers were the 
mixed chorus by Kbeinberger. which was ex- 
tremely effective, Messrs. Allen, Hiindl, and 
Wulf Fries supplying live string i 
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with Mr. Petarrsilen, as usual, at the piano-forte ; 
Mr. Osgood** •* TruDipi'U'r'd May Song," which 
is fresh anil bright, with a blithe, buoyant, cap- 
tivating melody, anil the whole effect made 
romantic and picturesque by the trumpet ob- 
ligate, while the blending of th« alto roice* with 
tlie tenors (In unison) lent a peculiar quality of 
fullness to the tone; and Barnbys Anthem, 
which ha* a certain ringing splendor, allliougli 
its thrnies scented commonplace, and iu solos 
tediously long, albeit well sung, the tenor by 
Mr. Julius Jordan, the bass by Mr. Albin R 
Ktwd ; Mr. Sumner accompanied upon the organ. 
The only instrumental piece, the movement from 
Rubinstein's Trio in B-flat, was well interpreted 
by Messrs. PeUrsilea, Allen, and Wulf Fries. 



Mr. Edward B. Prkri*. Tliis gentleman, 
who is entirely blind, returned but receotlv from 
his piano-fort, studies in Germuny. He has 

orb*, but hitherto has not played before, a repre- 
sentative musical audience in Bo>!on. On Tues- 
day morning, June 10, by Invitation of Mr. Junius 
W. Hill, of whom he was formerly a pupil, Mr. 
Perry played, at the Musi* Koom of tin.' limner, 
IM Tremont Strevt, to a .elect and appreciative 
audience ; interpreting such a |»rogr,iniiiH-, and 
In so masterly a manner, that one soon forgot to 
make any allowance for his blindness. His se- 
lections, It will be seen, were formidable for any 
artist, and very tastefully combined : — 
1. Introduction sod Kuwdo, from Sonata la C 

•■■^••r, Opt M > s Srtt^ortn. 

t. Gaeou* 

(luussonetu Kutl-k. 

3. I'ntoitn In O mjK s>i<f E minor. Op. SB 
Nortunw m F. major. Op 6*. No. 1. 
Elude* in P minor ami A-Au major. Op 

4. rltudea Symphouique*. Op. || . . &k*sa«nsa 

Mr. Perry has a sensitive, clear, often brilliant 
touch, vrry sure, clean execution, intelligent ac- 
cent, phrasing, light and shade, ami he plays 



p. Sal.) 

MM 



to Impose upon u with poor malic, nx4with*t*nding it may 
be turly perfonswd Mr. Vcarrich lid ma win much praise 
from either our prewa or lit* luouciasu, anil the Hum «as, 
duultatai, that ti»ey do not cars to listen to a Fantasia on 
jVorOKt," a ~ I'araptiaraae " an £o*n>rtwf»u/it, nm If ar- 
ranged by l.jut sir. Yogrieh might have allowed us lb* 
Imnor of making his acquaintance as a composer in soana- 
thing am worthy of bis sudianc* sod himself tbaa an 

mlda^orrtaTn anld'ofawrlL lb. onh" nTnTber tbsl'gst.'oa 
suy real plessms, wss list pasfuniaanc* of tU luulun 
from ths ■' Kreutxer Sonata " of llrrtbo.ro with Wllkrimj. 
Ill Ibis be nunifeated a delicate touch, good idea*, sod a 
feeling for what is worthy of regard hi iniaaie, said U called 
fc-Cll I more commendation than ten thousand op* raxic arrsnge- 
uuv.u could excise. When lbs great artist bends from kas 
tru« p..it**n ha tb* aortd of art, bis terj powers srem tore- 
fuas to sen. blm. To bs really groat M to bo stssdtasl In 
•bat is good sod pare. 

On the cicuuig of Juna », ths Apollo CUb gavs a p*r- 
formaiice ol Handel's Mituu* beJura a very bugs au- 
aasiatanes of Mim fanny keJlugg, 
m, Mr. William Courtney, tb* 
atyruu W. Wbilnay, slso of year 
Ij auarrsd by a very bad or 



Critg. 



dffUW. Tltej llaUl I 

vf UuMuh. Alra. H»j. 
KugWh knHir, Mnl Mr 
c*i). i..r jwrlurmMic* 
clisestrm, wliuh moi mtlj piaj«l out 
■nth little r«K»rd k* MUwf cUurm ** 



IWtha 



'J . H'ooarr-Aiart. 



tnu* and time, bet 
It .aa lbs 
prrlur 



•pirit of the piece and the composer. In tlie 
Beethoven Sonata he reproduced the solemn, 
thoughtful depth of feeling of the slow Introduc- 
tion, and the light, bright, rapid fairy Rondo, in 
which hi* finger* ran most deftly, to the general 
He showed himself equally master, 
i all their contra*! s, of those ttupendou* 
Variations (Ktudet Si/mpkoniyues) of Svbumaan ; 
very few have done it better here. The group- 
ings of smaller piece* were felicitous alike in the 
choice and in the rendering, which often showed 
great delicacy of sentiment and touch. Indeed 
we have seldom passed a summer hour with music 
more enjoy-ably* ; we doubt not that every per- 
son present came away convinced that tb 
pianist may aafely claim rank among the beat. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHICAGO, Jcxa lit. — Since my last note, w* hare bad a 
' w of mimical enUrtsiiiosmts, the most important of 
I shall briefly uotios. Tbs ur»l in order were two 
r VVIIManJ, ssassted by Mr. Vogricb, <■ the tlen- 
upossr snd j.ouiiat," Mrs. Swift, ■■prarm, and a 
local tenor. Mr. ChaflM Knorr Ths Drat concert presented 
a vary poor ra-carra-uoa*. ssid svsn the numlers allot tad to 
the great violinist wars of a character far below bia notic, 
snd unworthy of ao cultivated an artist. Tba progracume 
called forth tbs eansurs of our best critics, snd the papers 
expressed tbcr ij sclica in no weak lerma, as being dwpleaaed 
•■tb tb* nnaric onVred, Indeed, the How baa gone by when 
sv*a sa srtiat of great celebrity owl present * poor pni 
gmmm. I. UU fly without rejecting Unawlf to a -ell- 
soantad rsboka At lb* ssoaod mneert then wss much I,.. 



Coiiue Opsra " 

to Uiank tor it. tor the three theatre* thwt sre gi'iug eular- 
tajiiawetila of Uiia character, bad engaged almost all of tba or* 
eiiralr-l }«aten, and the A|iollo t.lub O'uld ca.l) batetboae 
wUo wee* left- Ilia cbaeut bad ilioiied Ibis oralorio for a 
i-t>^ unw, aud liHlicatad b| tbatr atngliig tliat, had they bad 
tbs Mippuel of * fuw baial, tbay wuwiil liav* guvu wa * tary 
Sue perv*Tuai,oe- It would not nrjual to paaa Judgionit upon 
tlie soioiats, lor it would bs levy diltkiut to slwg with hi* 
feeling snd good effect with swell a lad areonitauilaasbt aa 
tie omliestra gate them. Mr TuoiIuh, the aeeouiptiabed 
NSs|s**l*l of Uie sucirt) , is s great sdui irsr of llandal, saal 
I trust that when they gi%* tltia wvek agala, be may 
hats aai otvlievtra that will do jwtUoe to bia ideaa, and allow 
tb* choru* fully to maiufawl tb* result of bis excellent 
irsitiiaaj. 

Ou ths avrwlng of Juiw |, Mr. WilUam H. Shrrnad be- 
gan a aeeond lenca of tLree rwi.ula. I haie hefor* rt|ewised 
u.y opinio.. ottiwartitticiiiteepretatJoswof this aceoanplnlied 
pialMat, but I uiuat rected a w^ed of pralaa for tbaa new 
pleasure be In* giien us in presenting us with U rsa ra- 
maraalar prograenmea >•( clasiical music. One great senie* 
that Sir. Sherwood h*a done lor us hat been iai Riling our 
piano ituatnita as vpportuiitty to bear * large auaiber of no- 
Ue wtrfkt Sjuety psrfucnwat, said tliw* creating a good inlu< 
enm for what is worthy anudatlou. Ilia aaamplr* In the 

and hia carehil'apprecUiUoo U Uie lala* of a musical kru] 
ill all bwxl passsge*. have iu tbemad.ra ccmeeyad * nrsdad 
lesson to many of our young players. To feooguixe th* dlf- 
Irreno* between power that pn-Kluoes comical dimaxesof tonr, 
from Ui* esaggerationa of a m.ise-gi*ing force, is * lalusbl* 
rerWlioii for ail y onug pianiata. fhs abus* ef tb* piano- 
fort* by many of our pbtyrr* will latter be corrected unless 
sUidn.u Imieon r>er. . n , rUnity of hmring *rlwUa lalai 
pretaitotis. Mr. Sherwood in this rearwet I* doing splendid 
edlimlamsl sort by hit couceeta la th* Waal, and alllwagh 
he may win golden casiniotia from the presa and paibUc, the 
results that will follow from hia example to aliMletiU art 
worth n«e than any Sattcnug comnwtxlatiinia he may tw- 
ain. Mr. Sherwood hsd tb* sasistsnee of Mr. Carl Wolf- 
aolin, who played the orclievtrsl parti of tb* grest a Km- 
prrorCo.ic.rt., ' of BeeUioren upon • second piauo-fott*, 
and iu ths Schumann Variation! lor two piano*. Op. *•>. 

c. h a 



MlLWAUKKS, Wis , Jvnt l«. — Sloe* I wrote you last 
wa have had Wilbeimj here for Uw third Urn*, lis skysd 
* concerto of Upiaski, and pwoaa by Ernst sad Vieux. 
temps. Tskiag bis Uirr* prugtusnia ogelbee, I think an 
great mi srtiat ought to bs ashamed that b* gar. u. nothing 




In. •• Moment Muaieahi," Op. T, No. 3 . Mm 
i Wedding March (Norwegian Rrtdal Party 
psaslag by). Op. IB 
e. IVrrtth 11 .mil (from Beethoven's •> I 
nf Athens ....... 

|* L Gr^ U rT""^''E^^ } 
II. 

f X " "F^in^iroe^n'K^ru.) ! *. '. ^iZd"/ 
*. logo. I. « minor Op. b . . . . Weiwhr-yer. 
c Strenada tn 1) nittioe, Op. IM ...»*" 
f '• Parpstual jfotion " .... W'e»rr 
(.vrrmnged as a stndy for tha left hand. :< 
' o. Nocturne in K slurp. Op. la 
II Klude on Black Key*, Op. 10, N« i 
c. Nortom* in C miner, Op 48 
<f. INaVmsis* ill A hex. Op. M 
n- •' Ix.lwigr.il a Vrrw.la an Fiss, I 
*. " Indium' • IJ*bs*- lod, 
o. TarantrUe, Op 11 . ..." 0s* 
» Grand Octave Study, in E-fud, No 7 

Mr. Sherwood played In such * way thst I am not able 
to see soy room foe Improimienl, either in interpretation or 
technique Hit touch u eapeelafly admirald*, fttie. delicate, 
and infsnltely varied. He certainly urlongt la th* very 
bichett rank of srtwta. 

The pupils in music In Mil. soke. College, taught hi Mr. 
John f ,,tl»ee, >n d la eheulsmi, taught by I" 
A. Ismah. gl.e a choiee mid varied f 
Judging from th* rrliaarmls, la* yoong 
acquit ' 



WtutasaxnaK, Pa., Jt-aa * - A so been bar I* ymir 
yoonisl takes tb* liberty of sending with this latter two 
newspapers curtaining acctwnts of s muiiesl festlisl held at 
Willmbsrrs, IV, on tb* 38tb snd 211th of May, and aa.. a 
pstigrsnisa* or th* tsvler of .terriers foe both dsys. 

Tour yonmal Is sa sliv. to progress in art. si bom* and 
abroad, that K may not t* swt of place to draw its Satan, 
tiro to the fact that this fearUisl has giien * new impulse 
to music re. ths ssithraeit* eoal regiotw of Hennst Ivssiia. 
In the first pfacc. by preparing the way to yearly efforts of 
th* same sort in the neighboring dlie* and tows*; m.abcr 
,:<t having been sppoialeil aw th* summer of 1880, 
*t Hyd* Psrk. eighteen erilew from Wilkeslarr*. 8a*ondly. 
by showing us what may be dVme owlaide of our iiaaal n- 
souroest for tb* matsrkl employed In th* vocal part of la* 
roinprtitiT* exerexsn was drawn mainly from th* mining 
classes, and aa they did their work In * crrdllsbls manner, 
it proves that tbey km sum* miisaeal ability sad knowl- 
sdg*. Thi* bring true of such ■ large ehmumt *f our pop- 
ulation, may ire not laopr, urtlewa there ia a total want of 
energy, to produce an lime great choral SDcarti**, and to be- 
come an Imfawtaat mumcal *entr*'i* Praise is do* to th* 
Menddtaohn society of thi. place for I be fast effort in a 
good oaoar m tba ahap* *f our mitasml featival. 

[The great length of tb* s u i te * *bov* rvderrad to pre- 
rsude* their iasertiass her*. Th* sstamtngs and idlernoona 
of the two days were devoted to etuapstiliv* perfrenisnees, 
vuesl mid imtratnental, the erwmpeting choirs kwiog Isntely 
otmipnaad of the Weksh [mtmsstien of the mining districts, 
who, sa In old Wahw, are distinguished for their good cho- 
rus singing; ths veenkngs were ooeupied. one by * perfbem- 
snee of tlie AfrssatA, with piano-fort* serneiipsnimei.l, auk 
Mrs. Granger Dow, soprano, VI wa Utxi* larrv Jsmes. cam. 
tralto, Mr. law Morkais, tenor. Mr. A. E. Stoddard, bsri. 
ton., sad Prof. D. J. J Mssem, sa ooBducbw; ths other by 
a mimllarwcnis concert of songs, dual*, *jij*rtsts, etc. Th* 
Judge* in the eompefiticai were Dr. Lsopokl Ikuiiruseh, lata 
Mortal*, and A. E. Stoddard. Tb* Rev. t rad Evsn*, 1>. I) , 
wai th* chairmaii ] 



t road* In th* a s sart io n s foe performance, and th* 
t spplstist, sod th* triple rweall, that followed WilhelmJ's 
plsying uf the grand Cbscono* of Bach must bar* bndbcaled 
that our musical public is not lacking iu appreciation or lac 
best music. I truit that all great artists will remember, 
when tbey visit this Wsstem city, that they bat* to pas* a 
n.waioal yodgtnesrt that baa both a kno. ledge of. and an ari- 
. what Utbsst in srt,s»d truttKb 



lias ptsnlst st this etwawrt was Mr Maxlmlltsa Vugrlcb. 
lis |a>y«d a roeaeert allagro by llcaaslt, UsU's ^MsaaiiwMt, 
wad * Fantasia of bis owu on thetuee from /ueWrm. lb* 
p i ece s saw* all *iot?-p*ccc#, and were played showily, with 
immena* facility and power, and thundering bravura, and a 
touch Ilk* th* kkk of a mala Mrs. Mary Lewis, Swift 
sang some light music vrry aceepunir Artist* who (is* 
us such pr 




[An rips 
containing i 
to reach aa la 
was artistic. By s great sue. 
iaalc.ciaboutSIO.tluO] 



Ylr. Win. M. Sh«wo^<h<»t* ut two 
law vmekf.bich war* in very n * 



Organ Ksntati. and Fugu* In G minor {srrsoged 

by IJsrt) Bid. 

Sixmle, Op. (I, No. 3, in K flat BeelAtera. 

o. Wall.- Op. 31. iu A Os* 



1 8, Etuil* in C sharp minor, 
(r. B*IUd.!n A flat. Op. 47 
I . . . <li Conorrto, Op 36 



1 I 
. Op. U, No. 7 J . 

' Jew* 



Ckasa'a. Tliey 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Tn. Cou.cGn or Music, af Onelisrmtl, has pub 
bahed a programme book, which eor.tatna lb* |ieiigr*aiin*« of 
tweli* orchestra lymphoeiy eoncerta and twelve tmbjlc re- 
hearsal! of the mm* concerts. gi*en m th* great Mvwie Hall, 
in Chicsnnati, by th* Theodore Thomas (Jrchestrs; shai th* 
progrsmrnes of tweli* ehsmlwe concert* gi.en bv the t 'cdieg* 
Quartet, which rtmaiata of Meaars Theudcee Tbomsa. S. E. 
Jsc.ira.dMi (.Wins), C. IVseteo. | ritual, ami Adolph Hart- 
dsgwi (imamwllnl. With them then a I list of soms on* 
hundred snd thirty different eompoaitioiw pUyed upon ths 
great organ by Geo. K. Whiting ([iro r isw j e in th* coisegtv, 
st the Wednesdsy and Saturday aflrniotin organ coneert*. 
AO of the above concert* have been given by lb* eedknr. be- 
ta****, the month* of October, 1878, and May, 187*. ...elu- 
sive, The** programmes show th* suacjdsrd of the college. 



owtly choice and beautiful music, and itspsr- 
tKd but teed press vehss to lb. more Urn. 
start, ef tb* ls.sUt.lioa Tb. cclleg, gi.m 
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h to be • rammer Una, 
U« U* but wo* In 

MMCfabttCk/** 

tb. prugrem,,,. book, whirl 



*r* Ik* pol.Uahen of 
Itforrelttt 



DArroii.O.— To. eJgbteeelh eemerrt of Ik, 
nolo Met* with cboni and eeehettre. W. L. 
ecbein, director, occurred May U. Mendelteoiiii'i •• Hjrt.ii 
of Praia* " wee given In lh« eeeond put, Ik* oral 
entirely of eeWtMoi turn Bmlboven, ee follow.: — 

Overture lo ■ Rgme.it.*' 
Song; "Adelaide.'' 

Mitt A MluV. 

rum Concerto No 8. 

Tint »»«oil. wilk Creleeim, by Carl Fteinecke 
W L 
Song..- («) l» quo 

CWtu: - llehWujth,'' from tb* oratorio, " Tb* Mount of 
Oil***." 




tioa, end of ,.i..u.t in bit own I 
- Ik. one played bm in . Htm 
. Tb»re *m alto Mi tdn-.ir.bl 



x. — Tb* New l'hllharmouie Coeetrt of May It 
. by Ik* tppfltill* *f M. iW.nl- Strut in tk* 
' r of mad actor of t uew tjmpbony of bit own 
■ fourth eoneato (C 
cert by Mr. 
brann of 

Beethoven'* VliJlk Concerto b; Set** Stnui'. ■ teat* of 
what* quality w* ken bed in Botlon. Tk* aymphucy bj 
Saint- Seen* (Of- »;ia I" A mlace, 1* in fuar .mien -en t«: 
(I.) Allegro ir^reato and Allegro epcjnationetoi (» I Adagio; 
(8 ) Sckmo, I*-r*eto: (1.) IWInraiiio. Tb* *»wl .feuW- 
ord intake <*• a .* ■' m •timuaakable eooceae HUcompoei- 
tiou. evince * great amount of original,!,, >otk In thought 
and fata, iwlonging rather U Ik. French eebcot then lit 
German. Tb* tvvnphony la qoealiou it Ik* tawnd of h* 
hind, end elniott bit Utt publiebed .orb. From t i*rj earlj 
eg*, w* are told, be lexen u> ttudj lb* pomo-lrai* and organ, 
and received Imon* la compoKlioa ; and judging him bjr 
Ik* wort given on Saturday, k* bat, w* predicate, . brilliant 
i kin. The oroke.tr.Uon I* rrrjr tkillful end 
it It fall of grmfnl tad linking ideaa well 
It *nnUia* MuVI.nl adherence to rule Ui 
attlefy nsutlclena of LbaoM tobool, whll* Ikrre it an .mount 
of freedom .kick h-idienlei Ik* Incl i nation to 
dei r ipimmt, Tb* adagio movement it eery 
ieale, and Ik* a r tt l la t int* inab) U 
nant wit greatly 



The Marain. D'lvry'. L>. dmo.r* I KfM bat 
been performed .1 lb* KoycJ. Italian Opera. Tbt 
Mi; Jl. tart! ■ II it by a* meant ptrnrtting Uial at man; 
eomjrwrrt ban pelecle.1 lb* atory of Borneo aad Juliet at tb* 
Htundtiiurt of en opera. Of til Ik* play* of .Stiekeepeere Uiit 
on* Irode Utelf mutt readily to Ik* •abpticiee of ljriotl Ireat- 
mml . tii.l that no mutietan bat enooreded in producing an 
enduring matlerpieee out of tan a nggetUe* tbrme tfeaat 
bat Ituk for Ibe aMltr of tkcat who btr* at rariou. perk* 
bllkewd tb*m«rt«t worthy to Ulatuwui it. Among lb* 
tarilar operalk etruont of lb. tragtdy wa. bjr Zii.ga- 
r*Ui, pruduotd at Milan U) I TV*. In 18». in lb* 
lootit, an opart by Vareaj wat baud, and it obUiaed lucb 
bigb rrOToition Ibat tb* anal act vat .rterw.nl. addad u> 
Ibe Kreort. •d<Uoo of BefiM'1 / Ca—frtfi «f i Mvutccii. 
Tbit Utt *t* tbt ligbl at Yen** in 18.1b, but It It by no 
meant on* of iU lulaor'l k*at won., and bat lint Held tb* 

Maw*. Otbar Tereiont wortby of ■walioa are tboat by 
SXll, 1TW; Srb-Milwrg, KM ; OaUjrar, l?lr» , and 
MirrbMtl, lfW. AH laett bare long line, raaubad. It 
appeart liaely. bowwitr, that M. (jannod't anting of lb* 
lab, wriltan for the Theatre Lyrtou* b> laf!7, wil obtain 
grralar longeeily. Tb* Soutbern warmth and interne pu- 
lton of lb* tragedy art not well asllad to Ik* French n«i- 
~t < dreamy, bail drawn manner, but be hat taereeded in 
ZSL .«« rer, raarming name -hkb Ike wwrtd wUB not 
wtJllajly let die The mutieal antatedei.U of the Mtra.i. 
DTery were not aacb at to warreal Ik* bop. Ikal It would 
tuoeead where man of undoublad genial bad ftiipd, and lb* 
tret imprmion on bwxnlag tbat be had let Sktbeturere'l 
pity wtt thai of tmtzefneiit at bit temerity. W* bav. hit 
taiurance, bowwnr, Ibat bit work waa rsmpbHad before Ibat 
of M Uui'umI, .nd be bat tcttd wieely In Wltlsg Iki* (act 
b. known. II wat eatlraly la rnwxquenr* of lb* nrrtcul 
p of M. Capo.1 (or Ik* amalaur Mutleiaa that U, 
it Vtrwa. at langtb atw lb. b«b. tl tb. Sail. 

iu> • lew nmaUu tlaea. The r reueh lenoe titumed 

tb* retro of atuiagwnient lor tb. none*, tad upended eon 
bit paint on lb* mounting of U» .fan. At lb* out- 
it acbicred a partial atcceot. but euntaity waa not toe- 
by admiralMNi, and eiwolwaUy pnbbc opbiion decbueu 
1/ itroUKly ad iff at to Ik* pretantkHM of lb* new wurk 
.... Ambition* at tb* Maruah ll lery bat ahown bin. 
taV to b* k kk ebatn of a tuldeel, be bat erinced no lain 
deture In impart Individuality to bit matio. He daat net 
bid* bit porerty of inmtian under a chak of eetentrielly, 
and if h. canaot lltorl admiretioo be t.old. aU ebar«. u< 



to tbow tbat bt pnttttiil t modicum of fancy or ImagUi.- 
Thara are t lew pretty melodiet in the hret act, and 
hub) r air table, 11 Col norel ghima In chrl," in lb* 
But the eononoter dot* not dtrelup a good 
idea when be oblaim on*, and bene* lb* writing through- 
out lb* opera it fragmentary. Tlita wwaknee. u of court, 
eapeeially u> parent in tbeooncerted mwus, where wa look for 
dmlofiment and lb* workiag-up of . tubjtet to an effcetirt 
ditnta. In lb* dratnatic litattion* — vtch at tb* quarrel 
lean*, where Mercuti. and TylwJt are alalni or at the clote 
of lb* forth tel. .beet Juliet taket Ibe potion — there it 
a painful lack of power and lalenaity of eipreaion. Tb* 
dot* not hetgblan Ibe effort of Ibe drama in tk* Imtt 
In flea, Im .Imutr. eft I'rivae it a mprctahly 
«rk^ blgbl, creditahl. a. the prod nctton an 
bat of no intrioeie rtlue, tnd therefore uultt *n- 
wortky of a petition on tb. Anglo-Italian tlag*." 

Spontiai'i Otf-pi* 
mine* at Ibe Koyal 
la honor of lb. (widen Wedding of Ibe Kro- 
nen* and Kropreet, on the 1 1 tb June. It wat played here 
for the hat time tbout tixleen year, ago, tb* principal ebu. 
actert being lutlained by Mnict. Wippern and Ahna, whole 
placet were now uBed by Mme Voujgenbubaar and it lie 
Brandt. Otynfin wat cNiputad for Ptrit, -her. it wa. 
brewght out in Ilia, after nine otolith*' refceare.li It 
proeed a oomnnreUre Bulure: and SponUnl readily accepted, 

klag Intrutled him with eery etlaueire powert. Ail mu- 
llet] tnatten were Mbjrctwi in tk* Mw-oonjer't iMtbority, 
and not a concert could bt glreei without hit content 
lliympity wat perfcenied here for the Bret lime on Ibe 1 1th 
Mty, 1331 ; Mne*. Milder appearing at Htatira, and Mm* 
Bader at Caetandra. fit tnrmett waa totnetbing extraor- 
dinary, and Spoatini wat called on, — t mark of tppivli.- 
lion then quite unueuaL Tbt wotk bad bad forty two 
— t vtt*. Ltmd. Afut. H'orfrf. 



| atccett, the difficulty of tb* uwlertaking contlilrrml. Mm. 
(jerttrr wat to bare tung but week in /.« CM«n^>m&ufrr. 

j At a ntomant't nvtic* Mile. Van /audi wat c.lU.1 on to 
lake her plaoe. Our young enuutrywurmui la a etvnrile 
here, but would net, I tnp|Mwe, bar* been eatt for to exact- 
ing t part at Amine, ate. fur tbt tenrrtjrney. Her per- 
formance wat, iwrrrthenwa, a moil ereiiitahl* on. 



Hawr vo. Bfxuiw at Hamovxa, — The following 
ha liat of norfct pei*urni*d bt lb* part ttaton, lUTn-TS, be- 
tween Oetoher and April, at lb* Almunement Coaaertf " 
in I Itnnoier, under tht direction of Dr. Ham tun Billow: — 
KU>e Sjmpboiiiet: Baetbaeen. Not (, Petlonue, and 7, 
A majur; • Iter Box, Harold Symphony; *flrehma. No. J. 
D ntajori Gada, No- 3, A mbnor; Haydn, C minor; Men 
drbnobn, No 8, A minor; Murarl, K Alt major; Hut-in- 
sulin, *Dremtlle Symphony, Mo. 4, I) minor. Alto, for 
Ibe Ant lime, *BecVi Suite, in C major. Sin* Orrrturea, 
Beethoven, " King Stephen " and " Leanore,*' No. 1 ; 
Berlin, « Brnretiulu Cellini " and '• Kolaan Cniiral; " 
Cberublnl. •• Waaarrtriiger; " •Utlnaa. -Riattlan" and 
■•IjidmlB.;- Melml, » Horalia. Oclre;" Memblatubn, 
■' Marreattlll* and filuebllebe r'abrt; " Mcbumana, « Brant 
PBS Mra.na." Other orebeitrtl werbi: Balut-Sal'll*, 
« Dana* Macabre " i « ice , ; *Tachaikowtke, ballet mime 
from the opera, "The VYoywode;" Wagner, - Kaieer 
Maratb. Concertot wilk Orcheatra, for piano fort. ; Beet- 
boren, Nn, 4, U major (Dr. eon Bulow): .Kubinwlein, 
tlrand I'tntatit, In C minor (the onmpoaer); Sablt-Sacna, 
t'oncerto. No- 4, In tj minor (Ibe com power); Weber. Con- 
cert Stuck (Dr. eon Bui... i. I oncer lot for eiolm : Joachim, 
Hungarian Concerto (Ibe computer) ; Mendebaohn, Con- 
certo, F. miner (Hen HiinfWiO; M octet, An.lu.te. Irom 
rttlitt ( 'oncer In, No. 4 (Heer Hermann); *K»tT. Hernnil 
t uncerta, A minor (Hrrr Hemnana). Foe rkaonnello- 
tKiltenutnn, Andante and Finale, rVxau ti niajne Concerto 
(Hrrr Lorlahergt. Fieno-fort* Hid eielln: Falttatnt la C 
major, Schubert (Dr. eon Billow and Here Jeaehlml- 
Vocal Wucbii .ISeethcen, » MeeeeattiD. and nllleklich* 
i, Mima Solemnla, D minor! Schubert, 
(trorad by Bulow). 
I with an atleritk were performed for 
Ike Bret lime, Here it prodlgioua ectieily and do mittaxt. 

St. I^BTtaanuttn. — In reeugailioa of Iba great aerrieat 
rmdereil by htm at tmpertoc of Mure in the imperial 
Stkenbj for Noble Young Lade-t bt tbit capital and Mot- 
cow, Hrrr Adoeph n», Hen-It he* been treated by lb* tat 
an Actual CouncUlnr, wilb tht title of •• F-sntleacy." 

Ort.A iw Ijoaonx. — Tk* Tribwae eetrmpondent 
write* (May 17): " It It well for Mr. Maebenti thai tb* 
•uccett of hi* opera tronp. bt tb* llnllad rllale* wat at 
once leilbtnt and tnhtrantiaL Kin** bit opening in I 
dan hi hm been purtoed by 111 ruck, fee which he la la no 
: and la Ibe. elrcumtlanc*. It mail he a 
thing to hare hit well filled American cheat ta 
draw from. The flret appearaneea of Mme. Ndtton and 
Mat* Klelh. (jerttrr btre nek teen aaiiouneed for two 
or three ao K ii mi re dttea; but neither lady hat yet been 
abb) la put be an appearance. Olbert of the troupe hare 
tbxi bam 111; aad lb* bouart at Her Majeetyx Tbetlr*. 
recent on Mbacriptiou nlghle, bare not been ML Neil 



critic*, abb) leak lo mtkt allowaueet for yout 
pmienot and lo judge fairly of real merit- Her i 
waa cordial, and Ibe good opinion of Ibe Itoua* grew better 
a* Ibe evening wore on. I'uUitbed critkiaam bare been 
equally favorable, and Mile. Van Ztndt'a potiOon bm lw*n 
ditlinetly improved. Keen a London tudwacc, with .11 III 
prejudice, for ettablitked repwtalion and Ma elo.nem lo 
eathutfMm, wat charmed by the voulhful grace and winning, 
timple aaannere of chit young bdy. Mualrel authontlea 
my that her voice and method are both ttceiU»l, and Ikal 
the itee.li but ttrtngUi mid axuMienc* to hutura her t 
briaiant Mure." 

It it related that Frederic Chopin could alwaya quiet bit 
father' I pupila, eo matter bow much aoit* tbey were making 
In the houet. On* day, when I'mfemor Chopin wax owl, 
there ru t frightful acme- Bardnaki. the matter prevent, 
waa at hi* wita' tad, .ken Frederie happily entered the room. 
Without deliberation be requeued Ibe roytterere lo ait down, 
called in Ihcee whu were making a noim oolaide, and uront- 
ired to imprnvim an inleretting tlory on the phtno If tbey 
would be quite quiet. All were inttantly at ttlil aa ile.Hi, 
and Frederic eel down to tbt inttrumenl and ettinrulabed 
Ibe light. He detmbed bow rubbire ttwetawbed a houat, 
niimnltd by ladder, lo Hie window., hut were frujhlened 
away by a neat* within. Without deity they fanl m the 
wiagt of lb* .tnd Into a darp, dark wood, where they foil 
atleep under Uie attrry aky- Ha played mora and more 
aoftly, aa if trying lo bill the children to real, till b. found 
that kit hearer, had actually fallen atleep. The yomig art 
let ami te Irmly crept out of the room lo kit parent! aud v;.- 
itore, tad atked litem lo follow him with a light. When 
lb* family had amuaed them trivet with the variowa poaturre 
of lb* ibeperv Frederie eat dowa again In lb* piano, and 
tlrock up a thrilling chord, tl wbich Ibey all iprang up lu a 
fright. A brarty laugh v»t tb. kntie of Ihi. m«ml joa*. 



M. SAiirr-SAIUS It tnlahUu; a rental, for the Btrmlng- 
ham foatlvtl of tint autumn. Together with thl* atanlule 
novelty a eoenaaratlr* aorelty in tb* tkapt of a cantata by 
Mai Uroeh, already given in Oermany, hut not yet heard in 
England, will be bruugbl oat. M. Saint-Sere*' 
will i«rt he of 




week, however, Mm*, (itrtter hi promrjed for 
bat been netairnd on the Ciinlinenl and then that up km 
by ilbiem. Tb* public will throng lb* mure eagerly to 
bear her on Monday: bee popularity lu I .uoituvi being nut 
wat than her popularity in America. Mm*. NlhnWi tret 
apce-uanc. it nnw doubtful. Meatitim. Mlm Minnie Haak 
ha. replaced her In AW; with a greufykig meeaurt of 



Johaw Svuvtiexa, whoa* Symphony in D (Op. 4) 
the mutt important novelty a the concert of Mme. Vinnt- 
Louie on Thnrtday, It the flret Norwegii 
work, bar* met wilk tppreriubw beyond the < 
northern panuattikt. lb* ability of Srendeen it u 
bat hit growing rcpotalKm it partly tk* retail of artitlie 
frirndahipa tied couiteexioni fornied in rurvagn land., lilt 
octet fur tiring, ha. been frequently beard here at chamber 
oeeiotrta, end the tympboay pretentad on tb. orcation re- 
arrred lo contalua auAclenl n^rit to warrant tta inlrotiuclion 
lo a laindoa audience. There bt a certain c.ieumcei|il.o* 
brutqurnem in the principal (heme of the opralag mnve- 
n«-nr..,,.llhe ; .lar. n( the «na> it vagae tnd iB-dvined. lb* 
thematic devrlopeneiit of both tbmt movement, cannot ha 
apokm of in Irrta* of admiration. But there la mack that 
ia (harming in the Andante, .ilk ill conUnaona flow of 
purely melodic phratet; and tht AUrgretto Schereaado, 
though crude in ttntrlure, It not without iiKBviiruality of 
character. Tb* tympboay h of court* an early c 
and at each I* both creditable tad Interning. 

Mr, Joarph HalhereUdt'i Dramatic Oretlar* In E i 
ia a very mueiclanly work. It la ikillfally mmMrarted, aad 
tht ciimpcarr evince* a knowledge of efVt, not only In tb* 
working of t.ia nhUeriak, but in tbt orebavtral coloring, 
wbkk la full and rick. 

'Die nam* of Ferdinand Riet bt well known to maalclana, 
but more familiarly aa lb* pupil and friend of Beethoven 
then at a compeer. Htet wrot* many wnrka t but at at 
lacked tb* power of individual utterance, bia muaic baa 
failed to attain a fatting value ia tbt eatimatiou of the nub- 
ile. For example, the piano- fort* concerto in C abtrp minor 
pfayed by Mme. Vbud-Looii un TkurwJay ralb for ap- 
proval merely by re* von of the fluency and eflVelivenem of 
tb* tolo part. Tli* theme, and tb* acconipanimenta are 
wholly without bitarmt, and Iht concerto cannot bt placed 
even on tbt mm* lew I a* thuM of H.m.tel. It waa ncei- 
Imttly pttyed, bowever, and Ilia ap|il.ute ablcb Uloaed lb. 
pertinence wat a ueU-rune.1 tribute to lb* aklD of tb* tx- 



M. Sut.iit-S.i na iwnnered one of Baek'a orgtn-fuguaa In 
G minor with admirable eleamett aad prwcitlon: tad tb* 
aodience teemed great 

Ira. — <4crW*rt*, J tin* . . 
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SANZIO. 

RTKUtt I , Airmail or 41 .Uiltu. 
1 1 oertlnwed from page 37 I 

So Sanrso jojrfoJlj, 
While the bright, slauiinc *untaam*. Uiot at loot 
Had bum their cloud; ml, moved on urfcn Item, 
Led her about, showed and Interpreted, 
While she, "till glad, untiring «pn»», 
Listened and hiobed, — iep<«i too lone, grn; trail 
Crwnd with dal* of eoijr and black hues. 
That, If one watched, eVnelj reeulred theouelte* 
Now Into ooanliese fair, fantastic shapes. 
Toon melutd lack into a tinner ennfittsvaa : 
Upon the Lit* of eaiiTM in gay linte. 
Or the shite bends and (area, fret and bandi. 



Had loot its bowl, tbo i-tlirr U<h iU na 
And glancing past tbrm. Bclssdrtl* knelt 
To turn tho abaata of paper on tho &.»», 
That la. there scattered brontea-l. and scrawled full 
Of twlatod line* and rare!** liae the walls, 
Till Sami.i told her, laughing, 't was in raid 
She borrowed there tor any bidden gem : 
Found in one diatant cunier of the room 
A curious, wide iiwulheil «mi of Untamed silear, 
Filled to the top with roo.-le.rei faintly sweet. 
Lone, long Sanaiu reiatod, an 
The dear Chnsl-ehild waa taa-ti at IWlhlcarm, 
Some unknown skillful wttwkman wrought tbla raw, 
'Mid a great pesipl* pariabed from the oartb. 
Man laboring In the fields discovered it 
Of lata, daap in the ground, — Unas it cum here. 
And near it stood a dish of finest gbva 



wXuia^*rr Jl rtet 



coral, pearl; white 
And delicate pink and anibrr-lintad ahella. 
A;, Sanak. aaad, Hie; Uy ao man; ran 
Upon the shore* of the eternal era. 
Their tit 1*1 sludinw cii|» had rawghl at bat 
Some fain! rsnVtiun of Uw sunset glory 
That fiWni tbrm a Ibnuaand Uine* A fan 
I'f ,-«o"-< l«n>'--a lealbrt., n-wW «'J«. 
Nodded alane then, and near b;, in jot 
Another comer. BonedetU marked 
A crimfcon mantle, and blue, eilken robe, 
A trailing piece of preekair cloth of euld. 
And nan; more of rarioua I 
Ukw pwrple and ba» Sncn, — h 

Tuaand orer dull; obalra. 

Hut, lawt of ^a, 
Sanrjo tnrMtl klndl;, at bar aameat prajer. 
The (area at treat piitarea bom the watt*, 
And alwwed bee much abe had not ret behold 
Of all hie noblest abora. thenteh be eald 
Of tbia and that, ' T waa but the Ural poor sketch ; 
That bad been ordered from beyond the ens; 
And that bad crossed the mountains, One of the 
A sweet Madonna, wasted, with bent head, 
Her happ; amis clasped round the Bhased Bab* 
That nestled on her bosom Then an inert 
Of that air Saint who test tt-.m heareu drew dow 
The power of mink to tbe thirst; earth, — 
Amid a group of other elate!; forms 
Standing erect and raja, her purest face 
Turned apward to a chanting snrel-cbcir. 



And ret another, of that graeioaa Saint 
Who conquered ill b; her wile innocence. 
She walked alone, — behind her sombre trees. — 
Her beawlenlls limbs scarce bidden b; the rot* 
Whose fuhla one slender hand hrbl gathered back 
Krom the nude, tender Cert, while in the oilier 
Vie burr a branch <d palm llius (rarlosslr, 
I be nodi; pear* unlimkni on bsr two*. 
A faint rated halo round the golden bead, 
She stepped npuu the pusnt), jag]>ed wings 
Of the fierce dragon, who with usotistnio* coils. 
And fier; jaws wide open, rolled and writhed 
Powerless Ui right and left. 

And wi si length. 
Making their round abotrl the whole wwle naiio, 
Tlie; came bp tliat great pkiutw. half cmplete, 
Wherein, he UUwe.1 .till, ami nm this 
He turned and showed. A beasenU VlrgUi-mnthcr, 
llesniig Ute ..lUi- .fesu.s in tier anus. 
And floating upward on light clouds : ueeide 
And ;rt beneath her, other forma, two Saints, 
A woman, and a noble, grave old man ; 
And further still below, done to her feet. 
Two niarrrlous fair child-angeia. with small wings, 
Mk galiiig up. in rapt, adoring Jot. 
Their eweeleal eie. lost in the beaten, be void. 
And IknadetU when she first saw these 
Cried out In wonder ami ilrligbt: -' O Sam!..! 
What ■» limbs, and dkinpled little hand. ' 
Oh, would that 1 might bold them In ui; areas. 
And kiss their bps and etas! This right <n*e here, 
Wilb upturned face, he is like 500, mrthii**s' " 
Then fUlnoing the little angel's gtsncc, 
And revere. Hi . vet all uuonsootitl; 
1-ul.tiitg her hands, she »/U; aid. wd spoke 
As to herself. " And what a graxe. wise kmk. 
Wears the Ibanwl llarc 00 hie sweet lace! — 
And 1 am to lw here annng s^l Ihewe, — 
Na;, how should I be worth; of such greatness! " 
Mr darling ! Oh, I would nnwt Jo; full; 
Make all the w.rl.1 ;our awtatno] ! Saruio's heart 
Cried out within hitn, vet he suftred not 



Use wurdi to pass his lips, But gated at her 

■ it am*. And now. when she 
thai naught was left t 



Will,, glad, 
Was well M 



He bads her sit and rest tai the email couch 
Where he was wunt eoenetime* to paiase fhasi wurk, 
When that grew weaHwmw, — he standing bwar 
On the great tawuv laua skin elretrbed out 
{.'ivn the Ao.ir. and slmwing plainl; slid 
The outlines of the ii.igbtv lusnl and paws. 
« What is this ? " asked she. planting her small fret 
Where one* the lull, dark mane had Sowed. 

Keloid I 

\i.d how it came from cimiitries far awa;, 
I dled w.lh wide deserts, where the sun was hot. 
And bred strange bwasle and Urls and ( 



■ Kan 



.1 fi.r 1 



Lone Irarelrr, if at fall ..I |hk (excKance, 
He hears a etealtbv rustle uud the reeds, 
And sees the gleaming U two n.-rv cjea, 
And cwlileulv, witli a ffc-r.*, mnuiidiug roar 
A lawi leaps on him sirfl bis pour borne, 
And strikes his teeth into iU jaulirsg 



tluwittliiglv .he drew her feet awns. 
A shade of trouble llittmi; o'er her face. 
It tided in a immiesit, and lire cheek 

and faintly fliiehnl, and hiking up 
• Ns;. l am like a (oolish child ! " 

be afraid Ui that wild land?-' 

No, — Tea, — no, nut with Too, 
If yon were with me there! " And for the first time 
She of her own free will reached out her hand. 
And pwl It biUi hie, who with delight 
flows caaeped and held it fast. But suddenly 
She drew It back and asked, with eariieetneaa, 



■ And would jou 
He aniUng aaked. 



KKnni.ng now st length 11p.n1' the wordi 
She left unmnshed wlsan she e-lered (ret. 



- But tall me bow it b I Dud T..U here 
Anna went out this aftmiouii, and I. 
Larft all alorje, Wrjsdarad about ths hnsia. 
And curioiasl; peeped into main rooms, 
Finding tnem itill and empt; all, atre tbia. 
Yew du not linj here? Na;. it cannot be, 
Melhoughl jou came a dutauea ererr da;. 
In from the street! " 

" And so I did! I (lung 
M; cap upon m; head," he gavl; cried, 
** And passed throagh one dour out Uitn tit* 
And bv another then as ipaedtlT Iwck, 
Into tlie buuee where I haiw dwelled long ;nars ! 

She looked at him in silence. Tnen again 
M.wi gravel., " Maihap you can tell me, ton, 
Wb; Anna enaree remembers aught of in, 
My father and m; grandnwi and myself, 
Whom site was wont to kn..w and lore w> well, 
Foe when I <|ueatton her, she .hakes her bead, 
Or givea no* si is wees all awr; ! " 

And now 

lie broke into a peal of msrrv laughter I 



• Hear. 



l! Tone; 
stirslinAleahaoisUp.lt 
And pro; she may be rofll; pillowed there. 
For I could ami ber nuwhere ' ' ' 

But he saw 

That in ber face his mirth found no response. 
Ami wtwred 111 a moment, while she Mid, — 
And Sai.in. fancwd that tier lips grew white, — 
•■ Yam told us all waa well, and. we telle. ed jou ' " 



Then I r el! 1 he r 
And added, - Ninas heart is true as cold. 
And could your mother know she were wwll pleased " 
Bnt she serine. I icaroe to hear, and nnldetd; mid, 
** You bare deceived us then. — me and m; ntutber | 
That was not well In yaw ! " Her rulcw was low. 
And a. 



He bit ha Up. 

Kluihiiitf uid (j->Iific vwiflJr, lh«i tamed oft 

paces tbrougb the room, 
W'bilr be taesed back bas hair impatieotl; ; 
Ami then returning close to her again, 
Said. Ihwwgh hie rote* and eyea were fa 
•' You glee a hard nanst to a pelt; I 



aain!" 



She eat in silence, with her eves cast down. 
And he went on, — his ysjsre, thai had grown fir 
Now-nuirrring with so strange a thrill again. 
1 Vat Ikmedetla started at the sound . — 
" And if a fault, a wrong, a siii there was, 

It waa ou lilted hut a* love of jou ! 

Ihst lor I saw 1111 other means to gain 
The lunocetit cans* I pleaded, i protest 
M; work In truth has need of jow ! — and far 
I must bare perished could I not have looked 
Upon vnwr face again ! A;. Itenexietla, 
W'lierefcro not tell Too now, in ample words. 
What ever; breath of liar, each rapturous throb 
In this glad eewl. that Eves bat on your sight. 
Surely has long ere this ronfeaard to r»u. 
I lot* yi.u ! with a lavs loo passing great, 
1 or snurtal tongue to attar half m; heart '. " 



SHU while be apnka ah* gar* no sign, hat I 
Her bead still lower, the small, dark ringlets quire 
On the white, bended neck, and even now 
When pausing he stretched nut his hands to her. 
She made nn faintest answer, but be m 
How the hot blood rushed over brow snd neck, 
And thai aba shook and treaibled like a leaf 
Bat when he would ban churned bar In his anna. 
She sprang ap suddenl;, bruk* awa;, and dad 
Into lb* fwthaat earner «f the room. 
And cowering Ilk* a child down on the floor, 
Her lac* hid in the bauds apou her kneea, 



For one brief moment 



He stood en 

Then hew to her aid knelt lewlde ber. " Los.! 
M; darling Love! — wi; Bird! _ ui; bright sjed Fawn!- 
Wberefurs these tears V Will you nut suwer ins. 
Bv on »m.O word, — give hat a sign ! " he cried 
In passional* teiiilviuaas, and would hare drawn 
Her hands from v«Y bar face with grntle forest. 
But she resisted, and loud sobs slime 
Cams lur Irani;. 

-Miihm. m; BeuedetU, 
Mr gween. m; iweeteat Saint! — can yon not than 
1-ardon, furgire me < A;, t la but too true, 
I lots vou with the power of all my eoal, 
I And 'I wsa m; harjpinees to think, — prrchanea, — 
But ;et forgit* me if I startled jou 
B; m; too hot and hast; words! Forget 
That the; ware ever spuksn ! Foe I pea; 
Not now aagkt other nsror at your hands. 
But that you grant uie mill a lew brie/ dart 
The jo; to look ou rou as heretofore. — 
Kneeliiig to do ton homage, — from afar 
To worship at your shrine. Madonna nitiw! " 
He cried again, deep grief and teaniUig lor* 
Mingled in his entreating, pleading solo*; 
But sl.ll ht used in vain, still waited treat hires 



Turned from ber with a , 
Half swift, impatient 1 
The arm* he Mded on hi* breast, as though 
To itill the might; heating of hi. heart. 
Said in a atraiige, cold voice, " Then we must part! 

I will find 



And tana 

Walked to the window, and stood looking eat 
Willi et.cm; brow, and dark, unaaeUig eyes. 
And palled lips so firmly cluervl and sat. 
As though the; oouid unbend and smile 
Stood thus in silence for a little lime. 
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, jet laneUd tint h. heard 
Hit eolu grow fainter, and then in«, and then 
A mt/vernent and a gentle .Up clia* by. 
Bat would net li»'k around, till suddenly 
Two clinging irau wire flung about bit iwk, 
And a eofl. whispering voir* chrd pleadingly, 
Close to his ear, " Oh, no, lend ma not front you ! 
'Twould break my heart, — I lore yost, Senzio mine'. " 

11m In turned swiftly with a joyous cry, 
And U rained Iter to hi. heart in breathless rapture, 
And rakatd Int tender, brightly flwihing (ace 
She troubling hid upon hi. breast, and ki.wd 
Again and ret again the dew; Ikpa, 
'l*hat ibyly half, but with glad wlllingum 
Yielded tnemaejte. to him. awl timidly 
llesponded to bit own, and quitered .till, 
Though a faint anile played round them like a fight. 
While ret her eyre oernVwed with treat, round ilropa, 



I Mil he kiued the . 



t blouom. in the t 



And abe a> in a neeting. hap 
Closing her rye* an imUnt. bud her head 
L pon hta breaat once more. 

Tlio. ami in arm 
The lovers sUod a while in UiMfnt silence. 
Each bearing hut the other - . throbbing; heart. 
While the red twilight Bunded all the w*eld 
With a laat burat of hrlghtnna, — gaiing out 
O'er the Eternal t tty'a wide eluat.ee, 
far below. 
(Te at MraaWaedLI 



TOXK-QI.'ALITY. 

BY OCOKtiE T. BULLING. 

It ia a question worth the aeriuua Mating, 
whether the power u{ tone-quality in musical 
sounds' it a* generally recognized by tho mu- 
sicians of our tiny as it deserves to lie. Hrill- 
iunt and voluhlo execution, aiui the startling 
dynamic effects whieh characterize mitny mnd- 
ern mu-ical compositii.ns, arc deadly enemies 
to delicate poetry of tone. True, the blare 
of sound which, when translated from it score 
of Brahms, or of Wagner, often falls ujwii 
our ears with an impressive, if not with an 
expressive effect, is a complicated musical 
sound, but it will lake years of ear training 
to convince us that it due* not approximate 
to downright noise. The comparatively vast 
resources of modem instrumentation prompt 
ihe deeply thinking composer to extravagant 
I of tone-quality, and to strongly 
oluines of tone. Thitt this in- 
is in keeping with the (esthetic and 
the intellectunl progress of the day, no lib- 
era] minded person wilt deny. Yet, this noisy 
advance of the army of free musical thought 
is prone, for the time at least, to crush under 
foot Che musician's delicate and subtle sensi- 
bility u> tone-quality. 

Nor does this assumed fatal facility of the 
orchestra alone threaten the destruction of 
the liner and more poetic musical effects. 
The demand of the people at large is for 
quantity instead of quality of musical sound. 
When a grand musical ]>erformance ia con- 
templated, the anticipated grandeur ia too 
often measured by the numbers to take part 
in the performance, and by Ihe consequent 
amplitude and intensity of dynamic effect to 
bo produced, just as if the atiribute of grand- 
eur did not as truly lie in quality, as in 
quantity, of tone. Monster jubilee* and fes- 
tivals, with their concomitant rhythmic and 
dynamic effect, produced by the discharge of 
loaded cannon at the thesis of the measure in 
the music, itutl of musketry at the arsis, 
merely supply outward excitement to ihe peo- 
ple, instead of inciting them to true inward 
musical enthusissm. If you should ask a con- 
scientious musician, after he hud attended 



such a gigantic concert, which numbers of 
the programme he enjoyed best, In; would be 
very likely to answer in favor of those which 
were not chorus and orchestra, nor cannon uud 
musketry. 

Ilelmboltz has clearly proved to us that 
most musical tones contain harmonic upper 
partial tones, and that the order in which 
those over-tones occur in a musical sound 
explains its individual qu-lity. If expressive 
musical effects arc attained through harmony 
proper, how much more delicate' are the 
effects which may he wrought by the va- 
riously combined harmonic* in a musical 
sound. The power of tone is no more to he 
analyzed than is the power of music itself. 
You may get an answer to the scieniific 
How:- but when you ask Why? it is thai 
quality of lone has such an influence over 
you, an explanation is as impossible as it is 
unnecessary. It is sufficient that you should 
study the function of lone, ami the chief rules 
of its existence. If it were possible to define 
aivurately the effect of tone-quality upon 
our sensibilities, it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to trauslate music into word*. Fortu- 
nately, there is no prtsquvt of either of these 
deplorable acts Itcing committed. 

One of the reasons why composers regard 
tho orchestra as tho most potent means hy 
which to express their. musical thoughts is 
because of the varied lone-qualily of the in- 
strunieuts. ami the multifarious combinations 
of which these are capable. Then again, as 
expression and tone-quality are almost insep- 
arable companions, lite orchestra also allows 
full scope to the former attribute by reason 
of its power to decrease or increase, at the 
composer's will, the amplitude of its tonal 
vibrations. In this connection, the only rival i 
of the orchestra ia the huuiaii voire, if an in- 
strument of iniiMcal expression so specific and 
essentially different, can at all be considered 
a lival. An orchestral composition is purely 
1 abstract music, autl is of a much higher order 
1 than vocal music, the sentiment of which is 
suggested to the computer by the signification 
of the words which he sets. Yet, as a means t 
of expression, any musical instrument is dead, 
dull, and imitative, when compared to the 
cultivated human voice. 

The shades of tone-quality in instruments, 
and in the human voice, are infinitely various,: 
and are the foundations of characteristic ex- 
pression. The purity, mellowness, and bal- 
ance of tone in an instrument or a voice 
constitute its chief excellence. Correctness I 
of intonation is indispensable to the exhibi- 1 
' tion of a pure quality of lone ; therefore, the I 
| tempered scales of the piano-forte, or the ! 
organ, admit of tones inferior in musical force 
and purity to those which may Ire drawn 
from the violin. 'Hie natural quality of a 
; voice is much improved hy singing with an 
efficient orchestral, instead of wilh a piano- 
forte or organ accompaniment, because a 
| keener sense of correct and pure tone is 
gained and maintained by the singer. The 
deafness and strength of tone which Wilhelmj 
draws from the violiu is greatly to be ac- 
counted for hy his power of exact intonation. 
It is well known thai the ear is unable to 
distinguish market) shades of tone-quality in 
an orchestra playing out of tune. So, too, 
a note strained in the sounding, until it 



duces discordant over-tones, ia deprived of i|t> 
normal characterialic color. 

The finer shades of tone-quality do not im- 
press all people with precisely tho same effect, 
no more than does music itself. The more 
striking attributes, such as the sombre and 
the clear tones, are unanimously recognized, 
just as the ii i . i nil in musical strains may 
lie distinguished from the joyful, liut you 
■nay depend upon it that the scrupulously ex- 
act observer, who informs you that a certain 
shade of tone-quality implies longing, ia aure 
to meet with an equally exact observer who 
will prove to him that it means resignation. 
The innumerable adjectives by which each 
particular shade of tone-quality in music is 
qualified by many critics is a fact alone suf- 
licient to prove that the English language is 
wonderfully rich in epithet. Yet, perhaps it 
is to lie regretted that even this wealth of 
epithet is not commen-urate wilh the count- 
less shades of tone-qualify in music. 

Each musical instrument possesses an in- 
dividu.lity characterized by its tone-quality. 
A strain written for the violin loses its in- 
herent character when it is played upon the 
viola. Slill less does ita composer recognise 
it, when it ia played upon the oboe. Tbc 
melody remains the same, but its peculiar 
characler as conceived by the- composer ia 
altered. Tha m ini inn! color of tone in or- 
chestral instruments is classed into groups 
composed of instruments nearest related to 
each other in quality of tone. Tho wood, 
brass, and stringed instruments, are the 
broader divisions of tone-quality from which 
infinite varieties of tone-color may lie drawn 
by Ihe genius uf the eosrapOMT. Take any 
worthy orcbestral composition, and in your 
mind's ear imagine that a part written for 
the strings alone, is played by the wood. You 
hardly recognize the music in its new charac- 
ter. Now imagine thai you hear this partic- 
ular part pl.iyed by the brass ; whereupon 
you are given a burlesque ujtou the original 
conception of the music. Hence, then, the 
rcs*ou why a work comjxised for any instru- 
ment, or any group uf instruments, loses its 
color by being arranged in a form which ia 
at variance with its original conception, ft 
would almost be as reasonable to rearrange 
the colors in the master-work of a painter. 
An orchestral symphony arranged for the 
pUuo-forte is perliaps enjoyable enough in 
that way, but it is too much like a photo- 
graph of a bouquel of flowers — its color and 
fragrance are missing. 

It is not difficult to recognize the charac- 
teristic qualit es of the various keys in music 
Yet, wilh the musician, these qualities are of 
a subjective and relative, rather than of an 
objective and positivo nature. It is generally 
conceded that the key of E major is bright 
and strong. A-fiat rasjor tender and dreamy, 
C major bold and manly, and so on, but com- 
positions may be written in any of the keys 
with an effect which will flatly contradict 
their widely accepted character of tone. 
Moreover, it is possible to write a pa'hetic and 
mournful phrase in a major key, whereat a 
minor key can be make the vehicle of tire 
gayest of scherzi. But with all this width of 
argument which is granted us, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the fact that a composition, con- 
ceived and expressed in a certain key, loses a 
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great deal nf it* intrinsic Mitel cluiracterislic 
value by being transposed into another key 
from that to which it by birthright belongs. 



MR. niKNKZKK PRours 
WARD." 



HBRB- 



[All Use lyKldou jnurruls haw more or Imi eUWratc 
•eosesU of ttu n«« CsntsU com>xed br the n 
of ih* ,t<* n/risy. who nmVi smiiiir. tha mult 
•scnoplutxd of tivln-i lv»<lish nmiciwH. It »»• per* .rm-.l 
fur the In* time oh Cm Itr, of J..i». »t St. Jen.fi • Hell, hy 
tli* Dorauzbof ll»rfu..j Chonl A>TS1q1iIIhl «f aMth Mr 
IYant ie the (VwaVtur. We «W, ix the ures-ul, Um 
notice uf the .1/ use .; SijsJiiv/.] 

It is, we believe, the first work of the 
kind written by him, hie other composition* 
embracing orchestral and chamlwr music only. 
It wax, therefore, with a great dad of curi- 
osity that the musical world anticipated the 
performance of his cantata, •• Hereward the 
Wake," founded upon and illustrating the 
following narrative : — 

He reward, the «on of Leofrie, Ear! of 
Mercia, and the famous Lady Godiva, had 
much pain to his pious mother, and 
to tho itcighliorhood of 
e resided, by a serie* of 
youthful indiscretions, committed at the head 
of a band of comrade* a* lawless ax himself. 
He bring* hi* excesses to a climax by way- 
laying and robbing Horluin. a priest, against 
whom he has a long-standing grievance. 
Herluin denounces him to his uiuthcr, who, 
to pardon an offense committed 
tho church, Iranishc* her sou. This 
irms the subject of Part I. More- 
ward makes his name famous by a number of 
daring exploits performed during his wan- 
dering*, and at length arrive* at Flanders, 
and take* service under Baldwin. At St. 
Omcr dwells a noble lady named Torfrida. 
whose accomplishments in advance of the 
ago have gained for her a reputation for su- 
pernatural power, a belief which her con- 
templative and mystic character half fosters 
within herself. She ha* already l>ecome in- 
terested in Hereward, through hearing of his 
fame, but they have not met when Part 11. 
opens. Hereward encounters Asceliu, Tor- 
frida'* whilom champ 
defeat* him, and taker 
which he wear* as tli 
Hereward bring* thi 
presenting himself to 
lending to be Siward, his own nepli 
quick perception, however, peuetrat 
guise, and site avow* her love, to which he 
passionately respond*. Their marriage fol- 
lows, and the festivities bring Part II. lo a 
close. A short period of happiness and re- 
pose is now disturlied by the arrival of a 
messenger bringing new* of the accession of 
Harold Godwinsaon, his triumph at Stamford 
over Harold Hardni'hi, tho great Norse hero; 
of the defeat and death of Harold by Wdl- 
iam of Normandy ; of the misery and op- 
pression endured by bis fellow-countrymen at 
the hands of the Normans ; and nf the occu- 
pation of hi* own ancestral home at Bourne 
by the invader. Fired by the news, Here- 
ward calls his followers together, s.iils for 
England with his wife, clears Bourne of the 
foe, is elected by the Saxons their commander 
in the camp of refuge at Ely, ami by his 
own daring, and that of his followers, aided 
by the wise counsels and inspiring presence 



an, in a tournament, 
from him the ribbon 
! token of her favor. 

token to Torfrida. 
her in disguise, pre. 

Her 
i dkv 



of Torfrida, defeats William in a great bat- 
tle, and defies all the Conqueror's attempt* 
to storm his camp. This victory brings 
Part 111. (o an end. Artifice and the (reach 
ery of the monk* at lost accomplish what 
valor ha* been powerless to attain. William 
becomes master of Ely I and Hereward. hav 
ing cut his way out sword in hand, and luiv 
ing defied the Normans for a long lime in 
the greenwood, U at length induced by the 
wiles of Alftruda. a noble Saxon lady, and 
by the offers of William, who is struck with 
admiration of his bravery, to give in his sub- 
mission to the Norman king, who restore* him 
his estates, and bestows on him many marks 
of favor. Torfrida, hU wife, persuaded by 
monkish eouuaeU that her iuliiieuee uver 
Hereward h«d been gained by magic art*, 
and that the same worldly «|k IIh had inspired 
his great deeds, consent* to a divorce and 
retires lo a convent. Tho Norman nobles, 
inflamed wilh revenge at past defeats, and 
jealousy at the favor, la-slowed by Will- 
iam, couapire against Hereward; and taking 
him unawares ami wilhoiil armor, slay him, 
though not till the greater |wrl of their num- 
ber have fallen before his dc-peialo resist- 
ance. Torfrida, hearing of her husband's 
death, hastens to Hour lie, and consoles his 
mourning countrymen by a prophetic antici- 
pation uf the future glorie* of a country 
which can boast of such mighty heroes as 
Hereward. Her prophecy brings the work 
to a close. 

It will he seen that ihe composer set him- 
self no ordinary la*k when he undertook to 
give a vocal representation of these stirring 
incidents with which the public are more or 
less familiar by perusal of Mr. King-ley's 
graphic historical novel, " Hereward ihe 
Wake." Mr. Prout was, however, on safe 
ground, ami completely iu his element in his 
work, esjHH'ially iu tho instrumental support 
given to the voices. The story, a* told in the 
four parts ot the cantata, is loosely connected, 
hut sufficiently strung together to maintain 
the interest of the narrative. After a short 
introduction, the scene opens wilh a chorus of 
Hereward'* followers, M Landless and Law- 
less " (allegro ferocc), wriltcn with great 
vigor, and at once indicating the character of 
the whole work. In this, as in all the music 
in which Hereward appears, there is a special 
style which the listener learn* to associate 
with his appearance. This is followed by a 
chorus, or rather hymn, of Godiva's ladies, 
" Salve Regina." Then enters the priest 
with his complaint to Lady Oodiva, who. in 
recitative, condemn* her sou to banishment, 
and joins with him and Herluin in a clevrrly- 
worked-out trio. A tenor song, 14 Farewell 
my boy hood's home." is succeeded by a 
double chorus, entitled " Bring forth the 
beaker," in which appears the most beautiful 
effect of the work, namely, tha combination 
of a hymn sung by Lady Godiva's ladies, rep- 
resented by sopranos and altos* and a drink- 
ing song given out by the tenors and basses. 
The novel device was very successful, and lo 
our thinking the chorus was ihe gem of the 
performance. Part II. commence* with n 
chorus of Torfrida's ladies, " Blight i» the 
day," in which the pizzicato work of the 
strings is used very happily. This is fol- 
lowed hy a sccna, ■ T is all in vain," a duet, 



•• Hail, maiden fair," and a bridal match and 
chorus, "Strike the harp." Part III. intro- 
duce* a chorus of English. " Mourn. An- 
glia," the solo of the messenger wilh tho 
evil news, Hcrcward's call to arms, and a 
chorus on hoard ship, " Wafted by east wind." 
Then we are introduced to William's court, 
at Wiacheater, and are thowu ihe reception 
of the Wake'* reply to the Conqueror's sum- 
mon* lo surrender, followed by a " March of 
Norman*." The succeeding scene is the bat- 
tle, described in soli and double choruses, 
and closes Part HI. The IVth Part' is oc- 
cupied wilh Hereward'* fall and death, con- 
taining a recitative and air by Alftruda, " Hail, 
the might of woman, hail," a Irio, « Great 
Norman, thine is Hereward'* arm," a choru* 
of Normans, •• Gleemen lift a tuneful strain." 
a scena, » Ah ! restless is the peace," the at- 
tack of Norman knight*, and the death of 
Hereward. Then succeed* a recitative by 
Torfrida, " What sound is flouting," a thorn* 
of Saxons, •• Weep for the Vikiug slain." and 
the finale, solo and chorus. " A glorious vis- 
ion." Mr. Prout ha* proved himself a ihor- 
gh musician by his treatmenf of these num- 
ber*, ami the orchestration is in many place* 
gorgeous in it* coloring. That the cantata 
i« strikingly original cannot bo said ; that it 
i*, strictly speaking, original at all, can hardly 
be vouched for; reminiscence* of well-known 
phrases frequently occur to the listener's 
mind, ranging from Handel'* well-known 
»lyle to ihe modern " Ancient Mariner " of 
Mr. J. F. Baruett. That it is ihe work of 
an intensely earnest musician, possessing in- 
timate and extensive knowledge of the re- 
source* of an orchestra, and the capabilities 
of the human voice, is without doubt. He 
has been ably assisted in his work by the 
libretto written by Mr. William Grist ; mid 
hi* conceptions were nobly carried out by tho 
body of musicians assembled. The Hack- 
ney Choral Association bai reason la lie 
proud of the performance- The composer 
lias spared neither soloists nor chorus — the 
latter having to touch C in alt. on two occa- 
sions, and the former being taxed to their 
utmost in some of the numbers. Mrs. Os- 
good sang all the music of Torfrida ; Miss 
Marian Williams the music of Alftruda ; the 
comparatively small parts of Godiva, and 
Leofevin, a page, were filled by Miss Mary 
Davie*. Mr. Barton McGuckin represented 
Hereward ; and Mr. King, William the Con- 
queror ; and Mr. Proui conducted. The so- 
loists had a very arduous task, hut they came 
triumphantly oat of it, and gained great ap- 
plause. Mr. Prout very wisely and properly 
resi*ted numerous attempts to obtain encores, 
and was satisfied wilh the gratifying recep- 
tion of his work a* evidenced by the enthu- 
siasm of the audience Ihroughout ihe evening. 



THE INFLUENCE OF DISPLAY IN 
MUSIC. 

BT CHARLES H. BRITTAV. 

Tunas: i* an unfortunate aim at display for 
exterior or vain purposes that sometimes passes 

which, if not righted, tends to a demoralization 
of the very principle* upon which art rests, 
litis disposition of humanity which cultivates 
the appearance, and attempts lo reach results by 
the effect ofdaizting displays, is an clement that 
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upon tbe great impulse in i 
leads them toward the un 



U unsound in principle, and calculated to mislead 
not only those who come in cnntact with ita in- 
fluence hut the very possessor of the trait; for, 
considering it in iu correct relation to ultimate 
good, it is false in motive and iu aim. As a 
people, the American nation make* appearance a 
positive element in its character, and cultivates 
a tore for display to such an extent as tu make 
ua liable to tbe charge of superficiality? This 
very attempt at what is termed in common par- 
lance " keeping up appearances " often leads to 
a very unsafe method in social regulations as well 
aa in the educational sphere of life. The youth 
with false ideas 
the world, and is at 
once tempted to reach for general appreciation 
by tbe means of superficial acquirements. As 
a people, 1 suppose, we are but a half educated 
race, and yet we attempt to hide our deficiencies 
by the unhealthy means of a vain appearance. 
It is no uncommon occurrence to see important 
positions in civil, governmental, and educational 
life filled by tbe incompetent. 

Real culture, when considered from iu right 
standpoint, unfolds to the thinking mind certain 
principles upon which the very development of 
ita vitality depends , the first of which seems to 
be a love for the truth. All acquirements in 
knowledge, the discoveries in the natural world, 
the progress of art, and the very development of 
i religious element in 

i the hearts of 
universe of truth, which 
lies just beyond their present limit of advance- 
ment. As the leaf of the tender spring time 
flower expands towards the light of the sun, 
and gains from ita warmth tbe elements of life 
and bloom, so must the mind of man unfold be- 
fore tbe enriching power of troth, until the soul 
Has reached tbe maturity of a heavenly perfec- 
tion. Nothing can binder true advancement so 
much as the influence which comes from being 
satisfied with one's attainments. If a nattering 
in appreciation of some worthy ac- 
, and the hero listens to its feduc- 
, until his step falters, and be becomes 
like the god of old, charmed with his own image, 
he signs his own death warrant, and all subse- 
quent progress is rendered impossible. And in 
no department of life is the effect of a love for 
the superficial in accomplishment so productive 1 
of barm as in the art world. 

Bringing this characteristic of a love of dis< , 
play into our own domain, namely, the musical 
world, we can follow Ita influence for a moment, 
and perhaps profit by the lesson. Tbe purpose 
of all art seems to be. the cultivation of the Beau- 
tiful. In the word btauiifvl, as used here, we 
have a higher meaning than that which denotes 
a mere gratification of the artistic taste of hu- 
r i (or 't teems to signify a reaching after 
of what is lovely, even to an ra- 
nt of heavenly purity in the noblest forma 
of manifestation. Thus we observe 
true art is influenced by a higher purpose than 
that of pleasing by mere displays, but rather 
aims at a positive good, even to making manilest 
the power of beauty in works that bear tbe holy 
stamp of truth. If we consider the great efforts 
of llie truly endowed composer, we can but note 
that a love for his art — that is, the beautiful — 
influenced him in all hii endeavors, ami that 
his creations seem to bear the stamp of insplra- 
so far are they removed from worldly forms 
or financial aims. An intention 
i a love of the beautiful for ita own 
a higher motive than one which 
as a means of acquiring 
, and is 

by positive 
complish works of great importance. An 



taken in its highest sense, is as 
for the development of all that is good and 
in a roan as any that civilixalion can exert. 

In the modem UN of the word virtuoso (taken 
in its musical sense) we have nn idea which, per- 
haps in many cases, has too great a bearing upon 
the technical dexterity of a performer, and wot 
enough u|ion his connection with the real signifi- 
cation of art- Many critics write fluently upon 
matters of technique, ami offer flattering praises 
for any wonderful feats of mechanical agility, 
but look very little upon the relation of the per- 
former with the works which he interprets. Thus 
we hear more of the performer than of the music 
which he plays. To attend a concert is in too 
many instance* but tu be present at a show of 



the personal 



famous artist, who 




ha* won a reputation more from the brilliant 
manner in which he exhibits his agility, than for 
real merit as an interpreter of great music. To 
show his technique, his [lower, and endurance, 
seem* in too many cars the aim of the per- 
former. Thu* a showy piece of a brilliant 
character is chosen for public performance with 
little inter! but that of making a display of 
his own dexterity. In piano-forte playing some 
of the Li'lt music of tlie most showy and brill- 
iant kind is sure to fill the larger part of a 
programme, where virtuosity, — that is, display, 
— is the aim of the player. Real art must hide 
when the selfishly disposed performer 
to make an exhibition of his own qual- 
ifications. For true art Is something far higher 
than this, ant] the thoughtful and devoted tol 
lower will sink the very idea of self in his effort 
to lift his hearers into that inner circle where a 
sympathy for the beautiful makes a unity of feel- 
ing that forbids selfishness. Vet many of our 
young musicians are led on by the spirit of our 
age and country, and, in not reasoning out for ' 
themselves their relation to tlicir art, often com* 
init this sin against the trite principles of an 
artist, unknowingly. Their la-st friends flatter 
their octave playing, their wonderful performance 
of rapid scale passage*, antl comment with com- 
plimentary vords U|<on their power, until they 
consider displays of technique Use essential qual- 
ifications of an artist, and make this tl>e aim of 
their lives. So also the newspaper reporter, in 
far too many case*, applies this test, technical 
|mificiency, as the criterion for his judgment upon 
all performance*. Not that a perfect tithniquc 
is to be deprived of its full importance iu' the 
classification of an artist's attainment?, for it is 
of all thing* primarily necessary to his success as 
a performer. Yet it must not be regarded as J 
more than a means towards the accomplishment 
of an end. That end is surely the interpreta- 
tion of the musical ideas in whatever composition 
the artist may desire to perform. The true artist 
stands between the composer and the listener a* 
an interpreter, and unlet* he would sink all idea 
of self ambition, and lose himself In the spirit 
of the music, and with faithfulness of aim make 
manifest the intentions of the author, he is not a 
sincere musician. The artist who is ambitious to 
shine for bis technique and brilliancy of per- 
formance can hardly forget self long enough to 
find tbe spirit of his author, as he studies his 
compositions. He may, indeed, produce tbe 
piece with correctness of a technical character, I 
and strive for a brilliant performance, for his 
ambition for display leads to this, but to seek for 
that depth of feeling, that refined sentiment that 
comes from conscientious study, and thu truthful 
interpretation of tbe composer's intentions, re- 1 
quires a higher motive and a truer love for art 
In a love for art, Klf.taml. sacrificed, 
artist becomes ennobled, and reaches the 
ain height of attainment by the very giving up 
of hirm.lf to the object of hit ' 



It is no uncommon thing to have this vain 
motive of display tempt tlicse followen after the 
difficult to commit great sacrileges with the 
classical compositions of the worthy old roasters. 
We often sec on ou* programmes pretty bit* of 
melodic writing of some fine old composer tor- 
tuns) almost be}ond recognition under the name 
of a modern arrangement, in order to be the 
means of showing how easy it is for some vain 
Knight of tbe Key -board to conquer difficulty , 
Not lung since I heard a gigue of Moaarf, which 
in Its natural setting is a beautiful piece of quaint 
music, as fresh awl fairy-like a* tbe dance of 
some lovely nymph of classic lime. In it* new 
form, aa arranged by Tausig, it* simplicity, grace, 
and wondrous charm had all fallen before the 
modern mania for difficult execution, and just to 
satUfy the love for display of our new school of 
virtuoso piano-forte player*. If we must have 
these showy pieces to enable tbe man to manifest 
bis dexterity, at least let him play pranks with 
his own musical work*, and keep the treasured 
compositions of the masters sacred for those I hat 
love them in their old sweet forms. To take lib- 
erties with the classic works in literature, and 
to attempt to deprive some old Grecian hard of 
his tuneful verses, by altering them to suit modern 
caprice, would bring ont the condemnation of 
every scholar in lite world. Tu jwrvert Plato, to 
alter a word in Shakespeare, or to change a 1 
in Milton, would seem to be an i 
Yet arc the musical idea* of the old I 
let* sacred and their own inherent property, than 
the thoughts of the literary light* of tbe world 7 
Has the modern idea of display a right to com- 
mit depredations among the classic compositions 
of the greatest maatcrs in the musical art world, 
and transform their stately melodies, through the 
means of rrtrin/Kins, into distorted images of their 
once lovely forms ? Every lover of justice should 
protest against innovation* which deprive a com- 
poser of his own creations. 

Chopin, that master tone-poet of modern time, 
whose music in many of his number* if 
enough for « 

of the present day, for I heard une of his smaller 
yet lovely waltzes that it had pleased bis fancy 
to leave in a simple but grnreful form, trans- 
formed into a work of difficulty to satisfy some 
ambitious performer. If a love of art hail pos- 
sessed the feelings of the transcriber, a correct 
taste would have indicated to him that some 
things are more beautiful because of their very 
simplicity. Is the timid and finder little violet 
of the spring time less lovely, because there are 
other anil more brilliant flowers tbat bloom in 
tbe wanner days of summer ? Are there not 
differences in the forms with which Beauty may 
manifest hcrscltVand yet be true to her glorifying 
instinct ? The *o<l and gentle strain of melody 
that is born of a refined and tender inspiration 
may be a* beautiful a* some wonderful burst of 
harmony that carrie* awe with its grandeur. 
There is variety in the world of the beautiful, 
for one form may be lovely, and another quite aa 
fair, and yet be different. In music it is not 
alone those composition* that are bard to execute 
that have a high rank as work* of art. The 
stately, yet graceful and pure harmonic* of Pal* 
cstrina, and the simple little love-song* of Pcrgo- 
lese, have a charm about them that comes from 
the real domain of true art, no matter if they 
differ from that greater depth of feeling grasped 
by the mighty intellect of a Beethoven. 

Can modern musical inspiration surpass the 
fugal form that Bach developed to such perfec- 
tion ? Modern composers may, perchance, write 
a six-part fugne, or even one of ten parts, but 

^ this y fisLo U 7ohr' 
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There is something beyond a knowledge of mu- seemed m if the acme of every »rti»t wu to ap- 
sical funo necessary to produce works th»t bear pear in the role of a buffo finger. Even the dig- 
nified representative of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
caught ihe infi-ctiuus Influence, and began " car- 
oling to Uk' moon/* thereby verifying the truth 
of Uie Adage, that in the musical world thing* 
were indeed " at sixes and at sevens." Anil the 
golden calf of scriptural fame under his modern 
form of money, sent showers of gold as offerings 



the stamp of greatness, and even the disposition 
to write a very difficult work will not alone lift 
it into a high rank aa a composition that will 
bear the lest of time, and yet live in the world 
of art. It seems to me that this spirit of vir- 
tuosity that so often rules the young artist, some- 
times also influences the modern composer, and 
in the effort to 



to surpass the old works in regard of praise to these musical rioters, proving that 
and character of effects, they lower bis influence in the present day. is aa seductive 



■ of effects, they lower 
Ihe standard of the art, and die by reason of 
their own failures. In many of the compositions 
of Usxt for the pianoforte, it appears to me as 
if his wonderful ulenl for virtuoso playing had 
run away with his fancy, and that lew musical 



bis influence in the present day, is aa seductive 
as in the oldrn time. Alas I sensation is the 
coordinate factor of display. 

While we all recognise ihe value of mirth, 
and can appreciate the benefit that comes to the 
people from hearty and fitting enjoyments, and 
the rank of those knights of exc- ' would even approve of hnrleM|ues of an innocent 
cutioo could catch the spirit of the mad whirl order, yet to have the high circles of true art in 
of notes, as they rush from one climax of diffi- 
cutty to another, that is found in many of his 
works. It is refreshing to my mood and taste 
to turn to some of lire quiet simplicity of even 
Mozart's music, and find there a more genial 
musical sympathy than any of the u Ungarisebc 



A man of thought must believe in progress, 
and 1 have no doubt but that music in her on- 
ward development will reach higher degrees of 
excellence than have yet been obtained by even 
the great intellects of the put, for this art is yet 
young, and time is long, and human genios ia far 
reaching in its aims and will strive for even in- 
finite perfection. But I also realize that talent 
must be excited by a higher motive than personal 
display of {lowers, to ever rc.u h even the noble 
heights now held by the old masters of other 
generations. Like Schubert tliey must be witl- 
ing to write for a future time, if their own age 
will not listen ; and rest satisfied in the pleasure 
that creation gives, even if there is no 



lite composer that sees in bis 
art full compensation for whatever labor or time 
be may spend upon it. must have the spirit of 
genius within bini : and dial, as it develops into 
maturity, will bring him a more lasting acknowl- 
edgment than any that is born of a passing 
popularity. So also with the artist. One who 
dazzles the multitude will win money and a cer- 
tain kind of fame, hut his place may soon lie 
filled by another more dexterous than he. In 
the real art-world, tliere is no cessation for the 
influence that comes from the activity of the con- 
scientious arlLst. for we have but few honest 
I by a true inten 





i love of display 
■ in far too many 
To win a certain kind of popularity by 
catering to the varying tastes of a capricious pub- 
lic, seems to be tbe aim of a large number of our 
concert singers. This influence even enters into 
Uk churches, and the religious worship is too 
frequently marred by an ambitious quartet, 
whose effort seems to be that of making a display 
of their vocal acquirements ! Poor, but sensa- 
tional music, is often chosen for selections that 
should be devotional, and worthy offerings to 
the praises of God. The third coram indolent 




i of tbe great Creator is too often 
ncre use of vain vocal displays, rather 

Not many months have pa»*cd since a ship 
containing a crew of burlesque ringers, was borne 
to this land upon the tidal wave of sensation. 
The revelry of their mirthful singing became 
universally contagious, until no part of tbe mu- 
sical world seemed free from its sensational in-i 
fluence. Opera singers, concert vocalists, and make him worthy of his immortality. 

up the songs, until it I Cmcaoo, Mat 10, I87». 



vaded by sensational influences can but be for 
tbe time deplorable. In the drama, the modern 
love for sensation his produced a certain class 
of plays, of which those of the "society " order 
are perhaps the least ohjcvtionahlu. But there 
has been a sad fahing off, both in the plays pro- 
duced, and in tbe actors 
liking became general. A 
in decoration, refinement in nociil life, purity in 
literature, the beautiful in painting, sculpture, 
and music, and the good in every thing, can only 
become general elements among humanity when 
the leaders of civilization speak in strong and 
powerful words against every influence that re- 
tards (nfe culture. The musician who would 
grace his art by his adherence, must bring info 
its sphere the influence of a general culture. 
The mind that reflects with a universal recogni 
tion of the various interest* that attract human, 
ity, is more likely to bring to its own particular 
work the results of a wide culture, anil is able 
by means of this greater store of knowledge to 
to advance whatever cause may Iw 
its endeavor, than one wlio is nar- 
jwn to a limited observation. Art is 
universal in its aim, for its purpoc is the ad- 
vancement of the beautiful. Painting seeks to 
embody the beautiful on tbe canvas, sculpture to 
preserve it in marble, and music to pul«ate iu 
influence through the medium of sweet sounds. 
The beautiful in nature is seen in its manifesta- 
tion, the beautiful of religion in its purity and 
matchless precepts, the beauty of thought ih 
poetry and in literature, the beautiful in human- 
ity in the lore of one's fellow-men, and through- 
out the whole universe in things seen anil 
expressed in idea ia this wonderful influence. 
Tbe beautiful in the ultimate is the great spirit 
of God. And in this correlation of mental forces, 
so necessary to the full development of the |ier- 
fect soul, will Uic artist and couqioser, even like 
the men in all classes and professions, find tbe 
only means to reach that vast height of attain- 
ment that shall bring tbe mind into communica- 
tion with the vast thought and knowledge of the 
Infinite. 

Out of the busy world, into tbe atmosphere of' 
pure art, comes the art-student, bringing with 
him his humanity, energy, and love of the beau- 
tiful, and he must be content to leave behind 
him every element that is sensational or selfish 
in iu desire for personal display, if be would 
reach that point of excellence that i» worthy of 
a lasting reward. Music's power ha* within it 
an influence that will ennoble as well a* charm, 
if one hut listens to its pure manifestations of the 
beautiful, as they are beard in sweet sounds. Iu 
grand harmonies proclaim the infinite. Iu gen 
lie songs murmur of love ami faith, while iu 
matchless chords will hind together every in- 
terest that would ennoble the soul of 



TALKS ON ART. -SECOND SKRIE9.' 
rnoM imbtructiox* or mm. william m. 

HUKT TO B» riPIL*. 

IX. 

Yoti want work 1 and then, no work ! You 
can put your model in better in half an hour 
than you ran in a whole day. By rest you get 
polished anil brilliant, and come to your work 
with a test which make* yuu dissatisfied with 
everything which has not the essence of lire. 
Work that Is done by the day is filed down, and 
has no spontaneity. 

You don't work intensely enough.. I 'd like, 
for a while, to see no carelessness, no thought- 
Iruness. Why do you put that line down there ? 

: For what ? You don't cut velvet in that way ; 

j and velvet coats only six dollars a yard. What 

■ is velvet compared to your mind f 

The best music teacher that 1 ever saw, Mile. 
Michel, would not let ber pupils touch a piano 
except under an instructor. I 've heard a little 
fellow, one of her pupils, play Moxan's music 
as I never heard it played before. Beautifully 
regular and child like — as Mozart wa*. Mile. 
Michel had few scholars and enormous prices. 
Was in the third story of a house near Monl- 
martre. I have heard Joachim and Klaus play 
the violin, hut they did not move me like those lit- 
tle children playing with their professors. Tliey 
could not play Chopin, but 
that were really beautiful. 



ear carefully. It is permanent ; 
It cant laugh or cry. It is 
e other feature, with a little 
you reach an exprcasion with- 



Draw that 
always stays 

permitted to 
less car 

out great work. 



It is only science that thinks of grays and half- 
tints — that the Lord never thought of. There 's 
conscientiousness all through your studies. A 
little more tranquillity, a little more simplicity, 
would carry your work along immensely. If you 
only had a good idiot to work for you I 

Lose yourself in looking for the effect that 
is governing a |>icture. 

Tliere 's no such thing aa common-place except 
in your own mind. No such thing as beauty 
except in your appreciation of it. 

IWt rely on gelling nature in ihe position 
that you want at just the moment when you 
to see it. I painted that portrait of a boy i 
ing, when the child was half the lime turning 
somersaults upon the floor. 

When the buy turned hia bead he look his ear 
with him. 

You have put in his head without any body. 
You could take up his head aa it is in your band, 
and handle it a* you would a ball. That boy's 
bead is of value to him only as it is joined to his 
body. That interrogation-point (outline of the 
nostnl) is loo distinct. I see a beautiful mouth ; 
but you have made it look like S. J. S. 

Hold a sheet of white paper behind that head, 
and tee how dark tbe outline of that lace is In 
light. 

Keep your love of nature keen. The moment 
that you thiuk how to do it, then you don't paint 
unconsciously. Some of ray scholars ought to 
be able to paint, but they don't care enough. 



You feel a great deal of certain part* of a 
thing. Instead of going to work and getting It 
all, you work too much on the one part that fas- 
cinates you. 

Nothing like ambition to multiply lights. Con- 
and ambition play the Nick with 
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Aa many outlines u you like ; but have them borne, with orchestra; IWi ('haccanie, umttixA lot or. 

- . , | cheilra hv KarT; firel iniivvrnent i.* Uuhinsteiir. "Ocean" 

ol the right value. Symphony; U>m .tw» Marrie. from ••Xoextdi Figaro." 

I "'/.aoliern. tie," •ml » I'asrho. " Intmluetiou to Third A<t 

The "Talks on Art" were written for mere of < herubliii'a "Mtdea": Ntgbt March (.Ural lime/ from 

.tudcnls ; but EMM artist, read them. Yug rji.j (Ml,..-. " Utohm, in CM*." . 

.... .1. .. .~, ^,.r M .l^.r,P.. R„l lh,v w.-r*. <*>">» »"'ka nsay >* feuivd de-lraUe ami practiealJe a. 

.»)• they are contradictory. But tliey were ad- (ht m<etn .^^^ ^ ronu Mld in 

dressed to different students, 
baaty-pndding, tome Albert Durcr. 



3E>tDi8^t'j5 3pumal of iHiwic. 
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OKCHKSTRAL PROSPECTS. 



Tiik a 
in Boston 
tlve ftolu 
the corni 



Id problc 



of , 



Twc 



permanent orchestra 
proaching an aflirma- 
separate manifc*tisrs for 
lunn have appeared. One an- 
nounces, as a matter of course, our lung accus- 
tom. .1 symphony concert* under the auspice* of 
the Harvard Munieal Association. The other, a 
new enterprise, is a serie* of popular onhe'tral 
concerts, under the had of Mr. Bernard Ll.lc- 
mann, tl«t well-known admirable violinist, who 
has withdrawn from hit. traveling companions of 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, preferring to re- 
main quietly, though not inactively, at home, 

(I.) The Stmnio.xy Conckkt* ll 'ft »<» 'S™-- 
able an impression the last season, tliat all the 
omens look encouraging for their continuance, 
Everybody speaks hopefully about them. The 
orchestra, in spite of its few chances of rehear 
sal. and of remuneration reduced to the stand- 
ard of the times, showed what good work it 
could do when animated by the right spirit and 
enthusiasm. The indefatigable conductor, Carl 
Zcrrahn, really accomplished wonders with the 
men at his disposal for so lew hours during four 
months only of the year. The 
to give general satisfaction 
o be sure, were not large enough, and 
on, in spile of rigid economies, resulted 
in some pecuniary loss, though very small com- 
pared with several preceding seasons. 

Now the Concert Committee of the Harvard 
Musical Association speak in a confident tone. 
Without apology or argument, without any iff 
or pcradvenlure, they have issued their circular 
at this early hour, in which, " encouraged by the 
interest manifested in these conceits during the 
past season, both on the part of the musicians 
and the public," they say they "feel already 
warranted in promising another series (the ftf- 
feeniA), of at least eight concert*, in the months 
of December, January, February, and March 
This circular, which bears the MM of 
in full (J. 8. Dwight, C. C. Per- 
kins, J. C. D. Parker, B J. Lang. S. B. Schle*. 
inger, Cha*. P. Curtis, S. L. Thurndikc, Augus- 
tus Flag];, William F. Aplhorp, Arthur Foole, 
and Geo. W. Sumner), proceeds as follows : — 

The orcbaalra and fcndership •ill us u> beat that boston 
can eonsuuuad. 

Of courts U is nut possible, so Wig hetoreSand, to an- 
UV progTainwje* ui full: hut it may he oeailhlently 
that the prot*Jrti"ti of Important itsie work, nill ! 



wiU he announced in 
Sutweriiition lists for season tickets. with nsrticubrs, will 
he opened earls in the autumn. Meanwhile, any nrrwm. 
eager to tend assurance to the enterprliw hj so earlier |ie»lg» 
f<» tickets base only to tend in their nam*, u. Hie tliaituuin 
1 12 Pcmbcrton S.|uaie). or to any nwrnlte of ths l.<MiiinHI*e 

This announcement, it will be seen, is not an ap- 
peal for subscriptions, which is left to a later 
and more convenient period. It is simply a giv- 
ing notice before entering the accustomed field. 
Several new signs of encouragement have pre- 
sented themselves. We will mention only one, 
and that perhaps the most important, namely : 
the prospect of a valuable accession to our or- 
chestra ; not only have we Mr. I.i.leniann here 
again, but all lite artists of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club will be available during the four 
months of these concerts, as they propose to 
confine their traveling to the autumn and the 
spring. 

Now what is further 
and rtdcrpiatc supply of sym 
the highest order in this niu> 
a much greater frequency of < 
artccs, so that the musicians 
more continual praeiicc tORtlfctjr, and so that wi 
may have our local orchestra rn ^xiiMTneare. 
There is a fair chance that this need may be 
supplied through this new enterprise of Mr. 



% not only 
but manr 



id for the regular 
iphony concerts of 
stew community, i* 
orchestral perform- 1 
may Is? kept in 



pro-ram 
The ai 



li.rn.whUh it is 



(J.) Popular Ouciiehtkai. CoVCJtBT*. Mr. 
Lislctuanu's plan is simply, with a small orches- 
tra, say thirty, of the Iwst musicians of the 
Harvard orchestra, and at popular prices (fifty 
cents), to give in sonic large hall frcipient con- 
certs of mixed ami popiilar, yet well chosen 
prngrauunea, both of classical and light inatru- 
1 mental music, mo*tly orchestral, but with tome 
instrumental solos. Mr. Lisicioaun himself will 
wield the batun. and will also doubtless play 
spine solos. Financially the organization will 
be conducted somewhat on the cooperative 
system, to that every member may be person- 
ally interested in its success. (It is intimated 
that Mr. U with a lew of hi. musicians, will 
give also some chamber concerts a!W the man- 
ner of the •' Monday Pops " in l^ndon.) 

Mr. Listern sun's party takes the name of 
'• The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra." From 
a conversation with him we understand that he 
proposes to make his concerts popular hy giving 
a comparatively small allowance of symphony 
music, and more of light, bright, sentimental, in 
short, popular varieties. But such a man can 
be relied on to offer nothing which is not worthy 
and good of its kind, nothing coarse and vulgar, 
or too hackneyed. With so small aluud he will 
conline himself, so far as symphonies are con- 
cerned, to the smaller symphonies of Hajdn, 
Mozart, ere , leaving the larger works of Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, and more modern writers, to 
tlic larger orchestra. Nor indeed docs he in- 
tend always to give an entire symphony, but 
only single movement*. Thus the distinction 
will be ijuite well marked between these and the 
Harvard concerts. They need not interfere 
with one another ; and, not interfering, they can 
only be of mutual benefit. It certainly should 
be a great gain to our orchestral music, and to 
the grand symphony orchestra, especially, to 
have the nucleus of that orchestra made perma- 
nent anil always kept in practice. And it all 
. rij tends directly to multiply inducements for guod 
. • instrumental musicians to settle down content- 
's Concert Slink, Of «*, f..r foor j edly in Boston. 



SIGHTLESS SCHOLARS. 

Undkk this head the A'lvtriittr dcscrilx:* the 
closing exercises of the year at the Perkins In- 
tituliou and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 2-lth. The educa- 
tion at this school. — which is of a very thorough 
and comprehensive kind, embracing 
reading, writing, 

higlier hranchca, as geography, history, 
an.l modern, civil polity, literary history, i 
history and philosophy, mental and moral phi- 
losophy, geology, Latin, and even optics (! ) — 
may la; said to lie carried on in an atmosphere 
of music. For music is one of the prime objects 
of interest among the blind. They have ex- 
cellent teachers, vocal and instrumental. They 
are made familiar with wh it is classical and best 
in music. You may hear there fugues of Bach 
upon the organ, sonatas of Beethoven on the 
piano-forte, and indeed the rtjtrrinir* is large. 
And what is learned at all, is necessarily learned 
thoroughly ; for every piece, however long and 
has to lie acquired note by note 
The concentration of the mind on 
sounds, and their reLitlons, is naturally close 
with those who arc deprived of sighL In an at- 
mospticrv, then, vil. rating with harmony, 
the young mind is always kept in wli 
allernnllng, interesting exercise, and where mu- 
tual love anil kindness between teachers and 
pupils seem to be all-pervading, it is no wonder 
that these unlbrtunates, as they are commonly 
regarded, sectn to Ise so bright, intelligent, and 
happy. Certainly this was the delightful impres- 
sion upon all who witnessed those most interest- 
ing exercises ■ — a sort of Commencement on a 
modest scale — upon that beautiful June day. 
But let the A ilrtrrlitrr speak : — 

Whrn one sses on Uis street Uw afinantntls blind girl 
line", alsmt «huM neek bangs s planar.) rer|i»e,ti..g I hri. 
Usui .11, I. .11, gnat •null, lu l*kr pi , „„ >«-. the blind 
mother of »li wplu** all under iil<«- >ran <4 «-r. Ihe in - 
" gnstioo »t Uis i,..|«»tur. owrj' 



> rdtng. 
the body of the halt 



larger than muaX. with do* ears that tba) gml old maaters 
S t. rwhly n-prewntad. towsj ^ I t^ lsl tl l cmip-i 



8v«ruo.xtea. ,V<« : Poetbunxni Simuhoeij In F, by 
Uiatui " Syaipboiila Fu.taaOqne, 1 by ilerlioa; Seomd 
( " Spring '' I Myuiphiaiy, by J. K. Paine — UU: (lu. hy 
Mourt; the firth, and another by lleetlxneu; the great 
grJiaaaTt Symphony in Cl the " Scotch,'' by Meaidelsaohn : 
and, possibly, ths abort one iu B rl.r. by (lade 

tlvtarcar.*: IWtbmen, " VVeihe des Ilauaca," Op. 
lit; Berixi*. -• IWuscnuto < 'ellini " {jirii rtisei: ^InideU 
sohn, " l>is sub,.* Melusine;" Sebiinsanii. a Manfreil ; " 
Bsrgiel. '* Mwl^s; " S.-h^l»ert, '• Fiersltcsa,' " lbawnsursdr." 
Han hereafter. 

Mtw * i . - •■ ihtt "f H hwW • i sirrrt " 

u's 



owrj"»«s lbs eom|suaicai fur 
the muSVetuiM. tlut the tnil> llnlurtuuaU and laawst 
blind, .uch a, were gathered in the hall of the South IVmIoii 
institute yesterday afternoon, appeals to one', sympathies as 
no asker of aim. ever does. It sm the r> «e of Uie ■chnvi 
year, uid the blind pupils, the gir'.t on the right td His ball 
! and Ibe toys on the left, were present, both u> lake part 
and lo hear Ibe farewell wnrd. sptdtee. Iassoesliocw of 
- ferns, dia.l.ing ivy and Wight ftooer. were .rraoted taau. 
fully .lull Hie wall, atsl tirg^ui. and bung from I 
About seventy putal. were pr 

brrv of the board of 
tnavbsss. the Ibwtoii sclusd eamiuiixuje, and South Ikwtoii 
rlergynien- In the gallery, also, ware other .pstuUir. 
I'nigraiomea |a^iiled in raised Wturra arte distributed bv a 
blind popU autiontal at the ibor. At half put t»o ibe 
stereiaea togsa ellb Itaeh'. l'rvlwds and Vogue No. J, 
which was played on ths organ hy Henry T. Isray, with Uils 
Ui.*ght of the ■filril of the eunifioailiori. An nhjevt kwanu 
by three girU and three boy. billowed, t'ubiral llqekt nf 
oat inch dliuenaKJii. were useil, and iutjou. ntiiuUnalinna 
made neatly atnl quiekly at ths word fruen the UnteWr. Mint 
M. L> P. Shattuek A rovnpoutson on lbs •* titer*, of 
War on Nations " was recited try William II. Hammond, 
— foe the reader most remember that lis 1,-1 m. ay,. 
Alios t'ary's " All Order for a Pieturt " was thru recited lu 
s clear ruSM and appreciative manner by Mary MH'atrrsy, 
and next cam* Ueethoven'a Appaa.ionata Sonata, trpua ftT, 
the first movement (allegroV, played by WUIisni 11. Wads, 
tbie peculiarity of the young artsat's playing was marked. 
He played aa if he were wholly alone ; as if no spevtatue. 
were watching him; aa if he otr* repressing hi. own aoul 
in the maaic K«vry noU hail a meaning wlikh would 
have been in danger ..fealli.rti.ss at an ordinary pillar's 
liauda, and the acwnunanlsnttit oaa mure than uvaal an in* 
tegral part of the Uiruie. Mm Klla K SI ... nwd with 
brr fingers a ro«i(.i.ilioo of real dalleaey aliout Applet t nut 
it had tba |ecuharily of onalttlug rokm frowi the vnenlina 
of Uie g . .: ijuahila. of tba fruit. After Arthur t. Hatch a 
declamation of Maoatilay's o|iiaion of ths Puritan, came 
fully 'a "Ths liypay Maid," sung hy KltOa Wlwelrr in a 
••OK volet. Uttle i -nrlir 1-nacott'a natural bliury tare- 
em aaa full of iutrnat, and then Henry B. Taoanaa rt 
etbal Mialer Wade'a coni|oailiuii upon "A Man is What 
he Makes Hituaelf.'" Tlie nesl eaertiae naa Jowph K. 
laicier't cornet nilo of J. Ilartniann'. -The Kavnritt." 
The i-biyer waa a waster nf bi. instrument, and played with 
I wonderful power and facility. Hi. low notes sere e»|«eially 
| full and firm, and the double loncuing DHaa.es ill tba .a. 
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i tin the theme were really brilliant. He was per- 

kittriitly applauded, and ^ate '* fair Harvard " in ictevoae 
to the encore. Ha wan ai-compaiiied mi both eeiectioue Uy a 
Mind pianett. The rcciletioo in geoloe,y vm »!■■ (L*r wcU- 
performcd eiereiee. Mid the bright UllW ftilnw who found 
Ihr places an the tnsp fM ii favorite, lie lecturer, u lie 
■toad behind the table, looted like a eeotcssor Henry T. 
Bray, wbo leaves tbe school new, <r* ke tb« eood-hye. end 
lk« cvci ti ses closed with Ibe " l>cll trio," from Itnafore, by 
kuk voices. It m ck«rmii.i;ly done- Only three gradu- 
ate this vr»r, there lanntr iki regular due aa kul year. 

At tlie rune, tin. f rcn-arks «ere mmle by Messrs. J. S. 
I iwicht and H. K. Aplhnrp uf Ibe Irwsleee. the Han. limn 
It. lViree. secretary of tbe t'lwnittesiwswjth, lkr. Thnnssa 
llrv.ee, Hr. I. 1». l"iek»nl. the heve. K. K. Meredith end 
S S. Ilwrheon, and Mr. W. T. Adams (tMelW (h**) 
Mr. Aii^nos peesliled duriii|| the escreises. end 



CONCERTS. 

pUshcd pupil of Mr. Eugene Tlmyer, tin- or- 
ganist, ami of Mr. Carl; le Pctersilea. the pianist, 
has just cotuplelc.l a series uf aix frit orjan and 
piano recital*. The former were given at |Im 
Berkeley- Street Cliurelt, two of the latter at the 
Meionaon (Tretnont Temple), and tbe sixth ami 
last in the great Treiiiont Temple, which was 



rrauimed full uf 
June 36 t — a rare 
night 1 Mrs. Sim 
r I mi i I aueb works 
Organ Concerto"; 



cnere on Thursday evening, 
scene fur a hot midsummer 
side's organ programme* in- 
as Handel's, fifth ami sixth 
Bach's Doric Tnecata, St. 



Tlic Mendelssohn Quartet was beautifully ami 
artistii'idly played, and with true verve anil fire., 
by Utnn. Allen, Akeroyd, Ileindl, and Wulf 
Friea. Tbe fascinating Caninnetla, to quaint ami 
ballad-like, »»• rniliiltiastii allv encored. — Miss 
Hallenbeck. a youthful pupil of Si-. Cirillo, haa 
a fredi, clear, rieh, 11.e7.10 soprano voice, and 
made a pleasing impression by her singing. Of 
course Mra. Allen's rendering of the three Frani 
songs waa a choice feature of the concert ; but 
why waa " Au» meinen grosser! Sclimerxen " 
Mandated " Out of Ike Soul's vrvM aadneaa"? 



Ml«* II K\ RICTT A MaI'RKR. — Tliia young 
lady, formerly a pupil of Mr. I'etcrail«a, at- 
tracted the attention of Rubinstein when he waa 
here by the fine promise of Iter piano playing, 
anil, by his rrcbtmiien.liition, she has been study- 
ing with his brother Niclmlua Ifllhl— at the 
Conservatory [„ g ti Petersburg. A compliment- 
ary reception was given heron Wednesday even- 
ing. June !S, in Palladio Hall. That being 
Commencement Day at Cambridge, we 



Ann's Fugue (E flat), and Fugue iu C minor, 
Book II.: S.humnnn'e"8kix»n;" an An Ma- 
rin by Liaajt; three Adagios by Voh-ktimr ; varia- 
tions by MerkcL, Thayer, and others. 

In the fir-t two piano recitals she performed 
Beethoven's E-llat Concerto (the arcompnni- 
inent by Mr. Petersilea), and the " Moonlight " 
8onata; Chopin'a F-minor Concerto and Valve 
Brillante, in D flat. Op. 64 j Mendelssohn's first 
Song without Words ; and Liext'a Fantasias on 
Lucia and RiyoUtlf. Miss Ellen I). Barrett 
sang Benedict's " Carncvalc- tli Vcnrria," and 
Schubert's "Barcarolle;" ami Mir* Anna C. 
Hulbrook Rossini's " Ui Palpiii," and Reaae's 
" Absence." 

Of all these recitals we were only able to at- 
tend the last,— that in the great hall with tbe 
great and ience. The pro^Htnnw wan an inter- 
eating one : — - 

1. Cniveerta, f minor, Op. HI Ihnuti. 

AlUtru patbHie — UnrbelU — Allegro Agitato. 

1 Vocal, Are Maria B, kjfa, 

Mies Jessie IlaUeaueck. 

2. Vsiae Capriee, Op. M ..... . MbnTWaaaieh 

4. Quartet ill C flat. Op IS .... , MtmltUiolt*. 

(Vim two violins, vinta, and Tt<4(incello.) 
Adagio mm trocipn, Allexm p^et tardante — 
CaluooetU- Atlectetto — AndatiUi espressivo 
— Mctto Allesjm e Vivace. 

5. VgeaJ. a. In Autunin 1 

». Out of the Soul's great Sadness J AVuas. 

e. Ths H'.««ls ) 

Mra. K llumpbrey.AIum. 
C. Khepsodie Hoogroise, So S Lit*. 



Vie have heard high praise of lier per- 
formance in the following programme: — 

Toncert-Stliek 

(Ten Plan-«.) 
Mies II. Msurer and Mr. L'. 1'rtersile*. . 

Song, M Lea Kameaiu" faurt. 

Mr. V. tVllk.. 

Aria. •• II t'arurrsle di Venesia" BnrJitt. 

Msi Hlaa U. oarrett. • 

ItaiKi Solo, •• Maaauiell^ r«nu-lla » . . . . Liat. 

Mi** II M iii-i-r 

Aril, - tm aiio Dk" . ..... Vtnli. 

Mrs. I. V. C Kicbanfcaei- 

Vkdin. "lantasia Brilliant" Jrtot. 

Mr. Wbji born. 

I -Loo SJo ( "■ *"■■*■<•• " C»n)Wn 

l uuio »«, ( ^ ., Aif wilH VKiMau .. //„Wet. 

Hi.. M. rrr 

Song, ••U.liTis" , 

Mr. L'irillo. 
Hallaile, •• < Snide «lMl> ■lareue " . 

Mrs. Hlchardsnn. 
Fliraa, •' Vales da fouoeet H'tesaavsh". 
Mtss Masirer. 

Simg, - Wlien Ibe Tide I .mm In " . . . . .Uittml. 
Mies Barrel* 

' laastt, •' l-'Aodio » GrJt. 

Mr flrilh,, Miss 



the rjillesre rhoir 
t atore tbau any 



pleta wltb ail seels of enWta, bat to ana by ao means 

legsatlte of tbe picture, abicb with all its contusion and 
insult, even Ibe battle of tbe spirits of tbe slain, which 
hover over tbe tattle held. — is nevertheless so periectjy 
symmetrical and, with all iu homes, so idealized aa not 
pulaive or bewiktering to tbe eye. In Lieat's cm 
the grand choral at the close wltb organ scd or- 
eetra is, frosn the sland-poiiit of rftVrt, Mnhderful. 
In tbe toelnli and but tec bears rooerrt the cottage rhoir 
made ioi a|ipearabee in a work which alaic 
other ks raieiilslad to test the sort tie of 
Bach's I antata: ".My Spirit waa ill Ho 
iu tbe most trying difficulties for soloists and that 
That it was rendered in many parts esreJkvitly. end in 
others latiaractorily. is blgb praise for tbe cottage choir. 
Ilrwl Bach intended tbie oi,ni|>sillion for a large chorus and 
not for a small NNeto of singers tralaeat under his own 
m|«nuiiuii, he eould surely not bate made deal Ml ds which 
it is ahiMjot iKipoMltile to aatisfy. Wsait of apace prevesita 
nia from speakii^ of the single uunibera of tbe cantala; tbe 
first chorus, boae.er, -Mr spirit was in beavineea," akleh 
in inlonatioii. and especially in style, is Ibe aioat dioVult, 
it deserving oi especial mrntion foe the smoothness and clear- 
ness with which it was long. The soloists »era Misa Nor- 
ton. Miai Lratirb. Mr. Ilarby, and Mr. Hit). 

To render Bach's music In good style requires the most 
thorough musics! culture. Tbe numerous mannertanis. 
which no eumpuser can perfectly disown, are so foreign to 
our prcsssit musical leiideuey. that only constant, anreniit- 
ting study at the style peculiar to Bach and bla linve ran 
cusble a singer to amalgacuate Ibexn with tbe entire eom- 
pueitioa so aa to make tbetn appear less trivial Whether 
it is wise or not to emit and change many of tbese groups, 
as » (requenlly dona in editiuns mlaed by prominent ma- 
siciaua of tbe preeent day, I ■•U not attempt t« deride. 



Miss Norton succeeded la meeting the esscling d« 



Tbe HeoH-iC Concerto waa accompanied by 
the Beethoven Quartet (of strings), and by Mr. 
Petersilea, who himself first performed this ex- 
tremely di Hie -.ill work in Boston in one of the 
earlier Symphony Conceru. The competition, 
though It abounds in brilliant eflccia, aa well aa 
in pleaaing aenllmental passages, Lacks sustained 
inspiration ; It waa, perhapt, ton serious an effort 
for the author of such felicities aa " If I were a 
Bird." Mra. Sitnonds proved herself fully equal 
to all its technical rapiireinents, having a clear, 
firm touc h, sure and facile execution, while her 
phrasing and entire interjirrtation waa intelli- 
gent and expreasive. She plays with enthusi- 
asm. The very fresh, original, and piquant 
Valae by Scharvrenka, whk-h also has ita pe- 
culiar difiu-ulties, also showed her interpretative 
faculty in m fine light. We could not remain 



MUSICAL COKRESPOXDENCE. 

Ciscixsati. Jexe 19. — Tbe week of the Saentrerfest 
is over, and, as tbe excitement is gradually yielding to the 
comparative quiet which reigns in musseal elrcjce, I find 
time to wiake abort mention of Ibe closing ecsseeets of the 
t'oUege of Music. A sketch of the Sanjrrrlrat niual be 
reamed fur a s|ieciel communication. In the eleventh Or- 
chestra Concert a nutrlty wsa presented in a syiupliony of 
Bach for orclieetra and organ. It is a sbort snd uoeaatru- 
tions work, iitterestiiiK to the miiMcian on account of the 
|sa*uliar niannev iu wlocb eecatctslly the wind iswtrumeBts 
are employed. 'I lie second liwiuter on the programnie 
was •■ \t the theater tiata," tip. an, by the young Nor 
werian comtwaer, lirwg. It com peters a soprano solo, a 
few slnirl pbraaes for alto solo, and a ckaaiiig choral for 
women's voices, with full orchestral scconipaninieiil- Iu 
Ijric character throughout waa calculated lo give Miss 
Norton an opportunity for doing justice lo herself ; for her 
talent Unas far seasus to lie in that direction. Sbe depicted 
adiuirstily in tbe weird itraana of tbe oompmiticei tbe lono. 
ing with which a woman betrayed in kwe, and a witness 
to the murder of her teotber by her lover, knocks at the 
doitu-r gate, attracted then by tbe chanU of tlic nuns. 
Questioned by the nun at the irate ehe recites tbe story of 
her woe. anil as tbe choral sounds from within ia sdmiltad 
The coiuptwilion prvrre the author lo be at home in or- 
chestral effects. It is strained tbrtiil|{liuut, however, and 
■uarre from tbe habit of constantly ptsyinc: with harsh dis- 
wutwfteea, which hka an epadeeuie seetue to have taken Hold 



MSStUlt 

stralu on the voice which tbe use of the blgb register brings 
with It. cannot but duvlurb tbe ease and rffjoaa which are 
the primary reqniaitea in Barb's nuac There waea many 
praise worthy pumu in tier singing; the arst sir especially: 
" Sigbmg, weeping " was rendered in a noble and dignified 
style. Tbe ssnte difnrullira a,uwwr in tbe tenor part. Mr. 
Ilarby luavelv battled with them, and rather successfully 
too. Mr. Hill, in the Irving duet fnr soprano and bass: 
" Coma my Savkiur." sustslned his part wall, though his 
voice haa not sutncienl volume fur tbe large lislj. The 
solo quart eta, Iu whstb Mlaa I 'ranch sustained the alto part, 
sung with precision and certainty. 1 bare spoken 
at length of the rendering of this work, aa it waa 
indeed a wry uioeoenloui undertaking. Tbe concert end 
with It the first season cloud with a very good and clear 
inUxpretstsea of the wonderful A mayor symphony, No. 7, 
by Btelhnnrn, in which the rem arks lite progress made under 
the careful training of Mr. Tuowise waa ewpecially notice- 
able 

The last one of the series of ehamtrr concerts by the 
Thomas quartet, [iresihtcil Uis fotVorio^ prograitime : — 

(juarlet, E miiHH- I'emi. 

Messrs. Jaosbsobn, Thomsa, Baetana, and ilartucgssi, 
Andante anil tariatioiis. Op. 46 . 

Mssars. Isusmsr and 1 

Qtsartet No. T, t major. Op. M Aebiorea. 

Meaars. .lacoljeubn, Thouiaa, aud llartdcgvu, 

Great interest was manifested lo hear tbe Verdi quartX- 
Tbe i 

poser's ilrteh pmer.t has taken, I 

spread attention snd |[lten rise to much comment, 1 be 
favorable ertueitme which i 
to thla work certainly caused every one lo listen to it with 
pecdiieetic*]. Aud yrt I must sckuowledce to have beesi 
duaqipointcd . While there ale many points of beauty the 
entire style struck me aa being in contrast with what we 
are tccustosued lo bear in a tiring quartet. Intultltely 
tbe musician eipectt a certain brvwdih and dignity which 
the dasniral writers have without eseeptlon Infused into lots 
form If the four nsoveinenu had lawn linicnated in euy 
other way than as forming a siting quartet, my indiiidual 
impression would bate been more faioeable. The first move- 
ment (Alkegrv) le beyond a doubt the tuou dignified of the 
four. 'Ilia Audantlno reminds one irresistibly of ballet 
The last two motemeuU ( i*reetiasimo and : 




lbs mro|eneri 



ila 



-i- 



tb< 



leaaer ones. 

Msuihdinibn'a '-^Scotch " symphony followed- In ile trans- 
parency ami delicscy it it indeed a teat atone foe an or- 



rf.ta.re; tbe tightest want of ualty m tbe etrtngs. or beavt- 
nass in the witul iustraments. It most painfully frit. Not 



withstanding tbese difflcultksi a very good rendering was 
given. 

A repetilton of tbe second art from tbe << Flying Dutch- 
man," with the same cast aa hi the prrvvovt concert, was 
followed by (.hurt's illustration of KaellWl't ceftebralrd paint- 
ing iu tbe Berlin Muteam, of - The Bstile of tbe limit," 
! for orclieetra ami organ. It is a tsey noisy ouiiiposition, 



St., fugs. Allegro stsai musso) improve on this, but do not 
strike me at being equal to Ibe first, either iu coereuUen .« 
musical workmanship. Of Ibe favorite " AndanU end Va- 
riations," by Schumann, Messrs. Iluemer sr.d Scbneider 
gave a very good rmitrrlng. With tbe eelehrated t major 
quartet, Op 69, by Beethueea, the first of tbe » lUsumuw- 
ski" quartets, this memorable series of concerts closed. 
When the performances have all l*en maiked by to high 
a degree of eixetlei.ee it would bo •• carry Ing owls to, Ath- 
ens" to Swud the intarpreUuon of this wumterful work. 
Tbe memlwrs of the quartet, Meaars. Jarolwuhn, Tboniat, 
IksstrtU, sud llaltdegni. have prut en tbror.trt.es audi per- 
fect artisU in eieculion aud cultivated niuaicistia in inter- 
pretation, lust special mention ia isnneceeaary. Tu the 
lo.ri i of tbe higliest in mutic these quartet evectinga ham 
indeed lawn a boon. How deeply they realised that was 
evident from the enthusiasm with which at the class uf the 
aeirert the bearers ikmaiided the rrapfuam^e 
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by m aawed apple i*M A »*ry wat end well *jnii**d 
pamphlet baa been bwaad by lb* College of Music, contain- 
lot Uw pinaM of Uw orrbattre and ehaml. 
of Uia past mm, tttgtrtber with inlcreatiug mlacellaoeoua 



on pertaining lo tbe ntatuuhing of the inetitu 
U will b* * valuable buidmerk to all interested in Uie 
l of musical evaltun in tbe country, and especially in 
the Wert. An interesting feature to organist* ia the liat of 
by Mr. Whiting at tbe organ mati- 
e aa it is ci ceiled in point of Uie 
s it embnewa. Tbe anltcainecsiietit thai 
i are lo bt oo'ilintaeil during the summer 
inerU wiUi gninnal approbation- Mr. Tlium**, with hit 
ertbeatn, will appear during the »»»« nmtbe in ibr 
, a moot delightful hill-lop Maori; already 




Chicago, Joe. is, 187*. — On tbe evening of June 
HI. the Beethoven ijodety gan it* clow rig pcrfornutiee be 
the eraaou, prase., ung Verdi a AVyasrat Mam lory h d Ibl 
uwuiik of Mla> Annie Louis* Gary, MUt McCarthy, Mr. 
Cbarlaa Adaaoe, and Mr. George W. GwJy a* ndoiata, and a 
large orcbeaUa, u*>uer tbe direction of Mr. Carl WoUanhn, 
the conductor of tbe aociety. Tbe parfunnarjce *>a* gttaii 
la luenrly'a Tbcaxre, and tbe etaga waa arranged with a ca- 
Uiedrsi eeene and decorated •Aer tbe nawiicr of Uw first 
rrpreaetiUtton in Uw Uoya] Open House in Vient.*, where 
Uw work waa under Uw directiou of tbe composer Tbe 
aociety bad taken ranch paiiw to prepare the work for per- 
J Uw beat aolo lalent, and Ibe mult waa 
i reorired rnoet aaUafactery treatment Miaa 
Cary sang Uw high and difficult miwwe of tbe nwao-aourano 
part with telling rfiect, particularly ui bar aolo number*. In 
Um ■ yind aura tnlaer" her high A flat came out with 
bw power, and indeed Ibe noij* lone* of bar rich mice 
give a leant, to Uw part thai waa delightful U> bear I 
know of no linger wbo glee* inure uiiitsrsal aa l i afarl . e i than 
Men Cary, be aw auaUer what muaic aba alnga, there ia an 
bocwaly of parpoa* about eswry eflort, and abe alumna all liet 
work with Uw coiiaeirutioua iiileut of Uw true artist- Mm 
Met arthy, Uw eupruio uf Uw evening, baa a large and teUitkg 
voice, end aa abe ha* bad much etjwrwno* In sirtgmr, nut* 
niuaie, being a member of a Carbolic church eboir for a long 
Unw, Uw iwaalt of her atudy waa muiifait in her in* per 
foriuaueeof Uw part, Mr. Char lea Adanw unfortunately 
waa not in hi* tot voice, kvl yet bw work indicated (reling. 
good taste, and tbe apirit of an artiat. He gan> the lenor 
eon " lugeminec " with Sue enact, and hie ruice waa quite 
aatiafying in Uw high lone*, but Ute rfliirt eeemrd to de- 
prirc bun of bia beet power* for tbe reel of tbe evening. 
Mr, Conly eang tbe baa* part fir the firat lime, and a* Iw 
baa had but tittle etrrcrieiwe in muaic of tbia character, it 1* 
ant lo be wunderad at, that bia snrcea* waa only a partial one. 
The cboma was well up In iu w.»k. and lout Uie orehealra lawn 
• Mate anon twbdued In tba eofl iwaaagaa. In whkb Uw niaa* 
abounda, Uw eAwcl would bare bean luce* pleaalng. Tbe 
queeiion uf an adequate orcbeatral acoaenpahln wi it I* on* 
tbat wID bar* to be met b ei tee long iu tbia city, If our mu- 
aical aucletiaa would perforni great works with th.it refine- 
ment of rocal finish of which they an fully capable We 
need an orcbestral organization, under tbe charge of » good 
and eanwet conductor, wbxh tbaU devote it* energy to- 
ward tbe parreetion of an ore beam worthy of Uie uarue. 
Mr. Carl Wolfaobn bad a packed number of awn iu bia band 
foe tbe perfoemanoe of Uw In***, bat even with gooil usual - 
den* it ia quite irnpnstillc in a few reliraraali to olitaiu tbat 
balance, and nuiab of praying, ao rieeewaary In a Urge and 
important work. I hope tbat we thai bare an organisation 
neat eeaaon whsch-ahall lure for iU *im the perfectiim of an 
orehealra, Uw aliujy and |»rloriiuuioa of symphotilra, and 

into a perfect wbola It la lima that positive wuik .a* 
undertaken In thl* dleaetkin. 

On tbe evening of June St, Mr. II. Cbvenc* Eddy gave 
bl* on* hundredth oegan recital, preaenting a very reraarkabk 
progmmtne, iiiaamuch aa eight of Uie piece* bad been com- 
posed rtprcasly for that occaakei. Guitar Meckel of Dreadeti, 
Faint uf Stuttgart, De Lange of Cologne, Itogen of I'erie, 
9. B. Whitney of Beaton, each furnished a compoaition, 
while our home compoeeri, Gleaaon, 1'nU. and Ibr organiu 
biituwtf, added ooentig* Tbe completion of *iich an under. 
Uaiug ** ibe perfnrmance of one hundred recital* of organ 
music, without Uw repetition of any number, d u wt n * more 
than a paaaiiag notice. Looking over Ibe (icograruinee, a full 
record of which I bare kepi. 1 flaw that there have been ooe 
1 and Uiirty-five ddlarenl oompneen re|ireacnted. At 
• loan played, until Uw 
cborala, fan- 
from Urger work*, bare 
y number of WW hundred and arrau die com- 
f tbia great maater. All bit raoat ini|«irt*ut organ 
compoilUona have teen played. 

Fol rowing lb* Hat in reafwrt to Uie different periiMla nf mu- 
lioal development, wa ftnd Handal repewaanted with twaiity- 
eorapruilig bia organ concerto*, Uie 
Ad eeiuaaaavnenta of bi* overture*, and 
other work*. It may be renwanbend tbat bia eoucerto* have 
baan rearranged be organ alone, by Schwab and 0* lange, 
baelng Iwen origin*Uy written with an accompaniment for 

Fug." 




wa tnd arranged fce lb* organ by Mr. Eddy himeeaf. while 
Moiart kaa been rrpreerntrd by ten cowpiniliorw. moally 
tranacriptiona by Ilau|it, I lot, Van Kjken, ai>d liotlecbbu; 
All of Meeideaiaohn'e organ aonata* ban barn pmyad, hi* 
prelude* and fugue*, and other cumpaaiuuna, nnnttwrlng w.-ni 
thirty two craectaon*. Schumann'* naaw ia down for fifteen 
ciimpoaitione, embracing hi* fugue* on B A-l'-H, "Canonica 
Jvtudiea," and *ome *rrangemenu of burger work*. S|iolir'a 
cvmipoMtioii* w« preaeDted by thirteen numtv-r*. while 
llaiilu'a name aild. five num. Some tnrexiiptii 
Schulawt i„„ y W . f m u , 



The parade 



of S.000 , 



der. and wa* witoeaard by IWl.tajU people. Vou are it coat 
nothing to an tbia part uf tbe ehow. Tbe Munic Hell waa 
•bum two thinla fuU at Ibe fnt concert, and b*lf of ihoae 



rea. her. U« 
l an Ibe wont 




want borne befun it waa over. Let ue digreat I 
rtmugh to ny that Uw Ortnaiw of Uiia town i 
tut of hypocrite* (nivuically coanideredj then an to be 
found- J Iwy an wild over frwniia, picnica, beer, and bra** 
band*. But put twfure them a tnlnl hwwl of intellectual 



overuree, aymplionwa, and other worka, 
•oret the mjuart^nmU uf the oriran, bv g.»nl 

Ibe iuiiw of Kiel, bring, lo rawnaory Uie hutory uf . 
olden tune " when unailc ua* anrrcbeil by Uw great crea 
Uona of Uw fccBfaUiera of tbe art- I'airwtmul, and Knaco- 
baldi recall tbe early devcatipnMait of tn* art III Italy, when 
mneat b' 
gan, lo 
Chopin, 

tbua onUrged the liat of l e p reeei i lative men. Couung down 
to niodrrii lime, Merkei. of [Jreaoen, ba* thirty-fire eolupoai- 
tlons embracing aiaulaa, nngle and duulde fugue*, paato. 
rale*, tanlaaw*. and other piece* for tbe organ. Ilia eonala* 
ban been regarded aa Hue luodek of modem coenpoaition. 
and an dou bt I wa aiuuig Uw moat Important worka for the 
organ ever written. I.inlnwnt, bio, amui.; the writer* of 
today, ha* a large number of coau|<aillo<w for Una iiuti 



mutic, ai .j tbey won't llaten to it, nor pay bw it, nor com- 
prehend it jiben Uwy^do eu.^W*...! i« Uum U, it. Threw 



loaaomed into bang in the •• land of eong." The or- 
it* wide-reaching way, even gnapad foe U» muaic of 
for four of bia compuaition* wen transcribed, and 



ioanat tbe niuainder an twrmaiu of bagb intelligence natu- 
rally, or wbo ban become ao by aaaucaatioii with Arteriosus. 
Over a lwer-«bup vuu read • A'r nicAf iisor ■rests, veil aassf 
vrsjn,,-; and so forth. Now this is the pewitino: H'cia 
1 1 war I cowwa first, and poor oreoagr hut. In oUier words 



aural, and ia thw aarim U reprtweiitad by lblrt;-<n sum 
ben. The name of Thade ravaut lb* vtrtuiwo-aiueic, hi* 
" Concert Sat* " in E Oat minor, two ia C mbair, an.! the 
M Climnutic Kantaaie and luge," boaide* otbre uviuitwr*, 
baie gricrd Uie rr>.TgTsum*s 

Saint-Saena, Liast. and tranarriptiooa from Wagner ban 
peearnteil each in their lorn new departures in music. Vet 
Von Welwr waa not forgot ten. nor the sous of latch, and Uw 
is,,. Kueslui, l l.t. e. and Uade added contrasts of no 
quiet older. KatTaa* represented by a fugue, and a grand 
i,u...ii in II flat, while a number called ■' Wmterruh* " i Ite 
|hwc ui Winter I, gave no suggestion of tbe "inevitable 
March," unless lb* thought of Cbarbr* Ijtnib'a ■ famous 
fault " called up tb* idea IMetricIl lluilebude recalls Ibe 
slate of mutical r^ograss In 1660, and Zlpuli in liOO; ubile 
llr. VcJkmar unlseatea lb* culture of tc-da) by many of his 
Iwrt comrawation* for tbia •• mighty lustruiueivt " I nn* 
lawwuer, too, waa repmwutrd by men* pbwwliig sonata*, while 
I baric* Marie Wldor'* grand organ *yiupbonm indlcale<l In 1 
a ttvajfterly uianuer iww noaall-sXlUm for tbat inatrumenl- 
rbey cadlcd farth tbe high praise* of our mueaciaiw. Usat'a 
arrangemer.l of the famnus J/ieeret c of Alargri aa* an inter- ' 
astlisg rrrtiinder of the former generation*, atal Uwir |iLscw In 
lb* gratiil development uf Uie musical art. The pun muai- 
eal thought of Pergofcwe wa* nut furgotteti, and atlactlooa 
Jieatad to ua hit rJanu for reuomi- 
lUinmberger, with leiaet. Smart, 
bring ua to our own day agann Our own 
country wa* nnirwmteil by Buck, Thayer, WhiUng, Sllarrr, 
Carter. Morgan, I ibsaaon, and others. Haupt, Uw celebrated 1 
teacher and muateal achnear, bad Iwo manuacript eompcai- j 
liwui performed during Uw eerww. Hease, Van liyken, I^rm- 
meua, Bart. Lu, Batista, Kiclilar, and even Kink by a fugue 
on •• Bat* " wen on the lb*. Wely, Scbnelder. St id Hun.md 
made -.rely again poaaibl*. OrlaiiuVdi lawao. of Ibe vear 
IMO, waa brought to our bearing by an srrettgeuwiil of I 
liast'a. Til* name of Hat ton recalled not TTte Uuw Fat 
Man " but bi* fine playing of lb* fugues of Bach, as one of 1 
bia own found iteway tlitn pubbc bamring. St*viiuwW Brn- 
nett and Sir Michael Costa suggest Uw Kngbsb school, while 
tbe mm of John A, Weat Indicauaa the promts* of even a 
Chicago minutiae making bia wa, It, Uw asd. field of com- 
position. 

I ban thus puwad quickly over tbe names of aomt of Uw 
oceupoeen reeawaealavl in tbia aerie* of caw Inoidrad recitals, 
■imply to ehow Uw magnitude of Ibe uuuorlakiiig. Tba 
Itital number of niece* played baa been about eii hundred, 
embracing Uw eompnaltioew of every erbunl and of Uw repra- 
eenUlin torn in ell countries Uul have taken a part ia Uie 
prugna* of tbe musieal art. Tu perforni tucb a task week 
after week, and bring out a law prognomw uf freak muaic 
each time required gnat aasduratm, bard etudy, and re 
aaarkabb) ability. Tb* uniform artistic character of Mr. 
Eddy'a playing ha* bean a aohject of wonder on Uw part of 
all who •nderatnod Uie magnitude of the undertaking. He 
richly merit* high pniae for what be bia *csumplitbed. Tb* 
liat of prugnnintc* will akn nwke a sabaabW catabarue of 
what la good in organ muaic for every atudmil ami org snUt. 



Uw l*utolik *ppetit*. That amumplion of raperiurity iu 
muaical uiattm it fomutad la ignorann and cidturat in 
•tupidity. lat it Iw plainly understood thai the >-,*) w 
nothing luoev uor lea* tban a grand spree, beginning ia a 
aireet parade and ending Ui a picnic and beer. Tbe pro 
grammes iiatlude Iwo Ur^e aorka — .Sf- /'■taf and Verdi'a 
tttamtm. Tbe list of composers runs doats to Ifotiizrtti, 
A til, and a boat of obecun Geiman wurtblea. Ibe pro- 
gtamiue* are too abort in tutaw cases, too long iu talien, slid 
an always iisnitigrtioua. The eborus it robust *nd hearty, 
and sing* pretty well when they know Incur part*. The 
orebesua Is Utter and baa pkjed finely. Tb* i.*oaoert 
overtun went vilely, but Ibe cunduelor waa at fault. Mr. 
Thuioaa bsa M part in Use aiTuir; be fled to Cbjeagu uu tbe 
opening night and baa not stun been beard from. Of tbe 
aobnats, Madanw Ouo AavnVlwii I* the bright and eipnwiw 
atar. Tba) imported her from Germany at a ooat td » J.iajfi, 
an error ui ealuaUou of Just *i,».«3. Slie w pretty good aa 
far a* ah* gurs, bet the don't go far enough Tlw other 
aoloirta an lot worth uwutim.lng, aside fewag Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. KeinmerU, being moaUy reaadenl singers. My esti- 
mate is rrtaile frooi a strict standpoint, and of oourae would 
Iw greatly modified if seen through tbe bolloui uf ■ beer 
glass. 1 ravi diacoser no good to alt from Uw alfissr, and 
Isrlam thai eiKourageiiieut of *iieb urtdertakliigt Is more In- 
jurkoul than beneucial. Other feativ.lt held tbrougl.out Uw 
Titian in to far superior to Uw on* under isotK* thai com- 
|wei*mi* an alwurd. Let awe indulge tbe bope that Uw pro- 
grwtsjvs apirit of Uw tinwa may force uj..t. the people a 
wider aducatkm and that such sm.es aa ban oceiurred at 
tins Fitt uUI not U rrpnled. Tlliuk lor a monastic good 
HuetoliLuti, of a singer nailing nn the stage di a*ti, (tsar 
through, falling aabsep Iwfon tbe audience, and tumbling 
ever into the orchestra. 1 am ao tboruugbly a 1 Melia 
man 1 thai 1 do not bebwn any Anwrtcan aiager i 
guilty of aaeb tehatior. CHgl 
- CuttUtaaTi. Ji aK, IfiTu." 



ClNClaaari, Jnaa 27 Tbe Muaical 1 estiva) Aaaisrlav 

lion, of Cincinnati, haa ofVrrd a prue of 91.UU0 for tbe 

Ivsl li : i.li-i I r..' |i..li, ... In r. I'.V ..■ \ r T ul, hi,;. ..-f , I.. 

be aung at Ike musical featisal iu ISeXI. Mr. Tbaudon 
rhoaua naa appoitited by tbe aamcialion one of five gen- 
tlemen nbu are lu paas no Use tneriU of the wurk, and uuw 
lb* other four judge* have leni appointed and ban ac- 
cepted the trust- The full Utard It aa folio**: Tlieodon 
Tliooua, prealdeut; llr lavojsil.l Ibutirnscb, of New York; 
Aager llaineru:!., lUttiutoni Otto Singer, C nicintuvli ; and 
Carl Zerrahtt, Bvalon. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Tint Cikciukati S »i vi.tni t.vt — A tauaUc and plain- 
spoken cvirrea)ns>deut addresses tb* iollowlug M AnU-Tew- 
tonic [and w* rear loo jus:] View of lb* IVvirard.nga " lo 
the Muaical critic of the fiuafoa Owl in l — 
^_ " Tbr progranunie of Ibe tweiitj. first Sungertett of tbe 

ouncertl, and a pictiler , 'l lieai.<>unlof o,thunas»Tdui','jssr,l , 
ia fAc tfrrrft, by Uw (iatnssus of Uie city i* astounding to 
tbe ajralu-Llooded and iiiurs. sincere Araericana Keerylhing 
wean a holiday look r lsgs, oevgreeos, banner, and i 
ragewut portraiu of tbr master, an earn eteryvtben on 



A Paecnila I'm siir ru ax Om.AltiaT. — The (rd- 

I, »ir.g li,.i,-r, I .... in St U.e in.. .• u . :». lb *.-ti - 

cert of Mr. Lady, of which our llilcago correvpni^ent 
write* above .>Jwst befure tbe last uumlwr of tba pro- 
gramme. Miss Grace Hiltl, in a lieu little speech, rjrrarnwd 
Mr. Eddy, Ui lb* name uf tbe pupils and |wtroii* of lb* 
limber School, wilb Uw magnificent edition of Bach s mu- 
sic pubiialsed by Ibe Bach GeweUacbaft, at Leipeic, number- 
ing twenty five voluurea. 

CAM KowVa reaeruwy will net I year inrhlde such 
w /.rAvwovva, AUn, /Virs.-i. Aflyaua, Citiwera, and 
i.ther wurka, with possibly, ss . special iiovrely, Uw T*mmg 
uf lAc .VAiea', of tow lam*ut*>l llarinana Itoata. 

Tn a two French composer*. M. Saint-Si- n. and M. 
M a at ri wt, ban been ramniimiorscd by Kictirdt, the Milan 
muaical pahliaher. lo act two Italian lilarcttoa, which are to 
b* produced in Italy. M. Massenet a score wiU be on the 
- I^iade, by Stg. Zinarduii, who aim supplw. M. -Saint 
Sewn, with the book •• 11 Macakaw," lawed on the butory 
of Alexander tbe Great. 



Ml-ut Amma Mkhlio gan her morning a iueert at St. 
Janm' Hall (Loniluni on Monday, June 9 Tbe pianist se- 
lected far her aokw Baelr* organ prelude and fugue in E 
minor, tnnacrilwd few piano by Liscl, Haydn'a varialtcai in 
K minor, Field a Nocturne bn A. mid a TaBitearin of liafT 
WtUi Hen Strau-, Mil*. Mebbg played lb* Fantasia m 
C, Up IW, of Schubert, aha led Uie pialm qiiiuust in G mi- 
tsor, Crp. VII, of HublnaWuii, and with Madame la.ic.icT *n* 
ptaiad tb* Bolide In C, Dp. for two pianoa, of Chopin. 
The vocalist* wen Mile, Radakcr and Here Gluablail, lit* 
Uw 1 latter singing national Sued . I. aouga. 
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ICootlaued from pmo KM. I 

And all, how nr. 
The net! glad, bin; day lo both of tbevn ! 
When Benedetto came At eartj mora, 
And beaide the WW patiently, 

u he peceecd, while Saiuio Ml lo wort, 
Now U> aceompli«b Al Ira eleventh hour, — 
S.j. but h« winiU »ot think thai they ruaat pert! - 
All be ha>l Ml Bndon*. En be began, 
lie hwtig tit* At* white linen round ber bead. 
That like A king, denae ml Ml down behind. 
And draped llaelf about the graceful aboulden 
In eaa;, flowing fold., and hnotted it 



Nor over rkillfol at hla laalt, ■ long 

Ilia finger. fimibUd o'er it. And At Crft, 

When huhling hrttah and pemil in Ilia hand, 

He ;urJ upoti bar aearchingly, now near. 

Now further off, — balk of them annled each lima 

Then (Uneaa met, wbeii Satiuo mured throw oat 

Soma merry word, while Henadrtta floehod 

I bar eyea, until ha cried, " Nay, nay. 



('roaalng ber bandi an tnatani «i ber brcwet. 
And aoftly raid. •• Ah no! - tniudnjured Hula, 
It ii no longer I ! " 

No aniwer can* 
From Sanalo, tare dial be eried merrily, 
» My bird, you were an angel, to huld out 
So long in iweeteal paiarraoe on your pefch! 
Soon will I art you free, and let yew fly 
Where'er you lie*, until I rail Again ; 
Hut now for few bran* mm..ri.t. yet. I pray, 
hack once umn!" 

And then he a|»adlly ekelched 
Her (Uirtv moulded barnl. and tapering IWera, 
And ere he copied kieecd each our, - la roiu 
: i.j lteoedetu etnve araiml ha. will, 
llraw them away ! Inr irra.lull.ly 
He now alad bark into hi. old. gay mood. 
And full of happy lalighurr chatted on, 
I'ill be nclaiwie.1, " Enough and oier nrucb '. 
Sufliciet.1 lo lha day ahall I* it. work; 
Ma, bol my llitle Saint with equal graot 
Ku~ ma lo-uxeniw!" 

Ami with tbia eprang up, 
| And cUaping Uenedetta in fala anni. 
Swift whirled her n»»Kl and round the great, w»* 
In a mad, anerry dance: till the white veil 
r'irat mailed far Uhmd And then dn^ed off. 
And Iter dark hair, rarapiiie from iia mil, 
fame r>pt>lliag down in beig. lutnnuil wavea. 
That eoiered neck and •hool.lera, foe. and ejea, 
] dl Uughing, breatbloa, Mn.dw.1, .be eried out. 
•• Hold, hold, O Samin mine, — I can no mora ! 



Trie morrow came. Awl like the yeetenlay 
lied but too taat lo thcee who paaaed again 
lung howrt togrther In the buiiiij wurt-naxn. 
Al wluaja broad wtndowi, thrown wp wble, 
Tbe balmy air and joyoui light of If'lng, 
i.ow and tbea a Iwitlerii* bird aped by. 



And dropped her eyea, until ha cried, •• Nay, 
Not an. oiy little Saint ! Thl. will not do; 
Turn tbe foil light of tlwae aweet eyea oil ■». 
Or I ahall ban no power to work ! " Whereat 
They faltered osea agatn. 

But when en loaag, 
Warming to hit great task, he gradnally 
Waa eeer man and am abeorbed and Voat, 
Until he labored on in aUerxe. gran. 
And without further wonl or amut, aoanetimaa 
K'en froaming darkly in hla eagemeea, — 
She ton laufiinchingly hb kmgeat gare. 
r dl that be ecarcal; a.w bar when be looked, 
Sale at the beipad bla work. 

Tenia rwlftty grea 
Her earnaet face front out the di.aa. li/e-hlu 
In tarm end tint and line, fur faitltfuDy 
t eye behead, 
' mind conceived, whe-e au 
i, — be art 



Caught all 

Only the waey hair ha amoothed awa 
In limpU, •bluing Iwdi and on the 
He mlne>d with iu eanbly purity 
Tbe mild efTubrenre of A bearerdy light. 
And the bri|jht eyea and airgtn lipa ha daapeued 
With the unutterable umderneae 
Of aaanted motherhood. Yet long, it arauied, 
He could not pleaee or tallafy biuiaelf. 
But wt uttered half aaawd from time to lime, 
And eel hie foot dawn bard upon the floor, 
And twice with one boll aweep deatroyed again 
A wheat hour'a labor. But artllH.nl a pauea 
Fell eeer rawatlllly Id work one* aeon, 
And ao at but threw down hia Iwuab, leaned back, 
> a deep aigh of eomtort and coatunia, 

! 



And 

happy boun of 
For Naiato jeaied " M t "" lpr 
Nina fur tbeee few day. might tum away 
I'unila or futroM, alrangera or good friend., 
Alt who were waett u. throng hat open dtxea 
But eent her In tbe afternoon bi bring 
A neigbb.*'. |»etty ebild. An>l llioagh at 
Tlie balw gaud all about him antimialv, 



WIU. trebled, real Inn. eye. uad ouleering Bp. 
Hie little lace urew calm and Mailed at length. 
When Benedeiu gently tpoka to him 
In low, oareaaiiig tone.; then crowing lewd. 
He auddenly itretchod hu ekuLby amia lo ber, 
And glMly dnaawd in hen, and nntling ckear. 
letting Iter aoftly with hia dimpled hauxu, 
Sonu blinked and abut hia bright eye. dreamily. 
And dropped into a peaceful, auillliig aleep. 



Am I la truth a* fair aa that? " ah* cried, 
■• Ah yea, mrlhlaka t u Uke, — a eery liltle! ' 
But bi a mrwaciit gently abook her head, 
Tben bwawl H, m m .wilt (HuuiWy. 



The nay babe folded upon her boaoea, 
The euowy linen draped alioul them both. 
And tbe blue manlle iralacrad orer it. 
She atood when be bad bid her, near hia work. 
While Santio raxed And gaaed, and more than ouee 
Hia aleady im. u ehook. and hi. eye gnw dim, 
And all hla heart welled up with lendcmeea, 
Sa raaalng fair areiued her awnt lueage thai; 
f orgot the unwonted burden that abe t«wo 
linn henry in her arma, uiall 
And gently laid it down upon the 
Saying. •■ Nar, I am weary, Saolio mine, 
1'ray let me net awhile! - 

Tbe; aped army. 
Threw aeaei. hrirf, golden daya, that wer» ao filled 
With mUiglad joy and labor. Sunk, acarae 
Knew the beginning or the end of each, 
Knew but that every hour of thU I leat life 
Quickened aa with a new, unload delight. 
But promptly on the moenlaej of tbe eighth, 
Tbe aumnH.ua came from home for HenciVtla. 
Ureathleea ahe flew to Sanilo, with tbe cry, 
•• Our nmghlKW la Iwlow to lake me back, 
My mother eruda him ' Oh, but muat 1 go. 
And can it be thin happy, happy time 
So anon ia over? " 

He looked up aa though 
IU Kartell undentood her haaty wcrde. 
•• Whoa, go? " be aakl. " Now ? — limy hwn come 
Befcn the week ia dona! Nay. by tbe SaiuaA, 
[ cannot let you! — nor my work, nor I, 
Can .pan you yet fee many aavothee day ' 
Hold, I wtil haate to tell the roewernger. 
Leave aaa to deal with in-.. 1 at tbia moment 
Happen tu come hen (rwn aay daatant home ! " 
And with a naerry glance be arlied hia cap 
And aped away, while ItenedetU atajed, 
And in tbe work rowu waited bia return, 
Iu doubt ami fear leal be might not l eevail. 

And they Iw parted alter all ao eoun 

Too won, oh, all too eoun ! — For ah, kind 

He tarried long, .he thought, and when al I 
a alep again U| 



Searching hla Sice. 

And round l.ia learning ejea bt up with joy. 
Mutely ha twined hia arm about her neck. 
And dnw her el. we to ulna, And aoftly aafceJ, 
■ So my awfcet UcvwdelU willuiglv 
Slaya hen with me another little while? " 
- Oh. gladly, gladly, Sarunu mine! ■ abe wbiepered, 
Turning her tlwld lipa to rneet bia hla, 
And fondly prwaed her clink againal bia own. 
Hut in a nuanenl Own with oWled bruw. — 
» Vet 0 my Sanalo, lUnolweU, metbinka. 
To thua deceive my another '. " 

- Nay. my Saint," 
He anawrred gayty, "take no bred fur l bat. 
And be coneuhal, I pray you I All the an 
1. mine alone, and t, a hanlened atulier, 
Caii bear It with my conwekwea) undlaturbcd ! 
W. do not wrong your another mad nocueUr, 
I'll make it rigbl, dear with her Ml I 



Tbe new brief lima of grace Santio had • 
Another week, — tnlbad by e'en like law ant. 
What though to Iknadetta it appeared 
Hit labor could hate minted bar, better far 
Tbaii be haul Ibougbt and aaad. r 'or often now, 
Alter be gated a iavooie.it, be weald cry. 
•• My liltle bird. I'D work alone awhile! - 
Yet ever when abe bad returned from maea, 
When ahe muat go lo pray with all her tool 
lor tbe lorgivevieaa of their aln, aba aald, — 
Sunty .lie u.uet accept ber ehare of it. 
Nor lei him bear iu burden all aloe*! — 
And coming to the work room, aoftly naked, 
- Mv Saiuio, ban jou need of me to-day? " 
Ha iiawered, » I have ..red of yon, lay darling, 
F.eer and rrrrr, _ hi each hour of d»yi 
Corn* in and ait ben with rave Or ataad up 
And walk about, — bt mate, or lough and talk, — 
Do aught and all aa it may pane, jou beat, 

w'buee*e!*r m ' mr " im h ^ ukma ! 

So abe named 

Sm.etimea atout the work room quietly. 




iu hundred Imauiea o'er again; 
And aorartirnn in a owner Uughed and prayed 
W llh tbe dear babe, — thai SAtimo tent lo fetch 
On many anollnw day. — and when ha tared 
Itocked kirn to aleep «rth a ant lullaby: 
Or Ivrgging Nina foe aoaoe pirn of uork, 
Sal pljtaig bar awift needle bually, 
By the great uindow gaaing on the town, 
Ilielaait rroau Saiuio, yet when be could est bar. 
At vrltb a eery lynnl'e ohatlreau will 
He would denuutd; and ever finely ought 
Her fleeting mood from Una, ' 
Attuning all her being to ha 
Silent and gnea, or bubbling o'er with i 
Low laughter and gay woroa, e'en aa abe read 
Tbe abiding Ughu aid abadea wltbia hla eoul 
lUhrow. 

One afternoon 
.r an hour or mere 
Showed not her fan again, till Sanoio roat 
To go in anarch of ber, wben tuddenly 
Ha beard the ruetk of a bnvy rube. 
And A light ranch dote to hit ear, and turning, 
Sow ber Iwfore him curioualy innalorraved. 
She atood and twept him a low eourtny, clad 
In law quaint garb of hundred yean ago. 
A paauaod eoaf upon lb* drlrr.tr bead. 
That acamt teemed atrolig enough lo bear the i 
Of tbe tall, ehtairavering tower, whence • l 
Flowed down and half o 
And laughing eyea; her tlender tern l 
Iu a atiff. gorgaovu robe of blue and aiiver, 
Whoaw wMtdroui aleerea hung down ao far and wide, 
They well-nigh touched the pointed, taartrt ahoua, 
Peeping from out the garurtt.t'a bean. 

■ My r'awn, 

How itnutge you look! " cried SanrJo, buagbing loo, 
White ^ a deep delight In hU ^ 
■< When round you alltbitgw'" 

» In an old ehei 

In a dark corner of tbe Attic. Then 

Uy then and other pretty thing*" eh* «« 

And be. •• Ob ye* I tuemleet, raeaWtika: 

They wen my gre^,rrvn,dnK>truw a, I. bar time. 

And ao came duwn to me." 

» I pat them on, 
Though mayhap all awry, fur I could find 
Only tbe an.allnl bit of broken glaa. 
That aoarcaly told if they uen right or 
Juat for A Utile tport ami toeurpnae you," 
She eaiil again « Nina mux gen ear lean 
To elir through everytbbig in oil the hotter 
You an not angry with roe, Sanalo mine? 
But looking up al him the had no Mai 
Of other aniwer than hia eilattl glance. 
And went on guyly, - Fancy now I wen 




merlin", 



id then tlprle up a 
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To Ihe loud ruaile of the rich brocade. 

And often tun nl her bead to watch Hit train 

8 weep o'<r the l»t behind bar. 

■• Aye, |M kiwi 
Yon are my Qwitti, whoe* kingdom li rt»y heart ! 
BM all thle finery anita you wondnoa well, 
You wanl but thief,'' hi aeid; and as Ik epos* 
Went to a curten* casket carved in wood. 
That Herwdelta long bad nianeied oer. 
1'nlorkcd It with a twined lUrer key. 
And tftnk a handful of gemmed trinkets rait. 
Then hastening to her aid* again, cidainied. 
•• Coma sweetest, I will play your maid for one*! ' 
1 deftly turning down thr .allow Ian 
t naa up atiffli round Ik* aaow; Ihn 



That i 

Ha would hareclaeped it with a quaint old I 
Of dimly shimmering pearl, with Kara and Uurr* 
A precious ruby, lika a drop ei blood, 
Set in between : but oould not plaaaa hiuieelf. 
And took il off lo try anothar on«, — 
Main aoUrw hcede, .Irung on a thread of .ilk, 
But ahook bit brad again, unbound thai too, 
And bid it down, eeying in (rarer Ion*. 
" Say, It I'll break* the beauteous Una I T b beat 
Simply aa Katura mad* it. — let not aw 
Altrnipl to luar bar fairest handiwork ! 
hut Lose, take thia, and wear it for my aakr," 
M* aiidid then, and wvwld bare slipped a ring. — 
A newly wrought, cold arrrwnt. with bright ejaa, — 
But aba g»utl» aaid. 



Inge*. But she gem 
ly flushing drew her 1 



- NaT, SaiuAn mine. I will nut • I haw thuv 
Touching a ailrer circle, plain and old, — 
Sauio bad often uauiol U en her hand, — 
•• That my poor father gas* me long ago, 
And need nuotbrr!? 



• Aa too will, t 
oroent earnestly 
Uaaad at her with a pujiled. questioning look, 
hut wamlriih, full of amiliajg mirth again, 
Ha bowed In week solemnity, and aaked. 
•• But since I am thus honored, wit) not now 
Your majesty be aeated ? I must III 
The* image, ere it vanish from wij ■ 
Hut thi* niuatuff ! " 

Ha lifbnl from I 
The heavy reif. then with the won!*, 
Your happy boud-sbae ! " led her to » seat. 
And Uweed tba trinket* all lulu bar bp. 
'■ My rrtttotee, pray you look them o'er, at least, 
If you '» rait kindly tak* them off my bands, 
Whiklmakaraady!" 

lienedetta rwaned 
Tb* Jewel, through bar faigen: then aba thought, _ 
How aad, oh, bow moat end, the form of her. 
Who one* was gajly decked with thee* bright thing., 
I>e crumbled into duit long ream ago, — 
That the taV eyas, which lenked on them with jay, 
Are closed and blind m the dark earth forerer, — . 
Ob, may the Saints rest her pour wmiI in peace! 
And suddenly roar, and pat the gemi away. 
While an unwonted ahatlow lingered atill 
On the whit* brow, and in the darkened aye*, 



I T. hteawtntaW, I 



referring to hit book as lilt' great attrl «uffl- 
cicnl authority U|ion all that relates to Beet- 
hoven's history ; una. finally, tlut lie it, to ft 
certain extent, justified in *o doing, because, 
in the note* to hit tliirtl volume, he ha* cor- 
rected a great number of the error* of the 
preceding two, besides adding an appendix 
containing seventy-nine (79) •' correction! and 
verifications," — whence tlerived the reader 
ii not informed. 

It ii not asserted, nor even intimated, that 
all, even of 

tions," are conveyed (the wise it call) 
Thayer's two volume* ; indeed, tome art 
Notubohro's writings and perhapa 
sources; but this fact i» certainly striking 
and aignificant : that, of the 79, all but the 
hut two belong in the years covered by those 
two volume., at.d juat where Thayer leave, 
him in the lurch (end t.f 1806), llerr Nobis 
appendix ends. 

The well-informed reader know, that hith- 
erto Thayer has taken no notice of these 
- conveying* ; " that Herr Nohl has re- 
viewed the firat two volumes of Thayer's 
work to his heart's content, and thnt Thayer 
ha. not retaliated ; and that, in a few in- 
stance*, in which Thayer has deemed it fitting 
to speak plainly lo him. it haa only been 



TOCJOURS PERDRIX. 



when he believed (rightly or wrongly) that the subject." 



after long and patient study, and bearing 
throughout every mark of excellent judgment 
ami singular critical acumen, by Dr. Hermann 
Deilers (then of Bonn, now director of the 
Imperial Gymnasium in Posen). and printed 
in the appendix to Thayer's first volume of 
his Beethoven Biography. That Dr. Deiters 
is not named by Herr Nohl need hardly be 
Hated j but he doea state in a marginal note 
whence hi. ■ conveyances " are made; in 
what spirit tho reader shall aee. 

- Ludwig said later," w Herr Nohl con- 
re,*, that Pfeiffer was tho teacher to whom 
he iu the main owed everything." » So say," 
remark. Herr Nohl, - the still existing 
nUcences of a son of the house in the 
ga*»e, who die.) some fifteen yean 
baker named Fischer, and his sister I 
The marginal note — to the word ' 
ounces " — ron» thus : " Formerly in posses- 
sion of Herr Obcrburgomeister Kaufuiann in 
Bonn, aud partly published at au appendix to 
A. W. Thayer's 1 Ludwig van Beelhoven'a 
Lcben ' (vol. i., Berlin. 1866), who therefore 
was as little able to interweave tbcm into hia 
text, as ] [Herr Nohl] was iu my • Beelho- 
ven'a Leben ' (vol. i., Leipiig, 1861), so that 
this sketch [i. the article in the rWicA* 
Ztiiung] is in fact the firat complete one on 



truth, justice, and good morula demanded it. 
It it true, that Thayer has never received a 
penny iu i el urn for all the costs and labor 
extruded upon hi. four volumes on Beet- 
hoven and his works ; but as he has not 
written them for money, if Herr Nohl can 
improve his perdriz by small rouvtyinyi from 
them, to bis pecuniary benefit — why not f 
Ho has a family to support. Had be re- 
mained satisfied with simply correcting his 
previous errors, ho might even have 
veyed " a supplemental appendix to his ' 
hoven's Lelien " from Thayer's new volume, 
sue impunity be has enjoyed for 



[The ■ttlutanee of tba following 
f carman Praaa by Prof I rani tiebring, baa appeared In U>a 
nVwrarie Zeiluny of Vienna.] 

/«(*/../. _ lib Iberia were u*> open; hla filching waa 
like an uiiekilM aineer — he kept not l una. 

A 1 .-. - The good humor la lo steal at a minim real. 

/W. — (-oo.ey, the wis* it call; steal! pub, a noo foe 
tb* phrase. 

Trig few whose duty or taste it is to col- 
lect, or at least ft" quaint themselves with the 
constantly accumulating Beethoven literature, 
must of course include the multitudinous 
writings — tint tnvjours perdriz — of Herr 
Prof. I.iidwig Nohl. They know arf n<iu- 
itam that gentleman's method of dressing his 
perdrix in all modes; or, to drop the figure, 
his hahil of using the same materials over and 
over again, in leciures, at tide* for periodical 
publications of all .orts, and in volumes made 
up of such articles. They know alto, that, 
since the publication of Thayer's first and 
volumes of hi. " L. v. Beethoven's 
the swarming errors of Herr Nohl's 
biography of the oimposer have, in such ar- 
ticles, been silently corrected; and that he 
(Nohl) rarely if ever loses an opportunity of 



Lel«n " 

with tlu: same impunity be has 
a doxen years past. 

But, perhaps in consequence < 
nity, he has begun to " convey, 
says, " too openly " and Thayer's 
one voice, now declare that patience 
ceased to be a virtue. 

The " rock of offense " is a long arlicl 



the Berlin Votfuhe Zeilung under the head- 
ing : " Tlie Last Court Organist of the Elec- 
tors of Cologne." 

As C. G. Necfe wtu appointed successor 
to Vao den Ecden in 1781, and did succeed 
him ihe next year, and held ihe office until 
he received his formal dismission in 1796, 
from the then fugitive elector, >Iax Franx, 
the. reader naturally supposes bim to be the 
subject of the article, and is curious to know 
whether anything is added by Herr Nuhl to 
what Notlebohtu and Thayer have printed 
concerning him ; but, no ; it is upon ono who 
in 1784 was appointed Neefe's assistant, and 
who in 1792 left Bonn never to 
Ludwig van Beethoven. So, we find the 
old ptrdrix — - Beethoven's youth " — served 
up again (in the first half of the article), of 
course with numerous corrections of former 
errors sileutly " conveyed " from Thayer. 
Then comes, however, matter of great inter- 
est awl value pertaining to the history of the 
composer's early years, as indeed it must be, 
since it is copied bodily from i 



Peruse that again, render, aud get its full 

flavor. 

Sir Thomas More, in the author's cptstlo 
to Pel' Giles which precedes the Utopia, 
siseaks of the " advantage that a bald man 
has, who can catch hold of another by the 
hair, while the other cannot return the like 
upon him." He i. " safe as it were of gun- 
shot since there is nothing considerable enough 
to be taken hold of." Now as to dates and 
facts, " Beethoven's Leben, vol. i., Leipzig, 
1861," by Nuhl, is, so to say, very ■ bald- 
headed." But think of its richness in other 
re..|>ects ! — its grandiose dissertations upou 
' the nature of the German mind ( Gets!) ; 
f this impu- upon the Rhinelantle*. and his love for gor- 
aa KulaiufT mnndixing; and upon the Rhine wines; its 
friends, with : citations from an article on Beethoven's early 
years, " written with considerable knowledge 
of ihe subject, and, some few errors excepted, 
worthy of confidence throughout, which ap- 



1 con- 
Beet- 



peared in a Rertu Brittmniqut, 1 not known 
lo Thayer ; especially the long passage so flat- 
tering to an American upon " the first prac- 
tical realixution of RouHtau't ideas — the 
first genuine political act of the last century 

— the Declaration of Independence by the 
American colonics; and much else, which it 
never would have occurred to Thayer to 
weave into a biography of Beethoven. Pro- 
fessor Nohl's force lies, no doubt, in (Esthetics. 
Logic certainly, is not his strong side ; for if 
the appearance of Dr. Deitera's essay in the ap- 
pendix to Thayer's volume proves ihat lie oould 
not bave woven iu substance into his text, a 
fortiori, he could not bave known Nohl'a 
•' Beethoven's Uben. vol. i., Leipxig. 1864," 
since neither in text nor in appendix haa he 

- conveyed " (the wise it call) a word of iu 
lofty philosophy and ethnological wisdom. 
And yet that gentleman cannot have forgotten 
that to his request for Thayer's opinion of 



I Tba J..s* is, that the article thua eulogised by Xohl was 
a tr»r.lUtl.c. of Tbaye^ articb i 
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that volume (end of March, 1861), the an- 
swer was in substance, thai, owing to the very 
numerous differences in their views anil in their 
presentations of fact*, which hud struck him 
in reading it, he felt compelled to subject his 
manuscript to another thorough revision. 

Now for a trausient modulation into an- 
other key. 

Ill the autumn of 1860 Thayer passed a 
month or two in Bonn, examining and copy- 
ing from all the old newspapers, court alma- 
nac, and whatever would throw light upon 
the lives and times ot the Beethovcns. Time 
pressed, and without accomplishing bis in- 
tended search in the provincial archives at 
Dusseldorf. he went to Paris, ..-here he lost 
much time in suing for permission to search 
the old diplomatic correspondence of the 
French agents at Bonn — a permission finally 
refused by Louis N»pol<"">'« minister of for- 
eign affairs. Thence he proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he was received and aided in hi« 
researches by Neate, Potter, -Sir George 
Smart, Hogarth (son-in-law of Thomson, and 
father-in-law of Dickens). Chorley. Lonsdale, 

— all deceased, not to name the still living, 

— in a mauner which he caunot recall to mind 



The wealth of new tnat- 
■ained him until the last 
ran obliged to return to 
second object of the jour- 



Soon after, an offer of employment at the 
United States Legation in Vienna compelled 
him to return thither, without visiting Dussel- 
dorf. Nevertheless, he wrought out the first 
draft of bis first volume, and in 1863 was 
able to place it wholly or in part in the hands 
of Dr. von Breuning and other friends for 
their opinions. It found favor, and its author 
was pressed on all sides not to delay its pub- 
lication. Why then did two years pass be- 
fore it was put into tho hands of the trans- 
lator? Simply because he was unable to 
return to the Rhine until November, 1864, 
and then for hut fourteen days. 

The first object of this journey was of 
course researches at Dusseldorf, the surpris- 
ing results of which may be read in the pre- 
liminary chapters of the hook for which it 
was undertaken. 1 
ter there found d 
moment, aud he was • 
Vienna, leaving the seco 
ney unaccomplished. This was no other 
than the examination of tho rcmini'cenccs of 
baker Fischer and his sister Cacilia ! 

** Well, thereby hangs a tale." as Dame 
Quickly says, which may be read in letters 
written some fourteen months later. " Mark 
now, how a plain tale shall put you down," 
aays Prince Hal to Falstaff. 

Thayer's removal to Trieste extinguished 
the hope of any personal examination of the 
Fischer papers ; but he did not despair that, 
through his friends and translator in Bonn, 
they might yet be made of use, even though 
be was compelled to forward a part of bis re- 
vised manuscript to Dr. Deitera first. Nor 
lwai be mistaken. On the 12th of January, 
a866, he received a closely written letter of 
a dozen pages from Deiters, largely relating 
to the Dusseldorf documents, and then to the 
Fischer reminiscences. After a general view 
of them, and the report of a conversation with 
Otto Jahn upon them, cornea a discussion of 
> Sm ps«n f ir. sad «». ot thst Tulanw far sa scrotal at 
r laaaUa I*. lUrtnssad Dr. DrJUnaiio- 



ihe use now to be made of them. « You will 
probably," he writes, nut ilrsire to rewrite 
these chapters again. I might make such 
changes in the text as would be needed and 
insert I he new matter; but I might easily 
make mistakes both in judging of and using 
it. and the errors would be at your cost. I 
think, therefore, of again carefully revising 
the whole and putting it into an appendix, if 
the plan meets yout approval." 

Thayer replied : " Your letter U at this 
moment giving me great delight. I have not 
finished reading it, but begin the answer, so 
a« at once to reply to the various questions." 

There is nothing to the present purpose in 
tho loiter, but the pages devoted to the Fis- 
cher matter, and two extracts from them are 
sufficient. 

» So poor old Fischer is dead ! When I was 
in Bonn in 1860, I went to the hospital (my 
note-book says September 15). to see him, 
hut found his reminiscences (oral) of no value. 
The next day (I think it was) became to rat- 
al Honccker's, dressed in frock (swallow-tail) 
and white cravat, I think — at all events in 
great slate. poor old devil ! — and brought 
his manuscript with him. I ordered a botlle 
of good wine and let him warm his 
with it. and meantime looked over the 
I thought then that one might find hiuta at 
information, but did not consider it of so 
much value, as you prove it to be. As the 
old man demanded three (or was it four?) 
hundred thaler for it, I dismissed him. My 
conscience would not allow me to steal its 
conteuts, which I might have done, I believe, 
on pretense of wishing to examine it-" .... 
" While I wns reading this part of your let- 
ter, 1 determined to write you and request 
you to give this new information in the ap- 
pendix, and was much please*] when I came 
to the place where you propose to do this." 

Why ? First, because of tho labor in- 
volved in rewriting the chapters in which the 
new matter belonged ; second, because it ap- 
peared to be too copious to be inserted there 
lis extento ; but principally, because Thayer 
judged it unfair to deprive Deitera of the full 
credit of bis patient and difficult labor in de- 
ciphering, selecting from, and rendering fit 
fin implication tln-ne reminiscences. 

Is this "plain tale" sufficiently explicit ? 

During his slay in Bonn in 1860, Thayer 
usually supped at the Schwaun. with Dr. 
Reifferschcid, now Professor at Breslau, Dr. 
Uintfeld, now Director of the Imperial Ly- 
ceum, Paul Marquand, the learned editor of 
Aristoxenus, whose early death is so sad a 
loss to musical science, and other very prom- 
ising young scholars. Deiters was also occa- 
sionally of the party. As Thayer made no 
secret of his meetings wi>h poor old Fischer, 
he to this day does not understand how his 
friend Deitera "could have known nothing of 
the manuscript and have written of it as a 
new discovery, with the sad effect of leading 
the unlucky Herr Nohl astray! 

The reader will now understand why, for 
a dozen years past, Deiters and Thayer have 
read with Homeric laughter that writer's ref- 
erences to the "too late discovery of the 

printed aa an Appendix to Thayer's book, 
and which so cruelly deprived ibe most labo- 
hes of nearly twenty years of 



value," — whatever tills last 
amused himself and doubt- 



their ultimate 
may mean. 
Herr Nohl 

less his readers, in his reviews of Thayer's 
first two volumes, by sarcasms upon the pain- 
ful regard for "dales and facta" exhibited 
therein, to the neglect of musical criticism, 
and for good morals, to the neglect of aes- 
thetics. Now, it is in a high drgice flatter- 
ing to that writer to find how great a confi- 
dence this same Professor Nohl places in the 
correctness of those dales and facta, as ia 
proved by the extent to which he " conveys " 
(the wise it call) them. 

Should Thayer live to complete his work, 
who can say that Nohl may not honor it — aa 



he did Jabn's " Mozart" - by making it tho 
twsi* of a brand-new biography of Beelho- 



Apollo and Minerva ! Thayer's dry, 1 
ous facts and dates illuminated, sublimed, glo- 
rified, by Herr Profea-or Ludwig Nohl's lofty 
morality and atUietica I That will not be ibe 
old perdrix. 

That will be a work ! 



HOMER VF.RSUS " PINAFORE." 



Old Homes is the very fountain-head of 
pure poetic enjoyment, of all that is sponta- 
neous, simple, native, and dignified in life. 
He takes us into the ambrosial world of he- 
rocs, of human vigor, of purity, of grace. 
Now, Homer ia one of the few poets the life 
of whom can be fairly preserved in a transla- 
tion. * Most men and women can say that 
they have read Homer, just a* most of us 
can say that we have studied Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. But how few of us take him up, 
time after lime, with fresh delight ! How few 
have even read the entire Iliad and Odys- 
sey through ' Whether in the resounding 
lines of the old Greek, as fresh ami ever-siir- 
ring as the waves that tumble on the sea- 
shore, filling the soul with satisfying, silent 
wonder at its restless unison ; whether iu the 
quaint lines of Chapman, or the elation coup- 
lets of Pope, or the closer versions of Cow- 
per, Lord Derby, of Philip Worslry, or even 
in the new prose version of the Odyssey, 
Homer Is always fresh and rich. Aud yet 
bow seldom does one find a friend spell-bound 
over the Greek Bible of antiquity, while they 
wude through torrents of magazine quotations 
from a petjy versifier of to-day, and in an 
idle vacation will graze, as contentedly as cat- 
tle in a fresh meadow, through the chopped 
straw of a circulating library. A generation 
which will listen to " Pinafore " for three hun- 
dred nights, aud will read M. Zola's seven- 
teenth romance, can no more read Homer than 
it could read a cuneiform inscripliou. It will 
read about Homer just as it will read about 
a cuneiform inscription, and will crowd to see 
a few pots which probably came from tl e 
neighborhood of Troy. But to Homer and 
the primeval type of heroic man in his beauty, 
and bis simpleuess, and joyousness, the cult- 
ured generation is really dead, aa completely 
as some spoiled beauty of the ball room la 
dead to the bloom of the heather or tbe waving 
of the daffodils in a glade. It is a true psy- 
chological problem, this nausea which idle 
culture seems to produce for all that ia manly 
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and pure iu heroic poetry. One know) — at 
leant, eve ry school-boy ha* known — that 
a puss ge of Homer, rolling along in the 
hexameter, or trumpeted out by 1'ope, w.ll 
give one a hot glow'of pleasure and raise a 
liner throb in the pulse ; one known that Ho- 
mer it the easiest, moat artless, mod divert- 
ing of all poeta ; that the fiftieth reading 
rouses the spirit even more than the first — 
and yet we find ourselves (we are all alike) 
painfully ptlut-ing over some new and uncut 
barley-sugar in rhyme, which a man in the 
street asked us if we Iwd read, or it may be 
some learned lucubration aliout the site of 
Troy by some otie we cluiticod to meet at din- 
ner. It i* au unwritten chapler in the history 
of the human mind, how this literary pruri- 
after new prim unmans us for the enjoy- 
of the old tongs chanted forth in the 
human imagination. To ask a man 
or woman who spends half a lifetime in suck- 
ing magazines and new poems to read a book 
of Homer would be like asking a butcher, 
boy 10 whistle - Adelaide" The noises anil 
sights awl talk, the whirl and volatility of 
lile around us, are too strong for us. A so- 
ciety which is forever g..ssipuig iu a sort ot 
perpetual » drum " klvM the very faculty of 
caring for anything but " early Mpfe* " and 
the last tale out. Thus. 1 kc the lares in the 
noble parable of tile sower, a perpetual chat- 
4ec alxnii books chokes the seed which is 
sown iu the greatest books lit the world. 



BOW THE FRENCH LEAKS TO ACT. 

frrnm thr a Ion Tumw.J 

Wk have seen that every French boy or girl 
who has a taste for the slagc. miy get a 
thorough training at the Conservatoire. The 
neat step of the aspirant is properly speaking, 
no step at all ; it is a bound. He may pass from 
the Conservatoire lo one of llse slate theatres — 
jierhapt to the Francais — from selwial to the first 
theatre in the world. This last is, of course, a 
reward of very high merit in the classes, as re- 
vealed in the public COW petitions of the sludenU 
before the elite of the critical society of Paris. 
The great point tn l>ear in mind is that, what- 
ever the promotion, il is but another stage of the 
leadline.. The French actor is in a sense in 
ilatu fvpillari to Use end of his days. He is 
coached al the Francais as Iki was coached at 
the Conservatoire ; only al the theatre he gets 
his lesson from the collective budy of his cotn- 
raili-s, instcail of a single professor. It is a kind 
of leaching by universal suffrage. Tin? re is no 
such lliing recognized as a man's right to a part, 
to make or mar at Ids pleasure. He holds it in 
trust only fur the rest of tin* members of the 
company, anil he is hound in some sort lo ad- 
minister the trust in accordance with their in- 
terests ami wishes — at least with their judgment 
in respect of iu tendency to promote live success 
of lite performance a* a whole. 

Nothing can exretsd the thoroughness of the 
rehearsals at the Francais. Most uf the pieces 
there are old ones long in the riptrtoirr, yet 
when ihey are in course of revival each actor 
•ecus to adopt the useful assumption that he lias 
never seen them before. Tin' |ticccs less known 
are labored with incessant care. 44 Ruv Bias," 
just reproduced, was rehearsed for six or eight 
weeks. It was first taken act by act, a day tor 
each, over and over again ; then came a series 
uf full rehearsals of the entire play wi'lsput stage 
costume; then a grand dress rehearsal. It 



played on the first night just as though it had 
had a month's run. No wonder — li had really 
had a run of nearly two, with closed doors. 

I went to see one of these rehearsals of *' Roy 
Bias," without making any choice. It happened 
to be tlie third act. On quilting the daylight of 
the wings lor the twilight of the stage — it was 
about three on a winter afternoon, — I, as a vis- 
itor, hail first to pay my respects lo the company. 
I 



from >ft to right to reach 
a rude lenl of canvas on ibe stage, a sort of port- 
able where the ladies sat in safe 
sbeltrr from the draughts to wait for their calls. 
Here I found, among others. Mile Sarah Bern- 
hardt and the aged lady companion who is al- 
ways by her side. I n another lent, quite close 
to the foot-lights — in fact, just behind the 
prompter's box, and therefore commanding a 
view of the whole stage — sat (sot, wbo was 
superintending live rehearsal. In fionl uf him, 
and near the left-centra entrance, was the well- 
known council table of the third act, garnished 
with greedy lurds whose monopolies devour the 
substance of Spain. A lamp in each tent and 
one in the prompter's box burned dimly in the 
rfrmi-jour. 

This was an ordinary rehearsal, and the com- 
pany wns in ordinary dress. Sarah Bernhardt 
wore a jacket to shield her from llie cold of the 
stage. Febvru (/ton Salluttt) carried bis great 
coat over his aim, rather, as it turned out, as a 
properly than tor any other use. The only ap- 
proach [ o stage costume was in the broad Sjiaulsh 
luvt with a drooping plume worn by Mounet- 
Sully (l£ujt Bio*). The contrast between that 
and his Jruck-rn.it nnd the rest would have been 
striking enough if one had had the leisure lo at- 
tend !• it. These three — Febvre, Muunet-Sully. 
and Sarah Bernhardt (who of course plays the 
Qaetn) — are the leading personages of the 
present cast, and the lliird act they are rehears- 
ing is about the best in tbe play. 

The rehearsal had begun, but it bad been in- 
terrupted fur a few moments by my entry. I 
came in, therefore, only for the fag end of that 
squabble of the corrupt councillors fur place and 
pay which winds up with a friendly distribution 
of the monopolies un tubacco, salt, negroes, arse- 
nic, iee, and musk. They are disturbed by Huy 
U'.a», who has overheard thern, and who delivers 
the well-known grand tirade on ministerial job- 
bing, one of ihe finest that even Victor Hugu 
ever wrote. Mound's 

Clisrlss Quint ! dsns rrs Uasps d opprohrt .1 dt leror, 
KJist (sis l* dsns is tomUr, o puissant n.»mi ? 

was a perfect vocal detonation; il positively 
shook the hat in my hand. Got slopped him al 
once from the prompt-box lent : — 

" I should certainly say that In a different 
style. It Is a solemn invocation ; it require* a 
change uf voice." 

■ I am quite of your way of thinking," said a 
gray-hnircd gentleman whu had just joined him 
I from the wing. It was M. Perrin, the adiuinis. 
trator of the cumpany, wImi holds one of the most 
envied offices in France. He is almul as highly 
salaried as any English prime minister, and in 

whirl, mfst of his country me^'tr.ink filly equal 
in dignilv to the R-overning of a department of 
state. •• I am quite of your way of thinking," 
repeated M. Perrin. 

It was a timely reinforcement ; for, as it 
proved, the two together were hardly an over- 
match for Mound mounted on the hubby of this 
particular inflection. The rehearsal was sus- 
jwnded fur a quarter of an hour, while they 
fou(rht ibe point. There was a wnrld-wiile of 
critical acumen — I will not say wasted on it, 
■unrc especially as I mean just the opposite thing 



" It is a call to wake tbe Emperor from his 
death-sleep," said Mounel ; " it must be loud," 
" It is a reverent appeal," said Got. 
■ It Is almost as solemn as an act of religion." 



said Perrin. 
u I assure y 



I cannot see it in that light," 
answered Mound-Sully. " For me it is a pas- 
sionate call to tbe shade of the Emperor." 

" But you do not expect lo wake tbe man up. 
— caseins," said Got. 

- Well, try It again," said Perrin. 
Mound-Sully returned to hi* starting point, 
and in an instant lie was off at the old rate of 
initial velocity. The windows in the place mutt 
have rattled if one had been near enough lo hear 
them. 

They stopped Isirti again. It was quite a 
struggle a ta /'Vairaise, — obstinate inslstance 
on bulb sides, tempered in iu severity by the 
use uf Use forms of good breeding. It was evi- 
dent to any one knowing something of the per- 
sonal history of the company that what was now 
going forward was but a continuation of a very 
long struggle on the part of the seniors lo repress 
th« exuberant vivacity of this fiery youngster, — 
al once tbe glory nnd tbe reproach of their com- 
pany. Al length the contest comes to an end ; 
Mounet lowers hi* sword — that is lo say, his 
lone — and pronounces the passage in something 
like the required manner, although occasional 
flashes show that tbe level earth on which h« 
now condescends lo tread is still undermined 
with fire. 

In what other theatre in the world — in what 
oilier company — would a theatrical star of this 
magnitude bear correcting iu his course in this 
way? 

Now it will soon he Use turn of tlie i 
Queen lo step forth I 



in very visible hiding, "R. J E." Then her 
voice is beard, drep and sweet, with twice at 
much meaning in its lowest tones a* in it* high- 



" O, merci I " 

Ruy Bias — Ciel I (It It a start of surprise, i 
at we may imagine, he is perfect here.) 

La Keine — Vous nvcz Lien fait de leur pa 



Js n'j puis rrsstlsr. dive; il suit qws jr sem 
OUs lojal* msin si brass St si siaosrs' 

She darts out ber hand, extending the arm at 
full length — a gesture peculiar to her in private 
life as on Use stage. She always shaket hands 
in that way. 

Got — I don't like that. You only give him 
your hand ; you ought lo uke bit. 

Sarah Bernhardt — I ihink my way is better ; 
there is more ntttai in the action. 

She probably means that it is more statuesque, 
a* il certainty is, but is perhaps unwilling to use 
an illustration from her lavoiite art. Her acting 
has always shown tint she has a keen sense of 
the beauty uf pose. She gers the full plastic as 
well as histrionic value of a situation. 

Perrin — Bui what does vour text say ? Look 
al the sUge direction. Reads : — 

•• She advances rapid"}'. »■><» l»kes bis hand 
before he can prevent her." 

Sarah Bernhardt [laughing]. — Very well, 
then ; give me your hand. (Mound Sully suf- 
fers ber to uke it.) 

Got [to Perrin] — I Ihink just where he wanu 
most energy he shows the least. [To Mounet] — 
Your own movements there should be as quick 
and decided, as full of nervous energy as ber*. 

Mounel-Sully — I-art me alone for the |rfesenu 
I have my own very decided opinion about this 
scene. I will give it you by and by. 

The Queen goes on to ted him' how she has 
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I his superb indignation in ibe MMM wilb 
the rapacious courtiers. How cornea k 10 be 
kbW to speak as kings only ought to s|>eak — to 
be so terrible, so god-like, »o grand ? 

/f.y _ It •|mii||> rmm hne of Hie*. In aecvuig Spain 
I aeree the giura. i by lllas«e Iranla me atrenj-th ! 
Sirenethsiwd I>| love, I em ell powerful! 
1 love theel — beer ru« out I hoei art anotliev'e — 
A Mag 'a — though nut hia bride,»liM bride-elect. 
1 know it : knowing il , bear shunned Ibr prsenire, 
Still losinc, while I «lm..ne<l it. I have |.«rd Urn 
Al to* mariner Ida else tliat treble* kin boms); 
A distent hoesec* ami an aenlruvk annliiu. 
Though law la thee >• I. the «irlli rrom buna, 
1 loved thee as the blind inei>t love the light 
lit brvrf Jujifii U> Look u, ! 

Ami all uttered — how <lo you think (by 
Mounct, above »ll)? — a* gently at the roaring 
of a tucking dove. 

Got (decislscly) — It will DM do. 

Perrin (aa decisively) — It will never do. 

Sarah Barnhardt — It will apoil the whole 
scene. 



all talking togellirr. The J dial-olically interesting Cae|sar of Von Weber and 
first entry is from ihe centre, — /?u» iitai stand- hia pott. Kind ? The original Frccshootcr legend 



It, I 
>ught 
an earthwurm 



Mounet-Sully' — Yet that it Itow I read 
assure you. lie Is overpowered at the tlx 
of hi» own presumption ; bi 
raiaing hia head to heaven. 

Got — But he doea not think of that while he 
if raising it, I'eyasta .' what excuse docs he give 
the woman for loving him by meeting her in that 
timid atyle 7 

Mound Sully — I know it hat never been dune 
in that way before. That is one reason the mure 
for doing it. It givca a new sense to lb* passage, 
and, aa I think, a truer one. 

Sarah B. [laughingly] — I do not think I can 
possibly dare to love you if you do not act me a 
better example. Remember the Queen wants 
encouragement as much aa Ruy Bins, and who is 
to give it her if he (ails ? 

Got — I should certainly deliver it in the most 
nu of passion. 
f— Like this, you mean (giving 
uple in his first manner, the only other 
one he has). 

Got. Perrin, Sarah B. — Exactly ! 
Mounet-Sully [impatiently, and with miitlcr- 
Ings that may mean anything] — But surely you 
must see how false il la to have him so glib of 
tongue. I really cannot change it in that way. 
1 wish I could ; but you must allow me to.be 
obstinate on this one point. I cannot see it in 
any other light. 

Got [disconsolately] — Very well, then, if you 
cannot see it. 

Rehearsal resumed as follows, to quote still 
further from the translation, which so pleasantly 
relieve! me of all responsibility : — 

Exit Qurtn ty ur smwe r n/roace as* eenwe sjfl a/, a. t a. 
Rmj (alter s pause). Can it — osa it be real? Larva 1 , 

and bj bar! Tel so' 
0 Paredsw, that opane ta any ayes. 
And sleeps my soul In low's protauad repose ' 
Uvtsi — liw-fowstfcu! lh.ktd'Ol.nsdo! 
Spain al aiy lest! lis honor ia my hands — 
My country's honor I Teach aw. O Heaven, 
Hew to he worthy of any task 1 Make rue 
Worthy to offer her s shield and vword — 
The (Jiseen my arm, the woman wty demotion! 

Perrin — Very fine. Bravo I Only I beg to 
observe that you are too far up the stage if you 
mean to be heard by the whole house. 

Mounet Sully — I must begin lse re. 

Perrin — But you need not finish. I should 
like to tee more movement during the monologue 
(in Ibe original a rather long one). 1 do not 
think be could stand still while he delivered It, 

Enter Febvre, as Sallutlr, to surprise /fur 
Blot : " Bonjour .' " tapping him on the shoulder. 

Ruy Bias — Good heaven I I am Ics4 I The 
Marquis. 

Will it be believed lint the discussion of this 
tingle entry occupies litem the better part uf an 
hour ? Fcbvrc Mounet-Sully, Sarah Bernhardt, , tiled it ? 
Perriu, Got, all taking part in it, and with the I Dutch * 



ing in soliloquy conveniently near, — his master 
tapping him on the shoulder, then crossing to 
the council-table, throning down his cloak, and 
taking a seat to meet his aslonislied stare. " Will 
it be better lo do that," says Febvre, "or to take 
one's scat first, without tapping hitu on the 
I shoulder al all, and then confront him with the 
> oonyowr, — making that the ' tap 1 so to speak ? ' 
He tries it, and they are' unanimously of opinion 
that it would not lie belter. " How would it be 
to throw 'he cloak lo him to hold?" sayt Sarah 
Bernhardt. - No." says Perrin, •• you discount 
your effect of the handkerchief later on, which is 
a much better one." •• Would you have him at 
the centre of the stage or near lite wing ? " That 
is the fourth propoailion, and I really forget the 
•other. 

And all that I have seen lo-day is less than a 
j thirtieth part of the declamatory preparation for 



and 



one piece. Yet we wonder by what mngic, by 
what happy gilt of nature, precluding the neces- 
sity of labor, the French have become the first 
actors of the world. 



LKTTKRS FROM AN ISLAND, 
nr fanny haymonii hitthsT. 
II. 

VASSAR COMMENCEMENT, PICTURE*, AND pnYs- 
ic* her rncYtcudTz and Caspar's kill. 

— OI'KN-AIR STL*1>IKS- 



Mit. Dwioiit, — Like a great many 
pie, I was carried away, towards the 
•f oratory, prophecy, 
the 



mt essays, delivered by 
en, each one of whom 



Dear 

other pc 

end of June, by Ihe flood 
white muslin anil music that swecjn over 
laud |>criodically, " for n few days ouly," in 
waves of broiling m'nlsummcr weather, and, de- 
serting the island, 1 attended the celebration of 
commencement at Vi 
dcring of many 
charming young 

seemed to have passed through ages of extraor- 
dinary experience in a score or so of years, and 
who convinced every man present that be didn't 
know much in general about anything In par- 
ticular. And one evening there was a prome- 
nade concert on the lawn, with calcium lights 
creating picturesque effects on tlte sward and 
evergreens when everything would have been 
delightful with the additional charm of the pres- 
ence of a few absent friends. The resonance of 
Gilmore's brass band from the tribune outside, 
with the lofty college walls behind aa tounding- 
«aa admirable. Among the selections 
was a good arrangement from Der 



is to be found in the Ottpnulrrbuch of 1810; 
but after all, il is barely possible that Caspar was 
not shot by ihe enchanted bullet with which he 
intended to ruin his confiding friend Max ; per- 
haps he escaped to America, and lived hnppily 
ever after, and died in the odor of sanctity 
peacefully in his bed, on the banks of the kill 
that for some time bore his name. But if hit 
ghost AW appeared on that etcnitig, the lake fed 
by Caspar's kill would have been a capital place 
for him to disappear in, faintly illumined by 
glimpses of the crescent moan, and 
fitful shadowt from ibe willow, ch 
maple boughs while the owls in the museum 
might have flapped Iheir wings and hooted a 
phantom u uhui," as in the bullet-casting scene 
of the haunted Wolf's Glen. 

Messrs. Matthew and John Guy Vassar have 
lately presented ten thousand dollars to ibe Col- 
lege, to be used in erecting a new chemical labo- 
ratory on the grounds (in place of the old one 
within ihe large building), which, it ia expected, 
will be reaily next autumn for the use of the pro- 
fessor of chemisiry and physics, Le Roy C. 
Cooley, Ph. D-, a gentleman as able in his pro- 
fessional as he is estimable in his private charac- 
ter. The Messrs. Vasstr. haiing thus displayed 
so much generosity, and being engaged, besides, 
in planning the election of a home for old men 
in Poughkerpsie, imagination runs riot at to 
what is to coioc next. Some fancy it will ho a 
new gymnastic hall, strong, rustic, and pictur- 
esque, under cover, yet 0[ien to the air when 
needed, with a heating apparatus for winter, and 
a solid yet elastic Hour. More contemplative 
minds revel in the idea of cloisters for the studi- 
ous, in the Anglo-Norman style, — one to suitable 
for modern educational or ecclesiastical buildings, 
and not out of harmony with that of the college, 
— perhapa with 



ULdTfo 



/•'rry<c*a/i, an ojwra, the 

paatoral character of which are so admirably 
adapted to out door performance. 

The beautiful aria sung by Max (arranged for 
the band), with the ominous kettle drum beat, 
and double-bass )>i:ticali that announce the cum- 
ing of the demon Samlet, dra|w*d In the bat- 
like folds of bis scarlet cloak, was so suggestive 
of romantic witchery, that I should not have 
been astonished had the goddcat Fauna rushed 
over the meadows with her host, or the Wild 
Huntsman swept thmiigh the sky, followed by 
his tumultuous spectral train, or had the ghost of 
Caspar, Ural lyric Iago, ilond before me in the 
moonlight, in dark green hunting dress, a sar- 
donic smile on bis pate face, a hooting owl on 
his shoulder, surrounded by a pallid greenish 
light, and a circle of fiery skulls. Mill cove 
Lake, on the college grounds, is chiefly fed by 
Yasser creek, originally termed Cas|Mr's kill. 
Now who and what was the Caspar that bap- 
Sooic dull, hut boneat and industrious 
Or was It 



stained.glass windows alternating with 
arches through which the rose tnd 
may twing and sway their fragrant chalices 1 
Cnitfeaux en Etpagne ■' And yet, perhaps not. 

The advantages of the tchool'for drawing and 
painting, and the art gallery, at Vasstr, have 
been lately described at follows, in a local j 
by a gentleman familiar with the subject : — 

The sit deiiarUnmt of Vaaaar College ia presided over 
by l'pifns-r Henry Van Inn s nstire of Holland, whose 
works in the lis* of bis profession have •oraaieeislli tpprared 
on exhibition el the Academy of Design kn New York, sod 
in other n.**d collections. One of hie ataeter pieces, Use 
Ijolden Headed Eagle, bangs its the art gallery, and ia very 
*iuch admired. 

The art (rettery contains oneoceooa •pselmam of saaitla. 
in oil, and in wwer eoW, tad also in BM praeisiag and 
crayon sketches htsidea the r- oolkeUon of aim piet- 

ures eouiioling of eome three to amt Ibmsaand copies of lbs 
heat works of art to be fcond in Europe, eeteeted by lot 
Kev J. L. Corning, now of Stntlgard, in tiertnsay. 

There are in Ihe Magoon collect wr. apeoiaMM of portrait- 
ure, landscape, marine views, snliiUxUire, — exteriors and 
interiors, — Bowers (rolls real and laney auhjeeu, smelt 
and conynoaiU. ancient snd modern ; copies of many cele- 
brated pewlliuss by Ibe old cuaelers and many lalaitl'b) ori s i- 
nale by dlstiiij(mshcd modern artists. Aneuws, Ibe copies of lbs 
old coasters u the large one from Replied, banging al the 
aoulh end of the gallery, which cost the generows founder 
over £1000. Tbia and three others were purchased in 
Home by Dr. Jewell, the oral Hrreident of the College. 

Besides Ibe |wiiitinee.. there is in lbs nailery s choice 
collection of osate In pkaier, rspreamibig auoee of the mast 
celebrated auloary of firteee and Kosiic, and eome of the 
beet •iwha of soodern sculptors 

But what unheard of audacity, to speak of the 
advantages elsewhere in America than in Boston, 
of the study of the arts of design, to a Bustonian ? 
Have you not your own galleries and private 
collections, and studios and art schools, your mu- 
seum of the fine arts and normal art school, and 
aeliools industrial anil otherwise, for wood-earr- 
ing, and modelling, and decorative painting and 
embroidery, etc., etc.? And poet-painters, and 
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musical painter*, and 
Mr. Hunt, that faithful 
ture? 

And why linj 
sentations, wbih 
Miff lo the rich, 
weather, laugh*. 



disciple of the 



on thi* planet, that we long to break from earth trc, and that the unpretending, pretty thing was 
forever here and now! But, with the i - :• 'to be given on a grand scnle by the most famous 



Con- 



laJ 



the lo 
ripe, glow 
weeps. 



choes and re pre - 
ly original, Nature her- 
ing beauty of summer 
ting*, blushes, frowns, 
sighs, beckons, through all the endless change* 
and seeming caprices of transition ? Only here, 
in the open air, may the artist now truly' atudy, 
observe, enjoy, sbs. rb, the thouaand transient 
yet immortally enduring influences of the great 
and mistress of all (real art, with the 
of complete repose and confidence 
I he *c«k* that inspiration, and yet repose, 
in some sunny glade where the daisies and butter- 
cup* dip and rise in wave* of white and yellow, 
and the wild mac eglantine twine* her delicate 
pink flower* amid the elder bushes, and the ma 
pie spread* it* deep green masses of shadow 
overhead, and glimp-ca of ihe far-off purple hills 
appear between the parted boughs of oak or ma- 
ple ; or on the firm, pebbled, Uwny beach, amid 
Ihe vast spaces of the gray -blue atmosphere, 
while ihe dark blue, foam fringed sea throb* a* 
If with the palpitations of a Titan heart, and 
cloud* are scurrying landward, and a brisk wind 
blow* in the ships with their swelling sails ; and 
if be be an islander, his yearning for the sea is, 
tor a moment, satisfied ; forgotten, for a little 
while, is the ever-present remembrame of the 
poignant home-sickness for that great, beguiling, 
terrible source of strength, and love, and beauty, 
which no after influence can erase from the soul 
that has once been smitten with the spell of its 
vital power t Or perhaps, like some pious soli- 
tary, the painter observes atmospheric effect, the 
musician seeks to evolve the mysteries of har- 
mony; on some mountain that seems to command 
vast distance, amid a silence unbroken save by 
Ihe ethereal voice of the hermit-thrush, or the 
long swell of Use ceaselessly rushing wind, where 
he experiences an impression akin lo that awak 
ened within us when listening to the introduction 
to LoktHgrin. He dreams, perhaps, like Wag- 
ner, of some ideal, pearly, mystic sanctuary, such 
as that of the Holy Grail, reflected In online 
waters, overshadowed by iridescent clouds ; he 
feels that pure and yet voluptuous sensation 
which 1* felt on very great heights, when the 



tency and contradiction of human nature, scenes 
of melancholy and mined beauty awaken cheer- 
ful thoughts by way of compensation ; and, as is 
just possible, a letter written un a sunken grave- 
stone by the Lido, or dated from a balcony on 
the grand canal of the Aphrodite of Italian cities, 
Venice, may be a very gay epistle from 

Yours faithfully, F. R. It 

JCLT. 
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PINAFORE, 
that w« 



and accomplished of our native singers, we were 
at first mistrustful of Ibe policy ; it seemed like 
overdoing it, and running it into the ground. 
But even through tliat magnifying glass it I tore 
the test, and it took many weeks to satisfy the 
eager crowds. Since then it has been served op 
in every theatre and hall ; church choirs go 
out the country hinging it; every i '" 
hum* it ; the tuneful image* repeal I 
a* in a multiplying mirror, from every wall, 
through every street and alley. The •• crare " is 
general, ami some begin to ulk about the nui- 
sance of having to hear music " on compulsion," 
whether you will or not. We are as easily bored 
as any one, and shrink from what is common- 
place and hackneyed ; but wbrn we think bow 
Id say a word.niany more pretentious bores and vulgarities un* 
der tbe name of music haunt the air and ruth- 
lessly besiege all sensitive ears, we are easily rec- 
onciled to innocent ami thoughtless snatches from 
the Pinafore, which have not the exasperating 
quality of say " gems " from // Trocarer*, and 



[>li 



tiide, and yet 



►e reveries of absolut 
aware of an infinite horizon, an 
, yet almost colorles* tight. And 
how deep is Ihe witchery of music, when it 




nds the deep, 
deep F. the ground-bass of nature, ami all lis* 
sweet, organic, supernatural forces seem revealing 
themselves to us in that undertone ; or when 
song rise* from a little I oat, rocking under a 



Ths eilluw Irte is the tjfj Is**, 
Ami -.'(.in 'tis the tree for ass. 
As I lues the dusky Kooiwiauv, 

and then dies away in silence, while the sinking 
sun trumpets forth red flouri-hes on every side; 
green grows empurpled, on tbe horizon bursts a 
great harmonious glow, It* echoes, orange, saf- 
fron, rose, a score of melting tints, arc chased 
away by faint blue shadows ; line* tremble, color 
flics, lost, embraced in the mystery of night; a 
vaporoua veil covers all things with one exquisite, 
uniform transparency; tbe crescent moon rises 
stars tremble with a glance that seems not Igno- 
rant of tears ; then, should the voice of snng arise 
again, — some naive or passionate folk-song, or 
an art-*ong, the aspiration of some exceptional 
, — we are touched with so rich, so 



H. M. 

Is it not about t 
or two about this all-pervading, all-prevailing, 
most amusing, and extremely clever little ope- 
retta ? If wc have not thought it necessary for 
as to praise what all the world was praising, it 
was not from any want of interest in the pretty 
thing. We have been to see and bear it more 
time* than wc dare to name ; we have spent 
pretty freely of our time ami onr spare (in the 
sense of meagre) cash upon it, both for our en- 
joyment and that of younger people, without 
whom we should not have yielded lo the attrac- 
tion quite su often. We certainly should not 
have done so had we not enjoyed it. But to an 
editor there is a sort of luxury, which we. in this 
case, feit inclined to hug and make tbe most 
of, in standing for once in a wholly unofficial, 
unprofessional relation, cither as editor or critic, 
toward the musico-dramatic phenomenon of the 
day — a very long day too I Indeed, it doth en- 
hance the charm of music not lo feel obliged to 
write about it ; and yet in the end one feel* the 
obligation all the more. 

The first thing lo remark about thi* joint prod 
ucl nf tbe wit and genius of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, is Its wonderful, its perhaps 
unexampled popular success. The immense run 
it has had in Kngland is eclipsed by its universal 
vogue in every theatre, both great and small, of 
the I'niled States. Hundreds of companies, 
professional and amateur, have been acting and 
singing it. In the great cities Pinafore has held 
the stage in half a dozen theatres at once. When 
we first saw it st ihe Boston Museum, whence it 
startrsl on its rounds, we enjoyed it as a prrtty, 
unpretending, fresh, amusing, harmless little 
thing, easily appreciated, full of pleasant humor, 
and of melodies of a quite catching son, yet not 
flat, commonplace, or namby-pamby, — never vul- 
gar. Closer attention revealed fine musicianship, 
rich, fascinating, delicate orchestration; every- 
thing was characteristic ! the mock solemnity of 
imitated classic recitative, the graceful solos, and 
tbe well-constructed duets, trios, choruses, and 
ensembles ; and all fir1icitou»ly close to the mean- 
ing and tlsu rhythm of tbe half serious, half 

funny words. Then, too, lite mere finding of so tiomil, in the sense of 
clever a performance where you would hardly ' which appeal to the 
have supposed it possible, all from the resources I nation in a public ex 



of tbe stuck acting company of tbe little tlseatre, 
and finding it so much belter than It pretended 
to Isc, apparently, lent a peculiar zest to tbe 
whole thing. Singing and orchestra were in tbe 
main more than passable, in spite of drawbacks, 
such as tlse transferring of the tenor part of the 
hero to a soprano; the acting, loo, was good, 
that of Mr. Wilson, ax live K. C. B. inimitable. 

Then came a New York company with it to 
the Gaiety, with several artists for singers, par 



many mo 

— Bui to complete the history of this 
of progress, we should speak of ihe most unique 
and beautilul of all these presentation", namely, 
the Children'* Pinafore, now in iu tenth week 
at the Museum. But that deserves to be a sub- 
ject by itself It is too full of matter for feeling 
and reflection, too suggestive, say of ideal possi- 
bilities in the direction of (esthetic, rhythmic, and 
harmonic social culture, which may supplement 
tlse common education of the children of tbe re- 
public, realizing perhaps tbe Greek idea with far 
greater mesns for it than the Greeks possessed or 
knew, that it would be useless lo begin to treat 
the sulject here. We do not advocate the pro- 
fettional ami absorbing employment of young 
children in such histrionic occupation ; yel as we 
witness it, it looks entirely innocent and happy ; 
and so it suggests the question whether, in a 
healthier way, as an element in ihe general cult- 
ure of the young, tbe tnlent which responds so 
richly and spontaneously in hosts of children in 
this brautiful experiment may not be turned to 
excellent advantage. We wonder whether such 
a thing could base been ra isle so signallv success- 
ful in any place but Boston, and whether it may 
not fairly be regarded as a legitimate outgrowth 
from our common school*, with the attention paid 
in them lo music and the training of the eye and 
hand In drawing. — But of ihis another time. 

Now this amazing popularity of the Pinafore Is 
something significant. It is easily accounted lor. 
In the first place it indicates a general longing 
for some artistic entertainment which shall be at 
readily appr.-i-i.ibe, light, and humorous, 
racrful, clean, and innocent, combining real 
of music, witty poetry, and action. And 
all litis ihe work supplies. It is extravagant, 
yet not devoid of sense anil meaning. It is fas- 
cinating, piquant, ami exciting . jet not sensa* 
ihe modern Frent h novels 
line taste that finds fasvi- 
t'utiosi ; it i* sensuous and 
highly colored, but not sensual. It Is cleverer 
than the French 0| ca Boiifle, and doubtless has 
done much lo drive out and occupy the place of 
drama of Silcnua. Musically and 
or even far. ically, it is a I 



yet 



extravaganzas of the " Evangeline ' 
stuffed full of flat inanities and fly-blown with 
puns too poor to rai.e a laujb. In short, though 
it is hut a trifle if you will, it is an artistic, a 



full, and yel so pathetic a sense of the mMsrfbstV 



ticularly a tenor able to cope with the quite for- truly humorous, a musical trifle. It took aa 
midable music of the part. When it was an | artist, a man of some creative fsculty, each in 
nounccd that thrre was to be an " ideal " per- bis own sphere, lo compo-e it. The music, it is 
of Pinafore in the vast Boston Tbea- , found, wears well ; the last bearing is i 
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to reveal in it nnc new trait of beauty nod of 
anbttety, nhh nice orchestral effect, um« ex- 
quisite ftnnt of n.mn.1 -o «.-n«.i. Ami the li- 
bretto ! — It u to good, to fe licitou a a bit of genius 
in iu way, that one will find it in vain to try to 
alter or improve upon It ; every phrase and every 



for all, like the King that tang 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert are 



ilaelf. 

to be congratulated on auch joint authorship. 
Tbey are proving them<«lvr* the world's brnefao 
lor» ; long may tlwy continue in the good work, 
and find the next effort more remunerative to 
themselves I 

In laying all thli we do not thut oar eye* to a 
more serious tide of' the question about this Pina- 
fore '* cruxe,*' — a view well presented by a 
writer in the ForfrAtfhtty Itmew. Irom whom we 
copy elacwhere, under the tide " Homer rz. Pina- 
fore." While we rvjoicc Uiat the popular crav- 
ing for light and entertaining music and ►crnic 
action .hould be met for once by something pure 
and harrateee, something truly mu»lcal and truly 
witty, it mutt at the »ame time ba admitted that, 
frosn the point of view of deep and eimcat cult- 
ure, thin cheap idolatry betrays a ratltrr supct- 
6clal, Indolent condition of ibe general mini). 
All the earnestness uf life bring nonopoliied and 
taxed to the utmoal by life'a groveling material 
tveceasitiee and boaineaa I'oaipeliliona, It follows 
naturally that all the reaction toward the free 
Ideal life of art and joy ahould seek that en- 
tertaiimtvnt which coats no thought, no elfort 
to understand anil to apprcclale. Aa it ia we 
mult have enlrrUiinment ; moat people are not 
equal, and few people at all timca. to Homer, 
Dante, or even Sliakeapeare, or to Fiiltiiu, Don 
Oitmtmi, or Gluck'a Or/to. If ihey muat have 
plays and music which axe light, what a godsend 
ia a thing ao innocent, ao genial, ao charming, 
and ao aatiafactory in its way aa " H. M S. Pina- 
fore I " We do not aay it ia a great work. Tlial 
I only be said ironically. 



MUSICAL COKUESI'ONDENCE. 

JlLV 10. -On TtmrnUr evening. June M, 
Iht " AU Sao*} " gave its lent concert for the kwhi. pre 
esnlmc; a prceTatrinse of fr.nr javrt music. The selections 
am troua Italian, Gould, btovcb, Schubert, Adam, AU, 
Kreutaer. slid Mohr. TWy bad the awislanoo of alias 
Muilrv, rkwusiat, and Mias Arabella Hoot, a New \ttfk so- 
prano. The lady vocalist has awe tba voice or inrlhsd lor a 
eMorrt einger, and la her eeiretlona added tittle to tba ee 
of the moiling. Tha program tue of tte society, 
however, did not furnish bdiudc worthy of the latent and 
' gen, for they are eepal.ee of doing 
It atmoat seems a wiste nf lini* and 
energy for tbevn to devote their powers to simple fcAu-part 
songs. tX course »ilh lewultful races, used Willi remind 
and tasteful eiv/rvaeeasi, they ha»s hewn able to git* much 
pleasure to tivrvr aadUmce* during tW peat aceaoli ; but I trust 
that Uwie ii- ii series of euieeru anil contain larger and 
more important works, and choruses that are snore worthy 
of their study >s>d performance, They need a director who 
Witt has* a poaitiva aim in (Ms part-rulzr, and who will not 
ho content until a greater progress has been rood* tennl 
reaching the highest position that a musical organisation ol 
thii rharn-tcr can lake- A programme may tw made plena 
bag la an audience, and yet eontain only good music ; and It 
ia a tales wire that rvvrsrds " popojanty " aa tbe only teal 
by which aa art week ahould ba judged What la good in 
musk amy ha made popular if well performed, and by true 
IntrrpreUtms brought to the comprehension of the people. 
Wo observe tbe truthfutnesa of Ibio statement, in the lact 
that a number of ekasioal worts bav< been l 
even in the common aceeplal«cei of the word. 
Siiasls, called the " Moonlight," Op. 37, baa bean played so 
often, in privet*' and public, that every nolo la the eompo- 
sllavn ia kouwo to largo aueebsrs of musical |>eoc*e to every 
city In the lead. Tina is hut sn eutopic uf bow popuhuril j 
and tree art may exist ea em^dinaut (actors for the advance 
mout of culture. Novelty may excite a passing intereat in 
the multitude, but only a thorough acquaintance with a work 
can give complete satisfaction, 

1 bad Ibe plewsasrv uf fowling a reuusrhably fine perform- 
ance of Beetbovan'a C- minor (.oocerto, with a Cadevum by 
Uetoecke, by a child of thirteen tears, a pwpll of Mr. fart 
Wolmubn This ymanK girl, Ulaa Alice tluirgonblos*. poa 



two fears, baa made herself accjuainted with a larva nsaler 
of classical works, which she playa with tha tnlak and in- 
lertitrtAliuti of ea esparirnesd (dayer Iter touch ia arm, 
and her tachiiu)ua ail, sliced to do small degree of proficiency, 
while her luoight Into the real eiprrsaion snd intent of a 
compcaition is quite wonderful for her years If aha is al- 
lowed to mature slowly, and is arismnccd in her art by the 
quart yet cure pathway that nualiwUy Uwds up la true el eel 
knee, by years of wetl-dtreeted study, it isjny opinion that 



she will roach a high rank aa a psaaii 
U n.usl tw protected from tbe daag 
if a rseh maturity of Uoom ia to be reached 



The bad of prom 
breath of Satlery. 
for many a 
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child of great talent baa been retarded in oVecfepaeent, by a 
mistaken dnection that forces young natures lo the capri- 
oooi influence that cornea from tiiihhe appnaraneea. Young 
aatoras, rkh In talent, with every healthy indication uf 
reaching a hl|h lank in tba artistic world, muat bare the 
most wlae dtrectKHi, If the innocancy of a true ambition ie 
not to be turned into a self reUrding vanity that dcatroje 

getitus must he directed by the wisdom of lesson. If* the 
highest point uf attabiavent is to he reached. A brief re- 
Ihwtiun mi the laws uf progrraa, ao tbnr workings are aneni 
lasted In the history of the post, will doubtless prove In tbe 
the troth of thia atalesuent. 
ncntlonad ia one of my former notes that wo had great 
need of some orchestral orgajticuttosi that should have for 
us purpose the advancement and driehipmenl of a good nr- 
cbeeita in oer city. A oaciety called •• the l^iUWiuooJc •• 
baa twesi forsnnl, embrarlng in iu awmbrrsklp the leading 
tmchers md nsusiclana of Chicago, which baa tills aim ui 
tie*. Toe aucWty baa made a eoastituliui, which stales 
that the ttirpoaee of the organization are for tbe good of the 
mtlsaeal art aa a whole, and not fur the edvuvccnimt uf any 
person or persons, and it usidertakea to give symphony con- 
certs each seenou, also to support chamber music, and aims 
at holding triennial trelivals souse tina> In the future. This 
union of tbe musical csemrolc in uur city, if well supported 
If a liberal financial eat from the uiualc lovers, ought to he 
able to piece tbe orchestra on a permanent footing, aa well 
aa give a greater sdtanceiiietit to Hie niuaxwl art than it has 
em had before iu L'hseago. Each city in our country should 
advance its home culture in a. uiic, so as to be independent 
of the money making organizations that pay flying visits (or 
love of gain. 

Mr. VV. 8. B. Matbewa dirrcta a Musical Normal School 
at his home in Evansion. ID. The advanced arcalar gives 
• fine hn of trwehtra, and emleacea a coarse of study that 
baa a moat positive aim. and of a higher order than ia usual 
in Institutions of this character. Piano forte and song re* 
citala, with excellent program oiea, and lectures en music 
lencb>g, and the voice, furnish tho student with tbe eevpor- 
' : cV> lur eitendmg hie musical hnowlntge in no small de. 
grae. C. II- H. 



MiLWAt ara. Wis . Ji i t II. — The ninth 



9. - 



Nortbw 



III. 



1 Srmphony in C Dinar . . . . . 
g- Soprano Solo, u Erl King "... 

Mine M. Kovngo-Jancke. 
1. ItrUe't Song aaa] 



t. - Thou Everywhere." Tmnr, wl 

Piano obllgmta / •••»'• 

Mr i ■ ii In A Knurr. 

S. Solo for Violin. Kanlasas lieaK.r.«s. 

Mr A. Koaanbecher. 
«. Scene and Aria for Haritooe, from the - Night 

ia Granada " Krruiftr. 



7. -I 



IV. 



1. Symphony hi B minor ..... Fr. cvcAaoert 
% Aria for Soprano. ~ Marriage of Figaro " Afut 

Msna Kounge-Jancke. 
1. "Tlio last Skald." Male Chorus, with Or- 



{ i. >• Adelaide," Tenor Solo B*tlk<m%. 

Mr. Charles A. Knorr 
•■ Overture. - Earysnthe " ... C.M.m H 'ctVr. 

6. Scene from a Tauahauser," with Orranwira. 

R. Witfiur. 

[a.] Male ( hocus. (4.1 Solo for baritone. 

(C.) f emale ( boo. ,r£\| Mlsad Cnorua. 
By the Various Soeaniea. 

7. Servrsade, lor Baritone ....... An dare 

A. Woidoef. 

8. • When the Swallows," ceo. AU. 



Knur rovorrta wis given, of whan tbe f 
follower 

I. 

I. Overture to Freisrbuta WeAer 

g. Speeches by the t'reaidml of the Milwaukee 
Singing Society, Mr. John C Udwig. and 



Major HUck. 
a \t icktngrr Balk 1»- Suag 
* Krilhlof Saga,'' . . . 



JatrjA /Vtnae, 

Male Chorus, Tenor Solo end Orchestra. " 

Mr. Jacob Beyer, 
i. Soprano Aria from " ri 

KShl^.siwam.- 



6. Overture to •• 




Sfr.Ar. 



«■ (a.) - 
(».) " 

Tenor, Mr Jacob Beyer. 

7. "Stay with Me," Sorrano Solo AH. 

Mme. rlurevtce Irvrbea. 
«- Cornel Scaa, - Fantasio Capri. e" . . . I7*rtnw»» 

Mr H. N llutehlna 
». -The Wedding U nietla ' . . . Dr. C«W Un. 
; nf a Cantata from " Iphlornle in 
By tha Fug Male and II bad Ckurue. 




n 

I. Overture, M C^m Sea mwl ll^py Veyuge," 

J/csafeassaAa. 

i >l y Fathevnwid " A fix I 

Northwe a ler u Saengerhond . 
». Scene end Praier from •• Freiachtiia " . . H'reer. 

Maw. M. Hcmiwvv. .Isncke. 
t. Violin Sou, - Fantasia de 1 » at . . H . - . , . u . ! _ w 

4. "The lltn'i 

with Orchestra . . , 
North wrstcvTi 
ft. ** Phsrton." Symphonic poem 
7. Prize Singing. By the Stwietiee. 
»- - Ibe Mrseaae," Tenor Sob . 



y'rovass. 



The choruses were alrorwt all of a light and popular char- 
acter, the feeti'sl being intended, apparently, lor social ee>- 
Jtvyment, withiHst loo great olrain on the intellect or etno- 
tiuia The chcrusea were all very well snug, the Arioa 
Uub doing the beat aurk, however. They sang with ad- 



I 'fl.rUiC 



mirabie 

The solo singing compared, in the main, very favorably 
with the chorus performance. Mias Murphy deserves •pedal 
commendation for the pwrily and nohibty uf her ety la, and 
Mme. ltourvge .1 tusc as fur the dramatic See with which aba 
delivered the " hrl-King-" 

Mr. hVvamtvecker makse a thia tune, lacking in breadth 
and power. Ills eieeutlon ia nut bad, aaa! he seems lb be a 
very good violinist. 

Bv far tbe most important work nf the iralhal was done 
by Ibe orchestra, under Chr. Usch'a direct;. .ii. He had en- 
larged his own land by adding eight or ten men, unking 
forty-two in sJl, and by dhit of vsgcaow and careful ra- 
hesrasl brought llnrvn into excellent condition. Of course 
tho borne aere fcasre or leas uncertain, and the Antes to ma- 
tinees played out of tuna, csfecially In tin} loaev notes; but 
the perforvnanoe was. on the whole, very good indeed. 

The St. Cecilia Suciety. an associate.*, of Catholic Choirs, 
beil a tare days' ermvn.tiosi here, beginning June W. | 
give only out at their pevvgraiun re. the osJy one I heard. 
The beat singing was that of tbe I'azretrina -Society, of 8|_ 
John's Calheilral Ima- Ibis Society ie under the direction 
of Prof Wllluun Mi. lb-, and at now la eirellmt condition, 
well balanced, and ainge with purity of mUeiation, precision 
of attack, and good light and shade, Thia programnw prob- 
ably closes tho record of serious musical work for tbe eeaioa : 

Ulentwr Coll," » mixed voices. 

/fee. ttr. H itt. 
( hoars of Detroit and Kenosha 
- Ave Maria," 4 raized voiece . . (/. dec .Ail (1800). 
t'aleatrina Society. Milwaukee. 

TlP. fofetfr. na- 
Sl. Jcsvrph's llmir, IVtroit 
Gradual. •' Ssl.o* fac nca," 4 mi led voWes. 

AVe. Dr. Fr. Wilt 
Choir of nilcwgn. 
" 4 mixed vuieaa. 

AVe Fr. ATocnen. 

Ie OUveU/Tniized v^Hces. 

U. Ooce (I BOO). 
St- Francis' Czavlr. Milwaukee. 
Anlkphnn. •' Itegiua Cavil, It male voices . . P. ritl. 
St- Joseph's Choir, Detroit, and Sendaary Utoln 

of St Frencie, Wia 
Antiphon. " Salve Kegrna," 4 mixed lescsa. 

6. P. />ni,eteiae.. 
Palewlrina Society. Milwaukee. 
«Adoraasus,"4raissdvciicee . . . Fr. AVwegi il«0U|. 

Cathedral Clioir, Chicago 
Ps. •• Mlaarere" (VI ton.) lalsob. t maW voices 

/fee. Fr. Witt. 

St Joseph's Choir, Detroit. 
Ottcrtory. a Aareodit lleui," I miied vmcea 

A»er. Fr. I 
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'• O Vee Oram*," t miied veecas. 

JUr. Ft. Witt. 

St Geoeget Choir, Knotty 
• Ceraaatibws Wit," « miied im. 

Jiee. V /Jotfer. 
SI Jcarph'e CWf, Octroi t- 
« lauda Sloe "... ttijwm r* >i •(. 
Seminary Cboin of 8t Franca , Wis. 
OnVrtorv. Gloria rt llooora," S ni-ied voice*. 

Hrr Fr. Witt. ! 
Cboin from Detroit, KecKwha, and St Frmneit' Church, 
Milwaukee. 

J. C P. 



Fwrue In (i: Raff. Feet-March, Op. 1» (arrenced by Mr. 
Flagler): J. U aVaatkal: - A Little Mowmeiu Led" (Mms 
Benton): Mea»caeeolia: Overtone to Ifoe An. Toe or. 

I lire, register!, three key boardt, ud ia Mown by hydraube 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Tub Cewrier of Sunday list intorme ut that the pro- 
gramme for la* elite -filth season of the Handel and Haydn 
Society has bran made up. and will I* ae II... At 
Thenkagtiiiig, Handel • Jwtlnt Jnirrncaree; Chriatmat. 
7 »f J/.aai.iA | Kaster, /t/iief Ayaa*. The (lit!, trien- 
nial hatlral will be given in Mar, IWl>, brgiii>.l»g Mar 4 
and ending May 9, ami incMit.c two ajlrrntaei and fire 
anawtUtjt concerts. TV IV.I of aocst will ae* eery materially 
from the following: IJeethoten, ninth symphony; Handel. 
UtrttU JMl'lt (new I. and Aeaxnoa • Haydn, tyriag, 
from Tie ornnwM , Hitter, .4 .•*•»» ./ e'ietw a ; Mendett. 
tahn. Sniaf /W; Saint Senna. TAe Slrfaee (new J: Spolir, 
Tie 4>af ,/ea'owieaf ; Verdi, /trfvacei i.' ... and other 
eoveliica bjr modern writen. >|-.t re work and Handel's 
8vl*m>m will he practically new. the former not baring bam 
beard hen aia** 1844, nor the latter mice 1 K "... 

Ww.pai.tT Cunri.t — The Fifty-third esmeert (fourth 
antra) waa (ben. by the pupile, on Keturda) evening June 
T, aoder the dirretiou of C. H. Uorar. tbair pn.frea.-e of 
■male, and Mies A Lowiee Gage, their teacher of eoeal colt 
are, with tba foflowrng prograninio : — 

Nocturne la A, No. 4 Fittd. 

Krciiieriene, Op- l«-t .•JriuewtBw. ' 

Mm I'limptoo. 
Das*, - Saprr vorrel as oi'amL" . _ . . /neede. 



l-AUegrui . 
Miaa Telford. 
(Orrhtatral Accompaniment oa. Second Piaixi.) 

Bong, •• The l.ertand." J/eaW.Wa, 

Scale. •• Thou 'rt line into a Dower." . . 

Miaa laniard. 



Allegmto, in B minor (thgenl . . 

Mm IW-ua. 




Adagio from " Duo Sonata. " Op SO (Organ I. 

Mm Prut. 
Concerto, t>. C minor (No. III! 
Allegro eon brio (Miwrbeen)' ' 

M m A. Jl 

Sen*. " The Asra " . . . 
Song. "Marie" .... 

Miaa 

Oetrtiareto " Tsnnhaueer " .... 

Mirers Telford, Jones. Uwta, and 
The Slta Concert, Juae », waa an Organ Keellel by Pro- 
feteor Moras, who played : — 
Sonata, kl 0, Op. 41 . 

18 IT ( Largo * Maestoso, A negro, — restore* — 



Organ Hjma, ■• 
,I»F 



DrrnntT CnireexvATOKT or Muaic. — rbe folanwing 

|inM*ran.BWO of piano-forte nnrric, eeelainlr waetliy of any 
artist, ware preformed i.i tb* ISUi, |.lth, an.1 14th HaciteJa, 
by niiplbi of tba iiiaOtatinu, under Hie dlrectaaii of f 
J. H. Hahui — 

a. — Miaa Kale Jacobs waa the tale piaiilat. n»c> i 
I'relude aiul Fu(us in (i; BWthu.en : Soneta Vathetiquei 
Cbupin: Noeturue id C m tnoc, t'otuneaas in A-dat: Men 
deUeohnl Hunting Song: Italf Fxiogue, Op 104, No. I| 
Bulow: (Jaedriglia, Op 21; Sehainanii : Conorrto in A 
aiinor, with a ojuutlet of unn^i arid a second paano (or ar- 
oonipaninieiit 

7aae A. — By Mi«a Mary Audnia Iterthotnti Sonata 
ItC, Op- M: Henarllt •• Ijebealml: " Scihuniaau: •Hirill- 
«■;" Cbnpio: Bertwnat, UeJIade In A flat i lia.t= Con- 
certo In F, flat, with euiutet and amaHl plana. 

,/aaie 13. — lly Mm Nrlly Colby. Kanaau. - U Repeal 
ilea Oiaeauti" Hoarlalli: llonme, In II n.n...c. IS.lIi l*ra- 
lade tui Fugue lu V (No. 11, Bra A I, M 'ell- Tempered 
Clarbehordl; Beathoieti: Moneu in A-flet, Op. IM; Chopin: 
Noctunie in F., Vales in t'-.liarp minor; Meiidehnoba : 
tlouecrto iu G minor, with quintet and second piano. 

On the l*th, about e hundred of the meet 
of Detrort aaarmbled at Seminary Hall, by in 
I'Mereor Hahn, end enjoted a great treat in tb) 
rich prorrnmiiie, iclerpreled by Mr- William 11. 
of Burton: — 

Prelude and fugue, in G-rnlnor [i>uk-l.i*si. 

a. Ballade la A -flat, 1 

». Klu.le la C sharp. Op. 113, J C*<*»n. 

e. Pulonaaat la A ltai, J 

Fugue in G-minor, Op. 4, No. J . . AerinAri oer. 
Serenade in D-muior, Op. *J . . i(aoiaa*ria. 
Scberso. Op. 31, attract from a suite . Unryul. 
Concerto an A-minor ........ 5eAvmaan. 

The orchestral part played on second piano by J, II. 
lialttj. 

WaldeerBiuchrn. concert etude /.iaaf- 

Nocturne in F-eharp, Op. 14 Ce.jice. 



Tlie arrera] parte of the eong are not in simple e ounterpren t 
nor filled up in mere hemnuir eitbout meapiing or deaitrn. 
but bate each a share in the abort awljecte of fa<we and im, 
itation which are introduced at every change of we.lt 
The first tuljeet it begun in U by tlie first naeaaih soprano., 
the eeeund mediiie, iu tike manner beginning in G, It an- 
swered in the oclare below by the first tenor, and that by 
the first counter tenor ill D, e fifth atene Then the ant 
beet haa tlie eubject In |1, the eighth below the eunnter- 
tenor, and thus all the forty real parte are severally Intro- 
duced In the course at tUrtj-nlnt bars, when tlie whole 
I phalani it eni|aV>ieil at onre during als hart more, Alter 
Bach ; tin. a Mm iiil.ject ia led on* by the lowest laua. and pur- 



n. <l 

I : 

Tb 

a. (1 



by other parte ae.erallj for abvul twenty I 
a hen there it ataxher general chorus of all the pane, end 
Uint tlilt muaieal curtotity it etrried on in alternate flight, 
pursuit, attack, and choral union to the end. when the 
polyphonic phmio m ta a ai ia temiinated by twelve liars of 
general chorus iu qmslraginteeinial hannnni . Tlie eOVct 
of tail reerivloua work is, iu perf. .nuance, perha|w mora 
aevwiiahing than plenum; to incaleni ears, alllioiuh the 
euund of Uie forty separate perls twug at ones Is ttuly ea. 
Iraoedinary. To properly conduct tare a wark, aang by 
the anett of our anialeur cht.lra, wat a uupendoua leak, and 
Mr. Henry larthe fully deaenee the highest credit he lie 
auectatful aorotupllahinent. F.ren ill these modern days, 
when that which u called niuaice) aclesjce baa made great 



N'liJBwite't LnxtKia Hon a — Mm*. Cbrlattne NihaBo- 
I and her hualmml, — the eon of a French merchant, 
i,_ a Panuan of 



■ (Wl nieVIT MlJ trf* ea/laTt ■lite*}' jRnJfV OOUriflhip, — ft PeVltlella 0*f 

Ihe iMt tv|i»s lit* w» quinly In lh» bourn in tht lirVr*** 
rcuvd wbicl. fora*fdv liikJt^hl to Uirir cU Irlmd, Mr. Kt4*»- 



CHrllU'iiDio tV tlw lM*&an /Vyaro, M jr. h*> l. Mrthnrtz«d ta 
UU tfc*t Mr- M-j.l«aJti DrtiJhni hj t#!^rmm lb* mi^^il-hI 
fnr hit Amwi.-t.'. tmaom o< M.« A<uil« C*ry, Iht 

lc«i1iii< u-tiac of Mr. Mu Str-ki-K** * eontpuiy. Mr. M* 
jUeaon eontrtkcU to pav her $:s,'nhi for b\* aronth*. The 
fitjjmjft-n'O.t h*u alao bren ligDcd for Lhr I 7 i<itcd Stain o*f 
Mum*. Trethttii, Uic ootitrallo. !Si(pior Mmti»ui, who pro- 
dvred AUi't it ( *in», nt ttw SraJa, ai*d at bur M-jnty. 
Tbeatrr. ia now tJitfiliasalinc 1f>e watv*ery t wo that Vcrdi't lat- 
eat atork may b* pUj**<l wiih acnirry frocn hia Imtb aiinalla 
Mvual; on \«Ab axlca of Uw AUwitic Mr. MaplaaM baa 
alao naoiTotl to fiirtfarr «icrt»a»* (b« Antmcmn vrrUUn, 
what*, intftar tW o.wctlim or ^nor Arorti, will now aw 
atst of iiU*H/ |kU>rta ^*.xUvti &rat .intina atiit oUhw bunt- 
KOMita in la^iportioti), wblW aikoibrr doatti atioU will ba 
adilail ... Uh* ntiorirt, which. oatitiat iiif of ae«*i.t}-two ptrkni 
vobaaa, wUI thua he dm of tit* Aimt efim cbom wbtch baa 
t>«r viaittrd tba I'nitad Sutaa. In rejpnl U< ttie Nrw York 
Aradrniv of Mutie, tb* rfimton h»ra a^irnl to Mtulruct 
■■■Hj ail ntra araU on tbe third tier, a uew auil of oAm 
u beme mada fur the director, a r-tw drop curuin ia bciii. 
painted, and in orcWr to obiiata tbe neoeauty for Udlea to 
wait in (rrauirbty rorriilora, a new criub rwrii ia to be built 
&i tbe aidewaltte eainble of IhiMiiik tbree htir>dred pm»ple. 
Tbe ttune writer al*n aaya that tturinu U»e fWtbcoenuift: 4irm 
York .wwaot., Mr. M«.pl***.n will tiwt the eterUtc liicbt aa an 
illaiimiator tba b«.rUer» aihd wanga, and Uiat tbe tlirarion 
of tbe Academy bate a^raad to beat ell the drveab^-rotmia 



Wn yntr. 



H'kitimq. 

J>i«tt«r. 
rfrftrr. 



Avat'KM. N Y A aeries of intereettng Organ reeitala 

baa teem given here in the first Presbyterian t'bnreh by the 
oegani< Mr. I, V. Fburlrr. aaaiated by klrs. A. M. Bennett, 
of Uoeheatee, and Mim May Beciuwi. mealltla, and I>r Win. 
II. Scboltnt. of Syracuee, .lobular. The iirogrammee of the 



if.., lit - Bach: Toccata la F: 

a ('II 



from fifth Symphony; CJierublnil Ace eVorsa (Mra Ben- 
nett I : Uut.ee Feat-Oeerture, Op. 42 (adapted hy Mr. 
Flagiern Scbuherl- Sereiiade (Mra Bennett!; Batiste: Of- 
lervxre de 81. Cersle, Verdi: •• Eraani, iavoUmi " (Mra. 
Bennett) Soedeemaii: Swedish Wedding March; Unto 
Feat Manh. 

Af.ia ». - Reuhke: D4lh realm (Organ Sonata) In C 
minor; Emet: FJegit (W. II Srhulute); rleetliuvei.: An- 
dante from First Symphony ; Harh : Air for eiolni and or- 
gan; Sehutant. Overture to /Cwnneai/e ; Ha.lH. Ferd 

- L'FJoge da Urmet " (Dr. MMeWl Salome, T — AUt- 
gro Moaseato: Moleane: Hungarian Fantaaie, Op. Stt (Dr. 
SrhulUel: I lacier: IV.ea.nnal March. 

Jane a. - Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor: Seha- 
mann: Bunle BliUter. Op. W, No II; Costa: "Turn thou 
unto at," from M (Men Benton); J U Krebs: 



FOREIGN. 

Ixianox. — An CDorntont audience crowded St .lamea' 
Hall to hear the first performance lor uaauy years of tbe 
faenoue choral eong, in forty real parte, of laomat Tallit, 
Written in I3?h to Latin woedi. Ibis faiatoric curaaaity waa 
set to Kiarliab words ia 161U, and performances are stiB on 
record, by the Madrigal Soeiety in 18*4, and eoane years 
ago hy Mr. Hullah't choir at Eietnr HalL Only four 
copies of the work are known to he in nettenee, one of thevn 
Iwtug m her laajeety'a library at lleachiughaas Pahwe, the 
others at tbe Briliab Muarum, in the library ,4 Sir F Goee 
Ouaekn. and in that of the Sacred Harmonic Society. It 
waa (roan the copy Indulging to tlie Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety tint the |wrfoemanca waa eunduried hy Mr. Henry 
lmlie. Hr. Biirney ana Sir John Hawkins both refer to 
tliii irenarkalile work; peokahly the only apecnueti of Ita 
sort hi «« iuai.ee. According to these authors, Ibis won- 
derful efliet of harmonic ability u act divided ialo choirs of 
four parte — soprano, ellu, tenor, and beta, in each — but 
cxanliee of eight treblea placed Bbant recti other, eight 

U^,"27« f i™b^ .^one'une EX* toUiTo 



ardion. Hitifiiie, <la>a. aa aLrra«ly reaiarked, art 
aoluirly, aave for an hour's itrive in an open caiTtajre. in aa- 
duaioaj, and tbe iunLatwiii whirl, deaorud in aboweri are 
firmly but patefally declined- Siue^rif dayi beitif out of 
tbe ejuretion, aud arrte- ait ig% n K day- being embibitrd fee 
dining-out pen^ioar-, it oaay U iinapiied that not mwrb time 
b gite* to feeUvity, eafvrtaAy wbew it ie nwllected tbat 
etery ifere e^rn'taa; ia devoted, nea lo tbe oprra or to erev 
rerU aa ce*e of the au-JIwire, bwt to tbe theatre, Kiiiff-tli er 
Kreairh. A Ktiet «f tbe bvie Iharlieaa de t riae otrtrpire tbe 
pUce of btMaar la tbe lVli;ni»e rvmA drwwiiig nanm, and ita 
luiatrraa u never weary of ntoeuiie: tlie laautty of ber friend 
and tbe atlnural>(s aiuliliaa *4 ber eaceJIetit bitber. Ileu'iid 
thu boat aod tbe picture of - <>i.heJia," l.y ( aleuael, tbw 
drawiiajt roowi conUina few worka of art It letJaeU, bow- 
eaer, a enmlerful collection of pbotograf-ha, with autite^apei 
signature*, of oKirar. of tbe crowiicd taetadt ajvl other n**tu- 
bera of tbe myal taniilica of Kurope — the Kmpemr of Aiae- 
tria, the F^>| >reea of Anatria, tile rVinee and l*tirxr*a of 
Walea, the Ihiae and Itwcbe-ie of Editiliwrsli, tbe Queen of 
Naples, Uie Kla*j; of Sweden, and; anaiiy otbera, mctndiug, 
the C«ar. 'll-ere la nMiotrniMiX tbie U*i named (KoUajraph, 
a alurt nidieaU.e of the aharp tine drawn by Mane Nileaoaa 
bet ■ ten tbe artiat-wotld atad fre nnt. r*, tbe great by birth 
or weaJtb alone, taj, the le*t night of bar Itiieaaui engage- 
aaeiit. at the ooi^uaHU of the perform nee aba reiainiiied oa 
tbe alage bidxJiug burwall to the ecber artbata, and eapecially 
to tbe Ladies aatd jrrntlenieii of the ehorua, to artaorn abe die- 
played great fiberality In tbe distrd>ut.on of pbotogn pba. 
In the luidat ef leMaw-takiiig abe beard a quick atep tehmd 
ber, and then the voice of tbe Cur, * At mai dime," point- 
ing to ber hand full of plWUigrapha, *>jt I'nanri raetaf ** 
•eked tbe uiarter <* ail tbe Kuwaia. and of eome Rimiaoa. 
Now, tbe C«ar it very ebary of giving bia own ptwtrai»ts *r i 
the raja 1*4 rice at oaace aaw ber adranUf- " 0» condition 
that mu giae ine yut pictwre, yon aliall hate mine." abe 
a«iiaiet«d, in her rtee auaniaer: and the head «f the Hnrnan- 
urT« Uiwed to hi* fate with etorllmt grace. 

Mine. Nilaaun aeta great at ore by brr ptiotognkphe ; but 
beyoeid three — bey Hal even tbe buat of Variolre Halfe; be- 
yo.,dtheCabanel "Ophefu, - with Ua ^ fey*' look; Iheyond 
tbe golden buret crowiia of Huaaaa, Auaria, ! ru.cn, aejd 
Aarjeraeat be>oetr| all tbe trraaurea a^uared during a kfe of 
Uaweauang demotion to art — abe clreriabea the' little bam atati- 
leatniitg tlie eariieat niueiml in at nan ten t with which abe waa 
ae<|uaMited. Opening It daintily and delicately, abe anil 
prod wee a leJlered end patched aperimen of tbe genua violin 
— no eoally Straduarui« or GiMrnrriua. no nnlky totigiied 
Stainer: but a plain attdle," rracked and atriiigirea, , 
atwry .p^iroe-i of tbe anoat pea feet of tauneeJ -.nfn.nieitt*. 
Ae abe takee It from iu wteat, abe faJU imfuraXly into the 
poaliioe of the violiukal, ami in a voice of that ant-tit, peaaa 
traUng force which eoiiatkutea wbatUkajaely cajled a "eym- 
paktbetic tpuallty," rjontinoea: I bve the vaolin, and would 
play it every day if I were permitted to do ao. bwt | am not 
peranUtod. It ia auaprrted that tbe MiiiUmlt-ad attitude and 
tbe powerful ribralion would by no neana improve cether my 
phyaicei or muaaral lone tor the evening. But I regret tbe 
violin Deverlbelraa, and lore thai one very much indeed ; ft>e 
it ia tbe irjetniiwci t I pfetyed on at fiaira round the eoawitry to 
help any people to taaeen-y while I waa yet a litlle child I 
am, aa yon hear, a peasant bnm, and am proud! of it i " and 
tbe fair head aa flung bark, the blue eyes throw out a brigbrer 
ray. ami tbe eoft mrta art abaketi, aa tbe well known poiitiwn 
of Mme. N%eema.Hte. NVnada Is coined a 
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" —It ia warfaa i Cat taajan, 30 WiM Slr.tl, A Will- 
UMB A Oa , MJ ir«aaaaf[aa Sna, A. K i i.fcj.u '<i ' Waaa- 
iajeaa .m - r r. „ . j aa far fwMaarrr; aa JVraa Tmk e» A. Sua- 
T.ae, Ja , 39 Vatam acuere, end Uocoanta, Oaawee A Co.. 
II iuat Hut. «a eBueeVnt* ay W. u. Boaea * oa , //or 



Thu lime, whan the ailolled weak had dad, 
Nil word or mewnmger aria aent from home 
To auiamcai IViiedetin. 8b> decayed 
Una da;, anil two, and three, and Hani r« 
Ami Unuli avid, - I i„wat return ,al m.! 
I know mj «K.lber . raiud, — I 'n diaibryed 



And aba M aii|(Tr with oaa, end wahla now 
Fur cue ui ootaia without anuUier cajt ! " 
Abe) naught thai Sontk.'. mad. eU drtUed, 
No argument or eloquence, erailad 
To change her purpoea. Ho aba came to hint 
Ona morning mi;, with tha boat; worda, 
•• r-.raw.lL - I Sana*. ! AaaUtM 

Of Nma'e journey, on my way to ilajr. 
And 1 will join bar, and am aj prepared." 

» But yon will eoene again, any BeoedeUa! " 
Ha cyiad, aial raaaiHMuualjr aeiaed bar bandja. 
" I'roealae, — oar, .wear, yum will return la worn 
8ooq, enon, — Waa you would aaa aua — Oh. my Love, 
liow an I beer that too aud I ekould taut ! " 
"I will. I wit, I pcooaiae! Kit. 
1 ahall come look to you I " aba mid ; and then. 
Era lie could bold her faat, .ped to the dour. 
Uul on IV thruahotd lurnad. Sew lack met uaon, 
And tana; bar anna about bin, wtuaperiug, brwalhaaaa, 
" And yet if I aaoukl oot return, — wot aoon, — 
For ah:u ld any mother keep oaa fur a while, 
I moot aubaoU ana to Uul uanalty, — 
But traat ma, aural/ I will come erelong ! 
lit thanked a tbooaand liiuea, Seitalo, aaa lota. 
For ail the aauaiiig awwaUaaaa of then i 
AI 




To tboaa aba Ml behind, dragged aloarl. «, 
J^lraa and |g 



aadlr aolaaad ll. awaai, brirhl be. 
t aud oftari u> an opamng door 



'I 

Wilb tha raarua bopa la aw It an tar tbara. 
For ak, 't waa true aooaxb, aba aoor* bad laanied 
To km bar ae the apple <J her ajo ! 
Sew, too, had bad a daoghler korur ago, 
Aud fcmdlr auiciad aba mnet now bwra baaai 
Aa tall Mid (air aa tbia, if Mtmreri had not 
Sean tt I* aajl Iba dear babe U> Hitnaeu* ! 
And Saoiio tWirbl in Irutb. aunahioe and aprlaat 
Had aiaddaail. nutad rrowa Ibe dark oped aarth. 
Hie labor Hafirad Uaat da; | — the lifbt wee wroo.-, 
Hia band unataadr, and Oaa OOOTae warped, 
The colon wowld not mt.ii;k aa be wtabod. — 
All thioga aaecoad aoeuakow out of Joiul end tunc, 
Till wearied and impatient he ■ prang up, 
I>fft boplraa work behind, and haeteued out 
To wander through the wkol akreota aloaat. 
And went fall the morrow aeetnad to tring 
Siuall hope or prouiiae of aaujbt brtter Uuaga. 
And thu. a week w«e on ia undoiirht 



KeeolTrd to go lo her that aery eve 
And bring her back with bine at rverr coat, — 
A light faultier «Up aiule in, arid aba 
YYboea uuage rantr left bloa day or night 
Threw herarJf weeping on hia hreaat and cried, 
"Mr Santio, 1 hare come to you again ! 
Now keep naa and be kind to waa forever : " 

Spcecbkvi wiUi glad nrpriM, he held her thee 
An iaietaail, when aha aald bataraan bar aoha. 
And many paueaa iu lire Irukea apeaeb, — 
M My poor ojd eaotbar la ta> aaore ! Hoe akapt 
So long aikI uu> one mom three dart ago, 
I want to oa*, kail could not waken 'her; 
God in the night had taken her away! 
I would hare aaat ( 
To bring Ike i 



We hud I*t in the ground' Oh, tbU great blow 
Haa roam as ruddraily, I cm acarce brlirr* 
I ahall not aee her more ! Bud oh, tha bouaa 
laiokial ao dawrlad, dark, and dear dale, 
I eould not auy, but hoatrned hen to you! 
Ah, aha waa good la toe. aud lored me well. 
Though the but Little ahowed it, and aeentu 
Ami .he waa ail I had! There a no one • 
In all the whole wide world to claim end own naa! •' 

But Ikla le joy, not cauaa fur Ion, dear heart ! 
Sunk, bed well liagh cried, but rWkad hi ..-.If, 
Ai. J only alraiiwd her to hie hroit end aaad, 
" O Lnre, aareet l^oie, now you an mine ho truth ! 11 
Then lutr.u.1 long in alanit .ympathy 
Aa. 



How ahe b 

Oiaplreeed and wroth, but won bar pardon aoon; 
Haw ahe bad wwnatimn alighUy aikad of late. 
Yet ne'er eiuufdalnad, and oarer apoka of thla. 
Hut bow ane felt well een that aha had died 
At panne with trod and her, and all the world. 
And whan liar aiea oft tilled and orarftmad, 



a gnaTing child. 
Till Ac looked up and atailed aoi>d her lean 

Tbue Uoueerd end faded aprtng'a a wear bud. and bkawmi. 

And ripaaanl into ruiusier'. g.oden fruit, 

While ■anaadrtla dwell la .Saeuio'a hoeae 

Ixng. kafipy waeka, — haprjy for ell and ail ; 

For, though ahe often eat alone, and wept 

Her grainiuira memory much, when Santio came 



And, arcing lie grew aad to find her eo, 
Isbe learned to ^ed ber tear. In mi .t firat, 

And then at length ibey otwaed (a row. Her heart 
Grew lighter, and her ewilloa eanaa book again. 
And the new grief eeeeued nierged arid loat, well-nigh. 
In the old cttdueae, — what though l 
Sir acurce aaw Saiuio throngh the w 



whole long day; 
For, taking gf the buey Kfe once nun 
Wh.„ eoune ber comiiar hod en i 
lie waa much aWnt, head and ha. 
On weighty errand. ; or from uxaril till ere 
Strmngrn aud pupile thrvnged the trulet 
All eager fur the maater'a aye end wonl. 
m IbnedetU ehjly kept I 



rhan 

Akofand hktdar. out of light, ao 
liueaaed at her preeeaee. 
Who kiwwof.t Ufon: 

wofoU, 



Came to the kitchen. 
WUk Nina now, and buaily at 
And talked Is her an hour, anal rjieaeauUy 
Hrltwd on the akowly anoring linie. And I 
With dalaaaU regard and aublle tact, 
Honored Utla ahriukiiig mndeaty In her. 

Once be hod genUy qiaretinond her. — a day 
That gwaau wen bidden to a merry feaot. 
Hut when ahe looked ai him with parading eyea, 
Aad tamely abook her head, be prraaad no fwrtbar, 
And only aoid. " My poor, aaret, eopkin bird, 
Han paAiehee yet a little while ! 'Twill not 
Be earr thaw, — I ahall to free era keig 
To come to yoa again, and then, deer heart. 
We'll try our wluge an many a Jojo 
Through woo.1 and lleld together!" 

Lang that nlgbt 
She lay awake, and from ber chamber beard 
Far off the Bound of laughter and load emig 
King through the ailetit bower, and aadly I bought 
1 bat Sanaa, a heart waa far away Iroau her. 
Aad then, reanrm baring all the Ion be knew. — 
Had ahe not often ftoau Ike window watched 
How, when he ecarcw afew arad. a boat of fl 



She humbly 
And wondered what he 
To lore ao well. 



And aumlner burned with fierre and pawcar heal 
From out a blaring aky of i n e r t du e blue 
I . -an no the parriilag areata and thinly I 
The city ire** dna*tUil, fr^od. and pupil. 
rle.1 frnra liar wltharu.g breath, and Souaw t 
Waa left an aulknde; far be alone, 
The gnateat udnrer amour them ak, 

' and entered not hia hand, 
immortal work. And now 
come to him again. 

Keen morning to Ike work-room, urlugtng ho 
Whrrr-lth to malt It bright. 

It long ha 

To aeani a auupbi and moat natural thing 
Thue to be walk him; thrilled her no. oo mora 
WUk eoo*<Mnt ne.^aiid ^g-fj^^"* J"* 

(>r J d\Tw^^.aTua^im W '! a, eTer teod.'riy*' ^ 



[ nigh ever geuUy. And yet i 
A aublle fin burned oa hia Li pa: he atraioed he. 
W ilk a rwift, naeeiiNiate arroeiiaee la be. heart 
Tliat maile W all rink, and trembling break awe 
From hia enclrejiug amia. while he, without 
A tingle word, but with a -range, dark look. 



I far aa the day. went on. 



And aa* dreary night, — 
A threatened akorm had bunt toward, fall of are. 
And alill Ik* auhhang wind, eearur quieted 
From iU (rat fury, aaaanad about Ike koaaae, — 
She thought alia beard a aoft, half Oilied .igh 
(Vnaaa the. nigh her ckanlwr dour, " O Bemdetta! " 
Slortlad, w.tb wide eye. atraiaiug through the dark, 
far a time, 
aoftly than before,— 
•LI LkMdclu mine! " She knew the roloa. 
And fancied it rote up ckae to the Suae. 
-Sorbin anon hia kneea ' — euch iroage tlaahed 
Swiftly before bar, aa aba trembling preened 
Her odd. cleaned hand, upon bar burning eyea. 
OutaMr the fainter! etir, — a gliding atep 
That crept away at n c qail f aa aa a breath 
Hut far the feeeue creaking of the atein, — 

By any sound aara that of the great t 
That now began to fail again, and heat 
With gentle patter on toe window-pane. 
That BenedrtU, — burying ber lace 
I harp ia the pillowa, while a reaming wiak 
Her aaotber lire.!, aha ware at borne oace more. 
Stole ea bar aching heart, _ wondered era loag 
If it could ail tun nam a Iron hied dream, 
Or aoiiie |<cr little nibbling mouae, cat Imp, 
Han atartlad her from elerp. Aud eoodectog thua, 
Lay wide awake un til Ike early daww 
Crept upward In the akin ; knew not thai 
The aauie etdl roof, a burning, rtccni-tnaa 
Through all the night had wreeUed wltk i 
In a luig. bitter atruggle, and that he 
Who alowly Umbi at length nee from hia I 
Cried artkh white apt. bat firm, oulifted brow, 
" My ood, what ela then eraa, it U atoned! - 



And when the went that morning to Uie a 
The eye. that oact hen wen eo frank and clear 
loai .be coat dowe her own. -What le U, UneV" 
He Baked, and look bar haid., ewlft to detect 
The unwonted ahadow on ber fare. « Methlaka 
You ban nut reeked well ! " •• Mj Saiuio, — ay, — 
Smiiethang. I anaroe know what, — perthanoe a mouae 
llroke on my ueeo. and he|it me long awake! " 
-A mouae!" he aoid -flow!- But 1 eanoot let 
A naughty aaouee dun 
We muet ban Nina — 
He'll trouble you no mora ! 



m kboaa awwnl eyea of . 
eat a trap far him,— 

• ■» 



And. 



He enr prored ao kind, ao gently tender, 
tilling her acnietimee. Little Slater mine, 
rut tlr.ie.lelu . ,ntrful heart went oat 



With dra p e r km each day, and dung to him 
In undivided omiAdraca; and life 
Fluwed on In aaeetcat, eioiaflim nmrner peace 
To both of them. San that ona other day 
He marked a ahade on Ikmedatka'a brow, 
And when he qucationed ber. ahe raid at length, 
Though with half bnilatiiig worda. - 1 eat 
Below, okua lo the window, aad o'ar heard 
Two men that talked vigatlwr In the atrwat. 
They atopnad and pointed bo Uila bonae. and 
And and 111 thing, of ua! Of you, — anil ane ! ' 
'■ Pooh, little Slater, la that all your grief? "' 
Ha gayly cned. " Than pray you be omeoaed ! 
Ay, let them babble to their bearta' emitant. 
VYhat matter, unto you and me, dear Lore, 
The goaaip of aueh idle toneruea? Think yoa 
If the bleat SoinU and arblle-wlnowd little Angela, 
Or your dear BKHlwr, 'mid Ike Joja of bearm. 
Look down un aa. they .hake their need, and frown? 
Nay, bat I tea yoa Ibey moat kindly anile! " 

ITbaeeealaoWl 
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CULTURE AND MUSIC. 

(tram Ik* LotUM M»fcil Slsadsnl.J 



Now thai the universities have nil closed 
their doors aguiust candidates for musical de- 
grees who will not or cannot furnish proof of I 
having received at least some part of what 
is usually described as " a liberal education," 
doubts are beginning to find 
whether those literary riunlittc 



a composer, executant, or teacher ? " Much ■ 
every way. Tlx- advantages of culture to 
I the musician are incalculable ; and if the ad- 
rates of ignorance could point to a single 
I great musician who was not also an educated 
man, we should yet contend that education, 1 
culture, and acquaintance with other arts, 
would have widened his views and refined | 
erance as to his intellect, and made him to that extent a I 
cms will be of greater musician than he was. We shall not I 
any further use to a candidate after they bo astonished at any wild statements which 
have served as the first ateppiiig-ttone to the may be made for the purpose of supporting 
acquisition of the degree. These doubu em- a weak cause ; and if it should be alleged 
anate, for the most part, from the same quar- 1 that the most brilliant stars in the musical | 
ters as the complaints about the utility of , firmament were not cultured men, we should, 
musical degrees, and it is only natural that , even after receiving evidence in support of 
they who attach no importance to such de- such an assertion — which evidence we ven- 
grees should attempt to cast ridicule upon turc to think would not be forthcoming — still 
the educational tests by which those degrees I dare to believe that if they were so great 
must now be preceded. The people who tell ] without culture, they would have lieen far 
us that the science of acoustics hits uo connec- 
tion with the art of music will, of course, con- 
tend not ouly that a musician will be no bet- 
ter in any way because ho can translate 
Xenophon and Horace, work all the prob- 
lems in the first six booksof Euclid, or arrive 
at a rapid solution of a difficult numeric*] 
pustlo by means of an algebraic equation, 
but that he can lie fully equipped for his art 
without 

terpoint. For, if it means anything 
this is what is involved in the outcry, long 
ago raised, and recently revived, against mu- 
sical degrees. litis part of the question, 
however, lies within very narrow limits. A 
be he great or small, known or 
, cannot work without harmony, and 
if it be contended that genius cau dispense 
with counterpoint, harmony, fugue, etc., we 
cau only say that the genius who has dis- 
with these requirements has not yet 
", but, if existent at all. has hitherto 
I his sweetness on the air of some des- 
ert unknown to fame. It is absurd in the 
extreme to talk of writing fugal choruses 
without a knowledge of fugal rules, or of 
composing luinnouious music without first 
studying the laws of harmony | ami this be- 
ing so, it is equally absurd to rant against 
degrees which prove a mans fitness to exer- 
ciso the calling by which be has elected to 
live. Every musician who is not a charla- 
tan ought to know the things against which 
this outcry is raised; the great matters — 
with the exception of that one wiseacre who 
strives to show that Handel was not n musi- 
cian — all knew them ; it is impossible to bo 
a musician without knowing them ; and a mu- 
sical decree is a proof to the world that its 
holder does kuow them. Less lluin this a 
degree cannot lie ; more than this it docs not 
pretend to be. To sneer at musical deg 
seems to us to indicate but little knowledge 
and less wisdom. 

But, on the other aspect of the case, — the 
advantage of literary culture to a composer, 
— there is also much to be said. The mod- 
em apostles of a musical agnotia think ap- 
parently that they have made out a grand 
case when they liave triumplusntly asked, in 
a tone which implies that a reply will never 
be forthcoming, " What the better will a mu- 
sician lie for knowing Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
quadratic equations, or conic sections ? Of 



greater with it- We have never heard of 
musical degrees being despised by those who 
hail by sheer force of intellect obtained them, 
nor have we yet seen learning or culture de- 
cried by those who possessed either. 

Culture — the mental discipline which real 
education ensures — is advantageous in many 
ways to any one who intends to follow music 
as a profession. It gives, to begin with, that 
iut a knowledge of harmony and coun- 1 mental grasp, that grip, that firm hold of a 
int. For, if it means anything at all, ! subject, that concentration of mind upon one 

thing at a time, and that energy of purpose, 
the absence of which has squandered so many 
lives, made abortive so many uoble resolves, 
and utterly ruined so much of what would 
otherwise have been magnificent art-work. 
The man whose mind has been trained by 
translating involved Latin sentences, or solv- 
ing intricate mathematical problems, is accus- 
tomed to hard thinking, close reasoning, dear 
definition, and the tracking out of subtle dis- 
tinctions i he carries these habits of mind into 
all his work, and whether bo possess a genius 
for compositiou or not, he can no moro help 
being influenced through life by such a train- 
ing than he can alter his suture. His music, 
as well as his whole life, will bear the un 
inisuikable impress of his culture. The 
entire man is moulded by it, 
not, even if be wished it, escape from its 



The actual benefits which a rigid classical 
and mathematical training coufera upon a 
man, whether he ho a genius or not. are 
many, and among tliera are these — power of 
concentration, which enables a man to bring 
his whole soul to bear upon tho work in 
hand ; clearntu of mind, which stamps his 
mental work, as it were, with the brand of 
lucid, logical, sequential thought; rnern 
power, which helps him to lay hold of sug' 

their adveut even though that may not bo a 
fitting time for their elaboration, and lay 
them by for future use ; and an exalted stand- 
ard of perfection, which, by excluding low 
aims, effectually prevents him from frittering 
away his powers upon work which is un 
worthy of him. Now, if these advantages 
are bestowed by culture, — which no cultured 
man will for a moment doubt, — it becomes 
necessary, in order to avoid confusion of 
thought, to point out what genius can and 
cannot do for its possessor. Men of genius, 
whul use cun these thing be to him, cither "as especially musicians, are coming to lie looked 



on from an art point of view much as tho 
apostles of Christianity are too often regarded 
irom a religious point of view, as exalted be- 
ings who had pleasures, did work, and lived 
lives quite beyoud the ken of common mortals. 
These ideas are not healthy, and do grievous 
injury to art and to religion. Those apostles 
were " men of like passions with ourselves," 
who had to live pretty much under the same 
conditions as other men lived, and do their 
work amid tbe ordinary, common relation- 
ships of every-day life. Tbe same is true of 
any one of the great composers, the part 
which " genius " (as tbe word is commonly 
1) took in tbe production of any 
inspired musical work was not nearly so great 
as most people seem to imagine, while tho 
nfiuence of those qualities of mind which we 
have indicated as the result of culture, and 
which are not peculiar to men of genius, was 
far greater than many are prepared to admit. 
Genius no doubt originated the divine mel- 
odies of Spohr's " Power of Sound," or Beet- 
hoven's B-flat Symphony, or Mozart's "Jupi- 
ter " Symphony ; but it was not, we think, 
genius which developed the "form" in which 
those deathless works are cast, seeing that 
" good form " is found in many works which 
do not contain one spark of genius ; and 
it was certainly not genius which enabled 
these composers to write oorrectly for the 
in an orchestra, or to mould their 
divine thoughts in a shape which should ren- 
tier them intelligible to the ordinary mind. 
Genius can suggest, in a vague way, — at 
tiroes a very vague way indeed. — thoughts 
which arc without doubt inspired ; but genius 
alone does not sod cannot enable its pos- 
sessor to benefit the world by his inspiration. 
It is here that the work of genius ends and 
that of culture begins ; and when details 
have to be considered, ways and means found 
out, and practical euds accomplished, unaided 
genius is powerless, and even inspiration sinks 
baffled if it cannot fall back upon those men- 
tal qualities which only culture can bring to 
perfection. Men of genius are numerous; 

in all earnestness when we say 
are the recipients of inspired 
ideas of whom the world never hears, because 
they have not received that culture by which 
alone their genius can be made manifest and 
their inspiration utilised for the benefit of 
fellows. It is inexpressibly painful to 
of what the world loses when her men 
of genius are not also men of culture? In- 



gcuius is born in more men 
knows of; bat it is ouly 



ouly 

when it finds a cultured mind that it thrives 
and grows. How much good work is lost 
because men lack concenlrative power, clear- 
ness of thought, reserve force, and high ideas 
of perfection ! The great masters of music 
were all inspired men ; but they were 
than this — they were cultured me 
thinkers, logical reasoners, systematic work- 
ers ; their works prove this beyond all con- 
troversy. If they were not all trained by 
means of Latin. Greek, or mathematics, they 
were trained by means which produced tho 
same results. Hud it been otherwise, they 
could not possibly have left behind litem 
those works which have shed upon their 
names an undying lustre. 
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Whatever position a musician may be 
called to fill, he will be a better man if be 
be a cultured man, even though lie have no 
more culture than is implied in the prelimi- 
nary literary teat which ia now tho indispen- 
sable first step to a musical degree at the 
tlirco universities, — not because so much 
Latin or Greek will effect certain remit*, 
hut because the mental effort iieoessarv to 
attain those languages trains the whole mind, 
brings a man, so to speak, within his own 
grasp, subdues his mind to his will, and gives 
him that self control which is the liest prep- 
aration for the work of life. If he is to be 
a cathedral organist, his culture will widen 
his views, and make his dicta on art-mat- 
ter* respected as well as worthy of respect. 
If he is called to act as a pariah organ- 
ist, be will carry with him into the service 
of the church a delicacy and refinement 
which will be of priceless value to sacred art. 
If he be a conductor, his trained mind will 
act like magic on those who place themselves 
under hia guidance and oliey his baton. If 
lie is a teacher only, ho will he free from that 
rudeness which too often marks the unlettered 
musician, and renders him contemptible in 
the oyes of those who employ bim only be- 
cause there ia no other teacher. And if, in 
any of these positions, he have genius as well 
a* culture, ho will be able to bring to bear 
upon his inspired thoughts a clear, logical, 
well-trained mind ; he will be able to use lu 
odd minutes which are all 
can In these days spare for 
4 he will, above all, be saved 
by his cultured intellect from composing any- 
thing « common or unclean," or falling into 
the deadly snare of writing down to popular 



« Sep* atiluoi rrrtai limns qua- digns kgi lint 
Scnpswu*. neroa la ut tainsUir Uirb* kuras, 
Coa lotus panels lertoribus." 

Nothing so much as culture will give to an 
inspired composer that divine satisfaction in 
his work which will enable him to be " con- 
tent with few readers," and confident in tho 
verdict of posterity. It is culpable folly to de- 
spise culture, and to try to convince mu-icians 
that they will be no better for their learning, 
seeing that no man, whatever hi* genius, un- 
less be be aided by those powers of mind 
which culture (and not genius) must devel- 
op, can prevent his inspired thought* from 
being lost iu eternal 



IS MEM0R1AM: AUGUST KREISSMANN. 

ADIIKK*.!* BY r. II. UXDKKWOOD. 

[Oa Frida; snniiw, Jane lata, las Orpheus Musical 
SqchSt, of Hooaosi, be Id at IU mums s mrliHirid arnica isi 
honor of Its tin* cunoVtor. Auuitkt KMfcltsMA\x, wbu 
died In tlferoanj Marra 12, 187*. The eurcim, ah - ■ 
««m pn«aia, vers vary iinprsaaits, aotwIsUnfc 1 1 ) of to* 
Silurian, kj th* OllhsSS, ot tha Umo Grare Son*;, " I*. 
■Mao ut Frisds." (It) An sddrass h, t. U. Uidmd, 
E*l (lll^^^-ITsteslUnOlsdrUiiMKsh.'' (4) 
Address in Garmau bj Dr. B. D* nmdnrf, <».) Arna. 
Dal. from Caarahlai'a Mass, Ut sssla rows*. Mr Indrr- 
1 as the maaincrlf* at bis address 



are met to do honor to the memory of 
t Kreissmann. The elder members of the 
us Society do not need to be told what 
• of loan he was. To those who knew 
he was more than a name. But new gen- 
press on ; the glad and eager eyes of 
youth look forward and not backward ; ami aft 




ligence, as well as his prol 
I be had also a fine voic«. 



the lapse of a very fe.w years, when this roost 
mong us passes away, wc 
the terrible truth of the Roman 
poet : f'ulvis el umbra nasi. We are dust and 
a shade. 

To brighten the failing lineaments nf our la- 
mented friend, and to restore for the time the 
semblance of life to bis person and character, it 
may bo allowed briefly to recount something of 
his history and of his work in the world. 

He was born in 1823 in Frankenhausen. Thu- 
rlngla; probably in bumble circumstances. He 
studied music at KndolsUdt, anil hail learned to 
play the bassoon. The Princess Caroline, of 
Schombcrg Llppe, had observed his bright face, 
hU look of inter 
and, finding lui 
hia patroness. 

He went to 

Into society and was recognised as a rising man. 
There he studied history and languages, as well 
as music ami harmony. There, too, he found 
powerful friends in the family of Langerfeldt, 
two of whom are members of our society to-day. 

In 1MI he went to Leipzig and entered the 
Conservatory, where be remained a diligent stu- 
dent for two year*. He next passed two years 
at Milan for the purpose of perfecting his vocal 
training. Upon returning to Leipzig lie married, 
and shortly after sailed to America, arriving in 
New York in 1849. 

The Princess Caroline died In A84S, but die 
Prince, who was himself Interested in the young 
muaician, continued the payment of the allow- 
ance she had granted him up to tho time of bis 
leaving Milan. 

The patronage of the great only aided In the 
development of Krelsamann's artistic nature ; it 
is hardly necessary to say that no culture can 
create a poetic soul. The sense of beauty, the 
instinct of grace, tho perception of symmetry and 
fitness, are inborn : and they will manifest them- 
selves, whether In the tones of an orchestral 
player, in the natural voice and untaught master)' 
of a singer, in the forms of a sculptor or wood- 
carver, or in the fine lines and harmonious colors 
of the painter. 

Krelssmann was born an artist, and felt in his 
soul the overpowering infiuence of the ideal in 
art. It was fortunate indeed that lie was assisted 
in hia early days ; but it was the world's good 
fortune as much as hia own. The Princess was 
one of the Instruments of Providence. 

Upon hia arrival in New York lie had the good 
fortwno to make the acquaintance of Dr. Lowell 
Mason, then at the height of his reputation and 
influence, and through bim was introduced to the 
musical public. He attended musical conven- 
tions as a solo singer under Dr. Mason's manage- 
ment, and after a time came to Boston. 

Here his true musical life began. Here he 
became known to those who loved music for 
music's sake ; and he brought with him the fresh- 
est and finest songs then known. From him the 



every person in this 
this way. 

the time I am 



of we 



Boston public first beard the 
of Schubert, Frana, and 
mundane grave* of Abt, and die immortal strains 
of the " Adelaide " of Beethoven. The classic 
forms, the perfect accompaniments, — all that 
m iker the typical German song the interpreter 
of thought and emotion, — were first revealed in 
any large way to the Boston publie by August 
Kreissmann. It is a trite I Kit significant phrase, 
but be became the fashion. People who had 
starved upon the inanities' of modern psalmody, 
who were tired of the forced brilliancy of Italian 
opera, and were disgusted with the commonplaces 
of British composers, found in the 



pleasure. Directly or remotely 
knowledge, feeling, ami capacity uf 



speaks of domestic cigars and native wine, — lo 
fragments of opera im|ierfectly rendered, and to 
English ballads and glees. I am not depreciating 
the music of other nations, and I do not consider 
that liermany, by any means, has the monopoly 
of vocal art or composition. But it was from 
Germany that we learned lhat a song, whether 
for a single voice or in parts, was a composite 
idea, — that words and music, thought and form, 
melody and accompaniment, should be part* of 
one whole. 

Whatever was best In musical society became 

Ws'fri'ends U^'Zntfon th° m^sksi kml™" of 
Boston. The Chickerings, in particular.-were his 
ardent supporters ; and the Dwighls, Schlesingeri, 
Dreaela, Uphams, Apthorps, Lorings, and many 
more, were constant and devoted to him. 

Hero was the sphere of his activity. German 
by birth and training, he became a Bostonian to 
hia heart's core. He left his native land at ma- 
turity, upon completing his studies, and only 
returned there when disease had totally incapaci- 
tates! him tor labor. It was a second transplant- 
ing of a full-grown tree. His own country, 
knew but little of him. Boston was 
a home, ami Boston I 
He was largely occupied 
and sang at first in the Rev. 
church, at die corner of Han k 
Beech Street, since demolished. Afterwards, 
for a considerable period, he led the choir at die 
Rev. Edward E. Hale's church. This situation 
he resigned on account of ill health. Subse- 
quently he sang at St. Mark'a, and later at Brook- 
line. All the lime he was engaged in composing 
or adapting andiems and motets for the ser- 
vices. Though lie was not in any sense a error 
composer, his work was marked by an original 
vein of melody, by refined taste, and religious 
feeling. 

During his season of greatest prosperitv he 
No. H Hudson Street, where lie gave 



were his happiest days, — days of active and c 
tented lahor, crowned with success, and 
to dear and enduring friendships. Equally free 
from penuriousness and prodigality, he lived a 
life of serene pleasure, cheered by the thought 
that his modest savings would render bis last 
days comfortable 

In this period he had many pupils whose voices 
and style he formed, and who yet remain with 
us, glad to acknowledge their obligations to tho 
master. 

We are chiefly interested, however, in another 
sphere of hia activity. Within a year after his 
coming to Boston he began lo drill choruses, both 
A society of i 



met for some time at PfafTs Hotel. Afterwards 
it was called die Mannerehor. Finally, In 1054, 
all die eligible members were brought together 
under the name of Orpheus. 

You can sou them in that most interesting old 
photograph in the steward's room. There are to 
be seen in youthful bloom Krelsamann, Weisa- 
bein, Langerfeldt, Heidenreich, Houaman, Engel- 
hard t. Gems, Isador Eichhcrg, Esharh, Roetb, 
Hetzer, Schraubslaedtcr, whom you will recog- 
nise as die fathers of the society. Some are 
dead, and MM are far away. God preserve and 
long continue with us those that are left I 

The Orpheus was the first among societies of 
the kind in America. Now every city boast* iu 
club, all modeled from their prototype. Krcias. 

He arranged 
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tbcir music. He wu an usiduous 
I drill-muter ; and bring himself linger 
r he accomplished unexpected 
numbers. He wu able «nd 
courteous, never swerving from principle, but 
maintaining his leadership with rare and exquisite 
tact. AU this he did freely, for tbe lure of ait ; 
wholly unselfish, because be toilet] for the pleasure- 
em! improvement of others, and without a thought 
of reward. 

In those day* there were no cabals or whisper- 
ings; none were absent or tardy; tbe society 
i as the Greek phalanx. Rehearsals. 

I every man in his place, 
proud of the growing renown of the society, and 
loyal to its self-sacrificing and energetic 



There were not then many skilled and accom- 
plished male singers in Boston, and the formation 
of the Orpheus, wu a work requiring patience. 
Since that time music hu been taught in common 
schools, and the knowledge and practice of the 
art are widely diffused ; and it hu been an easier 
task to form an Apollo or a Boylston chorus. 
The infancy of the Orpheus wu in the day of 




taste which have called them into being, let us 
not forget the labors of the pioneer conductor 
that made these grander successes possible. 

■ Other men labored, and ye have entered into 
their labors." I confidently, therefore, call upon 
the members of whatever societies are highest in 
renown to join with as in doing honor to the 
memory of August Kreissmann. 

Our friend came to this country in his early 
manhood, but in truth he wu always young. 
With sound physical health and steady nerves, 
he bad more than the usual exuberance of feeling ; 
and this wu not expended wholly on his art; 
his joyous spirit aod sunny smile irradiated 
every circle in which lie moved. Hence he was, 
mora than most musicians, a positive force and a 
controlling influence in the musical world. There 
are many fine natures that have not the faculty 
of communication. There are many musicians 
to whom the laws of harmony and the aesthetics 
nf music are matters of familiar knowledge, who 
yet preserve a cloistered privacy, and whose 
powers are known only to a fear most intimate 
friends. However profound these men may he, 
and however worthy of admiration, they can. 
not hope to wield any extended influence nor 
to enjoy any general appreciation. There are 

men who interpret tbe id 
and bring their coaceptiona 
apprehension. These mi 
than tbe possession of power ; their natures are 
magnetic, and they kindle the hearts of pupils 
and friends with their own enthusiasm. This, 
I think, wu the supreme quality of our friend 
Kreissmann. When be stood in his place u con- 
ductor, every person within reach felt his com 
mending influence. Those who looked at his 
earnest eyes and his strong compelling gestures 
felt that they must ling ; and when, after rehear- 
sal, be took hi* place with the first tenors, his 
the call of a chieftain to batUe. 




and presence, with a voice that wu noble by 
nature and refined by art ; with a generous, un- 
selfish heart ; with singular enthusiasm in his pro- 
fession, fortunate in every musical undertaking, 
gathering around him troop* of devoted friends, 
living a pure and simple life, exerting an influence 
unparalleled before his lime, and leaving behind 
him a memory of love and reverence. 

What could I say more ? He lived, and be 
loved. He followed the path of duty and per- 
formed his ap|K)inted tasks. 

It was not necessary for him to 



vocabulary of Cincinnati journalist*) may i 
to be somewhat belated, I hope they may yet 
prove of interest to some of your readers, u 
they have, been postponed with the object of 
making them more reliable and free from all ex- 



traneous 



lfll: 



It 



to 

la the summer of 1864 bit health began to fail. 
He tried the effects of medicinal springs, hut 
with little result. The physicians could do noth- 
ing for him. He wu reluctant to give up, but 
u tbe symptoms became more urgent be began 
to think that a change of climate might be bene- 
ficial. At all event* a season of rest amid the 
scene* of the fatherland would be a relief. He 
bail accumulated a modest competency, — so he 
supposed, — though by what mishap* and mis- 
management (not his own) that property wu 
scattered and lost, need not be related here. He 
went to Germany in 1886, and was for a time, I 
believe, at Carlsbad, where be obtained temporary 



year he returned to this country 
In Improved. health, though still feeble and a suf- 
ferer. The struggle continued for some year* 
between the strong will and the insidious disease. 
He gave lesson* when he could, and strove to be 
cheerful and to think of himself as getting tbe 
better of tbe enemy. For some time he wu one 
of the corp* of the Boston Conservatory. But 
be was not improving, nor even holding bis own. 
His infirmities increased, and he was sinking al* 
most to helplessness. 

In 1878 he went to Germany and settled in 
tbe little principality of Gera, He did not know 
that he bad gone to meet hi* fate. He taught u 
long m his infirmities would |iermil, but wu com- 
pelled finally to desist ; and I am afraid we must 
say that hi* later days were passed in gloom, if 
not in actual want. When hit condition became 
known here, friends hastened to send t him relief; 
and plan* were in progress which would have 
placed him In easy circumstances. But death 
came, and with kindly touch ended his sorrows 
with bis life, and left blra in the Long repose to 
which we are all tending. 

All wo can do I* to bo silent in the presence 
of tbe great mystery, — a mystery u inscrutable 
now u when the first man obeyed the resistless 



rtainly a pleuant 
custom to celebrate extraordinary feasts of song! 
In which hundreds participate, with festivities 
which assist in creating enthusiasm and make the 
people more susceptible for tbe art- repast in store, 
provided the necessary preparation for the latter 



was laid for the - North American 
it wu certainly not intended that the 
feature* at the biennial feasts should In any way 
interfere with tbcir artistic success ; for the differ- 
ent clause* of tbe constitution and lbs by-law* 
all testify to an earnest. desire to make the mu- 
sical features tbe chief end and aim of these ga th- 
ings. There Ls a trait in the German character 
called fjrmtiiklickkrit, — this word alone can 
express it. — which, when well directed, is a great 
help toward concentrated action, but when un- 
bridled is inclined to lead to excess. This tend- 
ency soon became prominent at the "Sangei- 
fests," and proved a decided drawback to the 

out the original object of making them instru- 
mental In furthering the progress of musical art 
In Cleveland this wu so unpleasantly evident 
that steps were at once taken to remedy tbe evil, 
and, u tbe sequel proved, with the best success. 
At tbe " Sangerfest " in Loui*ville, a mixed chorus 
for the first time took part, and the measures in- 
stituted to secure attendance on the rehearsals 
gave It a new musical importance. When Cin- 
cinnati wu decided upon u the place for hold- 
ing the next festival it became evident to every 
one that, in view of the remarkable musical and 
'hlevement* at the May festivals, no 
be spared to uphold the dignity of 
the gatherings of the " Sangerbund," by making 
this one, at Want, an artistic success. Ami it is 
a pleasant duty to chronicle that this end wu 
gained. 

Mr. Carl Bams, who wu elected musical di- 
rector, left nothing undone to Insure thorough 
preparation on the part of the societies attending. 
| So strictly were his injunctions obeyed that a 
large and influential society of male singers wu 
refused permission to participate, having hern 
found insufllcieutly prepared. At the Reception 
Concert the usual fisrmalities of transferring tbe 
banner of the " Bund " were dispatched u rapidly 



We know we shall 
bright ami I 
tone* of his 



look upon but 
i to the beloved 
*p bis friendly 



Affection may picture him in the Elysian fields, 
'joining in the melodies of the immortals; but 
with our finite faculties we have no ears for the 
sounds beyond sense. All that remain* to us I* 
the noble Image which arises In thought'* interior 
sphere at the sound of his name. 
He i* at rest. 

Wsrts nar, wsrtc tiur! (side 



the power of the man wu not the result of mere 
animal vigor. He did not revel in noise. Ue 
bad the finest appreciation of what wu lovely, 
tender, and pathetic; and the strains of bis 
chorus could be u soft u the west wind on a 
tranquil summer evening. 

In this harried sketch you will observe a man 
of fine physical powers, with attractive 



SAENGERKF.ST AT 
JUNE, 1879. 



CINCINNATI, 



In matters of musical criticism, when circum- 
stances tend for tbe time to prejudice or bias one, 
it is doubtless conducive to an impartial opinion 
that a period of time be permitted to elapse be- 
fore venturing to express it. While, therefore, the 
following remark* on tbe " Sangerfest " (a word 
sy now be called an Americanism in the 



tbe able direction of Mr. Otio 
Singer, by a chorus of singer* from Cincinnati 
only. It wu a promising Inauguration of the 
eerie* of concerts. The choruses, especially of 
tbe first part, were sung with spirit and precision. 
The volume of sound wu quite sufficient to 
produce a powerful effect In the vut hall, while 
the balance of the parts, and In consequence the 
tone-color, wu very good. The opening chorus 
was rendered with such spirit and enthusium u 
to put the audience into the happy frame of mi ad 
so essential to keep up the energy of tbe singer* 
and tbe interest of the listeners. The short 
ich form a characteristic 
of the oratorio, were given with intense 
In the second part there wu a percept- 
ible falling off in spirit and' accuracy, owing, 
doubtless, in a great measure to the late bour and 
the growing restlessness in the audience. The 
soprano solos were sung by Mow. Otto-Alvsleben, 
who, at the recommendation of Carl Reinecke, 
had been engaged to come from Dresden u 
" prima donna " for this festival. Her voice is 
In quality m 
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she u»> her resources so artistically that nothing 
appears wanting. Her phrasing i» most excel- 
lent, evidently ihe result of long ami wrioua 
iin.lv ; her vocalization very good, aa waa shown 
in her singing of the bravnri :iri» from CEloile 
</e iVora", in one of the matinee*. In the re- 
citatives her declamation waa admirable. Misa 
Jofie Jones- Yorke, one of the alto-soloist* of the 
Carl Roaa Opera Company in I>omlun. made the 
|KMaible of iho little allotted to her in the 
In the arioso, " But the Lord ia mind- 
m proved herself few*, 

of the music. The 
waa deepened by ber ringing at a aubse- 
Mr. rlsscbon" and Mr. Rcmmertx 
are so well known that it ia scarcely neceassry to 
say that they were fully equal to their parts in 

The programme of the second concert con- 
tained, aa principal numbers, M German Battle 
Vow and Prayer," by F. Mohnng, for bass solo 
and male chorus ; " Easter Morning," P. Hlller, 
soprano solo and male chorus ; and In the second 
part, ** Paradise Lost,'" by Rubinstein, for solo 
voices and mixed chorus. There were about 800 

Mr. Bams ap- 




had a right to expect a 
; boa when the first chord 



number the 
grand volume of 
after the 

not a lew of the thousands of listeners looked at 
■ in uttrr astonishment. Such an over- 
tone-ware had never roiled through 
the immense hall. The effect waa indescribable. 
Trumpets, trombones, and tubas were completely 
drowned ; the robust, powerful German voices 
alone were heard. It waa repeatedly said by 
persona qualified to pass judgment that such a 
male chorus had never been heard before in 
this country. Mr. Remmertx, In the baaa solo, 
displayed his powerful voice to Ihe beat advan- 
tage. In the Easter Morning," Madame Alva- 
lgat a disadvantage wl 

1 In bringing her part into 
the prominence given it by the composer, and in 
bringing out the original effect which the peculiar 
combination of a soprano-solo with male voices 
produces. Notwithstanding the site of the chorus, 
the ainglng waa throughout precise and accurate, 
and in some passages remarkable for the dynamic 
gradations observed The selections from Ru- 
binstein'a *' Paradise Lost " introduced the " full 
mixed thorn*," made up of societies from Louis- 
rille and Indianapolis, in addition to the local 
singers. Some parts of the composition are cotn- 
aaon place, others very interesting. In all the 

nt for making 

, and, although after the 
ringing of the male choruses, it was difficult to 
hold the interest of the audience, it waa duly 
appreciated. The solo parts were in good hands, 
having been assigned to Misa Heckle, a Cincin- 
nati singer, recently returned from a yenr'a study 
with Stock Hansen in Frankfort, Mr. Bischoff, and 
Mr, Remmertx. 

The musical event of the festival to which 
every one looked forward with the greatest in- 
terest was the performing of Verdi's M anient 
lltqwm. For months this work had been most 
carefully rehearsed with the chorus; and the or. 





With a large, wdl-traincd 
. efficiently numerous to execute the full 
■core without omitting any one of the instruments 
or substituting one for the other; finally, with 
t soloists, an excellent rendering was to be 



Verdi's work is one which, If justice ia to be 
done to it, must be spoken of at length. The 
occasional predominance of the opera composer 
over the evident desire to preserve the church 
style in the mass makes it of very unequal merit 
The perfect control, however, over all Ihe re- 
sources of the solo, chorus, and orchestra, which 
is shown on every page, must be admired. In 
many places the scoring ia almost audacious, 
bordering on the very extreme limits of what ia 
beautiful in art, while other paaaagea are treated 
with the greatest moderating and taste, at the 
saune lime with perfect originality; for instance, 
the Quid sum mieer " with the bassoon accom- 
paniment. Bat in the space of thla letter it • 
impossible to give even a superficial Idea of Ihe 
character of the work. The difficulties which 
in the course of the composition are thrown on 
the soloists, chorus, and orchestra are numerous, 
and frequently almost impracticable. While they 
were generally successfully surmounted, there 
were features in the performance whirh were 
most admirable. The "Dies Iras," the weighty 
baaa paaaage with tbe syncopations in the other 
parts of tbe " Rex tremendsr," were sung with 
thrilling effect, while the " Sanctus," which tbe 
composer calls a " fugoe for two choirs " (it ia 
nothing morn than a fugato), and the closing 
chorus, likewise a fugue, received a correct and 
transparent rendering. Tbe soloists were Mmc- 
Otto Alvsleben, Miss Cranch. Mr. Fritsch, and 
Mr. Whitney. In the solo parts Ihe mass pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties ; not only are the 
voices constantly employed In their widest com- 
pass, but in modulation there is an arbitrariness 
which makes perfect intonation ami the preserv- 
ing of the pitch extremely uncertain, as, for 
instance, the solo quartet, a cnpella, " Pie Jesu." 
It speaka well fur the artistic conscientiousness 
of the soloists thai, almost without exception, the 
ensemble parts were eung faultlessly in every re- 
spect; evidently they had been carefully prepared. 
The excellences of Mme. Alvaleben's singing, her 
her fine declamation, 
in producing effects, 

for which Ihe 

tunity, 

The meixo-aoprnno part, which ia really the most 
important of the solo voices in the mass, waa 
rendered by Miss Cranch in most admirable style. 
In addition to perfect vocalisation and pure into 
I nation in the most difficult intervals, there was a 
dramatic intensity and genuine feeling pervading J 
her alluring, which created a profound impression. \ 
| The duel " Krcnrdare, Jesu pie," for soprano and I 
mezzo-soprano, marked the climax in the per- 1 
fbrmance of the aoloiata, and worked up the au- 
dience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The 
understanding of the two ringers in every re- 
spect, in breathing, phrasing, dynamic changes, 
was perfect, and produced a most delightful effect. 
Mr. Fritsch waa at his beat. He never sang in 
Cincinnati to better advantage, although the tenor 
part ia very exacting. Mr. Whitney, in tbe bass 
solo, " Confuted ia," had occasion to display Mi 
beautiful voice and the dignity of bia style, while 
in the ensemble number he, as well aa Mr. Fritsch, 
showed praiseworthy moderation. 

I cannot close this abort sketch of Ihe evening 
concerts without making favorable mention of the 
orchestra. While tbe nucleus consisted of local 
musicians, the best available, talent waa engaged 
from neighboring cities, and the number swelled 
111) pieces. Especially noticeable was 
of the string orchestra in comparison to 
instruments. The effect was most ex- 
TV, e bran instruments, even in the load- 
eat paaaagea, never became unpleasantly promi- 
nent ; the coloring was always subdued by the 
of strings, a 



Of tbe three matinees I will not speak In de- 
tail, aa they offered nothing of special interest. 
Besides Ihe soloists already mentioned, User* ap- 
peared on the** occasions Misa Fricdenheimer, of 
I^witaville ; Misa Balalka, daughter of the well- 
known director, Hans Baiatka, now of Chicago ; 
Mr. Andres, with an organ solo; Mr. Carps, in 
the E flat piano concerto of Beethoven ; and 
Mr. Michael Brand a* 'cello-soloist, — tbe last 
three from Cincinnati. The musical success of 
the Sangerfest waa beyond a doubt highly satis- 
factory, and will doubtless assist materially in 
raising the standard of the coining festivals- The 
next one is to be held in Chicago in 188 J, The 
deficit, which entails on the subscribers of tbe 
guarantee fund a loss of twelve per cent, on their 
subscriptions, will be covered without much dif- 
ficulty. Mr. Bams, the mnaical director, and all 
those connected with the. preparing of muairal 
aa well as business affairs, can rest aattsfo 
the result. M 

Cixcufn-ATi, July 15. 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES. 1 
rnoti ■xteTKUCTtosta or nr. williah m. 

X. 

The finest shadows of things are seen by 
painters. Talk about mathematics I They don't 
develop a person like painting. 

You must love a thing in order to go on. L. 
T. comes down to the sea-side and finds a little 
atom of a thing, — a new moth. That moth ia 
a success. If people would only sing Ihe little 

note which they are intended to sing 1 J 

rings her note. She haa such love that I think 
abe will leave after her things that will excite an 
emotion that some smart things do nut. She haa 
Individual expression ; Uvea and 



It haa got to be from your heart's- blood, if it 'a 
only two marks on a shingle. 

I can feel enough in that apple-tree (sketch) 
to last three months, but I am too volatile to pass 
my time aa I see a sunset, a twilight. " I can't 
carry both into that apple-tree ; bat if I live 
long enough 1 may put something into that apple- 
tree, and do It In five minutea. 

A great deal haa got to be done materially in 
order to render things aesthetically. 

Very few who paint have any idea of subtle 
expression. Ingres could not bear Rembrandt. 
At Ihe lime of Rembrandt his contemporaries 
lliought little of him. They thought more of 
some of his scholars. 

Plenty of people admire Jacque ; but I I 
not turn my bead to see tbe best Jacque 
ever waa put on canvas. I don't like hia 1 
They are masks. There are very few thing* 
that fascinate me. Among the pupils* sketches 
I see thing! that make me feel that they have a 
power that 1* not developed. 

A picture ia not necessarily complete in itself. 
When tbe time cornea another person will come, 
who will take that up and go on farther. 

1 like Millet's work, and 1 like that of a baby 



Once I 



I hate conveniencea. That 'a my | 
I don't generally have convenien 
waa at Berville'a abop in Paris, and he 
me to buy a box of materials for i 
ing. I didn't want it a bit. Bat he kept preas- 
ing it upon me, and at last I took it because I 
could not hold out any longer. I give you my 
word, that box was the beginning of all the 
charcoal-drawing that 'a been done in America ; 
of my having any class in fact. I took it down 
into Brittany with roe, and liked it very much. 

I Copyrkrht, lfJ7», by Hata, M Kuewltoa. 
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I hid hardly ever used charcoal before; and 
when I made sketches they were on tcra|M of 
paper, and easily loaU This little box kept my 
things together, and interested me in that way of 
drawing. 



The people who live by 
with which they do nothing, are a set of logs. 
The community carries them. Every time they 
die there '• a song of angels. If people respected 
themselves there would he no such class, for they 
are made such by being bowed down to. It 
the giving muscles that we ought to on, not the 
Paralysis means having all the mus- 



I own all the greatness in Europe. I n- mem- 
ber the best pictures. They are mine; but I 'm 
willing those old kings should take care of them. 
If you see a Dower, pkk it and smell of it ; that 



The men who 



The individual ts 



Unconsciousness is superior dignity. Assump- 
tion of superiority is the one thing that arouses 
my indignation. I hare a feeling of respect for 
a certain kind of humility. I believe, with 
Rousseau, that every one we meet is superior to 
ns in some respect I can't see the first brutal 
thing in what is called the brute creation. Every 
human being has the elements of the animal 
creation. 

There 's a call for everything that 's fine ; but 
there is n't a market for so much competition. 

'Journal of iHujSic. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1879. 

11 — 

HEARING MUSIC ON COMPULSION. 

Music is an excellent thing, tn sis pJact. But 
too much of a good thing is not good. At all 
times and seasons, but especially in summer, one 
hears perforce a never ceasing medley and Ma- 
bel, or at least a general hnm, of instruments 
and voices, loud blasts of brace n harmony (or 
I half finished periods ami phrases, 
and bits of melody, mere haunting 
i of tunes so popular that they persecute 
us everywhere and turn the musical sensibili- 
ties into a source of torment, — tilings which 
we must hear and cannot escape, and yet to 
which we almost never listen. Now music to 
which one does not listen is of very doubtful 
benefit. It only distracts and dissipates the 
mind ; it confuses and bewilders, calls the atten- 
tion off from other things, without commanding 
any real, full attention to itself. Music, which is 
merely incidental to something else, to something 
which makes a more direct appeal, had in most 
cases better be left out altogether ; its presence 
is impertinent, irrelative to what is going on. 
Only when it is In itself the main thing, the 
direct, objective point of interest, do* it really 
speak to us, or do as any good, while in the way 
of musical culture it is worse than nothing ; it 
begets a habit of listless Inattention to that 
which, if it be of any account, is certainly enti- 
tled to a full and careful hearing, — not an in- 
voluntary hearing with the ears alone, hut a 
considerate hearing with the mind, and with a 
yielding up of heart, soul, and imagination to its 
influence. Musical babble is unedifying. It 
spoils the appetite for music that means some 
thing; 



Th 
in tin 
boat, 
fort, 
each 



its 



lomes round with summer. Band 
and gardens and on every steam- 
gan grinders, whistlers of Pina- 
keep the air full of melodies that cross 
other in all directions, to some of which, 



I 



bin 



could you select, you might listen, in safe seclu 
cion and get the good of them ; but such •• Stills 
Sieherheif is seldom found. W. would be 
choosers both of the what, the how, the when, 
and the where ; — then we can listen ; hot " on 
compulsion ? No I " Yet. on the simple ground 
of general cheerfulness, we all like this tuneful 
Babel well enough ; no one would have the air 
emptied of the commingling, crossing sounds ; 
tbey incite a general disposition to enjoyment, 
to free, rhythmic, genial life, a good reaction from 
the old Puritanic narrowness and stiffness. It 
is all well enough in that sense ; only it hardly 
counts In the sense of musical culture ; it does 
nut elevate the taste in music, nor does it prove 
us to be a musical people. The regular provis- 
ion, whether municipal or private, of open-air 
concerts for the people in the cool evenings, on 
the Common and the smaller parks and squares, 
is really commendable. To theme throng young 
and old, obedient to the desire to hear and listen 
ti> p«ej t-.i t -j e its Mr.d , w.- ,I..uIj: i.,;, -r.ml of 
the crowd try to hear, and give their best atten- 
tion to the music that is offered, though it be 
merely music by a band, and by a band all of 
brass, and it may lead to something better. 

With the inevitable out-door summer music 
we have no quarrel ; we only take from it the 
suggestion of our present topic, which is hearing 
music " on compulsion ; " and we wish to speak of 
certain forms of this, which we think may be 
capable of remedy. It is not for the first time 
that we allude to them. 

(I.) Here is a recent experience. It U the 
great annual academic festival at our oldest 
university, whom so many of us call Alma Mater, 
and delight to honor. It is a grand sight, — a 
thousand of her sons, age after age, in long pro- 
cession winding through the .shady grounds, and 
entering that vast dining-hall, to take their seats 
at table. Nowhere, probably, can you see such 
a number of such men assembled at a banquet ; 
in such a gathering tbe humblest shares the in- 
spiration of the whole. But during the hall' hour 
(nearlv) which it takes them to get all seated, 
tbe band, to whose martial strains they have been 
marching, having found its way to a high-arched 
gallery at one end of the resounding hall, con- 
tinues all lite while its loud, ringing, stunning 
march, with foil fortiuimo of hraxen monster 
tubas and shrill cornets; the terrible rimbombo 
making it impossible for the guests and class- 
mates to converse with one another, or even 
think, all are so erased by the unmeaning, utterly 
irrelative, tyrannical, oppressive noise. In some 
such scene, years ago, may Holmes have been 
moved to pray for " silence, like a poultice, to 
heal Use blows of sound." Such occurrences an: 
common on all such occasions. And though tire 
band, a portion of them, may then take gentler 
instruments, as viullns and 'cellos, to play inter- 
ludes between the speeches, it is cucuiuonly with 
no plan of any fitting of lite music to the word 
or topic, but all at random, like the music that 
we hear in theatres between tbe acts. And this 
for an audience of educated men, of men of cult- 
ure and refinement, who have been trained tn 
a sense of fitness and of taste in all things I One 
would say that such a dinner parly would de- 
mand either music after a carefully studied 
programme, fitted to the other exerenes and cal- 
culated tn enhance tbeir meaning and - idealise 
and somewhat perpetuate their influence, or else 
to be relieved from the presence of the disturber. 
Harvard has her Musical Professor at last, and 
her fifty 



students of the theory of music. Is it not time 
that she begin to treat the music of her festivals 
as an element of some significance beyond the 
mere timing of the march to dinner and relax- 
ing the strain of attention to s]>eeches dry or elo- 
quent 1 Should not her music set a worthy 
example of selections and pcrformancw, classical 
and tasteful and inspiring ? Now it is no better 
than one hears at a political rally in old Faneuil 
Hall ; indeed, the Utter is mure relevant to its 
occasion, since it brushes up old patriotic 
This Is one way in which we become ' 
the music of compulsion. 

(2.) But nowhere is the infliction quite so fla- 
grant as in theatres. You go to see and hear a 
play, a drama humorous or tragic, and you have 
to hear something else which you don't want, 
which is simply a bore and a distraction, which 
breaks the spell of the good acting, and rudely 
interrupts the continuity of the drama, will not 
let you talk with your neighbor, or even think 
the matter over ta yourself, but leaves you scat- 
ter-brained and with a headache. In this i 
a thing like Pinafore, which turns it 
opera, and makes the music paramount, the ele- 
ment that chiefly claims attention, is a real bless- 
ing ; and even to the poorest opera we can grant 
one virtue, if it had no other, namely, the suenee 
of the orchettra between the acts. For the music 
commonly played while the curtain is down is 
wholly irrelevant, anil even in a vulgar sense, 
impertinent. It has nothing to do with the play, 
either as preparation or continuation and iin- 
pruvesnent of its mood and its effect. It is a 
rude assault upon the ear and sense just when 
one requires a little rest and silence ; it kee|ia up 
what seems an endless and relentless re|ielilion of 
a dance tune 




a flute and revel in all sorts of florid va- 
riations, it is enough sometimes to drive one to 
despair. The appeal is to the lowest taste in 
the audience, and is sure to elicit much clapping 
of hands, while it fatigues and sickens those of 
finer culture. 

In the beat German theatres for the spoken 
drama, there is no music between the acts, and 
no orchestra is present, except when jiieces like 
Goethe's Eymont, or the Midfvmnur jYiyAi's 
Dream are presented, for which composers of 
genius, like Beethoven and MendclkKihn, have 
to the play, and 



Without any real Interruption of the 
rou can relax attention for a moment, and 
look round or talk with friends, anil find yourself 
fresh for the next installment of the play, with 
brain not distracted, brayed as in a inorlar by 
coarse, senseless, tedious noise called music. 
We are sure many persons would go to a good 
play oftener than they do, were this the practice 
in our theatres. But if there be music, let it be 
for music's sake, a thing that claims attention on 
its own account, and worthy to be listened to as 
sueb ; not flung at our brads while we are cor* 
ncrud and cannot escape it. lit an opera, bow* 
ever light, like Pinafore, it cultivates Use common 
taste; we do not think the musical entr'actes 
of the theatre, as a | 

(».) The very diffusion of i 
knowledge, so desirable in itse.f. has this uncom- 
fortable side to it. It compels us, — not ahso- 
lately, not directly, but yet practically, through 
our sympathies, our interest in concert-giving 
debutants, whose name is legion, through a good- 
natured disposition to encourage, to ncognice 
and duH* appreciate all degrees and kinds of 
real merit — to attend concert after concert, in 
season and out of season, and sit through lengthy 
of all sorts of compositions by all 
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the old and new composers, when one had much 
rather aUy at home ami make a little music by 
himwir, or find an hour for once to study music, 
or take a walk or cljat with friend*, or go to a 
scientific lecture, or a reading, or a play, — in 
short, to anything rather than the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth concert of a season still pro- 
tracted into the midsummer heats and dog- 
days. This compulsion, to he sure, chiefly weighs 
upon musical editors and critics, who, because 
they hare undertaken to give such notice as 
of the mora significant 



therefore to be held in . 
| (and ll, 



of musk, seem 
to make dis- 
in too many caws 
that passes In 
the way of musical publication or performance. 
The most unsatisfactory aspect of all such ex- 
pected, and therefore half-compulsory, listening 
and reporting ("criticising," if you please) is 
that it uses the poor editor and critic as an invol- 
untary advertising medium I But his ia not the 
only class that suffers ; all who have a name in 
the cunimunity for musical enthusiasm, taste, or 
knowledge, are more or leas appealed to in the 
same way to listen to the new comer, to sub- 
I to, or at least accept a complimentary in- 
to, the complimentary concert of lite 
newly arrived singer < 
the inhibition recital, 
singing and piano teacher's pupils in their turn. 
It is a penally we all pay for our love and taste 
for music. It has its pleasant and its irksome 
side. We do not know that there is any remedy 
to be found for it, or that it would not be surly 
ami unaniiable to seek one. We must make up 
our minds to hear much that we do not wish to 
bear, tsmch that is good intrinsically, but not 
good coming in the wrong time, when we can 
only hear with ears, not listen heart and soul, 
•imply a* the consequence of happening to be 




Til v * RtlTK BURRAOK KooM." — Mr. B. J. 
Lang baa furnished to the Huston correspondent 
of the iV/arte Tmdt Rteiev the following interest- 
ing description of a little practical scheme, suc- 
cessfully put In practice under bis (Mr. Lang's 
direction), for the benefit of earnest young piano- 
forte students. We bad long been intending to 
make some account of it ourselves; but since the 
New York paper has the sun of us, we are glad 
to borrow, hoping that by so doing we may lead 
some to avail themselves of the opportunity 
so generously and wisely offered. Mr. Lang 
writes : — 

" In the uscsr story of < 'hiekerii.c. A Sea's building, eo 
ensttils by an okvelcr, then esiats a tastefully fumleheel 
[ twe concert grand piano fortes end s Im- 
m containing every pises of mas it test eg. 
» pianofortes, ten ployers, snd tar twe piano fortes, 
lsl. Etery symphony, concerto, aver, 
tore, suite, elc- , rte , to the St tent in value of shout three 
thousand iMUra, is there, conveniently braand, with eetsjocrnes 
comperes. Uodsr appropriate mice far ths contetiienee of 
the b csvi fkkrk s, this room Is shsossttfy free to ei, even 
without the asking. That this wcs,dceful piece is In eoruUM 
see rroen roaming antil night, hse hem from lee mo 
I st ess rn.ugor.led ontd now (Marly twe years), Is a 



no lor two pieno-ecvie., ivu pie j en 
four plsyers (eight bands I. Eiery i 



long ss they (pie Meters. Cheering) occupy the building; 
Slid, furthrroiore, do gejearoualy supply, free of cost, the two 
grand paoKi-furtee. 

"Consider ohal delight one can get frum this pUez. 
Have youlewa^d pianofortes? Have yoa e hundred sod 
tny volusete ot BBsvJs for those two ptsrie-foclse ? This is a 
my expensive sort of uroilc, whus It Is not jest what oe» 
csres to own year in seal year out. This attractive place is 
died the ■• Kutll Burragv Kiinea." May this little dewrip- 

in not other of'our uiuikal renins." 

The rules stlaehad to toe use of the room srs simple, snd 
nut heaiprred by red tape: 

•• This room, with iu pisuv.. forte, sod library U four.hsnd 
sad sight, bend muaie for two pisno- fortes, ss intended far 
the use of 



H NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Tsta Nsxt Orana Skabux. — Mr. J. R. 0. H 
writes home from linden to the New York 7V ii. e e I ■• 




« L, The hour, fur the uee of the room are from 9 *. M. 
to e-eV r. IS. only. 

The uaaies of sD persons using the room must be 
entered > edvauoe in s booh kept far ths purpose on the 
third floor of the building. 

" 1. One hour or two hoars st a time nosy be engsged by 
a party of two or four urtvutis, by entry of the i leasee of the 
party opposite the boar or hours decided; bat such entry is 

MsrVrM* Ul bet BisWtf} OMffs) liiaUl MTW daVJt btfoft tbtl ll»?ejinf«l 

tune. 

a 4. No party is to bsve the right to engage uk*s then 
two hours in say one period of seven days. 

a. The esme hour or hoars, wee* sfler week, any be 
by the entry of the names of the party est their or- 
■h wrest for the asms hour or boars In ths — 



Mr. 





••«. One boor on each of two deys may 
of two hours we, one dsy, if preferred. 

» 7. Pieties see to saacaibk on the lower floor, in order 
tliet the elevator may la used ones only to reach 
They ere expected u uee ths stsirs in 

••«. Ob 

abould be left on the reek provided far tbe 
the door. 

»«. Tbe best rare •nuet be liken of the mask; It muet 
never be taken from tbe rami, end never used as a seat, snd 
the comers of the leave, muet not he turned ap. 

« 10. the pianos most bo carefully treated, sad be closed 
on leaving the room; ths musk aiust he returned to He 
proper putos, the le*jh-ea*e loekod, snd the keys of tbe esse 
end of tbe room ant Into the place assigned far there |un- 
less the party baying the nest cjairn to ths room stajida 
ready to take them), sad the window disuse drawn down. 

rdienoe to thews rales, or to others hereafter 
is required from ell who way stall themselves of 
of ths ram." 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

CtactfiaATi, Jolt 15 The close of the winter term of 

las College cd Muaie was preceded by eii eismlaslssns of ths 
pupils under metrwetlon. t .ee of these sxsmin slio n s ware 
serni-poblk, while the sisth took place restore s very serge in- 
.ited endwi.ee >u Missis Hull The numbers coo silted iu local 



wdu end eneemtile numbers, end solo sc^cctioas for the esceceo 
rates, violin, and the orgsn. Space will not permit of any en* 
Ursine, on ell the perforvoenoes of tbe diflwrest st ud wats; of 
two I will only make mentioa, thai of Miss 1'iiarb and ef Mas- 
ter Bendit, both pupils of lWanoe Jerobeeoho. lbs fceoiev 
plsycd the KsnUeie-tJaprloe of Vieutlampe, not only very 
eumolbly In execution, but ia a style which was mors that of 
an artist than of an emeteor. Master Beadix. In the first 



nwvenieut of a eolioerto by Vlottl, showed hiuieelf very pro- 
ficient both technically and In point of taste. 

The ooneentUei of tbe Nations! Aasoesstson of Music 
Tssjebers, whkh gathered here oa July 1st, was not largely 
attended. Mr. Us itoode, of leiin^too, anted ss pevesdent. 
The progvaxnme was carried oat to the setter, less essays 
reed were by Mr. Perrons of New York, -The Keeaikn of 
Music to Morals; " be Madwne Seller r/ Philadelphia on the 

- 1-hrsMogy of tbe Vcece ; " by Mr. Kr.hb.et of ClneinneJi ea 

- Tbe Sacred and Profane liiflwsnee in Musical Develop. 
snesst; " by Mr. Van Carre now of Ondanati, oa Ueahsm 
lo Musk; '* end by Mr. Mess of this city on a InstrunienU- 
tK.ii, Iu Origin and ttevebjinieul." The last paper was 
llUiitnited, through ths kliMrneee of Mr. Tboenae. by his 
orcheetrs, in a cuoert at the Highland House, In wbkh 
•elections from lbs works of Bach, Handel, Heydeo, Mo- 
vent. Beethoven, Uffi. Wagner. Berlka, sad Stnuua, war* 
performed in chronological oeder. At the 
Mms. Lee Roods Kite of Chicago, gars a piano 
an etorlleut programme, 
sled geouitie enthosiessn 

daesic end cnolsrn oulu|aw,tloiis. M. 



presume that they will be governed by dreum- 
n« si together within his control. Mms. Cerates will 
cswlaluly return ; 1 Where there is no doubt that we shall 
have CaaspaiiUii, snd Galsesi also ; and you here probably 
Warned that Mapleeoa has captured from .Strakoech no less 
a prise than Mies Atmie Louies Cary. Usee is an admira- 
ble quartet to begin with ; but a double set of singers is 
for a good season, snd negotiations with the others 
Mr. M a p leeiei informs me that he Is mak- 

tar ia Madrid, sad I preeetue that nnther she nor the man- 
ager Is aminos to pay the foririt of £3000 to which she 
euuid twooioe lialie liy accepting the American ccgagevocrjt 
Niuaoa snd Ceratrr would do well together, for their spe- 
cial ndes are entirely cUstlact. Del Puenls will dooUlces 
return, and among the less important rnssahsrs of the troape 
are MUe. Ambre snd Mile. Lido. I am sorry to say lust 
there is mure or lees uncertainly about oar ceuoylag Sig. Ar- 
eata', aerrssss again this year, for be, too. k wanted st Ma- 
drid. Sig. Musio has nuade several engagemenla far Mr. 
Mas Strakoscb's out l e ae e a la tbe I'nited Stale., of which, 
es yea know, the drajsntec sopraoa, 1'ervaa Eaingev, k to ba 
the principal attraction- Tbe tenor k Petroviob, a Kusaian. 
who was the first raprveeutetlve of the *' Kitae of lahoev 
when Masas nst 's opera was psrfsrvasd in Italy. The se/i- 
toue, Storli, — Italian, of seniles, — assets a nanat, I believe, 
at Milan, where be sang with Mine. Senas la the ■ Cuarany ' 
of Cuines, CaaWlaiery, the trench basso, k not unknown 
to lame; be bee lately been heard in the ' MerktoleL • of 
LUlo. I wkb I could add that Sig. Minis had engaged 
biiuavlf as conductor uf the troupe ; but there k no such 
good rjows. penlcstetii, the barkens, who sang vnth ths 
Slrea.ieio company ket season, k about to join Mapleson 
here. Mr. Met Strakoseh ass Just arrived fa London, and 
yoa will doubtless soon bear of his further arrangements." 

From tbe same letter (Iioadon, July hi, vee learn I « \ 
German tocahat who has taken a dkuiiguuhed rank tiers 
k Henechel, the bass, distinguiihed especially ss sa Inter- 
preter of tierr.au songs, and remarkabk shke for the beauty 
of bk voice end tbe purity of hk method. A man of ra- 
ce, t acciiniplishlneilk, and e barurite in society, be rs in gen- 
eral resiiieea. He steadily ref tsars to give lessoiit. bat to this 
roue he has made a actuary sxosptioa ia favor of our young 
coantrywouieia, Mks lellssa Iklky of BosUw. who sseeg 
not loug ago at one of Or. Denirosch's eosieerte in New York. 
1 beard her st s private assembly the other night, wish 
Hrueciies at tbe piano, and wss cheruned snd eaiianished at 
the leugl ese she bee mule knoc she came sheoad. Hart 
lleeachrl telle me that be intenrk to visit America in last). 
Mess Thwrvby k in London, aiogiag freqoenUy st private 
cnescerte and uiileereally admired. The repels of bar bnll- 
io Ixudon and Park were not in the least BB> 
Sb. has lately received a ret lev Ml of ocsnpti- 
cnnsUtutang her s rwrpesiial aneanksr of the trench 
Assncvslirei das Artistes Uueieksis, snd sigrasd by Gounod, 
Amhroiao Tboeuse, Jules VeeeeneS, Victor Masai, U. Kebev. 
end other, well known to ths world. She k mgss,id for 
ths Ucrefosd, Urislol, and Clooceeter festivals, after which she 
will return to Amerisa, probably iu October. Several nuui- 
sgers are ia treaty with her for the Ceiled States, but aha 
baa not yet closed with any of them." 



la addilina to tbe promises for orchestral concerts mads 
by tbe Harvard and Philharmonic fygsnicslt rcri the Kuteri* 
prunueea this year to give its lubecrite-ra a rare Uvea isi lite 
way of chamber musk for atrings mainly. A 
concerts is |e eyueed, snd s pin b is a 

It em ii muektaaa sa orjesortiiaity to 



may 

record of thk assoetstloii over thai of he 'initiatory aeaaoa. 
The kid be tbe association k ens wbkh oefcrs rich attrae- 
tstaus for its mean hers, snd, with such acki 
ml hi bead, the Euterpe can hardly fail to 
tion among the musical organisations of ths city 

Kntwillutuding ail these attraction.. Huston k also to 
presence of the Mendekeoein Qainlet Ouh 



^""e,". n— - - |<— ~ i 1 1 i i 

, and Mr. bMnwwund. of Boston, cre- 
I with hk rsocawtog of a long hat of 



" From whence cense si] thk 1 

" A Sew years sines there died in Boston a lovely girl of 
twenty-two (s flue pianist herself), s daughter of tbe Hon. 
A. A. Burrage, who, oa bar death- bed, eiyniiii lbs wish 
that the little property of whath she was pnsirai ad ahoestd be I Tug Nseserlsndleh Society for the Prnroatsoo of Musical 
pven, under tbe directum of Mr. R. 1. Ung. to dewerving Art oeietuvaed its (eftieth Jwhiles in Arnsterdam, "' 

The 



ofelghl 
n.birh 
wvs ths 
seaeon. 

un ksteo lo 
I Ouh during 

a large part of the seaaon. Only two concert trips srs eors- 
temptatcd by thk organisation during the soman, one In 
October snd Novrniber, lbs) other In April snd the hue 
■nriiig, thus ssVcdlog an ofepoetunity for It serein to become 
e stsuilanl feature of the burns musical seanju during Oa- 
cember, January, Peee-uaey, snd Msrch. Its rnenibetvhip 
will be made good by tbe adds! ion <e* artists of cntaMubed 
reputation, whose names will be duly announced, end the 
traitas, were I fang sad bonorabk record of the club will be rally mekitained 
xrx, amnce, during the coming season, 
recital with While the inelrucneotsl 




part of ths 



were: Handel s JewAeo; a Maes t,y 
." by Klchard Hoi; ths 
as, by Nlcolal; and ths 



concert field will he Urn. richly 
provided for, the Iwene opera season will be one of the lead- 
ing features in ths attractiona of the coming month. , The 
" Ideal M company will fill a mursth's eagsge aa vnt at ths 
Boston Theatre, tegiiuiilig Isde in September, or early In 
October, end prevent /Neve/ore, F s re s ils a, and pownMy s 
third opera during the season. By tbe withdraw I uf Tern 
Karl, who goes to tU an eeegs«raisut with the Km run Abbott 
Company, a change w.il be made In the Kale* and tbe Cor. 

nTg^bo^ n-ets'ln* ^"oT^r.^Kart '^U^tV^, 
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renin*, hi puce as Captain (3c*enren in end* retkawd witii flowing, Ibuotrh not very deep or mj new. cantata of , 

arena*. Ik. rel. of th. Huimm (ienerel in eVam/so. "Mlodka erprreaire of Ihe rentimanto comm.,, to Irene, and WWidi 
m.Leriallj ■truigtbeoliur Lb. cut of the latter reran. Mr. , heroine, of tbc lineal .lege, with edmirebk muaicat wore- on Ik* whok 



Froth ingbant cenUnum M Lb. ideal Dwedey* in /Vao/ore, 
end uiumn lh* nil. or Sleipann In unWxu, .gain itrength 
«iing Uw out of Um oport. Hub Adelaide Phillip. wiB 
■—nil Um ruU ' ftoutrcup, M originally plumed in lb. 
orgaulralron of lh* company, and will assume the dual rol. 
of Fallalua <ad Vladimir, in which ah. mad* rack • pro 
nouiiord raoeani opoo Um Inst sight of Um oaMon. It will 
b. eten that nil that change, go to alrengUmu Um oosnpmiy 
lo both open*, and • reoomefui nu ream* to b> a oar- 



The repertoire of Um Maretaak opera company tar Um 
coming MM win inched. Crer mad* Zimmerman, bv 
LorUing, which wiU tMcalUd Tkt Tiro Ptten, an iogro' 
kwt and ■prighllj work, known pnncipnllr through orche* 
(ml arteng m il n U; rtVaaan&m, by Galeae; L* Calculi, of 
Gounod, which will be called A. Don; Uevenrt'. original 
Dxtur of AkamUnt, Uw French uasM of which k Amur, 
U. P*miM,M i SUtfi Nullum, Um o»w opera br Ku Mane 
nrk bltnaelf, and Futimium to HI in. 



of tbc lineal 

manehlp aided by gurgents eranery, — with a worh, in ahoct, 
•fur Ui. modal of lha grand opara at utolillabad br May*, 
boar and Halevy, tba Kos <lt Ltkar* will command our ap- 
proval arid In part, our . ration, lint ticker sneaking in 
detail of Um music it will be nrrraury to gtra a brief owt- 
tune of Ik. story which It atrna to illuslrate Nalr Ihe her- 
oin*, . pnaatou of tudre, baa tnapiicd an unholy puaioo in 
Sciodia, the all-poecrful minuter of Alim, King of laaore, 
Tinour, the high print 
•o man which cnaoai it 
N.lr of receiving the elk!* of a Una 

St la unit, of her reeled vowa, and ebon quullotmd br biin, 
air barcalf i fumu bar atrceag bat pur* km for a yoolh 

who, at Um wrund of Um evening prayers, Miters the tempi* 
lughUr through a Mere* door, rjctndie arwiiuc Hcncj 
and lurgiranau on ooraliuoa that the girl will follow him a. 
hit ..(.. but litis San trniN refuau to do, whereat bar dla- 

wlio'auelbku IZ'ZSl cTthe sacred ^.IT' 1 Dau^Tdl 



of ft. Ltf of Ikt Btlt. Then a« a band of 
a chorus of 400, so that the cantata was i 
s ■ better ebane. than it bad at U. 

SehilaW. «... pouo 



Zelur, Hurka, Bar. 
tela, and Lirsd painter hare art 7»c Any of like Bell to 
mosie, tbc selling br Hombcrg has long been popular, and 
Hear Call Stir of Wimnar, a few roars sgo. wrote n.uasc in. 
tersded a. au aooornfmnioacirl to, Mid in Ulualration of, 
Ihe deelaimsd toil of Schiller. Carl SUe'e work gained a 



woo claims bcr hand (roen Ticour, lh. high tiricat. In the good^duJ csjoocau^s, l^i»i|l,iea luu aW been per. 
UMl^n^ialoe^'fr.U^nerir^ tAe Hell of Ma^Tlnich la, howmr, of lartrer' dmuiiwiiw^ 



Pon'Lsn OacHKaTMAt. CuackBTl. Mr. Uetemann'e 
nilliannoaic UrctMstn, of about thirtr of our hast 
it 

of 



iter part of October, at lb. Moeic 11.11,11, 
to hud ode Um following among other work.: 



Spohrt Orarti 
Mriuarnaobn : 



Beetho*en- Micnpheeir In r*, celectkina; orarlura, 
•aoua overture, •» I>eonore Ko. I." 

Schumann: 8rm phony la D-mli**, telectloMt overture 
'■ Handed." 

to.il •• lessor. Symphony " ceuetioiM. 
Owtwrc. " Jeasonda " 

ire. ••Midm.mmnr Nigtrf. trraam." 
Wagner: Urertun. " Tanntuvtuar. ' 
latch: Air and sraroue. 

rVhutert: 1'nfiniihcl lymphony in H rjiince. 
[Jent: Prdudea; Hungarian rhapaodieei polnreeler in £ 
■ Kaust " ayospkceiy, Uretcbau moveuieMit. 
Moaart- Orartur., " MrarW Kittle." 
Weber: Urertun. - Oboroo; " « InTilalkas a la I hn.se 1 
Saint Saena: ~ luOM Macalew;" « U Kouat d On 



Tcchaiknwalli: A ndanto far airing 
Awonspliaawd local and 
tribave lo each prograrntne. 



Sruccai UmrnaiTT. — A CucottieiKernerst Mueieal 
Soinw of lh. Ceding, of Kin. Art. was held in Um Wertkef 
Opera tluuat on Monday meting, Jane 44. W. prcaoru. it 
wae under the diractioa of owr old friseMl WiUiaai SchuKae, 
the uuural pnfaator of the uniraraily. PufaU of lh. tnstt . 
lotion, with loeir leaehen and nuaicsatit of lh. plan, took 
part la lb. following programen* : — 
Concerto ia C far Ihrw Ptauaa, two Violina, 

Viola, V'lolcaicaao and llau . . . sVtWsaa oluca. 

BaluUri. PtcAer. 

Plata Signon ( Prayer 1 oVrosfrfar. 

Uoosag. to Itandal, (srand Dun for two Plaaoa, Motehetet. 

fur UkMetl Lo«i ( IS*I|. 

Sal Caaipo Delia Curia, from hXUario . 
Caprtccso Bhlhual, far Piano, wilhOuintot 



The song, and damn of hour is e 



be bar puuiabiuetit: hut beaore it it indicled th. 
of bcr guilt mast elao be disourcml, and for that purpura 
the prieatouea uttunc the evening liyrntt. at whkh ugnal lh. 
secret door operM and lets in King Alim btnierjf. The 
state of afiain is now entirely cliangvsj, urd Nalr frura a 
culprit ht ooa verted kilo a royal bride. Keen Timor, Um 
oppiaa lh. wig of hla aueereign, 
gods, pcocnfaM at one. to do batik with ! 
aila* ia railing lh. kingdom. Tbua, . rnn atg warlike ami fra- 
tin amgs, mm lh. that act, Seimka only rowing ascrst 
reversge. In lh. tooond act w« an ia AUm'a camp. A bat. 
tie baa base, fought, and the Kuig't army m heaten and be 
hlauelf aourrdod to death. This opportunity Scindla uara 
far Mwierg tmuoo among the fugitive soldier* : who, abalv 
doning their King, proclaim bum ruler of Lahore. Only 
Nalr nruua to forsake the unfortunate Alim. awd it is act 
tiU after hi. death that by fore, the is oneupclled to follow 
Um usurper. In the natural course or thiuga, /( He M 
Lakvre wuukj ate bo la opara wjUurut a hero mid a tonor. 
Ihat such a ounlirtgeucy had to be aiukted at any price, and 
M. Gullet, Um litaraliet, isot aatisfWd with a airsgi. sleae re 
saucAiau, acconUuglr introduon a whole siatem of heaiesdr 
rnaohlsury. Whan "lh. curtain ruas far lha third Um. a. 
an ill lh. baaranly abode of Indn, the aupniu. god, who la 
' by minor dell MS tad lb. epsttu of the I 
iris and otlirr orleatlal a 

to draw UiapiraUei froaa 
th. Koran lather than from the Vedaa Alim, naeat 
epirit It aoon diaoorered approaching Lb. throne of Indra, 
at mac refuses to lake part in the universal joy. Amid the 
baautani of Paradise be reDMnsben Nalr, and hie anient 
prayer is to be once again united with her. Thus prater 
Indra gran la. and in the fourth act Alim, restored to Ufa. is 
at Lahore to thwart the dealgn. of Ike Iraochurous Scumlsa. 
wbo is just no lb. point of crowning hi* l usx ewe by th. pusan- 
ason of Um tta witling but pen eel su Nalr. A Monty asealing 
of the rival* ensues, bstun the tatiml It I paopl*, ami AUsu b 
aral from th. wrath of the tyrant by the hiatal s, who ghe 
hlaa aheiter in lh. tempi* of India, lien, la th. fifth and 
hue act, be ha* a secret marling with Nalr, but their puses of 
flight are frustrated by the sinilanoe of Seindaa, wbo en ten 
th. temple Ulowad by hi. aoldisn and threaten* Alim with 
■eoond death I lather than Isroowie lh* It rant s wife Nalr 
seeks destruction by her own hand, and, accordiiuz to India's 
decree, her lover Junta her in death, Ju the BsaaJ tableau 
] the pair are >eeu ascending lo lb* abode of hue*, while the 
I ba&Vd Sc trrdia. according to lb* hag Us h veratoa of Ik* lh 
bratla, k regard* there with deep miolitm, then |rrtwlraln 
Mmaalf. biding hu fan' in br* hand*." Tba waakueu uf 
this asVrt from a dramatic point of eerw as at ceica eurpamd. 
Ta. ' 

inUetud* b obeaasaly bslroduoad far th. 

air of unreality par- 
hen the resuscitated Alien 
appears among th* living arnpl* in hi* own form a* if noth- 
ing had happuud, and eontinmr* to act and lo auder er- 
aoliy a* ha had went to do. liwt perhaps it is an bur to 
judge by tbc canons of eommoii **nee a lihretto which eon. 
taias at luaat some etTSX&in situatxn and no .ud of oppec 
lunitiue far cekwttal and tw I ui r ial euarenra, pageanta, 
dauna, and other aUnatiooa uf lh. operaUc stage That 
on lh**. the aaeora* of the work moat to a gnat nleail depend, 
th* truuiaganH.it at Coeeat Garden bed fully recugnlaed, and 
nuUikng nun ajHerrdid, urd, fur the greater part, more uurte- 
fuL ootakl he imagined than lb. way ia which Ihe pane* i* put 
upon tb* stage. Tbt etran** Uiruugboul an gorgeuua. and 
a perfectly dauliog *«Ject of color and light is praduoad by 
the areurrr and the gruu|ung of dance* and /owraatt ia th. 
- thud act, ahera Indra'* abode U reprceentod. To Mian up. 
It a portion of an aiaooral* arums to KM booalMl 7ratr*of sg hUaaeou's oosra, although not a work of genius proper 
June JO is one of more tiuui eonimoc merit, and ootstains all the el* 

, lb. Italian rereioo of which waa menu of at 
played far lha first time in England at Coeeat Garden on w jth augurs well for it* immediate future at Corant Gardaa, 
Saturday night, may b» judged from two very different 
perinle of view, and toe amount of merit granted to il wiU 
eery accordingly. If *rs look la au opera for tbc nuana- 
tluu of hlgbast dramatic pathia combiired with striking 
originality of melodic laveiition, and la ounteetlon with U 

of (omul derearpment, w* n«»t cartaiuly shall I. damp- beU thu year at AliJa-Cbaprdre, re tb. perfomuuire, 
owk- M, •» Um otlur bead, w* ar. under the dmcuon of lb. oompoorr, of Mat Ihack s oe. 



d 1* far mora antbitiou. than it* piwlenaenle. wbiit a 
ajecial poltkt ha* lawn mad* by the ditvslou of th* puem Into 
recitatives for such part* of it as are didactic and polloeopb- 
leal Mid Into aolo* and choruses for sort! portion* a. ar* 
nierelr dearnpU.^ The opinion, of the letrrsian critics a* 
to the eflrct of Una dtriexu are by no means anarumceja. 
SonMofUM critic, arer that H gins great variety to Lh* 
nrerahte without detracting from lb. unity of Um work. 
Olben, Ik* lb* Cadugn* /"uuefur (intelte, regret that tb. 
ouui)io*er ha. nut treated Ure declanulion in the modern 
aplrtl. TTm paper t|ooleil la, Uideeil, uf lb. opinion that 
" Ihe vara** uf Schillrr, whtrh an, according to Moriu 
llaaptnauiu, nualc of theaoeefn*, ooght not to hare been 



treated with Ihe dryirre* of th* aticWnl rerilativr, altlmogb 

by Ik. 

eonlreat which his trulodaou* solos and aurnilnceitl c 



it ta true that llerr Mat Brueh oldanui great 



Smart: <u) U Viotetta, (I 

{*) O Lac tMwhlation) 
II i mi., I auaj* lo The* far rait 
Vocal Duet, •• VUrui " . . . 



(lllo// 




In B, for P«nn and Vbdw 



r. Scawhert. 



Mtnac a Wnual.y College, gave 
of tb* Boston Music Hall, on Saturday. Jl 



It, with Um 



glla in C miner Aaok. 

Organ Hymn, "Saneta Maria" ..... B'titiay. 

Ilmiadlcttoo Nuptial. ."tnai-Msfa* 

Sonata kuD. Op. IS (Largo • wiaartoeo, Al- 
legro — Paatoral. — AJlegvo Araai.) . . . 

••Aird. Lmwpkln" ILnehU-HeM. 

AndanUnu froaa lb* Sjmuhony. "Tb* Power 

ofSiMsnd" SjxAr. 

Wt*er 




purpose of ereeilc dlaplay akeat, and 
reding lh* whok is uttenainod who 




•Abed with then oiuf recilalivaa." Tb* aorit it *ald lo b* 
well scored; but ami. of tb* critic* am that II la not n- 
m actable from the point of view of originality, and lack* 
the grandeur and the power of iiupiraUoo with which Schil- 
ler'* poem k au Btrongly impregnated. At the Khenirh 
Kreural the chief part wa^uirdertaken by the hue, Slawtig, 



llAHnaX III 1t.LT. — Tb* first performance in Italy of 
Itandal'. oraloriu, /*mrf nt r yjyi. wbkk Look plan at 
Hotn. mi lh. atKh of May last, k an newt of aiuc* ibaa 
ordinary lideraat In the niualral world. Tb. Manlni Mus- 
tare, I tweet or of Lh* Socsrta Maaloak Itoenaaa, to whom 
lh. rner.t uvvosura uf having tees. Um fkat to hitrwbat* 71. 
.Wrse.il'1 to Italian uiiateura. ha* now reeukred a ainaikr 

with regard to lb* great choral 
: and to Judge by the ooniamnU 
ia lb* l:. •nan pram, there can b. no 
lience fully prepared lo ap- 
preciate the nobk musk of the great reiireerulatin of mu 
aical l'ndntanliam The eurk was moat carefully rehearsed, 
and it* nroduction wa. looked forward to with tb. keenest 
interest by Ih* moaioel pubke, lh. parforravarw* being at 
Um cat* of Ihe artiatk and even lb. makiooalk 
Tm emotion k apokr. uf u highly finished, lh* 
erf] trained choir eneaisting of upwards of 10J singers, and 
lb* orchrelra numbering sisty p^irroere; tb* solo portions 
of the work ware rendered by lb. foilowang artists, namely. 
Signer* Alert am) Dorgbl del PuenU (*oprano), Kioci d* 
Anlonk (alto), Signorl Colognl (tenor), CaprSonl and Cai- 
(bau l All Ik* Hawaii joureak refer to Um ernit 
aketchre of lb. eompoacr'. career, 

in lb. mtLca' 

history of lb* country. As regard* Um enact produced upon 
the .iidicsm by th. perfornianee, the f>aarrr«rorc ftoaiuao 
rvmerkj a* follows: a Evrry one appealed to be lutming 
with nevjfouod attenlion and nrverent wonder to tboa. gtgau- 
tk cb orw ar a , tboa. tweet aria*, thta* impcatiag fvigwc* with 
which Uik claaucal otBtorio of Um 



At ever; 



oratorio of th* great German 
paaer of tbc prrforrnaiin lh* t 



Unmiie OMOMm Ml Ml* 1V|SV.«V.I S»l II.HUV WIU IWIIOWlUg SISO 

a walhaasrMad reward upon lb* Maestro Mustafa, and all 
thou abo assisted him In Um rendering of Lb. work. Sum* 
of the meat prominent itumter. were re- ievnsmled uid bad 
to be repeated. 1 ' Tb* Italian vsrvuot. of Lh* Kltgllab word* 
k tb* joint work *f Signon Gold* Gaidi and Okoknio 
t 'alilan n Than bar* bean arveval reprtllioeit tins* Ik* 

ennZtnd U^l^eeT'^ ^X" tTlbTP^t^ 

V—mjm unabated. 

Msv AkTitt a Sl'LU van, who ha* just born mated Mua. 
Ilae. by Otfied Ilniveraity, k a very great Csneite with lh* 
undeegraduaua of that UetUtwlam. Al the granting of de- 
gree, tb* other day, the chief event waa lb. deaoattt from lha 
upper galkry of an Immune, pinafore. Than fomreed from 
th. undergraduatn one of Uu moat popular of lh. llaafcre 
duruua, which ru received wtlh tnwieodou* end genera] 
applause, ekeeked, aka ! in lb* bad by a item prccUe. 



Tna i 



If. MaaMKT, author of u JeaiuM d'Are," kaa, Il k atld, 
finished an nrnera, the words and music of which in both by 
himself lu eabjact k " Uaoehus." and m pkt deals 
with Um Bin il i ael of ladk by lb* whet-god: 
it Ua. (mi .injueatod, of - Druik.- Th* new " 
b*of m« 
of It k a 



a I -fiforo. 
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JIOSTOX, AUGUST IG. 1879. 

Entered .1 lbs Po»1 l>X-e at floaton •• • 



tJOXTKNTo. 



Gvi r.m ... 

Mll»tl-IL IsbTBCCTSO* U GlAUS* .*CaeOL*, 
AuBJ ............. 

TalAa OS AST: BaAUS fruUI Li.lrurli M [.M|r 

aYIIIUm II. UuM to his PapUa. XI 

»i»«4»o Cim . Baroar or rat , or mi Cicuu 



1., 



IM 1" Caic.ao i 

U-uucal Co. 
N*tbi a» Ouuinui 




To waken me » eweeuy I Wrtl, I own 

I had arearr |aaet my wont with work, 
Ar«l elide I wailed fur your call, dear l>ne. 
Had Hunt; myself down here. But corn*, in t 

II i» lull Ohm. to rm ! " The Salute I* lha 
Wo ll>i<ilrti, < frereiil. graleful thought, 
A. ahe looked .|oe»l»voor: up Into Die eyre 
Tint l.rightlr aui led an amwrr to her cUora, — 
Sorely I wu derailed! llrtM 1. no (taw 

Of arbi l bneud! 

TWy act out. and haateiiiug 
To Iran the atreeta W.m.l, patted through th* galea, 

And HON gailied Saruio'a fllVOnl* — A llill 

frowned by two ratgtily oaks, that nut their abed* 
Far down the dope, to whore tall mire-tree* 
Mingled lb* sober ailrtr of their lam 
With dump* of bright-green willows, and near br. 
L'pon another hill, a t < pin* 



li- 



ar saw .a Bats*, ie Ctai Patina. 30 WtH Sin,:. A Win- 
i 4kCo., !*3 ir..„„ 4 i... a. K Mm, jrj» aw- 

'i, ana* a> Mr fSaUtaWs, u> ,Vu l**ri •* A. Baaa 
Tt ao, Ja , -T-> • " Seaorr, aad roaroa. OsoooB ft Co , 
it *«" «i« , •• miaaWa*<a i-v IT. II, lloaa. at Co , 

»»•; Oarage »r «Ae CallCaao Vli.i: Coarser, 



(Coutlaoed Iron paaa 131.) 

The Munnicr atiU 
Stood in ita blue of full-blown ghirr, pruud, 
Triumphant, rurd widimtucd, but at that nuaul 
i >f OTer-npetaeeB. when ill gulden floods 
No longer rise anil ewcS and Oward pave* 
With ea«er. joyow life but atom to paum 

Satiate, an inetaitt real content to (hue 

And contemplate their own imperial pomp 

And eajrgfoow bnuilt j then iuaeuiiblr 

UUda on toward* ruaael aotiioin. till they hang 

Suapendrd o'er III edijo ao char, one boar 

Umj brioej lu bti(kt: panchaMa in owe night mora 

All Iheaa rich ipuiidora ruck to their ..if. H. 

N"W uftwn when the daj'i (Wsa liaat ru ipent, 

.Saiiaio and lleoedetu waodefwd off, 

llaaniiic along their ample rtauosg aaeal. 

To aoena uir garden, or aonu braaar hill 

I br aproading liwra. " law < tnuaio Anna," 



1 



t with a merry eye, — 
••Giro oa our baaiet," br would crj; « Io*Ut 
W.U mnawat from bar! " 

Tbua did ih* glide 
In t];mngh hu diMir one afnm^rn, Mying. 
" Come Sfeuoio mine, H !• time to go: The u»u 
Feet rolla hu uidden chariot towardt the era, 
Aa raw bate uught roe: on theee eoltry daji 
It la Ht well thai you ahouU toil eo hard ! " 
Hut pauaarl. not finding him before hie work, 
Aral shooting roond prronred h.m Mrelobed foil leaerth 
Upoa the lioa akio, and flat aatarp. 
Yet waa he fairly ilcerAJig? She tfole up 
Aad aoftlj knelt beaide him, faneyiiag 
She aaw the feintret ihadow of a auiUe 
Ilorer about hie lipt, and the fine CTrliae 
Qvirer half imperorptibly. Yet no! 
He lay and etirred not, retting like a child; 
Hie ebeek spun one baud, the other arm 
Thrown careleae o'er bit brcaet, that ra* 
With auM, keig drawn breathing. Uy ■ 
I jir>t at a ganlla lireaaa, aba piiabed away 
The aoft, brawn hair fallen o'er hie brow, and eat 
Gacing auoat eevueatly on that well-known, 
Beeoeed, baaiiteow fice. Waa alie ilereirrd, — 
Or did aba mark in truth a elaange in K ? 
A chAJnra to aubtle, that perha|M no irUnre 
Sa>« here hail noted It! Had thai grata bok 
Hit brow wore erer. deepened into oadiieaa, — 
Waa there a dim, dark ahadnw 'ratath hit eyea, 
And round hu lipt A trace of age, a faint 
Untimely line of grief and reaignation, — 
Had all the jeyoue life and poarer of youth 
Withered away from him ? She ooadd not tell. 
But oaddenly, yet timidly bent down 
And kieaad thoee- grata, a.art lipt, — the trat lime thut 
All of her owr, free will and wuh llul emne 
Had taaiehed thera ere ahe aaw, — loo late, aim I 
To epatdll > now draw back again and III ! — 
They hndta into their wonted, nanny aaoile, 
And hit eyea openod, while hie ckuping artna 
Ileal her AO inatant thua, clum to hia heart. 



high Hi mournful, eolltary I 
Into the milltiig hcAretM. 

Oh thlt la | 
He cried contentedly, and here again 
Stretched bitnetif on the ground,' — the a 
( 'low to lb* loot of the great ateroa. " Hear heart,- 
Sit here and be my pillow for a while, 
I 'in but an Idle, buy l»y to-day. 
A i»J good for naught, ion am! " But when or.ee m 
Sb. gently ehid. ...d mid he toiled loo hard. 
II. l«thUv Uue>d her off 

'I "hue he lay long. 
Hia head upon her Up, and ealentiy 
(irued op Into the aperk* of eiainUea Mue 
That high al«^e thane thmunh tlw gUnl e 
tlr .1 the dotcy cloudlet. A,«llu K |— t 
And melting Uito air. and when' a unaue 
Stirred in the branch™, aaid. » Hark, l>n*, I bear 
fbr rnahiiig eweH of the eternal am! " 
Or tunatd and watched a wandejiug, lag liter Itrauh 
Kim UetledMta'e faintly tinted cheeka. 
And blew the wary hair upon her brow 
To clow and timer ring lota, mid aeked amiung, 
H What don be wbieper in >oor ear. that new 
liay liwer, hmreriog round you? " Then at length 
He bum mod a ea raleat tone. 

'•Oh, tang ne that * 
It b a preUy •ong,' - alia cried ; •• aurely 
The mme I heard, yet heard but IiaII, tlw day 
I firtt lutucked at jour door! '* 

•■ lalng?" he aeked; 
•■ Methinki 't were batter I thould hear your rnaoa! " 
She ahook her head. « I caanot aing." ahe mid. 
- O Sweet, have I not oft " — •• Nar, Saiutio mine, 
I can do naught hat twitter like a bird, — 
Sing you, 1 pray ! " 

^ So, leaning on hu elbow, 

" What were more gloeiotu than the balmy aight. 



•• The ruay mom, nWlaeart, whom gulden beam 
IWakto'er the hlUa alar!" 

*• What fairer than the antuiun'a pwrpta tinU, 

Whetj aiiuinier beat* are dime? " 
" The epring, whom thouaand bunting huila pruruiiij 

New lile begun! " 



than old lore, that atdl 




rlmpcal me, the red lipa 
my kkm! " 



The hope of new. my unit ! — the downomt eye, 
The gently brnalng breaat. 
The Uuahing ekwek, and flitting amlle, thai my 
Thou than!* Meet!" 

And when he ended and gaaed ap at her. 
She mid, but with a gathering peimne I 
(in brow and lipa, " The wing u fair enough, — 
And yet an itrange '- — old lore and new, — inathluke 
That lore is erer old and ever new! " 




He cried, » Aad an I fooled you, and you cam* 



ah the gUd day 



*• O Saltxio mine, how can you aak ! " ehe cried, 

And eactrly ttretclied out her handa to hiru; 

Hut auddeuly, ere he could eelae on them, 

IXew beck, and aeked with ilroorang head, " And J on? ' 

- My liuhi one," he aaid with gentian! graeenem, — 

Hut yet hie eye fell, and he aenlurad not 
To touch the handa that aim had Utleealy 
('leaped lu her lap, — el our path. Uy ur apart ! 
1 hare been toaeed about on many area, — 
My heart and life are not ao white h yoem! 
Ay. I hare l/red, - you aak. and would the troth, _ 
raany othere, in the year, gone by! •• 



He turned bit face away, aad could not are 

I low the awift blood niahed orrr cheek and brow, 

ll<n rllwi» alowly, left her while, e'm to 

Hie ipiuelsng lip*. A naoment ahe tat mule, 

Then ukeil agalai in a low, tremaloua loioe. 

Vet la-iat an eager glanoe oil him, •' And now ? " 

•• Now," he cried out. " Oh, now and eaermort, 
that you and yoaj alone, my lAne, my Saint ! " 
And rerveiitly eetaed on her garment'e been, 
To pre*, it to hu lipa. — •• I buiitMy pray 
r.avive trve my Madonna, what I eaunad 
lk,lore I knew the aweetnem of your *mioe; 
I awear that 1 will awerre from it no tuoee! " 

She genUy dbook her head, with hit the w.rrda. - 
-I all m. not thua, - il i. notweUI I hare 
Naught to forgia* you, Saruio l« And a paime 
Then fall between thatn- 

- little one," be eaid 



lu lighter tone at I 



I I 



Know you thu many friend* would hav* me wed, - 
llot what they call my h.ppineu V A gnat 
And powerful raitron, ay, a minted man, 
la plaauil to aflat me hia brolhrr'i child. 
In truth I 'm much beholden to His (iraca. 
Hut fane, Ihl. fnr Uid. will bare to wait 
Her Urulegroocji lung! " 

She faintly flushed again. 
But made no anewer. Sniaethiiig in this at knee 
I' retted and stuiig hlua : ha Uauejt luck hi. hair 
With an impitwiit fling, and atruek hia foot 
I'lwii the yielding mou. Then allb hi. clieek 
Still reating on his hand, he ahook hu head. 
And knur Uy gaxiiig up into her lee*. 
Willi puuled cam. and wouder In his soul. 
Iharp down in that young, calmly-thmbUug I 
l'J»at Uy yet dreanung in minafoed peace, 
Ua* mm* still lake beneath uixlouded skim, 
Waa there mil hid Uie pnuahllity, 
The peoantw, of iWrea, toaaina;, latter etorme'l' 
Or would .he II. • and blooon and fade away 



dial never ripened In full flower or fruit. 
Withering in the fair bud > Who mU/ht foretell / 
She lored bint, — ay, he could not qumtinn It, 
And yet earn lie had aurely found no path 
To reach her tool, auieken and wake in her 
that elumlwriug fuller life in all iu power! 
And thinking it be drew uiawitmioualr 
A beary .igh. 



Nay, Serum mine," ahe eaid, 
I do Ton sigh, and ebake your head, 
ngdyalma?" And she turned 



And look eo elrengtly 
Half abyly from hie gam. But etiddenly 
Her eutaa- eyes lit up » Oh, me," aim cried, 
■ What a moat beaateotu flower right here below ! ' 
And springing up ran half-way down the slop*. 
But la a moment had returned, and now 
Hurt ia her hand a ahUiing, full-blown lily 
float trembled on U. eWmler atem , while he, 
.Seeing larr thu. anald th* eoinlw* Urea, 
rinaight uf his Saint, who hahl the dragon t 



*' At, IhU i. eatsamg fair, in truth ! * he mid, 
Taluug the flower that alt* held out to hint, 

SlUlognear, 

She watched him gate upon it tenderly. 
And Icae himself with far-off. dreamy eyea, 
laeep in the alauilew, golden-hearted clip; 
Smiling at first ; — but gradually the laght 
liuled (rtmi U|M and eyea, — a shadow crept 
An mi the fare that darkened ruoni and more, 
I Teat il a tiieaUMdaoly, oormy frown 
Nat mi the brundiug brow, and the art lipt 
Seemed to shut la a bitter walling cry. 
And ruddeule he closed hu angers duara, 
And crushed the Lly in hu palm. 

» O Sarulo, — 

Oh, my tweet flower ! " the cried, and would hate 

ITie broken, dropping thing he toaeed away. 

Hut startled ceased and elated her mrlelTrtchtd bant 

Ae be with a fieror gealure hid hia face, 

I'puu Ibe gniund beaide him. 

-Lore, forgirt!" 
He said then, looking up with eahsier brow, 
,od haU analng, -• It s. Irettt* Urn.' 
Oh, it il wall, beliam r*a>, - paulrat well, 
1'or hrr to {reriah in her itrefigth and leauly, 
t'utouched, unchilled by withering hltght and froat ! 
Ttwy whom the god. lore die in early youth, 
-Saul that old peopU periabad long ago, 
And they eaid wuely ! Ay, to be cut off, " — 



a In the hi flush of life and lore and joy, 
la all the fudlneal of unhrokelt power. 
In the ghd morning whlUlhe tlew i. fresh, _ 

Nerrr to know the banting neat of noon. 
The shadow, of gray ere, th* alow decay 
Of dreary autumn, — larrer to behold 
nomine 



Th. ehlsdn. splendor, of the world grow dim 
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An! Mf below the ikv; — ne.»r to reel 

IV chill If IllUllillllwll in the blood, 

Th» nriw i>( iliu|i|»inlnl b..pe. 

Tin. airkiim U the wul, when goMrn fruit 

Turna to ( obi aim mi the parching l»«;2U*, — 

The thrill of tolui, th* lliiug glow 

Of thousand aacrcd Arm, fall hat and cold. 

The puhws of th. blood that on tlirubUd high 

Sink to th* iluggnh '"t <rf feeUr age. — 

Kn fa inU.iirilLi italei'and palli, 
t>p we ran drain it to the Utter Ice*. — 

0 gods, that were rare prmhire ml erect. 
And thiM Ui .lie were to hate Itied in truth t " 

And aa Imploring tlu«* Inrtalhle gods, 

tlr ai one* more Ui drink in tblratliy 

Th. laat Ml light of day Uiat faded fut, 

II. turned hi. far. lip toward, th* linking ». 

With a ■mange reptile* radiant in ho ejea. 

And mint thoae shadow! come, —to all at ws? " 
Aakad BenedetU, venturing at length 
To break the long, deep nlrr.ee that bad fa Ilea 
When be cuueluded. 

So all thing, prcajbuni, — 
To all of soman born I Ay, anil I know, 

1 Cr*l it here! " and laying it, he pre—I 

II,. U..I a „.•;„. l,m It' - 1:„! - instil " ' — 



.7 " ah. quratimiad eagerly a| 

" Mctlunlu 
n baie begun to faU fur nuj! 
Eren aa the blind can dimly feel the right, 
So u;. me wbu ant, iteala a tague ami* 
Of wining darkneaa! " 

Vet even »hile h, 
TVn lirrrred aorh a brkehtnrai in hit face, 
That BeswdeUa, reroUerling net 
ller fesnrice aa ah* gasrd on hla feigned sleep, 
fried out, " tl $an*io mil *' Nay, yuo are Ilk* 
Th. proud, rich, gulden, rut Jui.-a tiinuiirr, 
In all lie glory, un-oilng with " — And then 



"And you," heaaid. 
And with unutterable Icndemesa, 
Too deep fur ctlier fund cartaa hut tbu, 
A* in a ailent l«tiediction, bud 
Hia baiul upon the heail that rureklr I 
Aa though m-eimig it, *- you, my I 
Are Uk* la* d**y »nr>ng, the nay dawn, 
Thai no Hero uoou, no arorebuig aunoner lira, 
lial nil touched, — within who* purest heart 
Lie Jnldrd couatkss, iuAulte proailnra 
Of fragrant hluenieni and awnet long, of birdi! — 
Uod keen you Ihua ! <iod knrn you tb.ua brent! ' 
He one. again eubumed in. 



M laat here, my Sansio," Benedetto mid. 
And paaard her hand, aa he withdrew hia own. 
With a Unlit touch acroaa hia brow, " hen aiui 
8o itrang* a Imik. — era... ileep, and aad, — a 
I would so c. bully banlah!" 

- W.ioM you, Lore? 
I Ir gently asked : ** pren four dear bps here then, 
And mayhap that will help it! " 

Sh* leaned cnar 
And aoltlrkiuad hit l*ow, l.ul shook her head: 
•• No, t 1. there euU," ill* aaid, ■' t u ncr then! ' 



■ toe hil 

ill* red iipi bulrred kke a burning spurt 

That awiflly vanished. — " Hark, uicthinks I bear 

Th* .reper-helh muiid from the chanter, — ay, 

'T 1* time tor evening h) nun ! " and claiped her haodj 

In a brief prajrr, hut .... cried cheerily. 

A. If U. Leak the >HI that hung oa, him. 

» And ||M fcc m to Uu<« ~r little feart ! 

Ooeae, Saniio mine. JO* 'w laaunl naught aine* noon, 

And nitiat hate need of it! ■ 

And from their ator* 
(iracefuUy brought him, on a iprrading leaf, 
A doany, deep-red peach, and a rich eliuter 
Of aarlling, pale-xreen grapea. " No, not for TO.," 
He laid, and gently put her hand aiiile, 
1 cannot, l^nc. — lit. pray louk not ao grieiwd. 
There ia no rata* ! But take thein yoo, dear heart. 
And that will do me good? " 

But yet ah. too 
Scarce put one golden berry to her lip*, 
And lad ami aileut ahut the lid again 
O'er their imuulrd tea. I, but left th* fruit 
IpoutW bill-aide ill the room. ■■ frw>— 
BOM binl or ler wrr. glad," ah* .aid, •• to And 
Tbi. klmpitt iptead fur ta***. " 

Then itraling cka. 

To Sanwi'i aide, th. whlaprrwd, And thoae other*, — 
Tho*. that jou, — did they k,., you. eren a. 1? " 



But looked not up. nor turned hit far* b> here, 
Better, — and yet I fancy not «i «*U ! " 

A ink of <pie«lioii iug pain ]wu*eil o'er her l<row. 
And her li[* parted a* to apeak one* more. 
But he, like one who thihka aluud, wmt un. — 

Ah, yea, I Iwar a weigbl of grievosi ain, 
Moat hliuildy I conteai It ! Yet I know 
That unto m* too mnrli .hall I* forgiven. 
For I ha.. l.,i*d nmch. — a. Uie Saiionr one* 
Said unto her who bxlng auined and Ml! 
Know that thia hut great pataion of my auul. 
Our iwectcit, pureal laie, my Bcliedetta, 
Shall waah any apLrit clean of man; IninU? 
I^iok." h. cried auddroly, riling Ui Ilia feel, 
And atretehed h i arm up toward, tlie wiihx 
N"» Hooded with a gmh of Malting gold, — 
" In blinding glory inch aa thia, the l-ord 
Boa. up trewagursd from th. faiU to heaven ! " 

Silent, fi* neither *puke, but hand in hand. 
They took their luim«*unl way at length ; but on** 
.Saniio aanl, |ioli.tiiig to th* ikhra again. 
Whoa, radauit fluih hid faded in gray ihadow, — 
- Ihua paaare all th* glory of th* world ! " 
ir.tir 



i THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 

r OF CARL VAN BBUYCK. 



Among all the art*, muBic is the only on»' 
whose tlttvelopment into a higher, Relf-sulti- 
ciftit art (aecortlitig to the tuiinifeHtatioiia wt: 
bo far jroesi-B. of it), bdoBga < ntirr-ly in rMd> 
ern times. This fact of hiatory. as well as 
the fact that this art haB unl'ohleti its highest, 
rtcfeet* btOMB on GcrtMO soil, ap|iear« *ig- 
nificant rnough, hut is not to lie etitetwl into 
here. What even tho moat prominent, moat 
comprehensively cultivated people of antiq- 
uity, the GretkB, may have possessed (we 
know very little of it), can in no way be 
with that art, who** firat germ* 
Ihcmsclve* in the Bo-called dark 
times, to grow up, in tho courBc of 
a few conluries. to that wonderful tree which 
now, with thousand branches, stands before 
our astonished pure, and, like a C'hriatnia* 
tree overshadowing the world, is hung with 
fruits of every kind. 

The many kinds which the totality of this 
art embrace*, when divided according to the 
reproductive means required to bring its pro- 
ductions into outward manifestation, may be 
rubrickid in three classes : purely vocal, 
purely instrumental music, and that lor who*e 
execution the instrument lent to man bv Hut- 



the 



Hut in theso centuries, — down to 
seventeenth, in the beginning of which the 
proper development of the Opera fall', — 
music at art stood altogether in the service of 
the church ; as all art development in ita be- 
ginnings is closely connected with the relig- 
ious cultus, which in one of them, the so- 
called pla-lic art, early bore the most perfect 
aud the ripest fruit- The great coro|io**rs of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and even mo»l of 
those of the seventeenth century, had all do- 
voted their artistic activity mainly to the 
In clwral song that epoch shows ita 
[randcur and beauty. The instru- 
mental music produced in those times will 
not compare iu artistic importance with those 
grandiose, tnagniflceitt creations, although 
they moved within the limit* of a narrow 
style. Instruments, to be sure, were used in 
variuus ways even at that time to ara-nm- 
pany the choral song, but mostly without 
any independent significance (even iu Han- 
del's oratorios this is small 1 ), and the 
cooperation of several instruments in a higher 
muaical art work was yet unknown. 

Only when music became more 
paled from the church, only when tho solo 
singing of tho drama was developed, did in- 
strumental music first begin to put forth iu 
blossoms, destined in due time to ripen to 
such astonishing fruits. 

One single instrument has a literature of 
earlier date to show, one which still retains 
its artistic importance, namely, the organ, 
which properly is not a single instrument, but 
rather a true jiaudemonium of pipe instru- 
ments combined into an organic whole. It 
is natural that in those times the organ, 
among all instruments, should have main- 
tained the greatest artistic importance ; for, 
imismuc.h as art stood mostly in the service 
of tho church, it is readily comprehended that 
the most cultivation was devoted to thai in- 
strument for which the church alone afforded 
room. The organ, too, as an instrument, had 
ul ready reached a high degroo of develop- 
ment, while the clnvitr still lay in the swad- 
dling clothes of infancy ; the u piano-forte " 
of to-day was not then even bnru ; aud it re- 
ceived its name from the fact that upon it the 



Vocal music reached i 
development much earlie 



tone can be produced iu all degrees of 
tire (although developed first by culture). | . trell g t h »t pleasure, which was utterly im- 
inust be combined with that invented by , p^blo upon the old claviers, or " clave- 
him. 

rtain higt 
than 

music, — a phenomenon easily comprehended 
with a little reflection. Already in the six- 
teenth century the art of music had climbed 
up to a summit of perfection, and especially 
iu Italv. where as such it has remained, un- 
reached by later times ; other summits formed 
themselves by the aide of that; 
no question that the art element in later 
centuries, above all iu the German countries, 
including Austria, has developed ilsclf much 
universally and freely ; but the outlook 



■ Aj.— •«■■ as you. — 



benvid, 



| cius ; " these permitted a crticttttlo and dr. 
teps of i crftcrH j 0 quite, as little as ibo organ. The 
lruluenu '' lorgan and clavier (or piano-forte) are the 
only instrument* which sulfite by tnenuelTes, 
alone, to bring a complete musical work of art 
to a aomplete outward manifestation. Hence 
their siudy U the most rewnnling, most im- 
portant, for musical culture, while the r liter*- 
. ture is by far the richest in an artistic sense, 
and there is Iu tne ] a1ter rcspccU to be sure, the clavi- 
chord and the more modem piano-forle have 
far outstripped the organ, — a natural conse- 
quence of tho whole art development, which 
, (as it happens everywhere and always in the 
one enjoy* from that summit is so sublime, . a)urte o{ lime ) lost' more and more U.e 
so wonderful, that one is glad to return, even 
from tho Ohawalagiris, which have formed 
themselves later, as well as from tho friendly 
hills and valleys which lie imbedded between 
them, down the more or less connected mount- 
ain chains to that particular one to which he 
himself belong*. 



the tendency to the 
Bublimc, which characterizes the earlier 
of art, and for which the organ seems to be 
by far the most appropriate art instrument ; a 

I The writer teem, not to hare read and weighed what 
an about I lander, i 
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natural consequence also of the fact that the 
piano-forte, after it «u mice invented and 
ha<l reached a high development, offered mi 
incomparably wider field of play, ailmilit-iJ of 
the finest shades of touch, and wan available 

art requires ; whereas the organ, hy iu very 
nature, must remain restricted to a more uar- 
row sphere, the more severe Uie style in 
which it is treated, and can never reach the 

to the 



After these introductory remarks, which 
could not be avoided, I turn now to my 
S|M>eial theme, the development of piano-forte 
music from Sebastian Bach, that grand mas- 
ter of the art, who iu himself alone summed 
up the development of whole centuries, and 
went immeasurably beyond it, down to Robert 
Schumann, the moot genial representative of 
the youngest art riKich. Tbi« I would char- 
acterize in oulliiie, so far as it is practicable 
within the very narrow limits of a single lect- 
ure. 

The history of every art shows certain 
form developments similar to those we rec- 
ognise in natural history ; only that in the 
former, tho process of origination and of reso- 
lution passes infinitely more rapidly than in 
the latter. Certain forms grow up and reach 
a high point of devel 



point o 
selves, or rest 
sluijied out of th< 
these shifting form 
the whole human) 
feelings ami ideas i 
such may lie more or 
— comes to exiire**i< 



1! 



Ill' 



>se th 
s into new forms 
ement*. Within 
e arli-lic (indeed 
substance of the 
itoch, — so far us 



mellt 
themselvc 
I same c! 
the who 
sum and 
f f.\ erv I 

ir less sh-txplv marked off, 
but this, the farther 



art progresses (iu an ascending and ileseend- 
ing spiral line!), becomes more ami more in- 
dividualized, whereas in the earlier stages the 
masters of the art show comparatively slight 
individual differences, just as iu the earlier, 
simpler stages, the human type exhibits less 
variety. All the earlier art shows a certain 
hardness, since it is still wrestling with the 
material ; but finally, when this has become 
entirely soft and ductile, so as to receive all 
impressions, it melts away in luxurious deli- 
cacy. Imagination as well as. feeling in the 
earlier art epochs appears still fettered by 
tho severe labor which the understanding has 
to perform, and which claim* the whole ar- 
tistic energy, until at last the collective art 
material has acquired such »oftnei» as to ren- 
der the moulding of forms mere play to the 
more gifted artist. Now for the lirst time 
the imagination develops its full power and 
becomes the energizing factor in the plastic 
processes of art, until finally it acquires su- 
preme control, and in iu glowing heat melts 
all the strictness of form, which nevertheless 
I tho foundation of all genuine art, in 



its 



<r«»««*is«rf.) 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 

BY Pa. W. I ANOEIANS (OF BFBJ.IN). 

"A SCHOOLS! sktkr roust be able to sing, or 
I will aot look si him." Such are the words of 
Martin Luther, which, together with many an- 
other pith)- saying of the reformer respecting the 
i of* a mi 



have not been spoken unheeded by his own coun- 
try. It is true that tho present age, with its 
one-sided bias in fsvor of the development of the 
purely mental faculties, has little in common with 
the enthusiasm with which musical art was cul- 
tivated in fiennan schools during the sixteenth 
century, when a Johann iValtber (then capell- 
uieister of Frederick the Wise, and musical coad- 
jutor of Luther in his reform of congregational 
tinging) was enjoined, according to the provis- 
ions of die Sachsische Scliulordiiung, •• to devote 
three hours to musical instruction weekly, as well 
as two hours to die practice of singing." '• He- 
sides which." continues the document referred to, 
" be shall give instruction three times a week, at 
hit own house, to the singers employed in the 
choir, and filially, during the weeks preceding 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, he shall 
|irartice singing with the hoys in the school daily 
at tlvc hour of noon." Compared wirti this, the 
musical instruction included in our modern school, 
system, amounting as it docs to no mure than two, 
or, at the most, tlnvc lessons during the week, 
occupies a somewhat subordinate position, nml 
more especially in the higher class public scl 
where purely mental training i« gaining 
year to year greater predominance. But even 
there the results obtained by the existing musical 
instruction bear sufKricnt evidence of an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the art, both on the part of 
the pupils and their teachers. As an example of 
this may be quoted the well-known tjyuinasium 
" sum grauen Kloster " at Berlin, an institution 
which in its scientific activity need not shun cum* 
parison with any other Herman grammar.sehool, 
and which at the same tin 1 ..' assigns a prominent 
place to the conscientious cultivation of music. 
Here, more effectively than in any other of the 
fourteen similar educational establishments of the 
capital, the ultimate object of vocal instruction 
is kept in view, namely, to kindle among all the 
pupils a sense of appreciation of good, serious 
music, and to develop as far as possible their sus- 
ceptibilities of the idiomatic, rhythmical, and 
harmonic relations of total compositions. This 
desired end is sought to be obtained by thcoret- 
ical instruction anil -.lie practicing of standard 
vocal pieces by both old and new masters ; and 
the high aims in this direction of the institution 
in question, and the noble results which it has 
already achieved under the zcaluus guidance of 
Its musical instructor, Professor Heinrich Bcllcr- 
mann, will lie sufficiently apparent from the fol- 
lowing extract taken from the Annual Eteport uf 
the Gymnasium. 

In the lowest form (Sexla) the rudiments of 
harmonic and rhythmical proportions an- taught 
In conjunction with musical notation, while scales, 
solfeggios, chorals, and easy songs ( Yolksliedcr) 
are practiced in unison and their structure ex- 
plained, the entire class either singing together at 
a convenient pitch, or the altos and sopranos al- 
ternately. In the neat form (Unter Quinta) the 
pupils are specially thrilled into sopranos and 
altos, with whom chorals, songs, motets, psalms, 
etc., by different masters (such as l'atestrina, 
Graun, Marcello) are practiced unisono in each 
division separately. In the two second singing 
classes proper, easy two-part songs, chorals, and 
motets are introduced ; whereas in tho first or 
choral class compositions for four, five, six, and 
eight voices, by matters of the tlxteenth and fol- 
lowing centuries, are being practiced a capella, 
besides other works written with orchestral ac- 
companiments, especially the choruses from Han- 
del's oratorios, which never fail to exercise a 
stimulating influence upon the pupils. But the 
principal portion of our time remains devoted to 
a capelta singing, so that every singing lesson in 
which the full chorus is assembled is at least 



J motet written In the severer style. The only 
instruction book in use is Rcllcrmann's " An- 
fangsgrunde der Musik fu' den ersten Singuntcr- 
rieht aiif Gyninasien und (tealtcbiilen " (seventh 
edition), which is intended lor the younger pu- 
pilt unly, as a brief guide in their study of the 
elementary part of the art, and which contains 
moreover a number of simple solfeggios anil 
hymn-tunes. The music in use at the Gynina- 

'sium is cither printed or copied out in separate 
vocal parts, it nut being considered advisable to 
adopt the compressed score, or rather piano forte 
arrangements, given in nearly all the collections 
of songs and chorals published expressly for 
school purposes, and by which the clear percep- 
tion of the melody to be sung by him is unneces- 
sarily rendered more difficult to the pnpiL 

But neither the excellent method alone, nor 
the ability of the teachers (Professor Rrttertnann 
being assisted in the vocal instruction by anotlier 
id' the stair of masters, l)r, Muller), nor the seven- 
teen hours of teaching during the week, can suf- 
ficiently explain the extraordinary success attend- 
ing thu vocal study at the Gymnasium "turn 




choral, or a 



srauen KlostSI I " ils ultimate reason 
luokcd for rather in the older artistic 
associated with this institution, which 
a direct influence upon all connect* 
including even those who have no 
sympathy with the cause. For il i 
tunately, be denied that the majority of I 
pedagogues in this country, trained as they are in 
' the dominant utilitarian principles of the age, oc- 
Icupy an indifferent and even hostile position with 
regard to art-instruction in schools, to the devel- 
* opmenl of which many obstacles are. as a matter 
[ of fact, though not avuwedly, presented on their 
pvt. It is owing to this opposition that, with the 
I exception of the institution referred to, scarcely one 
[of the Berlin State grammar-schools may be said 
to produce such satisfactory result!, vocally, as 
the ability and zeal of the respective teachers — 
witliout exception professional musicians of emi- 
nence—would entitle us to expect. On the 
other hand, a better chance of success «• offered 
wherever the singing-master also takes part in 
other branches of instruction which are consid- 
ered mole important hy the ruling caste of phi- 
I lologians, a combination whieh is, however, met 
with in smaller towns only where there is a want 
| of able resident professors. Thus at Turgau, a 
town of some 10.000 inhabitants, Or. Otto Tau- 
tsrtrt, professor of ancient languages, and at the 
same lime vocal instructor of the local Gymna- 
sium, has succeeded in forming a choir among his 
scarcely inferior to that of the 
- of Berlin, and the occasional 

of which invariably attract a nu- 
merous audience, including visiturs from the larger 
neighboring towns. It is owing to the exertions 
uf this in many ways gifted teacher that the an- 
cient musical glory of Torgan has gained fresh lus- 
tre in our day ; for il was here where the spirit uf 
Protestantism found its earliest musical expres- 
sion in the founding of the first municipal " Can- 
torei-Gesellschafl " (1530), and where, a hundred 
years later (Hi •.•?). the then novel art-form but 
lately discovered in Italy— namely, modern Opera 
— was first introduced upon German ground by the 
production at the Court of the Elector, Johann 
Georg L, of the Opera ■ Daphne," fashioned 
after the Italian model, with the teat written by 
Opiu and the music by Schtitx. 

The present flourishing condition of singing at 
the Torgau Gymnasium proves at least this, that 
the twofold capacity of a teacher placed as il 
were between art and science, anomalous though 
saeh a position be in this age of specialism, it 
nevertheless not without its distinct advantages 
inasmuch aa it invests the singing master at a 
with an authority which, but for his 
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double voice in the council of professors, he 
would not otherwise possess, and which enables 
him to resist tbr elements adverse to his (MM 
existing among the general teaching body. And 
this Icful* us to the middle nnd lower clas* 
schools, the •' Real " nnd •' Volksschulen," of 
which the former in some cases, particularly in 
the larger towns, possess a specially itp[Kiintnl 
singing-mBBter, while the latter hnre to shift 
without. If nevertheless the condition of school- 
ainging is couipBratively and on the whole more 
aatisfivctory in llteae than in the Mglwreltm es- 
Ubllslimcnts, the reason must hi- sought for in 
the fact that the state, which rr*gards art-inalruc- 
tion at the Gymnasia with perfect 
exercises a direct influence upon vocal 
ment in the Volkssehule by exacting a 
degree of musical capacity on the part of it« 
teachers as a condition of their appointment 
All tcaebers of elementary schools (Volk*«chu- 
len) emanate, it should be added, from Govern- 
ment training colleges or seminaries, in which 
music U taught as an obligatory branch of in- 
struction, embracing not singing only, but also 
piano-forte, organ, and violin playing, as well as 
theoretical Instruction, comprising harmony, sim- 
ple counterpoint, and the elements of composition. 
Not that the future teacher of the Volkssch.ife is 
expected to impart all hl« musical knowledge to 
his pupils ; these are merely taught to sing;" and 
ds the theory of the art it Is c onsidered 
nt to make tbero acquainted with the 
note*, the intervals, and the rhythmical division. 
But the musical proficiency obtained in the sem- 
inary will not fail to prove of considerable service 
to the elementary teacher in another direction. 
A certain familiarity with piano-forte and organ 
enables him to combine, in the smallest places 
or in Tillages, the office of organist with that nt' 
schoolmaster. His violin, on the other hand, is 
of the utmost importance to bim in his singing 
lessons, where the aid of some instrument is in- 
dispensable, while in most instances it is difficult 
to procure a piano-forte — to say nothing of the 
additions*! advantage over the latter instrument 
possessed by the violin in its capacity to produce 
absolutely true musical intervals, which the mech- 
anism of the keyed instrument is incapable of, 
and the playing of which, moreover, necessitates 
the teacher's remaining in one place during the 
leason, while with violin in hand he is able to 
move about the school-room and thus more easily 
to maintain discipline among the pupils. Taking 
into consideration, together with the above facts, 
the circumstance that the obligatory attendance 
ttt singing Icanm*, prescribed by the state on 
for all schools nlike. is far more rig- 
" in the Volkssehule than In the 
we need nut be surpri.nl if, as 
already stated, the results of the teaching ars- 
on the whole more satisfactory at the former 
branches of our system than at the latter. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that it is also 
far more practicable to Insist upon the vocal in- 
struction of all pupils in the Volkssehule, seeing 
that compulsory education is only extended to 
the completion of the age of fourteen, i e , before 
Use period of the mutation of the voice has com. 
meneed, which in the case of the srhnlars at 
the Gymnasium cause* frequent interruptions of 
vocal study. Thus in the humblest village-school 
tongs for two voices may constantly be beard, 
while not unfrequently also Uiree and four, part 
Ufitr will be correctly rendered by t 
In this respect Berlin again takes the 
In IOi schools more than MuMO children arc 
being instructed at the expense of Government. 
Respecting tin' musical influence of these schools 
a striking exhibition was presented last year to 
the public of the capital, on the occasion of the 
of the hundredth local elementary 



school. Among the festive proceedings in con- j the adoption of a universal method of vocal 
neellon with the event was Included a musical teaching in German schools (so constantly in- 
perfornianee instituted and conducted by Rector , fisted upon at the periodical meetings of the Gen- 
Th. Krause, one of the few pedagogues who liavc eral Association of German Musicians), which 
to the fullest extent acted upon the maxim lab) would serve aa guidance alike to the teachers of 
down by Martin Luther which we have placed | the Volkssehule and to the directors of the mil* 



I " 



at the commencement of this article. TL 
formance referred to consisted of the rend 
on the part of 1,2*H) pupils anil ,100 of Uieir teach- 
ers, of a psalm composed by the conductor, and 
executed with the utmost purity and precision. 
The occurrence has attracted public attention to 
the great merit of Rector Krause, whose excep- 
tional capacity as a musical pedagogue is more- 
over well known, and the desire is very generally 
expressed (bat he should be raised from his 
poeltiou as director of the leading Volkssehule 
of Berlin to an office which wuuld afford ade- 
quate scope for the exercise of his eminent tal- 
ent*. 

Such an office, however, would have to be 
specially created, since it does not yet, unfortu- 
| nately, exist in Germany, namely, that of a " Gen- 



itary choirs established throughout the entire 
German army. This question, though not aa yet 
taken up by the state, has nt least advanced a 
step nearer to its solution by the recent publico* 
tion of a work entitled " Tafeln fur den Sehulge- 
sang-Unterricht " (Tables for Vocal 
at Schools), by the Berlin organist 



may be inferred from the fact thai it haa 
already been introduced into 400 schools. Nor 
have the members of the General Association of 
German Musicians, nothing daunted by the all 
but indifferent attitude of the Government, been 
reiniisof late In their jealous advocacy of the cause 
of reform of school-singing ; and it Is only a few 
weeks ago that a pamphlet was issued, at the. 
expense of tbo Association, from the pen of 



6rsl place by the School Council (Schulr-lh) 
among the members of which one at least inva- 
riably pessaesses a sound musical knowledge, and, 
in the next instance, by the musical instructors 
of the training colleges who have passed the 
state examination, and upon whom also devolves 
the duty of periodically visiting their respective 
provinces for the. purpose of inquiry into the con- 
dition of school-singing and reporting thereon 
to the Government. The latter, moreover, ] pos- 
sesses an additional guarantee for the proper 
carrying out of the existing regulations in favor 
of vocal instruction nt schools in the so-called 
" Institut fur Kirchcnmusik." This institution, 
founded in the year 182J, and connected with 
the Royal Academy of Arts has for its object to 
convey such additional musical Instruction to 



cral Inspector of School-Singing." A certain j Albert Tottmann (the leader of the reformatory 
control is indeed exercised by the Government 1 movement In this direction in Saxony), pointing 
over musical instruction in public schools, in the ' out in an able and eloquent manner the impor- 
tance of this branch of 
ita hygienic, psycltolngical. 
The suggestions contained in this 
mand the greater attention, since they' arc the 
result, net of abstract theoretical speculation, but 
of an extensive practical experience, the author 
having been for rears the highly successful vocal 
professor nt one of the leading girls' schools of 
l-eipzig, the periodical musical performance* of 
which bear witness to his gn at ability aa a 
teacher of singing. His example, in fact, aa well 
as the no leas successful activity of Musik-direc- 
<<>r Alexis Hollander, of tlte Victoria Girls' 
School at Berlin, furnish moreover sufficient 
evidence of the capacity of female youth, pro- 
vided it be ably instructed, to vie with tbo male 
in the production of valuable artistic results. 

The southern states of the Eiu|tire, though 
more productive in musical talent than the North, 
have as yet remained considerably behind the 
Utter in matters of organization and general 
practical results aa regards vocal instruction in 
schools. Much activity has, however, been dis 
played of late years, especially In Bavaria, with 
a view to a general reform of school-singing. In 
this respect valuable service has been rendered 



sieians, aa srould enable them to take positions 
at lite higher educational establishments of the 
country, special preference Iseing given to pupil* 
at the seminaries who have shown manifest tal- 
1 ent for the art, nnd to whom an np|<ortunity is 
thereby afforded for its more extensive cultiva- 
tion. Titus the tendency of the institution in 
question is one of almost ideal excellence ; but 



i! , 



here 



its activity is unfortunately limited by r\ Grell, of Munich, whose admirable colle 



: to insignificant propori ions a* long as the subsidy 
| derived by it from the stale amounts, a* it act- 
ually docs, to no more titan aboul 9,600 marks 
(not quite £500), tlte professors giving their 
services gratis. In spite, however, of its pecun- 
iary restrictions, upwards of ninety 
organists have during tlte pasi ten years 
the benefits offered by the institution ; and the 
great merits of its zealous director, Professor 
Unapt, have met wilh at least nn indirect recog 



lion of Volkslieder waa introduced aotne nine 
years ago into all Bavarian Government schools. 
At Munich, obligatory vocal instruction at the 
elementary schools lias only been adopted since 
1 809. Before that period, however, there exiated 
at every school a so-called " central singing class," 
which all lite pupils were enabled to join upon a 
small extra payment. Although obligatory sing- 
ing lessons have now rendered the majority of 
these institutions superfluous, there still exists at 



nition on the part of the Conservatoires of Vienna | Munich a " Cenlral-Singschule," founded mora 
and Prague, wlto, in the reorganization of their j titan fifty years ago, where children from ail 
respective organ-schools, have adopted the insli** parts of tlte town may receive vocal training, 
lotion conducted by him as a model. Consider- At tlte annual public examinations of tltis e-stab 
ing, then, that the ahovc-rncntioncd insignificant j lishraent choral compositions for four and more 
sum, together with the moderate salaries paid to | voices by the best masters are sung (with the as- 
the musical teachers at the government semina- 1 si slnm . of tlte choristers from the Opera for Ibe 
riea (2,400 to 3,000 marks, besides free residence, tenor and bass parts), and the general excellence 
being 121), make up the sum total | of the performances furnishes unmistakable evi- 
for the purpose of dence of the earncstneas and zeal with which ibe 
s, it seems not un- vocal study is conducted. Similar results are to 
reasonable to anticipate a further extension of be expected of the Bavarian elementary school*. 



government subsidies for ibe appointment of where Grail's metltud of teaching, already adopt* 

well-paid inspectors of this branch of national cd in principle by the Government, ia gradually 

education, whose first duty it would he to remove becoming more generally introduced. This 

the manifold defects in the prevailing system, method has much in common with that of the 

with which the existing supervision has proved vocal instructor of the Berlin Gymnasium, " zum 

to cope, and to prepare the way for grauen Kloatcr," H. Bellerinann, of \ ' 
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tion has nlrriulj- la-en made. Grell's systei 
slstsupon combining instruction in tpruling 
tlw singing lesson during the first years or »Hnly- 
Thc healthy development of tli« vocal organs 
being moreover essential for the successful culti- 
vation of tin' oratorical fikcullk*, singing is tu 1* 
taught as an »rt. that is, according to i riW ltf U e 
principles, particularly a* regards the formation 
of ths? voice, the pronunciation of the vowels and 
tOIIHWUKH. tlS* ] and this cannot fail to |>ro»c, 
in iu turn, a moat valuable aid to llu- pupil in hit 
resiling h-«ow, while facilitating *l»o hi» «tudy 
of orthography. Not till after the third or fourth 
school-year is the pupil allowed to sing from 
note*, the subsequent course of musical instruc- 
tion being dependent npon the number of lessons 
placed at the dis|Kisnl of the teacher during the 
week ; but, according to Grell's opinion, vocal 

confined to two-part or at the most three-part 
singing. A *ocal instruction-book from the pen 
of this excellent musical professor, and wherein 
his method is more fully expounded, will be pub- 
lished during Uic present year. 

The foregoing ob»crT»tions may suffice to com- 
plete our sketch of the condition of musical or 
more especially vocal instruction in German 
schools. That the existing organization is, on 
the whole, a satisfactory one will scarcely be de- 
nied. But this well developed organism lacks as 
yet a central motive power, and will continue to 
do so as long as the state fails to recognire the 
perfect equality of music with purely mental cult- 
ore as a means of education — above all at the 
Gymnasia or state grammar schools, from whence 
a newly awakened arl-apprvi'iation would natu- 
rally »|iread to the elementary schools also. If, 
ill* authorities can be brought to 
■ive the necessity of elevating tile musical 
at stale establishment* to the position 
indicated, or of the preliminary introduction at 
least of a universal system of vocal teaching 
under the supervision of able, professionally 
trained Inspector*, Germany will doubtless con- 
tinue to maintain the great reputation In matters 



If not, our neighbors will anticipate u» in the 
adoption of these essential national measure*, and 
wlU erelong have superseded us in the matter of 
school-singing. For every nation represents in 
itself the general type of humanity, upon which 

— apart, of course, from individual distinctions 

— the Creator has bestowed his gills with an 
impartial hand. And if by chance otvo of the 
civilizing nations has remained behind in the 
development of this or that element of human 
culture, lite reason must be sought for, not indeed 
in the want of natural ability, but rather in un- 
favorable outward circumstances. All that is 

is the 
and to 



edies, and it will follow as a matter of course 
that what has hitherto been neglected will speed- 
ily grow into healthy existence | anil the results 
thus obtained will not compare unfavorably with 
the beat achievements of any other nation. — 
London Mutical Timet. 



find It out at once ami promptly smash it. Our 
motto ought to be Equality and ImWiliiy. 

People look at pictures, not to enjoy them, but 
to find out something clever to say about tbum. 
They roll up a great ball of opinions, like a boy's 
snow ball, ami tltcre is nothing accomplished in 
it. It is about something, hot It i- nothing. And 
everybody admires them on that account. 

'- Then you think that people's ideas are more 
liltcral in Europe?" 

Yes, about Art. When I was a boy of nine- 
teen I sent my picture to the Salon. They took 
it and hung it well, and the older arti«ts said, 
« Bravo ! you 're going on well ! " That kind of 
thing does' n't happen here. They really love 
Art there for itself. But here, although there 's 
plenty of ambition, there 's little love. If Paga- 
nini were to np|H>nr, people would listen to him 
with their uioutba open for a few days, and then j 
not care to bear any more. But request him to | 
give their children some lessons! And when 
the girls had learned to Isold the bow in the 
right hand and bend the elbow, they would 
think they knew as much as he. 

People' like better to be first than second. 
Have you ever noticed how the wild-geese fly I 
The leader is always some way ahead. He feels 
it proper to keep the others at a liule distance. 
And there are plenty of people like him in this 
coontry. But they are more apt to bo cold in I 
their backs than in front. They can't have too 
many warm friends behind, but they don't want 
anybody before them. 

What are called weaknesses are often helps 
to character. Strength, without any weakness 
at all, is too hard ; as hard as diamond or steel. 
And you don't make an impression with mere 
hard force. That smashes a hole, which is not 
what you want. 

I believe that the natures of animals, tigers, 
monkeys, and all come together In man. 

1 believe in production, in doers and doing. 
The poverty of to-day comes from the Cset tltat 
people leave producing and go to cheating each 
other. All the result of production is invested 
in locomotives ami in telegraphs. To get them, 
money is taken from tlie people and put into the 
pockets of the corporations, 

Taine suggests ; Ruskin dogmatise*. Taine 
doesn't pretend to give receipts. The cook-books 
are full of receipts for making bread, but not one 
man in a thousand can make good bread. 

" Rousseau's idea of finish ! " He had a receipt 
for it, but he spoilt his whole existence by using 
that kind of finish. The definition is good, but 
the pfetltN is spoilt. 

It don't lake many of Buskin's 
truths " to make a lie. 
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W« are so delighted with the idea of Equality 
in this country that wo try to subject Art to it. 
Wo try to teach everybody just tbe same thing. 
If something grow* up above the common, we 

1 Copyright, 1B79. by H.leo M. 



Keep all that you feel for 

A bin) i» finished when he can fly. 

Memory-sketch every day. 

Don't put In too much detail I What '» that 
*tuff they put into 
"Mace?" 

Yes mace. Detail is like 

It took Coleridge to tench Allston, with his 
gentle nature, that rent criticism should be the 
judging of a wurk by its qualities, and nut by its 
faults. 

If there '• inch a thing as Eternity, there '• 
such a thing as " 



Tiir. numerous choral and part-song 
which have sprung up within a few year* 
become an important phase of the musical ac- 
tivity, and we may say musical culture, — at all 
events here in Boston. The earliest and sim- 
plest organisations of the kind were little social 
knot* of singers, who contented themselves with 
English glees, and found great delight in Call- 
colt, Bishop, and the several generations of r ,ch 
clever writers. Then it became not uncommon 
for small circles to meet at one another's house* 
for the practice of the Mass composition* of 
Haydn and Mozart; lovers of religious music 
naturally seeking some such means of escape 
from the dry, humdrum monotony of the old 
psalm tune — a type multiplied in infinitum by 
the money-seeking makers of continually new 
-'collections;" for at that time the German 
chorale, with the wonderful harmony of Bach and 
others, had not begun tu be known here. Then 
came the part-song clubs, at first confined to our 
German fellow-citizens, who, under the general 
name* of Liedcrtafeln, Mannrrchiire, Manner- 
gesangvereine. or more special titles, such a* 
Orpheus, Arion, etc., made us acquainted with 
the many beautiful German part-songs, — above 
all those by Mendelssohn anil Wclsrr, — and who 
sang litem with such fervor that all caught tbe 
spirit, and the English glees went out of fashion. 

No doubt much love of- vocal harmony was 
kindled and spread far ami wide by these eluh* 
of German part song singers. But with person* 
of refined musical taste the charm of this, too, 
soon began to pall. In the first place, the four- 
part harmony of mere male voice* of itself was 
sure to grow monotonous after the first hour of 
listening, and then the crowding of mere tenor 
and baas purls within such narrow compass re- 
duced the range of possible variety of composition 
nit* that the type became virtually 
; within the few ever recurring forms 
of sentimental love songs, spring *ongs, war 
songs, etc.. all began to sound alike. With the 
combination of male and female voices "i'h the 
choir of mixed " voices, the range became In- 
calculably wider, and the repertoire of Interesting 
and inspiring chnral music, representing alt the 
individuality of the masters of reel creative 
genius, was not likely to run short. 

Now choral societies of mixed voices are the 
order of the day, and those which have taken 
the lead among us, like tlie Cecilia, tbe Boylston 
Club, and others thnt might be named, are un- 
mistakably a gfsl help to the cause of music in 
an artistic sense. They arc strong enough in 
numbers, and yet suflkienlty select in quality of 
voices, sensitivene** of ear and faculty of reading 
at sigh', to make it possible to bring out really 
important works by the best masters, and to do 
them justice. Such things as Schumann's Para- 
dise and the Peri, or hi* Manfred and Fautt 
scenes, Mendelssohn's Wo/fnsrau Sight and Mid- 
summer Sight'n Dremn, Handel's V Allegro ed 
II Pen*ieru»o, even the Cantatas of Sebastian 
Bach, the Masse* of Palcstrina, are but a few of 
the great works which may be done and have 
been done in this way. These clubs nlso, by 
the nature of their organization, contain a cer- 
tain guaranty of dUinlcrestedncss in what they 
do for art ; they make not merchandise of art ; 
there is no speculating impresario to dictate what 
they shall or shall not sing; they do not sell 
tickets, they sing to Invited audiences and in a 
friendly atmosphere ; their trea*ury is kept full 
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by subscribing " mmc'uUo members/' and sy otpa- 
tliiring volunteers ami talker*, who delight to 
** assist " at ron.'i'Tts and rehearsal*. 

One important element, buwewr, for a long 
tint*.* watt wanting to the completeness of such 
performance*, and that was the orchestra. Such 
work* as we have above named «U> not convey 
the intention oJ* the composer without that | the 
orchestral accompaniinenl is part ami parcel of 
the work, nay, in of the very xrul ami spirit of 
tlie work, with such maatere, just as much aa the 
voice parts. In oome of the club performance* 
of the last two year, thin want ha* \wvn tolerably 
well supplied, and tit-two aingcrs who once com- 
plained of not being able to hear their own 
voices behind the mas* of instrument, have be- 
come gradually but lurcly converted to a faith 
in orchestral accompanimeut. Id one or two in- 
stance* a work has been given first with orches- 
tra with triumphant eiTecL, and then repeated 
(on grounds of economy) with nothing but piano- 
forte accompaniment, and the second performance 
fell so tl.it that everybody felt that the orchestra 
mast be a sine auu mm from this time forward. 

Fortunate i* the club which has suet wise 
management and guidance-, especially such a 
president, in these questions of srlrction and per 
as the Cecilia, which lias now com. 
i its third year. The annual report of it* 
Mr. S. Lothrop Thurndike, IMdl at 
the annual meeting in June last, ia su full of 
good suggestions, worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all vocal clubs, that we cannot for- 
bear presenting the entire document to our read- 
ers. Particularly must we commend all that he 
says about orchestral accompaniment, and about 
the importance of the study of tlie vocal works 
of Hach and Handel. 

For Uw third time, contrary to my rsperUllon of hat 
year, | hat* Lh* lux jot to present, m I'mMlsiit uf tlm C«- 
oils*. th« aiii.ual rejort of its affair*. 

Ths satire membership In* Itss-i ionwwint Ureer than in 
prwWia statu slid Ike attemlMtee nun aatjstVUitv. Few 

nilgnnfl—T h*? e uoeum.1, mi few du 



which otlen ooeurs to pervune who try to «.Urt.v,i iWir fel- 
low mortals, whether by a c<merrt, a boll, or s «l»itwr. 

Our wfool pair .if concert* entiUhwd lint two 1101.1l.s-r*, 
cwrh t* them of the host; * fenll uf Kiel. " Icli lutte tki 
IMtibnwKrtitw," aim) tfM w tn tin of l.sJv's " <!ru«*J«» ' 
Fur mi anetinnl <if U*e Ilia \trrUmuuKt! oS this |it>-*£r*<iiE»e 
with urelir*tra. til* excvUeuoe of the choral iu*J .tfvliestral 
w<r*v, and ike ft'lruirtlili: ftiiv^int* ot Mrs. Adams a/id Mr*. 
Xovcs in the firit piece aitd Mis* «»*je in the secnfid, with 
l>r* Luieusiu s-ud 1'r. Itulltnj in Until, I mutt refer ymi w 
the loreJ critics the allest of whom prououticvil tin* the 
■ ecilU • Intsf ciMKvrt Hum Ux, w Uie omtw of iu llirwe 
•eaixiti*. I"ue repetition had to W rjinm, >m the *->-<* of 
rt|wm», witb aoe»«i|Nuaniatit of piaoo ami or**n-, anil iU» 
with the previous evening wm «)Kprcw«iiitc, — au- 
to point the muni tlui it will not *it*wer to 
divorce storks wedded to iiiitroiueiiU from t'wir lawful al- 
liance, and a boperal sign, in that the r*oleno» done was 
felt by erery ont in the haiL 

Of Lbe third programme [the Bflh perfern»i*« of the 
mm}, the first half oonmled of twenty one immt*r» from 
Handel's " L'Alle<ro ed il reiwierow." aUirw were mm*. 
nt* a pleaaant newvpnper cTiUrUin, in a ««y U* sIkiw the 
bacinatina; mmp<MitiiJ«i in mi («uinU>W a li|fht that none 
«4t« Uie nMwt liiwierota ll4i*JnVhat«r uoald Itat* llatet^il to 
it uncliamicil." Hamlcl • oicimcral •core waa, ut course, 
reiiifnrned hy l£ohert I nuu e additional aeeompauimeuU. 
r<« Uie aolua we wrre indelccJ to Miu Mary A. Turner, 
one of the beat pupil* of Madam Hiidersdortt and to air. 
***** I- <h^ood, w iJeiitined wUh the cauae of cood 
muaic in Huston, and with the production of tliia particular 
wirk nn k-jth eide* of the water In toe kwihI pvl of the 
concert Mim Welah refMted, with female ennrna. her capi- 
ta] reinUrini; of Kwhlmtein* Nixie," thk* time with lu 
rnpii»it4 nrrltfalcalMii; Mr. Wdkm MM "H tuiu laaorn " 
nunc rrwIiUldf, and! the t'Uih aan/ Uie lie* ]-■■.■ c.--> 
" llumptf-Ouiupt)/' Hi«d (iade'e aj»rl» - St*inn-icr»etiit^." 

ITic fuutth pntvniRiiue (the utth [MTronuaiice vd the ie** 
■on ) pmrutoi the entire muaicol aettiiii; by Meudeleaoon 1/ 
Shai*«pe*rei » Mnlwrnmer KsabJ • Hreun,'' the pUy it- 
aclf beuu; re*d >■ v Mr, f»ro«v« UtddJe, the Harvard teaeorr 
•if eVxiitt^n It «u acarecly a perf<><^iiance by the t'ecilti 
a* a t'luh; hut, if we may M>ve the unatdnimm ndoe of 
uiir amtriat*^ ami invited ene'ls, it waa one nf the m*M 
rhanniinx n.I.-tUininniU wttiih ortild (NMnlUy lw «dtWed- 
IU utxhrtUA, under Mr. l*ny "s alda had, ipite tbeir 



They tuay adi whU Uwi nsan «n kiNne ul the md tneriU of 
the inealtiHis upon which lie |n*wm to ajmik. Sn. per- 
h%]H, to ein-h a* lite*. III.- wlM» aJid j^f.iriuincf, uf 

a cluh like our* aroma a* t» u« the eifii^ne of tlie fiuhbc- 
mtIiwiI chiklrwi «r of a OMSutry elu^t. u« tliere-.irr be 

iiwMUnt, Mil •itimui ourm-l»t?« t*. our i4)iriiUAl (i^tur* and 
iiiiKiiT* at iiupliL-ltN a» wr ntiy. It 1* (jwid : -r u» to be 
wu*»1ilt«T« eii-u in the outer court* of tW tetnple, ai»d to 
euteh broken j(IUn|we* of the mystrrtea tlvit ore pawainc 
within. Fur moat, if not all, of iu mu>ic run-rt be n mnaU 
part <if our weekly accun«li>*n. We are bit** in our shop* 
or I'tfi-es or factories or farma Our life pi ejirait not mt 
mnch in lintnj aa itettin* umuiw Ui H»e. Hut eeory naui 
who haa any a* pi ration* aliuv* Uie mere itru*l<*ry ■** the 
world iiuna<ea to find time In evary wee*, fur a life aniiiw- 
what truer and hUrlier than hu tread- and-nutter earuina; 
exkatence, — one in hit ImmiIu, another in hi* picture*, an 
other in hla church, another in his garden. And it eu*ura 
well for the Dduateal pro^rea* of the BSW. thnt so many mo 



Tte nilw reuanliii*; CrtinsUaey and punctwdilr ha*f lieen, 
in acenntanr* with toy rceoaioiend.it i -1 of ImI jpar, uior* 
■trictly enforced than Iwfore, and the reautt at very menwr- 

F»ie t'lah haa ffivesi six public perfttfwuwc**. One pro- 
rramme w*a preaented N-rteniber 25 and rrjamted Noveen- 
bee *»; * seeotid Feteuary T, ratwated Keteuary 10; a third 
A|«d 11 without repetitiun; ami a fourth May 8. 

lu uter arfcetione we have fulkiued the cour«e indicated in 
my laal report, and have In Uie main carried it out. One 
or two work* thee* ineiitloned hare, it is true, necessarily 
lain over lor anoUier year. Art h kscie. and time (ai knot 
law tlate of law srers*|t ooooert araaon j xrrt abort Irxhwd 
Far weir firM pair of cniwerta. siren with piano accoenj 
Diineni, we had an attrvtue pn^-rainme, -on j.r.^ 



lujCht in devoting Uie leisure they hue > 
they hare ao(iiired to the pursuit ^ umtic, wot a* an n 
ment hut aa an art. We do not h/ijie or expert to t 
artists; but we rlo hope and etpeet to grow day by iky in 
Uete, epprociaJuoei, and mu«k*l reeling. 

The Trewwieer « report it tm>U K*t:«r»rtnn. »>d *h*e» (lie 
(.lub etill in tpanl f.naiieul ckkhIUkmi. lint the rrjiort La a 
dented to Miu Mary A. Turner. «*d one to receive, for he whu sltotiU ba»* prea«it#,i It haa 
Madame Hudcrsdortt and to Mr. left tat. When nur aeaaoo wea Marly wrer, — but a few 
lentified with the cauae of cood week* ago, — J'huinas Franklin Iteed art out upiei a short 
v.jVAjfe io antrch ot hcUth. He found, iiittead, his death 
two weeks after laiidiiitf at f*ara Ataoriftted with this Hub 
from its cuniQiencenieut. aieoctated with many of ua for a 
Touch UiU'pCer periml iu pursuits of buaineea, or art, or eocial 
life; commanding the respect of e*ery one by hi* fvlelit* to 
duly and his eteciitive abUtt> ; wimwiiy; Uie V^e of all who 
kneW him by his irenisl and aflecl mnaie nature, _ ha lias 
left a »oid nx* eayiy to fill. 

In aernedaiif* miUi u«xe«. t bate to eolunit at this meet- 
log ail) sn^^enUoua fur the future. We sbill, of course, 
folk>w the aanii; iceneral phut aa beretocore, givini* aa ureat a 
numtier and rarjetr of things, both new and i4d, aa oar 
time and mean* will allow We ha*e in our library, un- 
touched, or scarcely touched, tlie Faust and the Manfred of 
Schumann, one of Uie shorter canUt as of IWh, and many 
part BMfm madrigals, etc. We have ahn amfer ceMisidera- 
lion the ( Myaseiw r*f Mas Itrncn, and a repKlU«ai nf his 
Fair F21e«, : ' The deUil of Uie emniiuc aaawm can hardly 
be state>l now, but must lw Itrft fur future uuioueteeiueiit. 
O** point, ii^erUirVr**, must I* decided speedily. The es- 
perteniw of two year* haa eon Ar mod ut, both active and as- 
Miriat* memtwr*, in Lbe belief, alluded to in this and preei* 
oum rejMrfla, of Uie eoeutant. or at least frequrnt. necestrity 
ul m ■ --Ha. A- 1 .r.-l>e*tra c«ts a ^reat devl d motey. 
Shall we iiMct the demand by raising owr aascwsmcnU. or 

Enetnlien.'and let each tneeiiber be content with a sotueelial 
amaUrr number of UckeU than during Uie but two jean? 
This subject I enhmit U> your careful cuiiideeatiosi. 

Iu r*«Klutu>a, I lev to ex|>r*w* to you my sincere thanks 
fuc the ruiistaut sup|M>rt and kiudnnsa shown me during niy 
three, tenua uf oh>*e, ray beat enahca for the oontinned suc- 
cess or Uie 4 'lab, and my full belief that it baa before II a 
bum career uf u " 



lwra belter thsii li.*tj hmin net l»eii tciteu li. lk»1on, the 
ac4os by Mn*. llou ( « and Ml- Gsfli and the fairy * 



' Tu-saiburu " ballvl, tor ttw 
km; a ckarua Inini Lint « " rtwilllli—i " » much uid 
cliura (ruBi Ikeethorm', « IUiIm <i Albeoa; " % quiet iu d 
Iwilliful |*rt •"in*, t.r HilW: ihm if the llriitol |>ru* 
niMlnifAit. in which Mr. ImIm h*« folk-wed «i well tha 
•jilnt uk! (wrtn uf Uf irtil nublrlsnluU; fuur of tb* ItaUan 
eaitoiM of lUiipUtklin, llw mnta «kich gmrr m nucli |4m- 
ura two ytmn «» >> U» llvrud CoooctU; Mmdrlnohn a 
m(, ■ By C«lia'» Arioc; " ud two piwu pint* by w»y uf 
ornum, — oo» Ula( mi eight hand nrranip-MM of Um 
Allccroof MwihliMlin't lUlinn Sjrmphimj, xiil tlx utlwr 
" \jm Canlrutn " of MoKhclex, Traiptiiiii M Lhu fn- 
gmnnie was in Jiranute. in perfonnwio* it wm MenciKiw r 
du>ppouitiu*nt. Muck punt had bwn utre to uuks It 
tin«l wd IntcmtiiMt in Htrtion uh! uniignuefit. Tbe 
nuniti lud Iwen owthllj rahwUMd, mid «u well eouductol 
ud mat. The pia»o |WOM «re iriveo with K rt»t life end 
effccl StiU it » l« be «e»nd tlat both Bagtn end tadi 
enew Mt tbe ereni»)r, u • wbole. to be duU end epirltleee. 
'Pi* rcoaoa ie herd U> tad. tine critic eufpreete thet Uie 
Uudable effort for variety had been a little too ohUxinf. 
Hot varirtj can hardly be otrrdorje where ail the cuinr.?- 
nenta ere Rood and wrU combuird and contnute-l, anil Uie 
Hoanlity not etreetlva. Anotlirr aa\e lliat tin concert 
needed an urebntra. But none c< the ».«! piece, were 
written far an 
So 



■ere adnurahly iMliit, and Mr. IbdJle'a readiii(r, an all the 
varjoui pliaeee of tiie text, — beroK and eeutiineiital, elriu 
and coniic, — showed htin a maeter uf hie profeeakni. lit* 
•jmpetby with and adaption U> hie muiical acconipanimrnt 
wr-e re|ieriall> ■nitewnethy. And «> imr lliittl 
joyoualy ami ileliubtfiUly, •Vaiiuir ua, 1 am 
anil iuepired fur one future work. 

l-anlon me a word oe two upon a Mil-ler-t which I ku.e 
I already uieationad in prwriottt report.. W'e have giidi dur- 
| inf the a, aeo n inuue by both Iteeh and Handel Many of 
! ua hate doubtleea been ol^iced to juaUfy thii onrae in an- 
' awer Ut the inquiries of our friend.. The atiawer H and 
moat be alwaya the aame. We sing thi* music because c*f 
iu intrinsic worth, — a wortii which sounds IhrniH'h and 
abote the figure, and nubioue iu which il is dreeerd. Ilie 
fUjwrea in ti«ue In Uie day of I Urn and Handel are stnuicr 
' to «a now. The faalikwi of tbe drew, is put. l'rrhape — 
' who can tell I — state day It may come up ana.ii. Hut 
.bether It returns ur not, tbe muaae whtch undtriiea it nasi 
alwaya base ita word to any to him who has cars to bear, 
tterriek, a century ago, uaed to play Hamlet in a laced c*it. 
asm lusii Ine, and foil bottomed wig: bwt beneath tbe h.r- 
uial elotlhee and wis* wse still Ihe Hamlet of .Shakeepcare. 

And il as no keiip-r necewsary to -ipeeili quite so a|wkerrt- 
taaSj •• awhile apt In defesiee of lliaw old muaic. It fsuila 
a growini* interrat aanon)* perfornMe-i ami liUeoera. Mualc- 
lorcra. not <ml} hi t.Wman), bat iu I'^sland and Aiuerica, 
are devutini* to It labor aisd seal. Mr. Henry Indie's choir 
ruratanUy suiea canutaa by Handel aud llech. A IWh 
choir of anaatetira was fnrmnl three 'ears saro in IjHMson. 
which auitfs Handel and Paleatrina aa well. And her* in 
Ituaton Uie Boybton I lub, among it* many uotatile good 
deed, of the past year, baa responded to an imperative de 
uaxod for a repetition uf l'alesthiia'a beautiful Kequieiu, and 
the Handel and llayda Society haw drawn Ua-etber an le» 
roeuee andsenoe. which tat llinm^li a kmg aflernoun and 
ereuini-, all aUesaUee an " 
ajaaramj strains of tbe \ 

i, , • i. . , i: -'ur ill 

people do not g>i 

oeity, but in be denjjbted and ediawd by that which affjeala 




pell-bouiid, under tbe 
.lu*w.l*iusHoti of HwUeatieu llach. 
real awakenine* interest ; for our 
In a spirit of uitsquarian eun- 



to Uie hvion laatea and sruipatblea of the prceent. It shows 
that theae okj cornpoatn blbng to what (.arijle. io the beat 
delinluoia of a claasic trer given, call. « that select number 
abuse works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but 
who, having instructed their own coulenipurariea, are claimed 
aa uiatnsctors by Uie great family uf Biauktnd, ami set apart 
for many retituviea fnu. lb* oomtnon ohlhaa, which susili 
onrrUaea Ihe icaaa of authors, aa It dote the mas. uf oUirr 

irlng to paas judgment anon 
or of others, that 1 am uul> 
arm. My cnticuma may aeetn 
thoaa whoae very lit. U muue. 




THE TIIKATRICAL " TREMOLO" PIBN1X 

lit Ipawkhlg, in our laat nunibcr, of the bore 
of lutvin^ to hcrnr no mttrh irrelu-rant 
ir/feo tlie Hem of plaja in all our 
forgot to mvntioii a etill won 
line grown into a Utfatrical vuatont of laU) )car», 
nain. lv, the um-aa} interfereoce of the orchetitra 
all through the play. A year 
this vkiuUB, vulgar, unarti»ii<- practice, In 
tlie following terms : — 

Thi* rwiclern way, particularly in harrowing 
aertaational tlratnaa, though it il no longer coo- 
ftnesl to theae, of wtting up a nervoua tremolo 
pijinbaiino aceompaniment in the uxing* at every 
rntrance of a dark or myitrrioui penortage, or 
at the apirrottch of any critical moou-nt, or 
throughout a very aentimental and pathotic scene 
or paieage, ia rimply an abomination and a nui- 
aancc. Il U a vulgar trirk of efTecl, 
tragedy and comedy alike) to 
It ia not really mutie; il is only a I 
tation of the nerve*, intolerable to any acnaitiva 
itnd refined liatener, Im? be muakal or not. Why 
do they do *o'.' What good end i* gained by it? 
Doe* it make the tragedy more tragical? lbe 
villain of Uie plot more terrible V the meeting or 
the parting, however fateful, of the lover*, roar*. 
vrvBding ? No; it only lempU you to ex- 
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, like Othello : Silence, those dreadful vio 
linsl This pestilent accompaniment, iMi qniv 
wing, quaking undertone of 
mystery, thi* hysterical tittering tremolo of string, 
so utterly untitllcd lor, only rob* the scene of any 
semblance of reality. If the scene be one to 
thrill anil make ui shudder, we don't want the 
shuddering done far tu in the orchestra ! And 
while wt- tight that off and shrink from it, aa 
from the hum of pcrsecuttDj; insects, our Muipa- 
tides are withdrawn from the play ileelf. It is 
aa if the people in the pit or gallery iibould begin 
to sing, and hum, and whistle ; until it is sup- 
pressed, you only think of that annoyance, anil 
Dot of what ia pawing on the stage. Why strive 
to turn the play into a muui opera, a thing Dei- 

i? jr 



' fl>h, fleah, nor fowl 
or heightening the effect, only enfeeble It, 
vulgarize the whole performance. We do not wish 
to be told when we mutt thrill with awe, when 
we must tremble with expectation. These -sig- 
nals are officious and Impertinent. If the play 
Itself he not "the thing to catch the conscience 
of the king," will your cheap advertising dodge 
of " tremolo " be apt to do it * 

— In the opera, of course, the case ia different. 
There music is the chief element of expression ; 
there music U principal, and employs all ita 
means of Toicea and of instruments to prepare 
the hearer's mind, and to intensify expression. 
But thia vague, creeping tremolo, the*; whis- 
pered indefinite hints of melody, — mere pale 
of music, — really express nothing ; nor 
re imagine any feeling, any ttate of mind 
i they can fitly accompany, unleaa it may be, 
possibly, the ao-caUed ■ alage fright " of young, 
nervous actors, unaccustomed to the foot-light*. 

These soft volunteer accompaniuienta seem to 
be a sort of impromptu burlesque Wagoerlsui ; 
they treat yon ad natueam to ever recurring 
" Leit-motiv en," though of a most impalpable 
and flimsy texture. We fancy tin; great Rich- 
ard would hardly care to see himself so carica- 
tured, hia crack invention so abused. 

But after all it b a fashion, and, like all fash- 
ions, it will pass away. We do not know to what 
length it has been carried, or whether even 
; ia still held sacred. So far as our 



" Especially in the weekly concerts of the school could he 
nf-evv-,1 » oaMlsjfl sssjewjjs a of the pupils. The monthly 
open for the friends of the scIk>4, wen mora Mid 
ured with *p|«eeVsltve audiences, and niany nines 
Isekrta usee asked foe Uiau coold 1« courted. Several ipssr- 
tet clubs were formed tan* of them. ' Tb* American lav- 
dies' fjuBrtettc,' is pew on a ennerrt tour, and la roeeivad 
everywhere with nineh applause. Soe»e of thee* young aing- 
l era are so far advanced In composition that they eoenpiar 
▼cry pretty original quartets, and harmonise the song* for 
their own use Some of the pupils bud hut winter success- 
ful operatic engagement*, others have reaped prase* on the 
concert .lage, whUa the church choir class has taken s lead 
lug plaos. 

" Sly eonslant thought and cars Is to improve the echo a, 
notwithstanding tb* increase of lshar it will glv* to the 
already great task of (sithfully cwerksAing the work, while 
engsaxed in teacbuig the greater part of the day. Itejt 1 hope 
that my strength and health will last until I bass raised the 
school to the ideal I carry in my mind, and till I hare eda. 



ber to have encountered this 
the murder scene in Macbeth, or 
gbost rises, or lurking behind the 
leu But the tendency at present 
all that way. Heaven save ua from 




School or Vocal Art in Piut.At>gLriiiA. 
— Mme. Emma Seller, to whose zeal and energy 
this now flourishing institution — almost a Col- 
lege of Music in itself— owes its origin and ita 
success, writes us at the end of its fourth year 
as follows : — 

. . . " For the first time we had a graduating class 
of pupils whs had passed throv-h the full course of four 
years, as ths aehnol baa eaisted only since 1874. Soma of 
the graduate* already have |Miet|joue ill academies in other 
estiva aa singing teachers, some will In retained in the ertwoi 
as such, wail* others of them prefer to remain kaiser and to 
go on farther with their studies. 

- Tba number of the pupils this year wsa again larger than 
la the previous year, showing aa increasing Interest ia the 
school on the part of the public. 

" During the last year there arse added to tha other 
branches of musical etodiea a clsaa arc the Rudiments if 
Music and Sight- funding; also an orchestra was formed and 
taught foe tba purpose of affording pupils a chance to prac- 
tise singing In operas and oratorio* with orchestra! 
paniiwnt. For the mat 
save hem arranged, and 
vantage cat playing la the 

-Among the operas performed during the but winter, 
upon my bnprorrd stage, were; 7*« Water Ciirre'er, by 
Cherwblni: Tie AVoal in Gmaniia, Tie klirir nf /.ore, 

•/■Pruile, 7*r here, ihVenen, hy Uewe, etc. 



MCSIC IN CHICAGO : SEASON OF 
1878-1879. 

Tltc Chicago Sunday 7'rieune (July 27) con- 
tains the following remarkable exhibit of a year' a 
music-making in Unit enterprising city, from the 
pen of Mr. George P. Upton : — 

During the season, which commenced June 1, 1878, there 
hats l«eei .147 concerts and Ji7 regimental ione of opera. 
To* concert M*xss*M| Include WIS numbers, represent 
log Mlt dlhareait cnentsanrs. Tli* total number uf perform- 
ances, eoneert and opera, h as folhiws; 
Pinafore reprcaenlatioiis lex Schubert Irsslltut* . . 4 
Other operas . . . . Ilia Apollo flub .... 4 
Kddy organ recitals . 40 Werrenralh .... 4 

Tomer Hall .... 19 Amy Fsy a 

Hershey School ... 31 Una 1 

t hurdi concerts . . . XI Pratt Symphony . . I 
IVreunsI testimonials . 81 Chicago Orchestra Sjra- 

rharily coevmrU . . . 11 phony I 

Tenaaaaaeaiu .... 10 Abt Soriely .... S 
Musical College ...» Allmireuus .... 8 

iteethoirn Society . . 8 Retuauyt 3 

Wilbeliry I) Misorllaneoua . . . . 10rl 

Sherwood A — 

tnvnaania Maenr«rchor . 6 Total 064 

Kelhajg and Cary . . 4 

ma rnouaAstaica. 

moeefteouer.UT than that uf any other composer, but" In' ths 
season of 1878-79 Schumann heads lb* list with lis num- 
bers, Choc-iii is second with 104, Mendelssohn third with UN, 
and lleethoren fourth with 94. The otlier prouiinent com- 
pmere folWw In thie order: Us* I, 90; Schubert, 87; Back 
-.Sebastian i. "4; lianeM, 4S; Msaarl. 4.1; Kabinateia. 40; 
Maysataar, .14; Lecoou,, ,14; Wagner, leiuaod, and Abt. 37 
each; Verdi, SO; Welar. iW; J..l,.i,n Straus, and Dudley 
Huek. Jteaeh; Do-ilsettl. W; Market, let ; Frsns and KalT. 
»» each; Flotow.il;; Supwe and HuUlran, r. each ; Ouil- 
msnl and HsUou, 13 each; Isanedlct, XI: IlaUiate, ID: 
Hoeaini. 18; Ambroise Thocnaa, 17; IVatt. I*knqia*tt*, and 
Mactarrsn, 16 each; Wieniswaki and UotUehalk, It each; 
Volekmar, llaydn, and Krnst, It each; Vsruxtempa, K net- 
line;, Uau*, and Uoldbeck, 13 each; Bash (C.l. Coweo, It* 
I lev rut, Lesnosma, ami Kuecken, 13 each; tlrshms. Silaa. 
smart. Kullek. and Wallac*, II each; Karl, Camparav 110- 
krr, 1'ease, asal S^deruiann, 10 each; Spolir. SaintSat-na. 
Itiu.dev-xer, Utlenbacb, Rsallni, Oesta, and lUunarrstiwJ, » 
each; Autar, Klsaop. Humbert. Firhl. and KWIohargar. 8 
each; Toara, Ttuele, Schrelrwr, Hast, (talneck*. Maaon, Laob- 
ner, Jensen, llamm. llenselt, 4 rarrstt, Fsure, and IWnby, 
7 each; lloeeberini, Conrad l, laisai, L c na ch orn, Molloy, Mer- 
csduitc Itosenbecker, Tsehaikuwsky. and t'lrich, A each; 
Wader, VogeL Tauuert. Sehaltaa, SponboiU. KvUer, Kusk. 
Reach, Millard, Mills, Maaae, lany, l.us. Leases,, Kreutser. 
Kuhnatedt, Hesse. HcaTiuaan, Hernmiann, Olnek, Hade, 
Uleaann. Orteg. Facartlsi Lang*. Dew, (Use, Calkin, braga. 
Dana, IVadlasry, Adam, and Archer, 6 each. In addition 
to these there have been taenly live represented by f <ur num 
Inra; teenty-iihw hy three nwnibers; seventy-cage by two 
mmihers^and nu Ikws than atjsl o.«i^jseea ha,, had but una 

oraaa axaaoas. 
There hare lawn tan opera seasons (exclusive of Pina- 
fore" asaaimis I. aa compared with five last year The first 
was the Ih Muraka season at llarerly'a, Jaly 8, 9, and in- 
cluded two prrfontMutces ; the second, the European opera. 
bouiTeaeason at tb* New Chicago, Oct. 38-Xov. 9, including 
eight performances; III* third, the Straknaeh seaaoa at Mo 
Virkrr's. Nov. 11-31, including fowrteeti pevfomssncas ; the 
fourth, lb* i'racy Tituaaeaann at Vic V icier ., Dee. 30-Jso. 
4. tncludlrar seven paesurnuuicaa ; the fifth, th* Ilea* aaaaon 
at llouley'a, .lan. 6-11, Including eight ptvforuuineea; the 
aisll^t^apU^ae^. atllaverty'a, ^'-^^i iacM - 



llsverly's, Fell. 3-15. hieluding fiairleen perfurmsnees ; tha 
eighth, the Strah.nrli saa»«i at McVirker's. March ::-»». 
Induiliug aaven prrforinanosi ; tha Mtw, 'he Mess seaavm at 
HonleyV April 7-111, u,cb„li,,g eight ,»v»,r»,.,»es; tl,a 
tenth, the Aimrw aaano at Haves ley a, June inelndlng 
nine prrfurnianeca. iu addlliun to tlieaa, th* Kiev |iarty haa 
given two aeasuu* nf burlesque opera at UcVicker's and Ilae- 
erly's, and an amateur troupe gave 7"ae Docfor of Alotn- 
saYVt) Msy 8, at the West Km! (Ipera llouae. The cawraa 
performed have been aa fnlkias, including the number nf per* 
fncmanees: /*•* /•osyw-ife. 1; iiimJIt-Cirvt*, !»; .kf iatee/ 
/<••», S; /user, »; .4IJ.., 1; rmrirrfo, »; ,1/l'va-a, 4: 
/.Ui.i.l; f'srssea.i: .1/iielA^, 8; rrnnvtonr,3; FntmlH, 
l; CiirarJ *f .Voessiiaifa. I*) >'eo f>li»r..Jo, || Aniens,!* 
Girl, 1; Afnri/aao, 1; HonnimMa, X; Lt Sunt <ti Fi- 
fuo, 1: Mgolttte, i; .kfoyi'e >7ale, 1: /'u-ir.-ni. 1; 77a- 
«we*Mrs,x: I t ftlil Due (new), SI; In AfaryV^uiae, | ( 
/>| 7 i rrieAnf«, 1; Drr Litbtttrank (new), 1; 7'nwf swat 
I'iroe'nui (new], 3; Tfoes nf C',TSfsfr, 1; thxt'jr of Atenm- 
fcini, 1; tWereUo, 4; Afns. /"uroet (n*wi,3; Lti Bri- 
Jl •«><», » -. Im Jvlw Pmfmmnur, 1 ; O'wssva' /hiciess, 1 ; 
r-.iii»itn. (new), 16; and Tri*) 6, Jure. 4. In i 
to these lbs following hurhncjuas have tnrai given : 
tViuw. U| 7/ui,i >« lit HW, 1»: //,»rma, 4; 
teW, 4: ng-fwg, 3; and a hurleaqu. of Aao/oea, ». 

" etSASXIIIK." 

How deeply seated the " Pinafure " craze has hecoens may 
1* inferred fnavi tbe follr-wins staleeneot. It has been per- 
formed 1651 liners, the earkais evaeoue and number of rvpre- 
in each l»ii< as follows : 

Jsnuary 27-I el.ruary 1 . 8 
Fel ruary 24-March 8 14 



Pinafore Company 

Amateurs 

Amstewn 

(till* l'rowps ... * 
Pauline Markham . . 

Amateurs 

Pauiin* Markham . . 
Madrigal ircai|n . . . 
Comic ( here* Company . 
JusesiUe Iroujej . . . 
Church Cheer Company 



March 1 r :i . . 
March 91-April 12 
March 31 -April i. . 
April atl-ilay 3 . 
Mav ln-84. . . 
May ill-.liin* 1 . 
May SaUluly 8 . 
Janai-lt . . . 
Jun. » July H • 



I 
7 
1 
T 
ij 
11 
■>«• 



Total 



FittaT an'r-AkAKraa. 
Disring the season the fouoaliig first aripearaneaa of pro. 
fewnoual artMte have been made in this city. Sopranos: 
Mrs E. A. Osgood. Cstarina Marco. Mile. Ijtts. I si bar I m 
Lewis, Mme. Sinieo, Mile Kobiati. Marie Stone, Eteft* 
Orvter. Nile. Lido. Mme Kcellmg. Uertrude Franklin, Ma- 
ria L. Swift, and hloreeic* Kil.v. Alice: Mine. Lahssrlie, 
Uora Joyce, Mnn. tiallmrwrti, Hoiesw* Kiew-Knoi. Ten- 
ors: Slg. kuaiiati, Wastbcrg, las /arinl, firaasl. IrsiKeaebi, 
Fiapulli, and fJUiandl. Haaaoa: Remnierts, l,di, Mrfhmald, 
Thieerv. tlan tones: D. V. Hell, Mski^ twagsn, Paula- 
kxuu, Moranaki. lialasai. and Wrrra.rath. PlanisU: leila 
-tr.nravsa, Mas Piuuer, Wal 
VioSuima: WUbehsJ, I 
Otis A. " 



ia, and Flat \ ogrich. 
.Man lei. kaaiser, and 



during 



The fullowlnj impi.rtai.l ai^ae baie 1^-n j 
thai 

Sen/jAuaies. — For organ, C minor. No. 1 D, Nu. t, F. 
miner. No. 3, F minor. No. 4, of Wldor, hy II. C. Eddy: 
C minor. No. 6. Ilectboren. D minor, No. H. Schubert, and 
the "Italian." Mendelssohn, by Pratt's Orchestra; B I 



J/uvenW u — C.J in ,V,(urr, Schutert, Apollo Ctsbi 
Sinrly-fru Ms, Meyerbeer, Aputfo ( lot,; G,4 in (Aa 
TimptM, rVbubsrt, Apollo Club; /'Jl'irrVw, SalnfSavna, 
Chicago Ordiratra: ,.Ae«a. IJact, 11. C. Eddy; Wntpnr- 
yu .Vrtcit, Mendelssohn, lleethoren Soeietv ; Acu nnd Go- 
titne, Handel, Apollo Club: St. Panl, Mendelssohn. Apolb 
Club; LtM PrtMtt, IJazt, I'ratt'a Orchestra; /"i ir*/''/. 
Hruch. Apollo Club: CMessew, Bruch, Heetbovm Society: 
A* rruaua,. Piwtti. II. C. VMy. Mas ■/ tie /iiireat 
.Vc/asinc, Hofiwisna, 
Beethoven Soclet, 



man*. Beethovm Societi : /.leoie. KsJT, 
4«; Sou, i/r*e .V'«". Hdler, iwelbovea 
4, Apollo Club; .Vnuanu rYeyuien, lleet- 



Society; .1/ina.i 
beven Society. 

In addition to tlieae works there have been given 4 con- 
certos, 4 sraiatas, 8 preludes and fugues, and 1 trio of Mm- 
delsnibu: 3 sonatas, 1 Irios, and * fugues nf Meckel. 4 con- 
orrbsj, 1 toccata. 19 choral preludes, u fugues, 1 gavotte. 
■I trios, l preludes. I saraband*, J choral (antatirs. and 1 
adagvo of liich : 1 fugue of Tbicie ; 1 concerto and 1 fugue 
of 1 Jsxt ; 1 concerto, i sonalea. ] fugue, S trios, and 2 ipvin- 
trti of Itaff. 1 trio of (ileason ; 2 s-insUs of Kiitvusti in : 1 
quartet and 3 soeutas of Itbeiuterger; I trio and 8 sonatas 
ofMuasrl: 1 trio of lis, .In . 9 trie of Schllliert; 4 sesubs 
and 1 fugue c4* He Laiiga; 8 trios of Anil»"ise Thomas; 
I trio of Duraiud; 1 trio of Broil; 1 fugue ..( tiuibuant : 1 
fugue of 1,'ichter; 1 wmala and i fantasies vt lemiuens; 1 
flsgu* uf Isrreard; 1 euneerto, J fugues, and 3 quartets uf 
Scliumaiiti ; 1 fogm of lloilerhiide: 1 fugwe c4 KrrbU. 3 
coocerlua. Id sonatas, and .1 trios of Beethoven; I fugo* of 
era! minor compositions ia this department of 
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M -MMAItY . 

Tb« rvmar-tuble prsgrm of music 
ymn tn%y \s Rpprecated bj tbe f 

• r * I r 1 1 . ■ , L ! 



during the post tii 
>lloving woip*r*tive 



f 




Opera. 


Nomb«r» 


Cotnpeo 


■nt-nn 


111 


«* 




1118 




18i 


«... 


MM 


281 


im-im 




T» 


t,<xm 


no 


18"T«-187? 


ro 


90 




Ml 


U7T-U7I 




M 


».«18 


«<U 


IS7(-18T» 


447 


az? 


9,919 


Mi 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

M| l.tu . Atl-i. 4. — Ai jour Chicago eorre- 
epted Mi engagement la gin instruction in 
I Uw School" during put of the umur rt- 
. Ik lake* the liberty of rending you • communication 
in regard to Um workiier. of Um Mhmil, u mil aa upon tlx 
elate it/ m»»ic in Ihle part •< Um country. a 

Pr're*etow ie oim of Um oldeet lowne In thie SUA*, 
keen MtiM In 1812. end u ..-;>i.i.-i by It 
liuW veneration, not only on account of Ita 



, will enable Uknt to ripen with .nmrtbiiie; approaching prr- 

I faction. Tin- ml accompluihiiMiiie of art Mid culture inuet 
he Uujjht with patient eutk ual uaawlnu fwlnmr 

c. ii. a. 

NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
AinattT Wanrn, Um Nrw y : .rk piano manufacturer, 
•bo died mi Um inorulng of J him 'M>, came to America a 
pear but, 4lnt by bla own iudev'aliiral.le induelry and alter* 
prim rained ft bijfti reputation among tlM piano muuEict • 
irm of UiM country, end eniaeerd » fortune cetimalcd it 
fXiCl.llllO. He wu liore in * mi. J. bn in llavaria in I8i".i. 
ilia father waa • doctor, and it ia not known that either hi. 



hatltoj 
pk> with no 
age, hut laraine 



progreaalve. and it. achoula ailed good opportuiaitica for tbe 
youth to prepare biniaalf far hia battle with the world. 

Maaioallj, tbere haa been an attempt at orgwiixalion. for 
1 find a eboral w<iely, iiaiiilaritig eonw eighty w>ioea. which 
baa Iwd a regular conductor for the past year, and baa de- 
voted iteeif to tha atudy of four-part eon*-* and daintee*. 
Um Normal School far tha atudy of awe, >f rightiy con- 
ducted, baconiaa an important factor In the development of 
Um uioalcd talent of tbe Wevl- For acauarcd through theae 
anaaller town* are number, of muaic temlien who bate little 
Uum, Mid, in moat oaeec, not ruociey enough, to eorne to the 
Urge citiea during the lutakaj eenaon. and keep theiueelve. 
a>,reext with tbe progreaa of Um world Tlwi we find a eeen*. 
ing neccaaity fur Uieae different niiMical akWHWiU, — from the 
Urge citiea Mid Uie •mailer inland town*, — to nought with 
rack other. imiartiiig and receiving Inatructlon, at tbe raw 
may be OnenUtlM. n.legulded talent la given a |rs.lire 
eurt In the true direction of dereloptuent. and the Med. of a 
correct taaae |iImii«1, which, after a aeaaoii, bruig forth fruit 
worthy of real art. Choral organicatuin alao followa. Mid a 
better hdrw of what ehua of muiie ii weethy ot Mud) is gi%*u 
Uie kinder* tlu«i they ever had before, until they learn to 
love the grand (Kortivca of the oratorioa. and an incentive la 
given them to go fin-ward in the direction of true niaaioJ 



at Hereford are given below, and the leading vocaiMU will 
l« Mcwlaaiea .Vllmiii. Putcy, uid ljirii|un: MiaMa htticnn 
'Hiwrvhy. Anna William*. r»i -1 l*e f imhuvntjue Mraara. 
I'uninii.«a, Mrliilcki.,, Sandev. Mnl Thurtey Ueale; the 
• atlvadral orgatiiat. Mr. Um>.i <.'olbonM, beuig Uie»t>- 
ductor 

Tutt foil pn^raiuiiM for Uie HereM FaaUvai baa not 
yet l«en aeulaii, at Miy rate vo f*r aa Um daily choral aerv- 
icea in the t 'athedral ami Uie areolar concert* Ui the >lnra 
Hall are concerned. In Um 1 revival penfwr, tbe Kbjab " 
m fixed for tbe Aret day, >w|4eiulwr I) , on the tVedijtaJay 
a mitccllaneoua prorrraimvM will include 1'iircdl'e " Te 
IVun." in U, Uie Drat two rorta of llach'e -fh 
oratorio, HMidel'e ••Eatlaer" overture and i 
hut tbe eon phyed on tbe organ 'and on Dm piano at Priaat,- Spoor ■ Stth 1-aaliu, and the " i'igviua Kulum " 
four yenra of nga. He waa alnioat eoually quick In hM otbee ^"it Moaart'e Litany in H.flat. In tbe evening. Mendeuv. 
aUtdiea. and wlntn ha waa hardly aiitaen waa graduated at aohu'a '.I'lth realm Mid " Hear my 1 'raver." and Uoaaini e 
tbe Gynanaainm. It waa hia arm to be a ecbool untrher. In ** SulaU Mater, 1 ' will be gireo. On the Tbtireday tbe pro 
bla aeventeeiith year he name la America, and unding that ] gramme will include Sulli.an v "TV light of the WorM," 
nutate teaching waa a Incrativw calling, obtained pirpila mm! . Mid HayaVe " luapeeial Maaa ; " mwI on Friday tbe Men- 
went us work. Then he cnnoelved the idea of ueron.in< n alnh " will be given. The eyeuphnnlea MMrtnl for nrrf<em- 
pianu niuiufactiuer. He learned tbe trade of Mr. Vmi Mine at Uie Nbire HeU are the" .Soottlah M Mid the " KroMai'' 
Wynkla and Mr. Holder. niMintadnrera «t that time, an.! a.«l Um FeaUral will ccaKende on Sepumlwr 12 wtth acham- 

A new organ baa been erected for these aar- 
vormaneee hy Meaara. Ilrilulley ami Foatrr, of SlieaoeU, and 
orrhretra, undrr Mr. Lnngdou Colborue, will he led hy 



iu i elllaane po»nM a high degree of c^tura and a luv. of j , ha , moAl ^ ' CMtiMmi t „ j„ mmic in |„ 

refiiwirMnt, uhich akew are rrumciiUttrea of tlae true kind I ^ e „ n i„„ fori, 

of growth. In uiattera of Ration the little nty anenia ,„ hc hti mTtd ti 00n ^ „ nclu<U ,| w <Url i0 ,u, 

I, i ■ i * . . J In - I I- — ftaT I I ^.i . . . , i . ^ « k - . ' » t _ _ 



I ecbool, tbere are four Inatroetora. one of 
whom. Mr. J. P. Weeton, coeaea from rhwaon. The otbrra. 
Mr. LI. t. Patera, Mr Trueier, and Um writer, are from 
Wevtern rltiea. We number aoene eeeeeity Are private pu. 
pile, with a larger neuuber in claaara, and an evening Hum 
of annM eaghty aingcra. whicb angagca in tbe atudy of ora- 
tono eftonaaea Mid other choral work. 

It ia one of tbe phuaitag fealwrea to me to otawren that 
wrnruercr good raueie ie given in tbe aong and piano furu re. 
cllala it eeenia to meet with appreciation Mid eicilee inter 
eat. The cludciu who bad devoted hie lime to MnnmotipUoe 
mtiaae arcma to ft ml In tbe wurka of the old niaateea a new 
and wonderful field for atudy, and U Induced to retain bio 
touch Utat he run), in time, be able to maaa MenuVUanhu'e 
- eunge without wonla " ein/ under hit own fen gen; while 
n eotiata of Beatbovtu will often cieitn nauaienl intoreat to 
aucb a degree that a long rcejrae nf Icchnioal Etmltt are 
undertaken with the aim of reaching the grand manic of Uue 
niaaler m a reward for the pematelit eludy. 

When mufical talent ie durauuvt for want of an opportn- 
nity to tnaniteal itaeif, It ie tbe duty of every true muueiau 
to give It what aid be nan while it la under bin Influence 
In regard to voca. tnutlc, I think tbat the Arnerican people 
ban mora material in good volcea than we are yet aware of; 
for I have brew pleaaed to find thai Um average mice of the 
chorua ainger In Ibaaa counter tibveea haa a vmliv* quallly 
which, *v.m with a abort training, make, h tar from dUe- 
greratuv. Thera an Ur ruore eouruio Uuui alto tingera, 
while Um lauaea lar outnumber tbe tenon; but the average 
quality of Um voice ia much richer in tone than oim would 



1 muat mention one young Lid who came to ua frooi tbe 
far away farming diatneta. lie bad never eeeu a piano fort* 
until be name to thia ecbool, but Iwd given himarlf wh.it 
borne etudy be could ihniugh Um aid of a littler poruhle or- 
gan that waa in bit father'. Iiouea. I ftmnd, to my aaton 
lahroent, that he could read vocal muaae at tight, and, nvore 
than Utia, could ruun* any note that waa aung to him, hav- 
ing a Correct ear foe poalUra pitch- I aane; a uuiulwr of 
Impromptu nati lent to him. aaking him to name the hotea, 
which ha did wiUlout any miataka. Upon quoationlog him, 
I found that be waa foud of muaae, and- tbat when be karned 
that our ecbool waa to be near to bin. (a matter of thirty 
lutla.!, be had taken tbe truuule Ui cam tbe money toecdudc 
bun to be ocm of tbe pupil. Yet hia taale five muue bad 
led bin. to do ninth of the bard week — of learning to rend 
correctly at eight — onaided at home. What a leaaun of in- 



dustry ouch a picture ia. and what an euunple to many city 
alwdente, who fritter both their tune and opptatunily away, 
rcfua.no to muax that ameer, and prr.ieWtit effort that alone 



Ponat Hkmht Sataarr ( we copy from fipirv July 13) 
i not long erunyed Uie |i«iainn of £IM rcoeiitly beotowed 
him out of Uie t'WIl I jet. lm Snndae night, to the 



htieiiieea for himeeIC biring iwneun at No 1UU Weal Ikvanl- ! Mr. H. Wait Hill 
way. For a few month, lie bad bad a room in White Street, 
where he repaired phuioe Hi. growing catahliahluetit waa 
burned to the ground in IBM. tbe year in which he married 
a Port Oiceler lady. He iMtt look a atore at No. Hifi Wat 

lleuadway. whwr* be enlarged tbe bwaineaa to the pruductiou great grief of t wkie circle of friende. and to the deep regret 
of lour or flee puma a week. In 1 S65 be moved to Uruome 
Mnl I natl etrreta, and waa aoon inaklug oia piano, a week. 
Thia waa then cvuaJdeeed a kirge buvineaa. hut now Uer nianu- 
factory tunu out forty a week. Wlide he vu in IItuoom 
Street be luiilt, in lat&H, the ruanuaacbury In Seventh Avenue, 
which, in I Mid, waa enlarged to a frontage of 'Jtl'i fret on 
Seventeenth Street, and of 104 bet on the aienue. Alautt 
aOO men are regulnriv 
now between l.*X and XOOO 

hia rwroonal euperriuon to the tnannfacture of H.hOO pianoa 

He left Homme Street ill ]eVi9 for tbe preeent if 
warrronrnw at Fifth Avenue and Sitteenth Street. 1 
bring hi. hinniiewi h?wtquartm, three room, were alao plaeea 



of ell loven of genuine miMw. lie toaexl away at the mature 
age of aiity-aul. 1 lebry Smart cniue of a I ndy muuiral family . 
Hi. nude. Sir Lien rye Smart, and bla fatluvr, one of the 
imat reapecteil niemlwn of uur mrtrojailiuui eeeheetrae, 
■tueot both have imbued bin. with a tew* lor muate 1 &rrv - 
fore, althiHigh we find him early in life a|ipreiitieed to Um 
kaw, it aetooiahed no one tbat lie threw up be. artidea and 
joined a band of huneat art aorken who hate done much to 
! poaition A now oocupira in lb* 
For lleory Smart waa no creature 
1 1 _ ur c .n!i-ii u, m - ii* :', r j„i : ..lion ii lite l„lv- .r It 
Leaad etjle denunded hy the faaluoii of the moroervt If hat 
wurka are not phonmiMiud. if be attained km. celebrity than 
if curia! gaUiering ftir niuaiciMi. and eingera, and aereral J aoiiM of bio coutanipurariea have done, he had tbe pmud 



i yearly product It 
Mr. Weber guv* 



reunion, aire held Uajee. Mr. Weler uelonged to the Lotot, 
Manhattan (Arcmlian while it rivaled >, and Palette Onhe, 
Mid wao alao a DMBhar of the " 



..allied 



aati^aeliuti of knowlug that be never deviated from tbe true 
pnuciplm of high art. Henry SoMrt'e 
puaUioraa, bla opera, " Tbe tinome of 
lata •■ Jacob," and hia - IVida of Dual 



Ii 



kutwrtt- 

teu for t lie Biniiiugham FeaUral, are athobuiy worka; but it 



11. 



Mr- Wrbee alumyi ascribed hia ftrat 
huaineao ho tbe rivalry whirl, early grew up batwwu bim and I io fur hia rbureh arrricea, bla organ peacea, and hia aonga tbat 
anoUier firm, Mid which vu carried on to Uie but, hia com- t he will be chiefly reiiMmbered. Ilia morning Service io F, 
pctitora in huMiieaa having vervrd paper, oo him in a 
for alleged infringement of patent only a few week. ago. 
waa lirrlrea iu hia work, frequently giving hit tune to it from 
eight in the mon.ing till oim . dock at night, eepecially be- 
fore hie reputation waa fully ertaUi.hed. Hit aim alwaya 
oeecned to la to make tbe rent piano better than Um hut. 
11m l.u.ineea »lll go lorward aa rMrendore, with the eacep- 
m, aaaumea Um 



Tbe Lady of Um Sea," •' From Greenland', ley Mouat- 
aura," and " tlaate. ye Maiden.," will live when many of 
twee ephemeral wurka of acme of hia better I 



tienporariee will be forgntte... Ae an orgMik.1, Henry Smart 
liad few, aa an ettewpuriaer, pn.l«Uy no equal io tku coun- 
try. 



Uue that Allwrt Welaw, the ton, . 



Wx learn that the late lamented Irak It Monroe, I lean 
of the .School of Oratory ia lloUon L'nlveraity, u to be eae- 
ceeded in that (unction hy bit widow, who m a ...tor of the 
alrager, (Morge L. (kagood, and i. aud to be fully qualified far 
the important work. 



THI Children'a " Ptiiedor*' 
at the iloeton Muaeuiu. 



.ii . 



|dxq.riet..rabip AccnHulNn to J,' Art ,t/uei'cnf, am.aig the new weeka M. 

, Vmuicwheil haa before him, fur tbe Paria Oj are, are Gouriod't 
'• la Triiui'. .-'...iii ■ ' MiaanMt'i •■ lleeodiade,'' AmlavaM 
TbtMiMa'a '• Francaaca da Itituini," Kalrayre'a " (twhard 
III.," lH«lanl'a •* I'im rcejiiralkei da tleaqua," UI.,'. " U 
Koi de l.ya," IHaa'e " lleuvaiuto ( elluii,'' tiu.raud'. •• U 
Feet," Keyer'e - Sigurd," Maaar'a -iTexqatre." 
lach'a « ( ontea d' Hoffmann. " Tbe director ia a 
to relive an opera by duck 



cry evening 



A a Ann ancred concert waa given Sunday aAarfMow at 
Gale', Pond, In IWUn. Maet, by Mme. Ermbvla Itiadeewi.w' 
and a number of bee young lady pupila. The afibir waa a 
laneflt entertainment in aid of Mgar Larkin of Hudaon, who 
waa Um coi, tractor for budding Mum. KuderedortV. barn at 
lavknude, whidi waa dccooliabed hy tbe tornado of July Hi. 

Tiirnr. la a talk of Mr. live binding tbe United Statea 
in rivalry to hit great comprtiUir, Maplew.ii. <ije haa been 
in Anvrriea, and, while hte main oluVt waa to look after 
Allavtu'a intereau, ha iiuumgevl to ipy out Um html and make 
notea. Hi. rompwir ie Intended to liidmle Paltl. Alia,., I, 
Scelchi, Vallrria, anil Zare Tludlarg, l.ut thia arniareeneait 
wifl depend a good deal on I'atti . ei^ra^enumt In I an. 



I.rtrlKi. — The nperee per*wnMd here during Um month 
of May were: flurm«io. by Suppr, UrreeUmea; A'oraaa 
twice; Lirtxing'. fi'iwfiae, lake; and the following one* 
eaeh: Moxart'a .SemjVio, .V.uae Ji >'iyuiw, Ziuoerdafe, uvd 
DemJwtn; Meyerbeer • l-'A/ricoin* ; Verdi*. ri*oivt/m-v ; 
Keaaier'e lUr HAttnftoiytr eon ilamel* ; Wagner'. Iter 
«-»» ,t,i iVd»famo.n, all four ravru. Thera we 



FORFJl.lv. 

Tun anangenanta (■« the Birmingham Feativml are now 
rvanpkrled, and it haa been atttlad that tbe noveltiea ahall 
la prvditced aa fullowa : Ilerr Mai Brncb'a ranlata, <■ Tl.e 
Uy of Um hail,*" haa been fired for the firat evening pro- 
gramme on Anguat 2d ; M. Saint-Sncne' " The Lyre and 
the Harp" will be produced on the following Thwreday 
evening, and Sir Michael CoaU'l " IHte Smiitum " will I* 
given on Friday morning. The artloa will br Mcedaroe. 
Genter. Sherrington. Patey, and Irelaih. MlM Ann* Wul- 
euna. Mceara. llotd, Cumminga, Maaa, Yemoti Kighy, 



Tint lei pr.g %nvuV, in Ha rrport of the annual eeami- 
imiIoim at Um t orvarrvatory of Muaic, tawwAa of a atrirur 
Quartet and an Overture by Mr. lieurge W. Oadwvck, of 
IVwUm. aa among tbe teat epreiiiMiM of original coenpo- 
•itioa orTered by tbe pupUa. We tranalaaei " The tjwartet 
liT Mr. t'bad.ick ihn... K^rtber wlUi natural Mid healthy 
invention, an already reaprcUl.le )»wer of rdaatie form * 
. . . ."Of Uie (ivrrtorea, we n.uM pronnunm tbat hy Mr. 
fbadwkk. to the AmrrvcMi.lrgeiid of Kip ran Winkle, I 
far tbe laet; it preeeiiu frcafa eulject matter, wed i 
form and liructurr, and alvilLful orcheatraLiun." 



Tilt Sacred Muaic A mot nation of Cologne, under the di- 
v of Profraaor K. Mertke. lately gave a p * 



A PEmr<.H-«*jccl of Verdi'e firovurm baa bean given la 
the Scale, Milan. In aid of .itSenvn from the Inundatimia uf 
Um Poandthaaruitionor Mowut Ktm 
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UOSTON, AUGUST SO, 1879. 

led at the Foot OSVe 



CONTESTS. 



Tu« Dniunm o» Pitao-Peera Mrur, reca Him to 
Buaui. ikiumu f( (W r» fruM . . 1*7 

TUI 1UU IX PltM PUT1M W, ft ft. M'.Vw. . . . im 

Tat iuuga MHKM rumu. a V eaawet JfwaehrA . . M 
A Wou or Wtesi»o. The Periuiei Voting Aaiteteea Olrte 

U Karopaan CIImo |AJ 

Ttuat oa An ; Hereon) SlUM. Irate lattrue>i..aa of Mr. 

WUllae. M llent to bat rurali XII HI 



Shrank lack affrighted from the Minting (low, 
Aud liiil their beet. Farther mil bee»w 
OUMT .laKiplee. and orlth them a woman. 
Who, kneeing, pointed to a et rootling bur. 




AS ta. 
pri£lm ftp ta.1 ^« 



fmUUM /Wfaifaak/ k» llovoirroa, Onwt an Charter. 



•» mi. •« BaMra arCalt ravine. iO WtU »~«. A. Wm- 
uai « das sal WaiAiagiee *"»'. a. ft, Uhh, My ir.». 
ta«ree *r/a»<, >• Mar Tare t t A Baaa 

laaja, Ja, Jy (W .T| at 't, eed Uocoaroa, Otaouo A Co , 
21 Atv>r fbtn r .a PluUdripim ftp W. II. Boaaa A Co , J Jf- 
CS-tJewj AW»t; .a Charajw to |A« Caieaso Uuac Coarter, 
oMiT SI. 



SA.SZiO. 



»T otuaht Mini, aithum or • 

ICosUauad treat page lftH| . 
Tils autumn with ita Ming, ruaaat loan*. 
And clouded tuna and chilly raina, had coma, 
And than ihe winter with brief, dreary data. 
And long, dark aigbta. ttorm-toeeed and eta/ha* oft, - 
Aud IWtjrdi-tta Unbared on and on; 
Knr the raw SanaU. quaaUouaig earneeUy 
Ilow long, bow abort, glad life might that endure, 
lit well content abe never .tur-d now 
The wurde that Aral had •muetia.ee atarUad bin. 
at I cannot atay here etwr, Sauna mine! " 
Ihtt when taw ijttickcnmg breath uf early tpring 
Starred in the air with iiiAuito tweet prurniaa. 
She taid at* da;, " VI y Satiaiu. let me go 
Hack to atj hoane far but a bule aiiUe! 
»t heart hat hunecred knar Uj ate raws mure 
Tile ilear r4d ip..tt I know and lore to well. 
Where we had petard as many happy ) ran. 
lieatidam. and I, ami where abe bred and died, 
Ami taw ifuud rarUlbhun that en 
I prey mju, eat not aw! " 



ileeW 

And then, not full of cheer aa onte before. 
Hut with grate earneatneaa, be aaid. " But, 
Yoa ntutt coene hack lo law, fur rem hare 
More that, tlie Joe ami mnehiee of inj daji; 
To. are a pan of all m, ilerpeal lifc ! '• 

She proniierd with a willing heart, and went; 
Yet tarried two whole wreke. but taut a niaaaaee: 
" Ihe ewaxhbon are moat kiitd and bare much work. 
That kerpe wie. hot I lhall be with you ann. 
I brre ,ou, and I dream of j uu all night ! " 

Sbr raina at len|fth. bat eeert than the taid, 
•• I iter lue mbeh I tuuat awar ouoe aauea, 
Thr^rb it it aad to hare You, Sara 
Thlt ia a but; time out in toe wooda. 
And it as tnrrl, right that I help thoea 



Ho nutde no 
And, (Uncirar up, the mad in hit deep ejoa, 
IV light of that uautlerable )>J 



a. it bat thai, p 
f i-Lflneat on bit 



Of glad neat on bU brow, at eichl of bar, 
WlirrroVre the marked oat nuw a etraiure, itrrp caeraj* 
la hit I wanted feat area? ••Come! " he aud, 
Alad led her bo the work -room, and befura 

A group uf figurra 
ITpoo a hill, and in their Bridal the t ortet, 
Wbo rote, with aptunwd fare and outttreUhed haieti. 



Into the heatene that opened in hit path. 
Floalad and borne aloft bj waera of light 
That etreaiued about Hint, fad aa from a rpriiig 
r rout out bla form artd eouiitmanre dttine ; 
hbeddaig a iroeien radiance all arvuad, — 
Ha swt a glory that the lew elect 



long 

M..-1 rapt and arwerhh-a. and wiUi bated breath. 
Gating a|»m the Sariour, for ehe atenwd 
lo ate naught aha ; I ben oudJenlr laiaed bar brail, 
Ami, entering up her face, lagan tu weep, — 
Nut in loud aula, aa Saniio beard her firtt. 
Hut with a moaning, low, heart broken wiund, 
| That patrotd biat to Ihe anal. Ilia nwn rjea Ailed, 
; Aa britderlr lie drew her tretnbltng form 

t'bao to bla heart, arid gentlv aaked. My Oatt, 
; ' My Betjedrtta, — nay, wberefora three taara? " 

She could not anewer for a mometit: then. 
Hatting her brad, aaid aVtwIy, " Ob, any Sansiu, 
It ia ae pajetug great anil Iwautifol, 
My fee b le Ufa eearre dare to gite It praiwa! 
Hat yet 1 know not! — when I aaa U ant 
A ■tratige, iwlft pain Kited on my heart, a pang 
That wiadd not paaa, but abaruened mure and more, 
Until at length it drew theat foulieh loan. 
Cray juu. forgire me, — it la oier now ! ■ 

And, growing calm, aha U 
Upon the anmlruua work, 
Her eyre tbia time lo the 
Hut, pmiiting to the ' 
" And wbu it thit? ' 



Hit brow om> 
'• It it the face of her," be raid, and 
L'liwilhngly, the fancied, •• whom I kiaw, — 
It aru to me it war lung yean ago, — 
lire }uo bed raene And I bare put her here, 
At one who rvc, on an hour like thU, 
Killed with the glury uf the Lord, braakt la 
With the uihauoaed, jarring euuudt of earth ! " 

" Yet the it paaaing fair 1 ' arid llenedetta. 

And aigbed, and then wat tiktnl 

» Sea," he aai 
ui prrrtand at hat In Ud farewell, 
I hat. Carrol f 



woo!!.' aakad. 



for you, i 

Take it, dear heart! " aud pat into bar hand. 
Arrucifaoffinealebuny. 
llungl.j t,W,n>,lr.rrW„. 

A look, 

I^uig. deep, aial tender, thanked him neon 
Shr rawed the Croat and hid it in her 
And proniiaed aha wou. 
Aud that they parted. 



Took up bla truth again, reaulvwd lo woth, 
Hut laid it down ere long, with drooping h 
And a atrange, aodden aiukiug of tla> laart. 
A deep, auutterable weanueaa, 
A wnw of blraketl, m-twUwa dewdation, 
t rvpl like a nainluNwa, cbigglug rrerj limb 
With leaden weight, an from bla .err fen, 
A.-1 alotrty .prod .U.U u er heart ami bral.. 
Wat lliia. — he thought and ehuddered aa be 



• b. Ml 

Aa icy 

While l>ia brow 
God! 

The chill of diertKhautnietit In the blood, 
llrfure a bote etotiy eye the eeataakaj 
< If kite iuell ahould 'wither ai.l grow dumb, _ 
Within ebn* poirou breath thuuld bnU and die 
The light and glow of all thiuga beautiful ? 
I he eortaaiea of lure, — where wen they now. 
Hi here aU the aplnidor of laoae |iroud rraatiuua 
The whole wtde world appuwihid I He gaVKed up 
At Ibe gteat caiitaa and aUrat the room; 
I lia itkwy uf lite Satiour waa no mora, at 
1'ale, duu, and eolorkwa, the work* be wrought 
Sernwd Mindly to return kit gear. Ilia head 
Sank heatily upmi bit heat tug bn all. 
ift, wheref.ee, wUrefore, cried hit inmoat euuL 
All thai hot b»l and effott, — all llm atrairtiug 
I > iwgged patha, betirath a laiiniug tun. 
With th.ro.prKked, Idorduig tart, aod with the pa 
f if a great tliirat no teeing ^ouhl quench V 
All fret and fever uf thie aVeung life? 
b'ren they, hie lillllhat workt, to whuiu he 
All hie brat hwartVMuod, freely, ycfiillr, 
Aud with it, aa be fondly ' 
luintorul Hat, — ewi they 
Crumlile lutu 



i 'nii>d,le Into grar dutt and Iwtrreo mhea. 
Oh, be had raid too weft, that ancient king, 
All aaa but routine, and ranhy ! 



He lamed t» net hit head upon kit arm, 

Ami at be rioted bit eyre he thought wee mier, 

Tl.ua |«~rt all U» gtory of the ,«H | 

( r» ►< raatiaata'. | 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 



TIIK lit li" AN or CARL VAX 
ICoadnued from page 121.1 

As the chii-f reprcacnutivo of ihe olrier 
l>ian»-furln mttiiic appears iodiaputably Sebas- 
tian Hack, that altogether extraordinary, 
m underfill, one might say fabulous, artist and 
genius, who by his productions — truly giant 
works — throws into deep shadow almost all 
that has been done before him and beside 
him upon German soil ; and one may say 
that whoever has studied his works has fairly 
taken up into himself the sum and quintes- 
sence of all that German art down to bis day 
was able to accomplish. The centre of grav- 
ity of liach'a gigantic, phenomenal art activ- 
ity lies not, to be sure, in his very numerous 
aud extremely pregnant and significant piano 
and other purely instrumental works (the piano 
in his time was still a very meagre instru- 
ment), but in his Cantatas (mostly for the 
church, of which he has wrilien more than 
iwo hundred), his great Pitssinn-Music (more 
than one), bis Motels, and I may add his Or- 
gan com|Kmiiioos, which are unexampled in 
their grandeur ; but even in the former field 
he atands altogether above all that was pro- 
duced before aod during hi* day. The*e 
works, too, although some things among I 
appear antiquated (aa is also the case 
some of the Cantatas), will bold their im- 
measurable artistic worth so long as there shall 
be a musical art at all, and the capacity to ap- 
preciate and comprehend it. 

It will be understood, of 
on this field much that i 
poruut had been achieved already before 
Bach (be had, for example, in the person of 
Christian Bach, a very significant 
in the Cantata) ; for even the 
entirely cx 
in 

Wherever we behold any an at a high i 
of progress, we may confidently 

evenff nothing at all be kuc 
Thus Sliakeapeare, for 
matk poet far surpasses all 1 
in modern times, even on British soil ; yet he 
had several very remarkable, nay important, 
predecessors, who, much as he excelled them, 
and genuine to the iumost core as his incom- 
parable magic works appear, yet were not 
without iuflueiice on his development. But 
I believe I do not err when I maintain that 
in case of need oue may safely ignore all that 
was produced before and during Bach's time 
piatw-forte music (which is our special 



theme), and yet gam Irom his works alone a 
complete idea of the condition of the whole 
art development of that time, besides some- 
thing more that is altogether peculiar to 
Bach's own genius. 

We may here aud there find some single 
liule form worked out to a more perfect fin- 
ish, as in the productions bequeathed lo us 
by Domcnicu Scarlatti, Couperin, and some 
others ; we may compare the ** Suites " which 
wo possess by Handel to those by Bach j 
but one will hardly be able to maintain and 
prove that Bach's piano works (and here I 
apeak of lbc»e alouu), taken together, on ihe 
whole have been i 
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by any one of his predecessors or 
rarios. 

Instrumental music hitherto has developed 
only two great art forms, namely, the so-called 
Suite and the Sonata. The Concerto be- 
longs essentially to the latter art form, and 
is distinguished from it almost solely by the 
one peculiarity that it usually oonsiits of only 
three movements, whereas most sonatas have 
four. The so-called Fantasia (by no means 
a modem invention, but already occurring 
wilh Bach, — one needs only to remind him- 
self of that grand example. Ma "Chromatic 
Phantasie ") shows by its name that in it 
the composer to a certain degree dis|>en»es 
with that greater strictness of form, to which 
otherwise he is more or less bound ; indeed, 
the second part of the Bach Fantasia just 
named consists of a Fugue of as strict and 
measure*! form as the greut master has oom- 
pnwil. I kj*uW here, nrsl of all and chiefly, 
only of the larger art forms, in which the 
artistic development properly completes itself, 
and pass by for tho present the numerous 
smaller forms, of which I will give special 
prominence only to the Variation. I could 
and would also omit discussion of tho Fugue, 
inasmuch as this form is uot peculiar to in- 
strumental music, but is also very much em- 
ployed in vocal music. Yet I must consider 
it cxpreasly, not only because it is one of the 
highest {as well as the strictest) forms of art, 
but because precisely in the Fugue has Bach 
achieved the most incomparable success, — be- 
cause in it he, and he alono (one might almost 
say), is a M specialty ; " and on this field, to 
borrow an expression from w world ex|M»i> 
tious," he stands in a certain manner hort de 
contours, somewhat as Beethoven stands in 
the symphony, Schubert in tho Lint, Shakes- 
peare iu the modem drama (modem as con- 
trasted wilh the antique), and Walter Scott 
in the romance. 

The " Suite " is an art form which devel- 
oped itself in the course of the seventeenth 
century, perhaps somewhat earlier. One feels 
almost tempted not to recognize it for an art 
form in the higher, stricter sense j at all events, 
iu this regard it stands far below the more 
lately developed " Sonata ; " for in fact it 
consists merely of a succession (a su\tt) of 
smaller musical pieces, originating mostly 
from old dances (known by the names, Alle- 
mande, Sarabande, Gigue, Lounl, Bourree, 
aod many more), and naturully retaining their 
rhythm ; but they appear so far idealized 
through art that fur the most part they 
would have satisfied the real dancing wishes 
and requirements nf our ancestors as littlo as 
the sonata-minuets, the art-waltzes, or the 
Lnndlcr* of our day. But anyhow this first 
larger, broadly laid out form, although not 
distinctively an art form, anil very far from 
perfect, shows the original ami intimate con- 
nection of all instrumental music, as on the 
one hand with song, so on tho other hand 
with the dance. But those littlo tone-pictiires, 
of which they u»e<l to string together fivo or 
six into a quasi-whole, by no means show 
that artistic mastery of form, that rich and 
ample build, which distinguishes tho larger 
" movements" of tho later sonatas, nor that 
inner organic connection which characterizes 
the master-works of the latter kind, pariicu- 
larly those which sprang from the h.ftv soul 



of Beethoven. But the greatest di-advan- 
tago of the Suite, as compared with the later 
Sonata, is that all the singlo movements of 
which it is made up play in the same key, 
and so wholly lack tho rich variety of modu- 
lation which distinguishes our Sonata both 
as a whole and iu the single pajta. In spite 
of all this, however, the Uach Suites (as well 
as those by Handel, which are almost their 
|ieers) contain a fullness of most precious 
pictures. Fugues proper do not occur in 
them ; yet even in tbem Bach uses the fugued 
form in many ways, for that was the uui 
versa! art style of the period. But many 
pieces are found even here of the most simple 
structure, of the roost graceful melodic charm, 
of an enchanting awl (especially in the Sara- 
bauds) deep sentiment, nay, of tho most de- 
lectable, transporting humor s for, indeed, we 
may remark this by the way, Bach, next to 
Beethoven, is the greatest humorist in tho 
realm of music (a side of him which perhaps 
lis the least generally recognized); and he 
1 oouflrms the old truth, that the richest full- 
ness of this quickening and refreshing gift of 
, God is apt to dwell within the most deeply 
earnest natures, of which we have such an 
illustrious and far-shining example iu the do- 
main of poetry in Shakespeare. 

Ono other art form might be named along- 
side of the Suite aod the Sonata, which, his- 
torically, should be inserted between these 
two, as standing somewhat nearer to tho later 

I Sonata ; and yet, on the whole, it is to be 
j counted more decidedly wilh the Suite tribe, 

I I mean the so -railed Partita, of which we 
possess several by Bach, ami which in grand- 

' eur far snrjssss the Suites. An anthology of 

' the most magnificent tone-pictures might be 

i made up of these alone. 

But Bach appears complete in all his 
greatness, with a mastership never again 

j reached, or approached hut from afar, iu his 

' celebrated " Thirty Variations," and his still 
moro celebrated fugue-samples under the 

' name of the Well-temptrtd darichord, each 
of the two parts of which contains 24 fugues, 
introduced by preludes, in all the major and 

| minor keys ; this stands unique in the whole 
literature of musical art. 1 can properly for- 
bear to add more to the praise of this aston- 
ishing double work, inasmuch as I have al- 
ready done my part towards it in a larger 
writing, especially devoted to this work, which 
appeared twelve years ago in book form from 
the press of Breitkopf & llartel. Bach as a 
fugue composer (speaking, of course, always 
in the general, and without wishing in the least 
to draw too near to the master creations of 
earlier or later times) is as unique and in 
certain respects incomparable (hurt de con- 
tours) as Beethoven in his Sonatas and 
Symphonies, Schulsert in his Songs, and Mo- 
zart "whilom" (Ai'z/ony)' as an opera com- 
poser. And tho same mark (of the very 
highest creative energy) characterizes in like 
manner each of these corypheusea of music in 
his own respective field. — this, namely I that 
every oue of their creations appears com- 
pletely individualized, so that no one of them 
is like another, either in outward form or 
spirit, and each (with vanishing exceptions) 
presents itself as a special, clearly distinct or- 
ganism. If one wishes to form a conception 
> Is this sn iron'stsl OMnpBn.el.1 to Vt fun ? — En. 



of what a fullnoss of tho richest, liveliest 
play of fancy, soul, and feeling this fugue 
form, so frequently condemned as • I and 
dry. can take up into itself, let him gain it, 
as he am and will if he have any suscepti- 
bility, from the study of this imperishable 
work, — in which, moreover, little as one 
might expect it, ihe great humorist uot sel- 
dom takes up the word. To be sure, this 
study, in whulever way pursued, has iu dlfft- 
cullies, and presupposes a considerable prep- 
aration, as well theoretical as practical. 

Strictly taken, his WcU-tcmptrtd<Harichord 
cannot properly be classed with the piano- 
forte, literature, at least in so fsr as llach in 
his conception of it hardly thought of its ex- 
ecution on the "clavichord." Bather do 
these two-, three-, four-, and five-part fugues 
seem quite ideally conceived (with the Pre- 
ludes, which precede them, the case is different, 
to be sure) ; they might be executed just as 
well, and even belter, by stringed instruments, 
since the strict separation of the single, indi- 
vidual voices (parts), with their strictly poly- 
phonic leading, is well-nigh impossible on tho 
piano; when each voice is assigned to « par- 
ticular instrument, it comes ont more clearly 
and appreciably ; and then the technical ex- 
ecution is subject to no such great difficulty as 
on the piano, which presupposes, at least in 
die tied (Ugato) style, a high degree of virtu- 
osity, since it not only requires great fluency, 
with perfect independence of llse several fingers, 
but in the over-rich polyphony of the move- 
ment and tho limitations it induces often 
calls for the most ingenious fingering, to say 
nothing of the broader and higher artistic 
conditions implied in a satisfactory rendering. 
(Already Mozart, led probably by the recog- 
nition of thia fact, bad transcribed some of 
these fugue pieces for bow instruments; and 
I have myself followed this example, having, 
through Breitkopf A Hartel, published eight 
of them in such an arrangement.) 

And just as this fugue work stands uni- 
versally recognized for something unique and 
alone in the whole art literature of music, an 
imperishable monument of a gigantic mind, 
to which the most complicated tone combina- 
tions were an easy play of fancy, so too we 
mav boldly claim as such a unicum tho 
above-named set of Variations, in spite of all 
the great and splendid works which later 
masters have produces) in this form. A large 
part of these Variations is wrought in poly- 
phonic canon form, this quite in the manner 
of Buch, through all the intervals, from the 
prime to the tenth. And wilh all the aston- 
ishing art with which these pictures are exe- 
caU-d, at the same time what ease, leaving all 
this expenditure of art scarcely perceptible ! 
What grace ! What overflowing lifeand spirit! 
What deep feeling I This work is at tho 
same time one of the most btaut if ul and most 
euphonious of the wonderful, sublime master. 
For, we may remark in passing, pure beauty, 
ttntuout beauty of snuwrf, is oue of the quali- 
ties comparatively most seldom found in the 
otherwise so astonishing, powerful, and in 
many »»n transporting »ml enchanting IM 
tions of this incomparable genius. The in- 
describably h-gli. iuward, and profound enjoy- 
ment they afford to listeners who are suscep- 
tible is often more of the intellectual, spiritual 
sort, and such as stirs the inmost soul, rather 
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than such as gratifies the car with that pure < in threes. It it therefore necessary fur them to 
euphony which springs only from tlic equi- p'»y for 
librium of nil the art factors ; whereas iti 
Bach, generally speaking, the technical ele- 
ment preponderates, though in the roost thor- 
oughly inspired form. On the one hand, his 
delight in the technical, in pure musical forms, 
On the other, the lofty, mighty swoop of his 
ideas, rendered him less susceptible to that 
sensuous euphony which we find so ravishing 
in the works of bis great followers. And 
bis, too, was the stand-point of the whole art 
culture of that time. 

( Tt> to (MfHHtf.| 



time ill triple measure, counting 
iftcrwarda "one," omit- 
ting to count the two and three, until the triplet 
is established as the unit of measurement. Now 
ia this process very curious inabilities appear. 
For example, this very day I had a pupil unable 
to play the scale in triplets. After some time in 
counting one to each tone she became able to 

r 
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THE BKAIN IN PIANO PLAYING. 

I had not long ago a conversation with ray 
friend, Dr. J. S. Jewell, one of the best informed 
men regarding mental and nervous aelion that this 
country contains. Ho tells me that the nerves 
of sense-perception terminate in the cortex (or 
outer coat) of the brain, every kind of sense- 
perception having its own group of cells. These 
groups of cells in different parts of the brain 
communicate with each other by means of com- 
missural fibres. Ideation (as I understand him) 
is supposed to be the result of a comparison or 
reaction of the impressions of ono cell ur group 
with another or others, carried on by means of 
these connecting fibres. 

In fatal life the cortex of the brain is scarcely, 
if at all, occupied by cells, and in childhood but 
sparsely so. Ever}* added thought or knowl- 
edge signifies the addition of new cells and the 
connecting fibres necessary to coordinate the 
ideas composing the knowledge, or to coordinate 
the motions if the new acquisition Is a matter of 
mechanical skilL Such an addition to the think 
ing material of the brain Is the physical aeoora 
t of every advance in knowledge, as, for 
! acquisition of a strange language. 
Tliis kind of growth goes on with more and 
more difficulty as the individual advances in life 
and nutrition falls below current demands. Hence 
the difficulty of learning when one is old. 

Passing with mere mention the corollary that 
this view makes the mind the stimulant and in 
fact the creator of the thinking organism, I call 
attention* to the light it throws on certain well- 
known facts pertaining to piano playing : — 

(1.) Technique acquired in childhood is of a 
much more satisfactory and complete kind than 
that first obtained after the body has approached 
maturity. (Because, in childhood, nutrition is 
ready in large surplus, and there is as yet plenty 
of spare room in the upper story for finishing off 
new apartments.) 

(1.) So also in regard to the practical mastery 
of rhythms. Whoever studies Mason's Piano- 
forte Technics carefully will observe a certain 
want of correspondence between the chapters on 
rhythm and the practical exercises among the 
scales and arpeggios. The defect, if defect it 
be, happened in consequence of the practical ex- 
having been first written with a view of 
j only the most useful forms for practice. 
But subsequently, in preparing the explanatory 
chapters on rhythm, I discovered that all itired 
rhythms (i. *., all rhythms arising from the uni- 
form subdivision of the units) could be reduced 
to twos and threes, and that therefore they must 
be built up out of twos and threes. For al- 
i a smart pupil might well enough leap at 
into the very midst of things and play a 
i of nines and twelves without difficulty, 
I was constantly finding pupils unable to compute, 
for example, rises as two threes, though perfectly 
able to compute them as three twos. The dif- 1 
ficulty evidently is in not being able to 



rounting only " one " with the first 
note of each triplet. I then tried to have her 
plsy the. scale in saxes, but she made it " sixes 
and sevens " by putting in four in place of the 
second triplet in about every alternate measure. 
I then tried to have her play triplets, saying 
k the first note of each. This 
do, although I directed 
her to try it, counting "two and a" with each 
triplet, as well at in figures ■ tuv, two, Aim." 
The two demoralised her completely. Her math- 
ematical instinct seemed to cry out, " Two in 
three you can't." Now when I get her able to 
play triplets, counting only ■' two,™ I shall carry 
it on until she can play them counting " three," 
" four," and so on. 

Rhythmic accentuation and the accompany" 
ing computation Dr. Jewelt thinks is dune from 
the cerebellum. Pupils having difficulty with 
computations have in general a 
of number, and experience sim- 
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erally. 

Those who have not thought of it will be 
surprised to observe how much of the climax In 
great works rests on rhythmic foundations. That 
is to say, in orchestral works especially one finds 
that each repetition of the theme brings with it a 
higher rhythmic motion ; so that it is not unusual 
to find a compound rhythm wherein the lending 
voice has one tune to a unit, one part of the ac- 
companiment two notes to one of the melody, 
and another part three or four to one of these. 
In Beethoven's Sonata in C minor, Op. Ill, there 
is a three ti me, three of this kind, that is, an ac- 
companiment in triplets, and another in triplets 
to that. 

(S) This also throws light on the process of 
learning a new piece. Every concert player ur 
advanced teacher knows that a difficult piece is 
not to be taken up and mastered at a gulp. But 
it is repeatedly practiced for a while, and then 
laid aside for a time; and in this way only is 
it to be brought to thorough finish. Now this 
signifies, evidently, the fact that a piece contain- 
ing something essentially ne» requires new cells, 
or at least new communicating fibres in the 
brain. These are established more and more 
completely with each new study of the piece, 
until finally it Is fully mastered and belongs to 
the common stock of every day music-thinking. 

(4.) This also shows why new idesa are not 
more readily received, no matter how true they 
are. Indeed, I am not sure but a false idea is 
more easily received by the generality. For a 
be goes dodging about tbe brain, helping itself 
to any line of communication, while poor honest 
truth has to wait until slow-moving conservatism 
builds the needed bridge. Folks can't think new 
thoughts all at once. They have n't the tools. 

i's music had to wait for a generation 
to be built with brains to receive it, and Wag- 
ner has fared much the same. 

.And to wind up with an illuatrioos example, tbe 
Lord of Life and Glory has been all these six 
thousand years or more trying to get up a pat- 
tern of human brains in which truth and honesty 
would always keep the track, while lies and 
cheating would always go Into the ditch. 
(5.) Habit hat a physical basis. 

W. S. B. Mathkws. 

Chicago, lu. , 1879, 



It is not raining I This will i 
one who knows Salxburg. It is tantamount to 
reminding bim of one of tbe most beautiful sight* 
on earth. The splendid town, exciting the ec- 
stasy or the rage of all travelers, according as 
it glints in the sunshine or solks in eternities 
of rain, lies to day stretched out luxuriously un- 
der a clear blue sky and a bright sun. At a 
very early hour I felt impelled to ascend the 
Capuzinrrberg, that enchanting rock, which, as 
the inscription carved in 
assigned as a retreat by an und 
probably unhappy archbishop to il 
ac felici Cappucino." While wai 
on the hill of Use poor and happy 
monk, and reveling in one view after another, 1 
was thinking of anything hut the Festival eon- 
cert. Or at any rate. I thought that we ought 
to ({resit thankfully any motive, and consequently 
the present musical one, which brought to many 
human beings, with a sense of the beautiful and 
n longing for freedom, out of their hot work- 
rooms and the * crushing narrowness of tbe 
streets," and enable them to drink in, with full 
draughts and to their heart.' content, the bean- 
ties of such a landscape. If, after snch a de- 
lightful day's work, you feel inclined to gratify 
yourself and other* with some music in tbe even- 
ing, translating, so to speak, into tune the im- 
pressions of nature you have enjoyed during the 
day, all the better. This laadscapy-pictur- 
eaqoe point of view, whence the Salxburg Musical 
Festival la beheld as the goal of a musical pleas- 
ure trip, la not only the most Inviting, but per- 
haps the only one, for auy person writing an ac- 
count of the • proceedings. Quite In keeping 
with the character of an artist's country outing 
begin with, the concert* with which 
rs of the orchestra delighted certain 
towns, as they passed through them, so to 
say, on their pilgrimage hither. Thus, (or in- 
stance, Scbanlcl, the player on the French horn, 
and Moser, the harpist, gave a most crowded 
concert at Waidhofen on the Ybbs, the feat being 
rendered possible by tbe existence there of a 
xealous LitderUtfei, admirably trained by Fried- 
rich Schiffner. 

A critic bound merely to supply the Viennese 
public with new and interesting musical infor- 
mation respecting this Festival, which includes 
nothing but well-known compositions executed 
in the well-known manner, would have finished 
almost ere he began. He would simply have to 
copy out tbe programme, and add in a tone of 
unclouded satisfaction i " Everything went off 
without a fault and also without rain." At 
tbe first concert on Thursday evening, the mem- 
bers of the Vienna Philharmonic, under Uanns 
Ricbter's exjierieneed guidance, performed tbe 
overture* to Die ZauberJUke and Uanfrtd ; 
Schubert's B minor Symphony of two move- 
ment*; and Beethoven's Seventh. Herr Joseph 
Hellmesberger (the hereditary prince) played 
with uncommon elegance and correctness Bach'* 
Violin Concerto, so ofl 
rivcly — selected by 
Schuch-Proaka chose two Moxartean airs, one of 
which (from liomdnto) move* in a simple and 
expressive eanliUna, while the other (that of the 
Queen of Night) contains tbe most brilliant spec- 
imens of scale and tlaeeato bravura in the high- 
est notes. The lady's voice sounded full and 
fresh through tbe ball, which possesses excellent 
acoustic qualities, and her artistic delivery, re- 
markable for it* good taste, elicited a storm of 
applause. Tbe arrangements in tbe spacious bat 
somewhat bare Aula of the Salxburg Gymna- 
s same as they were two years ago, 
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and perfectly satisfactory. Tbe applause could 
not We been warmer or more prolonged. Tbe 
attendance, however, especially in the foremost 
and dearest reserved scats, <u unfortunately 
not so numerous at it (bould have bee n on the 
occasion of sot h a pleasing event, simply of in* 
calculable value to Salzburg, at the performance 
of the Philhsrnionic. That a large portion of the 
local nobility ami of lite high clergy sltould omit 
to selae the opportunity of* proving their tense 
for art wat an especial subject of regret. 

The second concert (Fridays) failed, on the 
whole, to go off to luccctefully as the firtt, and 
dly be heard to the end without a con- 
reeling of wear! new. In the Grit place, 
a summer's evening it not favorable to grand 
concertt ; the heat toon bceomca oppressive, and 
live artificial illumination, struggling with the 
daylight froni without, lookt dull and gloomy. 
Oi all the pieces in the pro-gramme, by far the 
strongest impression wat produced — aa on to 
very many previous occasions — by Beetboven't 
/.rotter* Overture, No. S. Coming immediately 
after thit fiery ilreatn of tone, Hoaart'a Concerto 
for Two Piano* wat inevitably too pale. It it 
pleating society-music, for the roost part conven- 
tional in purport, and of a style of virtuosity 
lon« tincc left behind ; at any rate, the first 
movement would have been quite sufficient in so 
very long a programme. The charming con- 
certed playing of the Brothers Thern could not 
prevent the stork in Its entirety from wearying 
the audience, the more especially, aa there was 
rather a good deal of Mozart played in succes- 
sion : the Piano-forte Concerto in three move- 
ments, Susanna's ** Garden Air," which Mme. 
Sehuch-Pmska repeated by desire, and the E- 
Syro phony in four movements. To 
t be added Beethoven's Violin Coo- 



ttyle of Mozart. Hcrr M. G ratio, the 
exhibited astounding ilath ami 
lasting power in two graad cadences, hut unfort- 
unately often fell foul of pure intonation. Dur- 
ing the whole Festival Richard Wagner was rep- 
resented by only two short pieces : the prelude 
to the third act of ZX* Mfiltrnifger and Hanns 
Sachs's monologue, " Was duffelt doch der Flie- 
der." Including aa they do so many more im- 
portant and inure effective compoiltiuna by Wag- 
ner among their Block pieces, the members of the 
Philharmonic might have been expected to make 
a more appropriate selection. Hanns Sachs's 
monologue belongs, it is true, to the purest and 
most characteristic scenes of the opera, but in a 
concert-room is very unthankful for the vocalist 
and not very intelligible to an audience unfamil- 
iar Willi Die Mrirttrringtr. Still more unintelligi- 
ble, when torn out of the opera, mutt be the short 
prelude to the third act. But supposing the two 
pieces to be once set down for the second concert, 
the prelude ought most undoubtedly to have been 
given immediately after the monologue, and thus 
they would have mutually explained and enhanced 
each other. Why Hsrr Richlcr inserted between 
these two Mtirttningtr fragments an sir by Mo- 

> is not very 



, Emll Krai.-. 

formerly a member of the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, and now first baritone at the Cologne 
Theatre. He acquitted himself of his difficult 
and not very thankful task in a masterly manner. 
We found his voice stronger and more ringing, 
and his style more expressive, than during his 
Vienna engagement, and the capital it most truly 
a loser by his secession. He would be a valu- 
able acquisition not merely for the Opera House, 
but for oratorios and concerts in Vienna. 

The third and last concert of the Festival was 



forte composition!, and songs, the orchestra tak- 
ing no part in it. Two ladies — the Countess 
S]>aur, a virtuose on the harp, and a Mile. 
Briinnicke, a concett-tinger from Magdeburg — 
tent apologies for their absence through indis- 
position, to Mme. Schuch-Proska reigned even 
more than on the previuut evening aa tinditjsuted 
queen. Ater giving two well known songs by 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, with pleating ex- 
pression, but a not over-intelligible ttyle of pro- 
nunciation, the was led on, amid continuous ap- 
plause, by Dr. Kraut, with whom the sang the 
duet " Reich' tub- die Hand, mein Lehen," from 
Don Jwtn. Thit piece, not Included In the pro- 
gramme, and, so to speak, something extempore, 
wat naturally welcomed here above all placet with 
unbounded tatitfaction. Dr. Kraut achieved, 
too, with Kit songt (Brahma, Robert Franz, and 
J. Sucber) complete success. The string-quartet 
wat represented by Hrrren Grim, Karl Hcfmann, 
Zollncr, and Ciller, of Vienna, and the piano by 
the Brolbers Thern, wlio executed, in matterly 
fashion, on two pianos, Schumann's Andante with 
Variations, Beethoven's Turkish March, and a 
Wallx by Chopin. This matinee was of a more 
unpretending and more homely character than 
the two evening concerts ; it seemed, however, to 
satisfy the audience none the Icaa for that, but, 
on tbe contrary, to suit their taste exceptionally 

wsJL 

A grand musical gathering, with concerts on 
three days, and festive arrangements of every 
description, may certainly with perfect justice lie 
entitled a Musical Festival. But the local organ 
of the "International Mozart Institute" is in 
error when it claims for that Institute the merit 
of having been tho first " to pave the way for 
naturalising In Austria musical festivals tuch at 
have long been living realltiea on tbe banks of the 
ftAine, in Germany." The Salzburg Festival 
has neither the character nor the importance of 
the German meetings. These are carried out by 
tbe combined effort! of all the mntical resources 
of an entire province. For instance, all tbe 
orchestral and vocal associations of tbe surround- 
ing country cooperate in the musical festivals of j 
the Lower Rhine, which are held alternately at | 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle ; every 
musician or amateur is ready with his voice or 
his instrument, and tbe different choral unions, 
of which the female members, married and un- 
married, belong to the best classes, study all 
through tbe 



tiiuite," Baron Carl von Stemcek. 1 
Royal Superior Finance Inspector, on the Re- 
tired List, for Salzburg. Then come* an ex- 
haustive statement of the financial potilioD of tbe 
Institute from 18*9 to 1879. Two years ago I 
frankly expressed in these columns certain mis- 
givings caused in my mind by the exceedingly 
numerout and high-flying — but at the tame time 
obscure — plant of the association. It was 
thrrefore with all the greater interest that 1 took 
up the last report, which of course tbowt offi- 
cially what, after ten years' existence, the - In- 
lofty plsns, - what it hat positively effected. 

I own that, from the strong tone of self satis- 
faction taken by the " Mozart Institute," I e*- 
pectoil some important practical results. But 
though the minute accounts of the Festival-Re- 
port afford evidence of astounding and Indefati- 
gable seal on the part of the committee in making 
the " International Mozart institute" known and 
famous throughout, and even beyond the limits 
of Europe, they leave us in a romantic semi- 
obscurity as to what we really owe the Institute. 
We are informed that a fully empowered agent 
of the Institute undertook two long "canvassing 
journeys " through Germany ; that a second tuch 
agent went as far as Paris, London, and Egypt ; 
that " applications were made to the directors of 
German railways for free traveling in the serv- 
ice of tlie Institute ; " and that " artistically 
ornam-ntcd application! were sent to reigning 
princes that they would be pleased to subsidize 
the Institute."' Recourse is bad to ** advertising 
placards for watering-places, hotels, and railway 
ttaiiont; " "honorary diplomas in artistic enve- 
lopes " to Baron llofmann. Minister of State, to 
Count Beust, and others ; " petitions to the Em- 
bassies and Consulates in Germany, Holland, 
and America," «<*. We may well - 





musical education of incalculable value. Here 
in Salzburg, on the contrary, the cooperation of 
h. i. ii i' artists and amateurs is entirely wanting ; 
as at the first, so at this second, festival, there 
appears to have been a certain marked intention J 
to exclude local instrumentalists anil singers. As ; 
long as the so-called "Way-Paver" does not j 
employ local executants and complete tbe pro- 1 
grammes by grand choral music, we can properly 
speak only of Philharmonic .Concerts given in 
Salzburg by tbe band of the Imperial Opera 
Vienna, supplemented by two or 
The inhabitants of tbe Rhen 
take part themselves in the performance, while 
the Salxburgert listen to others, — thai is the dif- 
ference. When Baron Slerneck succeed* In 
musically educating tbe population of Salibu/g 
— nationally, and not internationally — we will 
willingly call him a " Way-Paver " for Mozart. 
The " International Mozart Institute " has, on 
tbe occasion of this second Musical Festival, is- . 
sued a report, carefully and lealotuly prepared 
by Its secretary, Herr Johann Ev. KngL Tbe 
report is beaded by a biography and portrait of 
tbe prcshlent of the " International Mozart In- 1 



on the zeal, on tbe persevering and courageous 
efforts, of its accredited agents and canvassers, 
who have already gathered In some fine, ringing 
crops. The Institute succeeded even In getting 
up a concert In London, with tbe cooperation uf 
Mme. Pattl. It possesses now a capital of 
nearly 0,000 florins. But in the financial re- 
turns for tbe last ten years we have not found tbe 
slightest bint that as much as a tingle kreulxer 
has been expended for " tbe support of poor 
musicians." Yet this humane task Is, " with tbe 
of a Conservatory," set forth as the 
ofthe"Iu- 
We fear that the 
epithet of - International " will be fatal, and 
with its boastful sound everywhere prove preju- 
dicial to tbe dearest and moat necessary national 
interests of tbe Institute. Aa the " appeal " an- 
nounce!, tbe association is to become a " Schiller 
Institute " for musicians. But the gentlemen 
know very welt that the Schiller Institute cares 
only for German poets and authors, and never 
think* of assisting also tbe authors of England, 
Spain, or any other foreign country. Tbe Schil- 
ler Institute con fit 
it keeps well in 
Nor does it think of i 
tione, or of ens 
Academy at Marbach, simply because Schiller 
wat born there, and because, in addition, the 
unrounding country ia beautiful. The project of 
establishing in Salzburg (aide by aide with tbe 
already existing public school of music, the Mo- 
zarteum) a new and independent Conservatory, 
an " International " Conservatory in the grand 
style, ia based on a strong telf-delotion of the 
committee, and there is something downright 
childish about the reason assigned (at page 59 of 
the pamphlet), that " by its wonderful position, 
by Humboldt on an equality with that of 
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.wept into the whirl of the 
of a great European city, 
rk, launched rudderless and 
I, what wonder is it 



"J 



Naples and thai of Constantinople, and itt cheap- I finds beraeU' at once 
ness, SaUburg offer* the Conservatory the moat ' corrupt, brilluint life 
favorable condition! of success." It la only a j Poor, frail, helpless bar] 
large town, possessing an opera-bouse, an active captainlcss upon a atorr 
concert system, and a considerable public fond of > >f disaster and wreck overtake it ? And her lit- 
mueic, which can attract and retain the elements ' tie store of money la just ao much bait to have the 
of a good Conservatory, and offer guarantees for i pirate crew of Impresario* and teachers set all 
the highest art-education of the young musician, sail in pursuit. It is, too, an undeniable fact tbat 
This suhject must be mooted again tn these col 
unins, because it occupies a tnl place among the 
international fancies entertained by the founders 
of the Salzburg Institute But there doe* not 
seem to be any hurry, and I think I may quietly 
reserve fee nature year* the continuation- of my 
stricture*. Edouard Ha!»»licx. — JW. Aful. 
World* 




A WORD OF WARNING. 



[IW ti» AawiMaa {hiW SVclMM ) 

la the New York Her- 
i to 

■of 

a female student of singing in Milan. The ac 
cotnplished correspondent evidently wss well ac- 
quainted with Ibe fact* of the case, and set them 
forth in a vivid and effective manner. Yet it 
doc* not need a residence in Milan itself to awaken 
the American dweller in Europe to a sense of the 
very striking objections that exist to the sojourn 
of a young American girl, alone and unprotected, 
in any of the large cities of continental Europe. 
To send a young girl to any one of those cities to 
study ringing under these conditions i« simply to 
place her oa the high road to perdition. She may 
not journey to that dreadful goal. We are proud 
to say that there are many brave hearts and pure 
souls among our young girl student* of singing 
that can encounter unscathed the perils of even 
so terrible an ordeal. But those perils exist, and, 
instead of ignoring them, it I* the duty of all 
those who become acquainted with them to point 
them out and render them visible to the eye* of 
those who may be called upon to encounter them. 
Our American girls, possessing the traditional 
beauty of their nationality, and with their frank, 
free ways, gained In the one land on earth where 
innocence ia its own safeguard, and the. weakness 
of womanhood is it* own best protection, are pe- 
1 to cope with the ways and wiles 
) gentleman, for 



of American girls, inno- 
cent as their harmless freedom* of speech and 
manners may be, are such a* to repel the best 
classes of Italian women. The respectable Italian 
girl, of the middle classes especially, i* bred up 
in almost Oriental seclusion, surpassing in that 
respect even her French contemporary. She sits 
in the house knitting stocking* or studying her 
breviary; and she looks with reprehension on the 
fair-faced, free-mannered foreigners, with their 
gay attire and coquettish way*. Thus arc the 
new-comers shut out from companionship that 
might aid them in learning the ways and man- 
ners of the stranger 
are thrown in 



coal, oil, water-color, varnish, and a frame. A 
great saving of time and material*. Look at it 
half an hour every day, and you could paint it. 
If you gaze at a tiling with any kind of thought 
yoo get an i 



In this 
Abraham 
I aaw the 



land. On the contrary, tbey 
•t with a fast set, both from 




to 

have •• a good 
such association can 
scribed. 

We repeat tbat we do not mean to say that 
there are not many American girls who go to 
study music in Milan, and who, nevertheless, pass 
triumphant and unscathed through all the trials 
and temptations of their career. We can, on the 
contrary, point with pride to such ornament* to 
their mx and their chosen profession aa Mme. 
Emma Albani. Mis* Thursby, and Mis* Abbott. 
But the fact remains the same as set forth by the 
Milan correspondent. They are patent to any 
resident in Europe who is interested in the career 
of his or her 
city to study 
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Perfect simplicity of expression I 
country only martyr* attain to it. 
Lincoln had it. John Brown had it. 
latter refuse oysters once at a party, 
was not hungry." I said to a friend, — 
was not celebrated then, not having been hanged I 
— " There > something remarkable about that 
man I Did you ever know a man to refuse oys- 
ters at a parly because he was not hungry ? " 
He did not take champagne because he wo* 
" not thirsty." Held the glass as you would 
hold a doll for a baby. Was not going to gorge 
himself, — a man with *uch a destiny and such 



or KB. 

nta rent-*. 



WILLIAM M. 



of these line* that 
there existed in tbat city a band of men who made 
It their business to sit in front of the cafes of that 
city to watch for the newly arrived American 
girl*, a* a banter watches for the pheasant or the 
stag that he intends to stay. And these men 
being, a* a rule, handsome, accomplished, and 
fascinating, they are all the better prepared to 
hunt down their prey. 

Let us imagine the would-be prima donna as 
site come* abroad, alone, unguarded, armed only 
with her fair face, her fresh, young voice and the 
inexperience of her twenty year*. These year* 
have probably been passed in the tranquil seclu- 
sion of some New England town or Western vil- 
lage. She baa been the star of the principal 
church choir, and the reigning mudcal sensation 
at all the tea-parties. Her voice Is considered 
equal to that of Nllssoo by those who have heard 
the Swedish songstress, and consequently are well 
prepare" I to give an opinion. It is thought a 
shame that such talent and such gill* should be 
left undeveloped. Sympathizing frienda make np 
a purse for the young singer, or some one wealthy 
amateur generously undertakes to defray the ex- 
penses of her musical education. She comes to 
Milan, and without preparation or transition she I 



XII. 

What are you doing t 
" Trying to draw that tea-pot" 
There 'a a great deal of time wasted in trying. 
« But I can't get it right- 
Make up your mind that you can"t get It 
right. Don't try to get it so very exact At 
the same time jou need not try not to. Tou 
can't do your best when you 're trying. You 
act a* If this were your last chance for redemp- 
tion. Make a joke of it — a recreation. 

It is n't what yon s*r, but what you /eel, that 
will make your work interesting. You can look 
at a thing and are it but that '• nothing. You 
can look at something which may give yon an 
emotion. That 's feeling ! 

Facts don't amount to anything. Cyclope- 
dias are full of them. It '.* an individual', expres- 
sion of a thing that 's 



You could draw that spinning-wheel so that 
It would make you buzz to look at it It ought 
to sin,, with the play of light and color. Millet 
would have done it with the utmost simplicity, 
but with extreme care. Draw it in every de- 
tail, with perfect accuracy, and then simplify it 
Make it look fat. 

That portrait was painted almost wliolly with 
terre-verte brule'e, which is so neutral that if you 
add white you get a tender yellow. It has the 
umbery quality, like the shadow of gold. Har- 
monizes with anything. Can work it Into every- 
thing, it is so tender nnd sympathetic. You can 
change it to almost everything. 



It 

than to tie up j 
as much an object for you to < 
)Our shoes. 



a memory -si 
;s ; and it is just 
as to put on 



You keep your hand* going, going. If you 
knew how to paint as you know bow to make an 
8, yon cosld do It 

I doa't believe In the modem French school. 
The true French masters came in a great wave, 
which began with Gericault, and ended with 
Daubigny. All the facile doing of the men of 
to-day counts not at all, and never will. It i* 
merely a mercantile development These men 
might have painted differently. It is this look- 
ing after perfection that I tell you not to do. Da 
what you do white you do U! with thumbs * el- 
bow*. There '• going to be painting that is per- 
fectly simple, — the simple expression of simple 
forms. To do this a man must lie tremendously 
strong. 



Paint a* if 
there. Let it 
brush. 

You could paint that face in fifteen minute* if 
you knew what to do, which shows what tremen- 
dous margin you can allow your mind without 
taxing it If you know the form of that face 
you can draw it See how you draw from mem- 
ory I You don't think uf that sonata which you 
beard yesterday allernoon. We always move 
one peg along. You can ait and look at that 
faco awl learn just as well a* if you had char. 
1 Ctapyrlgut 1«79, by Helen M. Kixnrltoa. 
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The Philosophy or Mctic. By William Polk, Una. 
Hoc.. Chum., sts. Boston I Misajhtoa, Osgood a Co. 
HT». 

Tata handsome duodecimo of 116 page* con- 
tain* the substance of a course of lecture* de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
in February and March, 1877. It i* an attempt to 
construct a philosophy of music upon the basis of 
the Important discoveries of the profound German 
physicist Heliuboltz, as embodied in his great 
work " Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen," 
etc. (The Doctrine of the Perception of Musical 
Sound*, consvirred as a Physiological Haxis for 
tie Theory of Mum-.} Dr. Polo ha* evidently a 
scientific turn cf mind, is skeptical of mere tradi- 
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lions and conjectures, trusts no idealisms, but fol- 
lows Helmbolti't critical method of inquiry in get- 
ting at the natural fact* and lava which underlie 
Ok queationa and the practice* of musical art, be- 
ing particularly bent on finding the division line 
between what it dictated by natural laws, and 
what mu st be relegated to the vague region of es- 
thetic*. We could wish that be were a little 
clearer in his definition of esthetics, and that he 
haul also entered into the possibly fruitful inquiry, 
whether that also has not iu philosophy. Its nat- 
ural lawa. Indeed, from the way in which he dis- 
misses several queationa, we rather get the imprcs- 
sion that lie uaea the term astketic as tantamount 
'o arbitrary, and mere matter of shifting taste and 
custom. Be this as it may, the book ia full of 
valuable suggestion and instruction ; and in a 
•angularly clear ami readable way present* the 

of tlic.e inquiriea, sum* up the mult* of fifth of the 
i have written, aueh men a* 



what others 

Hauptmann, etc., and is really a complete, 
though brief, aarvey of all that ia essential to an 
intelligent general idea of that very subtle, com- 
plicated art called Music. 

He treat* the subject under three beads : I. 
The Material of Music, i. *., musical sounds. IL 
Elementary Arrangements of the Material, t. 
the selection out of the infinite variety of sounds, 
and the arrangement into scale* of such sounds 
as may tie available for use. III. The Structure 
of Muaic, including Melody, Harmony, Counter- 
point, in fact, muiical compualllon of whatever 



I ; *bow» how sound is 
produced, transmitted, aud perceived ; what are 
tli* special characteristics of musical sound*, their 
pilch, their strength, their Individual character 
(color, (inlaw), explaining thia hut (mm the 
grand discovery of Holmholtz, his doctrine of 
" overtone* " (harmonic*) ; ending with a very 
interesting chapter on tike theoretical nature of 
the sounds of all the various kind* of musical in- 
struments, including the various qualities of hu- 
man voice*, matter* upon which Heltnholu ha* 
•bed a vast deal of light. We cannot see bow 
all this portion of the task cool.l have been more 
satisfactorily executed within *»ich limits. 

Part H. treat*, of course, of musical intervals 
and Kale*; traces the history of the musical 
inquire* into the theoretical nature of the 
scale (both the ancient and the mod- 
ern), and to what extent it is founded on nat- 
ural laws ; discusses the Greek and the Church 
modes, the modern tonality, and the modern 
diatonic scale as influenced by harmony ; the 
chromatic and the minor wale, systems of tem- 
perament, etc., ending with a chapter on Time, 
Rhythm, and Musical Form. 

In all this there I* much that is sound and 
excellent ; but it is just here that we meet with 
I of what seems to us an undue leaning 
I and empirical way of dealing 
We say (If question, for the 
true theory of the musical acale is the question 
whose solution solve* all the other questions here 
involved. Now the author, while he cautions ua 
against the one extreme of supposing the succes- 
sion of sounds in the scale to be entirely empiri 



termined. But does this prove that the musical of the book ; and then, acarccly regarding the 
our modern diatonic scale — is not j simple and obvious reason for the rule, which ia 
in natural laws of «ound V What i* the that such fijlhs rudely break ofT die relations of 
beautiful law of " overtones," then, good for V tonality, he seeks in vain fisr better reason*. In 
The scale is a trinity ; all its tones spring from , regard to octaott he finds a 
three roevs (to use a term to which Dr. Pole in the fact that I 
seems to have an unreasonable aversion). Those statement, — are a sort of musical I 
three roots, or fundamentals, are indispensable to might aay. But It U strange that the author 
any music ; without them no unity, no musical cites a series of fifths (triads upon each note of 
progression, melodic or harmonic, ia possible, the acale), and asserts that there is no i 
Every melody must have iu central tone, or 
tonic, or keynote ; but melody must move, and 
it* first step must be to some tone, which is 
either one of it* own simplest harmonics, or one 
of the harmonics of it* fifth or dominant, or of 
il is Itself in the same way 



ot raanv 



L'bi 



(hat bine uf which 

of 'the tonic give us the third and 
e; those of the dominant give the 
and the terrnrt; Use tubdomiaant, with 
its overtones, gives the fourth and the sixth. 
There we have all the tones of the scale. Why 
U this not a natural origin ? All that strike* u* 
as artificial or empirical about it is the limitation 
of the scale to the conveniences of use. It were 
easy to imagine a much lengthie 
more degrees by tuking in the It 
It would facilitate the right understanding of the 
matter if we would write our scale differently ; 
i. f~, if, instead of rising from C to it* octave, we 
should put the keynote in the centre and go 
from F, subdominant, np to C. then from C up 
to O dominant. Tbi* it music reduced to the 
simplest practicable system. But the semitone* 
(chromatics, accidentals) have equally a natural 
origin. For in the first place we must never 
forget that all mrlody implies harmony. Now, if 
in passing from the tonic harmony, or centre of 
rest, into a tone belonging to another root, 
the dominant, say G, we conclude to Slav ill 
for a while, making that the keynote and centre, 
then come* in an accidental ; the seventh must 
be sharped ; or if we pay F a visit and abide 
there, we need a Battened fourth, and to on from 
key to key until we have all thv semitone* and 
The old Greek scale*, or 



I* founded in nature. A* Goethe 
saw in a fish only a sheathed man, not having got 
it* leg* and arm* out, an the Creek scale, lack- 
ing the semitones while harmony remained un- 
known, was only an imperfect, " tbealhed " scale, 
wailing to get its legs and arm* out, or its means 
of freer movement and of modulation. Really it* 
several " modes," Lydian, Durian, etc., were all 
one scale, only beginning at different points, and 
that the same as nur diatonic scale, but unavail- 
able for modulation. Tbi* may not be a *cien- 
tific (for we are no scientist), but it dues seem to 
ua to be a rational, a natural, a simple explana- 
tion of the mailer. Of course we can only touch 
upon one or two of the queationa arising in this 
part of the work. 

Part 111. i» after all the most important, treat- ntaaa, taut any otgaa 
ing as il does of the actual structure of music, — 
musical art as »uch. • It* chapter* on Melody 
(which it rightly calls the oldest form, but how 
can he say the " essential basis ** of music?) ; on 
the history of Harmony, it* theoretical rules and 



why tbey should not sound agreeably, and 
that in fact it 1* all a matter of habit that we 
do not find them quite as pleasing a* any other 
chord progression ! Indeed, it seems to be our 
author's cue to oust nature wherever il is possl* 
hie, and put the whole responsibility for the rules 
and practice*, the forma and the results, of music 
upon the shoulders of the nsthetic element, the 
tasto of periods. and people*, and the inventive 
genius of the compears. And for this he claims) 
justification and ground of prUlo when he aays, 
near the end of hi* summing up : " One thing, 
when well considered, ought to further the ac- 
ceptance of the [these] " philosophical jiews ; 
namely, how muck they tend to exalt the art of 
music, and the merits of tin' great composers. 
The ordinary belief, that everything that a great 
musician writes ought to be ' accounted for,' 
i- «., brought into conformity with some imagined 
natural rule, is no very complimentary tribute to 
hi* genius ; il ia Infinitely more ennobling to be- 
lieve, a* the philosophical theory leads u* to be- 
lieve, that the musical forms are really the out- 
come of the composer'* own art, — the offspring 
of his prolific imagination." A pleasant thuugfat, 
indeed, and creditable to the author's sincere 
musical enthusiasm ; but does it prove that sci 
ence and imagination, any more than science and 
as ; religion, ever need to quarrel ? Law may cover 
all the ground, and still imagination will have 
" ample room and verge enough." Genius asks 
no limitary favor* in the race. 

But It U in hi* chapter on Counterpoint that 
our author appears to heat advantage, and ha* 
our fullcat sympathy. He pay* a noble tribute 
to the transcendent worth and beauty of that old 
art of weaving independent (or rather indi- 
vidual) melodies of (lie four or more parts into 
a wondrous web of harmony, which Palestrina, 
and then Bach and Handel, carried to a pitch of 
almost divine perfection. And he mourns over 
the neglect into which this highest style of com- 
position ha* fallen in our day. Especially would 
we thank him for the pregnant sentencea which 
he translates from Hauplmann's Utters to Mau- 
ser, of which we hare room at present only for 



cal and arbitrary, (peaks of the opposite error of systems, it* elementary and its compound com- 
binations, or chords, with Helmhollx's physical 



I this one : — 

" The true meaning of haru>»T is. that it arises Irwt t 
oombinstKsi uf turtxf irs a*iii<fed isinulLwif»ws»lr. Tins, 
wbicb wm lbs must unpurunt thing in oticn times, is wow 
necuscbsl. Iu km><) niudern writing, law taut U lnds*d 
gino good rstsaiulia to tli* nsslodr, hat tht miiUU part* 

•ft? fill***! ill Wktil i^ltlttaaill gJttiJil^ taJ CmMi Jtlalntat tatft t^K*Ttd*l- 

Th. MM padal »UI the. bind lb* SX int.. a eaanpatt 
jtaiatuoc, h U ia out ol th* quassias. I 
hast aothinc to aay against all thia but weald rather base 
nothing to do with it. 

In conclusion we can only say, that these lect- 
ure* by Dr. Pole on " The Philosophy of Muaic " 
form a book which no intelligent student of muaic 
can afford not to read and ponder. 



theory of consonance* and dissonances ; on Har- 
are all 



"deducing all the notes of the scale from har- 
monic relations," and seem* to find sufficient 

ground for calling this an error in the fact that Progressions, etc. 

scale* existed before harmony was known. He »ul*. although we might 
admit* the natural origin of two interval*, the 
oclore and the fifth ; but declare* that the other 
steps are •• irregular," and " were originally set- 
tled by artificial means." They may have been 



Osgood a 



A raaciNATiNO subject, very pleasantly and 
Every lover of art, who 
those charming little clay figure* (twonty- 



tliere with the empirical spirit to which we have 
already allude.!. For instance, the rule forbid. 

ding parallel fifths and octave* in the progression two of them) presented to the Boston Art Mu- 

of part* in h>rmony, which all musicians bold to teum by T. G. Appleton, Esq., must have felt 

*o ; practice 'in meat matter* be to essential, and which is commonly taught a keen desire to know more about them, of their 
i-ory ; instinct grope* it* way to use* j among the first things In the treatise* on bar- [ dale and origin, the age and people that pro- 

the law* underlying them can be de- '» "ere ignored until almost the very end duced, the motive that inspired them, and the 
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uses for which tboy were intended. It is, as the 
author says, " a singular anil hitherto unaus- 
pectcxl branch of Greek art, but newly divulged, 
un<: already popularixed in Europe," that is here 
investigated. About one thousand of then fig- 



Rosa will introduce into 
gramme. Then came hi 
burnous), admired and 



tomb* which wllhln the but forty year, hare 
been explored in the old fortified town of Tana- 
grn, in Bccutiu, and distributed through the Mu- 
seurae of the Louvre, of Berlin, and of Great Brit- 
ain, u well aa in private collections. They are 
the admiration of all who hare teen litem. Lit- 
Uu realistic figure* of from six to twelve inchea 
in length, full of grace and beauty, bearing the 
marks of having been originally colored and 
even gilded, showing the costume and the airs and 
manners of their placet and time, they speak un- 
mist-ikably of a period of high development In 

plaslic art. And in I Tanagra, although 

Batotian, — a Dame that lias become a byword 
for what i» rustic, dull and stupid, — stood on 
the borders of Attica, near Athena, near Thebes 
and Aulis (!) where the Greeks 
the siege of Troy j and these 
pies of ancient " plcto sculpture 
with the high period of Attic sculpture 
three and four centuries before Christ- 
It is singular that in all this Uuvc Thebes and 
Athens were in chronic warfare, and Tanagra 
was frequently their battle ground ; but the ar- 
tistic tie with Athens was none the less strong. 
Several other things are singular about these liule 
One thing is, that nearly all of them 
i figures, and draped ; only a very few 
are nude, or semi-nude, or figures of men. Then 
they are nearly all so realistic j they teem like 
of actual people of the time, aa you 
ret Ibem In the streets, in the very cos- 
that they wore, their curious heart-shaped 
fans, strange parasol-likc coverings of thedJicad, 
their life-like attitudes, their way of folding their 
arms under the dress, etc. In only a few In- 
stances Is any ideal design apparent, anything 
mythological, emblematic, or patriotic. These 
few suggest to the author the question whether 
possibly they may not all be memorials of some 
great national religious festival. But the stran- 
gest trait in common with them all is, that they 
are nearly all cheerful in expression. ■ Tanagra 
figurines are often very pensive, but grief, and 
all dark passions, are banished from their com- 
pany. It is strange not to find in the bouse of 
death anything kindred to the legends of Nlobe 
and Laocoon, no armor or implements of war 
where the din of armies resounded so familiarly. 
Even the Huntress Queen appears with an empty 
quiver, and Eros, the laughing, winged boy, 
comes quite disarmed. Search through the en- 1 
tire known list of Tanagra ceramics, and you 
will not find a note discordant with the expres- [ 
sion of peace, gladness, sportivenrss, tempered 
with a mood of pleased attention, or repose. 1 >■ s . 
not all these figures appear as if forming parts of I 



his next season's pro- 
Sympbuoy in F (post- 
played repeatedly in 
Germany and England, and which it is the in- 
tention of the Harvard Musical Association to | 
in our next season of symphony con-1 
This woa followed by various works of | 



praise in the London musical journals. More 
recently a couple of choral works have been pro- 
duced and published there. Hie first, a psalm, 
'• By the Waters of Babylon," and now " Nut- 
nio," set to a abort lament in hexameter and 
pentameter verses by Schiller, have excited such 
attention that our own lioylston Club thinks of 
performing one or both of them next winter. 
Tito latter is reviewed in the London Muticat 
Times as follows : — 



staffs* (IVin bjr Schiller). Far Chorus and 
Comim,! by tlenstvs.v Qocn (Op. ll>>. Tbe En*;, 
lists wrslnti by Use Her. J. Taoi-rliKca, M. A. 
F.wcr .1 Co. 



When, 
ata 



short wails 

at a concert given by an amateur choral society, »» dwelt at 
such length upon it* character and encciu Wat very little 



I in a joyful celebration ? " 
Vt tustever Use solution of the enigma, we must 
all be thankful to the authoress — who, we are 
told, is a Bo-ton lady who has resided much in 
Paris — for the valuable information and the fine 
ilescription which she has rmtiodtcd in this at- 
tractive little volume. It contains good photo- 
graphs of thirteen of the figurines. 



HERMANN (iOETZ : HIS CANTATA, 
•• NlEMA." 

TitK genius of this lamented young German 
composer seems to be more and more recognised 
abroad, especially in London. First we heard 
of him through his comic opera on Shakespeare's 
" Taming of the Shirw," which we believe Carl 



to be said. We could not, however, 
Us a Using of so much beauty sad worth, 
walls the fact la incontestable by anybody who has tern thia 
music that public attention cv>not, in reason, he lee- per. 
sistenUy deaieiided tor ft. Of one thing we are sure, whlah 
is that no amateur aa., heard Uoctx's Psalm, By the 
Waters of ttsbyk*.-' at the Initial concert of the L.«don 
Musical Society. will (ail to turn to Uw work now Isrfbre us 
• ilh eager apectation and high hops. The eautaU la 
worthy of toe psohn. aa the psalm is worthy of any genius 
vnaeheafed to at in modem times. lu both than arc sur- 
prising power, masterful knowledge of technical nsrans and 
etSart, and Uiat incommunicable and irmpckable sosiirthing 
which eonatUulae the quality of gmtoets. Alas ! that we 
so early lost this mastav of musk, and did not know what 
a treasure we poaaeatad till alter he bad beau called to real 
frurtWi^rief sndM -raqulted lsjjsjs^s^s»M>SM art. 

The cantata seta out, attar a lengthened and roost at- 
tractive orchestral preamble, with tbe motto of tbe whole 
work, " And lbs lletuliful must Perish," enunciated by tbe 
ch a r es la ujveceotnnanied harmony, and followed by a con- 
trapuntal movement. What vanquishes man and Immor- 
tals? " Here the eonip«u<.ua freniom with which Goats 

is Dcver open tu the charge uf bsing n*rdy"erbuL.lle L.ka 
a true master. Govts, ever kc| t in view the highest function 
of hii art aa an expression of feeling, and could suSxdtnate 
ail things to it. The chores cloaca with a repetition of tbe 
motto," and than a tenor sob. owuai reno.dro, followed 
by another for alto, ami yet auulhrr for baas, maxee refer- 
cnea to a caaa from damlc lurs in which sw power could re- 
deem the dead from the grass. Owe la remrmted bars of 
the graea a..d beauty with which Mandalaaohn lUustratad 
the tragediea of Sophocles, and, indeed, iha whole work 
proves tioeU to hare been no stranger to the form and 
spirit that composer may be said to have invented is* An- 
tigone." At the close of the recitatives we hare a chorus 
in C aharp minor, " But forth aha cams from the sea." 
which is from find to last instinct with charm. It would 
be iroeuaaible for us to aunsey in men words aa idea of the 
pure kmlinaas hare fosnid. One thinks of Mendeleeoiin at 
hla heat when reading theaa pagea. ahils all to* Unas eon- 
KSOWl of aa clamant which only lioaU could hair eu|iJied. 
The chorus is long encoded, hut not too long. Wa can 
afford to linger over such beauty, and even than fees regret 
that " the beautiful must perish." In due course, the 
chorus leads direcliy to a kind of epilogue (alao choral), 
whereto am find cotsaolatiou fee the esaiieeocnos of noble 
and lovely lire*. ■ Yet a death sang upraised by the lips of 
on la gksrtoua." sings the poet, adding, " He that is 
and lew* peases unsung to Uw graea." liars Goats 
draws together all his anergics for a supreme etfbrt, and the 
result ia grand. What earnest, exalted, aaid expressive 
asosis have we wow ! It ia both strong ued tender, like all 
great tilings in art- Take, for example, the passage, " Ha 
that is mean and base," eta , wherein, by Use way, we aee 
another reflect ion of Mendelssohn's spirit. We know but 
tittle that w mute powerfully true to poetic purport than 
this, but, indeed, a like olwerratlnn is applicable to the 
whole cantata, which shook! henceforth be a precious pos- 
session ia the handa of hoglish amateurs. If It be said 
that wa have written a risanwdy Instead of a review, our 
only answer la. that everybody who makes the 
of this work will admit the Inrrluhlenssa of a 
grant tha needletaneae of a renew. 



A srxw symphonic composition, A'rwwcaacu nVi ftnru'ai, 
by Uaaxhii, was performed .1 tha thirty-third Popular r<«- 
cert in Turin. 



law H'coer. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDKNCE. 

IranaxcE, O., At'O. Id. — Tlie Musical Institute In 
erosion bare this . under the direction of Prof. 8. 

H lllakmlce and J. II. Leslie, assisted hy Mrs. Ida B. Blakee- 
Ite, Mrs. J. B. Lealss, Prof. George A. Andrews, and J. 
M. IllakeJcc^ clajed on KrJay, August a, with a concert, 

,J *** J ' * ratiT " 

Von Brer's trtrwuvn Cantata " Saint Cecelia's Day," 
Pabt IL 

Violin, Re Brrtot't nth Au- be OtriiM. 

Mr. tiaorgs Andrawa. 
Solo, Spring Flowara " 

Miss Vie llee.ngt.ai. 

Violin Ohlitato. 

Mr. Oeorge Andrews. 
C-minor Conosrto (SeeiAinvni, srilh < 

Mrs. Ida Blaacefcr. 
Orcaaatral part upon aaonnd plaao. 

Mr. tiaorgs Andrawa. 

Vocal Solo, "Waiting" 

Mrs. F. O. Brown. 

Violin Obligate. 

Mr. George Andrews. 
Piano Duel, - Invitation » la Ihtnae " 

Mr mad Mrs- Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. Blakealeo. 
Chorua, Suhtltra' Chorus, " i'auat." 

For us this was a pretty solid programme: tut Ita ad- 
mirable execution rendered it very enjoyable. 

The Cantata, with a chorua of sitty voices, supported hy 
two planoa. and with Mr S. II Blakralce as director, went 
olf finely from th* teat to Uia hut note. 

Mr. Andrews In bis •• ftth Air"ahowed himself a tior. 
ough tciulenl, a master of hit Uatrameul. 

Of eourae the great event wf Uia avsnlng waa lbs C-minor 
Concerto with the Cadeuxa ; first, because it was tha artt 
time such a compositibn has ever teen performed in this 
city; and second, because the selection showed the lady's 
aptemttd technique to the beat advantage The Concerto 
waa played in a beautiful atid artialie stjkt, and the Cadeaxe 
with a steady rvuoae, )e* a are and dVaarmtnslioa fully 
worthy of It, whila tha octave pajenga waa Urrifk ( ! ) 

Tbe work throughout tha entire term baa been most sat- 
isfactory. Tba membership in the rahnua rlasses »,>*r>£rd 
in suice culture. 10; sight reading and psalmody, *">; suvr- 
mutiy, 30; teachers' class, S>; chorua, 6h; pupils ia private 
ti Surely this marks an epoch in our asiiatcal 
•• Tits Phlthannonlos " begin regular practice Sep- 
tember 1. 

Plilusl>xu-lltA, Alio. 30. — A new horror hat appeared 
in Uia musical world. As if amateur and church choir 
Optra eamipsnssa had not ocgraded performance and criticism 
to a aufSchnilly low level, we mutt base added to our list of 
horrors thlt new one uf the •• Baby Opera Troupe," brought 
out under the mxnagamanl of the American yWrowe, Mr. 
J. T. Ford, at tha South Broad Street Theatre. 

Tha » Baby Piaafore " paid so well that it hat been fob 
lowed hy a " Baby Fatinitaa." and there is ao sstUsat limits 
bast now to the future family of Baby Operas. Aa keur ae 
the public supports by ita presence, and the press indorses 
by ita criticism, there crude anil unwlmtrsoroe pcrformsnoM 
wll. Joul:U,^t ninliiiua, ftu- the nn:v :p^.!i.f l- aajxesjiss] 
k does it pay? AU Uila iniilcaass a low taste In tbe public, 
and an Ignorance la tha cntica, which is as lliexruaahle aa 
huswatahle. Thar, sway l« - nuUlona la It," but there is 
slso a crowd of evils — saoral 
lional — which should demand a halt ! 
from our philanUiroptsta, moralista, traces 

Sonne litUe flurry hat visited our quiet town In t 
days over the removal of the Permanent Exhibition " 
building ordered hy the Park Commission. Tha general 
verdict with redacting minds ia that the Park Commnwioii 
has dona right. Tha - FahltsUoa " haa he 
or sympathy of our public, aad 
i a ivisan abuw on Sundays and a doubtful baii on 
Wednesdays. 

Carl Santy with his military band haa had a aueeaasM 
season at the Miumercboc Ganten Concerts given nighUy, 
and will eosUnoe a few weeasyet. 

Ilia fasti rait of the Swtas, Turnars, and Bavarians have 
given great dataght to live parties pan ta, bi 
anything new or interesiing enough in i 
icbllg in thU neTespnmleuce 

Aimee't Opera Bouffh Company is announced at the 
North Broad Street Theatre; Alice ■ latea' troupe at Arch 
Street Theatre, but no Important movement ■ in music have 
yet been made known publicly. There may be a local or- 
chestra eslaliliftlied either hy a revived Musical Fund Society, 
s rvjioiviatad ticruMuila Society, or perhaps by a grind com 
binaliuQ of talent, wealth, and mAucoce, the foevrfa to be the 
Academy of Musae This latter movement is yet la embryo, 
but, if It ia started, will be attended with a prestige suffi- 
ciently posrerful to give It a good semi oft and surround lu 
aiitertaineaeada with success and eclat. More can act ha 
said at 
gramme. 

The small value of tha critiques ia our kical papers, with 
a few noble norniiona, haa taught the musical portion of the 
public that thty moat retort to the yonmals derated to th t 
specially for a truthful and etlisustnc treatment of art aub- 
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yeeL, and heiic there la. with u. at u-aal, ft mum pmuu 
support of such enterprises. Anions professional ladies and 
l li.ii claaa of joiirneu haa grown iu appreciation, 
lecoma to them • ueeesikr AMcmxi-a. 




NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Mk Mai Stkakobch baa com purled hie 
for the fell and winter eeuevm of Italian opera in the United 
cilalee. They prorate* a aerlee of re[ m s n iiUliims oS unusual 
tclUianey, Mr. Ktrsknecb's rrrvin-l dnaret i/i-iibl'ioi it 
Mom. Terrs* .Singer, mi artist whewe Italian career bvo, I*v-u 
remarkably eueccsuiul. Mine. .Singer'e last engagement ffu 
fulfilled in Keene, lad the dillrlru.u of the Eternal City — 
wbo make up the moat critical ■udience in Italy — were 
smanltuoas In (Mr •dntwation or the htewt lerarrraeutatlve of 
Norma end Aide. The eueeuew of the company n Sujrw 
line Ireaaiea Ublanche, e luuif prime eksiisa of Anirriran 
berth, wbo bee won tireet diettuetioii bi luly, and ea|svislU 
in Nearer. MUe Lilta, the rrrirn. donn* eopnuio, wbuec 
brilliant dVbut in l*aria ceueed Mr. StrrJttrach to euuejw law 

m-rigaged for the 
lie vera, a Terr rifled 
iful •aaratrrea, wmaje prurrraea in her art baa been 
os in ice her fuel aii|iearanee in London. Is the eun- 
of the oceujaviiy. Mr. Slrehoerti Is quite as sell pro- 
vided for in respect of male artisU. >ignor Kicardo l'ecru- 
slch, a rrerfortuer of Kiaro|*an reputsT-ion, heads the bat of 
Uru. cm, which includes. beside. Signer BaJdama and Sienur 
ljiacarini, two young and pnreniehtg singers. Signer Skrrti 
and Signur l/uttcchalk are the baritones, Siernor Caeleeroery 
the hrrihato o-aeo, and Mr. Cart Formes the principal beat 
The unwdlin anmiunnad are Holto'e Mf*M»f<l* and Uold- 
tMlk '. Gar.. ./ S»r*t. and the rvrwrtotr. U sUu to be 
enriched by •orrsj of the grand cm. position, of the oU 
eetxnl, which are become almost unfamiliar la the New 
World, as )lme Singer i« the first dramatic sot^rstreas who 
has teen heard there for a good manr Tears. — tVindUre 
Mmtkal U'orU. 

Staaino Is one of the barJlairwl neressee in which men. 
women, and children can nuroge. The Mtdiail rVuc*ea>- 
,■■■><: of St. Petenburg, has aft article baaed upon as 
hauatiie researches made bj Professor Munaaaeiii dunug the 

tw^Uw'a^s^ »in^ wd"™^^ ll^Ud ch^'weistt 
u pun the grvwth and ahsulute cirvu inference of the chest, 
■pun the ewureuratire reaatlon of lite latter to the tallneas of 
the ailij set, and upon the rsienttiauuesvalrte and splrcenetrie 
co.k1iU.ii of the eillger. It apDears to tie en aacenaliied 
fact from 1 hr Monica. 1 in'e experiments that the rebuTre, and 
eien the ebaolule, amimfereiKe of cheat ia greater eauong 
ringer, than among those wbo do not sing, sod that It in 
oreaaea with the growth end age of the eiuger. The profra 
eue even any. that singing may be phased physical); as the 
rusUlhewis of drinking spirtluuue tkiaxes. Tlie latter hinders, 
while the Eueiner proniotaa. the desekipinent of the Ctirst 
While rolkter f.'f.sa of catarrh are frequent among slngeea, 
bronchial catarrh ia eaeeedingly rare. The rrjortality of 
aingers from phlfaieas ia tmfreqaewt. liright'a diaeaas, on 

lfcn raaa^wUh mom dniikers Ner^oTsnd impatient roor 
tale, wbeoe leeaprrs are eat eej edge wlawwi s i the ycanig 
worjian nest door eeaks reiuge in weu%niea*it bwl loo rebe- 
■imit waig, will do well ta leavr kn nileid that ranging la to 
as a valuable prophylacUc (ur 



the cheapest orchestra that can be had, and to redilee the 
namher of players sn tar that the leader is compelled Drat la 
beat Una a little and then to fiddle a little, so aa la help 
to swell the harmony. As a mis, the music an|iplard by 
the Icwler Is ectevlar] with special reerrane* to the testes of 
the third liar. If 'Sweat lly-and fly ' it popular upon 
the tfreet, ha will erne ap ' Sweet By and It..' firet as a 
eolo for the noniet plater with au peri] u n] an lungs, then as a 
duet for the flutes, and then aa a theme for the rioline; 
LSen be will take ' Sweet Hi and Hy ' and rarrt it out, and 
twist It around, and double it up, and frill it with trdla, and 
ran H up the scale and down the seals, and bang it out with 
the cymbal., and rattle it on* upon the d ruins, erindluej ap 
with a grand crash upon all the Instruments. If all the 
Isiot-hlacka are whlatkng ' (irandruihera tVek,' he will 
eerie that diamal tunc up in more waya than those in which 
a French cook can dress a datli of hash, and be will troll it 
out with an otdlga&o of heels froen the audience iu the gal- 
lery. i i'iiiakire 1 hardly reached this oountry before the 
hsvlrra of the theatre orchestras dashed at it, diaemSnnreled 
it, ami taited and twanged and Ituemprd its inalod« tiight 
I aAer nlgbt between the arts nf nanntiee, farces, Uagediea, 
bar Iraq oca, m' 

.ei.tureu.aa. that half of the 
ail the auera 

thoac old meiodiea ; to eonstruct new infernal machines to 
pop and jingle amid the rattle of the tau«ic. and to iaearjt 
cunlrlraaicee which will [errewade the small Inry up-stalrs Iu 
rest a niouHnit frestt the crunching of the peanut, and to ea- 

|in-« In. .!i ' ' i -i in.. r* v»;^.i .•!.'. « ml ii L ' I. . fin 

gars- The writer of this went with a. highly gifted I 
mnairian to a theatre la are a great rarireas in a creat drama. 
The music tat wean the acta was auigidtrly poor and inapt, 
and when the muasctan was asked how be endured it, be I 
said, 1 1 matte up nay mind not to Datea U> it/ roeeiUy 
the errajority of presoni who hare rouaiml aenee and muaieal 

sr." 



Handel, gi.es culor to the supposition that at the date, 
March, 1757, be had partially reesrrered bie ai^ht; in a 
third eodlr.il. dated August of the aame year, the signature 
again appears aa if written by one quite blind j and a fourth 
codicil, dictated and aagned on the llth of April, ITU, oady 
three dan before he died, is aubecrilasl hi a faltering and 
feeble hand. -U. K. Handel " This last ia wuuieeeed hy 



Kudd and llandpl's amanoraiua, J. Cbrutupher t 
It ia Inlereatnig to iiote that hy thia document, i 
In lUTsrasii mnrfis, tlie " lhiyal Society of Musiciane," of 
which Handel was a melnW. receirrd a legacy of one thou- 
aand eaujnila, and laiatruetlana are given for the arapenditure 
of a sum " not cueadiau] ait hundred po inula," In ■wot a 
■nonanuent In Wrntaaiaater Abbey. 

The last day's sale Included the ln.enU.ry of IlandrTa 
biuiaehold guoda taken Imnaadaately after Ma decease I thia 
curicau ducument wae aim bought by Mr. Cilauiuinr-e. 
HaudrTe watch, with bla name engraved on the case, waa 
bought by an anuuitnoua pureliaeer, 

Mr. SnoxeU, the late owner of the propartwa we hare 
enumerated, waa an amateur trionuajl, end waa for many 
years aaaociatod with the Sacred Hanusnlc Society in that 
eapnrily. He ahu esaayeil to beOKna a eunifynaar, but, judg- 
S fnun a p.ilJUh-1 sol. 

twAjf* ttat, UUWttafod hut I 





Til tATHJCAL OhCH KJtTit a*. — Tbe Mlo-nim 11 rrrc*rlu " 
an rn>« ttte Tliil»iJ«lp(taU Bmlktim ; - Th» lt.»rr of .lnra*tic 
ft wbo like* is Ifataiks, unid lW wwmlb of tbu -rumn.rr 
w^b*r, \baA |4*v»ri^bU mm\ ■■rWtikfin -vtiil wtsn are hu-J 
mi work D<T>}mrUt^ for bu renUt^tt^iaMi.1 imu ■t.icl. b« will 
licbl/ mijpy when tab* txM winA* of kuuinun o>m>», mi*! 
*t*n taW tir U Um eitj, nam tirtniviim* with Uirrxl hftU, 
■bitll bo fill] <4 tnmtine**, piprrieiion ft ptuig m bt w&tm- 
Ittf. Isbivl all the Mm the tWrictl oreivstriu ftUo *n 
ma-Jung tniUuiue pn^^kui fur lh« mion. And n-A 



oinik ufima fcc m»r% which Ihrj will wtirk into MflLW wiiii 
AtwMitui »MiiiU, Iku ihtrt w ui Mrful |-miul,t 7 ih-a tbc 
men wbo pU) (lie eontwt *re tUlia^ ihttumUm with wind! at 
tbe Mft wide, LViid Uiftt tbe dfiiaifirfrt a« j^heritax bcmJlh tn 
the luuaMnUiiii, cc niftjbuifi Kqniriiit; new ■civii ( (tli of nitM. 
clo bj pefforrninR grmmatk rvoJutkni at (Jw T«ni«n' plc- 
iiw. The sdiuir «f > Duiphl't Jvunmt <>f Music netnOj 
uncwd Uiftt • nm to tbe puontt ofm we can grmni on* 
•irluft. If It bad no otiwr, mmrty, the wleoce bet were tbe 
•eta.' It ta pamiU* to wwtirm of a Utwateical orcbeatra 
which oitisbt uiaicr certain ctinditiima mtaHbute •--Ttl.ilt-a; 
to the pleaMie of an rtettlut ibai ia kfatnt hi a theatra. 
There ruit/ht be a ooGedkm of akUlad roiiaifiaune wbo ahouid 
produce, under good Leaajcrabip, malic wbicb abxAild tie ao 
lueelj Atted to tbe irntioiei.t of the dnma aa bo eontdhhate 
aeeiretliing to Ita islerpretati'%. It ia, however, Ukeh that 
***» irwcb an c*eh-wlr» wuuVl ofleti do mure to titer than to 
t»J|i tbe eutertainiiitwrit. I Lai the .ettknary ilWncaJ or- 
ebkwrtra la not oiwt-raU in qwality, aaid tb* tunaic with which 
it .upfrliea^lbe public ia u.*Jei.tlv ia^^.W of ant «f the 

m bthl.*** uTthe prilX wT ill I If lh u^vlme 



IlAivttKts'a Wn.i. iiti Or . fatal Raxicn. — The Londton 
Minimi Ttmtt of Anj(wat 1 haa tbe AJIowinfi rrport of a J 
reanrkahle ftuctloo aale of tbe " SooseO Collection,'* ba- [ 
cludina; Handel a ■ill and many llandeliaa rctka: — 

Maaara. iNitUck ami tSiwipann bare reomtlr actbl a re- 1 
ma/kj ixIImHihh nf r^rhiaiiiea bikIoi Lha above tiiaa. M 
tbe fint day a aab> (June !)) the/ dlaf-cwad of the mmiatttraa | 
ar*d euaiiieat, mure than 9(H) lota, ii»>ciu»-lit»j" % Urn j.«*te , nuU 
of deceawieil mawinana. On tbe aceond day about llU) lota of 
|wJiitintrt and n*nlallioiia, 
Mftityof 
Idy an 

eric Uatutel; altihuiafb tbe ' r^m|aU..re to other portratta 
of I landed waa not ateHhinit;, tbe |Mcture waa engr*t*d almoat 
iiii mediately after It waa |wunted, and It waa ihrtvluT laiter- 
eatiog to eompavra tbe auiuewbat icaree *a&%nxtn with ita 
ceiginal, Qal tbe third day of the aale nearly 200 lota of 
" merl-etiiicaJ aatornata, mwaioal uiatsrwnarnta, Haodelian rel- 
ic*, elurha and watehea, octjhjU ortiananirta, etc.,' 
l«rou([bl uodre (lie aawtioneer'a bamrrer A 
dlwy cuUeetx*. of article, it would lw diffirailt to Rnd - 
BrUtdiiuatoa nroe-ddiuiorta, mueimaia, Sf» aine j»rfnm>irvjr, oc- 
eCaniata, )a|iii|c lioli^irclefw, a phiriui peeking her l>maal aod 
feeding her youoa, with Ijaod, dancirai beara. niagaeiaaw, Hy- 
intaj tarda, drumnirr bc^a, pcrtoruiin). eaVohfanU, and ** Tk* 
urig\t*il r-'nrif trati kamntt • J tKt H^nmmi^md /it iel-*vttdk 
/rvwi wAicA Ifantitt (\tmpr**>J kit ctttbmttd «rr." It waa 
aoniewhat defireaaang to Hod thit wem nut piece cf impoat 
tire and tMiuenrcit of entbit«iaatic igrtoranoe and credulity 
•till in aalatei.ee, and it waa m<nderful to *toU that it aold 
tor £Wi hut aa the p*ireli«t-r. arre Meaara. MaArlyite and 
•l oohe, welt ktiowi. tur thair career teota of al*tgbt-uf haird 
ami denntioo, U ia to he hoped they will be a**la to turn 
I the niiaeralile lump of old ifoe to frofitahle accuurtt. We 
would aoggeat that they abowld arranvge to have I land*. I a 
erlefaratrsrl air pejfuri-wd oa the anvil with a trumpet oUi- 
geto by Famfnrt. Tbe favjth day' a aak included muaicai 
inatruiteenU. atatoary, theedrioal dreaaea, jewelry, ete. The 



On June 98th ft new Lohengrin waa praarcnted Ln M. 

Cauadldua, tbe Amavieftn tenor, wbo bad pneioualy ■ re 
maertuhle a'^eoaaa aa KloreaUiio, in litetburai'i l-'t.itUx, M. 
(..audidoe pruted himaalf the heat Lohengrin erer aeen <m 
the ataga Ln fclngtaod. tie executed high nolea with rwae 
and oprtainty. and without the al^hteot temlency to trrm- 
<Jo , and hie phrearug waa or the twoat fltviatard kind, lie 
1 be tnuwt he rmldarwj ft neat 
toiler Ma>aty'.tVra.-C 



Miaa t'uiu Lotttag Kaxtaxiu will Boon leare 
I fur Italy, returning before the winter arte in. She 



Hkrk ltrrriUL, the new (eeraian miniater of finance, ia 
well known ea the author ef several rraluaUe works misting 
to miaalc. In lB.il, he publiahed his book anlitlad. Juh. 
Sti. And ; bn 180(1. ifonrrrs Aim Jwtm end UhrraVe 
//leinrraie; in lrtfiW, freer uersnaue, Hmtit, and aAraht. 
aaewrc | in 1 ''2. Aeatrdse car t7eeraar»>ie dee Oiwcirnaaes ; 
and also in 187*, lerrVseerts I 'enererfeanry dea fAne Jaan. 



Kroan thia lies it >UI l» pereair-l Uiat the new miniater be- 
longs U. tbe elaaaieal achool, and la no fvdlowur d the music 
of the future. I. 1S7S, It area he who called into eriatean 



Ijtll-tin, — [hiring the rtsvnvt aeriea of operaUc perfiem- 
gjreu at teipdg by the cneupaiiy of the Haauliura; 
Theatre, much enlhuauam was creatnl by the pro- 
duction of Handel', opera d«sir», the eariiawt of the com- 
raawr'a aaany almtlar atage works d/aaaru waa written at 
llanibrarg in 1704 to German worda by Konatkinre, and mat 
produced ou the Hamburg atage it her tlie leralmg one in 
frermany in operatic matteral in the following year. The 
eurjcejaaful revival of tbe work in our itais i. the litorw uotsv 



worthy aa teaaifyiiig In the vitality f n n il 
music eererrrany regarded aa olawlete. 



by. 



ing ilaiai and unatly, on the Uiat ult-, the ruuVMrrafdu and 
I nuuiuacnpta were djarrrread. tlreat Inurreat waa alt >ehrd to 
the Last day a aale, aa it had been atiraounced that Handel a ' 
will, in baa own autograph, wculd be included in the cats* 
| karoe. It waa very general! j known that Mr. Snatell had 
been for years tbe pcaaesanr of thia renc of tbe great con*- | 
Bueer, rvrarrence hanng been msde to it by M- Schorlcber in 
I.,, life of Haiuleli much .peculation wae therefore nfe ae to , 
wlMher the ou..ted |rue aimld he bought hy ,4 our 
tiaakniel Ultra .ea, or abether the (iemian Hainlel Souirty 
would aeeure it, but it waa piirchaanl by Mr. VV. H. t'lim- ! 
miners for Xft3. How it came to pnaa that rartnua national , 
and local inatitutlon. allowed inch an aevportunity to allay, I 
it would be Tain to inouire. The will ia wholly in Engludi. 
and ia entirely in Handel', handwriting, with a woe bold 
algnature, •• Uearrge Fhderic Handel." the dale of tlie docu. | 

i-.ii.l ..,-, c ,l„ - IT.'., ; tli. is'.'l ..-I M . I..I 1 .1 _ t — 1 
August, 1794, not hi IlandrTa anUe-raph. but Uic signature. ' 
which is hat, ■• tjworge Krederlc llandet," aa bel.ee, at once 
auggesla why be did lint write tbe rcliral hilnn.lf— it > the 
ef . Mad sua. A .round naiatil, ^g.«i by 



nUnewnr. _ The greiersl congreae of the Cecilia Soeee- 
taaa of (ienuany was bead th e year at Ratialron on the tlk, 
Mi, and tith of Auguat. The objeet of three aratiaruea ia to 
enact . refcem of the ornate in the llon.au t atludK churchea, 
and to bring it hack to the more revere at.le of which l"al- 
aatriraa and hi. acooul are types. It la the usage at thaaa 
tierman annual iiiestitigs tu jeeforii. aocne a|ecimen worka, 
both of tlie mnrw Important and minor kind, of the earlier 
ohurch erMtnoeer.; and as the number of at refers ia alwaye 
camlderaMe, and all hue been wed trained, the reject nf 
eaeeraofe, which ■ ene of the great fratiarea in theee works, 
ia always sure to be well rnidWI. (here were choral eacr. 
ices end other prefurrriancee uf church mnaic both in tbe 
forenooue arul altrnueve of the 6th .lid tth of Auguat an 
the i'athedral of KatteUei, and the Ihaninaean Church and 
the Church ef St Eninieran. The chief arteries., ca* muak 
of the early oumposcr. waa on tlie afternoon of the Ulh. 

I'nii — M. Ilalaniler rwaigirsd hat functlone rat director 
of the I'sri. Urand OpiTa eai the I.Vtb u:t., having emieluded 
the perf.inwanree given u eater hie rv^a'eie with Meyertienr'a 
l.'t f/ayurnrrton Uis previous day, when he took leare of 
tlie awrateaae/ of tbe aatsliluiimei.L Ilia sueeeaeoe. Id. Van- 
crarbeil, inaugu rated hie new idtice hy a prrrrWinrance of 11a- 
leey'e U J..re, In tbe presence erf Uie |>rridc..t of the re- 
puldic and a crowded audience M . Ureey, on the orraaket 
ia cjuastliea, had a rrndrrnged interview with tlie new di- 
rector, In the course of which be assured bin of the lively 
Interest he look in tbe conduct and rewpcrrty U lire Wading 
lyrical alarre of Frruacc. 
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r. 

Hut )om have yet foil 




llu mil <• fur ate, frirt.J ! " Sainio eaiil ■ 
Gentle jet In. - Wherefore would yoe. 
K en were that poulble I I ui not quite 



■ That hour 



At' ta* erlarir* eel rv.e'tfnf fe el 
wrUUM/vf lAia -renewal 

mirrr* "* r.rnairer*. •■< iu*».r-.« »««• •>■> c*«ra»r. 

1J0 r>re*a*W< Ami. Euelon. P'are, iff real, e aa-mbf, pV.otf 
per l*r 

i-'j. ob ■« Ae<*e* be Cat rsa-erea, JO rf..i Sr-i:, a . Wtu.. 

Use A CO., ?<J WeUietlwe Srvtl, A. K. laveia., J*tu IVa.a- 
i . » turn, ewe *f iA* .''.'.< i'i. < in ,V-tr Td»* or A II* iv 
?*»>, Jr. , 39 t'aien 5rMn, ewe* Itocq.ro*. Oiaoop Jl Co , 

i* Co. J/02 

n , ia Cairo*" if <*• 




» .TUAIH ST»«Jnr, AUTUuB Of " A»U*U>- 



Agaiu llir new young Sijrinc, 
With hippy, tunli*. eyee and gnliliui hair. 
With garland* crowned end mattering flower* Lefura him 
Had eueoe into Ilea wuekl enil till.- J toe air 
Wiln balmy odor*, and from out hie hand 
I.M At hie elngine tarda to Imdd their ueata. 
And with; bia juioua roioe and aniile naedc triad 
Keen the geay, old atrret). And jet a cloud 
Hung ilaralj o'er the city, firry heart 
W ii craned and heave *e villi naming kin. 
rue. ae »poo the wind', luvuahle wiuffe, 
II id the aore new. gone forth and ae/uftly .peeavj, — 
Sum ., Die pride id all the laiid. lieec'Vcl 
Of high and h>w, lay ill of ernue hot feree. 
tto ilL that oouo the aiiee netn, haetily called 
To learned eouiitil, drew their tlieuUera up, 
i turn- Inula 

From mom till sight 
Were liia femiliar donrs healafed hy tho*. 
Who aaked with eager lipi Ijt Uteat near*, 
And puor old Xlua moat unwillingly 
Mu*t leave at hut tlie care of her ewee* toy 
To the gnod eiater from the Hill, who eaiue 
To lend and eootbe and hel|.. while alia 
Auawered the qnevUniiera, and euaTvrud none 
ft euter. save perrtkanM a fea old friend. 



And Ant Minn.) them all t .a. BaMaw. 
Who flew to Santlo . aide, and fur an hour 
Sat chatting near him, with a cheerful brow, 
t'onceali«s nealh hit wonted rarele 
A heart that Ued at WKllt of Una dear face, 
So chanced lrv,lk w,wl 11 0,I0C - 

" One thing. - 
One thuig befnre jou ip. iui beat of frieoxh: " 
8<ld Su.ri. a* he roar to take bia Use*. 
- Send me little aiater. ao," l*rt markiue 
That a faint annle uaward o'er Uie other a bpa 
And In drew up hi* ejrurvwt, he ffM nut 
In a deep voire %lllHwa| «ilh eariiretiK**, 
i. Kay, Ualilaaeare, pray you d<«jlit it M '. 
1 awear to you eeen h| my aoul a ■ 
And aa I hope l« eterlaatirq; life. 
Site waa nc> inure to me than Ibia ! — t 
I'erelunatw If llie, — if I. — yet let I 
It matter* little now, era I tiulu awi 
Aiiilhor earthly tiling.! I tell yo 
She ia a flower of wath Hue ei^uiaite ■ 
Ofanek divine aiuipKily and grjor, 
I Inaiueenoe and purity, 

i of paeiinn atalned and marred 
ia of her virirni heart, 
It were a p.ty and a liai " _ 

*• Siuiiio." 
I gravely, " I helieie. 
» j on on volar aimple wowl. 
h •olenn plrbte! Eternal lite 
la what raw., call on in their d, tag houn - - 

•■ Then h it time fee me ! " eaid 8aiiilo aoftly. 
that Haluaaaaee, Deeding nut, went on, 
" And the., pleaae Uod, are yet far off fe> you ! " 
And the. mor. lightly. • *>., tin. hour, .he. we 
Uie. up oor auilied e»le to ~.ne kind prHwt, 



•• I will ride twit to her thi. eery eve, 
»o w.Ui tlx early uaoru ah. inai be here. ' 

'i Thuika, thanka, my llaUataar ! And then, I pray, 
Nav I beaeeeli you, by th* cenermn love 
Vou ever bore me, — by the uiuloabting faith 
Our friendahip ever knew, — when I am eon. 
NVaUh o'er her \ot, and have a rare of hor 
To whom the la.1 lore of my life ~ liven I 
I hai. no framd hut you ti> whnae pure ban da 
I laitura to confide tliia pntaleaa twawfa 
Tbie too you promue ? " 

-Aye. with all my heart! 
Vet no. my Saroio! - You u.l I will yet 
Have awtae a lonj, t M ride arm tin, Ok '■ " 

Sanrlo .hook \m Im.ed head. " I Deeerrnnr. 
Shall ride aeivM the klU. ! " he aaid uufallerilll. 
Vet with a abada of aidneaa in bia voire, 
Tlioiigh IlkMaivare wmiiLI iwl 1« dieinaied. 
Aim) parted from him with a brave, blight aanlk. 
Ityt when be clown! the door and wandered of! 
Ihjwu the loot* corridor, he amldeaily piiaard 



With haaiy feet, and coverim' up Iui fare, 
IIU atro.^ fram. ahakeu by euiivulaive aolii. 
t'liad ou^ - Ureal Uod. I fear he apeak. U 



the mill! 



Taw morning came, and with it B-nedetla. 
Aa ah* aped hmtbleaa up the well known atllra, 
She met a holy father, and in baa la 
Iteeeirrd hi. beneilktion : Uieai flaw on 
To Sanxio'a chamber 

II. Iff bask, awak. 
But weary, on the euahiona of bia conch. 
Vet turned hi. bead and mutely greeted bee 
By a faint, happy amile. 

Without a word 
She haateuavl to hia aid., rank un tier knawa. 
And clai|wd in her*, ami a .van! lb* bnriiiut handi 
That looked an wbiu and Hue. It. luflrred it, 
Still gating down itpLin her taoderlr, 
lor « Viet laviuuiH, tlleu be gently drew 
One band away to Uv it on beg head, 
And .aid In hwaky tone.,- 

My Benadetta, 

My hlceeed one '. Ob you were wiarly raanied > 
To me you were in truth a niaaa r nger 
Sent down from heaven, — the peace and bop. and help 
Of a lib) tevef In year, but long in lilt ! 
Thou pureat atar that ever amiled on nie, 
I'li.K. awnrleat dream of all my way wanl data. 
My own, my ante*, — more than friend ur kiv., — 
Would I could teal thee in a eingl. hreath 
All thou haal been to me. — what deep content. 
What joy amtttwa, I drank from th. freah apein. 
Of thy dear kne! " 

And through the whol 
Tbongvi he .pake little more, he ritnl on her 
Kiev •trangeli radiant, vet ao arm and calm, 
That MeneJet'ta, full of Iruejing hope. 
Thought, iurely. aarely he will eoim grow well! 
Aa anauy lima, ahe claa{M*l her hand* In prayer. 
But when ah. aaked him nnee, lie only aaid, 
•• l.ove, that alialt be aa Ilea dear laird ibrcrwa, — 
He ordrrelh all, am! orderelli all thing. weU; 
llrj will Iwdima!" 
Crept alowl, by . 



THE DKVKI.OPMEN T OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACII TO SCHUMANN. 

FROM TUR OKaXAM OF CAUL VAN I.ItU »CK. 
(Coadnoed from page 13* > 

II t vino tliui briefly gpokt'ii of the Suite, 
tlie 1'iirtiui. lite Fugue, and lite Variuaioii, I 
Imve vet lo ny at few words about tlie So- 
nrtiu and tlie Concerto, the oousiileration of 
wltH'li will IimuI u< imtneiligtely to the next 
following art pcrioi). 

Aa the name of that earlier form, the Suite, 
•.roints to a Krencb, k> docs that ol ihc later 
Sonata [joint to an Italian, origin. In fitc, 
the most prominent piano cuaitKatiuoiia we 



raw*** by Italian mgAtern of tlie Bach period, 
those of Doinenico Scarlatti, are already en- 
M SotmUM, without Ix-arini* the leaat re- 
Bemblancc in their *pirit, style, or whole form 
and structure, to that art form which since 
the Haydn-Mowtrt epoch has become tlie 
standard for the idc» of the Sonata. They 
are in great part genial compoticioos (of 
only one movement), pervaded mostly by a 
fiery, nay, a bold aud rrcklew, almost ex- 
travagant spirit, too often hurried away fjlffj 
nonsensical musical jokes ; yet often, on the 
other hand, they »how a very fine and I 
feeling. They form, for that epo " 
ing, even an isolated and remarkab 
euon, tbe like of which, at that time, bad not 
come to light on German soil. By their in- 
dividuality and by the artistic value they 
po**e*» in single instances, they belong to tho 
little which bait kept itself in vogue out of 
the Italian art productions of this kind. 

The name " Sonata " seems at its origin to 
have had no characteristic signification, but 
only to have been invented in order, gum-r- 
ally, and without designaiing thereby any 
precise form, to dislinguisl. inslrumenul from 
vocal music 'ITiti*, for ciample, even with 
Bach we find very short (though mnst mtuv- 
lerly) composition* — of which I ihall t|»eak 
hereafter — entitled " Sympleoniea." And 
ao, too, we meet with a not iuconsiderable 
number of Bach's works — important ones — 
which lie has euperi-cribcd n* Sonata*! six for 
piano and violin (which might well take the 
highest place among all), the tame number for 
the violin and the violoncello alone (the first 
in the highcat degree remarkable), several for 



the organ, all 
gamba with pi: 
although of I 
lliemaeives fro 
•mitller nttmbe 
nl an A'l i_ 



for the flute and viola-di- 
o. But even these Suuataa, 
rcral movemeuts, distinguish 
the Suite only through tlie 
af movimi-.il* (two Allegro* 
, and through their on the 
whole more earnest and severe style, while 
in them tlie polyphonic, mostly the fugtted 
(tvlr* predominate*, anil the lighter dance form 
seems to have departed. Bui in their struct- 
ure these Sonata*, too, are wholly different 
from the later art form, while their several 
movements all have, as in tbe Suite, the same 
key. 

Of Bach's Concerto*, of which we possess 
some for the piano, a* well a* for other in- 
struments, — among them the most powerful, 
at any rate the beat known, is perhaps the 
oue in D minor, — wo need but repeal in 
general what has been expressed already. 

Hence it only now remains to mention a 
series of thirty little piano compositions, which 
Bach has left us under tbe title of " Inven- 
tions " and of " Symphonie-," since Bach 
probably wrote tliein for the definite end of 
serving for the instruction of his pupils, a* 
even the aforenamed six Partitas, which in 
their fully free and purely artistic mould be- 
tray not the slightest inleiilion of any use in 
school, are included under the extremely 
modest general title of " Pianoforte Practice." 
Of that series of compositions, tbe so culled 
" Inventions " are written purely in two, ibe 
•' Symphonies" in three parts, mostly in con- 
trapuntal, even Itigued, style ; th* latter par- 
ticularly (perhaps called M Symphonies * on 
account of iheir richer fullness of sound) are 
of fine, sou'ful work, iu- 
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spired by nil tin- Muse* and (lie Graces- ] I 
tiiuply mention them because they, together ] 
with the Partitas anil a Concerto known as 
the " Italian," which contains a most remark- 
able and wonderful Adagio, to which I shall 
return again, seem to have been written hj 
Bach with the Millie express purpose with 
which later author* have computed their 
/£tudr$, which, for the roost part, 'wear their 
pedagogical design quite unmistakably upon 
their forehead, anil in many ciuti luive no 
further inti-tie significance. 

It in well known that Seliantian Bach. who. 
taken all in all, mi far as the purely musical 
faculty of form, specially of combination, ll 
concerned (though by no means in this di- 
rection alone !), may be called the mightiest 
tone-master of all time*, properly concludes 
the epoch of the so-called strict, o.nliapunl.il 
style, which also in Italy was already, in lln- 
seventccnth century, approaching itsdissolu- 
tion, and concludes it in the giandcsl way 
conceivable. Music, under the influence ut 
the new menial and moral direction of the 
times, us we have before remarked, was step- 
ping more and more out of the service of the 
church, and ill so far as it stilt remained 
within it was losing more and more that 
lofty earnestness, that serious sentiment, with 
which the earlier masters were inspired. At 
the same time the fondues* for the play of 
tone Combinations, as nidi, exhausted i self ; 
uud composers strove for greater freedom 
liolb of form and movement. Bach himself, 
with his high, profoundly earned striving, 
filled with the very soul of art and of human- 
ity, stood there iu his limo and upon German 
ground eutirely isolated. Xor, with all the 
lofty fame which cert duly surrounded him 
during his life, did ho by any means acquire 
the popularity which other composers, far in- 
ferior to him, Although remarkable like Tclc- 
inaun and the opera composer llnssc. won. 
Oil the whole, no may dcsignalo the truly 
Gannon {ar-dtuliehe) art of Ilach as the 
highest triumph of the Christian spirit, which 
lived in this exalted genius iu all it* purity 
ami deep inward beauty. 

It is an interesting fact that one of Rub's 
immediate offspring, one of his numinous 
sons, all destined and educated by him for art, 
Philip Kmanucl Bach, hud a gieul influence 
on the change of form which music, particu- 
larly instrumental and piano-forte music, un- 
derwent. It scons to us, indeed, as if more 
of the powerful spirit of the great father 
were transmitted to another of these suns, the 
unfortunate Krie-.lcin.inn (who was by no 
means a " Fricdeiisuiaun," or man of peace), 
thau to the thoroughly geutle. uud. so far us 
I can judge, rather weak Kmanucl, — at 
least, ill comparison with the rock-splitting, 
fiery spirit of Seiustian. Of Friedcmanii 
we possess, among other things, some exceed- 
ingly attractive, dee-p-sonlcd so-called " Polo- 
naise* ; " but under this name we must in 
no sense think of such music as we know 
in Chopin's Polonaises. Hut Kmanucl, be- 
ing of a firmer and more balanced character 
thau his erratic brother, reached a purer eth- 
ical, a* Well as artisticnl, completeness in him- 
self. While, with happy talent, he struck 
iulo a new direction, of which the clemeuts, 
to be sure, lay all prepared before him 
(largely through Kubnuu. the prcdece-sor of 



Sebastian Bach in the Thomas School at 
Leipzig), he became of greHt importance to 
the further development of art, particularly 
by the Inct that through bis efforts the youth- 
ful genius of Haydn wus first inspired. Fol- 
lowing the path which he had opened. Haydn 
develiqied into the great artist that he was ; 
so that he can be designated as the " father " 
of the new art period, which embraced, lie- 
sides himself, Mo*art and Beethoven as its 
chief representatives ; although Haydu him- 
self, iu his amiable way. so full of filial piety, 
used to say iu his later years, ■ He [Kman- 
uel] is the father, and we are the — lioys." 
He Mould not pass himself off for the Kman- 
ucl, or Inim.nucl. of the new art, but claimed 
this title for the other. 

In fact, the amiable "Sonatas " of Ktn.in- 
uid ltach, even to this day valued and re- 
s.M-ctcd, iii spite of their rococo character, 
approach essentially the form now in vogue, 
although this reached iu last formal develop- 
ment through Haydn ; and then, firxt through 
Haydn himself, but (fatally through Ite-cthoven, 
tie- form w is filled with an ever higher, freer, 
and more mighty spirit. 

A» iu the seventeenth century the M Suite," 
so iu the eighteenth the " Sonata." b.-. inu- 
tile reigning larger art form iu instrumental 
uiu.ic. and in piano-forte music especially. I 
do not enter here into a description or a char- 
acterization of it, because it is generally well 
known -. it is described at length iu iiumer- 
ous theoretical works and trcutUe* (for ex- 
ample in Dominer s •• Musical Lexicon "), 
and it i* not difficult to eleduce its character- 
istics through analysis of actual specimens. 
Only so much must I here remark : that iu 
this new art form strict contrapuntal work 
retreat* more into the background, and free 
melodic invention come* moro to the front ; 
that the polvphonous gives way to the ho- 
mophouous style, the contrapuntal to the har- 
monic ticatuieut; uud that the great law of 
contrast comes in play not only in the work- 
ing out and richer modulation of the single 
movements, of with h the Sonata commonly 
counts four, but al-o in the alternation of keys 
(of course related otic*). Thus greater free- 
deal and a much wider field are given to im- 
agination, to the plastic faculty ; and now 
soul and feeling, which alto demand expres- 
sion in tones, as well as the mote intellectual 
ideal life, no longer held iu cheek within the 
narrow limits of the earlier art, can resound 
and vibrate wiih full power. The forms as 
a whole become wider and broader, in de- 
tail softer, more flexible, more beautiful ; the 
spirit that pervades the tone-pictures takes uti 
ever freer, Isolder flight. In the highest pro- 
ductions of th's new art. the purely musical 
working or shaping is scarcely uoticed Or 
considered, although it is not less great, nor 
lias it chaugcsl iu ua'ure, and it stilt remains 
the main thing, at all events the foundation ; 
for now the forms have become altogether an 
expression of the soul's life, whereas before 
they claimed validity too much iijson their 
own account. Upon the whole, therefore, in 
spile of the special excellences which are pe- 
culiar to other earlier, more restric ed forms, 
especially the fugue, the Sonata seems to lie 
the highest, richest, lipest art form which in- 
strumental music »o far has developed. And 
it shows itseif in its full splendor in the 



works of Bruthovkn, who first, with titanic 
power, ca* ricd on to the end the graud new 
ar -creation which Haydn had liegun. Hut 
the reader must bear iu mind that, when we 
speak of Beethoven's Sonata creations, wo 
think first, to be sure, of his piano-forte Sona- 
tas, but that all his Duos, Tri->s, and Quatuors, 
even to the Symphonies, lieloug to the same 
art kind, inasmuch as their formal build is 
thoroughly alike iu fundamental outlines, and 
only the different material for which the art- 
ist works requires certain special peculiari- 
ties of style ; so that, for example, a Quartet 
for string (or how) instruments, or an orches- 
tral Symphony, will always show, celtrit pur. 
Unit, a richer, stricter polyphony than a solo 
piauo-furte Sonata. Now this Sonata, from 
that of the piano isdo to the Concerto and 
the Symphony, formed for about a century 
the focus of tho whole activity of iirt on the 
domain of instrumental music ; and decidedly 
its greatest representative was Beethoven, 
about whom the other eminent musters iu 
this kind of art stand naturally grouped. 
tr.it* SMStfsMei.) 



ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Sn.i-tVAS was born iu 1X44 in London, 
and inherited his musical lasie from his father, 
who was a leather of music iu Knollcr Hall, 
a training school for Isaud-uusiers in tho 
army. His precocity limy be judged by the 
tact that when only three years old he was 
a singer in the Royal Chapel, and at four- 
teen received the Mendelssohn medal, being 
the first to be thus honored. He was at first 
' taught by his father, a d afterward pursued 
his studies at the Roy al Academy under John 
Gioss and Sterndale Bennett, and at the 
Ix-ipsic Conservatory under Rirttt, Hatipt- 
manu, and Moschclcs. The latter took a 
great fancy to him, and pronounced him "a 
lad of great promise," and one who he was 
"sure would do credit to Knghonl." When 
seventeen years old his music (Op. 1) to 
Shukesjieare't "Tempest." performed at a 
trial concert, created quite a sensation, and 
much delighted Prof. Moscholcs. who saw in 
tho work good promise of tho fiuit of his 
piediclions. In lsG2 his •' Km hinted Isle" 
was brought out at Covent Garden, and was 
received with much favor. His cantata of 
** Keiiitivorth ' was given at the Hiruiiughaiu 
Festival in 1864, and iu 1865 a "'le Deiim " 
of his was given to tin- public. About this 
time a number of excellent song* and an an- 
them were published; also a few piano solos, 
one of which was performed by Mmc. Schiller 
in Boston, in 1874. In 1869 his "Prodigal 
Son " wb5 performed in Worcester, Kiiglund, 
and u select i ui fmra it has often been sung 
in concert by Mr. John F. Winch. ** On 
Shore uud Sea" was written for and pro- 
duced at the International Exhibition. London, 
1871. and was sung iu Chicago, iu 1877, at 
an A|snllo club concert. The " Light of the 
World" wus brought out in Birmingham in 
l»7:S. uud the Pastoral Symphony and Over- 
ture of it have bicu given iu America. His 
" Miller and his Men " was corop med iu 1874. 
Ho has written many ducU and part-song* 
for mule voices, and his compositions of this 
clasa are great favorites with concert peopU 
everywhere. Of hie published works, we 
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refer last to )>i« dramatic compositi ms, which 
•II Iselong to the school of comic opera. We 
believe they nrc nil included under the titles 
of •' The»pis," " II Coiitiabaiidi-ta," " Sorcer- 
er." " Box ami Cox," " Trial liy .Fury," ami. 
" H. M. S. 1'iiinforc." The lust three are 
well kiiown, " Box anil Cox " being often 
heard, and "Trial by. Jury" has boMIM n 
general fuvnritc. certainly in this country, liav- 
i«fj been performed at numerous theatres since 
it was first given here ut the Globe, in 1H7C. 
hy the Solilene Troupe. In the recent |H*r« 
fonnance of hi* "In Mcmorium " overture 
by the Paris Societe ties Concerts ilu Con- 
servatoire, Mr. Sullivan haa received a com- 
pliment which is said to he the first of the 
kind ever accorded to a livinr Englishman 
hy this national institution. The work gave 
entire satisfaction. " II. M. S. Pinafore" has 
been mor.- instrtimrntnl than all the others 
in making his name known to the whole 
world. In fact a sort of lunacy teems to 
have taken possession of the public in its ad- 
miration id this sprightly wo>k. Mr. Sul- 
livan bulds two honorable and rc*|»oii*ible 
positions in Kiiglutid : that of Principal of 
the National School of Music at South Ken- 
sington, and Professorship of Harmony ai 
the Royal Academy of Music. He is a Doc- 
tor of Music by virtue of a degree of the 
Cambridge University, and is highly cab emcd, 
not only as a successful comj>oser. but as a 
friend and companion. In dispo-itiou and 
character, he is said to be of the most genial 

and generous kind. Wo have a »< what 

positive assurance that he will visit Ainericu 
in (Mober, ami should he do so, he may ex- 
pect such a welcome from nil his "sisters 
and his cousins ami his aunts" on this side 
the salt pond as is — hardly ever — ucenrded 
to any but our most distitiguishe I visitor*. — 
A'uhWs Musi ml Hrvitw. 



MUSICAL CLUBS OK HARVARD: THE 
PIERIAN SODALITY. 

irn.ro Th. lUrrsr.1 Unas. 1STS ) 

Tint musical clubs of Harvard, although tln-y 
may contribute nothing 1o the history of music, 
have always furmed a pleasant element in the 
college social atmosphere, and. on the whole, 
however frivolous at times, have had a really re- 
fining influence among the students. Their rcc- 
ord, eonld it be fully written, would be full of 
interest. lint that is by no means an easy task, 
nor do the materials for such a narrative, save to 
a very limited extent, exist. It would be useless 
to attempt, in this brief space, anything more 
than a very general sketch. 

There doubtless hail been musical clubs in col- 
lege at various times before the most enduring 
one, live Pierian Sodality, was founded. Evi- 
dence of one, at lea-»t, we find in a curious little 
book containing " The Aceompts of the Treasurer 
of the Singing Club of Harvard College," begun 
November 9, 1 786, and continued to May, 1*03. 
How much earlier or later this club may have 
flourished, we have no means of knowing. The 
little oblong, leather- bound, well-worn, and yel- 
lowed volume, in shape resembling a common 
psalm-tune book of pocket site, shows from year 
to year the dues and payments of the several 
ut down in shillings and pence, — 
> figuring, — until the Federal cur- 
i in, in 1797. From such entries as 
these, — "3 vols. Worcester Collection, 4th ed. ( 
li shilling.;" "Holden's Musk, 8 shillings | '• 




" Law s small Collection." etc.. — it is clear 
that the Singing Club mainly, if not exclusively, 
courted tbe muse of old New England psahnodv ; 
while several mentions of incredibly small sums 
(£2, or so) spent for a bass-viol, and frequent 
pence and shillings for strings and bows, inti- 
inare that tie; vocal eontentw was not altogether 
without instrumental accompaniment. The writer 
well remembers one of those old 'cellos standing 
in the corner under the paternal roof, where it 
was still cherished in his boyhood's years. Some 
honored names appear in this old record : in 
1706, for instance. President Kirkland, Judge 
Samuel Putuam; in 1799, Lcverett Saltonstall, 
etc, etc. 

Of clubs or Kinds for instrumental, or " pure," 
music, we know of none earlier than the most fa- 
mous and long-lived among them, which still 
flourishes. The Pierian Sodality, (bunded in |hi)K. 
The secretary's retards for the first twenty-four 
years of its checkered experiences have strangely 
disappeared. For all that period our only sources 
of information (though doubtless one who could 
devote himself with singleness of purpose and 
with onc-ldeie-d persistency and zeal to such a 
task, might gather quite a mass of pleasant rem- 
i niseencc* from veteran survivors) are an old 
MS. volume of music, dating back to the founda- 
tion, and a printed catalogue of officers and mem- 
hers down to the idass of 1830. From this last it 
appears that the •• founders " were Alphcils Bige- 
low, Benjamin 1). Bartlett, Joseph Eaton, John 
Gardner and Frederic Kinlixh, all of the class of 
1810, and ail long since enrolled among tbe Sirlli- 
u»ri. a« well as their associates of that and several 
succeeding classes, with the single exception of 
Nathaniel Derring (oldest surviving Pierian), 
wbn still lives in Portland, Me. Among Pieri 
ans of 181 1 we find the names of Thomas G. Cary, 
William Powell .Mason, and the Rev. Samuel 
Oilman, author of " Fair Harvard ; " of 1812, tbe 
Hev. Dr. Henry Ware and Bishop Wainwright ; 
of lXIfi, William Ware (author of thu •' Palmyra 
Letters," " Zsnobia," etc.) ; of 1817, George* B. 
Kuterson and General H. K. Oliver, the latter still 
among the most active ami enthusiastic spirits in 
the musical life of Eastern Massachusetts. But 
we forbear to single out more names from tile nch 
catalogue. 

The writer's personal recollection nf the cluh 
begins with the year 1827-28. What it had been 
socially, as a xxlatily, down to that time, appears 
most creditably from a perusal of the catalogue 
nf names. What it was musically is for the moat 
juirt matter of conjecture. Probably it varied in 
form anil color, as in degrees of excellence, from 
year to year ; your musical undergraduate is but 
a bird of passage. The old hook of copied mu- 
sic, however, appears to contain the club's es- 
sential n'prrtoirt (at least fair samples of it) from 
the year 1808 to 1822. A long string of once 
popular marches comes first (Swiss Guards', Val- 
entine's, Grand Slow March in 0, Massachusetts, 
Dirge in the Oratory (sic) of Saul, Cadets' 
March. March ill the Overture of l^xlolska, Buo. 
naparte's March, etc., etc.). These are all writ- 
ten out iu regular orchestral score fiw Prima and 
Sfcnnrlo (doubtless violins), <tbaf > form', ftrimn 
and scctm'to, 7Vsi'jr, and [lattoon. Some of these 
scores, however, show above the first and second 
violins another " primo " and " aecondo " (per 
haps flutes). Evidently the little band orbglnally 
look a more orchestral form (with violins) than 
it hail afterwards fee many years in the long flut- 
ing and serenading, — what we may call tile 
middle — period of the Pierian career. We find 
also Rondos by Haydn and Pie) el, intersiK-rsed 
among more tuarclies ; the Downfall of Paris ; 
waltzes ; a Divertimento by Pleyel, with pnirs 
of flutes and clarinets, beside, the strings; a 



portion of Hsndel's Water Music; airs, like 
Robin Adair, Yellow.Haired Laddie, Flenve du 
Tage, Aria in the Brnicn Mask. etc. (These, of 
the more sentimental kind, occur more frequently 
as we come further down ; doubtless the tender 
melodies were mingled with many a student's 
finer dreams — and many a maiden's.) The 
mime of the copyist — possibly in some cases ho 
was also the arranger — is affixed to each piece. 
Some of these copyists survive, and could, we 
doubt not, tell us more of the musical complex- 
ion and accomplishment of tbe llerians of their 
day. 

When the 'Sodality began to play at college 
exhibitions, or when the flutes came in. and, with 
tlmse raft, persuasive instruments, of course the 
serenading. w« are not informed. Both practices 
were HlK| iu vogue whenwe first heard the Pie- 
rian.. In 1827-28 (the day. of E. S. Dixwell. and 
of Winthrop, and the late l.vmented F. C. Lor- 
ing), and were kept up, with occasional short in- 
terruptions, lor many a year afterward*. Shall 
we forget the scene of Exhibition Day. when thu 
Latin School boy. on the eve of entering college, 
eager to catch a glimpse beforehand of the prom- 
ised land, went out to University Hall, and for 
the first time ]»card anil snsp, up there in the side 
(north) gallery, the little group of Pierian*, with 
their ribbons and their medals, and their shining 
instruments, among ilvcm that protruding, long, 
and lengthening monster, the trombone, ' 
with nn nir of gravity and dignity by i 
now ranks among our most distinguish' 
ars, orators, and statesmen? Had any strains 
of band or orchestra ever sounded quite so sweet 
to the exftectanl Freshman', ears as those V And 
was not he, too, captivated and eonverlesl to the 
gospel nf tbe college flute, as the transcendent 
and most eloquent of instruments 7 Nevertheless 
within a year or two he chose the reedy clarinet, 
wherewith to lead a little preparatory club, — 
tbe purgatory which half fledged musicians of hb 
own ilk hiul to pas. through before they could be 
candidate, for the Pierian paradise. This was 
called the Arionic Society, and if its utmost skill 
was discord, live struggle of iu member* for pro- 
motion Into the higher order was persistent. We 
think it was founded some years later than the 
Sodality, for which it was in some sense the noi.y 
nursery; how long it lasted we know not. Tbe 
Sodality in our day (1830-32), under the pres- 
idency of accomplished flutists (Isaac Applcton 
Jewett, Boott, and Gorham), waif comparatively 
rich in instrument. ; beside* the flutes (first, sec- 
ond, third, and several of each) we had the clar- 
inet, a pair of French horns, violoncello, and 
part of tbe time a nondescript bass horn. But 
with the graduation of the class of 1 832 the band 
was suddenly reduced to a single member, who 
held all the offices and faithfully performed the 
duties meeting and practicing (his flute parts) 
fenings, and so keeping the frail 
bove the waves, until one by one 
a little crew had joined him. On such a slen- 
der thread did the existence of the prot 
ity onec hang ! Perhaps more than 
fore and since. 

Plainly, the club was not at all times in a con- 
dition to respond at exhibitions to the txptetaiur 
mutiea of the venerable Prscsea. But the records, 
from 1832 down, show that to bring themselves 
into fit condition for that service, and thereby 
shine in the good graces of tbe fair ones, as well 
as of their fellow-students, on that day assembled, 
was all tbe time the highest mark of their am- 
tbey 



to eke out the harmony and help them through 
the task. For the same cause the Mirenading 
joys and glories were in like manner Intermittent ; 
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Mr nights of Canibritlgc tint] vicinitv were u 
full of melodies as Prospero's is)an<l 

We arc saved the necessity of enle'ing into 
any details of these things by the reminiscences 
of » Pierian of tlic chiat of 1*39, which fnrni«h 
• vivid inside view of (In- Pierian life during Ml 
lime. We append it as a representative detcrip- 
llon equally good for any time in twenty years 

In July. IfiS", several ex Pierians passed a 
pleasant social Ijour wi'h tlte actual members of 
the club after an exhibition. It was at a room 
iu Hulwonby. and thru and there was lite first 
suggestion made, and the first steps were uken, 
for the formation of the Harvard Musical Associ 
ation, which, for a few years, was composed of 
past and present meoibera of the Sociality ; hut 
afterwards live connection was dissolved, and tlic 
Association has carrieil on its. separate life in 
Boston, replenishing its membership from year 
to year, however, principally from the graduate 
Pierians- 'Ill* Harvard Musical Association has 
always had among its chief objects to promote 
musical culture in the University ; and it is in 
great measure due to its appeals and influence 
that Use college has, for fifteen years or more, 
employed a learned and accomplished musical 
instructor, on whom it has only during this last 
year coulerred the rank of Assistant Professor 
(now Professor) of Musie. 

So much of what we have called t1>e middle 
period of the Pierian history, — the fluting, scr 
Minding, exhibition-playing period. We mav re- 
mark, however, that music tins its shilling 'fash- 
ions, and that there was a lime (about the year 
1844) when a new sentimental brazen siren, un- 
der the various forms ufconiel-a-pistun. post horn, 
etc, |>osses*ei| Ihe fancy of the college amateur, 
and was in vogue fur some years, like the flule, 
between width and the hemic trumpet it was a 
sort of ambiguous cross ; but it has had its day 
as the •' instrument for gentlemen." Perhaps it 
was the germ that culminated In the great auiO' 
ster "Jubilee " of (iibnore I 

With the year 1 rJ-57— 5B we may consider the 
third and present |»criod lo have begun. *l*his 
was the litne when violins were reinstated in the 
place of honor, and when tho band was led by 
players of the violin, among whom was young Rob- 
ert G. Shaw, heroic martyr of lite late war ; there 
was also Crowuliishicld's Velio, a double-bass, ami 
a plano-furte to fill out the harmony. Since then 
the tendency of the club has been more and more 
toward the character and the proportions of a 
bona Jitle orchestra. And, naturally, the classic 
instrument ( " fiddle 11 no longer) brought in with 
it intermittent aspirations for a higlicr kind of 
music, though the chief occupation of else club 
has always been with music light and popular, 
and of the day. Thus in the record of a meet 
ing in May. 1SA9, we read at follows: " We hail 
i library of llie Harvard Musi- 
i of Boston (an aftergrowth of the 
) copies of twelve of .Haydn's 
e*. arranged lor piano, two vio 
flute: and, after our regular 
for full orchestra, we proceeded to try 
these, and became so infatuated by their harmony 
that we continued playing until one o'clock in the 
morning." 

We believe serenading soon went out alto- 
gether ; and in the place thereof, the brave tittle 
hand began to feel its strength sufficiently to vent- 
ure (with lite Glee Club) upon the giving of 
concerts in Lyceum Hall to crowded audiences 
of iheir invited friends ; and from that day to 
this the practice has been continued ; more 
than once have Boston and the neighboring larger 
towns enjoyed the favor of such concerts. 

This period bus beta also marked by t'le 'ii»- 
pensiun of ihe college exhibitions; for a lum- 



ber of years the field of glory has no longer fas- 
cinated the young college amateur's'imagimition. 
!* w s os^ward motive there remains to the Pierians 
the concerts, and for an inward and abiding spring 
(may we not hope ?) a sincere teal for music, 
and in a somewhat higher sense than heretofore. 
Probably the land was never in so good a con- 
dition, musically, as it was last spring, when it 
numbered two first and two second violins, one 
or two violas two 'cellos, and a double-hnss, be- 
sides flutes (reduced lothe orthodox pair), a clar- 
inet, a trun>|iel (if we remember rightly), anil 
serviceable hands at ihe piano ill the background. 

Their performance, at a concert with the Har- 
vard Glee f'luli, under their energetic conductor 
of the year before, now a member of the Law 
School, was svid to lie in point of spirit and pre- 
cision creditable, although it will cost more ext*'- 
rienre to keep live wind in exact tune with the 
strings " Already ilsey have gone so lar as lo try 
their |>owcrs upon a Haydn Symphony, a Mnzart 
Overture, etc.. and with encouraging results; and 
•tossibly we have here the germ of what may one 
day be a proper college orchestra. J. 8. D. 
< r» s< riasbiais'.) 



THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH OPERA. 

joiim oar axd ma » Br.GOAK'it oMttia," thf. 
toaxiii *Nait op 



[From th< SniBftlsVI IU|>iisll<sn _; 

Tub unexpected and very great success of 
" Pinafore " is nut unprecedented In the history 
of English opera. The first work of the kind, 
"The Beggar's 0|iera," was also a happy com- 
bination of wit, melody, and satire, that hit the 
fancy of mankind and set tbcin to laughing and 
humming. 

Tliis was one hundred and fifty years ago. 
\Val|iole, Chesterfield, Poise, Swill, Congreve, 
Cibher, and others were tin' great names of the 
day. Addison was but latrty dead, and bis 
brother essayist, Steele, was stricken with paral- 
ysis ; lite second M snuffy drone from the German 
hive " had just come to tin. 1 throne, a disreputable, 
ignorant, passionate Hanoverian ; Parliament was 
corrupt, and Walpolc, for a quarter of a century 
prime minister, * judged human nature so meanly 
that one is ashamed to own that he was right ; " 
but under this dissolute, boding, card playing 
government there was peace, plenty, and ihe three 
per cents nearly at par. England, torn for hill' 
a century by ipicsiions of loyally (how history 
rclteats itself), prerogative, churvh, religious frt-si- 
dom, anil whatever cries of stat#art partisanship, 
was settling into peace, ease, and freedom. Wal- 
polc made no pretensiun to morality, public or 
private, but lie knew tlial prosperity repressed 
the rage of faction ; he sought no glory abroad, 
but by moderation and lenity be promoted the 
happiness of the people at home. 

It was the '• Merrie England " of song and 
story. London had not then, like a great wen, 
at Thackeray says, drawn all the blssod from 
country life. Gentlemen lived on their own es- 
tates, rarely going to town, bated foreigners, and 
Indulged in hearty sports and simple amusements. 
Travelling was not easy, for the roads were quag- 
mires the greater part of the year, in that oozy 
climate, and the lonely Iwaths were infested by 
bold highwaymen who " took to the road " when 
fortune frowned at tlte gaming table; but there 
was sport enough at home, every large town hail 
its assemblies, race-meetings, cocking mains, and 
every hamlet its games. There was- mush sound 
of junketing anil fiddling all over the land; a 
coarse, hard-riding, loml bawling people are pretty 
good drink. rs ; the opinions of Use time are well 
expressed j„ » ,u,nza of a song that was sung in 
tlic comedy of " The Provoked Wife " : — 



" What t pother of Ut 

lists tl..j kept 1.. llis state. 
About srtlinit our niiuwhriiert fire! 

A SOU it lias mors 

Disprnsnlwt* In store 
Than lbs king arid the slats can 

The court of the first George had been Inclined 
to much junketing, gaining, and riot. Tlic King 
brought over a train of Hermans, male and fe- 
male, who were drtrrmincd lo get all they could 
while tin- game lasted. Italian opera, that hail 
crept in during the reign of Anne, was much 
I patronized. The Prince of Wali-s, who haled 
his father almost as much as he afterward de- 
I te-led his own son, like many miter inharmo- 
nious, quarrelsome ]<eop!e, was devoted to mu.ic, 
and suhsciibcil handsomely to the opera: In this 
I he was followed by people of fnshUm and by the 
I travelled aristocracy ; but the general body of 
pl.iy goers haled lite foreign innovation; it w» 
not only the constant subject of the ridicule of 
wits and jesters, but it was also denounced in 
the gravest manntr by various censors of the 
public morals. 

John Gay, poet and wit, patronized by tlte 
powerful duke and durhess of Qiiccnsberry, had 
written ''harming verses, and some successful 
" pastorals," islyls of the bucolic sort, In which 
imaginary shepherd lasts and lasses disported 
thcm-clves as they seem to be doing in china 
Gay was one of the 
being much beloved ; 
I imagine tbat he hail a sympathetic feeling for 
others and did not spend his lime in talking about 
and his own affairs. Cold, sc f-.ngro«>cd 
grow rich oftrntines, wear purple ami fine 
i, but they arc not loved ami |settes| as John 
Gay was Antong his oilier conquests he had 
found a soft s|<ot in the cynical, hitler heart of 
Dean Swift, wtto, with his usual contempt and 
scum of tinman nature, sii2gested to flay that lie 
should write a pastors!,'" introducing highway - 
men, thieves. Informers, and such other rogues at 
made the population of Newgate prison. Gay 
look the idea readily and wrote a comedy with 
songs ; unlike tlic Italian opera it had no I 
that, bat it win the exact form in which 
opera has remained to this day. a combination of 
singing and speaking; what might i: 
have been ealle.l at first, ballad comesly. 

The production was intcndcsl to satirize Ital- 
ian opera, and it is rattier a funny coincidence 
that the class of people who spenk of Sir Joseph 
Porter as 44 the Admiral," say that " Pinafure '* 
was written to ridicule Italian Opera. Gay's 
satire is mostly in tlte name of the production, 
" Tlie Beggar's Opera," ami in the prologue, 
spoken by a beggar, which contains a very stupid 
story of its origin. There was, however, pointed 
and clever satire upon the ministers of the crown 
and politicians in general, and tin' whole thing is 
a more terrific exposition of the administration 
of criminal law than Gay intended, or than bis 
audience could understand. Gay's friends were 
deeply interested in the work am! gave hint 
assistance ; Dean Swift wrote the song, — 
" When )ou censure lbs S|rs ; " 

Sir Charles Hantmry Williams contributed, 
« Virgin art lis. lis {sir dower in lu Instit ) • 
Tlte great Lord Chesterfield wrote the 
Mocheaih sings to the air « Lillihollcm," — " The 
Mode* of the Court," while I 
ler of the rolls, wrote the 




Dr. 1 

muiic and set the many I 
When all was done, cold water began to come — 
Swift shook his head about it; Cilsbcr, 
of Drury Lane, refused to produce it ( 
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Congreve, who was crowned wltli tie lays of a 



clared ib.it the piece woul.l min ml gre.illy pr be 
conlbumlnlly damned. Fulling to get inside the 
charmed circle of Drury Lane, tlu-y were com- 
pelled to go to Ilii.li, tin' manager of Lincoln's 
Inn Field*, the house tltcn celebrated for |>anto- 
mimc, in which Rich excelled as " H;u*1«m juin , *' 
this manager i* immortalised in Pope'* " Dun- 
cUil" a* one of tlx' ministers of Dullness, — . 

* l««*J Rich ! bow calm h« sH* at tmm. 
Mattt mows of [Wfer ami li"t» |««. 

Ami. jirinul bit mistn-t' nnbf lo |»ft*ni. 
bUlcs M II* wlurUlutl and dlrrtta tlx storm.'' 

Rich w .-. like moit of the theatrical manager* 
of oor time*, a vulgar, ignorant showman, remit 
for anything, itnil he took up Gay's 
it wiu powerfull 
Fields was one of the 
enjoyed equal privileges with Drury Lane; it 
hml ■ fine company of actors, at the heml of 
which «)» Quin. 

At that time to he an actor meant more than 
it meani now. Player* were not divided into 
tragedian*, comedians, eccentric*, etc. ; there 



connected with the success of M si heath. Other 
change* were made, lint it was not until the la«t 
nlmimil that it was resolved to accompany the 
song* with the music of •' the baud," as the or- 
chestra wu tl.cn called, ami at it should now be 
called. 

ver row on a more un- 
hen tlie scene of The 
•sled and Hippcslet , a.t 



P 1 



tin 



spit 



studies of idiocy, drunkenness, or what not. wan- 
dered about year after year until their periiirm- 
nnce* became a* dry ami perfunctory a» tinea- 
ot Sol hern or Jefferson J there were no tramping 
tragedians, patronizing Sbakes|icare by reciting 
Italf a doicn " roles," until they liecouw haul, 
cold, ami vacant as the benches which the pub- 
lic refuse to fill. The actors of the last cent- 
ury have luA a record of scholarship, wit, and 
•ecoiiipli.diiuenl that we do not parallel. They 
acted before the same audiences for years, con- 
tinually studying new |**rtt and cast in a wide 
range of tragedy, comedy, and farce. If we be- 
lieve their written lives, the history of literature, 
and the more trivial records of gossip and letters, 
tliey filled an important place in social life, and 
when GaiTtck died, the gravel and greatest lit— 
erary authority ilct-Ured that in the event " the 
gayely of nations »»< eclipsed." 

Qui} was the head of Rich's company, anil 
though ca«ily lite second la-rt tragedian of the 
day, he filled all important parta of come<ly, anil 
it wai not strange that he should be cast for 
Captain Mas heath. When the first copies of 
Pinafore came to this country there was not a 
theatrical company in America that could pro 
duce it except that of the Boston Museum. I 
record this to the honor of that management. 
It was there cast, sung, and acted, witlto>it an ad 
dition to the company, and the performance was 
the very best, take it all in all, that the puhlie 
saw. Mr Wilson's performance of Sir Joseph 
was perfect in conception and rendering, and the 
other performers "at ted up" lo him. When 
the piece became a success other managers 
it up " by taking on people from Imr- 
ttiinttrcls, church singers, and a 
IN loi that could sing but not act, or 
act but not sing, so dial no performance anj- 
where equaled that at the Museum. Does not 
this show that the management and company of 
the Boston Museum is for general theatrical pur- 
poses the very best in America? It certainly 
proves it to me. But we will leave the last 
opera and glide back through the many years lo 
Use scene* that heralded tlie birth of the first. 

We left Gay and the actors rehearsing the 
opera, all doubtful and prophetic of evil. Quin 
disliked his part ; one morning a sweet, fre-h 
voice behind I he scene was heard trolling easily 
Uw music of Mat heath. Quin remarked: -There 
is a man, Mr. Gay, can do yoo more justice than 
I can," and forthwith called in a manly, hand- 
i fellow whom he presented as Tout Walker, 
U on the scroll of ' 



Proltably a curtain 
certain lioim-fid than 
lUonnr* Opera rra* r 
Peachmu, opened with a song, — 

••Ttuoucb all tU rai|*V.in*t,U of Hit 
rach btixliUor abuari hit limtbrr ." 

The audience remained cold and silent until the 
grand chorus at the end of the second act, •' Let 
us take to the road," which was taken, scene am) 
music, from live o|icra of K.naUo, with accompani 
mint of drum* and trumpets. At this the hiih 
audience burst into applause that 
general, and the success of Kngli»h 
reured. Among the audience were 
Pol*, the Duke of Argyle, Sir Kolx-it Walpole. 
and his rival in the king's niini'try. Lord. Towns- ! 
bend ; it was generally thought that the quar- 
rel scene between Peachtim and Lockitt, in the 
play, referred to a row in the tniiii*lry lietween 
talesmen, which went so fir that tliey 
drew their swords. 

It has always seemed strange to roe that the 
success of this play and the remarkable event 
that it really was make so small a feature in 
the literature of the time. It is mentioned in 
Swift'* letters (who happened to 1* in Ireland 
U|Hin its production), and in the notes to tin' 
- Dundad.- Ciblier's " apo'fRy " ft* his life, 
the iiuut complete dramatic history ever written, 
nml one of tile most entertaining buoks, says 
little almut it ; probably la-cause Citiber was 
mortified that lie hail refu-nl it at his theatre. 
Dibdin's comprehensive "History of the Stage," 
does not Mrogiiiie lhat it was lite invention of a 
new anil brilliant entertainment, and Doran in 
bis famous " Annals" is equally obtuse. Viclor's 
Register makes slight mentiun of it, and Thack' 
eray, in his lecture upon Prior, Gay, and Pope, 
scarcely alludes to it. None of these writers 
looked upon it as inqiortant that a new form of 
entertainment bad been invented, because until 
the iiraluction of Pinafore, English opera has 
not been important, nor is there a work of tho 
kind between The Hegyir't Opera and Pima/«rt 
except Sheridan's opera of The Duenna, that is 
of consequence. 

It happened fortunately that Marklin waa pres- 
ent at liie first performance ; he had also wit- 
nested tlie relicarsal*, he lived seventy years 
after it, seeing two centuries and almost touching 
the third (he was born in 1C99 and died in 1797); 
and he is the source of most of the information 
that we have almut the first performance. The 
success after the first night was unbounded, the 
town was wild about it ; it was acted all over 
Great Britain, ami like Pinafore was sung by 
amateurs and children. I have before me, in a 
copy of I ;w, a cast of " Lilliputians " ( Swift was 
then at the height of his fame), in which the va- 
rious parts of thieves, highwaymen, prostitutes, 
etc., that compose the dramatis |>er*oiia> are 
taken by young misses! Italian opera, that had 
home all down Isefore it, was silrnced ; the 
shameless songs of Th* Hrnfjar't t.inera weie in 
all mouths, printed on tans, anil the scenes repre- 
sented upon screens and chintsos. 

But the world was not all of a mind ; there 



decent people like Arbutbnot, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and others, who de- 
nounced its cynical spirit and course brutality. 
Sir John Fielding declared it was a school for 
highwaymen, and that the number of them rap 
idly increased. But the public laughed anil 
vowed that the success had " made Gay rich and 
1 Hkh gay." On the seventy-second night of the 



performance, Hich, at the wing, noticed lhat 
Walker, as Maclieath, was imperfect in hi* part, 
ami as he came off attacked him : •' Sir, 1 should 
think your memory ought lo be good by this 
time." " Zounda sir I " cried Tom, " do you expect 
rny memory to last forever ! " 

'Die great lock nf the performance fell to Miss 
Faataa, the beautiful Polly ; the Duke of Bolton 
fell in love with her, and in Swift's letters the 
blesseil dean writes : •' The Duke of Bolton hath 
run away with Polly Peachum, having settled 
four hundred a year upon her during pleasure 
and two hundred upon disagreement." but dis- 
agreement never came, for she lived with the 
duke twenty-three lears, when, the Duchess of 
Bo' i»n dying, he hml the good sense to l 
his faithful and beloved mistress, who had I 
him several aiile-niiplial children. She was a 
beautiful woman, a fine actress, and • sweet 
singer ; in one of Dr. Warton's note* subjoined 
to a letter from Dean Swift to Gay, he says she 
hail wit, good sense, a just taste in literature, 
ami wa* much admired by the first men of the 
age. 

Of course with the changes of manner* ami 
customs. The Bet/ynr't Opera has become merely 
a curiosity; it was the origin of English ofsera, 
and it gives us a very clear »iew of the brutality, 
coarseness, and indecency of manners in the first 
half of the last century. No audience of our 
time could en. line a single scene of it as it wa* 
originally written, yet w« coolly look upon scenes 
that our ancestors would have hooted from the 
stage : " Autre* tempt, autre* mteurs," — that i* 
all. The plot and story would now be insuffer- 
ably dull. We have no interest in highwaymen ; 
the people who get away with our money are an 
unromantlc, plod. ling set whom we trust in a 
fiduciary rapacity. 

After Gay's triumph be was more loved and 
pelted than ever, for he was then not only amia- 
ble ami clever but successful and rich. He was 
self-indulgent and a great cater. Congreve in a 
letter to Pope says : " As the French philosopher 
used to prove hi* existence by, ' I think, there- 
fore I am,' the greatest proof of Gay'* existence 
is, lie eats, therefore he is." But ease, eating, 
drinking, and much petting made an end to 
John Gay. Few men have been so mourned 
as be was ; for though lie wrote The B*yyar'» 
Opera and " Trivia," he had also written the 
charming ballads of " 'T was when the seas were 
roaring," *' Black-Eyed Susan," and many other 
sweet and tender things that had the touch of 
nature in them. They buried him in the abbey, 
where England ha* gathered her illustrious dead, 
and his ashe* mingle with those of kings and 
heroes. On the stone that marks the spot are 
graven the worst lines be ever wrote : — 

« lib it • jest, stxl all things shew it, 
I theojtil m mm, but no. I ki». K." 



TALKS ON ART. -SECOND SERIES' 

from irtSTarxTioxs or as. William m. 

tii'XT to ma pcrtLa. 

XIII. 

I* this country it is seliloin that we get an ar- 
tist's best work, because the critic* growl so. 
People will never get their money's worth until 
they take things for what they are intended. 

You will all find among your acquaintances a 
class of people who consider themselves of vital 
inqiortani e, and whosw lives have never proved 
them to be of any utility to anybody. Tliey are 
always foremost in tbeir remarks to decry this 
and to discourage that- You must judge such 

1 Copyright, 1»7», by Bste K. Knowltoa. 
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people's opiniona according to the amount of love 
which ihry have shown to humanity. 

No one who hu not devoted his life and foal 
to the pursuit of art can feel the Mine exullatiuo 
in iu brightest ornaments and loftie»t triumphs 
that en artist docs. " Wktrt Ike treasure it, ike.re 
tkt htart it alio." 

la all our criticisms of art very little attention 
aeenis to be paid to what I should call Wit in 
Painting. I mean the effect produced hy rapid, 
electrical work. When Stuart Newton was In 
viled by an English gentleman to see his collec- 
tion of pictures, and did not seem much pleased 
with them, the owner said. " Mr. Newton, at any 
rate it Is a lottruUe collection ? " Stuart Newton 
replied, " Hnw do you like a tolerable egg ? " 
Tin- argument of a day would not contain the 
pith of these few words. 



jDtcigljts journal of jHutfc 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1879. 



B. 
made I 
times pt 



tlf 



three lines 



It is like 
bit 



*amc process in pamtin 
capacity, with conviction, will some, 
luce more effect than a year's painstak- 
ing. Labor is not necessarily effective, 
lamp powder, which kindles slowly, con- 
', and surely, one grain at a lime. 
' Jenness of the explosion of powder 
which gives the irresistible power to the 
balL Must men's work is like d. 
burns one grain it's lime. There is a great 
smoke and a great smell, anil the ruck is not 
blasted. 

It bores some people to think tlml any one can 
work except through their own long processes ; 
and nothing so irritates a community as to wit- 
ness rapid success- 
Do your own work in your own way. Don't 
embroider other people's work upon your own, or 
you make an extinguisher to put out your own 
light. You can't have all the good qualities — 
the drawing of Raphael and the color of Titian ' 
You may wl.h to draw like this one and paint 



SAVE THE MUSIC II ALL I 
Mt sic, in our great cilles, and just now in 
Boston particularly, stands in need of two things: 
organization, and liberal endowment on the ji.irt 
of men of means. Musical culture — at -ill 
events the love and taste for music, and tor the 
higher forms of art — now interests society as 
never before ; it Is one of the great topics of llie 
times, as every newspaper of every day will slu.w. 
At the same time music, like all refining public 
influences, now mecta an enemy more dangerous, 
nmre ruthless and destructive than it ever knew 
before. That enemy is the sosilless, grasping, 
ami insatiable spirit of mere money-making busi- 
ness, as represented hy a certain restless set of 
men wlwwe highest ideal of a great city i< a va-t 
wilderness of trade, a dead level of mere busi- 
ness streets, one like another, all monotonous, un- 
interesting, wearisome. No matter lor that so 
long as there is room enough fur " business." For 
*' iM'es'niss is bces'niss," sailh the Jew, and that 
is all their argument. All that there is of pct- 
uresipie and charming in an old town, all that 
attracts the feet of travelers towards It, all its 

historic MM eaU, all its fine buildings reared 

in tlse interests of art and education, all its 
cheerful, wholesome, and refreshing parks and 
shady avenue's of trees, all that a city prides it 
self upon and that its children love, all in short, 



different from or Utter I ,Iilll < '"['."osing 



has rich men who give largely of their wealth for 
the support of tnu-ic. There music has a music 
hall on a grand scale given outright to music, and 
not likely to lie floated down into the stock mar- 
ket. It will Vtrotiably Its? held in permanence sa- 
cred to the cause of music. With that hall for a 
nucleus and centre, the so called *' College of Mu- 
sic " h is la-en successfully organised, and appar- 
ently almost the whole musical activity of Cin- 
cinnati pivots mainly upon that. This, or some 
such unitary, comprehensive and consistent or- 
ganization, is what Boston needs for music. Hut 
music, now a more ini|>orunt interest tban ever 
Iseturc. lacks the material means for further prog- 
ress in this large organic sense.' Worst of all, 
and scry mortify ing. it seems to Lick tlse means 
of holding what it has gut- We have a Music 
H.dl, which we all fondly fancied was to bo a 
|Kri-uianeut f»issc**iou and stronghold of the niu- 
*ical art in Boston. It was built by those wlio 
intended it for that. To be sure it is privutc 
projM-rty and held in shares; but tlwxse who sub- 
scribed io its stock originally, did so for masic'a 
sake and with no expectation of reaping a |»-can- 
iary prolit. Hut alas I the plan was faulty ; it 
►houhl have been a gift to art outright ; there 
was debt incurred to make up the amount re- 
•ptired ; and -o there were plenty of holes through 
which the Evil One, in the shape of the stork-job- 
la-r, could creep in anil undermine. Its shares be- 
gan by little and little lo change hands; the sales 
•sere quoted ill the re|iorts current of tliu stock- 
ui-okct, wiili all sorts of fluctuations, and some- 
time* fictitious fancy prices. In fact tlte Music 



that makes one pl.ir 
lltan another, all its individuality, its peculiar 
rhni'Ai ter and glory, must be sacrificed, rarcd tn 
the gro'ind the moment nnt little knot of ava- 
ricious, money-making people take it into their 



lie a sensitive being, with 



like that one, but you can't work better than jou 
know. So you must be content lo sing your own 
song in your own way. Be content with one 
quality. I know how hard you are going tn find 
It. Corot could not bare dcvelo|a-d himself in 
this country. He would liave been snubbed and 
laughed at, ami advised lo paint like this one and 
that one, until be would have been pushed out of 



Why put a line under that eye when there Is 
none? You put it there because you thought 
It ought to be there. Well, so it ought ; but the 
maker of that cast did n't think so, so you won't 
have to nuke it- Let me tell you a »»cr 
Don't tell anybody, but the best way to learn to 
draw is. To draw out/ what you tte .' 

I lend you these heliotypea and photographs, 
and ask you to take as much care of them as you 
would of one of your own handkerchiefs that you 
bad had washed for eight rents, 

Don't try to paint better than any one else t 
Try to have other people paint better tban y ou. 
Thai will help you to paint. Wc go ou only by- 
being among our superiors. 



In preparing grounds to paint on, remember to 
paint light on dark, cold oo warm, warm on cold. 
You waut the struggle of opposite*. 

Nobody ever lived who began to be the color- 
hit that Diaz was. 



Max. NlLaao* tssa signal an rneaermeM "ilk M IW 
eortwil, ths nro IHrseU» «f It* Paris Op»r» Hume, for t»o 
yaws. Wgiiiulnc s»« soring. She still •' rrvtUs " llie 
put of PVsHtCaSOS tu M. AlutiralM laoauu's Ollirasnin* 
opsvs of - Fnunxsc* Ji Kinuni," suit will uusuMi sk» uk* 
tlx ptnwipsl pan in M Msasmt s •• llenstias, lor s>li K t> 
MM. Msuliac and Ualrvy have supplied t« picm. 



heads ibat the " iuteresis of trade " require a new 
street running right tliroU'.di the Music Hail, the 
An Museum, the high schuol. or the venerable 
church which hapjans to stand so as to " ob- 
struct" their hankering for an increased valua- 
tion upon their private estates. At this moment 
it is our beauiiful and noble Boston Music Hall 
which is llie ipocial object ■( attack ; but the 
movement, rather say the dark cunsp racy, i« all 
part an<l par, el of a wider and a wilder dream, 
which contemplates the destruction of the Com- 
mon, the digging down of Beacon Hill, the rob- 
bing Boston of its lungs and breathing spaces, of 
all its noble institutions anil buildings, of all that 
in any way relieves the vulgar dead monotony <«* 
trade. It would in fact obliterate all that distinct 
lively and pro|>erly is Bistnn. I'rolsably there 
are sonic native-born sons of Boston whose souls 
are not superior to schemes and dreams like this ; 
but doubtless the slieliglh of all such movements 
lies lu tlse increase nf population from abroad, 
whereby we have a majority of voters who know 
not Boston, who feed no interest in its preserva- 
tion and its honor, and who arc only drawn here 
as to n great market-place where they may earn 
a livelihood ami possibly get rich. 

It is true that tlse narrow limits of this penin- 
sula on which our fathers built are small f,wr the 
present population and its active industry and 
trade. But why shall a jlnsft man compete iu 
stature with a man that is tall? Why nut com- 
pete in something else, and something that is bet 
ter? Why will not Boston be content with being 
Boston 1 Why not make the most of our peeitl 
iar advantages, cherish the good things we have 
got, and not try to be Chicago or New York 1 Is 
Florence any llie less glorious because it is not so 
vast a city as Loudon ? Is Leipzig a less im- 
portant fact of European civilization than Ber- I 1 
lin? But to come to the immediate point. |* 

Cincinnati appears just now to possess both the j as an ini|iortant element in social culture V Surely 
its which music lacks in Boston. She I her •• lucrebj 



sort of moral consciousness of iis own oiigiiial 
design, almost ceased to know itself, it was so 
t.in li, d about in the slock market and "mixed 
up" wiih other •• babes." Once, when speculat- 
ing outsiders, on n "still hunt," were picking up 
its shares with the hope of controlling the prop- 
erty ami converting the building to mercantile 
purposes, ibe -lock went up for a brief time lo a 
fabulous height, although the hall hod never paid 
a div blend. In thai emergency ii was saved Ibr 
tiltlsic through the generous investment by two of 
its friends iu its stoc k, lo an extent wiih b gave 
llicni a I'ontiolling interest. Both of these friends 
are dead, their he r has failed in business, and, 
nltlsoiigh anxious to have the hall preserves!, is 
lompclled to act in the interest of creditors lo 
whom Use Music Hall, as such, is of no concern 
compared with the income to lie derived from it, 
whether by selling it to the t -ity fur the extension 

of Hamilton Place, or by any other »ns. Such 

is the slreng tlsof the enemy that seekclh to de- 
stroy, and such the weakness of llie fortress. 

How can the Music Hall Ise saved? The dan- 
ger ia immediate. The filing required is that the 
controlling interest in iu steak should pass into 
hands that will hold it for music and refuse to 
sell for any vandal purposes like that now con- 
templated. 

It would seem, then, that the rase appeals dis- 
tinctly to the wealthier friends ol mu>.c in our 
city , With them rests the rc>|wnsibility of the 
salvation or destruction of the Music Hall. 
Money alone can save it. Sotuo one true friend 
of music, or a number of such combined, must 
plus a few more of the 
of its capital stock, and re- 
fuse to sell them fur the threatened Hamilton 
Place extension, or lor anything that would di- 
vert the Hall from its original and legitimate 
U'cs. Cincinnati has her Springer and her other 
generous donors of the funds for her great music 
hall and college , has not Boston men as rich, as 
blhs spirited, as generous in a tlvousantj way s, 
d some of them as deeply interested 
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munificent endowment of nil kinds of noble, hu- |«*~«'. <* «»w » "umber uf hU lorn, may 
■ , . he for good home music, yet without concerted action fee 

maoe, or trtklk institutions. They give. most lh< [( m ^ „ ,, j,,,^-,,,, to ^ 

freely lu found piolo.wrsh.ps even in branches of luicr , u „ rt ,„ , ,„„ ,,,„,„,. | ( haele*,. „„i b, a wis* 

learning and of science which can exptit only a writer on lb* *ulj*ct i.( education, ll>*l u. educate « person 



•Mai eompeiiionehip; I stand also, stimulating lectures, or 
rath*!-. cdf.liand talks, djr Mr. Unarm and cum, and 
equally stimulating and inlmmtiug recitals of the t 



both songs and piano-fort* 

There wrr* sums twenty of thee* recitals in all 



To* 



banillul (coinisarativcl) ) of students. They uive fully was eunply to lilt bitu Hum »a Mat* of sbyendenc* to jeong rtcllale wev* giseu by Ma» Grace A Hill*, of Chicago, 
•or all the other .TrU, for art muse ,. Kulpiiire -|** ^l-T h? HjTS ™ rtftS^n^ * '"^L'' T "'tt*'^ h' s^Vi C 

... iii, i ii - n'mwll. Soil a*nui tome Unit esery ells mat (.crUMics ^ grammes, ami muil esj.reaaju.y hearts anprusal of the way 

gilhvric*, Kliuola of art ; but unaccuuillablc a* >t t.. haa* a Vise of culture, and desires lo ad.nnec tiie arte, u waa eus.g. Miss HilU liaa rtldetitli been thcroughly 
may ncclu, no one has yet appearsii wbu give* must moke herself iniWorndr.it of all other placet, by oup- j well taught; aud though ah* haa alill a good deal to learn, 
* ban Irvine Juni to Music, — music, which inter- "if"™ 
csls tin' whole MHMiiutiity, and in its taste for 
which, in ita h ills ami oratorio* and concert* of , advance m 

the highest kind, Buaion *o prii Irs IttwiC Vet here arts much ...lerpesi* it liuuisfeeted, and the Washington 

I's.lvetally, with Lta eucnpeuhessalve vlewa of education, hai 



wr are reduced to llw mortify in 
cannot even save wlif t we b.tve. I 
tbe |*lac« wbieb male* grand 



; atrjlt. 

lilt up, 
mu«ie 



that in 



t anthni her lioiita ill Ihiwe artisU who can brat .he eang much of thil progmmeM in a way that left ooth- 
ut all ei.terpriart Uiat have tbi. aim in >iew. In Nt ; ing to he deaired. Her tilling of the Sob.bert and Fpna 
I H»l the netcruj fcr a na greater deer*, of m<gtt »„ v^ecially deUghUul. that tee what a &oe pro- 
•OHul tkari » at |*wnt Indlcatail. In the other grume, thi> U! 

Mu ~: : : : i 

at," Op. 71,. NV 9, J 



anioti|i; uft, for want of liiniu*)' vnuii^ti to outbiil 
Uw tJ wm wj yt wl Wg Jo not my thai it is llw 



»■--.>* uui vji u • \ri \. ii»*n ti.ii4» in auiniiuu t*j iiic w«i 

we hare (all the more, now that Treuiont Tempi 
ha* been burned down) | but »« do nreil tin 
one, and in the pnMUaVl »■*.[■■! J it i* all-iin- 
nuriaut to our murical tiilereat* that we " hold 
the fbrireia." k would not i-o*t a hundred thoii- 
»and dollars, perbaju not half that, lo secure anil 
hold that lai^rr half of the Mu»ic Hall stock 
which ofhcrwi*e will join the march of the de- 
•tro)cr*. Doubfles* ihcre are a dozen nieu, and 
more, in this city, who could do this single- 
handed, nun who hate soiue zeal for music. If 
not, Id several men, and generous wealthy 
w.nnen, too, combine lo do it. Or, were it not 
r is so imminent, and time *o short. 



derarUitetit that is tLi|iiug iu way Inward n self 
il olbjKjctjiig lude[ie>ide]ice. Ihey have fine ccjlectkint of 
ible | ..mm. raMs. and artiitic treaaurei, while cullinted artieU 
eiie iKSlnictiou in all learxhn of this art. Yearly cuurare 
of illnelratod Irclorei are giiru ; and aaelrli rluU and oilier 
euleriirbws are •ncn-afiilly carrwil.oul for the advalimuenl 

; or that we do not „, „„, y, ni , cl , „, „„„„. |ltraM | M ,„ i^, tltlt jj, 
in adililiun to the one lira, iW gmillniuM wlxi Is ttae (auteuui <4 Art at the L"ni. 

vrrwty, hml arraiigrd a nonitwr uf classical recitals of osano- 
foete luiule, which were given lieSjte Lisas student* «a* the in- 
uitutiou. tlius vgiiilyuig hit love of the sister art of music. 

The Ueetlioveii I 'oiiarrvaturr of Music ia th« ksnrrvt in- 
sliluliun of a tnnssral character iu this uity. and it 
r number uf stodwtite. 



I. («) 
(*) 

8. 



mna it ir»- 
Mr, W. »lel...e..f. 



uitair Uiat is doing earnest work. Mil liohert 

li.iklleek abo haa an insuiutiuu of like character under bis 
direction, lie la also conductor of a eboral organiaatiou 
bearnag the name ot Use "Hariimiiic Society. " The Irer- 
ntan Muaical t bib — called the Arxm — La one of the largest 
societies that the city contains. It gives a number of cou 
certs racb season, The •■ Operatic Soeicly " also gave a 
number of v|ieraa during the past season, all the siiu;er< 
IriiK from beme talent. Their pcrnirnianoes were n«»l 
hlnlilj tpJuxt of I hsve bail the jilea.ure uf lieariug a 
■ lo-ce uutabar of lb* home vocahals us* Una cHv, and rind 
It would seem to be an easy task lo raise llle re- uatit u rich in IflM of a g.a.1 cl.ararler. ami Indeed 
i|uired amount in »injjlc shares, widely distributed of Hie aingers have orgaiai that has* gum them a 
«»oi... musical |*ople of moderate means. Al all , -putaliw thai, e»« from s,„,nk l»«|j"'« 

t * , . * , , 1» orcti^rjj m»lttr» St. Ljup*. like (-literal, .utlvrt, km) 

e.ent. a should be done; and ll.e-e mere tner- 1 ,„ hmK ^ iulMiim , & ,, mt , haux eo^^.TTi.,, .although 
eantile and selfish onsla i™hl. upon iiisimilions ,;»„, m , „„.„|«., „r good ustn w.ih wbota loforai a Isvul. 
which are ihe ornament and pride of our good should a w.Uiiirrrled elli rt be made, 
old cilv, should Isr signally rebuked. , '" H f"\ V nti 'f "HI"" «• " 

... ...? , , i e i Jiri^s ol a Isemii* lislur* I heanl much CKsiplaUit, ami iu 

And when tbi* is ilono, when Uie stock of the , WJ „,d„,„ r mail* foe the xlianee- 

Music Hall it once more held by the ri jlt sort |mRit uf oraturas, of sinaphooy concerts, tilled foe want of 

of people, purely in the iutcresn of music, then financial aid, Vet il must not he supposed that SL Louis 

•t once will vanisll all lho» objeclioliable |d«e. l.u« t».,Uin n,u.«4,.ers, f« a nn»l .,,preci.live audi - 

. . , , , . - . ii ii ,, , slice is often aeaeml'led to gne welco*ne to euiue great artist 

ore* in the administration of the Hall, which w |„, „,,, ll>it u„ cjlJ Vel it seem-i to nse Uiat Ibe whose 

have nuvle not a few of our most musical eiti- aisUrr uf iu want of art. oh in music rests im>sllv upon 

zent imlifTi-rvnt to it* preservation. Then it will ' that 11 g... onisUe of Itself a* iia de,wnde.H» If 

no more be descs-rated bv do ' show* poultry l m "" io " "" M «faf with the inlent of ad- 

no mors oc uctcs raicu uy tio n 'now*, pouiuy lbra , rt bj !„,„ IIIIH , u meeiw, Uiat could 

•how*, s( nil and I llterail liable walking niatclies, in auaile^ualenianner ajmphoeiv, iiraurio, and cbaaibrr 

and even brutal ami discus ling prize lighU; nor concerts, aud eollectiiHy try to aaaken Us* puUic to the 

will til J Hall itself, directly or indirectly, compete rralinslion that the home talent was in earnest iu Ha en- 

with iu own customer, (musical mxktitf wl« hire 'l 0 ™ ,M S ood m "™- 1 1 

ii) in ihe matter of concert siving. We want \ u 

the .Mn»lc Hill kept purr: We want it kept OUl Urge lasllvsls 

of the stock-market ; we vsant it held sacreil to 

Art, unpurehasubte and unassailable, a* much as 

Harvard University, or Trinity Church, or the 

Art Museum, or tlsc Capitol. 

Qiirsiiunt of other possible and better hulls, 

of oilier localities, etc.. appear to us irrelevant 

just now. When we have *aved what we have 



On wings of Musk ' 
Zuleiaa ' 
(c) " Soaig of Seeing,' 
Five Songs, from the » I'oel's lasre ' 
(n) •• T ws. in Use lovely nnnlh of May." 
(fit •• Where tall my baiter leer-druew." 
(el » The \l°m and Uie Lily." 
Itl] " tVtatt gaaiug mi thy beaulei.ua eye* 
(el " A Toiu.g Man asses a Mald*n. M 

3. •• Uluodel'a Hung " 

4. Nine Songs 
(«) - LSance Sung in May," Op. 1, No. II, 
(*) •• In Vain," Op. II). No «, 

(cl Two Faded Itissea," Op 13. No. 1. 
(*fj " May Song." Op. i\ No. 3. 

[el - The ladsss KVswse," Op. I. No. J. 
(/> •• Ituaernaiy," Dp. 13, No. 4. 
(j| ••.Sluiulwr Sour," Op. 1, No. 10. 
(A) " Oh tell nse ts ms wanderis^ Ijrve," Op. 40, Sen I. 
(si •• Ibe Wood*." bp. 14, No. 3. 
ft. Five Songs 

(it) •• Thou art the Heat " 
(6) - Hark! Hark lb* Larb," 
(C, " Failh il. Seeing." 
Ilsreamlle." 
Whither." 



(A. 



A good many of the piano recitals wee* given by Mil* 
Lotus S Harris, a pupil of Mr. .Mathews, and a young lady 
who Will Iw beard from by end by, lire suiMt aatiwfertiiry 
work lo roe was bet playing of the I". minor cns.errtu at 
t'lio|si.i: a difficult work, but ikee to well that many artiste 
uf mure pretentious need not base been ashamed to base 
played it as else did. Tlser* were also te»eral pup&l recitals, 
among which, one by * Mses Jones, a pupil of Mis* F- W. 
Scott uf I sncinuali. was especially creditable There was 
aim one by Mlaa Artsy Fsy, which I i!i<! net brer; ease by 
Mlaa ttrrth* ilurge. * pupil of t.arl kutlneeke, and an excel- 
lent ptaniat of the claaslcaj school, and one by Mr. Fji.il 
Ijebling, ■ pstuist, who haa great execution. I ought not 
lo omit lu mention Ihe vocal teaching and cbonss dsreetiusr 
of Mr. Vll. B Chstnlerlain. a pupil of Muse, latinta Seller, 
and • leather sn Use Cossaenalory Misasc of Oberlin Col- 
lege. So far aa I can jwdge, Ins metbusle are tboeougbly 
acir..tlfse. and his work la certainly ereeetsie. 

Allog^, I am certain this •• Normal " did a grsal .heal 
of good. J. C F. 



a priil* in her own. and eive Ihem of her wealth 
their undertakings. There miglil hdh.w the 



s to isay 
ould and 



a ssassi, ami the cily aoukl draw from 
lb* oulai.le w.uld, and n.uake-luiers would ense 
bnicage to Ibe abrine of art The dr|sru.jent w 
Owir own powers, and use them with a seir-salish nig cer- 
tainty. There are culdrn appurtuiullrs fur the earnest losers 
of art. if tlicv will only cunoeutrate their endestore until 
they are si sinned tritli a true purpose. 

St. Loots is llie Itonse of Dr, W. T Harris, lite lran<eil 
edilue Of lite Jvurm'il «f .^ra/'tfire /'Asf-si./iAy, and bis 
|wu has leen arlne fur music, in »-. lUmghlful and Uiliianl 



Nnw 



gut, we may begin to think what more we might a maimer aa lo call the attention »f lis* great minds of H.s 
have. 



perha|t* reipiire apology to 
' of our readers a* being mostly of mere lo- 
conum-d (o Boston. B it lliry in- 
principles with regard to the right organi- 
aml endowment of the public music, which 
are worthy of consideration In all other citle*. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sr. Lascta, Mo., Aco S5- — Yoor ( hirairn correspond 
enl, in hie vacation sumrsderiiiL's. ""Is binwelf in 0.1. old 
and wealthy city; and aa be baa enjuje,! tlx op)airius.ily uf 
familiarizing himself wstls son* uf the mnainsl afflnrs of the 
pier*, a* well as enaki.-g ibe ary|iiais.ta..re of many of Ins 
n.usical penpse, be takes the l.leeiy of traj.a.n'lling some of 
bsa rrfleetiona to the Jocmmi,. The iiiiboeal art ulteu 
ewfsVra in sis progreae in ■ eitv on account of the wai-t of a 
esairesilralion of efTurl on Ibe ptrt .f lh.«e i.iteveeted ill il 



• ts.lli.rt. una ujsm this wonderbal art- It 
otwneas of the leeutl'nl lu all arts, Use ami uf all culture 
toward lite elevalscs. .if the asutlt of man to toe Infinite sn 
prelection, aliould so enlist the minds uf all ear.wet tliiukcrs 
ever.wbere. lilac Co. peralioll iu endeavor s\o*ald will that 
rrcuvniiios. Ibsl cuntes Iron, a cause that is aniisersal in its 
uitesit to promote u,, ln ie and toe good. CL H B 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Ton* »xn Hb.sos.i vs has* Use prospect of an 
.tnni.aas.1 supplj of Sisupb.iny Coaseeru, Ilea loeissa, etc , 
during the ensuing season, according to ibe following schedule 
iu the Ti-itum: — 

Nothing is knuwsi as yet of whit the principal eomposl. 
lloua will roniiia thai Use different eorirtset will aelecl, lust 
each aiitscoiiices, al ia the sum of esseb societies, tl.nt it ha* 
important noselties fur pruductmn The cuncerlt will be 
gocn at the usual placea, Ibe New York I'biUiartssewtic at 
Ibe Academy of \l-jsic, the Ssmpbuuy .Solely and Use Or- 
alurin S.»^y at Steinw.j 11.11, Sir. Cerlheeg'a concert a at 
Chickering Hall, aid the Itcooklyn |-blthar.s.e,ic at Us* 
llnatklyn Academy. The f'l.ilh*roiosisc Societies of New 
V.uk slid lleuoklvn will be coasducted by Theodore Tli.enaa, 
tbt< Ssmphoiiy and Oratorio Societies by Dv Hamroseh. and 
b* r-hickering Hall Concert, by Mr. tiotthoW Cariberg. 



for m 



•Ji.iiiual i 



Mli-ivairar r, Wis., Si it 3. — 1 bare been lilcnl a 
long time, atsiuly tecauae there haa bees, no aiixwe here 
the record of which need lake up the valuable space of 
PsV I Ht s Juuliaat, The Mmitner cnticeru Kate bad Ibeir 
interest, Uit mainly f.T Ihe seeker slice hot weather rerrew- 
-tion. TIM 1 «o^rs„,Hie», huweser well gives., base all beesi 
ligfcl, as befit* Ihe sewaon. 

Hut I lu.gl.l nue L. until leconliug the work uf Mr- W. 
S tl Mslliewa a N'.«wial Sekaasl at F.sauaon, of which I mm 
a giast .leal It la kmc sine* I have teen 111 such a thoe 
uu^lity niussesl atsnuspbere. I foitiul ibere umubers of 
rsnsesi. lb .uj'.lfuL enllnniaatic leacliers at^l their pup! 
to eel what ccedd be 



an. liaa 
of the of work, « 



'I Is* d»tra of the rehearsals and 
N'oseniber « and «. Sin.pluasv 
13 and l-V I arlherg ( Weet. 
IT and 1«, lleooVlyn l~ 1 
SI and New Vuek 
tS ami ■(■ I Iralorio Society. 
ISecemnsr 4 as.d a, Sympbafly Society. 
II ami 13, Carllwrg Concert, 
lb atsd IS, llrooklyu Philharmonic Society. 
19 and 30. New York Itsilssasm 
*l and 27. OralceSo Simelv. 
Jamtars s and in. C.Hbtrg Concert. 
Iftand 17, SjDtphee.y Socsely. 
113 and zt. New Ynek Phllnaim. 
Jfl and «l, Carlbrrg I ce«rrt 
Fehrosry « assd 7. Oratorio Society. 
1.* aud 14, Simpbot.v Society 
Id and 17, Ikrouhlyn'l'liilhirn.onic Society 
gol out of It. e week. SO aesd »1, New York I'bilihamsoBlc Society. 
; lr.cl.oig, mi of »u I * end i* 
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lUreb 1 1 and 11. Symphony Society 
It nut It, Brooklili Philharmonic 
I* ltd », New York i ', ..- 




*d by Mm*. Anm. 



tub 



important. Th* Knit concert will occur on Ibe Ulh of No- 
tnrrubcr. |u butting fealur* wiM be lb* prrfurmanc*, lor the 
rtret too* bar*, of Aitorg*'* w .rl.l -nenowtied Slahat Ma 
nr." It U vwry kk*ly that tlx chief object* of nuporUi.oe 
In Ibt remaiahtg concert, of lb. year ..II la, •• By Ibe 
Water* of Babylon." by th« much brortilcil gifted cc-npoaer, 
1 1 *r n.nn Goetl ; mint on* »r the .,.«» mibjwurtby pmlmi 
of Orlando ili Lun; and, pawjihly. )lu IWwch a lie. eel- 
ling of Ibe •' Lay of th* IVU " New |»>rt aoing* by libeiii- 
berger, Herlarger, Kubioelein, mil lull, will iaik> up lb* 

I helaiio* or lb* work Among tba uuwUi** of tlie ur*t eot|. 

I cert *JI la Hi* Unit*** 




of hi* nt» opera of •• Sleepy HoMoer " at 
of Mow. Ibe na» <iil* M Hut of Hi firat 



madrigal, lu ten parti, br IV I Var- 
na* Suena," a new *"ng foe th* fc- 



prrma, and ttsl* 
Eagliwh in, nt will b 
pan/ la, iu fart, a 



II r- W- R. DatrracM. who hat Jnat arrived bom* from 
Europe, make* known tba fact tbat be ha* engaged fur Lb* 
L a inuiioal cotupenv computed of twenty-two 
•ts lad the - Eitwdiaalina Figaro" Tba 
I b* - Tba Speitiih Slu.i*nt*." TbU com- 
mute up enurrlv of guilara and 
The prrformanoe tlnu U give* I* mli to be 
poetical, delicate, and charming, ami alao to be eilraunlinarr 
for tba attribute of unanimity. The aparUlor. in Ut are* 
IJbaaa Iwwuty-tww muelciana, m tlie poet Wortbnrorlh raw 
lb* out it, when be *a*d " there are fort/ feeding lino on*-" 
_ .V. }'. Trauma*. 

Mine Abbik CAKltlnorox. a Boaton lady, who baa bam 
enuring in Milan with oouudcrahl* eueor... wa< Introduced 
a abort time «•«* to an invited audience iu Boalun at the 
noma of Henry F Miller. The Tmucripl auyi of ber: 

llrr voice b a clear and powerful eoprano, agreeable niad 
uniform in qualit/. it* upper not** taring bettrr developed 
than tboaa of Ibe lower regtater, wblbt tier eiecutioii. even 
iu the niMt trying paaatgea, U eie*pl tonally fine. Iter de- 
livery U marked by rerwu etpcruaion, intern* dramatic 
fechug and dlatlnct utterance, her attark of high nut** ad- 
mirable, and hrr Intonation correct and aalbfactory. Al- ; 
though ab* baa yet to demonetrel* her eMily aa a dramatic 
arlat*, enough wm ihowu lait craning to pear* that aba 
baa derided talent ill that dlrertiori." 



by Baft, ■' Sow tlie day i* at 
and Schubert'* - Naehtbrlle " lor the men. 

The Apollo Oub will, a* lliu.iL, 
the way of emnpnailioii* fur male voire*, tli 



In r. 1 o-r, i» 1 



leci.le.1 upon, Tlie leading work of the 
•lEdipu*" of Mer*o>lauihn, which will be 
itb urciirwlra and render, kit uie firtl time 



year will 1* th* 
giren complete, 
in Cl*i« country. 

•• In* Cecilia will give but four conrerU during tlie aaa. 
win, but they will ear* be of an ut.uWly attract!.* char- 
arlrr, even fur thil aucietv. 80111* additiuna to Ibe honorary 
memberebip will U nunie. and the muiic committee pro. 
poen to fully luaiuUin the high Uan-lard uf etcelknic* 
reaclirtl by toe niraibera in their concert* la«t aeaaoti/' 

We may add lh.il tint Cecilia tent out order, (ur tba muaic 
of fiwu'. two cantotM [« Ity lb* \V.n>r. of lUlijlm," and 
- Nejliia "J aooie munlbi ago 

Tiia wuitiwal «t*U.»l at Wurcctrr, M«a , will I* Ml ibi. 
tear M Ui* JJ.I. Maw, Hah, ai^ ifith of SepunnlM. f.m. 
tio,|'« "t!«viLta Mae* '* will be given in fiili. an>l tbe w Mrw- 
•lall." betiite* ait *ni,iUer clioral ttitrl >:*,». Ilrurittla 
lie*!*. Annie l*zui« Carv. 1'la W HuliMI, Mr. II. M 
■imiib. Jennie Satgeanl. Tbe»lore Ton.lt. Alired Wilkie, W. 
It llecbeu, CUrraxe King. U. M 



Ut e*te**Mtt and 

■it of her nituical 



A Boarox Vor iuar, 
valued here torn* lew ye* 
ability, a* well aa for brr peraonal chararler and worth — 
we refer to Call*!* M- Huntley, now Signora l>«*ioli. ef 
klilafi, — will return neat month to her ril/eml bonae. after 
a twalrt-year*' abator*. Lbaring tbl* period lb* baa acquired 



Bvmtfl Ol tluTIC I'nuaPKCT* are tbni preaentad by 
the Hiroldi — 

Tbe •* Hum* Opera Company *' will open tbe aeaaun of 
tblt rUe* of attrartwni* with tbe " Ideal Pinafore," at lb* 
Kuaton Theatre. Monday. Sept. 1). The cut of Uat muanii 
will he preacnted, with alight varlatimv*. Mla< AdvlnldV 
1-hilUp* amuiuiug the role o( luttemip. at«l Mr. W, H Kra 
aeuden tbat of K.lpb. Siiwilor cliangva w,U I* made in tbe 
eaat of - r'aliniu*." which follow* iu Ibe engagement, and a 
third opera will b* abort!/ put in rebeanal to be preacnted 
during Ilia m ai n . 'TV* eiorptkuial aurcew wliirh atteluieil 



a towl and oueralic eiptrme* and recognition that are not thra compat.y'a ptrforwiaur** la*t aeaaon areiua to warra il a 
often an well aacordetl to iwr nativ* anitt* iu tba praftawion 'wiwf tliat It will Iwcotne a perncuieat mgaiilaatioii, to abicll 
abroad. Sino» Mtaa HwntWy (be in we wiuat really recall \ '(« muJcal pwlitie of tbU city can 1.4 fur the pnwrula- 
ber in remembranc*) ktft Ikoaton abe ha* avng in opera and tion of ataadard nperaa of lb* lighter and mogp popoUr *l j U. 

' It u moe* than probabU tbat, begluulog tbe muaatal atanui 
in tbia way, till* company will repeal It* luc e* **** at the 
clowe of tbe Hot ton 1'heatre teuton, when uiauical taiUrtaio. 
nic.lt of a light chararler are wi popular. 

The f-'otimu Abbott Euclitb o|wra corupany Iwgln a two 
week* 1 ■ewewn at tbe Hark Theatre lict. 30, opening with 
M***e"« " 1'aul awl Virginia." an opera which hoi a de- 
cuied auece** on iu pn»lu«t*j*! iu Pan* with Capowl and 
Mb*. Ileilbron In Hi* tule role. Here Mr William Catlle 
So many of our muaieal a<aVf*«a will revulUrt will la the I'aol, ami Mow Ah'axt th* Virginbk An Eng. 
ity In brr fine participation in the firat 11o.Uki [ IUh version of •• ( arm*** " will peotwbly alau be pnalored 
perforniaac* of MtudelMohn'* ■■ Hvron of Praia*," under , during the amaoii. With Mr*, /ella Seguln Ui the lille part, 

-"■'-); u> her nibnt- \ aa well aa an rjiglith teraiou of (iounod ■ " Kuiuri anil In 
The troupe will include Meadame* Abl 



; fulfilled operatic engagement* 
in Uterpool, Eiiliiburgh. end LnjIiIui. and, croatlng and re- 
«rn**ing lb* Atlantic twice, ntaiie aarotaaful lri|U to South 
Amerara, tinging in opera at lltienoa Ayr** and Moutevideo, 
wvuning la every place th* ba*l coniwtrndation for her lyric 
gift* and capabilitiea of vocal riprratlon. Now, with a 
longing deair* to trail liar ralatitea and former friend*, and 
. ah* will return lo Hottui 

til 

I abibly 



Mr. B- J. 1 -an ■£'. enlerprii* and diretturabip; In her 
quent atouiuplitbinent of tbr eaacliug *upr*a*o part iu 
orhuaiann'i - Pared iaa and la* Peri," when Mr. J. C l>> 
Parker firat intrmlucad il lo muaieal laiatoii; and further, 
in bar aueeeear* in a more fturid and operatic achool of 
rueauam under Sariuir HnmeUrl a practiced attle and leach- 
ing, thai there raw 1*1 no nmlaka about Ibe plea*. in.!*. 
InUreat that will b* taken hy muaieal people in the buty'. 
praaenee again In bar bom* eity, and among bmiliar muueal 
.0*1 tea iSaiawcriuf. 

TBI S*w Turk Tiatej aaya: •• N«w Turk la not likely 
to auAtr during tbe coming araaon from a lath of puniata. 
In ailditami to Ibe huaU of aapiraiiU for artiatae fame, and 
lb* Immmeral.le petforaner. of tba aaeoud and Ihird rank, 
earn It will hardly do lo nam* In thia eonuertiou. we are 
certain to have ample oppnrlunltiel to bear Meura r'rana 
Rummel, S, B- MlUa. Mai Pinner Joe**, Kelteii, W. H. 
Sherwood. Mr*. Julia Hire-King, and Mm*. Tereu Careno 
Mia* Anna Ueblig baa It in mind to reviait tba* city, where 
lb* formerly won both fame and money, but aa yet aba baa 
not mad* may definite arrangement looking to Ibi* eetd. Tba 



tjiug. He hm a large, rich Ion*, a mnarkabla legato, and 
be iilav* with fire, with pure ifj'mtalMUi, fine election and 



be play* with fire, 
rlpitwaiou, eiitircl 



pure iej'malimi, I 
free trim all Ui* 
lent of mere concert vlrtuo***. 

— Mm*. Cballerton-lbihrar, a diatinsuiahetl aoio harp, 
irt, baa been iu llmbm tbia w»ek, and will prulwjdy a|i|w*vr 
iu cuiioena here and In Sew York dining lb* ma*. Sb* 
it a daughter of the Eugluh roiupoarr and liarput, J. B. 
ChallerUui. wboaucceadnl llochaa u pnitraaor of the harp 
at the Koyal Academy, and in ISH wa* ap|ailuted barpirtto 
live l^aeen. She baa recently been giving CMieert* in Canada 
with great lucre**. She il arc<iin|au.ied by Iter bualond. a 
rlamiral pianiat. who n a tm of M.i Bubrrr. the viuloiiceUo- 
tirtuoao. who viaited this eountrj al Unit thirty jeara ago. 

— Mme. I'errii Dell Cainpunari. who wiU I* renietulwrad 
a* one of the firat and the njnet bnllialil fruit* of Mr. Kteb- 
berg , « violin mbool. and who naed to piny tbe Bach C aonnaa* 
to well, return* to Itoatou euorart hall, a* a n*prann linger. 
Sag. I Mtndtu I 'aiupauari accompaiiica bil wit*, and la open 

aa aolu viuliuiat, coming Induraad by Sir 



lirt" The troupe will include Meadame* Ablaut, Marie 
Stone, Segnin, and Paubue Maurel, and Mcaan Tom Karl, 
Caalle. Maclbmald, Sauddard, Krar, and Edward Seguln 
Mr. Car; I rTurin will be the mutical director, and Mr**r*. 
lY*it and Mueriaary tlie niaiiagm 

In lb* way of grand opera the probnUliiin point to only 
on* aeaaon uf two or fuur wee**, by tbe M iplrauu company, 
tbe dat* twlug a* yet unuVralni, lho»;h ll>e cbanota arc that 
it wiH fubW tbeupmiiig aeaami In New York, at but year 
Manager Mapleaon* plaiui are aa let rather tugm-ly oulhned. 
but elmubl he conic with even hit laat year** rmopatiy be wiH 
receive a hearty welcome and prufitalj* patronage from lb* 
nautical public of tbia city. A vi.it from Manager Slra- 
koah i. aim on* uf the doubtful matlert at let taiubrri<M, 
tlaough Hie rhance* are that Button will nut hear hi* i**w- 
ganiaation dmring Oirir *e*oui. Tbe route cont*ni|iUl*d f.ic 
the company now will Incut* Htm in the Southern eilwa dur- 
ing Ibe beat part of tin ama.ni North, alter Ibe CbrUlma* 
bolulay*, and their dale* until Cbriatuaa* are 0>rnriitdy filed 
in Ui* Wulmi citlra. 

Nkw Anutraut. — Aruc*ig th* artltta who will prohahly 
make their appearance here aurl iu Umi aeaaon, we may men- 



en good authority, to be at leaat lluu a jouug Pubab violiliiat, Tiniollli'eirAilaaHjwtAi, a gruit 
irtiat cannot leai* Moacow, owing uat* of the Waruw Conamumry in 18:4, where he look thi 
Sue uf lb* ronearU of th* > rrieodi firat priae I>urhig tlie latt few jean be baa bebl high rani 



> lo New York In tbe 

of IH*J-gt la pronoouceil. 
premalur*. Thil famiaia artiat 
lo hi* engageineul ** director 

of Muaic" and at th* Moacow Conmrt.toire." among the reiideiit muticiana in Pari*, and bla nam* fre- 
qnnilly ocrura in pnignuimea of tl<* tieat eoiireru there 

Oca Vocal. Cum - Tb. //«ru« or bat Sunday baa H« Ualea and alylw are cla-icl He i. full of youthful 
the following; ! fee"*', hi* a thucmtghlv uuuiral tem|i*n,rnrtiL, ami a ain- 

- Tin ara-nw with th* Boybton Club brgiiia on lb* ISth crre, earnett, uloiiiu • manner We hate had till nUa.ure 
of thil month. Tbe ebon*, promiar* lo la ».*» than ' 
of uat year, ami tb* concert*, *o f»r aa th.lr cbaracler 



I ""-^-t — — *> — 3 i" • — " Mecca, aim*. .-wim*w-i 

> Ih* 19th crre, earnett, uluiuiig manntr We have h ,,1 Ihc (.Ua.ure rrlmnnl In tlieir Urail 
than that or bearing him 111 private, wlwei be played the Mruilclaobii ' of tin- louriat*. Ibe wh 
racier ha* 1 Conrerto, wnut <i the .loin, aul.a of Bull, and a irr, .I.HI- [ be prriormed at tbat 
but more cult and very bUrmtinr Sonata Uuo of lirie; u.tb Mr. 1 tween Auguat H and I 



roKEiaif. 

Tim funiou* " Harmmiimia HLark.niltb " of Handel ha* 
hail uumlarirai *lnr*r* luld of Die origin of iu name, meat 
of which hate loan poetical, and all of them more or lee* 
fab*. Tb* following luirrcatiug inr^ialion connerwug tbl* 
..II known air a gi.eu hy a merrapondent of Tk, /..Narou 
r.'mt*. ai*d woukl aeem un tbe face of it lu la true: - Tb* 
r*tuou* air in No. 9 uf the * Suite* de Purr** pour le Clave- 
eiii,' wa* uriginally named • I he llarmuulooa liladumitli • 
hy l.intolt. a minor puhlitlier al Bath, who, on being aaAcd 
why be ao calbvl bit nlithm of th* uauair, replied that bia 
fallter una a Ubckwwilli, and that ll waa one uf hi* fnvwrit* 
tune*. In IMO, no* bundreil yean after the pit-e wa* firat 
puhlnJmt, a iie.tpaper unbrr of the lime rc.K.ule.1 the tab) 
of tlie luuruaimth-i abop. and Mr. Kichnn! Club, waa uV 
ceiied by the firtaoa. Mr. I Urke went to Ugware, iooiid 
out the deeceiulunl of Powell, tbe l.UcUtiulh, wIhu* ahup 
wa* near Canon* Park, bought the anvil, and aalianad birav 
■ejf that be had veribnl Ih* new*|vipirr wrilwr'l arcount of 
an rnciuavil in IImkI*)'* life. A mora alaunl tleluafon never 
eaiiual. A* ScJt, cither, Hand*!'* biographer, aaya, 1 th* 
■■ llarouiluoua Itbnkaonlh " baa brrn pnhlialml a lnuu*and 
that tab, but ll.11.Wl biiuarl/ never called It m; 
i* maiem.' Tbe air ia hmd in a rolbctioii of 
I'm ..-il long* phiitrd by m« Cbrirtnplie* BalbrJ, in 1568- 
It il not likely that an Knglnh Markau-ilh ever laurd it. ami 
Kill leva prulu.l.|r I lint llglllaj with hit Iota ol finery and 
iligriinud uianiter*. would bate adopted an air beard under 
tbe circumaUiicea belbrvwd lu by Mr. Chita." 

A Ml air.ll. TKCAaurni-Tmivc An aulbrntic portrait 

of Mourt baa jaat laen made *eor*ei'.|* to tb* (iernuui pub- 
lic hy photogrupliic nialtiplioatKNi, Tbe fortunate raauwunr 
it one M Ivkert. a Berlin bamlraiutrr. who received it a* a 
preacnt frueo hia fatter-father. Knur* I. r.E.-r. tla fruit id and 
companion of 111* poct-*»|il*r„ InnMlora Kor^iar. I, nccr 
had uhtuued It from Ki ni*r'* mothrr, wlaoa* aiiter, Dortl 
Slock, wa* Ui* ertw.1. Tta alyla dlflrra from tbe uaual por* 
Irait* of tlie great miialclan, but il far mora Unking and 
trterui*. The reverae bear* two in*rri|itiorai. One, " Uivun 
ntlen by K.rorr • rautber; and th* oilier, 
of Sloeart, drawn from Ufe by llterii Slock, 
in llreadeii. 17^7, wal given to me by lueodoe* K«.ener'l 
mother, and by me to Karl Eckert. Berlin, gg May, 1840- 
p. Konter." Pie portrait i* in crayoia, a half bttielh, lu 
a witia.lt oval, and reprearnla alomrt bi tl** drum of tb* period, 
with will* rolUre, rrill, and hair hru*h*d back ami united In 
tbe queue. Tla nature, are more flialy cut than tho** of 
tb* uaual portrait* ami butt, and bear a dighlly becti* 
•tamp. Tbe noes il rather large, ami, with tbe entire lower 
half of the face, aotuewhal prominent. The mouth haa a 
peacaful. pleaaaul ripreition. Bui th* iuqirettite feat urea 
are the hia and ample forehead and tbe enchanting etra. 

Mn. Hi 11 111. in hi* report to the Brituih tulueatinn Da- 
(artnanl on Mutic mi tlie Cnuliuetit. tavi a very unetpected 
Hung. He ia plnumt with th* avibrnt'or teaching in Hot. 
land, and uf una luuance* lu Belgium ; hut at for tieranany, 
la I* of opiutoa, that tha iikArurtion given i* wurae lb.11 oae- 
lraa,uud IU retuJl. ahaoli.lrly milling In Sailrrrland. 
Mr. Ilullah *a>a. tlie natural aptiluile for muaieal inatruc 
tittn icemi luw, while in Belgium, thovigh taate and Inclina- 
tion both hater tbr almly of muaic, llw aebtnai ukare It la 
moat appreciated, are not rich enough lo obtain th. high 
iuttrurtion they divert*. Mr. Hululi I* 10 pb aa ad wttb 
tb* rvaulu nf muaieal biUruction in Holland, thai It b 1 
aalmd prolulib that 
ai l nptk wi of a ajtti 

Tiik contra- Wagnerian movewimt, already powerful in 
ftcmiant, ha* been inverted uilb froth furoe by tbe |*ouoa*d 
Mocartim programnie to he *et forth hy Iterr Jauaur, of 
Vtcnu. 'I he witole *4 Mtuarl'a u|arui ate tn la nuiuntcti, 
llw W.^tanui artitta are damuwnt, and Mm*. Paulin* 
laarra. Mine. Schurb-Pnnka. and Mlb. Rotnchi am lo be 
In Hair llrail. < hi Ha other haitd. lor tbe beiafit 
louruU. Ibe whole of the " Nirlaliaiigen Ring "all 
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And on hit pattld brow • 
A full, unutterably deep t 
Had irorntbed the sadness of that yearning look 
That our* hid east iu sober aba ' 
Vat atanirtbing in the peace on t 
Aaok* a NMa, awful pang of I 
lai Ibi.edeltVa lusart. a»d slat t 
To ail. Ilia smiling |.|«. 

Rot a» alio I 
A great, wild cry rang th.rougl. the ralaut I 
A cry wherein it seraied auto laererslf 
Her mill lfaped from iu rendcd tenement. 
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K'ooclwku from pa«a 144.) 

It was the third day nw 
SI not BmoloUa had born called, and Car 
Into Uar lonely r.iirht. The helpful Slater — 
Obedient to her cloister's rigid rules. 
To beaten luaelt tutu Ha walla at nc — 
Hal bang cteparted ; poor old Nina, too, 
(ion* fur an hour to «wk much receded rest. 



NeerS 



lie 

■ slumber, it 



Willi iiuiet breath, anil placid hp and brow. 
TW room was silent, and Ute aheded lamp 
Caat bat a hvl.ni hgh t, and an at length, 
Wended willi much uuwtanted cart and watching , 
Sow laid h*r hoad upon her arm. for but 
A moments mat: jat warn unwittingly 
TV bra.; errant, toll, uimonwouaweM 
Stole over all her eclisra, and the ilrtit 
In pence untroubled. Slept to km* and ilwrp, 
Sb< baud afHl mw do more, and horded not 
Thai lime rolled swiftly onward . never knew 
Thai front tho city churches far and near 
Hour after hour (walnl nut, ami low lowardi midnight 
A gradual rrliang*, a tUful milt*— no*, 
fame upon Setiasio, — that ho moaned and toaaad. 
With tmnbtimr lipa and a eoiilraotad brow, 
And fraped at laiinra unaraii, with fathle handa. 
Later a huak fell on hiea : he lar atill. 
And ba a moment opened larira, clear tjrea. 
That .lowly gnaiiig round nwted on her; 
And uadalmli h* roar op, and stretching out 
Hut arma to hrr, eailrd eoftly, Henedetl. " 
Then ha Ml back, — hi. aywa ck-r.1. a great light 
raared Ilka a burat of glory « „ Im fan 
And awiftl; faded, and a long.drawn aigh 
Broka from hia lipa. 

It war the early morning, 
Whoa* ray well nitrh pot out the yrQow lamp, 
When Henedetta woke, atari led at hut 
By a etrange, tumbn dream, bhe walked alone 
On a kuitf, weary road Willi arhirut feet. 
Vat rvrr on iNt&aw, and Vwdinr, livr 
FiuHher and further, new a mow-while doe«\ 
Baal tht city lower, roar in law altjht. 
Ami her guide p.uard, alnwhling ... a roof. 
And looking up aha found t wa. Sanrio'. hotua, 
And the white dore tranaamwd into a raven. 
Whore winga o'ervbadoared it frooa too to base. 
She started hastily up, and glanord aboot 



HLa arma anil half oui 
The soft, brown hair 
And droopaug oa bia 



vet ftnah of daam stole gently in, 
rbrrks with a faint glow of lafe, 

lipa and eyre had ought and kept 
.tonight 



And l>ft an empty, cramUiiag shell behinJ; 

As In a diay aiwui she brbrM 

A Idrkssa rliruro that was not her oam, 

Kail proatrate over jaanssu's n,olK awnt, 

Uurviii* her facr u|Min bia liremat, lauwMitwiI 

Hy any tiiuleet hrcalli or pulan of hla 

A>ul twine her arm round his unhanding nrek. 

While a mad gush of tears bunt fnjnt her eyes. 

0 Sanilo, Sinsin! f>h. my lna». my lore! 
Oh, tt«a in the lli(M and while I slept, 
Must thuu c frxni nar, ami al .nr. ahair, 
Set out ia|KNi thy Irarful way, nay sniil ! 
Were the wild wcwda that rang Uinraaaiilly 

Through tatoonuig heart and hrab*. that had no ti>ougbt 
I'or lit*! or lib eternal; when one* mew 
Slowly hrr reeling consciousness returnrd. 
And tlw lot spirit, naming fiaam afar. 

1 reiit .Imerir,- hack thmugh earry aclting sens*. 
IW.OT hrr, a. ane la) artth ryra still closed, 
Ahore, brloo, aroaiod obi earra aide, 

There nillrd Mai 'whirled and baaasal In nasd caafitaion 

A rhana of Llu'k, shadowy, aluftbig clouds, 

A uii;ht iu whose blind darkneaa naught was clear, 

Saae that a fierce, intolerable far, 

A pitTcing anguish, Like a Liting flame, 

Was liming up hrr heart, and that lite tears 

Whoa* Itood aarrauied mi and on rrai.tars»ly, 

Wrrr hot and ehurp aiul luller past riularanor. 

And serannl to larar lb* hraay, amaning lads. 

Whence they must burat a eauaag* cast. 

Itov bwag 

Sh« tliasi hung over bini with qulrering freaaa 
A.k] fevrrrd bnrw, she knew not ; but at last. 
As though the fountain* caT her grief were rj 
And sit them all hrr lifr bad flnwaal away, 
Her tears ran dry, and she ksy muli.Halras, 




The I 



A dim 



And prraard hrr cheek to his. And faring now 
l'pnu the troubled water* surgiiag round. 
In lb* dim, far off rliatance, she pt recited. 
A hartile speck of whiteness, more than light; 
Vrl it grew larger, brighter, drew nmre I .ear, 
l.'titll tt'awrllrd into a hjnihtuua poitit, 
An.1 tlun a alilailng alar, Ural tUaal null* clow 
Ahoee iter, yet lecedtiig into sjdtc*, — 
And suddenly it aewwd aa though the earth 
Had sunk away below liar, and she floated 
Upward Into the air, so gently first 
She cauild not tell when it began, but anon 
With aaaftly, swifter niotiou gradually. 
Following lb* alar, which •Irewmed from not it* heart 
A mild, I St ever ilerp and deeper radiance. 
That all the apace around with brightness « ' 
Till the star aanishad and dlaaolaed at last 
In the wide goUrn glow, said she waa borne, 
Al tbrrasgh a sea of moving, throbbing light. 

i: . .-. irc>a«. Ill r .l!i ill .-I. eritl;.. I cln J , 

Without beginning, whose snail, eouollee* warta 
lastaping each oilier, sprrad in learning circle*, 
Hull gatluaring fullrr glory on their way, 
Ferthrr and further , till they lost thrnisrlae* 
In purpling, dim innnatud**. And still 
Her flight went on and on, ah* *>er rose 
Higher and yet higher, till saddenly, close above 
And swiftly floating downward, abe'tendd 

A heavei-.lv form, rlawl in aaliile fl.iwtng robes, 
A (raldeaa bain nuiad hit head, that alnann 
Still brightly even through tbia flcacad] of tight, — 
Who brut a smiling countenance on her. 
Waa it lb* Saviour, — lb* dear Lord Himself? 
She thought, and a great thrill ravaacd through her mill, 
Or could it be, — Oh, Hear*,,, the feature* changed 
And aliilted atrangely, - Ssnno, Saiuio. 
And a faint cry of joy srprang to bar life, 
As eb* stretched out her hand*. 



Fait hawsatf fuldad to a thrt 
And a mute kiss upou her I 
In deep, unutterable ecstasy, 

I her ryes, and knew do more 
rxmacioua hours. 

When ah* swot* 
The mellow evening Light waa in th* room, 
Hrr own aruall chamber, where ah* lay aloM 
I'lMiu her couch; yet a deep, peaceful calm 
rlllcat all bar senses, and she thought of him, 
Of hat white, smiling lips, without a pang; 
Earn the awift tears, that would flow lortb again 
As that last Una*, r. 



Seemed street and encNiilng. •' Oh. my Love, my 
She wbisoerred. - Ay«, I uudersAand Die* now, 
And what it was in mv unomrscsaasa heart. 
My cbiMiah knre, thai "could nut satisfy 
Oa* deeper needs of thy inieoorlal eoul! 
thai yet lima wilt forgive me where I hilrd ! 
I luteal IbarUeith what feeble power I knew, 
I gave Urns all 111* simpae soul I had, 
Thou fuel and only love iaf all my title! " 
And with s joy mil peas si 4e, rementtered 
How he hail told run allU. Im wa* mad* glad 
lly their dear love, that ah. bad hsen to htm 
III larighlest dream of all hi* wayward days. 
rUtnarinlered, loo, those other words of bia, — 
II* unlseeth all, and oederrlh all things areH. 
Hit will U don*! •• _ and nwealr tiaa|ied her hand* 
Hut oh, where waa he ! — thought she then Wherri 
Hate they thus parted us! 

In Ota* dark night 
Saneio's sweet bud had burat Into full Mower, 
II. it wlial a slonti-Uiased, Leoken form waa that 
Whirb slowly rose, and with unsteady steps 
And outspread hauits, like one half blind, who Ms 
More than he am hia path, groped her dim way 
Out through th* dour! 

Kot tar from It sin earn* 
On the good Sitter, who put out her hoad, 
A..I kindly mid, Yo» bore, my ..oor, date ehUd! 
I cam* u, are if ..-m were 

Hut neaMstetta. sinking « 

t Tied out, - (m^inther. sister, friend ! take m* 
To your atill home! I have nought left to live far 
Save memory mi God ! - 

And raising her, 
The Sister fondly clasped the fresh, yuung life, 
So wrong with sorrow, to the raged heart 
That king had dun* with Iran. Then silently 
Ixd forward larr who bowed hrr weary head 
U pon lb* friendly shoulder. Yet she asked, 
» Will you not com* and look upon baa fate? " 
As turning down a eorrador, lb*y aa 
At it* tar end a chaniber hung in black, 
ilirougb whose wide doors streamed a sweet cloud of | 
fume. 

The breath uf rViwrre and Incense blent. A throng 
Of aarptiig rwiurnere pressed about the bier, 
That stood with rosea and dark . inlet, stream, 
And many glimmering taps** art around, 
While at its head rote up th* last great work, 
Whereat the busy handa bad paused fi.re.er, 
leaving it incomplete, yet el 
In undlrnnvsd trior;, - the t 

A qniver pssasd thmugh Benedetta't I 
Oh, nuw eh* under 
That seized upon her t 
WltnislMlKbeidltBrst! 

"Oh.tK.," 

And shuiWering lamed »wi.r, II. is not there ! ' 
And Uw n*w wound began In Meed a 



For yet a tin rd Una*, joyous aa of old. 
Had eons* lb* hop* of summer, when two 
Kode Uimugh th* gates of th* Eternal Cttr. 
Another spring, another aetting suit, 
An ea* like that — and yet, great God, how 
Waa the mute thought of both, and looking latch. 
On* with a rasasaoaist* gesture stretched bia arms 
Towards the gray town I hey araardily left behind. 
And erase) aloud, -City, where is thy king! - 
Then dropped them tulles* by hi* aide, hia steal 
Sinking upou bis hreaat. 



The ether gently asked, and louchsd hat band, 

"C«,erur«t,rala* 1[ et,_Ue 
Even for a lilUe while?" 



In such an hour as ibis! " he 



!ua*a*w*jrli 



la darker slue* be left it ! " 

Thus they rode 
Long in unraxaVen alienor, bewdUassly 
Suffering their steeds to choose th* way. 
Of lh»ir free will the genUy rising path 
Near the gray Cloister on the Hill. Again 
Th* plou* wonam two byitwo walked forth. 
In th* last gulden tight of fading day; 
Again Uieir mnrmursd chants rose araftly tip, 
And a sweet belt from nieaewhr** far away 
Sent out iu taint, vileating ammds that died 
On the clear air but slowly. Yet those two 
Saw naught, nor beard, when neddciilv I laid* 
Cried in a hasty whisper, " Hold, kok thrrr ! » 
And putUug out his band, stayed hia couiranlcei. 

Tbej cheeked their horse*. Further wp lb* road, 
( Hi a small hillock near a Virgin's shrine. 
Sat a young sister, round wlmss alemler form 
The may evening glow played lovingly. 
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The fc.mj.lr dark-hued cloister gwl>; her harxli 

Lay ugbUy folded ku brr lap, and datprd 

An ebony crucifix, hang frum ber girdle 

By a fine silver dis.u 1'rofuund repose. 

Yet aoenetbiug of brave, bright, full ilowiuc life. 

And strength unbroken, in her Cue end furiu, 

Bbe retted niotienleaa, — ■ uill. it itemed 

A hrealh ecarce stirred the enillr henrinj brrnat, — 

WiUi a faint miile aa I be half-parted lips. 

And a suit radiatir* uu the U|i -turned face. 

W In u a deep light Iniwd In the eies she tied 

DM the first f real. treniuhjui iur, high up 

In the fluabed beano, above her. 

"BenedetU!" 
Said Baldassare, in low tone, at hat. 
When he bad gated upon her image king. — 
" Madonna — plead and make Uijr prat en fur « ' 
Forget not on thoea •billing, heavenly heights 
Thy tool haa gained, that twr lore hraru etill crops 
In pathways full of dark neat! Thou, sweet saiut, 
Surely basl laeed uf wwrlai aid no ukus ' '" 
Than added slowly, •• She haa found the peace 
" t < lump'." 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 

rFOM TUE GKBMAX or CAIIL VAN BltCYCK. 
<Conclaued from page lid. I 

Haydn and Mozart lire names which tht 
world like* to couple *ith Beethoven, mid 
designate as master* of (he " Vienna sclmol." 
Their piano works indeed contain much that 
i* beautiful Mud excellent, including some 
things really significant (for example, the A- 
minor Sonata, the C-minor Fanuisia, the G- 
nynor Quartet, am) several of the Concertos of 
Mozart). But all that these two great mas- 
ters have created in piano-forte music seems 
of subordinate importance compared wilh their 
extraordinary activity in the whole wide 
field of music. Especially is this the case 
wilh Haydn, who was but a mediocre piano 
player himself, whereas Mozart can be counted 
among the most importunt virtuosos of his 
Moreover, Haydn found the instru- 
itsclf, which had not then begun to bo 
rniuch in fashion, a etill more meagre one 
that used by his great successor, who 
came upon the stage of the world and of art 
some decades later. His chief aim was di- 
rected to the orchestra, which owes to him, 
above all men, its more tnodrrn (not the 
newest!) development. Hence it is easily 
conceivable that the thin-toned clavichord of 
that day could Dot stimulate his artistic fancy 
10 the same degree as the so-called string. 
Qnartct and the orchestral Symphony, in 
which it unfolded the most splendid blossoms. 
On the other hand we must here name, in 
the period mostly preceding Beethoven, at 
least one master artist, Ulenietiti, who in many 
of his very numerous Sonatas had already de- 
veloped the resources of the instrument in a 
high degree, and who was himself still more 
of a virtuoso than Moxart, whom he long out- 
lived. In this art form (the Piano Solo So- 
nata), which he cultivated exclusively, so fur 
as I know, ho produced much that is uncom- 
monly fine, charming, lovely, full of soul, in- 
cluding some things quite incomparable in this 
way. I need only cite the two Sonatas in 
C, and that in D major (Nos. 40, 53, and 55, 
in the Breitkopf and Iliirtel collection of sixty- 
four Sonatas), as examples, which every piauo 
player ought to have in his repertoire. The 
fancy of this artist was mostly directed to the 
graceful, the refined, the tender, and the hu- 
But a passionate vein also pulsates 



in his music, which make* him 
aspire to the grandiose and rise to a mightier 
expression, as in his B-minor Sonata (No. 57), 
partly, al-o. in the one in G-minor (No. G4), 
which is superscribed " Didonc uhliandonntu." 
Several of hi* Adagios have an enchanting 
tenderness mid thrilling depth of expression. 
His form is clo-c, precise, so that iti this re- 
spect his works for the iuo»t part may pass 
for classic models. On the other hand, it must 
not be concealed that thU master is very un- 
equal in his works, and that a great, perhaps 
the greater, number of his Sonatas seem to 
be rather weak, sketchy, fugitive productions, 
incapablo of life to-day , beside which those 
other genuine children of a genial inspiration 
shine in all the more brilliant light, aud de- 
serve to be all the more cherished. 

Unquestionably, taken as a whole, the works 
of Beethoven form the crowu of all that has 
been done, since Bach, in instrumental, and 
particularly in piano-forte music, above all in 
this form of art (the Sonata). Beethoven, — 
that hero of the musical art, whom Hans vou 
Bulow once called, with an expression which 
sounds extravagant, yet not entirely ill-cho-en, 
the " incarnate god of music," and Ui whom 
Cornelius, the great painter, referred with the 
admiring words : M That was an artist," a word 
which in all its plainness from such a mouth 
meant as much as when the first Napoleon, 
after an interview with Goethe, exclaimed to 
those about him : " Voilii un humme ! " To 
characterize the incommensurable greatness 
which Beethoven's art unfolded before the 
eyes and ears of the astonished world during 
the three decades (about) in which he wrought, 
would here lie quite impossible ; but fortu- 
nately I may spare myself the mere attempt, 
since it has already been made in countless 
writings, to which it has becu my privilege to 
contribute here and there a mite in the course 
of my life. Let it suffice here to say, that, 
after and with the works of Bach, those of 
Beethoven must form the principal study uf 
those who wish to gain artistic culture through 
the study of piano playing, and who feel the 
impulse to take up into themselves the noblest 
and the h ghost which art has produced in this 
department. 

But there is on* element in this exceeding 
greatness of Beethoven, which is recognized 
by nearly all the parties into which the musi- 
cal world is as much divided as the political ; 
and that is his (comparative) nn ire rial ill/, — 
just the same peculiarity that characterizes 
the greatest poets of modern time*: Shake, 
speare, aud the next greatest, Goethe, and 
that has made this trefoil of genius a true 
light of a whole age. This (I repeat it, rel- 
ative) universality, which include* all tones 
of the human breast, from the most tender to 
the most powerful and thrilling ; which wan- 
ifent through the whole scale of human feeling, 
so for as it may reveal itself in tones (and in 
what art lias it revealed tL-elf with more 
power and depth !) ; which coujurei up be- 
fore us now a lovely idyl, then again a picture 
of the boldest humor ( Beethoven was master 
of that in all it* shades), only to lift us again 
to the highest height* and plung* us into the 
deepest depths of tragedy ; which smiles on 
us with the innocent eyes uf childhood, and 
anon come* roaring in the storm of demoni- 
acal powers and forces (spirits, however, always 



by art !) ; which now sinks into the 
soul of the people and sings their simplest mel- 
odies, and then again, as in the cycle of sungs 
" To the distant loved one," soars to the sub- 
limcst height* of feeling ; which in Fidelia 
has sung to us in heavenly lone* the song of 
changeless constancy, as in the Adagio of 
the Ninth Symphony the sot g of world-em- 
bracing love : this primeval power, which 
wilh giant arms has sucked into itself the 
marrow of the earth, crystallized into tones, 
and then, in unexampled estrangement from 
the world, die* away in the ethereal bliss of 
self-dissolution (so to speak) : ihis harmoni- 
ous mood, which embraces all positive ideals 
of humanity (gleaming jo clearly through hi* 
compositions) with a loving aud a reverent 
fervor, aud then again with world-annihilating 
humor flies away lieyond them all : this un- 
exampled and immense Protean power, by 
the side of which stood an equally gigantic, 
an exlniU'-llos, purely musical inventive, plas- 
tic faculty : this exceeding power am] full- 
ness, this harmony be ween extreuieat oppo- 
sites, is what 1 would lay the chief stress on, 
in considering, or in merely mentioning, the 
works of Beethoven. 

Of Beethoven's works, taken collectively, 
the same thing holds that has been said of 
Shakespeare's, and in general, too, of Goethe's, 
that no one of bis works is like another ; 
each describes it* magic circle more or less 
from a distinct centre. This is the case wilh 
nearly all hi* Souutas for piano-forte solo, only 
a few exeeptcil. They »uiud. collectively, 
alike from the Meal, tho poetic, and from the 
purely musical stand-poUit, incomparably high 
above nil that has been created in this field 
by earlier or later master*. They indicate 
the highest perfection of this kind of art, to 
which tho Sonata work* of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and of course also those of Clemenli, 
are mere preliminary steps, just as Bach's 
repeatedly mentioued great fugue work (which 
contains- the gist of all creation* of the sort) 
appears tho supreme canon of that kind of 
art. And tho same is true, also, of all hi* 
Duos, Trios, Qnatuors, and not less of his 
Concertos, among which I might designate 
the Piano Concerto in E-flat, and the Violin 
Concerto, as the highest ideal of the kind. 

The form of the Sonut* under Beethoven'* 
hands shows no essential change from that 
which it received through his great predeces- 
sor* ; only he ha* given it great expansion 
through the mighty soul which he breathed 
into it, so much «o that from his first to bis last 



works of this kind it has grown < 
until the ideal content* {Malt) with which 
he filled it in some of his last Sonata*, like 
the gigantic Op. 10C. and the entirely unique, 
sphynxlike Ninth Symphony, at last actually 
overstepped all artistic bound*, — at least in 
the final movements, which seem already like 
forerunners of the anarchy, which more re- 
cently ha* broken into the domain of art. I 
can but allude to those extensive, broad Ada- 
gios, »wollen wilh mightiest respiration*; there 
is but little, at all event*, in this whole field 
of art that can compare wilh them in *oul- 
ful depth and inwardness. Also the Scherzo, 
which Beethoven for the most part puU in 
the place of the earlier Minuet, deserve* 
special mention, since lhi» form of expression 
seems entirely a product of the Beethoven 
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genius, in which he really i* unapproach- 



And there is still ono more form to which 
Beethoven has given the highest perfection, 
namely, the Variation. This — both in his 
greater works where it appears only a* an in- 
tegral part of a greater whole, ami in some 
iuuY|ieiiile»t works of this kind — he has en- 
dowed witli a richness of invention and treated 
with a freedom, with which there is little to 
bo compared iu the works of his great pred- 
ecessors (if we except the mighty Variation 
works of Bach which wc have mentioned), 
a freedom which indeed becomes almost will- 
ful in the Thirty-threo Variations on a Waltz 
by Diabelli, but which, in the Variations on a 
therao from the Sinfonia Eroica, has pro- 
perhupa the nobleat, the most geuial, 
. brilliant work of this kind, — one which, 
ble on account of its 
well-nigh " modern " virtuoso treatment of the 




REMINISCENCES OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL (18.9). 
MAX DKl'Cll'S LAY OF THE BILL. 
Rkvkutim; to Herr Max Bruch's Lay of Ike 
Btil, the question first arises whether the coin- 
poser was altogether happy in his choice of a 
theme. We are growing somewhat more critical 
than heretofore on this matter- At one time 
anything was thought good enough to be — as 
Wagner would put it — set to music. Pathos 
or bathos, an expression uf sentiment or a loga- 
rithmic table, — all was one to composers content 
which thrir nominal subject 



ble aue has 



and though Ibe faults of our 



time are many we have at least come to 
and that words used for music shall be such 
: adapted for — nay, such a* require — mu- 
I expression. The perception of such wonls, 
however, it a gift which does not appear to be 
bestowed upon everybody. Apropos, there is a 
very pregnant passage in one of Mendelssohn's 
letters to his sister. Referring to a composition 
from her clever pen, the master said.: — 

" At the beginning of the air alone are the 
words vigorous and spirited, and from them 
emanated the whole of your lovely piece of rou 
sic. The music of the choruses is, of course, 
good, for it is written by you, but it secius to me 
.... at if it were not necessarily what it is ; 
, a> if it might have been differently cotn- 
Tbis arises from the poetry not demand- 
ing any particular music. ... I would advise 
you to be more cautious* in the choice of your 
words, because, after all, it is not everything in 
the Bible, even if it suits the theme, that is sug- 
gestive of music." 

Here we have Wagner's theory on the same 
■abject before Wagner announced it, and here 
also a true lest by which to judge the fitness of 
a composer's (heme. Words must suggest music, 
and that with such definitrness that the music 
must be necessarily what it is. Applying this 
test to Ilcrr Bruch's choice of Schdlcr's poem, 
the result is not satisfactory. Beyond question 
there are many passages in Dot Lied von der 
Olorlt which ask for musical expression in irre- 
sistible accents, but there arc many others which 
do nothing of the kind — passages such as the 
old Italian composers of operas would have given 
to " speaking recitative," or which the Germans, 
leaving them to dialogue, would pass over. What, 
for instaoce, is the music demanded by such 
lines as these ? — 



« Wie ssr* sdbM d» PtVUIYa brswota! 
IKtsn SUlKbsn tsath' teh tin: 
8»Vn •«'. UUrsls. t erwktiuen, 
Wind's son. Guise Kitir. stall." 

One may hit this verse anywhere without getting 
a musical ring out of it, and if Ilcrr Bruch's can- 
tata be a dull one it is principally because be 
had to dial with so many like it. and solemnly 
brought to Ivcar the whole apparatus of bis art. 
grinding the wind with a vast amount of noise 
and whirling wheels. When the composer has 
to do with really musical wonls be is often 
happy, but otherwise he simply affords an illus- 
tration of the fae*. that you cannot grow grapes 
on a thorn-tree, nor pick figs from a thistle. In 
saying this, I do not lose sight of the fact that 
Romberg set music to tin same poem, and tbat 
his work still lives in the enjoyment of wide- 
spread favor. But Romberg treated the theme 
in a much simpler fashion than Herr Broch — 
an observer of modern custom — could well fol- 
low, passing lightly over the unmusical portions 
of bis text, and fastening upon those really lyr- 
ical or dramatic. Thus. Romberg had an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by Bruch. A composer 
must now be " intense," or nolh.ng. and roll his 
eyes in a fine frvnxy, oven if he set to music the 
multiplication table. 

Herr Broch is very intense throughout this 
Lay of Ike Belt. His fires are as lurid as those 
which dart from the melting furnace, and the 
poor master-workman is not allowed to say, 
" Well, we 'II now begin the casting," without a 
degree uf " agonising " which must material!*; 
add to the heat of bis labors. Vainly do we ask, 
as the cantata goes on, for some repose. How 
the rejiose should come we do not stipulate. Let 
it be a commonplace duet in thirds and sixths, 
or a little instrumental episode, with a pretty 
accompanied melody for the violins. Anything 
you please, Herr Bruch, to relieve the car from 
that ponderous orchestration, and the eye from 
those gladiatorial strivings. But, no t Herr 
Bruch thunders away like a general who depends 
upon his heavy artillery, and there is a great 
deal of resultant noise, together with much smoke. I 
Herein, however, the composer is but a victim 
to fashion. Music is nowadavs very much an 
affair of nerves, and everybody knows that stim- 
ulants soon lose their effect unless the dose be 
from time to time increased. So, no doubt, our 
orchestras will continue to grow, and our compos- 
ers to devise combinations more and more thrill- 
ing, till the nerves can respond no longer, and 
some one discovers that the real purpose of music 
is to affect the mind and heart rather than the 
ganglionic cen'res whence issue the "creeps." 

Let us now tee what is good in Herr Bruch's 
work. In the first place, it shows a knowledge 
how to produce orchestral effects, even if that 
knowledge be not always judiciously used. This, 
however, is a very common merit, because it is 
more easily acquired now than in the past, when 
the resources available were smaller. Herr 
Bruch's scoring is essentially modern, — in other 
wonls, a play of color rather than of graceful 
or striking forms, the color always as brilliant 
as he can make it. The result diverts the eye 
in a great measure from aught else, and whether, 
in a work of the kind, orchestra or voices should 
ive the first place is a question needless to dis- 
ss. Nevertheless, the fact that Herr Bruch 
a successful colorist should be men- 
sueh credit as it may deserve. It is j 
i essential to point out that his treat- 
ment of lyrical suljects, especially those which 
are very tender in sentiment, shows real feeling 
and aptitude. To pa.siuu he is seldom equal, 
but when not required to fathom lis depths he ' 
commands a large meed of approval. In this 
Lay »/ At Bell, for instance, we have a chorus, | 



referring to the joy of a child's birth, admirable 
alike in workmanship and expression. So with 
a tenor solo and chorus concerning the days of 
youth and love, and, for the same reason, a trio, 
" Peace benignant, gentle concord," should be 
ctatsed among beautiful things, while a largely 
developed chorus, •• Hallowed order," is 
terly in construction and sugscstive in 
acter. On the level of these edhrts Herr Bruch 
is at his best. Here he writes with true feeling, 
and reaches our hearts. As a master of melody, 
he never, perhaps, asserts himself with tbe f ill- 
ness to be desired, but his phrases, when sponta- 
neous, lack neither sentiment nor beiuty. Hav- 
ing to ascend higher or go lower, he gives us less 
pleasure. Herr Bruch, as we now see him, is 
not fit for tbe " Ercles vein." 

Dramatic vigor with him becomes mere empty 
clamor, while bis cry tie profundit is too often la* 
bored and dull. Tito fire chorus, for example, and 
that in which tbe horrors of civil strife are 
have no genuine power. The music would 
for anything else requiring noise, and is but an 
uproar in rhythm. With regard to the compos- 
er's treatment of the more profound anil solemn 
portions of his text, it is clear tbat he does not 
atone for going out of his depth by elaboration 
of manner. Herr Bruch seems to Gave a horror 
of being simple : yet simplicity would have served 
bis turn better here than any amount of studied 
effort. When Handel, in bis ,1/rssioa, approached 
the mystery of Incarnation, he, gisnt as be was, 
put the sacred words, " Behold a Virgin shall 
conceive," into recitative. Herr Bruch, appar- 
ently, would have stormed around them with his 
entire force, and, after all, left them untouched. 

Another characteristic of this music is its po- 
lyphony. Our composer is not a mere chord 
monger. He baa a fancy for "real parts." and 
goes on writing them, not only with skill, but 
with indiscriminateness. In the solot tbe com- 
plexity of the orchestral accompaniment is often 
a cause of embarrassment, while the more im- 
portant choruses are rendered needlessly difficult 
by a movement of parts without apparent object 
or obvious result. Intricate details are some- 
times necessary to the working out of a compos- 
er's themes, and then they exist for their own 
sake, and stand in tbe first place. But when 
tbey are non essential, or buried beneath other 
matter, they are superfluous. In music, as else- 
where, everything should have a reason, and for 

To sum up, Herr Bruch's Lay of Mr Belt is 
not a success. It has beauties, but they are out- 
weighed by defects ; and, as the composer write* 
in no particular manner, because tbat alone is his, 
it seems a pity that be did not live earlier, when 
lyrical gifts, exercised with simplicity and taste, 
might have served him well. For tbe present Herr 
Bruch baa been blown away by his own storm, 
rent in pieces by bis own " Intensity." Romberg 
may sleep in peace. — Lond. A/su. World. 



MUSICAL CI. CBS OF HARVARD: THE 
PIERIAN SODALITY. 

|C<lllli<.ll«l from pa«t HI 
REXIXItCEXCES OF AN EX-PIUUAM. 

Among all the advertUing-boards which met 
the eye of the student as he ascended the steps, 
of University Hall to evening prayers, nut if; nig 
the meetings of the different college societies, 
none so arrested the attention of one of the 
vouth who entered the college in 1 83—, as that 
which announced every Monday the rehearsals 
of the Pierian Sodality. Whatever of intellect- 
ual or convivial entertainment " Institute of 
1770," "I. O. 11." "Porcclliao Club," ■ Hasty 
Pudding Club," might promise, this signified to 
him that, amid tbe severer pursuits of t 
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life, some place would be permitted for the con- 
tinued cultivation of the cherished art of music 
At that time the flute was almost the only instru- 
ment played by gentlemen. The violin was held 
in small repute ; so small, Indeed, that one which 
the lad brought with him was very soon laid 
aside lor the more popular instrument, to learn 
which was an almost indispensable accomplish- 
ment. Scarcely a sound but of flutes was heard. 



• these the gentle murmuring* or liquid trills 
rose from every side of the quadrangle the mo- 
ment the bell at twelve rang the close of morn- 
ing study hours. A single piano, at which a 
graduate, a devoted amateur, rooming in Massa- 
chusetts, studied Beethoven's Sonatas, then just 
beginning to become known, seems now, with its 
superior character and capabilities, fitly to sym- 
bolize the advanced position already occupied by 
the critic who has ever since held the most in- 
fluential musical pen in this community. The 
violin above referred to, and one other, with n 
violoncello, all by chance in the same class, and 
all afterwards associated together in the Sodality, 
I the only stringed Instruments known among 
I during the whole four years of the 



To govern the playing cannot have been a diffi- 
cult task. In 1*33 they once made trial of a 
metronome, which, thought the secretary, " is 
likely to do us much good in keeping time, when 
we get used to it." It may be gathered from the 
records that the musicians, either front love of 
fun, or under the influence of enthusiasm, would 
sometimes take liberties with, or go astray from, 
their notes in a manner which could not be al- 
lowed in a well regulated orchestra. Now and 
tlien a visitor, perhaps from the " Pierian Glee 
Club," entertained them with a song ; as when 
" Mr. H sang with great applause the beau- 
tiful air of 'The Mellow Horn,' accompanied by 

and on flutes." 

No small pleasure was it after one of these re- 
hearsals to come out under the piacxa and give 
their fellow students a touch of tbeir quality ; 
and then the sudden swill of musk- floating from 
in front of University Hall across the silent yard 
would be echoed back with hearty hand clap- 
pings all along the windows of the buildings op- 



: in the society ; hut as fsr back as 1833. 
no one having been found to play it for several 
years, it had been exchanged for a Krvn. h horn- 
For this how a player was sometimes sought may 

be seen by the following vote : " Mr. was 

proposed as a member ; hut, it being slated that 
he wished to try the French burn before he was 
proposed and my how 1m liked it, we agree*] to 
put off voting for bin tilt next meeting, and 
to keep our old French horn a week longer lor 
him." 

On one occasion, in 1833, a double bass-viol 
waa introduced by a gentleman, afterwards a 
judge, of which it is recorded, " it had a good 
effect, and was a great addition to the music of 
the club." There had also been bass-horns. 
One, spoken of as a " semi-brass monster," was 
exchanged for a •• copper- brass horn," in 1834. 
Bass was always the isrevniling want ; and to 
supply it this instrument was from lime to time 
placed in the hands of almo-t any one enterpris- 
ing enough to learn the leas than half a dozen 
notes required for the simple harmonies. But 
this waa not always successful. In one Instance, 
at least, it was dispensed with, because it " did 
not chord with the flutes." But at the time of 
the writer's connection with the club all 
, serpent, French born, and 



monotony of the flutes excepting a 
single clarinet, which came in 1838 or 18.17, and 
• trombone which one of the violinists bad been 
forced to take up, the violoncello being not al- 
ways available. It was not strange, perhaps, 
that this Instrument should have exposed the 
performer to the charge of 
of his entry in Hoiworthy by his practice of the 
airs, with variations, from which he sought to ac- 
quire facility in its use ; but it certainly betrayed 
an Imperfect knowledge of the trombone in the 
president, when he gravely, with searching eye, 
sated the offender, — had be not been 
; himsel r by * blowing it the wrong way 1 " 
The Pierians held their rehearsals in Number 
6 University Hall The faculty at one time for- 
bade theui the use of this room, having ordered 
the doors of the hall to be closed in the evening 
oo account of some damage done within the 
building by the " Kiiphradians." But a remon 
•trance was sent up and the privilege restored. 

i a small fine was 



so/UVa 



Special delight the Pierians took in their more 

to Cambridge, but extended to Watertown, 
Brookline, Roxbury, Japiaiea Plain, Boston, etc. 
Excursions of this sort would, of necessity, be 
protracted fur into the night. Not seldom, in- 
deed, long after daybreak, "the chilling of the 
nbarp-toiigued bell " for morning prayers was 
heard by tin- returning vagrants, summoning 
them, just within sight of their longed-for rooms, 
with tired limbs, to the duties of a new day. 
For these exjieditions even the chill air of March 
and April was not too harsh ; but in the balmy 
nights of early summer the rural quiet of the 
olu village, not yet dreaming of street-cars and 
a thicklv peopled Dana Hill, with live scarcely 
less unbroken stillness of Otis, Wintbrop, and 
Chauncy Places, of Franklin Street, of Beacon 
Street, wherever, in short, dwelt celebrated belles, 
was interrupted by ihe delicate strains of the 
little group of players, who found a sufficient re- 
ward in the sound of a window raised, a blind 
thrown open, or any other indication that the 
sleepers were alert. The recollection of every 
one who took part in them will supply him with 
abundant incidents of these romantic excursions, 
oftentimes sufKcieuily amusing ; such as the lav* 
tailing of the tender strains at the wrong bouse 
(as when once the leader, not familiar with the 
yard, drew up the band before the gun- 
istead of the commander's quarters) ; or 
be ears of the servant-maids when the 
ladies were away (aa when Judge Y's family 
had not yet come from the party at Judge Z's) ; 
the encountering of another company of sere- 
naders (as happened once In Brookline. where 
the jealous later comers diverted themselves by 
taking a drive Tith the carriage and horses of 
listurbing the quiet ' their rivals); the disappointments, fatigues, hopes, 
exultations numberless ; and many a hospitable 
mansion can tell how it welcomed in to a hastily 
improvised repast the players that had stolen 
upon its inmate* with such sweet harmony as the 
night become*. 

But it was upon exhibition days the Pierian! 
sought to achieve their highest honors. The or- 
der of exercises on these days usually gave ten 
or twelve parts to the declamations and three 
to music, betide* the introductory performance 
while the faculty were taking their seats. July 
17, 1839, when, having had a large accession to 
their stock of tunes, they vera ambitious to dis- 
play them, and managed to introduce an unusual 
number into the programme, they were charged 
by I he corrector of the proof with making an 
" innovation ; " but, says the secretary, " the 
audience did not attempt to frown out of corn- 



car* since that any one thought we played too 
much," 

In preparation for the day, the pieces, which 
hail been selected by a committee for perform- 
ance were diligently practiced at extra meeting* 
a* well as on tbe stated evenings, commonly also 
once just before tbe day in the organ loft, be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, and again in lite 
morning before the hour of ocginning the exer- 
cises. These were held in the chapel ill Univer- 
sity Hall ; and tbe dignity of the occasion to all 
Ihe musicians, especially to him whose distinction 
it happened to be in tbe capacity of first flute to 
lead Ihe band, cannot easily be overrated, at the 
present moment, when from behind the green 
curtains of their little gallery the procession, 
headed by President Quincy in cap and gown, 
was seen to enter at the southerly door, the line 
of half a dozen flutes stretching along live front 
seat struck up the grand march in Kl Hyder, es- 
teemed the most imposing of all ihcir introduc- 
tory piece*. From Helicon's harmonious rills no 
rklser stream of music flowed along. On mel- 
ody like that lb* Muse* from their sacred seats 
with favor might look down. Here are the first 
bars of tbe grand march in El Hyder : — 




was followed by some 
piece in livelier time (the selections at each play- 
ing consisted always of on* slow and ooe quick 
movement), a waltx, or quickstep, In the same 
key. Every one who attended exhibition* in 
those days must often have beard a quickstep by 
Walsch that hegan In this way: — 




and may remember how charmingly it 
directly upon the chord of E-fl».: — 




to its key : — 




• I ha •tiUV has t.9 
(wsllb rrrtKh 

.11 I 



I of Ms Isst i . - , . la laiUirtou. 



One of these went by the name of Twelfth 
Waltx ; but why twelfth, or whose, who can tell ? 
In all this the part of third flute was not very 
- exacting. Bevood the sense of fulfilling a duty, 
our I there 
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think, io playing 



selves no much with what is vile. Zola's dirt and I things that will be received in any nan of the 
squalid misery are human and refreshing after j world 
foundationlesa fine sentiment and aimless enthu- 



varled only by tbe change of lime or key. It is 
amusing to recall what elegant and tflatly flutes, 
with loog extent of silver-keyed magnificence, 
were put to thii seemingly uninteresting tho igh 
indispensable service ; yet fiatxio tcrzo, beyond a 
doubt, would look back to these monotonous Lara 
with a* true pleasure a* p r im e. The violin*, it 
may be mentioned, afterwards helped to supply 
this •• light time," as we called it, with Rood ef- 
fect. 

The musician*' gallery projected from the 
northerly wall, high up near tho ceiling, and di 
redly over the pulpit where the pre.ident look 
hia scat, the platform for the speaker* being juM 
below him. The enfre'e to the gallery waa a cov- 
cted privilege, not alone because the occupants 
bore so important a part io llie services, but alao 
because from between the curtaina the eye could 
range unobserved over the assembled beauty that 
the benches of the hall below, or the 
pews in the professor*' gallery opposite, where 
were congregated in large numbers, to witness 
the aVeviJ of their young friends, the fashionable 
d jiii. a and damsels of Cambridge and vicinity. 

Once there was a narrow escape from a miss 
in the pnrludiam, from the tarrying too long at 
the wine : An hour before exlubllion wc met in 
the organ-loft to see how it sounded. We were 
delighted with our playing, and to prove our de- 
light we adjourned to the Praises' room to pledge 
each other in a bumper and also to take courage. 
Whilst we were pleasantly chatting we beard 
the bell toll for the entrance of the faculty. We 
ran as hard as we could to get into the loft be- 
fore they could get in the chapel, but unfortu- 
nately they had the shortest distance to go and 
were already sealed when (out of breath) we 
seized our instruments and began to blow as 
hard aa the stale of our lungs permitted ; but 
Madame Discord bad already tuken possession of 
our instruments and made us perform liorribly. 
We were in despair, and sneaked ofT without be- 
ing seen by tbe audience. In our first tune we 
left a great deal tbe abaence of the first horn. 
The rest of the playing went off preUy well, and 
made op, in some degree, for our bad playing." 
Illwaajsawstl 



simoosy. Only it must admitted that the realists 
look at life too much from below, like the sloth, 
which passes its life on the under-side of branches. 
Let it seem natural for man to look up, rather 
than down, even as hia face is turned to tbe aky. 
If the idealists, who spend so much of their time 
in tbe air, would only sometimes look downward, 
they might do the world good service ; but they 
don't; tbey still keep their faces turned skyward, 
and, as Hauff very rightly says, they see — not*- 

Of the French heroic painters, David seems 
to me lo be the most pleasing. Ue is too grand- 
iloquent, but be ha* genuine sincerity and a great 
•leal of elegance ; be moreover preserve* tbe im- 
portance of his figures, and doc* not waste his 
powder on mise-en-ar-!'!*. His picturea have a 
focus. Of the classic masters, Raphael pleases 
me less and less, compared with bis companions. 
If Andrea del Sarto had not been bedes tiled 
by his beast of a wife, he would have been able 
lo put Raphael in his pocket ! A man who 
could paint cbildren as lie did must have had a 
good fund of purity in him. W. F. A. 
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We don't want our critics lo be diminutives of 
Russia. We can tolerate a good deal from Mr. 
Rusk in, because he gives us so much that is beau- 
tiful and interesting | and his knowledge of Nature 
and his interest in Art are great. 

But let us paint our opinion on canvas, and 
not on the newspaper*. It is very easy to avoid 
painting tbe way lhat Millet and Delacroix paint. 
In fact it would not be very easy lo paint as 

says that the best of the Eng- 
lish engravers were not capable of making I 
first etchings. They were always made and 

in by Frenchmen. 

We don't say that the French are Greeks or 
Venetians ; but if ever anybody handled a sub- 
ject well, it was Jean Francois Millet. 

Now, come I We are a young nation ; we are 
trying to learn something, and we are perfectly 
aware that, as a people, we are rankly Ignorant 
of Art. Would it not be belter lo lei alone the 
different " school* " of the past, and go on, slriv- 
ing to learn something, so that we can be able lo 
make a living, than to turn ourselves suddenly 
into judges of nations more capable than we 
are? 

France might wish to be judged by her peers. 
Sh* ought to have a chance. We assume to be 
her superiors. Why can't we show our work on 
canvas, and criticise French Art by making an 
art so superior to theirs lhat there 'II be a call for 
I it in Spain — or New Zealand ? 

The only way to arrive anywhere is to be 
mud est. If we ever expect to be anything, we 
must keep our Allure open, so that we may learn 
from what is beat. Imagine a freshman instructed, 
in hi* first lesson, to turn up bis nose at French 
Aril That will not make a Michel Angelo of 
him when he comes to be a sophomore. There 
are a certain number of people in this world who 
find French Art good for something. 

You have given your advice ; 1 '11 give mine. 
If you wish to teach drawing, gu straight to 
France; and, when you've come to be so smart 
that you can teach iktrt, 1 11 pay your expense*. 
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REAL AND IDEAL IN FRENCH ART. 

(from s frlrsas LssHf.l 

ah ytiiino more celestial than our sail from Ge- 
neva to Vevey, cannot be imagined. Tbe smell 
of the lindens and orange blossoms that pour* in 
at our window now is a sort of dirUm In itself. I 
don't think there can be a better preparation for 
the enjoyment of nature than a slight course of 
French Art. Il seems to roe the French had 
better slick Co naturalism and realism ; in that 
tbey are master*. Zola is an epoch making man, 
and will suffice lo counterbalance all the ideal- 
ists can do for twenty year* to come ; Cberbuliei 
cannot touch him. The modern idealists do not 
seem to feel that Idealism must have a real ba- 
sis ; that lo be a good idealist, you must be a 
list ontf tometking mart. The French ide 
swim vaguely in mid-air, and talk only 
They have too little real meaning in them ; 
it is not true idealism, bul mere fanuullcisuo and 
Hugo I* tbe latest man who 
i tlte earth and really soar ; ihe 
j climb up on a ladder of sentiment ; when 
_/ have got to the top, they knock it out from 
beneath themselves, and then down they come. 
I do not wonder lhat the realists occupy them- 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES' 

from nmraCTwm ok «n. *uuw * 

UCXT TO lllfl rVPILSJ. 

XIII. 

(On a Criticism of Millet and French Art.) 

Art is not an exotic, and we must receive il 
through the channels by which il has come to 
us. America ha* no opinion — ha* not gone far 
enough ; ha* no place in tbe art-world ; is a 
student and a beginner, and is always handled 
with the greatest gentleness on account of her 
youth. If we are going lo turn up our noses 
against nations lhat have done everything, we go 
against our advantage. Our act* will be like 
those of an idiotic monkey, who, because be can't 
crack a cocoa-nut shell, throws it away. It i* 
dangerous for a young nation to turn anything to 
ridicule. To develop An, the first thing is to 
shut our eyes and not think of it. Instead of being 
so forth-putting, and spending our energy in broil- 
ing about. 

What rank does America bold In the art- world 
to-day a* art-critic 7 Before a nation slur* a 
country like France, it ought to have a reputn- 
n. There is no criticism here. There is a 
good dead of growling and talking 
Art, but nobody lake* up the aubject 
it with any intelligence. 

One test of an art-criticism is that it shall be 
valuable anywhere in the world. Nothing should 
be written against masters -without being weighed. 

» Now, Utile boys, look at your books. Don't 
open your eyes and look over there at French 
Art I I have seen it, and I know that it is not 
good." 

A man who has studied Art in France and 
been familiar with ihe French way of studying 
it, ought to know something of the subject. I 
don't believe there is one man capable of earning 
his living with his brush who has n't the greatest 
respect tor Art as it is understood in France. It 
is not absurd for a Frenchman to say anything 
against American Art, but it is absurd for an 
American to say anything against French Art. 

If we want prune boxes painted, we can't get 
ibem done here. It is so much cheaper for a 
man to say lhat he doesn't like Shakeipeare or 
Michel Angelo than it is to write a poem or 

paint a picture. We have had enough of this friends and disciple* U like a t 
kind of talk. We want men capable of making extinguished. 

i Copyright, in*, by llrfan M. MmOm. I Already many appreciative aketchet of Uw 



WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 

31, IBM; dud September «. 1870.] 

What geniu* is, people have not found 
out yet. It baa been styled a " capacity for 
taking pain* j " bat a man without it may 
luke a great deal of pains and not convince 
us he has it. 

It U intensity, a power of coming close lo 
Nature and Life, and its bottom fact i* Lovr. 

But whatever it may be, we all feel that 
William Hunt bad it. He did not have it 
in its usual American form, a gift of inven- 
tion, or audacious speculation, for he waa no 
Philistine. His was tbe old consecrated kind 
o( genius, creative only in painting with a 
sympathetic charm which reached all who 
cared for what he did. This gift is so rare 
with the Anglo-Saxon race, and especially in 
America, that it will be long ere the fulluea* 
of our loss will be fell. It is the extinction 
of a great light ; a fervent hand is cold ; and 
the warmth which glowed through so many 
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mister have been published, and more will 
follow, as friend* find the leisure fruits grid 
to analyze and describe his powers. 

Mournful tis we are at *u Ii a removal, we 
must not forget to remember how opiiortuiie 
bis life wus. lie partly created here, and 
partly found, that longing for artistic culture 
which is one of the striking facts of our dav. 
lie helped when help was most needed ; and 
acting directly as he ilid upon so many mind*, 
the pain and distress of his loss is felt as those 
indifferent to art can hardly imagine. 

1 shall not seek lo characterize, now, his 
g-nius or hi* method of work. By what be 
did, by what he said, hy what he wrote, that 
is la*gcly apprehended. But I would notice 
ono or two points of his career which nat- 
urally escape general observation. 

From his earliest years his inclination for 
form 'showed itself, us soon as the penknife 
was laid aside, by cutting, in shcll-c.iineo. 
portraits which were often faithful and beau- 
tiful. This led bin:, when he went abroud 
with his brothers, to select sculpture as the 
natural issue of his skill. But whether it 
be that the marble he invoked chilled his ar- 
dent nature, or that something within him 
was keeping him for other fields, he has left 
us little of imp .ruiiiee in that branch of art 
He studied with Pradier. a Gcnove.se. who, 
more Parisian than any Frenchman, delighted 
the world with figures who e charm was their 
graceful naturalness. His chief work is the 
mo .umetit in Moliere, where two female fig- 
ures equaled all that was Imped of his skill, 
and will carry entwined with the name of 
Moliere his own to future generations. 

After a journey to the East, and during 
the sad days of depress! >st in the cholera-in- 
fected air of Paris, the good genius of Mr. 
Hunt took from his hand the chisel, and 
placed there the brush. He found in Thomas 
Couture a manly and simple method for paint- 
ing, which, with the acquaintance later with 
the profounder genius of Millet, made the 
school in which ho grew to the noble artist 
we all admired. Something he had of these 
two men ; but happily aUo much of his uwn, 
without which he could not have influenced 
as ho did. His method was large, suggest- 
ive, of great breadth and simplicity. He 
never was a great colurist. nor would one 
c-.ll Millet such; but they both aimed at 
character, and attained iu 

His temperament was wholly artistic. Ue 
saw, he felt, he croatcd. There was the same 
flash in his touch that there was in his speak- 
ing eye, the same emphasis lliat there was ill 
his cord at and ringing voice. He was all 
over not only a man, but one different from 
others, a nature not repeated, copied from 
none, and one t>i be found nowhere else. 

It has not been remarked, I believe, how 
much the early habit of modelling from the 
form has been of use to him through life. 
He did not think of au object as n Hat, as 
many do, but of something which one can 
walk rounfl. We feel the same thing in the 
Sistioe figures of Michel Angela. 

His electric temper forbade niggling." 
He could not eveu finish as a more equable 
nature mig'it have dune. He felt tliis, but 
he was loyal to bis own temperament, and 
would not accommodate the public with 

he had 



done, ho left a picture. It was done by a 
jet, and he would lint piece the fiery mould 

| with the cold metal of a later hour. 

In conclusion, I will merely say that iu 
France, where art is so honored, it is tin- cus- 
tom, when a great painter dies, lo collect his 

' work*, no possessor of them daring to re- 
fuse, in a single exhibition, — a monument 
and an ovation at the same time, to one of 

I Heaven's choicest gifts. — a noble naturo and 
a genius which continues to inspire, long veal's 
after the remorseless grave has seized ami 

I made what was perishable its own. 

T. G. A. 

Xahaxt, Stpltmbt r 11, 1870. 



tlisn silt/ working dajs in which to complete the great 
work. 

Mr. Until ni earnestly bee-night not lo undertake such 
s itij«rhumA*i task: simI, fur stilus. eKpcrU-d to Is) aula mil? 
lo tirwllv sketch in the de»i-ms, nih! lo leave Until cur. 
tali-d during llie inauguration, lint thine wlio kinrsi Mm 
can under-taml huw lie threw hlnvsril Into the work «illi tre- 



Thcsc words, from one most competent to write 
on sueh a ibeme, — a theme so ru b, so sad, — 
are beater than anything whieh we could write 
of our great painter (who also had much music 
in his nature), who-c death is felt so deeply rnd 
so widely by all who knew him as an artist of 
rare genius, and as a genial, cordial, frank, and 
independent man, — one with whom to love ihe 
beautiful was to create, to reproduce, — one 
whose presence, liko his work, was cheering ami 
inspiring. 

Happily, "ihongh dead, he yet spcakcth," not 
only through his masterly creations, but in these 
very columns, through those pregnant, quicken- 
ing, and frequently original words wltirh sprang 
from him in ihe course of his instructions to his 
pupils, and which onr of the most devoted and 
intelligent of thews Miss Helen M. Knowhon, 
lias so faithfully recorded, and is now contribut- 
ing to each number of our JuUKnal. These 
"Talks on Art " took place mo-tly a few years 
ago. but they now appar in print for the first 
time, and they are as fresh a» if uttered to dny. 
Miss Ktwwlton's slock of notes is not yet ex- 
hausted, and the "Talks" will still continue to 
enrich our columns. , Naturally they will be 
sought anil read with a new interest henceforth. 

tiladly woold we fill a whole number of ihe 
pajier with the many lender anil appreciative 
tributes which have been paid to the clear J'l iend 
and noble artist, — the mtuitr, if we had one, in 
his art, — in almost every paper tint we opsm. 
For Ihe present we seleel the following, whieh 
will Interest many uf our readers who m iy not 
have seen it in the Courier of September 14. 

tii« last rr.ii or •tMMN ncsT's tart. 

Title Drouth of Jiuis, 1K7A, louinl litsai »t Niagara Falls, 
painting sketches of crest power and eveti sublimity. The 
trip «a. taken sa a needed recreation alto a swig 'winter's 
work In the .luilio. It .a. his haastluit, after Using .Ni- 
agara, to go to Europe for a short star: t.ut tins plan was 
given up on the arrival of the coniniiasion to [Hbia,t two Lu-ge 
panel* for Ihe new Assembly Cham her at Albany. At first, 
Mr Hunt seno-usly objected lo undertaking the work. He 
hail riot tbe health and strength, neither liail he pursued 
such a cours* of stuity as would enable him to coui-ilrte so 
Important a work la so short a perloit of ties*. He constant!, 
rsaaied. •• I am not use aan:" last IJaoumaiil lioremor Dur- 
sheluscr wsa not to be thwarted in his iplenrtiil plan, and 
Mr. Hunt was at last persuaded to lul.imt his designs lo Ihe 
eixaniittee, who rr-cciird them with euUiusssaui. He left 
Niagara and went to Boston, where he spent the entire sum- 
mer, studying his eompoaitiims far Use great panels. Few 
props* are swan of the immense amount of work required 
for the preliminary study of such Urge paintings, and must 
any other artist would hare demanded two years tor the eons- 
plrUun of Uie week. 

It was etnerted thai Use staging wouU I* ready for him 
Iif the Heat uf Swjeriiilsr, and la) strained crerv ne-mr to be 
••It to nsrrt the oecaaiun. Pcupte who saw him at thai I 
linn- l-asml him literally " on tlw heluhla," to a serrre. I 
classical u»s>d. More than one asid, •• In a year s lime In? I 
will Mia l« slire." 

Scntrniber I, lrKS, found bint with eh-u-aetmslic piim-tn 
sl.tr, nraly In go to Aluatty. the two ei.mpoaitlota painted ] 
on large caitvaaes Willi an effect that he hoped to reproduce 
in grand lise on Ibe somewhat iU lighted panels of the As- ' 
wmUy Chamber. But a tires, me delay occurred, by whieh , 
the lire, assay itagiiy- could not I* naade ready for him until 
alto Iks middle ut October, thus allowiiuj- Use srtkt Was ' 



rritiaa! ts.tr, ami 
to rest fur n imi 
went on. snuartiiu 
acre giirn to dm 
twin of Iwu or thr 
IS Micliarl Angel 



bow lm|.wsilJe it was for him 
it wtl le tin? s|wil ass on lion. Work 
man in Use night and "Sundays osily 
and el, fig ■ of scene One lirtef laoa- 
tajs snw linn in Boston, keenly nlworh- 
D 'y. studying the turn and furr- 



irteiiing of the foot, w.iieh cinght tiis eie and aernied to 
remind him nf the tart of Uw sleeping ninths* to bw own 
rt,.jkl nf ,V.>U, •< ihirstiua." as he sold, •• lor knowk-dgs 
winch he so nsneb neednl." feeling how tittle ha knew and 
haw groat the work be had undertaken- Never begetting 
to express his drti^bl iu th* work which be enjoyed aa ami/ 
a man can enjny who possessed so eminently the creative 
faculty. Netrf fiwgettllig to speak with delight of hit co- 
workers in Albany, and of the helpfulness of every one con- 
cerned, Of the committee he snid, Their applause makes 
me modestly hopeful of success " 

e»r|«rs were silenced. No other living man could havw 
dona it. 

Knrbii:* never so well, neirr so ready fur work, ha took 
no rest alter tliis great rtrrtiim . but wltlrd iluwn In tins Hus- 
ton studlu, an-l, in Janbtsry aitft Krhriury, palnUd hit last 
portraits — onr. SWluwilrly, of hinuwlf 

As tjinni easue on, lua eiwrgv fulhsl, and nervous nrostra- 
lion blkiwcd. from wliicli he i^irr recoieml With tbe 
last U cire he liiejere.1 on, month after month, unable lo 
do morr thin occisiousll; write some bminesa note, and feel, 
lug thai he '* should never touch a la-uah ngaiu." To him 
lite annant work, ami work meant life, and iiutwithstaisling 
his rlicrfuluess and a|i|iareiit hiipe'ulnrss, Ibere was an 
iiiidnliiii- currrut of smus at tbe llioo-ln that hie work 

was lIlMMl. 

Whelliee his drowning sou aeoilwnUl or not may cer- 
tainly inuet Uktiosu. Hut emaj-li has ii.a Iwwn wild uf 



bis rttieiuel.i wrwk |ibtslnil eomtiliun, witii 
great as to closely 'jieaVr uu psssilde iiissiiity. 

HSLtX M. KXOWLTOX. 



THK UIKMIN'fill AM FESTIVAL. 
TlIK thirty- thinl nf these famous triennial mu- 
sieal I'eMirals, whieh took place on the 'Jtjih. Jills, 
IHth, and 2H:h of August, ss-eins to have sbo <n 
some falling oiF in interest. A cnrrespondimt of 
tin* laindon Timt* enmplains of three things in 
which reform has long been needed. He says 
(I) that "repetition of a few works, master. 
pieces though they be, ap|>ears absolutely unwar- 
rantable ; " (2) that, "besides a single Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the splendid body of musi- 
cian* was independently employed only in tbe 
performance of a few or ihe most familiar over- 
lures, such as are beard at every promenade 
concert," and (3) that "the dignity of the 
festival was not increased hy the amoont of 
time granted lo the singers for the purpose of 
mere vocal display." Elijah, lite Slruiah, and 
Itratt irt Egypt were live oratorios, — the first 
I wo everybody knows by heart in England. With 
the former the festival opened on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and, strange to say, the local critics write 
about it through several long newspaper columns 
as if it were something whully new, giving its 
whole bistort* from its first production at the 
samo festival In 1»4«. Yet the sale of tickets 
Ibis time fell much below that of the festival' 
three years ago. Even Elijah is becoming an 
old story even to John Bull I Or at least be is 
learning lo feel that there can be too much even 
of a good thing (unlcs it be of Bach or Beet- 
hoven) I lite perf -nuance seems to have been 
in all respects satisfactory. The principal solo 
singers were : Soprano, Mine. Gerster; con- 
tralto, Mine. Trchclli-Bettini and Mine. Patey ; 
tenor, Mr. £. Lloyd and Mr. Vernon Kigby ; 
bass, Mr. Santley. Mine, (icrster was beard 
tin- the first time in oratorio, at least in the Eng- 
lish language. Tbe Ttmrs says : — 
On 



markahte- At th. beginning ! 
lUtk from the enact uf nervous 
t no trace of I 
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Irst solo, -What h»« I to do with tbre?J' was rwW. 

The beautiful nwtaay. ill wbiih the widow of /arephalli 
Lniphimi III* ( n.piwl'a help lor lwr tarsi, was tltlivrrasl with 
an su'I'trsalve aiinjaKtlv iu Inily dramatic as It »** Irff 
from ail o|wrutic riagvetaliim. Allbouch far rcuaoird from 
tlx lnaa atvle in wliwb Mud. In* 111 r.ttr ««!>, Hie ruoaic 
il well Ml.ipleil to hir tut, and It* diclnmatioai also irs* 
•taming of high praise, especially if Ik* no.vlty of the 
id*«u i. vaauaiiferevf. The same rtuiark* of unreserved rwaai- 
memlalawu siii*) lo 11« (feTnery of the wipnu.o air, -"Hear 
y*. lararl, '. at • tnp commencement of the sen* al |urt; tut, 
|*iha|M, even more remarks! le tt4a.11 either was Ilia purity 
ol llilotiallou will: wbirh the, til Ibail t**j*iet, eitlemcil till- 
6eult utterance* of tit* Yuailh. *• Three fa nothing, etc," 
weredclnered." Acne-dlng u, U» claqilell* obtaining it the 
sacred concert*, no marls of ep|exival arte given by tbc 
audience. Imt the iwipreeaion produced by Madi 
and. inatad. by moat of the other arlirU, 



In the evening wn* given one of tbe two prin 
cipal novelties of the festival, Max Bruch's Can- 
tata: "The Lay of the Bill" (Schiller), .on- 
due M<) by himself. In another column we have, 
copied what appears to be a aery ju«t criiki-ui 
of die work, which, though new 10 Birmingham, 
mi fir it heard (as Op. 45) in May, lBrH, at 
C 1 I : 11 The* aoUia were, sung by Mutt*. I.cm 
mcni-Sberriugton, Mmc. Tra-ln l i, Mr. Right, 
and Hcrr lleiiachcl (as Master Founder). Tnc 
Mutieol Standard says : — 

At the first hearing are were convinced of llerr Hruch'a 
complete rnailery of th* art of writing for the orchcatri ; 
bit hdimacy witli Ibe Dual eUborat* contrapuntal resources; 
bis Mirily hi <acaerii4iie wrath**, for voire*, t* instruments, 
and fur loth couiliiiieal : liii genuine and deep appn-cistxui 
of his suljaet, mil of Ilia dclmadiuslioii nut to write down 
to tlie nvihlic, but ti> andeaiue to lilt hie liewrera to th* cun- 
tefaiplalliiit of 'art pur* and aimed* * \V« felt, bowtver, Itiat 
iu tW aoJo rart* tiirra la a Lack caf anitblitg iudividuaj or 
■triking. and tlie actoa aeeiiued to oa to luiie teen whlleli ai- 
rmail eipreiily 6> tlie purpose ot wmlinir tli* link* of tbe 
atvry; llie cautaU ia also 01 el burdened w-lli recitatiie Que 
of our llirmiiigham conlenipvcaries awggeaU Ibat llerr 
llrucli t*»a lieen uaer auiioua In show tkat be Iwkwiged tn 
Uia rigidly rbwlra] KlMttl N Uli.k, nuW.tJ.at b* lis. 
aat kunUv. Ibuogb Mill moat *aTertn»U>, at Um fa*t <if 
RaehanJ Wagner. Tua bri*f I^<m.tif, with wbich llw 
>fnircr K.uauVr ia allied — like that of /r « » UaH t l l i ill Mr 
l*roajt'l new eantsta — would lucgeat tbia, if ta-itbir^g da* 
did; but the long reviUlire paswigea. and Uie aWnoe of 
any single S..10 witb a clearh ileni>*al and we (l-devebiprd 
aubjsrt. aussru still more en.pli.itirally tbeerrallo ,W.iaf<r 
wbn, after eniwing weary taf lite liardurwa kearl and |»r 
alstellt utllwlirl id lb* nid wulkl, la lutbelicwUy ap|ieal U|t In 
tlia new one. Tor aubw are win* uf tbeiii iery brmlilul, 
but lb*i are eslualile only becwuaw they are linka Id a au^rg 
iron chain, and do not seem to ua to be forged of aucb 
preciou* metal tliat they would be r.igrrly aougbl tor whether 
ia the chain or alone. Tliia aiy lint l« a fault — we do 
not ssy that it ia, sjmI of course a composer h*a a prrfecl 
rixbl In do what lo him seems Iwst ; but the sol w in " Tlie 
lay of the llell ■ sre aid sll or nearly all la-awtiM, in tbe 
aeaias that lh« aaaaglua of llawlhn»u°a 01 M'atarl'a piano 
•otiataa, or the andjanta* of Spohr'a aiolln eoncrrUia, are Iwwu- 
tiful. 1 be clruruses are broad and grand — those deacrip- 
tire of the house burning, and of the rialrig of the tiwbraa 
mob. are sublime — at any rase, they bad a sublinae efJVct a* 
raarfurnaed by the Ittrmingham batsd and chorus- 

Thc wcoml part of tbe concert ofTcred a 
miaccllaneoaa anil U.ickncj nl irlrcliun : Ovcrtarra 
to S'mimmitle ami Fra Iharota ; Air, Nrmphci 
aUentirci," froro (Journal** /'u<»ru«» (Mr. 
Lloyil) ; Du« from // (Jiwamtnlo (Mix Wtll- 
iaini anil Mm*. Pat. j) ; Air from The Movie 
Fl«te: " Gli anjui d'lnferno " (Mine, fit.-r.trr) ; 
Air,"Caro nilo bun," fiiorJani (Jlmt-. Patfv); 
"RoWrt, im quo j-aiinc " (Mi*, WilliamOl 
Duct from BalfVa Talitmano (Mmr. Gerster and 
Mr. Lloyil). 

WeMloml^y morning witi occupii'4 with Ro«. 
•ini'a sensuous and mejlotlioua Oiwra of Motes in 
Eyypt im'taiikorpboaxnl into an English Oratorio 
(!), of which, perbap*, tlui leas auaial tbe better 
here, sincv we have known it in tbe same nontle- 
acript form only too well ourwlvus in times gone 
by. Tbe singers at Binuinxhara were Mmr. 
Slrerripifton, u Anaia ; Mine. Trebelli, as Zil- 
lah ; Miss Anna Williams, aa Sinai* ; Mr. Sant- 
ley, Moae. j Ilirr Henwhel. Pharaoh ; Mr. Lloyd, 
""I) Mr. W. H. Cmntuii.gs, 
, Osiria. The evening 



senled the Mine Toral solo artists in tbe follow, 
ing Milled and lengthy programme: — 

Synitdionj, (No. 7| /Ireftww. 

-Ving. " Align du l'arsilii " tMircilleJ . tVoaawaf. 
.song, " Clae tiro " (Orlev) .... Cfuril. 
Trio, ■■ Qual Volntla " (I LoenUardi) I'erafi. 

Air, "tVleale Aid*" Vt.rfi. 

Trio, •• IVlHwll. rmpi, treiuale " . . 
Air, •• In ledrl lia.ila iijiu • (kllg- 

non) 

Tumlr, '• Ah uuu credea atirarti " (Son* 

ratmUiUi . 

Part Sua-g. "Toe Silent land "... 
thefture, Concert overture, in F . 



l>uo, •• Ah ae dl aasli niea " ( Taneredl) 
and cliuru*. •• Where the fiiie- trews 
(»aim) 




MM 

A. R. Cmf. 
be. C. S- llt«p. 

JViuwaaM. 

S.k> 

W»a«" (f surt) . 
All, •• l>au* sua l»c* " (Don Glovanuil 
Duo, " l anla h Sereiuta " |Me£alofek| 
Air, " Au bruit* dea lourda marteaux " 

(t'bilirrion et liiucu) 

S>|.g. " Mi tnadi " lllon GioTannil . 
UhIUiI, " My hue far away " . . . . 
IMM) h lV>ae'iai'/'" ((iiitlliiime Ttlll . 
Quail*!, "Ate u calw " (I ruritani) 

The new feature of the programme was the 
Overture, in F, by Dr. C. Swinmrton Heap, 
who wits u " Meiiilelutihn H'lkolar," at Lvipaig. 

Tlie Standard **) s of it : — 

It opens with an introduction of a placid character; rxwi 
|moi slleym, the Lvoetis giaiug out th* duiuiuatil puunulam, 
billowed 1.1 the lait t<sl in tbe lar by th* atriiigs mutni 
Sum* SSfff twaleful polyphonic writing follows, relleard by 
light paaaagrw he the wood wind, while a abort fieure ..a 
algucal Ural tu tlie clarinet and bnaaoull. tlien lo tbe flute, 
ulnar*, ami honia, piriaues the ear furlbenrit principal sub- 
ject, which eiders at the twenty .ninth lair, the measure 
clmignig lo lg 8, tbe tloi* lo alhuru grasioso. This tlienie 
is aery gnareful and mrlodioua, ajid k* aurled by the strings, 
with poUwuig {laweiges for the setter wind laistruniruts 
Mmiae deaehipuielit tollowa, and tbe aul jeet u retaaslsal f,»le, 
the truui|».|*.tiuai.bonew, and dmm»ei.l«iiaig wiih An* en" cl, 
while coi.;ra.l bj ||||ksSll by leaaUfol. epiaodied pan^gea, 
poum. Tlie whole as of a aery auimaled cbanutef, whiih, 
in pnrpartiig th* entry for tlie aeenrad tlaenae. gradually ant,- 

! soJes into quiet chorals foe the wind, with itnngs puxiruto: 
the first I j.v - -Ti giae* a farewell fraumeiit uf the first theme 
s* tlie strings enter the dominant ol tbe new key (C): the 
llrsl aiolin* play alone a syncopated )uaaage, ushrrmg in a 

■ new ibeu-e, eajually graceful with the first, which la lahen up 
by the Itibra. Uluwavl by the llriiigs a third lower: tin* is 
lulb-wisi by a aubamlinala Ihenw of a dicVrent charieler — 
a ttue cantabil* — given mil by the 'cello and oboe, actum- 
panied with * short ng.11*, which, dn ideal belweeu the first 
and second a^lms, u aery riowin^ ; tlae theaaie 11 then wtekrd 
out Willi lamcll skill, and tlie nr.1 pari is l.r-.jglit to a close 
with a bnlhaut climii. llae themstic deaebapnient, or free 
haiKaaia, as it it genrrilly called, which Uloss, is wry n.a* 
telly Ossa the tttUmft sund poaiit, and utoat iiitrreatlug 

I tai the l.aUnrr ; the secend theme is euoatly euiplnyed, a am 
skiUiul n y t m l oil of the batter porliuii tlMrrof giaang grrail 
mitmUm to tbl* part, and the effect la lairreaawd by a 
striking modulation of Ibe remote key of V ahaip. The or- 
chestral treatment la throughout exceedingly good. Tide 
|iortion enda with a |wdal passage of tsretie I at*, |ueo Iran 

I ipaillo. during which |asrt* of the second theme are heard 
Irosai llw laasoon, clarinet, and Brsl tiolin: after a pauae the 

I rlea* tlienie ia rewunaed, and Ua* proper recapilulatson follows . 
tiler* is varied tavheatral tmunamt, the rliiuaa is more et- 
teaidtxl, and is followed by a coda vivace — really presto — 
introducing a new motive, which twinge the overture to a 

I ckaw in a Most spirited and brilluaiil manner. 1*7. Heap, 
who conducted, met with a hearty round of applause on ap- 
pearing in the orchealra. and was bonorad with a r. call at 
th* couoluaion of tlie performance. 

Handel's Mestiah formed the crowning height, 
tbe Mont Blanc, in the middle of the festival 
( Thursday morning). The solo artists were Mi*» 
Anna Williams and Miue. Sherrington, Mines. 
TrebeUi.ndP.tey; Mr. Joseph Man; Hcrr Uen- 
schel and Mr. Santley. It goes nilhout saving 
that the Meuiah is always grandly given at Bir- 
mingham. We see ibat some of the critka of the 
London preM eomplain of being slighted by the 
mnn.getuent in sending thrm no tkkets for the 
Metsiak and Eli/ah ; was il not coosider.'e on 
the part of the management not to put these 
veteran reporters under any implk'd obligation 
to bear and write long, fulsome! columns about 
great works of which they have said their say 
a hundred times ? 

The evening programme offered the new Can- 
tata, composed for the festival by Saint Saens, 
sandwiched between several thicknessc. of Uk 



fame sort of miscellany as in the previous cven- 

I ing*, to wit : — 

Overture. - Merry aViars of Windsor " . . AVcadea. 
I'url, " I'rviuU Iu son " Iton l"*sr|wale" ) Uoxiutti. 
Smg. " Hiaue* d |asr " < *lili L'conofti "I J/Vrcroetr. 
I'.rl Song, •• The era both ila pen ta " . , Fitiuti. 

Cantata, "TUel-jre and Ac Harp" . , Sm»(.Soe>s. 

Oierture, " William Tell " AWna. 

Air, ■• I'u aura amorosa " (•' Coal fan tnll* ") XJijml. 
t>mi, '* Cam avtnota rags | lemrmbrsntal " ) 

(•• Miegeanlrr llolhiiialrr '1 ..... HViynee. 
Air, *• Oh, T I* a i:kwlou* eight " p- Oberon ") H'ritr. 

Nasag, '-Ombr* leggiera" (" Dimmit ") Jl/eaei6eer. 

Trao, liar fate qui Sigimr "(■' f-aiaal ' ) . taouawaf. 

Air, •• U tlabaraera " I- Carman "I . . . fl'ref. 
Air. "Uae twei Grmsdiers " . . , 
IhJO. •• Mill* placer " (•• FaeoeiU ") . 
Ouintet, Sentoob Wo " (•• Cue* fan tutu ") 

Of t)w Cant.ta by the 
we have no room 
maty do so hereafter. 

Friday, the fourth and last day, was after all 
tbc great day of the festival, if we measure by 
the solidity and sterling quality of the seleetiona. 
These were : in the tnornin;, Chcrubini's Ihquitm 
in C minor, and MciideUsohn's //ysua of Fraitt, 
separated by Schubert's .Voire /a'rai'ir^Op. 47), 
and the Otferlorium, Dale Sonitum, by Sir Mi- 
chael Costa, tlie veteran conductor of these trien- 
nial festival* for many veara. 



" Sakzio." — Tlie beautiful 
occupied the 6rst page of our journal continu- 
ously for four month', comes to an end to-day ; 
and we fancy many of our readers, who are 
lovers of fine poetry, will regret the non-cpntlitu- 
ance of its fortnightly installment*, lis theme 
is Raphael iu llie last years of his life, and 
his " Foninrina," here called Benedettn. The 
poem is not without hiilnririil foundation, al- 
tliouji it is mainly the product of llw pott's 
own imagination. It forms .1 worthy companion 
piece to " Angelo." which celebrates the love of 
Michel Angelo and Vitlorla Coltmna, by the 
aaiuc author, which was published in a beautiful 
small volume by Houghton, Osgecnl k Co., about 
two years ago. We trust that " Stuart Sterne." 
(whose pro'c name is Mi*s Gertrude Bloede, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) will lie indurcil to repuhliih 
''Sanzio" Iu the same form. We have received 
many assurauccs from appreciative turn and 
women of the sincere pIcaMire they have found 
in reading it. Just now. this last in-taliuent, 
describing tbe gloom which fell over nil Rome 
on the death of Raphael, may he read here with 
peculiar interest; iu solemn music chimes too 
well wilh what we all feel, suddenly bereft ol 
our own noble .artist. 



Ltcei « BfatTAU CoNciutTS. — The time, 
was when the "Lyceum" was a sober, useful, 
New England Instiluiiun, in all the large and 
many of the small towns, devoted purely to the 
instruction and improvement of the people. The 
be»t thinkers and mrn of literature and science 
were engaged to lecture, not lor the sake of ex- 
hibiting the men, and gratifying an idle curiosity 
to see each notoriety in |aerMKi, but for tire sake 
of the solid, quukening mailer width the lecture 
might contain. Perhaps the practice grew mo- 
notonous anal needed a new stimulus, an infusion 
of new life, — ■ attraction " is what 1 he show- 
men call it. At all events the Lyceum has fallen 
into tlie hands of the showmen, who, under the 
name of Bureaux, have for some years made it a 
field for speculation. Not only do they net as 
lecture brokers, taking commission from the lect- 
urer on the one hand and the audiences on the 
other, but they have 1 
instruction, personal i 
of matter (or, aa tbe Germans hare it, intellect- 
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oat /afaft, Meal content*), and sensational " at- 
traction " for whulesome, mental food. 

Of late they have gone muck further, and not 
content with mincing the lecture to u mere in* 
cidental figure in the programmes, nnd even then 
Inviting a man to lecture to ut not for what he 
hai to tell ut, but only to give u* a chance to 
guc at him, tbev have undertaken a certain 
nondeacript «tyle of concert-giving. Here, too, 
it it not Millie as Mich, music for ila own sake, 
that is held up to tempt us, but only the array 
of brilliant galaxies of star performers, virtuosos, 
famous singers, violinists, or pianists ; it is the 
artists, not the art. What the programmes, are 
U easily Imagined. 

So the Lyceum has lost its legitimacy as a lect- 
ure institution, while it has taken up music in a 
way not less equivocal, in spite of the many 
names of fatuous artist* paraded in its advertise- 
ments. We doubt whether the lecture business, 
as now administered, doe* much good ; and *e 
feel sure that the true cause of music, of musical 
( our people, is more put 
by these sensational and 
displays of prima donna* out of 




MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ciucaoo, SurrsMuva IS. — Altera lime Interval, I am 
again {■ Ut« bum* city, and happy to send a hubs nut*, anh 
freetiiig, to tia* Jwix II- September cslU lbs masknan* 
back ttf iWir , srlou* dutira, and activity gacr more a the 
happt condition of tlw musical world. On all sides I bear 
the pleasing indications of new lite and fctmiiv ; for our 
uiiMleai societies are preparing t» the coming nam, the 




menu loan w* hsve 

Mm, 

1 be Deethoven Society is preparing for its winter's work, 
snd baa undertaken the rewliicliun of the foUowing ciimpo- 
il tiooa: Mas Bench's hunt work, Illustrating Schiller's 

-The Ur of U» Hell; indareUa. ' by Hcuirich HoeT- 

ruaai •• Panda* Last," by KuUratein; |<arW s - Ke- 
deujptmi Hymn;" and Goldniark s •• Fntlvel March,'' 
from the " l|iieen uf Shrbe." All these aorki will be nov. 
etties in Chicago, and as they will be prevviled with orctw*. 
Usl aceoeupaiiimenta, 1 think they nil! awiv lery interesting 
and ctnjoyaJble. Beablea the three larg* cnnoeTU during Uie 
■caann. thie society «ill gl.e Monthly reunioni, devoted u> 
chamber music, at which we are to have, batldea Ik* quar- 
tets of tb* oat classic luaMers, nssny new things, suck sa, — 
a quintet by Saanibote; a quartet by Kobevt Kucha; and 
quintets by KarT and 8 I I * 111 I K««< of 11* Dearly 
efforts of this society to make this season a notable one, we 
can wall took forward to lb* production of the works se- 
lected with the expreUUon of much p leas u re. 

The Apollo Club *J not one abll behind its inner society 
(or the chorus metuhenhip is complete, and Ihey ere bard at 
work in pcrpscuwt for the coming season. They win ut»a 
the .IfruuiA at I hriitnsa* time, and possibly The Crt»t*m 
before. The complete list for Ik* eeaeorv will not bs an- 
nounced uatil alt their enpureciieeiU with solo talent an 
made. It Is not unlikely, however, last they will also give 
a work by Mai Bench, either a repetition of Tkt frv/ltja/ 
ft«pt, which they gai* so finely last year, or a new compo- 
sition. They will hare an orchestral accompaiunwnt at 
each concert, ami from their uniform exrellrnt work Ui the 
past, we all anticipate even greater thing* worn thesn this 

A new i si petal is being given to musical enterprises in our 
eilv, fmm the fsctlhat a Urge Mm : Hall will be completed 
Ibis fall, and Ml a need that we liar* felt quite aerioiol, ever 
■nice nor great lira. The new hell ia can I rally located no 
the corner of Slate and nahdolph streeta, on the south sale 
of our cih , and from ila imposing appearance prum-aea to 
be a fin* budding The hall will hold comfortably soma two 
thousand people It is to contain a large organ, and will 
thus bs of gnat service to nor choral wwsetie*. 1 am prom 
ieed sa early view of the meats of the ball, and it will be 
any pleasure to transmit a pen-picture of It to use readers of 



programme. I can nsention that 11 
rspreamutive coeuposers from lbs uld niaaten to the n*w 
ecanpvniilcaii of living -men, and an rich in variety as wall 
sa eseebVnt in laele- 

In regard to I Ipera, we are prumleed visits frum the Msple- 
•ou and the Strskuach companies, while the English troupes, 
*' The Emma Abbott," Slid the M Anwrieeii Opera Lorn 
pan*," will surely come too, ss will Opera Bonfle and /Vi-i- 
/orr companies, ad iaftaifuai. The weak poiul in our nui- 
sleal eeaaon arems to be in regard to symphony concern. 
As J« lbs organisation that was formed foe Ilia and has 
bean usable to agree to any positive plan by which an ade- 
quate orcbeetrs may L* fortued, a eouductoc etia:i|red. "id s 
programme foe the year bud out. Too many ditVrent opin- 
bms veem to be st variance with ooe an> Cher . and, while do 
on* can be blamed indirvJually, it it a fact tbat, rvwleclively, 
lha mem urn are at fault, if the; an reaOy in earnest In 
their ex preterit desire to promote the ranee of good moaie in 
mar city. It is In he mined, however, thai s coneertad aflort 
will let t. m»drtu ealaMlih s>, <*wl».lr. Hist .ball I* abfc 

ctaitiuurd and well directed efforts the banner of success msy 
let ilauiien tb* camett wurkm, wiiu are yet but struggling 
foe a fouthobl for what h best in their art. 

A new schcol, called lb* ''I 'retell Academy of Moiical 
Art," baa coeoe bito Inwiik durtng the eummer. Mr. James 
Gill, Mr. Ileanan Allen, Mr. Von KUnsw, Mies Lowell, Mies 
Carey, and the writer, haie lu Interesu st heart. Our hope 
is lo d^ a good work. ai>J promote a Uute for what U baa 

I ron, humble l^uimngs! perhaps, shall snec the foejtmau 
of a pernssnesil work. C. II. U. 



-yptaaumt 

the Jot-asai. 

At llcrsh*y Hall, we an In have a number of organ re- 
eitela by Mr. H- <*Urvfire Eddy, and also some chsmbec 
concerts. This new departwr*. in lb* introduction of cham- 
ber niuesc, M a step in the right direction : and as the man- 
nl of the llershey Schtad have such a pretty little hall 
. I am sure that il lha undertake* is wisely 
1 a want that has lam long rtprrieneed 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Mr. AsmiL a Slluvas will visit th* I'niUvl Slates la 
iotcmbcr, and during lias itay here will dlrsct the psrform- 
e of one or more of bis works st a concert by the " 
( tima. 



and llaydn Society, about Thanksginng I 




Parker, 0. W. WaS*, 



earned out, it will All a want that baa been long rtpt 
I., our city. Mr. Ennl LklJUig will diortl, glee a , 
of puuKiJorte recitals and as I bare aan an outline 



of Ins 



pil^rion from Uoatctfi and mere dlitant place*. It opened 
Willi a very Urge attendance, ami with eiery proenla* of enc- 
cees We hope to give a full report berealier. 

Tb* fbuowiiig artists and vocal ami iintnamcntal orgarit- 
satjuaie wars eS|«cted to buur part: mm 

Sopraiuai — Miss llanrlatt* lleeea), Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, Mia. Gertrude rnwddkn, Mrs. H ¥■ Know lea, Miss 
Ids W. Ilubbell. Mn II. M Smith, Men) Edith Abell. 

- Mvs. Annie Louaw l ary, Mn. Unier rlneh 
Mn IsabeiU 1-aUner Kmnrlt, Mrs. A. W. l>oc 
ler 

Tances — Then. J. Totdl, Alfred tViOkie, A. D. Wood- 
lull, Geurge llbwd, G. J. Parker, G. IV, Want. 

Baritone* and Basse* — W. H. Beckett. John F. Wench, 
I> M IMncoek, Litrtne* F-. Hay, 1,. H. Cbubbuck, W. C. 
Baird. 

The New Tock Gin Oak — A. D. Woodrun", W. C. 

Tb. Schubert l^uarteUe — G J 
L. H- Ckubbwck, 1). M Babcock. 

Sanor I has AKwrtlnl, violiniat; Mies Let tie Launder, 
vkdmnt; Herr 8. laecdittg, piaiiiet; L B, Perry, 

FJehberg U/earuHle (liiatnirnenlal) — I" 
ler. Mna Lett l* Launder, Miss Alibi* 
I J lien Shattuck. 

The Germania (Irehealra - 

Piano and Organ AccocnpanuU — B. D. Alkn, F- B. 
Story, G W. Sumner. 

Carl Zcrrahn, Ciaiunrtor. 

And thie eu the cedar of the ooncerU: _ 

Monday afternoon. Sept- 8, — rachbetg Qjiartelle, Mn. 
H. F. Knowbw, soprano; Mn. A. W. Porter, 
Mr. C ). Hay, baaao; Miss I^Uls UumSce 

Tueaday s/bmioon. — Schubert Q/uartettr. Mli 
Fraidviui. soprano; Mn. laioin Fimth 1' 
Iralto ; Mesen Sumner sod Allcvi. crgaliiaU. 

Wednesday sfurnoon. — The New York Glee Club, Miss 
Fdltk Audi, euprano; Mn Isabella I'slmer Fsaartt, can. 
tnlui; Mr. 1- It. Perry, solo ptuniat. 

Wednenlay evening, — Grand t harus of the Fratival, 
New York Glee Club, Mist Henrietta Oeeba, aoprano: Mn 
Louisa Finch Harden burg, contralto; Mr. Alfred Willu*. 
tenor; Senur I has Alfcertini, solo violiiiist. 

Thursrlty aflerrorr., — Guunod 
Grand Chorus, Mm H M. Smith, 
tenor; Mr. W. H lVrket^ lnaw>; 

Thursday evening, — Grand Cburua, Gemianla thThea- 
tn; Mrs. Ann* Granger [low, soprano; Miss Annie IiMiiee 
Cary, eontralUi; Mr. E J. Toedt, tenor ; Mr. W. II. Bscs- I 
ett,'beaso. 

Friday afternoon. — Symphoeiy Concert. Germania Or- 
chestra. Grand Chorus, Mies Henrietta beebe, Mr. Alfred 
tViikir. Herr S. laehlmg, sule pianist. 

Friday evening, - Handel s Oratorio, a The Measiah." 

and CwMwtl Germania i 



bell, srrpraiw; a,iss Annie |„ uu , Car,, contralto; Then. J. 
rordt, teuor; Job. K. Wiueh, n***. 

Naw Tuna. — A corresjMideiil of die .lirVemecr writes: 
In the asy of orchestral wiuvsc. sllnnu^li it is decided that 
Tlieodon 'llimuaa is rot diemtnfied with t 'n.ciiuisli. sad 
will not ctmae tack In lire in New Yock, b* will enme every 
nxeitb to wad the Pnllharm^iic ennerrt* of llnmkljn and 
uf New York, eo tbat uur reiicranle Pnillisriu.ailc Nueurty, 
whicb baa steadily been losing ground for use but ten lean, 
may regain, perhaps, sometbiug of iU old fame. Irr llam- 
nach will g.r* tit orchestral concerts, and ■> wiB Mr Carl- 
bsrg. This nakea eighteen eimpSonyciaiorrts end eighteen 
Tlw Oratorio Sweety will gire 

its usual (c 
giretkair i 

AaotT Open, the London /Varrrc* inforsns us : IJeut-Col, 
klapweon has settled Ins troupe for toe United Stela* n 
Miasm Vs 





MM Cam|Muiini ami Hiuicas; 
MM. tialsasi, Uel I'uente. Ilavid, and parlups, beei- 
rene, and Signer Arditi ai eouductor. In* cmnpany will 
probably be added to uefon it sails early nest mouth, lb* 
chief iiperas to be pel t o r u sed vail be - Lohcngnu," " Teha- 
maun,'' and '• Aiila. " the last with duplicates of the scenery 
and costume* devised for Her Majesty s Theatre by Seguar 
Magruuti. 

Tile performance* uf the Mat Strakuvrh Italian Opera 
tar lbs season of HT'.i-Wl will begin mi Monday, 
October », at the AcanVwy of Mime, Phuiadntpiua, with 
Mnw. riitresa Singer, Mlln. Itiaeicm Labuuicb* and Marat 
l-itta, M eufawnos; Mil*. Anna de Bekess, eontraha; Ssg- 
nnri Hicardo, Petroviten, Boldanaa, and LaazaritiL tenon; 
Sigma-i l-jirlou Storti and GoUecJwlk, I an tone*: and Sig- 
nori t auknuary and Carl lumin, bassos. FjigatrenienU 
bar. also been ueade with Mle. I^ncaaler. Mr. W. H. nia, 

te^MTs'lkurens*^" 

remains in fcarope. Mr Cooky 
laktoni. Mr. f 



yolui Mr. Carl 



I .S«4'trO«- a'talitaV 



Ciactanan - The IbU term of lb* College of M„«c. 
Theodore lbomas, Munind Ihnetnr, with a Family uTnaaet 
thirty teachers, begun Octuuer 14. During tin snunn uf 
li;ul*j. there will be etghl Synipnnny Cmieeru, eight pub- 
lic rehearsals of the same, and sit Caaanber Concerts by 
Ine String (Jusrtett* of the Ccwnge. The programnua of 
lbs Symphony CeaawrU, to far n yet completed, an as fol- 
low!: — 

fua Conn 1 1, .N.r. fl, 1S79. 
Simphcaiy, No. 1, liftat. Op. XS .... Scl.aown. 

Kreitatire and Arts, •• Faust " *>-ar. 

Trip*. Coercerto, Op. Ml ife.Uoeen. 

(Fur he. lorte, Violin, Vmlocawlki, and Ordicstra ) 
Vocal Nomiwr, " Swgfrwd " IT< 



(Orrsaatra and (iK.rua) 

"eroarf CWrrt, Dm t, 187S. 

Ode, - St. Cecilia's Hay " 

(Sok-itts, Clmrua, Ortbevtra. and Organ 
Simphony, No. 5, C minor, Op. «7 . . . 

r*iiw foacerl. Ore. M. 18^ 

Crratorw, •• 



Famrlh Caarerl. Jtn. t. 1X10. 

D major, Op. T3 . . . 

(With other works.) 

F./tk Concert, /st. », 1B80. 

Symp-ony, RDat 

(With other works.) 

•SieifA (*<*i«*rrt, Mtux-. 4, 1890. 

Cantata. ) Artm T ™a""' I 
Lanuu, j .-iM s Time U the Bnt " [ 

(Suioule, <:barua, t>reiie*tra, snd Organ.) 
f, No. «, It flit. Op. Ml . . . . " 
" Meuteruiigrr von Nurnberg " . . 
Sveeat* Ca-e.l, J/..rr* », 1930. 

Overture, Anacreon " 

Aria 

Symphony (Coneertante) ....... 

(For Vanin, VinU, and Oreherlrs., 

Aria 

Symphony, No. I, « lm Wshle" {"In the 

Woods"), Op. 1M 

fiylu Coacrrt, .t^r^ S. 1*80. 

Srrnphociy 

Scene* frum " Aleeste " 



(Solos, Chorus, snd 
' Lamilirhe llochteit 



//.yj*. 

Cfudk 



Orcheatn; Ml. Ida VV. Hub- 1 iu 



Tut cathedral at Bahbuora bat alaudoned the eiriueira 
uie of the Gregorian musse, and will at ones return to the 
modem style. The urn** of Gregory ami Pslntrtna bae 
formed 11* entire repertory of tb* choir for two yean, tb* 
lite Archbubop Bailey baling devoted especial attention te 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 



tAM Or CARL VAK BBUVCK. 
aaaaplMI 

A Mono the pianoforte Sonata composer* of 
thi* period, next to Beethoven the moat note- 
worthy and influential were Hummel, Cramer, 
aixi Field. These were no '• geniuset " in 
comparison with him, bat they bad very great 
talent*, each provided with his own peculiar 
excellence*. The first named would seem to 
be the most important, of the three ; but at 
the same time, through hU famine** for ex- 
ternals, for efftct, through the introduction of 
a certain modern rococo into the art, through 
the preponderance of elegant and tasteful 
phrase* in hi* works, with all the great re- 
spect in which he was justly held, he con- 
tributed much to the corruption inl 
the art soon fell after the death of 
Ten, and which may be 
as the reign of virtuosity, 
was a much admired virtuoso, and his works, 
with all their wealth of mimical substance, 
with all the clever, sterling quality of the 
work (albeit frequently somewhat prolix in 
form), are for the most part planned too pur- 
posely, too obviously for bringing out the tech- 
nical "facility of the player, to allow one to 



major, and the Trio* in E and K-il.it major, 
maintain their artistic worth to-day, and are 
not to bo underrated. Hummel might almost 
be called our musical Wieland, with whom he 
(as court capellmeister in Weimar) breathed 
the same breath of life. Hummel has al»o 
doue good service in the composition of a pi- 
ano-forte school, which, like dementi's " Gra- 
dus ad Paruaasum," i* still much used for the 
basis of instruction, 

Cramer, likewise, has furnished a series of 
studies (Etuda), the first parts of which hap- 
pily combine a certain musical value with the 
technically pedagogic aim, which is less the 
caae with the Inter part*. In Ute regard 
of the present piano-playing generation ho 
live* almost solely through these studies, and 
it is now scarcely known or thought of any 
account that wo have a whole series of Con- 
certos by this very gifted author. Some of 
these 1 am incliued to consider not only equal 
to those by Hummel, but in many respects 
superior, although in them, as seems almost 
unavoidable in ibis art farm, considering its 
practical destination, there is too luxurious 
an overgrowth of phrase* ; but such passage 
work with him seems to be more inspired 
than it is apt to be in Hummel'* works. 
Beethoven's genius alone could steer clear of 
this rock almost eutirely. We also possess 
some very precious sonatas and smaller piano 
compositions by Cramer, which are about as 
little known, and which occasionally strike a 
tone that might almost remind one of Schu- 
mann. If the practice were as common in 
musical a* it U in poetical literature, a new 
edition of this author's works would seem 
very welcome ; but only with careful selec- 
tion, since among hi* later works, in which 
he more and more subserved fashion and the 
love of money, even more than with de- 
menti, we find much that U weak and 
uueujoyable, hastily written off in self 
fie. I vanity, or only from mer 



This i. the case even with U,o*e 
which have remained most in vogue to this 
day, — the great Septet in D-roinor, and 
two great and still favorite Concerto* in A 
and B-minor. It limit*, also, the artistic ef- 
fect of a work otherwise grandly laid out, 
like the Sonata in F-sharp minor. On the 
contrary, perhaps the least obfuscated by thi* 
esthetic shadow (which, perhaps, plnys over 
it from ethical regions) is the very beautiful 
four-hand Sonata in A-tUt, which is laid out 
almost in the noble contour* of a Grecian 
temple. Nevertheless the above-named gen- 
ial and tasteful works, to which I might also 
add the solo Sonatas in D (with a very orig- 
inal scherzo and a splendidly wrought finale), 
in E-fl»t and F-minor, the Fantasia in E-flat 



Finally, John Field, who had the most in- 
I his contemporaries as an executive 
virtuoso, shares the tame fate with Cramer, 
in so far as hi* name appear* now almost ex- 
clusively in connection with the daiuly (so- 
called) Nocturne*, which he is said to have 
played so incomparably him-elf, and which 
alone have reached a new edition. But 
partly, no doubt owing to the overwhelming 
impression left by Beelboveu's creation*, no 
oue any longer speak* of bis incomparably 
more important, awl in some instance* even 
genial Sonata* ; and so, loo, a brilliant work 
like hi* K-major Concerto, which delighted 
Schumann (and my humble self likewise), 
seems to be pretty much forgotten. 

And what 1 have here remarked of Field 
may also be said of another contemporary 
composer, Tomaschek, in whose Sonatas one 
willing to examine thorn would find many 
a precious little treasure, as welt a* in many 
of his very numerous smaller compositions 
(Eclogue*, Rhapsodies, etc.), of which only 
a very small part (and a* it seems to me 
not altogether the most valuable part) has 
sustained itself above high water-mark, after 
the dclngc in which immeasurably the greater 
portion even of what is best in musical lit- 
erature sinks after a certain lime. 

Of still higher endowment than those just 



named was C. M. von Weber, although more 
so on another field, the Opera, in which he* 
actually made an epoch, while a* an instru- 
mental composer he occupies no equally prom- 
inent position. But hi* Piano Sonata*, al- 
though they do not bear the classical Beet- 
hoven stamp, oreextremely genial, fascinating, 
lovely compositions, in which there pulsates 
the same fiery spirit that pervaded the com- 
poser of the Freyichiilt, Obtron, and Eury- 
ardhe. Hi* genial little tone-poem, " The 
Invitation to the Dance," has remained to thi* 
day a favorite piece of the piano-playing 
world, and give*, as well a* the Sonatas, con- 
siderable scope far the modern ■ bravura," so 
that an over- varnished arrangement of it, like 
that by Tausig, seems superfluous, and even 
to be deprecated. 

And *till another genius was vouchsafed to 
the world at this epoch, just on the boundary 
line between two centuries, a not less aston- 
ishing phenomenon in his way than a Sebas- 
tian Bach, in original musical genius fully 
equal to him, although this genius developed 
itself in a wholly different direction. In the 
great farm* of instrumental music be did not 
reach the pure perfection of art, which makes 
hi* great predecessors the type* and models 
in this kind of art, but yet he shone a won- 
derfully resplendent meteor. I apeak of 
Franz Schubert, the beloved, in his way in- 
comparable tone-poet, the only one of the im- 
mortals who had his physical birthplace in 
Vienna itaelf, where they have erected a mon- 
ument to htm first of all, on a s|M>t which 
could not have l>een more happily chosen. 
For his creations seem like a blooming garden 
full of the moat multifarious and odoriferous 
growth i and now in such a garden this god 
of songs in effigy is throned, surrounded by 
Flora's charming children, and amid the cheer- 
ful song of birds. If in Beethoven we have, 
as Billow said, the ■ incarnate god of music," 
so Schubert may be called our ■ god of song*," 
Apollo *>J the »«'e of Jupiter. In fact, when 
" , abundant product, of hi. in- 
eativo power within so »bort a 
span of life, the highest, purest praise must 
on the whole be always given to his *ong 
creation* ; for on this field he seems peculiarly 
to have paved the way, and to have outatripped 
all competition, even of the greatest of hi* 

Schubert's imagination wa» so immea*u- 
rably rich (not onu of our tone-heroes ha* 
possessed a richer), that it could not live out 
its life in *o narrow a bed, I 
song composition offer*, but i 
all the form* of art which he found in prac- 



But here I 



limit myself to a 




tiou*. They are so i 
ble, that they would suffice almost of 
selves aloue, to earn for their author (who, it 
must be remembered, hardly survived the pe- 
riod of youth) the reputation of a strong pro- 
ductivity and to secure for him a brilliant 
place in the literature of art, — although 
they almost vanish in the immeasurable, ahd 
far those brief ten year* hardly conceivable 
mass of his productions. Among them I will 
only specify the ten Piano solo Sonatas, the 
Fantasia in C, the two Trios in E-flat and 
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B-flat ; ami among the four-band piece* the 
H Lebensstllrine," itie Ihrtrtiurmrnt //uH- 
tfraiit, the Mr li and Dances, anil of his 
•mailer tone-pictures the Impromptus anil 
" MomctiU Musicale*." Almost without ex- 
ception wo meet in nearly all these works the 
deepest, teoderest feeling, ami aji exceedingly 
rich, luxuriant fanny, — a fancy whose exu- 
bernoce the young lone-poet hail hard work 
to confine within thoBe moderate bounds which 
the laws of musical form, not the merely con- 
ventional ones, require, to awakeu in us the 
impression of that rounded and complete ar- 
tistic unity which dwells in the works uf 
Beethoven, particularly thoso of his middle 
period, in so incomparable a manner, with all 
their richness of ideas, and all their splendor 
and their breadth of structure. Most masterly, 
therefore, because least obscured by surh aes- 
thetic fault.', doe* Schubert appear in the small- 
er pictures above named, and in bis more rhap- 
sodical compositions, like the Divertinement 1 
Hongroiit, in which last work especially the 
melodic and rhythmical charm that dwells in 
the l'asxta strains is carried to a more ar- 
tistically genial, brilliant, and sonorous pilch; 
than iu any other work of the kind, — for | 
even Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies, brilliant 
as thoy are on the side of technique and high 
coloring, are not to be enmpared with it- 

But Marches ami Dance* (I mean the 
« German Dances " and tho ■ Valsea nobles ") 
of such genial invention, and so all alive with 
tho essential rhythmical significance of these 
forms, arc. not elsewhere found in tho whole 
literature of music, or at least not too many 
•uch. 'Hie ulxjvo named Fantasia in C 
(a product of his earlier youth), which Liszt 
adapted to the orchestra, appears as a proto- 
type for that boisterous impetuosity of this 
highly genial spirit, which often hurried him 
away through labyrinthine aberrations and to 
actual monstrosities. Hut the high worth 
and charm of the Sonatas and Uie two Trios 
rests, on the whole, more upon tho beauty of 
aitigle part*, the flow of melody, which streams 
through them, and the wonderful (esixsciallv 
harmonic) details of the working out, ' 
on the V composition" as such, in whose 
riant loose stratification we miss tl 
pact power of form. I might, as I have called 
usical Wiclanil, and Beethoven 
Shakespeare, call Schubert our 
1 Walter ScolL In these two geniuses 
wo remark a similar almost unlimited fullness 
of imaginative force, coupled with uearly the 
mine incapacity of severe concentration. The 
productions of both are characterized by that 
spring-like, blooming freshness of youth, 
through which the poet and the musician (for 
a long time at least!) have been the admira- 
liou and delight of youth. 

|Atsasa«hs«A] 



quire no exposition of his charming poem " La 
Lyre rt la Harpe," but it is needful, for the sake 
of those unfamiliar with the illustrious author, to 
explain his argument somewhat In detail. Hie 
main idea of the work — that of opposite influ- 
ences contending for die possession of a human 
soul — has appeared in many forms and been il- 
lustrated by every art. Poet, painter, and musi- 
cian have dealt with it in one or other of iu 
Protean shapes, but that chosen by Victor Hugo 
is certainly the most beautiful of all. He sup- 
poses a gifted youth, himself a poet, lying pas- 
sive between the genins of Paganism on the one 
hand and the genius of Christianity on the other, 
the first typified by a lyre, the second by a harp. 
The lyre begins in voluptuous strains. " Sleep 
and rest," it says, « the Muses have crowned 
But the harp interposes with a different 
Awake, child of misery, dreams are 
; thee. At thy door a suffering brother 
calls for help." Then the lyre : " A radiant 
name and immortal memory belong to thee. 
Fear not the malevolent deities. They are 
harmless, for the poets created them." And then 
the barp : " Remember that in sorrow thy mother 
bore thee, and that God hath traced thy path to 
the tomb." " Come away from the busy world," 
once more urges the opposing voice. " Jupiter 
reigns, so rest thee amid the flowers ami in cool- 
est »hadcs." Sternly responds the harp : " Go 
forth into the wicked world and tell them of an 




luxu- 




REMINISCENCES OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL (1879). 

•' THE LYRE AND THE HART." 
■The Lfrt and Ihe Harp certainly ranks among 
M. Saint-Saens' best works, and, being also his 
latest, encourages hope of its composer. Hardly 
could the result have Keen otherwise, 
the musician's susceptibility to a poetic 
uf unusual beauty. Readers of Victor H 



the Christian Dove, and when the lyre, lit «e 
ductive accents, sings, " Give thyself up to love ; 
follow thy every desire." exclaims, " Cleave thou 
to one pure heart, mid be ye both on earth as 
angels exiled from heaven." Yet again the lyre : 
" The riter of life flows onward to great dark- 
ness. Float, then, gayly on it* surface ; " but 
the harp answers, " Weep with those who weep, 
sustain thy brother In affliction, and keep the 
end in view." All this the poet hears, and, wak- 
ing from his lethargy, answers, though in trem- 
bling accents, to the echoes uf the Pagan strain 
with a hymn of Carmel. A theme more sugges- 
tive in character or more exalted in its poetic 
beauty than this composer never chose, while 
never did musician find words that craved for 
onion with his art more 
rous verse of Victor Hugo. 

In setting the original poem to music the 
course of M. Saint-Snens was clear. First uf 
all, he had the easy task uf broadly distinguish- 
ing between the musical representation of the 
opposing forces, just as in TannhHater it wax a 
facile thing for Wagner to place the sensuous 
strains of the Venusbcrg Against the gravity of 
the Pilgrims' Hymn. Hence we have throughout 
an imprcssivo contrast ; the serious tones of the 
organ representing the Christian influence, and a 
wild, fanciful passage for the orchestra — tremu- 
lous strings, with •• excursions " for the wind oh- 
viously borrowed fmm Wagner — doing service 
for the contrary force. I cannot, however, wholly 
approve the choice which M. Saint-Saens has 
made of representative theme*, ami I contrast 
them very unfavorably with those which Men- 
delssohn would have adopted under the same 
circumstances. Both, as a matter of course, are 
displayed in the prelude, that for the organ be- 
ing an unaccompanied melody in E-flat minor, 
subsequently used fur the first utterances of the 
harp, u EvuiUe-toi, jeune homme, enfant dc la 
inisere." Iu this there is no special character, 
and it resembles most of the other themes as re- 
gards a want of tuneful charm. The 
live, besides being a plagiarism from 

the spirit of the faith with which 



it is here associated. Paganism was not all 
lewdness and riot, and the forms of it must likely 
to seduce a son of Apollo would be musically 
represented In fuller perfection by the chaste 
and graceful strains of the religious choruses in 
Glmk's classical operas, or thf more serious part* 
of Mendelssohn's . 4 ntigont and (E<lipvi. Among 
the many sins which Wagner has to answer for 
is his characteristic representation of the atmos- 
phere surrounding the Pagan deities. They were 
not in all things perfect, I admit, but, at the 
same time, the gods whom the mighty sage* of 
ttss elder world revered are symbolized better by 
the Doric slmidiclty of Clock than by the vo- 
luptuousness of bis successor. It may be added 
that, when the Christian theme is repeated in 
die prelude, M. Saint-Saens awards it contra- 
puntal treatment, anil so far a more complete 
nruurm Vnrirr is secured ; but the counterpoint 
here, as elsewhere in the work, excites no very 
profound admiration. Indeed, it is of an ele- 
mentary character, and could not possibly have 
been introduced for its own sake, though for the 
sake of what else the keenest eye* fail to discern. 
Tho opening chorus, 44 Fils d'Apnllon," is by no 
means without beauty, although the instrumental 
introduction presents, for no apparent reason, 
the following dislocating sequence : G major, F 
minor, E-flat, A-flat minor, G-flat major, then 
by enharmonic change F-sharp major, and so on 
to the dominant of E-flat. in which key the voices 
enter. Why M. Saint-Saens should thus make 
a round of visits on a lot of keys before deciding 
with which to dwell, is one of tho mysteries that 
" higher development " so plentifully offer* to a 
puzzled world. But when the voices enter there 
is a good deal to admire, the part* moving in 
simple massive linnnony, and the accompaniment 
having appropriate significance without obtrusi ve- 
rt ess. The first utterances of the harp, " Eveille- 
toi," set a* a short solo, reproduce* the contra- 
puntal treatment of the Christian theme, ancl 
may lie dismissed without further remark ; but 
not so the succeeding chorus of the lyre, M Ton 
jeune age est cher a la gloire." Passing over 
some rudimentary counterpoint, which any half- 
educated student would recognize as on his own 
level, it must he said this number is worthy of 
the classic faith. Its music may be poor, its 
character, at all events, is appro|iriate. The 
next number, " Homme, une femrae fut ta mere," 
is allotted to contralto and bass soli, and made 
remarkable by a very curious alternation of an 
arpet/yin chord of the sixth on B natural, with 
lite dominant seventh chord of the key (E-flat). 
In other respects it calls for little notice, the 
voice parts being singularly uninteresting. This, 
however, is one of the Ases in which a mere 
trick, more curious than beautiful, serves the in- 
genious composer when he finds a resort to 
trickery useful. In the next number for soli 
Chante, Jupiter rtgne," the lyre 
impassioned, bringing forward it* 
representative theme, and fluttering the orchestra 
with rapid and suggestive passagr*. Here, 
again, M. Saint-Saens is good enough to become 
contrapuntal, and when tlie bass voice* announce 
a well-marked theme in C-sliarp minor, " I-es 
immnrtels du rouchant a l'aurore," confiding 
listeners expect a set fugue, but the facetious 
author of the Dan*e Matrabre loves a sly joke as 
well as Use open laughableness of skeleton antics, 
and the anticipated fugue, tecundem or/rm, dies 
away, or, better, is swallowed up in an expansion 
of the movement with which tho fugue ha* noth- 
ing to do. Of this it is only requisite to say, 
that a two-part episode, " Venus embraase Mars," 
is Wagner in pinchbeck, pretty enough in it* 
way, but very shallow. Let me add that the 
key is D major, and that the last few bars are 
taken up by Umic, and heard in alternation with 
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the second inversion or the chord of C-»harp 
major. Why, in the name of all that is shock- 
ing, why ? The harp speaks next through a 
tenor m>1u and chorus, 11 O Dieii par qui tout 
forfait s'expic." Here M. Saiul-Saeiis appears 
to more advantage. The theme of the nolo is a 
real tunc, and the accompaniments musicianly, 
chorus baa a breadth of style 
instant approraL II * our 
the reference to Jove's eagle 
may be imaginesl. There is strength in his act- 
ting of the lines upon the Christian dove, marred 
though it bo by an absurd effort to imitate through 
a flute the cooing of the innocent bin). Why did 
not M. Saint-Saens represent the scream of the 
eagle also, as Mendelssohn certainly hat done in 
his " Scotch " Symphony ? Neglect of this may 
well be resented by the royal bin). The next 
number, devoted to Pagan love and arranged 
fur soprano, contralto, and chorus of female 
voices, is altogether charming, though simplicity 
itself in point of construction, the voices moving 
for the most part in thirds and sixths. Nothing 
I better suit the subject, or so conclusively 
M results in music are inde- 
pendent of elaborate means and phrenetic effort | 
but die next number for contralto and tenor soli, 
" I.' Amour divin," is perhaps even more beauti- 
ful, the charm lying in the orchestra rather than 
with llio voices. True, M. SalnlSaens here re- 
peals himself a good deal, but not in excess of 
what his subject will bear. The principal or- 
chestral phrase runs through the entire piece, 
while combined with it at intervals is anuthes of 
the most graceful and pleasing character. 

This, beyond question, is true music, spontane- 
ous and pure, like the waters that well up from 
a mountain spring, and its first audience were 
more than justified in bestowing warm applause. 
Yet another good number is the flag baritone 
solo, ■ Jouis, e'est au fleuve des ombres," an ap- 
propriately careless, not to say reckless, strain, 
conceived in the spirit of " Let us eat ami drink, 
for to-morrow we die." Violently contrasting 
with it comes the solemn quartet, " Soutiens ton 
frerc qui chaneellc," the last and victorious ap 
peal of the harp to the young poet whom it wo ild ', 
couquer to the Bide of truth, A certain severity 
marks this concerted piece, as though tbe coiu- j 
poser sought to show that, when the balance Is 
trembling. Christianity can afford to be most ex- 
acting. From it we pass to the Jfno/r, where 
tbe threads of the argument are, so to speak, 
up, and tbe triumph of the purer faith 
" In solemn strains. Now to sum up. 
The value of M. Saint-Saens' work doe» not he 
in the texture ami quality of his music, wliich is 
often flimsy, albeit hiding its flimsiness under the 
cloak of a free and, to some extent, novel style. 
But The Lyre and the Harp will command atten- 
tion because it is essentially poetic — seeking 
first of all to offer music fitted to the words, and 
leaving the rest to fate. The music of this can- 
tata is not the result of a desire to win popular 
applause at any cost, otherwise it would have 
been much more full than it is of cheap claptrap. 
M. SaUit-Saens has honestly striven to treat his 
theme as an artist should who is conscious of the 
dignity of his work, and. though tlie result be not 

secure _™ 



Am kkicasj girls and young nun who snsy think of mning 
to Italy to study smiting may fcri intcrsslsd to kaoe tbst | 
bsssra verj lung tl •n will be a minimi academy ui I'nin 
which will tswt Mdsii snd Hologna oat of toe bid. Koe- 
.W left all his tortus., for this; 1,1. widow did ths ism. 
The nwArnij: will ban 1is0.ix» francs s year with which to 
pay its professors. Moreover, all ths eu|i;ngnu of ths illus- 
trious master belong to tbe academy, aisd there are several 
bare not yet been .uUbbsd. — fKUadtlpkia 



MUSICAL CLUBS OF HARVARD : TUB 
PIERIAN SODALITY. 

ook, 1875. 

■DOS,. 1*1.) 

HEMIXISCIXCKS OF AN > X-FISMAW. 

But the Picrians, either from lack of numbers 
or of proficiency, were not always equal to the 
task. The annual losses were at times repaired 
with difficulty. Thus, in 1MJ, at tbe beginning 
of the college year, on reentering the rehearsal- 
room, they could count but three names on their 
roll. ■ Present, G , P , R , sopho- 
mores, who are the only members at present com- 
posing the Sodality." In July, 1833, it was " voted 
thai as tlie Sodality cannot be always fully sus 
tained by the undergraduates alone, members of 
the Law and Divinity Schools may belong to it." 
But, two months later, they receded from this, find- 
ing Uieir ranks once more full. So at another time 
allusion is fuund to " the precious trio, the scanty 
remains of the once renowned," etc. Worse thnn 
this was their state when reduced to a single act- 
ive member, as was tbe case when Mr. G 

held the meetings regularly alone, not forgetting, 
it is said, to put up the advertising board for his 
own sole notification each week : calling himself 
to order, and proceeding conscientiously with his 
solitary rehearsal, practicing upon his flute his 
accustomed part till the hour of duty was com- 
plete, and so striving, not in vain, to keep the sa- 
cred flame alive. 

And mark what wise forethought was taken, 
in June. 1839, for tlie situation of the one mem- 
ber about to be left behind by his fellows, who 
wen; all of the senior class, then on the very eve 
of graduating : " It being announced that there 
were some funds in the treasury, and that it was 
expedient for tlie present members to use them 
and nut bequeath tbcm to our forlorn successor to 
squander in solitary riot." 

When their fortunes were at so low an ebb as 
this, and to furnish the music at Exhibition was 
impossible, a half dozen hand-own from tlie city 
were sometimes posted in that favorite perch. 
October IS, 1832, there were to lie seen looking 
dawn on the astonished spectators " six strange 
and bearded faces, the owners of which were clad 
in the uniform of the Boston Brigade Band." "It 
is said," wrote the secretary, " that President 
Quincy is obliged to pay them from his own pock- 
et, the Faculty refusing to do it on account of 

retary, in his estimate of the playing of the six 
stranger professionals, and admits that '• the mu- 
sic, although not performed by the Pierian., was 
attractive and beautiful." 

Sometimes the organ ' alone was depended 
upon ; once, as it ii related, with so unexpected 
a result as to give to a stranger, then attending a 
Cambriitge Exhibition for the first time, the im- 
pression that tlie music proceeded, not from the 
real instrument which he observed standing in the 
loft, but from a band-organ, which, to his great 
surprise, be fancied had been carried up there and 
used in its stead. 

One extraordinary occasion on which the serv- 
ice*) of the Picrians were called into requisition 
is perhaps worth mention for the novel excuse In 
connection with it which one of tbe members vent- 
ures! to offer for non-attendance at a recitation. 
Towards the close of the senior year, when the 
time had arrived for the distribution of Commence- 
ment parts, and those selected for honors had been 
notified to attend at the President's study, it was 
proposed that the class go in procession with tbe 
Sodality for musical escort. Accordingly, the 
"Navy Club" (Qu. ifnavi),— of which "all not 
Included in the President's call were members, as 
it were, tz officio, — forming in advance, the 
by the band, moved, two by two, 
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II it haltest under tbe 
g by this time attracted 
fihe curious townspeo- 
pa.M laseachueeus 



from in front of llolworthy through lite yard, 
passing out by the great gate near Massachusetts, 
and over the 
President's wi 
a considerable 

pie. At tlie moment of passing Masaach 
one of the Sodality, a Junior, who had not been 
apprised of the movement, had descended from 
his room, book in hand, on his way to recitation. 
Hailed by his brother musicians and inquiring 
of the unexpected call to duty, he 
into the building, dropped his book to 
up his flute, and hurrying down look hil 
place in the ranks. The sound of the advanc- 
ing instruments — four flutes, a clarinet, a vio- 
lin, and trombone, emphasized by a tambourine 
beaten by a volunteer — penetrated to tbe Pres- 
ident's soicfuM. As they were approaching. It 
is related that llie President, puzzled at the un- 
usual character of this demonstration, and some- 
what apprehensive lest it might imply insubordi- 
nation, sent down a messenger to observe the tem- 
per of the students, who was 
bring back report thai no 
manifest. And the column, the purpose of tbe 
march being accomplished, returned to the start- 
ing-point, where, after the customary call and 
cheering of names, tbe class dispersed. When 
the Junior hail occasion to present afterwards 
his excuse fur absenting himself from the recita- 
tion, with a show of Ingenuousness he proceeded 
tu justify himself as having yielded only to an 
instantaneous impulse to render his assistance 
with his comrades in carrying out the time-hon- 
ored custom — " Time-honored custom I " inter- 
rupted in hit emphatic manner the astonished 
President, who, with all his advantage of years, 
had never before beard of the like foolery. 

Tlie SoJality was by no means made up al- 
ways of mco of inferior rank in tbeir class : so 

and then be called to the honor of performing a 
duuble part on Exhibition Day. To pay In such 
a case a passing compliment to his fellows who 
were watching him from overhead would be but 
natural. By chance, having been lest to repeat 
from recollection a passage of this description 
from his oration, a Pierian, thus distinguished, 
now a well-known city official of the place some- 
times called Charlesbridge, consents to submit it, 
thus rescued from undeserved oblivion. He says, 
never having seen his manuscript since, be can 
recall one sentence only of it, which was fixid in 
in his memory undoubtedly by its allusion to the 
musical portion of the exercises of the day. 

" Ulinam amorem scientiic hos ou-nes bodie In 
banc aulain attraxisse credere possem 1 Cum 
vero tot sodales in illis superioribus comtemplor, 
aut ad fores oculis crrantibus stantes, fortnsse so- 
dalitatU ifrmanes tuares voci meat anteponentes, 
et banc oralionem prajlongam tpgre fc rentes, qui 
tamen, me egredlente, has parietcs inagno plausu 
coneutient, aliqua alia causa eos actus ease non 
confiteri non possum." 

And what one of Sodales or Alumni who may 
read these felicitous periods, even 
that the melodies descending from that 
were more enchanting to the ear than the orufio 
in finoua Latino, will hesitate to declare tbe ap- 
plause well bestowed which followed him, modest 
scholar, orator, first Aute, retiring, as he descended 
from the platform and hastened through tlie en- 
try to the organ-loft, with flowing robe still about 
him, " to add his flute part to the juucm tcrmonet 
which were next in order " ? 

Nor, perhaps, will the orator object to the men- 
tion of the anecdote he related on repeating this 
passage, illustrative of the nice scholarship of that 
learned professor and punctilious gentleman. Dr. 
Beck, who, on revising the student's composition 
as prepared for delivery, finding the words he had 
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I dm of to express the » sweet stralus " of the 
• the best adapted lo . on- 
intended .suggested these twu 
•nd to let that graceful phrase, 
j stand to denote Ibe tort discour* 
Ing* of the Pierian Sodality of forty yean ago. 

One might suppose that during the period al- 
laded to there must have been a remarkable 
dearth of musical talent. In a class of over tut v. 
six could play the flute. One other played the 
Velio. Four or five sang ; a* many more, per- 
haps, could hum a tune correctly. An examina- 
tion of the list of names in the classes of the two 
previous year* shows that out of thrm the Sodal- 
ity or Glee Club could have hardly enlisted a 
larger number. Eight or ten, therefore, may be 
judged to be about the average number of such 
aa could in any way be called musical men in each 
class, say from fifteen to twenty per cent, of the 
whole. 

The entire number of member* of the Sodat 
ity, drawn from all the classes, at about this pe- 
riod, aay, for instance, in 1837, vu tun or twelve. 
Such person* as gave evldenre of suitable mu- 
sical attainments were chosen, in each success- 
ive year, to supply the vacancies left with every 
recurring Commencement Day. Juniors ami 
Seniors in general made up the society, the quali- 
fications of the men in the lower claws not al 
ways coming so early into notice, and the want 
of freedom of association between the more ad- 
vanced student! and the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man having a tendency, it may be, tu exclude 
tbem. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of a sketch 
like this would lie the list of tunes that were 
played. Pleasant it would be to read again the 
little slip* of music-paper, to handle the forgotten 
books. A small number only of the airs can be 
recalled with certainty. The records most fre- 
quently give them by their number. For instance, 
October 1 7, 1839, they played at serenading " 69. 
53, and 18;" then they moved on and played 
« 18, SJ, and 69 ; " and again, at the next place, 
"S3, 69, 18, ami 11}" and finally, "81, C9, IS, 
and 53." 1 But the copied parts ami the books 
are lost, and the lapse of years has quite effaced 
from ibe memory of at least one trio who blew 
flute and drew bow, na < well as recited side by 
aid in the same division throughout college life, 
all the meaning of these numerals, so that they 
are now no better than an unknown tongue. 
Some, however, are occasionally named in the 
records. " O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi' me ? " 
is mentioned as arranged by Mr. Corner, together 
with" Spring-time of Year," In 1833 : which last, 
wrote, "went splendidly, and all 
r well plcaacd with it. We plavcd 
i in fine style, but the Spri'ng- 
1 to be the universal favorite" Comer 
was also employed to arrange the " Popular Ex- 
travaganza called Jim Crow." There were IW, 
Wife, Kinlock of Kinlock, most of the charming 
"Moore's Melodies." "Oft in the stilly night," 
" Come rest in this bosom," " Araby's Daughter," 
« The harp that once thro' Tara't halls," * My 
lodging is on the cold ground," a name which had 
not yet given place to " Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms," still leas been quite 
superseded, as it may now be said to he, by " Fair 
Harvard," to the first public singing of which at 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
in 183S, the undergraduates of that time may 
take some pride in saying they were among those 



airs of the day, i 



■ft* a waltx in C by -M ran. airs from Caliph of 
Bagda.1 and from Le Dieu el la Bafatiert, some 
thing by Von Weber called the Witches' Dance, 
Celeste's Dance, and many others. It was even 
presumed to attempt to compress the Overture to 
Le /fozie rfi Figaro within those narrow limits. 
As lor Strauss, it is odd to recall that his sun had 
scarcely yet risen in New England, The Duke o( 
Rcichstadt's Walu Is remembered as a sunburst 
of beauty and brilliancy, after the old-fashioned 
*' Buy a Broom," and Waltx from William Tell, 
which used to do duty in the slow-moving round 
dances. The Cracovicnne and Cacbucha in their 
torn came in a tittle later, with the Fanny Ells- 
Icr/lirore. Among these favorite piece* was one 
mentioned in the record* by the very in- 
title of Celebrated Air by Haydn, did not 
at once recur to recollection ; but little effort of 
memory has brought back the following pleasing 
melody, which Is appended as a most fitting con- 
clusion. Scattered Pierian* of 183 -, do you hear 
the President'* call 1 — Expeclatur mniea .' 
Andante. deUe. Firit Jtutt part. Sj<a. 



inn, the Aigle Noir, ' 
srn* in Antwerp." 
there surrounded by hi* disciple* (w 
bad composed " a few cuticle*, whi 
sung, and doubtless, never will be sung In our 
Catholic Flanders "), all drinking the native wine 
, or beer. " The matter drank the latter, ami the 
, name was given to it of ' Pope-beer,' from his hav- 
ing said that he was a Fleming and a musician, 
' and that every one showed their friendship tor 
him and drank hi* health . . . Lather showed 
his honor for the musical art, for he said, ' King* 
and prince* ought to encourage music, for it is their 
duly to protect the liberal art* a* well a* the 
science*. . . Music is a course of discipline and 




ble and sweet, more modest and intelligent. Bad 
musicians and bad singers contrast greatly with 
that which is the true art of music, and are to be 
held In the same relationship as dirt and rubbish 
have with cleanliness and purity. If we sing, 
the devil will have le** power with us ; for, as 
1 have already said, he like* disorder and trouble, 
and hates music, which is the symbol of harmo- 
nious order. Sing, then, with all your heart* 
and with your best voice*, and join with me in 
singing .Wenjr.4 wilhl du leben.' 

•• All the disciples assembled around their mat- 
ter and blended their voices with hi*, singing 
the melody he had previously indicated to them. 
What beautiful singing I What splendid har- 
mony I Never had I listened to music with such 
pleasure a* then. The tears came into my eye*, 
which the doctor perceiving, held oat hi* hand 
to nie, which I took, though it wa* that of a 
heretic. After the termination of the before- 
mentioned composition, Martin whispered some- 
thing to those who were near him, and they then 
commenced another piece, which 1 knew from 
tbo first note* to be a madrigal by Roland da 
Lattrc. It wa* to please me that this work, 
written by a compatriot, wa* executed in my 
presence; and what a compatriot! One who 
was the prince of musicians of his tii 




Of the 



The Revue el Gaulle ilvtieate recently pub- 
lished two most interesting letters, the discovery 
of which is due to M. Edouard Fell*. They 
were addressed by a musician named Jerome De 
Cockx to hit " venerable master, Jean van Stie- 
gen, at Antwerp," and treat of Martin Luther, 
wjtb whom, at Wittenberg, the Flemish traveler 
often converted on musical topic*. 

Cockx on first entering the house of the eele- 
J brated reformer was rather astonished at perceiv- 
ing, among some diversely arranged pipe*, a flute 
and a guitar. •• Here," said Luther to bit vis- 
itor, u are toy two companions. When 1 am 
fatigued with writing, when my brain is dull, or 
avhen the devil come* to annoy me with his 
pranks, I take my flute and play some caprice. 
My idea* are toon refreshed like newly-watered 
flower*,, the devil vanit.be*, and 1 return to my 
work with renewed vigor, limit is a divine 

heaven, and on the earth that of the prophet* of 

old." 

" Luther drank the health of the musician" of 
our country," continue* Cockx, M and especially 
that of the celebrated matter, Jotquin, of whom 
he formed this opinion : ' Joaquin governs notes 
whilst other* are governed by them.* And he 
1 further says: ' 1 like not those who do not care 



beard the like before, even among the vocalists 
of our cathedral." 

"... I know what opinions posterity will 
have of Martin Lather concerning his treatment 
of the Catholic Church, in which he was born 
and brought up, and which he afterward! de- 
serted, but I think and believe he will be known 
and lot 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES ' 
most 




Ir you want a rule for painting, try to repre- 
sent the color at once, frankly and fully. If you 
can't do this,' put in every object in a frottie of lo- 
cal color. If this seem* right in any place, put 
it in solidly. Make it suggest the color, and 
then paint it with a full bru»b. 

I like your little woman In brocade and satin. 
You could n't have done it if you had n't painted 
•Oil-life,— cpeciaUy mattWMrbop. I Two year." 
work on Scute* would not have don* it. 



et. And 



for music, that celestial art by whi 



dii 



as seemed 

to lend themselves to adaptation for ^ i n „ 0 i e tude and troubles of the heart. 

an orchestra were selected from time to 
to be added to the small repertoire. In this 



« Ort. *, 1840, ' 



in the writer', time Zitti, 
1st Im u>. FS.IUI, to sank la b, ." 



Sing 1 sing often I All schoolmasters ought to 
be musicians, and each preacher should not 

mount the pulpit, until be h- ' • «« ->"-«- ' " 

In hi. 



So you used chrome yellow in that * 
it'* true enough ; u 
You can't begin to get the vivid 
at sunset. 



After Indicating an eye or a 
I Coejrigbt, 18T9.tr/: 



, try, with 
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a pen, to see how much you know of it* form. If 
yon get to making a picture by 
work the harder for form. 



tffjjnJ J&tw0&t'0 journal of #Uijac.. 



Tour figure ha* pretty movement and expres- 
sion, but it lack* firmness, hanlne**. Too motle ! 
Tou are to afraid of hard line* I You need not 
make them thin and wiry. Make them broad! 
an<t full. In drawing a hand, make a firm, hard 
outline. Put a white paper behind, in order 
to see it. Bear on hard, and in time you will 
feci the hand ai if it were your own. You "U feci 
it in your bones. 

Try it on something that yon don't care fur. 
Draw, pendstently, an outline that is hard and se- 
vere. Shading up to it will lose all unnecessary 
hardness. 

You have put too much high-light business 
on that furehcad. You saw the picture that the lit- 
tle fellow made in that position ; and, in order to 
keep it, yon mutt make the face look as if painted 
with one sweep. Not leave it in pant. 

If you think that a form It «>W draw It again 
and again, until you tee the straight lines and an- 

(Sketch of a house.) The action of that house is 
good. Everything In the world has Its 

Put five miles of atmosphere between yourself 
and the mountain, and do it with color ; not black. 

Have been reading Mrs. Merrioeld's book, and 
it revives recollection* of Europe. Everything in 
this country tends too much towards photographic 
effect, to niggling and surface-work. Why niggle 
over anything If you can arrive at a result 1m- 

ober, by Correggio, has 
jm shoulder to 
with one stroke of the brush ; and a fvll 
of course. One leg, too, painted from hip to an- 
kle in the same mariner. 

In charcoal, and in paint, draw witn a full 
brush. Get effect* by feeling ; and he careful not 
to destroy what you have thus obtained 




SATURDAY. OCTOBER 11, 18 79. 

FASHION IN MUSIC. 

It might seem to a thinking person to-day 
as if many art-loving individuals had become 
so filled with respect for the influence which 
fashion everts upon art as really to believe 
that fashion it well-nigh all-powerful in art 
matter*. One can hardly venture to expati- 
ate upon the beauties of a work of art be- 
longing to a by-gone period, in the presence 
of some people, without being met with a 
depreciated shrug of the shoulder*, and a 
* A'oiit aroni change" tout cwia." The work is 
after an obsolete fashion, and ergo obsolete 
of itself. If thia sort of deduction ia sound, 
one ia tempted to believe iu the utter fri- 
volity of art, • field where 'a Haydn can 
destroy a Bach, a Beethoven annihilate a 
Haydn, and a Brahms, or, Raff, forever erase 
the footsteps of a Beethoven, just as trousers 
can rout knee-breeches, or crinolines be put to 
flight by gored skirt*. But is it to ? Does 
the old fashion of a work of art, — any a com- 
position — rnako the composition itself old 





If you with to work 
time, paint it in gray, ke 



colors into a warm 
bent's method. 



in that head a second 

iping it lighter than it 
n fully dry, paint cool 
Or you might try Bu- 



i very few great painters : Ve- 
1 Veronese. Titian almo*t 
tut he had not 
the grandeur of the others. 

Michael Angelo wa* second only to the Al- 
mighty. » A disappointed man t " Pshaw I I 
know that, when he had bis plaster all wet, and 
he wa* ready to put those design* on the Si*tine 
ceiling, he was happy a* no one else could be 
happy. The happiness of being almost a Creator. 

Look at the Madonna in his Adam touched 
by Jehovah I All other madonnas teem cooseiou* 
by the side of this one. She is not even conscious 
of the Child, but looks far on, into the future. 

Michael Angelo's types are of the grander*. 
Yoe see them now in Italy ; in women washing, 
oris " 



The London Figaro styt : " Mr. Carl Koa, who hae 
■Parted with ait provu>ciaJ*aompany for Ihibun, hi* mad* a 
rw7 important eagafeinenL for hi* London nwatB in tow pee- 
tta of Herr Anton Sobott, Brit tenor at the Imperial Opera 
of Hamburg, and whs eeoum period Dr. Ton Billow to Lon- 
don this tueomer — I mean this sstaoa. Harr ScboU will 
plsj bat tan row*, those of Lohrarrin and KlenrLtwo salt* 
far wbwh 1„. One ,u«* presence sod hla haarionk and rocal 
cacahikutt Mara Is be eiaotlr adapted. Mr. Mat*, Mr, Ro- 
ta't other prinelpej tenor, bat been seaigntd the part* of 
Ih tat wi i ia Mdn and William in Jftonea, to beta of 
which be me, be upectod to show in* barb 
taVn.*' 



. «p- 

parel is after the second season ? If it ia 
true, one can say truly that music, or any 
other art, is something fit for only cobbler* 
and tailor* to eipend their energies upon, and 
that men of genius had better take to the ex- 
act sciences or political economy. No, it ia 
not so; it it not true. The influence that 
the art-fashion of any given epoch in the 
world'* history baa upon the art of that 
i* strong indeed, bat no stronger than 
of clothes baa upon the man who 
if be be not a mere forked in- 
lose whole minion in life is to 
exhibit wearing apparel. We would not un- 
derrate tbe power of dress. To nine tenths 
of those he met John Sebastian Bach was 
but a mcro perambulating wig, full-skirted 
coat, knee-breeches and hose ; a wholly re- 
spectable apparition, but capable of becoming 
hugely ridiculous in fifty year* or so. Yet 
there wa* something under that wig and coat 
! which would have been tbe same under any 
| covering, and which was beyond the power 
I of tailors and barber* to modify. Just so 
I with Bach's music ; it* external cut was 
1 according to tbe fashion of his day, a fashion 
I now long since gone hy, and probably never 
to be revived again ; but the true gist of it — 
' " dot Otnit, ieh mean* den Oritt " — belonged 
j little more especially to his time than to any 
other. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony could 
no more touch a hair of the St. Matthew 
Passion (in an aggressive sense) titan it could 
shunt our globe off from it* track. It it one 
of tbe glories of art — perhaps its chief glory 
— that whenever a man docs anything truly 
great in it, he does it for all time. A great 
composition is practically eternal, and the 
changes of fashion leave it unscathed. 

It it the poorest of poor arguments to say 
that if Paleatrina only lived now be would 
write in a very different style from what he 
actually did. Of course be would ; there 
cannot be the faintest shadow of a doubt of 
it; it it equally indubitable that, if Homer 
lived to-day, be would wear trousers. It baa 



nothing to do with the question. No one in 
his tenses wishes Paleatrina - * or Bach's style 
to be revived now, even if tuch a thing were 
possible. That fashion — at a fashion — it 
dead as dead can be. But shall we forever 
lose the grandeur, beauty, and soul of Palea- 
trina't workt merely because of their peculiar 
form? We have but one choice left ut ; 
wo mutt accept either the form, or lose tbe 
works. 

Some persons may lay, loo thoughtlessly, 
that we can afford to lose the work* | that 
there i* etiough fine music in the world with- 
out them, and music written in a style I 



To thi* we can never agree. In the 
first place, the world can in no wise afford to 
lose anything that it truly great ; the human 
race bat need of all itt real achievement! ; it 
cannot tparo one of them. We are by nat- 
ure insatiable, and need all that we can get 
that it good, and mutt keep all that we al- 
ready have. 

In the next place, admitting, for the take 
of argument, that more modern or tbe most 
music is intrinsically a* fine, or even 
that of a more remote period, there 
ia one essential element in tbe older music 
that we look for in vain in the compositions 
of our own dsy. and which is to priceless that 
we can in no way afford to lose it ; the very 
fact that it is practically obsolete renders it 
only the more worthy of being jealously and 
carefully preserved. We mean the element 
of truly grand and spontaneous simplicity. 

This is no mere external, " fashionable " at- 
tribute i it lies at tbe very heart of the old 
music. Nowadays no one can be truly simple ; 
our life, our thought, our very faith are com- 
plex and involved. If an artist — most of all 
a musician — attempt simplicity to-day, it it 
either an affectation or an imitation ; it ia 
not genuine ; it lacks the true ring ; its want 
of spontaneity it transparent as glass. And 
let us say here, by tbe way, that we greatly 
mistrust the truth of a very common criticism 
upon modern music, that it lacks spontaneity 
because it is involved, complex in purpose, 
and often bewildering. It seems to us. oo 
the contrary, that men like Brahms, Wag- 
tier, Berlioz, Liszl, and others are, a* a rule, 
spontaneous only when they are complex aud 
involved. Complexity of thought is their nat- 
ural element, and in it tbey are more or lest 
easily at home ; it it when they attempt tbe 
simple that they painfully labor, anil becomo 
affected and mannered. But the straightfor- 
ward, unaffected simplicity of the old com- 
poser* is something entirely by itself. Our 
complexity may be better and higher ; that it 
not the question ; the old simplicity i* some- 
thing true and genuine, and, moreover, some- 
thing that is utterly inimitable, and not to be 
reproduced. And, be it said emphatically, it 
is something that we absolutely need, were it 
only as a foil to ourselves. 

At it it wholesome for • man who can only 
doubt to look upon a man who honestly and 
wholly believes, and refresh his troubled 
with the assurance that belief of 
is possible in this world ; so is it wh 
for us, whose thought and expression are nec- 
essarily complex, to be brought face to face 
with thought that is essentially simple and 
lete. It rests us, and gives ut fresh 
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strength and vigor. The true and beautiful 
are always inspiring. 

The composer to-day who, after listening 
to a Palestrina Gloria, only feel, himself in- 
spired to write a piece of vocal oouuterpoint 
in one of the old church-modes, cannot 
listened u> much purpose, and his 
point will be but a very uninspiring 
But the wondrous, simple spirit of the grand 
old music, so sure of its own purpose, might 
well inspire him to try to express his own 
in his own spontaneous way ; 
• he sets to work upon an opera 
or upon a symphonic poem, be will 
with better heart and more fervid in- 
■ for the hearing of it. 
Fashion is groat and powerful, but works 
only surface deep. The man whose heart it 
reaches has a shallow heart at best, and no 
one would wish to look up to him as a law- 
giver on anything higher than etiquette or 
clolhiug. The man whose eye cannot pierce 
through fashion may be set down as morally 
purblind, and no safe guide. 

Yet let us say this : he who cannot, or wilt 
not, go beyond the fashious of his owu day, 
has at least one grain of respectability ; he 
is to a certain extent a mau of the lime, and 
reflects honestly much of the true spirit of 
the age be lives in. But h*s hapless brother 
who willingly buries himself under the effete 
modes and fashions of a by-gone age, simply 
because they are old ; who goes about like 
an icsthetic dustman, tediously collecting the 
shot rubbish of centuries, is a man of no age 
and no time, and reflects the spirit of noth- 
ing whatever. If a man must pin bis faith 
to a fashion, let him at least take a living one 
that has not been worn threadbare. 

W. F. A. 



her first appearance in America after studying in 
Italy. She, too, pleased decidedly by the sweet, 
true, flexible voice, and the graceful ease and 
fluency with which she sang the " Shadow Song " 
in Meyerbeer's Dinarah, and something requiring 
the same bright play of execution, which she 
gave for an encore. Another lady, set down as 
a tenor (!>, Mile. Selvi, sang the " Cantique de 
Noel," by Adam, in a voice certainly of excep- 
tional depth and fullness, and in even, simple 
style; she sang in English, and altogether, in 
spite of the Italian name, seemed like an English- 
woman. Signora Baldanza, who bas a smooth, 
sweet tenor, and Papini, a large man, of the 
unctuous, free and easy buflb quality (both of 
them members of the Strakosch troupe), gave 
the Duet from Donizetti's Elitir d" Amort in a 
felicitous and artistic manner. 

We did not wait to get the answer to Miss 
Litte's conundrum : " Why are Hoses red ? " a 
song by Claude Melnotte, for nothing so fags out 
our listening faculties ss a long, miscellaneous 
series of unconnected solo pieces. And so we 
lost Sig. Baldanzaa Romania from Z.«ua MUlrr, 
" Hear ye Israel," frpm Elijah, which we 
like to hear Mrs. Carrington sing, Mm. I 
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concerts. 

Redpath Boston Lyceum. — The first con- 
cert of this popular course of concerts and Lect- 
ures took place on Tuesday evening of this 
week. The Music Hall was full, the audience 
delighted with all they beard and saw, and the 
end of the hall was richly adorned with 
The 'programme, too, 
It was a 
a smsll 

(the Gvrtnania), which, under Carl Zerrshn's di- 
rection, accompanied the more important arias 
nieely and effectively, and played the overture to 
Zantlla, the quaint little Turkish oiarcb by Mi- 
chael is, which was encored, and selections from 
Gounod's Fvurt. There were solos on the harp 
by Mine. Chatterton Dohrar, who has brilliant, 
tasteful execution, and was welt received. There 
wss the Inevitable cornet solo slao — in this 
instance a remarkably good one (** Grand Rus- 
Air" with variations), and remarkably well 



which were given in a chaste, pure style, 
the fine precision of the rapid florid busim 

The rest was all vocal solos and darts. The 
chief star was Miss Marie Litta, of the Strakosch 
Italian Opera Company, who has a very pure and 
flexible soprano voice, of good power, and of a 
sweet and tender quality, and who sang Bellini's 
"Qui la voce ""In a highly satisfactory and 
charming manner. Sbe was persistently recalled, 
and answered with a smaller piece. One such 
prima donna was enough, one would think, for 
any concert ; but there was another, of almost 
"Irs. Abbie B. Carrington, — 



second harp solo, the Duet from Don Patqaalt. 
by Miss Llttt and Mine, Selvi, and the Faust 
selections. When the thick of the concert sea- 
son cornea, such entertainments will have to be 
despatched more briefly, or noticed but occasion- 
ally. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — A small 
roomful of musical people were invited last 
week to Chlckering's warerooms, to hear a couple 
of string Quartets played by the club as newly 
organized ; the places of Messrs. Listemanu and 
Hennig being now supplied by two young artiste 
recently imported. Mr. Heimendal, from Han- 
over, a youthful looking man, of refined, intelli- 
gent and earnest mien, takes the first violin | and 
Mr. Gvise, a Hollander, the violoncello. Mr. 
Danoreuther still holds the second violin, so that 
the Quartet has a very youthful aspect, Mr. 
Ryan looking like the father of the three. The 
quartets selected were a well-known one by 
Haydn, in B-flat, and the third (in A) of the 
three by Schumann. Enough to say that it was 
some of the best quartet playing we have had in 
this city. The unity was remarkably perfect, each 
individual instrument duly loyal to (he whole as 
The intonation of the new violinist is sin- 
pure, his tone fine, and be phrases like a 
The 'Cellist has a very rich tone, and 
xecutioa and with feeling. He 
also played as solos the Aria from Bach's Or- 
chestral Suite in D, and a Bach Sarabande and 
Gavotte lo great acceptance. We hope we may 
hear the Quintette Club, in its rejuvenated con- j 
dition, at some of the Euterpe Concerts during 
the season. 

Welleslet Cot.l.KCE. — Last Saturday the 
5ttth concert was given before the young ladies 
of this institution. The solo performer was Mr. 
E. B. Perry, the very accomplished pianist, who 
needs no allowance on the ground of blindness 
with which he has been afflicted from childhood. 
He interpreted the following selections : — 

Bartlumo : Rondo, Bern Sonata, Op- N. 
Scfauinsna: 
(a.) Au&chwune, Op. 14-4. 
<*,) W truss? Op. li-t. 
(c.) Trsjum w i i im, Op. 12-7. 
<«•. ) Xiclit-itutt. Op. SS. 
(•.I KanlWtte. Op. 31-4. E major. 
Htaxtt: Son* of U* Gon*.liw, Op 13-1. 

gw: liiurinnsa. Rues "tsraivsi of Muss." 



Bv all 

Festival of the Worcester County Musical 
elation, held in Mechanics' Hal] during the five 
day* from Sept. 2<f to 26 inclusive, surpassed all 
the preceding festivals, both in artistic interest 
and in the remarkable material support rendered 
by the music lovers of the " Heart " of tike old 
Commonwealth, who eagerly bought up all the 
tickets even at a premium. These " Festivals " 
have developed out of the old-fashioned "con- 
ventions," or meetings of choristers and others 
fur a week uf joint practice in psalmody ; they 
were also markets for the " working off" of some 
new hymn tune book, or " collection " prepared 
by the conductor of the convention. Many such 
conventions, in various parts of the country, still 

places, notably in Worcester, they have grown 
into annual festivals of music uf a more important 
and artistic character. Worcester seems well 
situated for becoming in some sense the musical 
Birmingham of New England, at least of Massa- 
chusetts. We have already mentioned the some- 
what formidable array of vocal and instrumental 
forces employed in this last and crowning effort. 
Now we must gather from programmes and re- 
ports some brief return* of what was done. The 
first concert (Monday afternoon) was miscellane- 
ous, and was opened bv the four young ladies of 
the Eichberg String Quartet (Misses Lillian Chan- 
| dlcr, Lillian Sbatuirk. Lettie Launder, and Ab- 
bie Shcpardson), who played the Andante and 
, I'resto from Mendelssohn* Fourth Quartet, ful- 
[ lowed by a Minuet uf Boccberinl, and very cred- 
itably for such young artists. A Salt* Maria by 
Mercadantc, for contralto, was sung by Mrs. A. 
W. Porter. Then the bass aria : " Honor and 
Arms " from Handel's Samton, to which Mr. C. 
£. Hay, of Boston, is quite adequate. The 
Prayer and Aria from Der FreytckiiU (accredited 
to Bellini on the programme book I) was sung 
by Mrs. H. F. Knowles. Next came Wieniaw- 
ski's difficult Polonaise for violin solo, played by 
Miss Launder; the Aria " Vado ben speaso" by 
Salvator Rosa, sung by Mr. Hays; two duels by 
Gade ( " Spring's Greeting," and " The Rose on 
the Heath "), sung by Mrs-TCnowlc, and Mrs. Por- 
ter, and finally, Mr. Eichberg's Conetrtante for 
four violins, played by the same four clever pu- 
pils of Ids who opened the concert. 

The morning of the second day was devoted to 
rehearsal of Gounod's St. Cccilta Matt, and in 
cert, the following prograimne 



was performed, 1 
pan 1st : — 

l"srt Song. '• Ths Latter " 

Sckubsrl Qiuuult* (Mr. 0. J. Tutor, Mr. 
0, W. Wast. Mr. L. II. Clubbuck, Mr. 
D M- Uttcock >. 




Vw Hliluw: 

TVirr : N 
KuUak: La 
Coopia : 

(a. I Naetsnu, F minor, Op M. 
(6 I Vales, D-flat major, Op. H-t 

SiSSThUo... 



W. rjoornw, Mr. B D. Abo. 
t>irt*t, '• Tbs Long Oar Ckoaa " .... 

Schubert QuarUHtt. 

Song, * Espoetiney " D. 

Mrs. Louise Fine* Haroraburgh, 
" Uoswo's Ch ui s skl " ...... 

Mr D. M. Bsbnx*. 

Sobs, " It was s Dratm " 

Miss Froukhn. 

ttuartst, " Haute. SaWt "* 

Sekubsrt Qoarutla. 

A correspondent of the Advertittr says of this 
concert : — 

" The quartet sang very well, earned abun- 
dant plaudits, and were twice recalled, giving, 
after Hatton's bright song. Bishop's glee, ' Sleep, 
Gentle Lady,' and repeating at the close of the 
concert a portion of Genre's masterpiece of bar- 
Miss Franklin, who is a new candidate 
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Aria, - At Desk " from • 



it atari. 



a Wilful executant, with a bright and clear voire, 
In all respects reflecting credit on her careful 
training by Maw. La Grange. She lings with 
taste and a certain amount of feeling, but has 
not yet acquired the art of expressing sentiment 
and passion to » umnli t.-lj a< to <-• nuc-ii I the mean*. 
It is rather an an executant than aa a dramatic 
linger that she is at present to be rated. For 
an rncore after her first song she gate 1 // prime 
a" amor*,' by Widor. Mr>. Ilardenburgh it well 
known to Boston audiencei under ber maiden 
name, Miu Louise Finch. It is enough to aay 
that her performances showed ber familiar char- 
i of fini.li and refined delivery to excel- 

and impressive delivery were well suited to PSn- 
suti's song and to the piece given on a recall, — 
Moxart's 1 Who treads the path of duty.' Mr. 
Babcock has steadily improved within a year or 
two." 

On Wednesday there were two concerts, af- 
ternoon and evening, besides a morning rehear, 
sal of the more difficult choruses In the Mtiriah. 
The afternoon programme was miscellaneous, and 
without orchestra, as on the two days before, to 
wit : — 

Glee, " Health to my Dai " tWoru. 

New York C.W Clot>. 
(Mr. A. D. Woodruff, Mr. O. EUsrd, Mr. W. C. Baled, 

Mr. G. E. Aiken.) 
Aria, '• Lasda eh* io raatigs " • . 

Mrs. Isabella Patmer 
Swig. " Tht Anchor Wriabed " 
Mr. George HI 
> " from •- Figaro " . 
Mia. Edith AMI. 
Piano solos, Hondo (roan Sonata, op. &! 

Garotte, E minor 

Mr. K It. Perry. 
Part &mg, •• Tbe Saw* Drop " . . 

Git* Chab. 
Swig," ."h* Kir* of Tarn." . . 

Mist Fs.su. 
Songs, The Ditlant Sacra - . . 
"Jack's Yarn" .... 

Mr. W. C. Baird. 
Swig. "St. Agoet' Eve" . . . 

Mi- Abell. 

Glee, A Fraaklyn's Dogre it«chrtat. 

Gist Club. 

Tbe New York Glee Club seems to have sus- 
tained Its old reputation for fine part-alnging. 
Two of its members, Messrs- Woodruff and Elian), 
arc new, at least they have not yet been heard 
in Boa-ton. Their tasteful singing of Barnby's 
delicate song won an encore. Mrs. Fas sett, ac- 
cording to the correspondent already quoted, 
" Is a contralto of excellent parts ; " her vulce 
"strong, deep, and of a very rich quality," and 
•be made "a decided impression." Miss Abell 
confirmed the good impression which she made 
last spring in Hoi too Mr. Perry is the blind 
pianist, of whose sensitive, yet strong and brill- 
iant interpretation of Schumann, we hail occa- 
sion to speak last summer. He was recalled and 
gave Schumann's "Traumeswirren.' 

In die evening, for the first time, tbe chorus 
appeared, with Carl Zerralm as conductor, and 
for accompaniment the organ (G. W. Sumner), 
and piano-forte (E. B. Story). The chorus opened 
and closed the concert, singing, •' with great pre- 
cision and firmness," Sullivan's Anthem : " I will 
menlion the loving-kindnesses," with Mr. Alfred 
Wilkie aa soloist, and a chorus by Calkin : « Re- 
joice in the Lord." Tbe intervening numlwrs 
were these : — 

Slumber Song from. 

Mrs. Lewis* Finch Hardentuirgh- 

Glee, ■ Return, my km " 

New York Gle* Club. 

Violin solo, « Souvenir d* Heals" .... 

Sailor Albertml. 
Gle*, >■ The Bett* of St. Mkhsel't Tower " . Suvort, 
Mass Henrietta Beaut. Mrs. Herfenburgh, 
Messrs- Woodruff, Haled, and Aiken. 
Duet, "thelanrd and the rota" . _. . . Orel/. 
Mr. Woodruff, 




Gars, » When shall we three meet again " fforslre. 

Mas BteU. Mrs. HanUFnt.uruh, Mr. Allan. 
Part msj , •- Ob, who will o'er Mas downs so Int." 



VUiuitmpt. 



Gles Ctob. 
.Song. " Come lire with me - ' . . . 

Miss Beet*. 
Violin solo, Andante e Poknaua , . 

Svfior Dime Albert int. 

Glee, '■ A knight tiiere came " Coat*. 

Miss Bathe, Mr. WoodrutT, Mr. Euard, 
Mr. Aiken. 

Duet, " Swig of the tumnirr l.inl,' - . . . 

MJes Beebe, Mrs. llardanbeirgh. 

Gist, « Huwiply Durr.pl, " 

Mist lle.be, Mrs- Ilardenburgh. Mr. Wood- 
ratT, Mr. Aiksn. 

Tbe Glee Club quartet, this time of 
voices, and the solo songs by Miss Beebe and 
Mrs. Hardeoburgh, were much admired. Of the 
violinist, Senor Albertini, we are told : — 

lib ton* la thin and light, bat pure and true, and bis exe- 
cution very brilliant- He ta a young man, a Cabaii by berth, 
and be* uut Ufnrs appeared in America. II* can bardie 
fail to cosnmaod the popular favor a* toon e* his nieril* 
•Ji.ll have tecum* wore generally known. Albertini U only 
twsoty-t.o rears old. At an early are he diapltied great 
meatus! talent and skill sa a lioliiihrl; attneted the utoi- 
tion of tiottaraalk nbue still a ehlU; began atndying st 
Havana in ]«r,A. Hie whole name Is Racial Dial Albertini 
1 norte. Played In New York in prleat* in 18*18. and at. 
treated tbe attention of critics there, la 1H71 entered tbe 
Pari* Conservatory : won there tbe first " acceaelt ; " t ban 
the second prise; tben the Medal of Honor bo 1 HTft on 
in 1875 Hat nude euraeasrul concert tours hi 
I given a atria of coneerva in Havana. Beee, 
whh several orders in Spain and elsewhere. After 
his first piece to-nlgbt be was recalled and gave •• Chanson 
de Msrnoo ■ by Jules Garten After his aroond piece, be- 
ing agaan recalled, bs gave - St. Patrick's Kay " with vans 
tains, by Vwuilempa. Again recalled, bs repealed part of 
the variatiuM. 

So far the performances have all been without 
orchestra, and tbe programmes miscellaneous and 
for the moat part light, yet not hackneyed, cer- 
tainly not vulgar, but on tbe whole put together 
with taste, and more select than many of tbe even- 
ing concerts after the oratorios at the great festival, 
in England. On Thursday afternoon * small yet 

efficient orchestra, firm Boston, was on hand, 

an orchestra of thirty members, including among 
its first violins Mr. Rrrnhard Liateraann, and our 
old friend Carl Meitel, who has returned from 
Germany. Gounod's 5/. Ctcilia Matt, which 
high authentic* esteem the greatest of his eccle- 
siastical music, formed the first part of the eon- 
cert. Tbe solos were taken by Mrs. H. M. Smith. 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie, and Mr. W. U. Beckett. Tbe 
Adeertitrr correspondent thus describes it ; — 

The first movement, A'y.vr. it sa 
prajer; a figure for the viuluit la the accompaniment is ... 
ceived and carried out with a charming grace. Ta* Gloria 
is a piers of genuine, psoas anuVusiatm — th* cothueiasci. 
that is. <>f a deriiUa who, fording hleatttf filled with th* glory 

■ of the Most Hl||h, utters his peaiass in a subdued ami rsv"- 

■ arsntlal lata, Utfuerctapaaocd by an orchestral /am/art. 
There u a ehartulnt; peasant In ult luwrevnent assigued to 

I the female races, and accompanied by harpa, vloltrii tnmaUi 
1 and wind inauramenu ssuaVd. — an aerial eevbeatraiaoo, so 
to apeak. At ta* retwekn, Urn tech*, etc., the manic baa 
a character of tender auppiiealioo, and at UV U<^miam Im 
fsejt lakes on an air of august and ssyttieal pomp- The 
kajr in, at of rigbt it abould be, tbe nx«t impreatiTe j«- 
Uihi of ta* tiiaaa. Tbe enysticisni of belief la expressed here 
in a grave, m>ttlc mart* by the liattit. while tbe cborut 
peaaea ui review all the srtitlei of faith. At lb* f t /»rwi'- 
■wftat the errmatioti of adoration it admirable, lbs reaur 



reetioa, to often traalsd by composers with an almost fierce 
etwrgy, is her* gently proekunied by female volet* iheti 
th* twees m the Credo motlta, pertatterAly adhered to, Wad 
u* to la* A t «« seaiuri >rc»i, where the compoatr In 
baarstily tiannociies lifts a corner of the veil and shoos from 
afar tb* iilorie* of the celestial Jerxealrw. Gounod baa 
written a dsiarhtfol orclieatrai interlude br tb* ofiertory, tbe 
imatramantatioa el which la in his beat style. Th* .ttacAu 
never falls to make a deep Impression. The cransWo at 
tbe close ia a trugiilfiernt tlrokr <* gmisu, and isrj remark- 
able is tb* caret produced by lb* boat dram. Again, lit the 
/trseifinas, th* Aynui Dri said /Wise, son tan ^iyaaa. 
Gounod reasserts bis masterly skill In expression. From 
tfaia hasty and ahocretber inantncletit d ea rri ption then baa 



been omilted all 
vuad by til* cnanpiM 



uf ' 



pot 



be method 

<* dltislon, that is, wiib 
sob* and concartwl nwretnrnts. The et edition of tbe work 
top 




After the Mass, the I 
the second part : — 
Uverture, - /anetta " 

Song, " Santa Maria " . , /*ai 

Mr. W. n. Beckett. 
Aria, " Gratita sgiraus libi " . , . . 

Mrs. H. M. Smith. ITat* i 
Song, « Tali ens, Mary, how to ^«|.'bt« " 

Tbe Thursday i 

of "the dignity of 

• r 

laneout concerts. This was the 

Wkgmr. 

Aria, from >• Masked Ball,- Perot. 

Mr. W. H. BeskeU. 

Aria, "<Jwl k voot " Ii,U.m. 

Mrs. Anna Granosr Dow. 
Cavatina, " Sajre dimora," from a Fatast " 

Mr. T. J. ToedU 
Vintagvrt' Cnotws, from •* lyprekry "... 

Haaaea and lewrt of cboroa 
Aria, "Oh, don fatala," from •• Don Carlos " . I'eeuS. 

Miss Annie Insist Car;. 
Scao.'-Ilorotbat'' » * •, .... Bwt. 

Song, •• What are they to do? " JWieav. 

Mrs. Dow. 

Dual, •' SI la tUncWts," from - II Trovatoee I'mrY. 

Maw On. Mr. Ttwdt. 
Pokoaiae, from " Stnstnaes ..... Afet/croerr. 
Orcbestra. 

Recitative, " Awake, Satumia," and aria, a Iris, 

bene* stray," from "Semele" aV.twfef. 

Miss Cary. 

Swig, ■ The Harbor-Bay " J. F. Arranr. 

Mr. Toedt. 

Canon quarteUe. from » Fidelio " .... Bt<lk,+n. 

Mr. Dow, Mist Carj, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Beckett. 
Solo and chorus. - Crowned with tbe Tea: peat," 

from " Emani " IVnfi. 

Solo by Mr. BtcaetL 

Miss Cary's rendering of the noble Aria from 
Handel's .VemWs, well as of the very dramatic 

aria by Verdi ; the Quartet from J-'idtlio, tbe 
Vintagers' Otortu from the Lmtty, and the two 

orchestral pieces, must hare been well wortli 

hearing. 

Friday (Sept. SS) was the last and great day 
of the Festival, which appears to have improved 
both in tbe matter and the manner of perform- 
ance, as well as in public interest, as it went on. 
The seventh concert (afternoon) offered a really 
interesting programme ; — 

OwrtuTS, 1 Anaereon " — ^ .... CJtervtK.,. 

Ave Maria, from « LoreVy i/rWeftsos*. 

Mies Henri*!!* Hrebe. and chorus of ladies. 
Arm. « Cujvs Aaimaan," front " SUbat Mater " B*ui*i. 

Mr. Alfred Wilkie. 
Symphony, No. 8 Aeeltoera. 

Dud, "Ob, Ftowtr of lb* verdant Sea," from 
• •*•*■•.. 
,« Beebe ami Mr. Wilki.. 

T 

Mr. S. Usblwig. 
Aria, M As whea las Dow," tmn. » Aeit and 

//nWtf. 

Mitt Beebe. 
aw" 

Orchestra. 

Aria, " Let meat and drink," frail •' Tbe Prod. 

bra! Son " 

Mr. Wllkl* ami chortw 

In Ihe evening the Festival reached its climax 
in a very creditable performance of Handel's 
.s/nsuta, under tbe blton, of course, of Carl ZeT- 
rahn, who had made numerous trips to Worces- 
ter to drill into unity tbe four or five hundred 
voices of the various societies and choirs from all 
parts of tbe country. The solo singers were 
Miss Ida W. Mobbell, Miss Annie Louise Carv, 
Mr. Theo. J. Toedt, and Mr. John F. Winch. 
Wo need not to be told bow well tbe Alto and 
Baft recitatives ami arias were sung. For the 
rest we will again cite the Advtrlisrr: — 

to be a pleasing and 
Her voice is of a delighl- 
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, and her delivery showed good judg- 
She seems to be one of those 
i singing birds who are endowed with a strong 
feeling, to which cultivation has only 
a finish without a sacrifice of the gift of 
The declamatory parts in the portions 
describing the scene in the fields at Bethlehem 
were given in excellent style, as was also the aria, 
' Rejoice greatly.' That she could also express 
the delicate emotions was satisfactorily shown in 
her execution of ' Come onto me.' The audi- 
was interested and generous In applause, 
i were granted. Mr. Tocxlt con 



daily in the 



The opening 
with a 

r of phrasing. His 
admiration tor ha 
All of his work, in a word, was done in a roost 
artistic manner. Mr. Sumner's organ accompa- 
niments were judiciously played, and orchestra 
and chorus reflected the highest credit on Mr, 
Zerrahn's training. The hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity by an interested and closely 
attentive audience. The association had never 
before sung the Matiak, though it had been 
given by the local society which forms the nu- 
cleus of the association. Several of the choruses 



small proportion of the i 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

M Ms. Camaai.tke accomplished prima donna ami sne- 
eeeeftil vorsl teacher, has return*! to bet numerous pupils, 
at her rani in Winter Sum. Th» rail fas bar esrvlesa Is 
so treat taJJsw Y<rtjWj*s «U^ae^thsrs m 8 



Many, too, will welcome the return to our city of Mmc. 
F.ruha Ri'DKnanosurr, liter her greet successes in New 
York. There is mom enough aw both, sod enough for 



Mr. William H. Shrrwiol, the planks. Is In south de- 
mand for concerts in New York and elsewhere. In Boston 
he has removed from hit musie nam in West Street to 167 
Trenton! Street, neit door to Ch 
His clever pupil, Mr. H. 8. Hsacl 
for teaching in the essse building. 

Ths first of the five popular concerts by Mr. IJatenienn'e 
" Philharmonic (Jrchestra," will he given in the Mueie I JaJL, 
. Here is a list of soms of ths piece, in ths rr- 




Overture, •• lannora No. 8." 
amaiui I Sj snphon v In I) minor. Selections. 
Overture, - Manfred." 
Svmpbouie in C. 8cheno end i 
• /.renin, Soag." Adapted *w orchsstra by 1 




»• Overture, •• Midsummer Night's Drvnsn.' 
Wagner: Overture, « Tanabiiiswr." 

Introduction to Isibcngrln. 
Beck: Air east Gavotte. 

i ".'.arm : as Adapted for orchestra hy rWrrf-Seewe. 
Sehabert : rnfiuished Symphony u> B ■ninor. 
Uest: PrvJuds. 

Ilonirarisn Rhapsodies, 
Polonaise in E 

•hsl" Symphony, Grstonen nacrrerneet. 
" Team," Sympbonkpae Poem. 
Maori Orertars, "Magio Huts." 

A Mvalcal Joke." Far string, sod two horns. 
toff: Serenade foe wind 
Weber : Overture. - Obtron." 

-'leivlataon Ik Danae." 
SaiotSarne: ~ Oar 

"Uftcejetd'Omphele' 
Teehsikowskl: Aadsnts lor i 
Iilottf: Overture, ■< 
Volkmann: 'Jwssisali sir string erehestra. 
Dverak : •• Slavonic Iksncea." 

'• Csmlvsl la Paris." 

Fanteme -Caprlee for orchsstra. 
, - Wshase." 

Orasu. The araann of English opera at 
i Monday evening rVtofcer 1,1 V 
Abbott is theories* do.no of I 



II be the 

tmd Viryima. 

The Globe Theatre will open foe the we am on Monday 
algal, ttetober M, with Auber's bright and chsrming opera 
of Crown Diamtmit. Ths company will include Mkw Laura 
Sehlrnier. Mies Cfara Pools, Mr. Cbarim K. Adams, Mr. 
Alfred WUkia, Mr. Henry Psskm, and others. Gounod e 
Mori Doctor will probably be produesd during the season. 

Ows of the Doming musical events that will attract espe- 
rial sttentioo will be Use visit of Cariotta PattL She will 
be accompanied by the same srtlsts who hare assisted her in 
New York, two of whom, Mr. Henry KeUen, ths Harurarian 
pianist, and Mr. Ernest 1st Mums, the rokmcelliit, are 
spoken of In term* of high praise. Slg Csampi-Cetlaj and 
Mr. L. A. Pkwips are ales members of ths troupe. The 
former li a baritone of the modern Italian school, and the 
latter a team, who has panted eome years la Europe. Taw 
will he given in Musie Hag on the swings of Oc- 
snd IT, sad lie afternoon of October 111. -Co.. 

The faUowing Infbrmatkwi concerning the p urp oses of Ths 
Cecilia far the coming eeaaou haa been published : Four 
r uoecrts will be given, no one of which will he repeated The 
Ant two concerts will be in Music Hsll, sad st the first, to he 
given probably December M, «f,sse«s, s cantata hy Mai 
Itrueh, will be sung, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
second concert will probably ha given February ft, and Its 
programme will be made up of one of Bach's shorter canta- 
tas, rsut-consrs, and madrigals, aod pieces far solo voice.. 
The rvrnaining nmoerte of the season will be in April sod 
Msy. Ths pnsrrarome. for these coiioerts cannot be an. 
noemead iterlnllaiy as yet, but one of them will undoubtedly 
contain Schumann's musk to Jfoa/W with orchestra, the 
diti>rue being given by a reader- — /Saaf. 

The Albany Musical Association ham engaged Tneddls 

Hsll far two aigbts in ths early part of Daeamber, ths tret 
so of .St. tow. and the second for a mie- 
Mist Fanny Keslogg, Myron W. WbU- 
ney, and Wm. H. Fessewdeo of Boston, and Mrs. Feasant 
of Albany, sre to be the soloists, and ths Uermenin orehca- 
tra of Boats 




Nxw Yoim. _ The concert given bv Tbeolore 
Isat nl*ht, on the oreaeioo of the reopening of Steinwsy 
Hall, might almost be called a festival. The ream wm 
crowded, and a bright and sympathetic audlemre tavllfied hy 
loud and long appaaoae the popular grati flea Lion at ThoasM's 
return. With s (Ins programme, a noble pertornuuvee, sam 
a brilliant see s m blags of listeners, nothing ems larking to 
ths eoecee. of the eseubig. Ths oM orchestra ires there, 
very little changed in its swrauaaef ,- sod when the conductor 
took kia old place at the desk s storm of 
The following was ths bill . — 

Symphony No fl , 

Air, warn ths suite In D J. s. 

Piano-forte Concerto oVhessnaa. 

Mr. F. Rummel. 

nssvm Ihvrak. 

"Jl sV.amsr. 

m ilnngsrisn Airs /.tat. 

Mr. F. Rommel. 
There wm one sbeoluu novelty la this list, namely, ths 
Slavonic Imams, in minuet lima, the fourth of a assise of 
sight, hy Anton Dvorak. It is a ooartpnallion of cnraider- 
abts strangth and originality, full of pump and splendor, and 
betraying the rharart eristic nstlonat haste for a mmi-har- 
barie nuurnlaeenof. The titegfriad Idyl, aWlnaiing to hear 
difficult to asacwle or interpret, haa been played here by 
Thomas before, hat It la little known. Mr. Riunmel played 
the Schumann Concerto with force, freedom, and a fine 
technique, and mads s atiU nwrs marked impression hy his 
■periled rendering of Lues's heroic Fantasia, the orehsetre In 
both piece, lauding him an admirable support. 

The great features of the concert, however, were the Syai- 
phony and the Hath Air; the first was enthusiastically stv 
plsiMled after every movement; the second eras re demanded 
— rnsear, Oct. T, 

Of Iks orehmtral peoepaete ganrsall,. « Delta » write. M 
Mlows to the Tromtcnad : • The programme of the first 
concert of the New York Phllhannunsr cool prises Ravine's 
' King I oar ' overture, Wagner's • kids of the Wsikyries,' 
and • Siegfried's Heath,' the Fifth .Symphony of Beethoven, 
and, with the aid of Mr. Frena Ramsnet, tbe Tacbaikowsky 
foewwrtn. Tbe prcsrrammm of the Bnesslyn society wiU 
proesuSly be similar to thorn in New York, essd a larger or- 
ehsetre than ever before will be employed. It waa to ths 
enterprise of the Brooklyn society that ths public waa hi. 
debted last winter for the opportunity of seeing Mr. Thoeaae 
aa conductor of an iir eh est i a in thai vicinity, and it is hy the 
courtesy of the same society, In changing the long celeb 
Bahod evening, of Its concert., that Mr Thomas U now .Li* 
to appear in New York. 

" Mr. (rotlhoM Carlberg's success wnh ths coarse of arm- 
phony ennceets, given at Chiekenng Hall hurt saaaon, was 
so deeadrd sa to wieowrsce the marawsment to gin 
aerie, of ail rehesuml. and si. concert., baglnomg in 
her. A iiumlies <J orchestral noveltse 



» Ham UlrieS's ■ Sympbonhi Trioenpbale.' Anton Dvo- 
'. ■ First Slavonic Rhspeudy.' the mtlrs music to toe 
drama • Slruensee,' by Meyeeheer, and Tsehalkowaky's latest 
symphonic work. Mr. Cartberg is an acc.im|4Ueesd musi- 
cumd and an eacellent cooductor, hia o r ch aa l ra, forty-five 
la number, la a thoroughly competent one, and the coescarta 
will doubtiaaa prove to be, aa they wsse hat season, ettreex- 
ire and entevtalnlng. 

Dr. taopold Dasarustk srfU, sa uanal, conduct the or- 
chestra of tbe Symphony Society of New York during the 
coming season 81x rshrsmli sod six conaeru win ha 
given by the eoeiety at Stcinway Hail, and it will base the 
amistancr of the chorus of the Oratorio Society, and of the 
male chorus of the Arion Society, the beat of our Gerrnaaj 
musical organisations. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
ssad Borises 'a • Damnation of Passat ' will he gives during 
the wssk, and several new works of interest will aim be 
brought out. The season la sure to bs a prmpcroaa one," 

The Oratorio Society has already begun its rehearsals 
snd snder the charge of Dr. Dsmnwch, some eioeJIenl work 
msy be ei peeled from it at the concerts and public, rvheareaJa 
to be given during the arseo*. £«/°<t*, the Jfessma, and 
Bach's St. .Varies* Passion music sr. among the works to 
be produesd, and It la probable that for ths solo parts the 
aid of Mens. Osrster and of Mlas Thureby will bs secured 

mt 

Of pianisU aod their promlass the name is aagion, and 

lime. 

The Salem Oratorio Society will give two concerts the 
eorolng season. At the first, Me nd elsso h n's Wntpw^it 
A'ioAi will ha rendered, tod at the second, Haydn's 8m. 



FOREIGN. 

Dsi. vox Bclow, Uks a giant refreshed, returned In hia 
work as conductor of the Hanover Opera House isat week. 
The Doctor resolved to glee the Hanoverians a taste of hia 
anality, so be offered them ths "JUnnhauear," " Don Gio- 
vanni," ■'Her Krelschiiu," sad "U PropbMe" in one 
week. Furthermore, finding that " Csrvnan " had lor some 
reason or other bean neglect sd by many German opera 
houses, bs bse resulted to gtvs it. It Is stated, far tbe first 
tiros in llarsnany, with Frsu Koak as Ike heroin. Bsrllos' 
Beatrice and Bmedlck " will aim be given. In November 
ths Doctor will gin two recitals st Cologne, end will then 



- /yiro, Sept. 1J. 

Ox Monday Mr. Arthur Sullivan, baring returned from 
hia Swiss holiday, appeared st the Promenade Concerts and 
conducted the C minor symphony of Hevthovea. On Thurs- 
day bs waa sspseted st Hereford to conduct " The Ugbl of 
Ike World." Medasae Fastpoff I. still the gnat attraction 
of Messrs Gattl'a esneerta, where she will be ■ 

The burl Engbeb progn 



,t F-ngUh prcttr 
from the pan ef Mr. 
ilasjehert," hy Mr. 




Ihjvivier, the prevede from 

Ronvrtt; aod a symphony in G minor from the pen of Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke, 'the last-named work la s neatly written 
specimen on the eld ootids, rvvnarkable more for the ei cel- 
ls.*, of the workmaaiahip than for any particular display of 
iadividushty. Both Mr. Cssrka and Mr. Dnrlvler conducted 
their own compositions. The peograinnie on Twseday In- 
cluded s garotte in F hy Mr. Ham litem (Jarka, the •• 81uga 
of Kochrlle » overture of Haifa, and the - Hebrides " uver- 
Uirv ef Meeiilelssohn. On Wednesday the classical pro. 

Jupiter " symphony ef Mosart i 
in G minor, played by " 
. 1J. 



Pama, Sept, 14. — Gustav, liipoolyte Roger, I 
French tenor, la dead at the age of siily-foue. 

He nee horn near Paris, August J7, mill. He atudiasl 
at tbe Conservatoire, sikI was eugagsst aa a tanor at the 
Opera Cosnique from IttUt to IRK, after which ha aeeompe 
nied Jenny bind to l^nil, ei. Subasqueiidy be appramd in 
grand opera, hut was not sa suceeasful in that line aa on the 
comic stage. In Berlin be won favor In " Les Huguenots " 
end bn •' Ca Dasne Hlanche | " In Munich in " La Juive," assl 
In Hamburg In " La Prophete," when be sang in German. 
He waa again at the Parte Grand Opera from IMi to lrtw. 
In the butar year he lost an arm while huatlag, and al- 
though he sulaaaqaently appeared with an artificial arm ha 
red his former polarity. In 1" 
C Singing at the Paris t 

Haaa Wsaaxa sssnoamees hi Ike /f-sywafjler hlilUr 
that the first rsiressnlaUoo of hie new opera, « Pajatfal.'' 
esuanot take plans in lfinO, aa ha hoped, and that he to i: 
pendent an the state of the subscription list in { 
fore bs can resume tbe " Buhnenfeatspiefa." 



Mad. t'UKi Sc-MUMAax eelehrsted her slrtieth birth 
day oa the Itth September. 



JoAOltu and Brahma have taken advantage of a holiday 
trip in Tram . W,ia to gi.e concerts together La Ike prinsl- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF I'lANO-FOIlTK 
MUSIC, FROM BACU TO SCHUMANN. 

r*OM TUB OKBMAX Or CABt VAN BBUYCK. 
{Coolinuad froaa pa** IBS.) 

At about the end of the third decade of 
the present oeutury, those two great geniuses, 
Beethoven and Schubert, had completed their 
artistic career. For a full century tho mil- 
sical movement which began with Haydn, 
from a Dew point of departure (the free un- 
folding of the melodic-harmonic style), bad 
its field mostly in south Germany, especially 
tn Austria, and still mors especially within 
the city of Vienna. On the contrary, the 
two most prominent masters who continued 
tho tutme movement, and, led by their own 
genius, strove to turn it into new paths, Fe- 
lix Hendelssohn-Bartboldy and Robert Schu- 
mann, belong again to the north. They 
found the art, as generally practiced, shallow 
and degenerate. Beethoven and Schumann 
had already suffered under the influence, and 
Schumann for ten long years waged war 
against it even with the weapons of the word. 
The very ascendency of piano-forte music on 
the one hand, and of Italian opera on the 
other, as well as the direction taken by the 
moat respected representatives of piano music, 
with Hummel at their head, conduced to this 
degeneration. All art threatened to go under 
in a shallow, empty stringing out of phrases, 
in s merely sensuous jingle; and virtuosity 
began, particularly since the appearance of 
Liszt and Thai berg, to play the first part 
and to harvest the laurels (and not laurel* 
merely !) which bad been much more sparingly 
bestowed upon the great creative geniuses, to 
say nothing more. 

With all the earnestness of a genuine ar- 
tistic nature, Mendelssohn set himself against 
this running wild of art; and he it was, too, 
who did most to revive the half eitinct in- 
terest in Sebastian Bach, in many respects 
the greatest musician of all times. He, as 
well as his genial and slightly younger con- 
, Schumann, introduced certain new 
, which (as Wagner justly 
■ its 



orbit, for every art exhausts itself at last 
In the domain of Piano music these uew ele- 
ments are even more decidedly prominent in 
the productions of Schumann, especially the 
smaller works, than in those of Mendelssohn. 

But before passing to a summary consider- 
ation of what these two most prominent rep- 
resentatives of the newest phase of music 
(with whom in some respect* Chopin alio 
should be coupled) have done in urt I will 
first mention, for the sake of greater com- 
>e of whom, both as 



an impor- 
tant influence, namely, Ignaa Muscheles ; the 
other, Luil wig Berger, to be sure, became of 
no remarkable importance for the general 
development of art, yet, on the part of the 
piano-playing world at least, deserves more 
consideration than seems ever to have fallen 
to his lot 

Mowhnlrs as a Piano composer, belongs 
on the whole to the direction in which Hum- 
mel led off, and his Concerto in G-ininor may 
be called one of iu noblest product*. Hi* 
clever, interesting Qinerrt phantmtiifue, on 
the contrary, breathes a wanner, more im- 
passioned tone than we commonly find in 
Hummers compositions, since even those of a 
pathetic subject seldom deny a certain aca- 
demic character. The Etudet by Moscheles J much inferior iu in 
have become favorites oo account of their j ven, the incorapara 



decidedly), inasmuch as it can hardly be said 
that ho has introduced an essentially new ele- 
ment on thit field of art, although he did de- 
velop a certain individuality of stylo which 
found imitators on all sides. Moreover, Men- 
drlssohii never concentrated his great artistic 
energies upon tho piano forte, as Chopin did, 
who spent nearly his whole force on that, or 
as Schumann did in hi* first period. One of 
his most brilliant firstling, was an orchestral 
work, the altogether charming, highly genial 



Dream. In his 

without Words, for the piano-forte, he has 
indeed in a certain sense given a new form. 
Vet not unfitly may, for example, tins Adagio 
iu Beethoven's C-*barp minor (- Moonlight ") 
Sonata, and Field's Nocturnes, be designated 
also as Songt without Words ; in tact the pre- 
dominance of Cantilena, and a more homoph- 
onous structure altogether, forms the distinct- 
ive characteristic of the more modem instru- 
mental rou-ic. Under the influence of song 
writing, it has already become decidedly prom- 
inent in Schubert, just as in the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, compared to 
those of 1 Inch, the contrapuntal, polyphonous 
element recedes into the background before 
the melodic-harmonic, homophonous manner. 
Mendelsaoho, although a very rich mind, yet 
ve faculty to Beetho- 
iu] formed fur himself 



technical utility, and because this book of a quite peculiar phraseology, which, although 
Studies unites the mile cum dulei in a fetici- with ingenious variations, recurs continually 



to us and tasteful manner; it may be counted 
among the most excellent and most commend- 
able works of its kind, — a kind which un- 
fortunately through several decades has been 
altogether too much exploited, and has pro- 
duced many weeds, among them Czerny's 
Etudei, which, devoid of all musical charm 
and ideal con tenia, degrade the young player 
to a mere rude machine. In tho third part 
of tho Moscheles Elwiet, we remark already 
that striving after characteristic expression,-] 



slruitiental, at any 
whereby they acquire 
— which, by the way 



rate his 
may 



m most of his 
piano-forte works 
certain mannerism 
also be remarked in Mozart (much more than 
iu Haydn), and from which, among all the 
epochal composers and tone-poets of old or 
modern times, only Beethoven and Schubert 
seem to be wholly free. 

There also reigns in Mendelssohn's piano 
music, taken as a whole, a certain senti- 
mental oletjiac trail on the one hand, and a 



so-called, which has become so important for nervous passionate excitement on the other, 



the newer and still more the newest phase 
of art, and which wo are accustomed to call 
" programme music" But on the wholo this 
third part is inferior to the first two, and runs 
very much into the turgid style. 

Of Berger I must be content here with 
merely mentioning the name, with tho fact 
that of him too we possess some (in part) 
exceedingly fine Sonatas, and above all an 
Etude work of real genius, which, while it is 
■ very useful for practice," at the same time 
affords rare artistic enjoyment — 
champagne — such as we get still mor 
ling to be sure in tlieae later days. 

Less so from Mendelssohn, whose work* on 
the whole bear a far more staid, collected 
character, than those of Schumann, especially 
his youthful productions, or those of Chopin, 
the Pole who was ripened in the Champagne 
province, whose muse show* now a dreamy. 



excessively bold and even a coquettish coun- 
and in sheer nervous irritability is 




of Jewish 
jr "epoch- 
tar a history of piano- 
forte music (although he has « mode 



which has become a fundamental feature of 
all modern art The plastic repose, the 
lovely, beatific harmony, in which Haydn's 
and Mozart's, and for the most part too, 
Beethoven's creations glide away like silver 
swans, or like the eagle, iu majestic flight 
sailing through the sea of clouds, ha* vanished 
out of art. The blooming muse betrays a 
sickly tendency, and her announcements show 
at time* a great resemblance to feverish 
dreams. While the triad of the three great 
masters, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, can 
be considered almost a* a unity, whose ele- 
ments have strengthened in a century's devel- 
opment it may be said that the Melody so 
firmly fuunded by these 



and has more and more given way to 
ious but vague restless phrases floating up 



Mu-ic is undergoing the same Irans- 
that we see also in the phases of 
Painting; drawing steps back, the outlines of 
the forms melt more anil more away, while the 
clement of color presses into tho foreground. 
This change was already prepared, on various 
sides, through Beethoven, in the works of bis 
last period, anil through Schubert on the one 
hand, us it wo* through Hummel and the vir- 
tuoso tendency on the other, and it has been 
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furthered by the general course of mental, 
moral, and artistic culture. Ami it .lood out 
in the most marked manner, both on the posi- 
tive and the negative Bide, precisely in the 
work* of Schumann, of whom I have yet to 
apeak somewhat more fully. 

Of Mendelssohn's piano-forte works, there- 
fore, I muat content myself with remarking 
that, far as they fall behind the productions 
of hia great overpowering and unapproachable 
predecessor. Beethoven, still they hare in them 
a rich fullne** of fascinating, genial tone-life. 
I will only name expressly, and wholly by 
way of example, the Concerto in D-minor ; 
the superb Variations in E-flat ; the beautiful 
Sonata in D for piano and violoncello ; the 
Fugue com|M)sitions, not strict in form, to In.* 
sure, but full of life and soul, and always to 
be counted among the noblest products of tbc 
muse of tones ; and perhaps, also, those very 
lovely and interesting inventions, the Litdtr 
ohnt Wo rle, on account of the important in- 
fluence they have exerted in more ways than 
one. But it was the elfin, fairy element which 
the great artist succeeded in expressing in 
the most admirable and genial way ; hence 
we And ibis manner of expression so fre- 
quently recurring with him, a* it predomi- 
nated in his surprisingly early and wonderful 
Afidtummrr Ntght't l)rtam Overture. In 
poetry and painting, likewise, at that time, 
there was a fond reawakening of these phan- 
tom* of elves and water nixies ; with Men- 
delssohn they made their triumphant and 
. brilliant entry into the tone-realm, which 
just the fittest means of expression 
for these airy creatures born of human fancy. 

(CoaWttJMMI Ml IMf htm!.: 

HOW ROSSINI WROTE " OTELLO," AS 
RELATED BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 



six months, all 



Rossini bad just arrived at Naples, already 
1 by a great reputation. The first prr- 
bis carriage was. iu 
i the lra|«retario of San 
Carlo. Barbaja was in front of the awestro, 
arm* and heart open, and without giving him 
time to advance a step or speak a word, said : — 
* I come to make you three offers, and I hope 
you will refuse no one of them." 

" 1 will litlen to them," replied Rossini, with 
that delicate smile that you know. 

" I offer you my house for yourself ami your 
attendants." 
" I accept." 

■ I offer you my tabic for yourself and your 



i you an offer to write for me i 



my 

e a new opera." 
■ I don't accept I" 

" How ? You refuse to work for me ? " 

•• Neither for you nor for anybody. I am not 
going to write any more music." 

* You are mad, my dear sir." 

" It is as I have the honor to assure yon." 

" Ami what did you come to Naples for ? " 

" To cat tnaccaroni anil sip kes. It is my de- 
light." 

" I will have kes prepared for you by my li- 
, who Is the first of Toledo ; and I roy- 
maccaroni for you that will make 



"Diable! th 
■ But you will give me an opera in exchange?" 
•« We will see." 



"Take a 
the time you desire." 
" Say six 

* It is uni 
" Let us go to supper." 

From that evening the Barbaja palace was 

placed at tbe disposition of Rossini. The proprie- 
tor completely eclipsed himself; and the celebrated 
maetlro was enabled to feel quite at home, in the 
strictest acceptation of the word. All bi* friends, 
or even simple acquaintances that be met in bis 
promenades, he unceremoniously invited to Bar- 
baja s table, to whom Rossini did the honors with 
perfect ease. 

As to Barbaja, faithful to the role of conk that 
he had impost ! upon himseir, h« every day in- 
vented some new dish, opened lite 
of wine in his cellar, ami treated all 
that Rossini brought to his house as if they had 
been the best frknds of bis fadter. Only, to- 
ward tbc end of tbe repast, In a careless way, 
and his lips weatlied with smiles, be would slip 
between tbe fruit and tbe cheese same allusiuus 
to tbe forthcoming opera, and the brilliant suc- 
cess it must have. Dot whatever oratorical pre. 
caution the lione*l impresario made uw of to re- 
mind his guest of tbe otdigatioti be had contracted 
produced no more effect than would the three 
words at the fe.-ist of Helshaxxar. These Inci- 
dental reminders by Knrbaja Isccamc unpleasant 
to Rossini, and he finally politely requested him 
to.withdraw in tbe future from the dtttrt .' 

Meantime tbc months rolled away ; tbe libretto 
had been long time Uriahs*!, and as yet notion: 
signified that tbe composer bad set himself at 
work. To dinners snreredeil country parlies, — 
tbe chase, fishing, horseback riding, etv. liar- 
haja was in a fury twenty times a day, and burst- 
ing with tbe envy of r'clat. He controlled him- 
self, however, for nobodv had greater fsilb than 
himself in tbe incomparable genius of Rostini. 

For five months Barbaja kept silent with ex- 
emplary resignation. But the morning of the 
first day of tbe sixth month, seeing that there 
•« no more time to lose, be drew the mtuntra 
aside and held the following conversation with 
him: — 

" Ah, my dear sir. do you know that It only 
'lacks twenty-nine days for tbe fixed epoch ? " 

" What epoch ? " asked Rossini with the sur- 
prise of a man to whom one has addressed an 
incomprehensible question, intended for another. 

■ The SOth of May." 

" The 30th of May ? " 
Same pantomime. 

■ Did jou not promise me a new opera to be 
produced on that dale ? " 

" Ah, did I promise ? " 

•* Tis all nonseose now to 
ment," cried the impresario, 
at an end. " I have awaited the 
counting upon your genius and tbe 
ity in work with which God 
Now it is impossible 
must have my opera.' 

" Can't some old 
new name ? " 

" You think that possible ? — and the artists 
expressly engaged to sing in a new opera ? " 

" You can put them under fine." 

• And the pubtk?" 
" You can close the 
•' And tbe king ? " 
•' You can hand in your 
" All that is true to a certain point. But if 

neither tbe artists, tbe public, nor the king can 
keep me to my promise, I have given my word, 
sir, and Domenieo Barbaja has never failed in 
bis word of honor." 

•• That makes a difference ! " 

?" 



delay, 




I h 

party at Fusaro." 

- Very well," said I 
in his pocket*. <• we'll talk no longer about it. 
will see what part it remains for me to take." 
And be left without another won). 
That evening Rossini ate his supper with a 
good appetite, and doing tbe honors at the im- 
presario's till .le as if he had entirety forgotten the 
discussion of tbe morning. In withdrawing, be 
charged bis servant to awaken him at daybreak, 
and to have tbe boat ready for Fusaro. He then 
went to his room and slept tbe sleep of the jusL 
Next day, the five hundred clocks which the 
blessed city of Naples possesses struck twelve, 
's servant bad not yet made an ap- 
the sun darted his rays through the 
Rossini awoke with a bound, half rose 
in bed, rubbed his eyes and rang I — the bell rope 
remained in bis band. 

lie called through the window that looked into 
the court, — not a sound to be beard. 

He shook the door of bis room ; it resisted all 
his efforts, being walled up on the outside. 

Then Russini, returning to the window, began 
! to shout for help. He had not even tbe conso- 
lation of the response of an echo, the Barbaja 
palace being tbe deafest building in the world. 

Only one resource remained to him : to jump 
from the fourth story window ; but to the praise 
of Rossini it must be said that he never for one 
moment thought to do that. 

Alter tbe lapse of a full hour. Barbaja showed 
his cotton cap at a window of the tbird door. 
Rossini, who still stood at bis own window, felt 
like dinging a tile at him ; he contented himself, 
however, in o»erwhe!ming him with imprecations. 

" Do v.. i wish anything ? " sang up the impre- 
sario in a wheedling tone. 

" 1 wish to get out of this room at once ! " 
'* You will get out when your opera is done." 
" But this is arbitrary imprisonment 1 " 
" Arbitrary if you like it : but I must bare my 
opera." 

" I will complain of this to all tbe artists, and 
we will see." 

« I will put tbe artists under line." 
••I will inform the public!" 
■ I will dose the theatre." 
'• I will go even to tbe king ! " 
"I will resign my position." 
Rossini perceived that be was caught in his 
own net. Also, as a clever man, he change! his 
tone and manner, and said In a calm voice : — 

*' I accept tbe joke and will not be angry. Bnt 
may 1 know when I are to have my liberty ? " 
" When the last scene of the opera is in my 

replied Barbaja, lifting bis cap. 
" All rlithl ; send this evening for the overture." 
At night Barbaja promptly received a sheet of 
music, upon which was written in large letters, 
" Overture of Olello. '* 

The salon of Barbaja was filled wlih musical 
celebrities at the moment when be received the 
first installment from bis prisoner. One of them 
immediately sat down to tbe piano to decipher the 
new ciff <f eruere, and concluded that Rossini 
was not a man, but that, like a god. be created 
without effort and without work, by tbe sole 
power of tbe will. Barbaja, rendered nearly fran- 
tic with joy, tore the sheet from the "hands of 
the admirers and sent it to be copied. Tbe next 
day be received another installment, on whkh 
was written " First Act of Otello." This, like 
the other, was immediately sent to the copyist*, 
who performed their work with tbe mute pasaive- 
ness that Barbs j a had accustomed them to. 

At tbe end of three days, tbe partition of 
Otttta had been delivered and copied. The im- 
presario could not calmly abide hia happiness, 
lie 
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and sincere excuse* for the ttratagem he had 
employed, and begged hitn Co conclude hit work 
by attending tile rehenrsal*. " I will go myself 
to the artists," replied R issin! lightly, "anil hear 
them ting their rdlra. As to tbe oeclicstrA, 1 will 
hear theiu At my rooms." 

" Very well, my dear, male your own arrange- 
ments. My presence U not* necessary, anil I will 
admire your masterpiece at tin general rehearsal. 
Yet once again, I beg you to pardon the way in 
which I have behaved." 

« Not a word more of that, or / tkall be an- 

" Then at the general rehearaal ? " 
,** At the general rehearsal." 

The day of tbe genera! rehearsal finally came : 
it was the evening prior to thi. famous JOth of 
May, miUk ha<l coat BarUja to many panic*. 
Tbe ringer* were at their posta, tbe musician* 
took their placet in tbe orchestra, Rossini tat at 



A few elegant lad let and privileged men occu- 
pied Uto proacenlum boxes. Barbaja, radiant and 
triumphant, rubbed hi* hands, and walked back 
and forth, whittling. The overture waa firat 
played ; wild applause ahook the arcliea of San 
Carlo. Roaainl arose and bowed. 

** Ilravo I " cried Barbaja. " Let us have tbe 
cavalina of the tenor.'* 

Rossini reseated himself at the piano ; every- 
body was silent ; tbe first violinist raised hia bow. 
and all ro-bejjan to play tbe overture. TJie same 
applause., yet cv« 
broke forth at iu 




mystifi- 



■ Bravo ! Bravo 1 
let M past to tlie cavalina.' 

The orcheatra began lor tlx third time to play 
the overture. 

" Ah, there," cried Barbaja exasperated, " all 
that ia delightful ; but we have n"t the lime to play 
thai from now till to-morrow 1 Begin the cava- 
Una! " 

But despite the injunction of the impresario, 
the orcheatra continued none the lest to play the 
overture. Barbaja threw himself upon the first 
violinist, and taking him by the collar, aboated 
in hia ear: » Why the devil have you kept play- 
ing this tor the last hour?" 

" Why," he replied with a phlegm that would 
have done honor to a German, " we play what 
baa been given ua." 

" But turn over the leave*, imbecile* ! " 

" We turn and turn, and find only the over- 
lure." 

" How V only the overture 1 " cried the Im- 
presario paling, "it La then an a 
cation 1 " 

Koaaini rote and bowed. 

But Barbaja had fallen motionless in an arm- 
chair. Tbe prima donna, the tenor, everybody 
crowded around him. For a moment it wa* 
feared that he wa* stricken with 

Rossini, grieved that hi. joke 
aerioua a turn, approached him with real analety. 

But at alght of him, Barbaja bounded like a 
lion, roaring at him : — 

* Away from here, traitor, or you •offer harm." 

" Lei us ne ! Lot os see 1 " aald Koaaini smil- 
ing, " if there be do remedy." 

" What remedy, villain 1 To-morrow i* the day 
for the first representation 1 " 

" What if the prima donna should be luddcnly 
ill ? " murmured Rosaini in a low voice in the 
impresario's ear. 

" Impossible ! the would never be willing to 
draw upon beraclf the vengeance and 
of tli* public." 

- You might persuade her a little to it.' 

"That would be useless. You don't 



" I thought you on the best terms whit her." 
« All the more rcason." 
" Will you permit Ml to try ? » 
■ Do whatever you like : but I warn you thai 
it will be lost time." 
•' Perhaps." 

On the following day, the announcement ap- 
peared on tbe doors of the Saint-Charles that the 
first representation, of UttUo waa postpined on ac- 
count of the indisposition of ths prima donna. 

Eight daya later, Olcilo was given. 

Everybody to-day knows Una opera : we have 
nothing to add. Eight daya hail been enough 
for Koaaini to make Shakespeare'* cktfa'ozucre 
forgotten. 

Afier the tall of the curtain, Barbaja. weeping 
with emotion, sought the mantra everywhere in 
order to pre** him to hit heart; but Rossini, 
yielding do'ibtleaary to that modesty which is so 
becoming to success, had hidden himself from tbe 
ovation of the crowd. 

'Die next day Domenico Barbaja rang for hi* 
prompter, who also filled the rfllo of vaiel tie 
ekambrt, and being full of impatience aent bim to 
present to bis guest the felicitation* of the pre- 
vious evening. 

The prompter appeared. 

" Go and pray Kouini to come down here," 
he laid. 

" Rossini is gone away," replied the prompter. 
*' How I gone away ?" 
" Left for Bologna at daybreak." 
" Without a word to me 1 " 
-Yes. Monsieur! he left you hit adienx." 
" Then go and ask Colbrao if she will allow 
me to call upon her." 
« Colbran ? " 

" Yes, Colbran I Are you deaf thi* morning I " 
" Excuse mo, but Colbran i* gone." 
" Itii|H»*ible I " 
" They left in the 
" Ttw! wretch I . , 
Rosaini'* mistress." 

" Pardon, air, the ia hi* wife." 
" Ah, I am avenged I " aajJ Barbaja with a 

M. W. F. 



carriage." 

She ha. left me to be 



RICHARD WAGNER TO THE NEW 
WORLD. 

File terrsrum mllil prwltr osuiwa 
Anguloj ri4rt 

Hf.hr RictiARD Waoxkr think* — and prob- 
ably some people agree with him — that be has 
said enough in European hearing about hi-> artistic 
aim*. " The Old World," lie tell* us, " and es- 
pecially that part of it. included in our new Ger- 
many, will bear no more from mc directly on this 



Warner, however. ha» cot 
tbe New World from the 



pain. 



ately exempted 

and penalties of hi* ailcnec, and he ha* now 
m. tor tbe JVorU Amtrica* Rrour*. 



a pa- 
per, " The Work and Mission of my Life " which 
he lead* ua to believe no European editor could 
have torn from him with wild horse*. Happy 
America I But why thi* preference ? In the 
first place, because the Old World it hopeless. 
Beethoven was a giant, bat after him came " the 
Jew Meyerbeer," with hi* coarseness and trivi- 
ality ; Mendelssohn, who could do no more than 
Introduce into music a " graceful good society 
element ; " and Schumann, " a tasteful composer 
of tittle, spirited, and pleasant tonga and piece* 
for the piano," who look to writing symphonies, 
oratorio*, and opera*. Under the auspices of 
these men. and other* like them, " the German 
intellect degenerated into a complete unproduc- 
tlvene** in art, neverlug the living anil active 
at bound it to a great national past, and 
art intended 
only tor'-- 1— «.■■ 



guated at all thi*. Herr Wagner looks hopefully 
to America as the place where the German *pirit 
will soon reach " untrammeled development," 
for in that land the German mind can .well out 
in freedom, " wwpprtuvi bf Ik* wrdcktd burtlmt 
Ufl upon it *« a melantholy aurora;." This, and 
much more like it, will please the master*, trans- 
atlantic readers, and it really sounds very big 
and grand ; but when we call to remembrance, 
that the fullest Wagnerian expansion of the Ger- 
man art-spirit i. represented by a drama com- 
pounded of gusts, giants, dwarfs, talking bird* 
and beasts, a magic ring, a flavor of incest, and 
a good deal of dreary music, tbe temptation arises 
to suggest an expansion of American protective 
duties in the form of a heavy poll-tax on German 
immigrants. — D. T. in London liutical World. 



MUSICAL MATTERS FROM FAR AND 
NEAR. 

BT OR. KDOARD HAMSLtCK. 

Oar returning home, after a longlth absence, 
we often find on our writing table something 
which has altogether refused to turn up during 
our journey : material* tor a feuilteton. Thus I 
wa* welcomed back by a neat pile of new musi- 
cal works, newspaper*, anil letter*, among which 
I found a great deal calculated to inu-re.t my 
re aster, a* well a* myself. Above all, there wero 
several communication* from Paris, where there 
i. never any want of activity In tbe domain of 



HISTORICAL SJALLKT* IK PARIS. 

In a letter from a friend I find a description 
of the fete recently given by Gambetta, as Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. Tbe newa- 
papers have supplied their readers with plenty 
of particular*. But one part of it strikes me as 
sufficiently new and important to have attention 
again directed to it : I allude to the execution of 

tbe lime of the Revolution executed In hi. *aUm. 
with the original music and in tbe costume of 
the period. The first realisation of thit original 
idea, which rivet far above mere amusement, I 
myself witneaaed last year in Paris, and still re- 
tain a fresh and lively impression of It. The 
Paris Exhibitions, It mu.t be acknowledged, 
greatly excelled in one respect all other under- 
takings of a similar nature ; namely, in Use ex- 
traordinary hospitality and unbounded sociable- 
neu di.played toward, every visitor. Nowhere 
else bad a foreigner, with good recommenda'ion*. 
a juror, a government commissary, or an exhib- 
itor, enjoyed sucb ample opportunities for attend- 
ing brilliant private parties as he enjoyed In 
Pari.. The first dlgnltarle* of the Mate and of 
the city, and, above all, the ministers, , 
it their duty (a duty utterly iirnorcd in 
countries) to do the honors of Pari* to foreign- 
er*. Almost every week one or other of the 
minister* gave a brilliant evening party, at which 
the most celehrat.il ringer* and virtu- 
A* a proof of the well-nigh unsurpassable 
richnea* and variety of the programme* on such 
occasions in the year 1867, 1 wilt mention an 
evening party given by Marshal Vaiilant, Minis- 
ter rf Finn Art*, when a one-act comedy, an old 
comic operetta, and some unpublished operatic 
fragments of Meyerbeer'* were performed in cos- 
tume by tbe leading member* of the Theatre- 
Francait, the OjKra-Comwiue, and tin Grand 
Opera. It seemed at If the best display* of the 
kind were exhausted in the palmy year of the 
Second Empire, and lhat nothing waa left for the 
gathering* during the Exhibition of 1878. But 
tbe French always discover something new. On 
the 1 tth June last year, M. Bardoux, Minister of 
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Public Instruction, offered his guests an cntircljr 
original nnd charming entertainment, namely, 
a historical concert in dance*. This certainly 
come* u ruler the category of novel surprises, and 
should excite emulation in other quartern But 
such an idea cannot be carries! out so eairily, for 
it requires two persons with whom we do not 



The 

later found the former in Theodore de Lsjartc, a 
man thoroughly well versed in the hiMory of mu 
sic, and the Ultrr in MDt. Laura Fonts, of the 
Grand Opera. The two between them arranged 
■be whole entertainment in conformity with old 
choreographic drawing*, picture*, and Korea. 
We first witnessed, on a pretty stage at the ex- 
treme end of the large apartment, two much 
Ulked-of lUm-cs of the sixteenth century, the 
Parana and the Voile, executed, in French Court 
costume of the period, by three female and three 
male dancers from I lie Opera. Hie Voile wai 
one of tbe moat popular, if not exactly the most 
moral, dance*. It wa» requisite that the male 
dancer should bo a strong man, a carat* tr gad- 
lard ; he I>>.1 to whirl hi* partner round several 
time* and then lift lier bigli up in the air. Yet 
tbe Volit was danced at all Court ball*, and 
M*rgot wa* celcbmtsil a* a famous Vot- 
Couiplelely unlike the Voile, the Pavane 
waa full of ceremonious dignity, and danced by 
the gentlemen with cloak, sword, and covered 
head. For the first time in our live* we *;iw all 
this, like some old picture vivified, with our own 
eyes. The whole wound up with the famous 
" Flower Ballet " from Kameau's Indet Galante* 
(1753). Mademoiselle Funla and twelve other 
Ladies represented the flowers, round which blus- 
tered and sighed two male dancers under the 
masks of '•Boreas and Zephyr." No descrip- 
tion can convey, even approximately, a notion of 
the exceptionally charming picture, so historically 
true as regards costume, dances, and music. As 
already mentioned, Theodore de Lajartc, the 
learned keeper of tbe archives at the Grand 
Opera, superintended tbe musical part, which he 
hail executed by merely five violins and a piano. 
Tills accompaniment proved much loo small for 
the dimensions of the large apartment, which 
wa* acoustically had ; the music sounded some- 
what as though it had come telephooically from 



tains a mine of information set forth lucidly and 
pleasingly. It trace* the origin of instruments 
hack to the Middle Ages, and fulluws their de- 
velopment down to tbe scores of Richard Wag- 
ner, while it admirably characterizes the style of 
instrumentation patronized by various nations 
and their mat eminent composers. If there is 
1 tbe book it is tables with 
id diagrams. The later are 
in the richly illustrated new work, 
Le, ln,lrumen,, a Areket, by A. Vidal, and the 
former in Berlioz. These works have recently 
been supplemented, too, by an admirable and 
welcome monograph, Let Types dee instruments. 
published in the Gazette Muneule by that thor- 
oughly profound and clever Parisian critic, Jean 
Weber. — Lmd. ifue. World. 

(r»«sreanaws.) 



Tbe remark of some one near me that even 
Lully had employed 24 violins (" Lea 24 violons 
du Roy ") was tbe signal for a conversation on 
tbe different handling of Use orchestra at differ- 
ent periods, and drew from me an expression of 
regret at our not yet possessing a Hillary of In- 
elrumentalion. I remarked that, in the labors of 
Couucmakrr, Ketis, Cliryaander, and Ambros, 
we had merely valuable contributions for such a 
work, as far as regarded more especially oldish 
, but no ajsteuiatic account, coming down 
days, of how men used to score at 
periods and in different countries and 
I ditl not know that a gentleman seated 
quite near roe was then engaged on precisely 
such a work. His name was Henri Lavoix 
(Flls). and his book, just published In Paris by 
F. Didot, is called jiulair* de C InUrvmmlalion 
depute le ICi 'me little juenu'h not jourt. The 
work fills up a gap in the literature of musical 
history, and is not the first Instance of Use 
French anticipating the German* in musical eru- 
dition. Lavolx's IliMoire de rinttrumtnlatwn 
supplements and admirably illustrates G. Cbou- 
quet's HiMory of French Optra, and Lajarte's 
Catalojue raitonne' of the Grand Opera, to speak 
only of works of the most recent date. It con- 




MR. JOSEFFY'S DEBUT IN NEW YORK. 

Thc young Hungarian pianist, Rafael Joteffr, 
who made at Chlckering Hall last night his first 
appearance in America, achieved an 
brilliant nieces*. If little ha* been 
him here, it is because hitherto he has 
confined his sphere of activity to Vienna, and 
musical news is longer and more uncertain in 
reaching us from Vienna than from any other 
part of the world. Musicians and connoisseurs, 
however, were not ignorant of his popularity In 
the Austrian capital ; and the concert last night 
was attended by a throng of accomplished and 
expectant listeners who watched the performance 
with Use most critical care. In the applause of 
«ucb an audience an artist finds the best 
lion of bis title to fame. 

To most of the assemblage we 
Joseffy was a great surprise. When we bear of 
a phenomenal young pianist, especially of the 
modern school, we usually think of a "pounder." 
Joseffy is anything but that, He Is brilliant, yet 
not noisy, dashing without clatter. Neither does 
he dazzle us with flashes of irregular splendor, or 
overcome us with outbursts of passion and tern, 
pest. His playing, full as it is of light, of life, 
of glowing color and of strong feeling, ir justly 
measured and exquisitely symmetrical. Indeed, 
1 is most brilliant when 't is most delicate. It is 
when Josrfly execute* the softest passages of 
Chopin that we feel surest in declaring him tbe 
most dashing of all pianists. Hi* execution is 
not more remarkable for it* facility than for it* 
nicety. There is perhaps no pianist now living 
whose work is so clean. Every note has Its 
exact value and makes its exact effect. Every 
phrase is so clear that it shines ; and every little 
embellishment keeps its outlines perfect- Nor is 
his precision the result of mere mechanical prac- 
tice. It seems, on tbe contrary, to be tbe sim- 
plest expression of a poetical nature highly en- 
dowed with a sense of the beauty of form and 
proportion. Couplet] with this elegance of ex- 
ecution is a wonderful — we are tempted to say 
an unparalleled — beauty of touch. By touch 
we mean the sensuous quality of the tone evoked 
from the instrument through some indefinable art 
in rtriking tbe key, — an art wholly disl 
which has to do with 

of notes rather than with 
of each one. If Joseffy'* style was 
a surprise, hi* tone was a revelation. Few of 
us believed that the piano could produce sounds 
so sweet and so varied. Whenever be pressed 
thc key-board he dropped Jewels from his fin- 
gers. 

He played last night with the assistance of an 
orchestra sympathetically and adroitly conducted 
by l>r. Damrosch. His first selection wa* 
Chopin's beautiful Concerto In E minor. The 
Allegro was played with extreme ele- 




gance and a composure that seemed to give the 
audience some astonishment. The Romanza 
was warmer. In the Rondo tbe blood of tbe 
artist coursed still more rapidly, and here we 
had one of the most remarkable exhibitions of 
virtuosity on the pianoforte that we can call to 
mind. It roused a storm of enthusiasm, and the 
performer was recalled again 
came a group of solo pieces ; in 

and Fugue Mr. Joseffy's style did not 
itcrially from that of other interpre- 
ters ; in two of his own transcription*, or etudes, 
based on Boccherini's Minuet and Chopin's Walts 
in H-ftat, he displayed some of tbe choicest 
graces of his execution, although it must be con- 
fessed that he added little of value to tbe theme* 
chosen for embellishment, and that he robbed 
them of characteristic charms. For a recall he 
played " La Danza," from Liszt's Venetia » 
Napnli. Lastly, In Liszt's E-flat Concerto, lie 
manifested power* in a more stately vein than 
the first part of the entertainment had called 
forth, and so he kept the delight of the i 
increasing to the very end. 

Tbe last lest of an artist Is in tbe i 
interpret the deepest thoughla of the 
composers. It U in this that Von Bulow is 
great- What Joseffy may be in this 
cannot be determined from 

last night. — Tribune, OcL 14. 



TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES.' 
mots itssTRUCTiox* or mi. William m. 

HDHT TO HIS mil- 

XV. 

Yocs picture is not quiet enough. Thing* 
don't keep their place. A picture that '* running 
around might as well be a moose. You make 
too much point of everything. You make every- 
thing count. Look I there '« a sslnfe / Your 
picture is not. It is all in part*. Things tor- 
meat you. Don't hook your eye upon nn object 
and draw it up here just as a lobster catches his 
food. Don't begin by making exceptions ! Begin 
with your rale. Belter have things under-cooked 
than over-done. Food over-doue 1* not fit to 
give to a beggar. 

Be critical ; and keep thing* where they are. 
Keep them in tbe frame. Hang what people 
say — "That bead stands oat so well — from 
the frame I " 

Painting is the representation of thing* that 
are away from yon. You paint what is beyond 
you. First, tbe sky ; then the distance ; next, 
middle ground ; last, foreground, with figures, 
perhaps. Don't make things too visible ! Give 
people spectacles ; but don't spoil your work t 

You would all paint better if you did n't think 
so much of what other people will say about your 
work. Suggestion is the biggest thing in the 
world. It is a great deal bigger than a fact. 
Point lite vague something that you see. Don't 
try to be smarter than nature. 

Distance never lends anything but enchant- 
ment. Don't lose your distance ! Crack ahead I 
You 're a little bit too conscientious ; I mean 
about painting. I want to see you get vague- 
ness, distance, tbe subjections which one thing has 
to another. Learn to sacrifice one thine; to sur- 
rounding objects I You see a calf staring over a 
fence. You paint your calf as be looks to you ; 
but if you paint the sky as you think you see it, 
without any reference to its relation to tbe calf, 
yon II find your »ky stuck fast to his ear*, instead 
of being four thousand mile* away. But I'm not 
going to bother you any more. Yours truly I 

1 Copyright, VSn, by Helen 
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G«l your mind off of your work I 
and then go at it like a cataract. 



I 've carried that portrait u far a* I can carry 
it safely. I know that I am ambitiout; aiiJ I 
know that I should like to go on with it an long 
as I could see anything to do. But I know that 
if I did .n I should carry it steadily backwar.lt; 
so I oblige myself to Mop where I am. I tried 
to represent an impression. I have done that ; 
and to go and get other qualities that I should 
like would be to sacrifice something of the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the whole. 

If yon want to make an impression, you must 
sacrifice as many details as possible. Keep your 
figure strong, and undisturbed by little things 
that binder, not help, and it will strike the be- 
holder like an apparition. If you arc going to 
paint a ghost, you don't give him sixteen rows 
of buttons. A great sweep of vague drapery, 
and a figure in iu 

Hut some people would never be satisfied with 
that. After a Beethoven Symphony they want 
a little Jim CVo*> lucked on to the end of it to 
make it pretty. 

Your background is too yellow. It makes yon 
think of paint. Anybody would know tbat you 
painted it with yellow-ochre. The best thing 
you can do is to paint it right out with black 
and white and cobalt, and paint your yellow tints 
into that Duu'l bury your figures under a 
i of yellow ochre, so that alter a year's 
they come to light, they look wrig- 
, as if they had bee 
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Yoa get a thing yellow by painting it of same 
other color, and then using the yellow only where 
it b needed. If you are painting a tiara of gold, 
paint the band solidly with black and white, and 
then touch in the yellow-ochre, full and frankly, 
ami the tremble of the blue or black will help 
the color of the gold. 



You most 
go in for 



go in 
at 



for something I Yoa can't 



It i*n t always the thing you see that 's the 
best. Put In all the pretty things that please 
your fancy, and you destroy the simplicity of the 



You mast n't be so ambitious I 
"How caul help it?" 
You cant. 

- 1 was told when in Europe, to « work, work.' 
So I began to paint early in the 



Ml can't 
see color 1 

" Yea j and I painted all day, sometimes with- 
out eating, even working late at night by gas- 
light. I did thai seven yean, until I lost my 
health." 

And now for seven years you ought to go out 
of doors, sit under a pine-tree, and say, " What a 
fool I What a fool 1" 



Tna Hereford Kartirtl (IVSth meeting of lbs thras Chain 
of Hereford, Gloucester, sad Worcester! begin September 9, 
with s service, fctlo.nl by fllijuk, with Mn» All«ni, Mi- 
Am* W.IBamt, Man- Enrique, tod Pstey. Messrs. Sto- 
Oucka, W H Coenojiivv. snd Ssurlley ss soloists. See- 
and dsy, Purest! • TV ftfmm, snd Usee't Clmii~.il Om- 
forw (puts 1 snd 41, wtth Mist Thunfejr, Man. IWr. Mr. 
dimming*. etc, sitd Spohr's I'salm: •* How ktrvls are lay 
dwvJiintrs " Third day. Dr. Arthur Sulllnii's Ontario, 
TV Ligkliflkt WorU .Mm Tbarsby, Matt. I'.u. Messrs. 
Coeiinringt and MeGaekia for tenon, sad Mr. Meatier, 
t— ; Jiff wbs^Hsrda's Imperil Mnm. Thee. «**■ 



OUR PLANS. 

As with the waning year the musical season 
grows apace, threatening to be more absorbing 
and more multifarious than ever, we feel the need 
of all the room our little sheet affords for doing 
anything like justice to the musical interests and 
topics of the day. Our columns, therefore, will 
be henceforth devoted almost caclutively to mu- 
sical subjects, although we are not bound always 
to exclude a brief contribution 
or even of a purely literary character, — for in- 
stance, a short poem now anil then, t/ eery good .' 
The literary clement so far has hardly amounted 
to enough, in quantity at least, to justify its in- 
troduction In a paper like this, while we have 
wanted all the space it occupied for matters 
purely musical or in some way related to music. 
Mis* Knowlton's interesting reports of the la- 
mented Win. M. Hunt's " Talks on Art " will stilt 
go on until her stock of notes is exhausted ; but 
beyond this we can make no promises regarding 
any art but music We look for more of those 
readable and instructive articles from Mrs. 
RiUer, in continuance of tbe series so charmingly 
begun with her « Study ■ on George Sand and 
Chopin. That was music, poetry, art, nature, 
all in one! Mr. W. P. Apthorp will still be a 
frequent contributor, sometimes furnishing, as he 
has so well done before, an editorial ■ leader." 
Nor will any of our valued correspondents and 
contributors be wanting, while sew writers will 
he coming to the front. 

Just now we want more room particularly, — 
and we intend to take it, — first, for musical in- 
telligence, a summary of events in all parts of 
the musical world ; and secondly, for brief re- 
views of the more important musical publication*. 
'We have still further plans in pttto to be ma- 
tured before the expiration of the present year 
and volume, for enlarging the scope of this 
journal, so as to make it more fully an exponent 
of the musical activity tbat centre* here in 
Boston, while it will keep an outlook upon what 
is passing elsewhere, and make more full report 
of it than ■ 



i-Verviri, on the other, have struck me a* *o 
well worthy of consideration, from their wholly 
unpartisan origin, that 1 would here try to an- 

Much stress ha* bees laid upon the nn- 
doubted fact that, with tbe exception of the ■ St. 
Matthew-Passion," the Pranx scores of Bach Can- 
tatas that have been performed in Boston (the 
" Magnificat " and tbe " Christmas Oratorio") 
made a very unsatisfactory effect. Thi* is cer- 
tainly prima Jacit evidence against Franz. But 
it would have been nothing short of miraculous 
if these Cantata* hail made a aaliafying effect, 
given under the conditions they then were givea 
under. I would not be thought for a moment 
to hint at any incompetency in tbe musicians 
(singer* and players) who took part In these 
performance* ; the difficulty did sot lie there in 
the least. The difficulty lay wholly in either a 
total want of appreciation, or a total disregard, 
of the fact that the musical condition* three- 
score* demand are different, UKo eato, from those 
demanded by the work* our choral societies 
habitually produce. It is well known that Bach's 
Church Caouiaa were written for very mall 
vocal masses ; even the allgbteat (tody of his 
•core* will show that hi* treatment of orchestral 
instruments, In respect to their mutual dynamic 
relatioits, differed totally from that of composers 
of a later period. In his style of instniiDenta- 
tioo Bach show* little or no regard for that 
superior power of the (bring* over tbe wooden 
wind which was the basis of orchestration in 
Moxart'a and Haydn'* day. In fact, Bach'* or- 



is ROBERT FRANZ A FAILURE 7 

I have been much surprised, since I wrote an 
article on " Additional Accompaniment* to Bach 
and Handel Scores," which was published in the 
Atlantic Mtmthtf for August, 1878, to find a 
great divergence in opinion on this subject among 
musicians 1 have chanced to talk with. I had 
thought Franz's position in this matter as undis- 
puted among unprejudiced musicians a* I now 
think it unassailable- Tbe opponent* of Pranx 
in Germany can be fairly ranked in two classes : 
those of the first class are sot musician*, and 

work in lh« same field has heeTao severely (and 
to my mind so justly) criticised by Franx and 
his friends, that their attitude toward him must 
needs have a polemical character. In tbe wholly 
rabid condition of what might be called " musi- 
cal politics " in Germany, it was humanly un- 
avoidable that such a publication as Franz's not- 
able " Open Letter to Dr. Eduard Hamliclt " 
should estrange from him both Johannes Brahm* 
and Joeef Joachim, and their legion of sworn 
admirers. 

But certain private expressions of opinion by 
musicians who have no manner of personal con- 
nectioo with tbe quarrel between Pranx and 
•, on one side, fur' the L» ipxiger 



an they do like what l* 
tidered as orchestral writing. Even in> font 
passages his oboe or flute parts have ..impor- 
tance In the contrapuntal web of the music such 
as no composer of • later period would hare 
thought of giving them. Each separate voice In 
Bach's orchestra 1* as important musically, and 
should be made so dynamically, as the others. 
It I* very evident that the modern practice of 
doubling the violin and viola parts, so ns to give 
them the supremacy in the orchestra, cannot give 
his scores their due effect. Now Pranx ha* 
scored bis " additional accompaniments " wholly 
in harmony with Bach's style, and the rule* that 
apply to the proper production of a Bat h 



Franz's arrangement*. 

The dynamic relation 
chorus is also an important matter. It i* quite 
plain that choral composition* In which not only 
tbe orchestra as a whole, but every single instru- 
mental part, play* so Important a role as in 
Bach's, will suffer greatly by having the choir to 
large and powerful aa virtually to overbalance 
tbe instrument*. The true conditions for the 
proper performance of a Bach Cantata are to 
have every vocal and instrumental part equally, 
or very nearly equally, strong, ft is almost 
needless to say tbat these conditions have never 
been observed here. Our orchestra has been 
composed in tbe same way, and ha* borne the 
same relation to the chorus, as In performances 
of " Elijah," 41 Tbe Creation," and other work* 
which are scored on a totally different principle. 
Tbe flutes, oboes, and clarinet* have been wholly 
unable to assert themselves against the strings, 
and have been, moreover, rendered doubly im- 
potent by their position on the stage, surrounded 
and deadened a* they were by large choral 
mattes, nnd by having their tone reach the audi- 
ence filtered through that of the violins and 
violas, a process which is admirably adapted to 

which works much ruin with Bach. 

W.P. A. 

(7. fc mat.aW.) 
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A CALIFORNIA MUSICAL INVENTION, 

TUC BOW PIANO AND Tilt VIOLIN PIANO. 

The following history and description of a cu- 
rin'ji poanbly a valuable musical iiulruraent, 
which many will rtmcrabcr to bare seen at the 
Philadelphia Exposition, wo print for what it is 
worth. Not having witnessed it ouraclvea, we 
cannot judge of iu importance. The article, at 
we received it from a writer In California, who 
is well informed nponthe •abject, ii introduced by 
brief historical account* of toe various bow inatru- 
iienu of the violin family, and of the piano forte 
by Itaelf. Bat this U matter so familiar as to be 
inessential to an understanding of tlie new inveit- 
tiofj, so that, considering the length of the article 
lor oar small space, we make bold to omit it. and 
come to the point at once. VVe have no doubt 
of the great ingenuity of the invention, but only 
time and artisU can decide whether it be a real 
gain to music as an art. Whether it is not bet- 
ter that the violin should be a violin, and the 
piano a piano, eai h filling the distinctive sphere 
in art which it has always done, is a question 
which will furce itself upon our mind. The me- 
chanical invention may be very interesting in it- 
self, but the scstlietic, the artistic question is the 
one on which the whole matter turns. Whetlier 
pianists will compose better music, anil perform 
It better, by hiving a quasi violin, or viol, or 
violoncello ingrafted on their Checkering or 
Steinway u Grand," — that seems to be the ques- 
tion. As a general experience, all such mongrel 
product* of the marriage of instruments of dif- 
ferent temperament and genius have proved very 
unsatisfactory to true artists and musicians, But 
now hear our correspondent : — 

TUX nOW nASMK 

The Ant sttrmpt at making a " tow piano " was made in 
JC10, when Hans Harden of Nuernberg in Germany turned 
out aa iralrusnent which he calM - fjamba work." This 
new instrument had a Soger hoard sad was shaped Ilka a pl- 
ane of that lira, U was .upiiliad with cut etruiga, and hy 
preaaur* on 'tat keys thess airings wars thrown aejainsl 
smalt wooden resutrs covered with parchment at*d rubbed 
with rsslfl. Thess roller*, connected by a very narrow bait, 
wars governed by a larger wheel, sad a pedal connected 
with the Larger wheel put the whole apparatus in mutton 
and, by means of friction, produced the wjnds Harden'* 
how piano was Unproved open by Joliann Hohlleld of Ber- 
lin ie 1757. and his improvew.it tuestiated simply in luver- 
iag the roller*, instead of reurhrewnt, with horae.bair also 
rubbed with rsjela, against which the etrUtra were 
by thsaeio* Samoa. After HuhKehl, saren or eight 
msdeeipecinunile with the view of constructing a bow piano, 
bat no word salete of what they succeeded in perfecting. J. 
Carl frrasnsr, one of the bast piano-makers of his time, revived 
the idea of a bow piano, and in lb* free town of VVetxlar, now 
Proas is, in 178*. in Tented one which bad two 
he upper to pier tba pssno and the bwar the 
It was three net sight inches long, ona but 
eight aneoca broad, and on* foot high. 1 

(jrdner was the flrst who mad* an endless bow of parch- 
ment operating over rollers, the string* twine preaasd against 
the bow. It Is not known bow far at was a siaeeaaa. Carl 
Greiner , st his death, ws* |a*js**afaw in hia busineaa by bis 
cousin Han* Greiner, the father of Frederic and George Gnri. 
saw, bet h* waa ao occupied with the manufacture of piano 
forts* that ha paid no attention to the bow paano. The idea 
rested from 1781 till 183a, when Frederic and George began 
to experiment on the bow piano. Many of their ripen, 
menu were rerr costly, and at length the brothers came to 
the conclusion that only by using the natural shape of the 
violin, vkda, violoncello and has*, which had not before barn 
tested, could the sound of the violin bs property isnilaUd by 
maane of Tour endless bone-hair bows passing over rollers 

Taw new idea proved the im erect one, and the new instru- 
ment was pronounced a decided suees 
was srrenged la this way: A double 
viola, and a violin, were fsatcoed in such a way that 
lowed the other according to sire. These instruments were 
then eurmundrd by a frame giving the whole the appearance 
of a small grand piano, and furnished with gut strings, reo- 



I for but sit 



as. This bow piano 
baas, • violoncello, a 
h ■ way that one bl- 
ase instruments were 
whose the appearance 
eilh gut strings, ren- 
baae to the highest treble, si 
ocUies The bey-board waa 



ao arranged that on pressing down the keys a ami 
resting on tlie bind part of the key and at the set 
connected udWsuJ with the Kill* preaeed the string 



of borse hair, enJlee« in iU action, an I parsing orer two r>H- 
m. TWee four bows were put in edition by a II r- wheel 
omweciei with tb* rolW^tbe t1j-wb«*l bring, w*vtn*\ hi e 
treadle. K«h uf tike bur violin* had four Utdip**, aud uree 
tbmm wtUrn brilgee eeventy-Uiree itnnif* p*ve*-vl. 

Th*t vtuud wh prudueed in tb* same iu*»ner m in i 
puna iyriM, mmtty, by praMing tb* ke*.a, but mi tb* b«»w 
piano tb* sounds euubl L* prolonged uvienuitelT by siaoplr 
oontinuiu.; the prcMure on tb* keja, an attribute not pus 
•rated hy tba piaito-fart*. 'Hia perfurni*r was able, by greater 
or tee* pressure mi the here, to regulate tb* rolunsc uf sound 
and nr. in the iwtes with more or Ian npmim, Ob 
ranpv*tiog lb* new jwtruMtwl, tb* <JrriiM*. Re** enncwrte 
hi w Hilar, their native town, in lb* neig hboring towns, I* 
Frankfort^ni -the- Main, ami at man*/ of the rai*t (aebittOvnV 
batbhi|*^tlac«a, where they were received with Um greaet*»t 
•hear by lb* Kft*ueraVt.y aud ttuiie*\l autb>*iU*t. At Frank- 
lort tb* tarif^sUad eomjoatr avotj miMkiu, Aloja SchroiU, 
frequently plaved on it, uwl eipre»wt>i hinuelf aj b.<h.T de- 
li^bted with the bow piaiia. He coniplirofnte.1 the nitwit- 
on on tbe luooeea of Uieir ripen rueiiU, which bad eueeded 
aU etpecUUuna. tkbmiU tveuntnietiiM tb* broUteea Urm- 
mr to Kinil Hteitikubler. hit nw-a |*u(ki*tit t*-.huUf. *vixl lb* 
Uu*r, wbu i* rw* a ni*aaical directur and cumpxmt In Lille 
kn the tHirtiiern part of Frmiice, and rereived frmn Lauia Na- 
pilawi tb* bicaMtdi^ictkMi, U»a - li-.l-ien Medal of Merit,*' 
P**)ed on Um tiittruowiit tmy fr^omtly, and ipoke of it la 
■naocuured ter in* of prai**. 

In Wei.badoi the Uiubeea of Naeeaa een* far tbe invent- 
on to bring the bow piano to her cm tie. The lady waa 
delighted at the performance of Steibkuhler on thie inatni- 
eoeol. At Unit, tbe Queen cf Greece heard the bow piano, 
and riprewM rtvaI Mlif/trtiun. Friix* Kur»renl*r»t, an 
fi-re-Jient jawdge and palmn uf anueir, waa much drii^led 
wilb it, Hy an Kngliibman, (ieurge (j retnrr waa induced 
to lake hie Invent tun to ^i^lajiil, wluw* it a grvtat 

attrartion, and waa highly approved U? Um a*a.\*mm, Uo- 
tcUtUi. On returning t*. (.ientstny, (ireiner and hu feeolber 
reeunMd the ineAufaeUire of piaj^fariea, and ooejUiiaad 
It U\l IflW, when (Muttfe left fur Amnca, kariii< tbe bow 
piano with hla hrother in Genpstny. After 
t«eorge reoetved a teller from hia keotber ilating that 
gui-*rtniiga getting ao dry bad loot tactr elasticity and broke, 
and that to replace ao many atringi apawaird to him too 
costly and tedious an uiwdrrtakiiig, even far once in two yean, 
for mui y penoiie. On hearing ibia Ge.*xe Greiner took an 
more palm with lb* bo* piano, but diaearduig the whole 
idea turned bit attention, while in AaMrica, to Us* luean- 
tit-ii of a more durable and alia)** Untfumensl, to eocee la* 
i|ue«tioii wlieUier Uter* could not be «mtruct*gd an inalru- 
tns-iit banng tteat aire inalead of gut ilniiga, and simple 
upnghaWtiaotang hoew-hair bows, producing 
U>w inatni menta. 



aetina 1* eonatructasd so liial a email upright leeer f**t-M,*»d 
ui the hind (Mrt of tbe key pfeaaas agunat th* l*nt lever 
with a amUt roller, and thia agftinat the bow in unier la 
produce tbe tone. The power of tbia toiM depeada up»a taa 
pnaaare upon tb* keyi. Above tbe atxing* *bre* wodden 
farma are suspended, which can be raised or lowered through 
different pedaila. In there foran, damping buttons are pUoed 
whka reel upon certain points of Um etnug, tbas originat- 
ing **Ue?sole4-taue«. In the irst form, by waicb th* dampen 
loach tbe centre of tb* string, tbe octave in tfigrutet tone 
la prudiioetl. In tbe scttmd farm the damper Uiuchee tbe 
third part or lb* string, and produce* Um 4ft h. In tb* 
tbird farm Um daa-per tnuehas the ftftb part of the string, 
producing the upper Uurd- Tbe entire three Aifgenlet pe*dala 
are governed hy lb* left foo*L" 

la June La, |*ra<eseor Uemenyi, Use ceMemted Hunif>- 
rian violiniai. riaited Sac-~*tncnU> and pre evcnl concerta- 
Wbile in that city he visited Greiner i rooms far the purpoee 

■'f an ! .-tr-. t ' the vint n pa-. .. He ci:-'*»**>J hiui- 

•rif a. lughly Migbted and K r*line<l wilb tbe grand and 
genial idea, and with Um beautiful tnoee produced by la* 
steal enrea and rtolla la>w*. Ha alneeeely wlabed taat Usa 




THK VtOUX PIAiao. 
After compWIng hit plane and drawings, G. Crteine* left 
Sacrainentn, ( , eJitarnsa,Ui Jane, Hit. and riaited bis naUra 
(own in Germany, and tbere, with bis own haada, inad* tb* 
new u Viol m Piano,** having atael aires and upright- tnoring 
bui^se-halr bewa. Ibniag tbe prugreas of the work new idea* 
uf ir»pruvciu*ut m constantly presented thctnachea that fc»e 
years paased away befare the vioJin piajv rv*ce*ed its preeent 
degree of perfection, and was a satielacUoo to its Inventor. 
Tb* news of, lie completion dnrw crowita of Um nobility to 
kuroofua, add be waa invited to visit fr'nnhsfasVon-t*W-Mair. 
and give there a ensttcet, but he waa unable In acorfa, as the 
Centennial Ktpusitioei waa cUm at IWid. la lHTii th* new 
instrusnent waa stpoeed at tb* Faluliltion In iTaiuulalphia, 
and a few months a/Lrr lie arrival a part of the roof of tba 
main biiildlng ftU In, and as it wtu raining heavily in the 
oigbl time, tbe violin pt&no and qwanlities of other g^oda 
wrra mora or leas iaguiad. At the close of tbe Centennial, 
the nutrumcnt, liter being tboroagbly tyrertwaled and re- 
paired, waa motived Um foal 
thence to Sacraoaenln, tbua al 

stand all (atigwea of traneportalioc and any change 
mate. At the fcpoeetkm the vkdin paano waa 
tbe attraction for admiring crowds who asranad never to 
weary of listening to lie anlea, and pradirtad a ha/vdt-ufne 
fortune far tbe per se v ering Uiventar. During th* progress 
of th* Centemiial EthlldUnn, ui mi. ntha, all the FeUtern 
Uronble notice of Um no- 
on tbe violin and a 



■KI T irvT/ll af^ini M)U IT- 

spring to Clihcago, and 
•atavfartnrii) that (a can 
and an* cliange of ell. 



^"'^TerT-T 
mt>k»lerttieef**tabliasYtd 



,;l,»UJ iU 



bad been felt tut a long time a desire to produce, on tb* 
piano, continuous sounds similar to thus* of tlw violin — 
writing to th* I"hiladelphia PMc LtJ'jtr, thus speaks of 
tb* new instrument: — 

- George < ireiner. of Sacramento, Califonl*, eshiblle a 
unique and iaterewtina; instrument, of whleh be u the ia- 
veaUir, that si, a vioUn niaao, or a piano which, in addition 
to the ordinar; tone, gives a probKared note similar to a 
violin or a 'cello, and produced br the aame menna. that is, 
drawing th* lane of burse hair acraw the atrirafs. The 
form is stmUar to that of a grand piano, but the principle 
can be introduced in aoj shaped piano. The etringiog con- 
sists of ordiosry steel puuao-etrintr* of seven octave*. Each 
tun* ha* a string, and each airing bat an upright vlolia boa. 
TVs bow arrangement la naede of ■ steel 
which tbe violm bows are placed. This 



man l would soon be generally uitrodooad. 
The violm piano can be uaed aa a aolo tnstrumant, like th* 
piano faarte. U can Le uaed in churciMa, in private f*?» ■!< -i-»*e, 
and as an at?oocnp*ii.nxeiit to any kind of musical Untru- 
menk end also the human voice, when It girea very genrrai 
4*iuf»vrt*on. As yet, no oompoeer baa written m usie in. 

l**i;* ;r*i i»n . .. ir.s f .r ll. , r tlrin, ... I -.1 tl vr, < a 

large Arid for such MipusiUwi. Aa tbe violia piano ia ca- 
pable irf laxisUiged sounds. It wilS be found mncb rjuaer to 
produce racb-amndiug niu*nc for It Uua for tbe oowjeoon 
piano, tba full auund of which ta <** but W*B*Wn)kWf 4*J U 0 k O U m 
Tbe key tsoard of tbe vtolia piano ia Um auue aa Uaat of tbe 
piano forte, but the Uxaeh of lb* lingers ia eubrely diirerecst. 
In tab* former Um player [sresar* mi tbe keys. f*oducirig a 
stronger or a>fler sour*d aa he may wiah, while on the com* 
mun piano tbe fingering ie a euixeeBUsti of atrokes or bans- 
niering- The pedal which oontmls the bow frame of tbe 
ifotin piano can I* nsoeed by tbe perfornirr's lint or by 
snsaiM of a crank gonwiial hy anotiMT pereon, or by clock- 
work ir it atiould not be rniiveuknt for bias to move tbe 
pedal for bimetlf. Al first all piano pemyen rW) it diAeult 
to piny on tbe violin piano for the rwaanii that tbey §rt ao- 
cuavts^ned to stnk* ui a bainuatring way, abaraaa th# per- 
farnter on a violin piauo nsust learn to prase bia aSngera on 
tb* keys aa UMrioliaut doea bis bow mi Um string* la* 

sbvwn by a twrfartner^wbo thoroughly vvSknHnd* Um' in- 
stnanwiit- To erpect tbeon frooa otbm would be u oarieaa 
aa in I <a4 fur the latent Iwaniies uf the genuine Cremona 
frooa a novice waoa* kiiowledge of the violin caosee him to 
be a welcome rlsitor at a negro !*wak-dowa. 

The acboi, of the rtolin paairo la much alaeiJar than that 
of tbe pbu»- forte, and ean be uaad a great letjgth of tinM 
without raqtanng any repairing. The fr.rt*oo of th* burse - 
heir on the polished atari wire* ie to alight thai tbe bow* 
can be uaed far yean without tbe lues of a single bur, a 
rrvin of peculisW cumpotitiot. being need far sbarpening th* 
bowa. Sboustd rircunissaMicea require the insertion of a near 
bow, it ean readily be done, and tbe tame chancier of 
emind will he retained; while in the cent of the piano- fewte. 



almuUI a new liammw be raiuirssl. It is diilirull to pruduce 
the same character. Tb* sound of lb* violin peaoo, like Ike 
nolin itself, Uiiprove* the l ees eir H Is plajad U|wsi. 

From what has been above written enuc*muig it, k will 
l» appareiu: that there ia no reason why th* nolle piano 
Sanaa* not become a leading musical Instrument. The at. 
tention of manufacturers ia called to the fact that the in- 
struments differ so widelv that tbe manufacture of violin 
pwuios will not interfere with that of piano-forte*, and that 
the general liOroductsou uf tbe former will establish a new 
and important Induelrv, giving em pert men t to thousands of 
srtuaas ia fartocrea, whkh ma; be carried on in connection 
with piano-fust* soteMiahiaents It would bs a matter of re- 
gret should th* violin piano remain longer withheld from 
the musical world. In law violin piano there is a new and 
interesting field in which enmpewen who thorough!* under- 
etand the instrument may display their genius and ability. 

The writer feeb satisfied that th* violin piano ia destined 
to beeoene * general favorite with all lovers of musae, sad 

th* ieveat- 
of violin piano*, 
tbey would be well rewarded for their labor and outlay, be- 
aides receiving th* gratitude of the music losing auUre. 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Tltta la the season when thee* little icaovts of Ave to s 
migratory en wis, which go walls lag over our wl 
nearly all the year, eosec down upon the city I 
little brief alleuUon before tba tagger planetary 
give r.««vrt. r>x 'l»r <*iu>Jt.- r e, n*,e got the s 
up for llieir annual revolution* (Them '* luised metajihte for 
you 'I Itilt many of these little concert companies arc like 
planets, too, in I hat they ere mt ell it es about eunic central star; 
one of then, actually takes Ike name of " Pleiades;" whether 
the " Inst l*leiad " is among tbeni we are not informed. In 
has been visited of late by various smell 
who give as the old aiiaceilaneoua eurt of 
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string* of mint, each cVcuLted to entrap An 



Wf have had the Carbeta Pattl troupe three time*, with 
the creel Mueic riaO lienlly half HIM. lint tht humor ot 
artpiane* pfruiM with plentiful *itrnciug. Mom. Patti ia 
chat the alway* waa, a 



technical way arcuiupllvhnl vnealla 
nn and Inlla, and aha aui raxih 



tiuet and bright, throughout a wide inpemno comraeai abe 
can eaecute with the preeiiion of an imlrumetil the ntoal 
difficult and florid pieaign; the can boM out a high lot**, 
ewelling and dinilniehiiMr ill volume to a marvtubui degree, 
and abe it very fond of doing it. In fact ah* la a oonittnrte 
Bvak but hi perfect order. Em? bod; know* it, and mt;- 
hod, my* it; there ia but one mind about her; ao that our 
bwnible opinion ran bardlj go aatraj in tbla. But tht *itig. 
ang la with out <** iperh of tool or feeling; the only expre*. 
aHin la a certain genial r^od-naturetlncaa, the tame in all abe 
dot*. The Aria thru /fij-V.rt.., therefore, and that other 
tei|(lit but eouile** Verdi melidy, A'rwnwi, wrviami t feeind 
the right iatcrprtier in her. l>r. Arne'e •• Where the bee 
aueka " waa firm with a plaiful grace. And her Spaniab 
aonga. t hough some of thuee wDd about* were ooanelj aver, 
powering, wen given with a deed and freedom, aa well aa a 
fa* eiecalion, that ph-aerd liee aadienca mightilj. 

For tupporl Mine. l-allt had Stg. CUeapU'eUei, apparently 
a frenchman, of good presence, whoee voice M a ban too* of 
good quality, arBirced with irrsaoto. He Bang weB worn 
Aria* he Verdi, Faare, Mallei, etc., hot made no tttuu* 
Imprcuian. The pianirt, Mr. Henry Ketten, ia remark.!** 
in tone reapecta. There ia great deciaion, certainly, dle- 
in hit loach, and in hie pureeing; eierj detail 
clearly 00b He baa great raecBtlon, and great 
ebowe itaeh- aa much in hla drlieala pee- 
_ 1 aa in bia frequently too buiiieeow fortuaunoa. Liaet* 
Hungarian lih-xpoody. Nu. 3, waa >«. crlecllvriy rendered. 
For an encore he plated Uaat'e tranaerintlon of Beethoven'e 
Tarkwh March, with chxk.lik* preetaiou of time and aceenl 
(rightly eu), and admirably In aD respect*. Ilk own little 
genre ronipoaltlona {" Margaret at the apianing wheel." 
" Spaaiieh Swranada,- and - CaatagnrtU " I aboard a delicate 



October 211, which certainly waa, in one point of view, a re- 
markable lign of the timer, — a sign of progreee, Lf thing* 
are what tbey aeeni It waa limply a claeaical Chamber 
Concert [Violin Quartete. etc .1, in I be great Muaio Hall 
(an unit place, of course), and actually liatemd to with re- 
epeclful silent*, and heartily applauded after nary number 
by two UkiumuhJ people ! Such thing* were never teen tit 
year* ago. Toe manager* bad announced Man*. Gerater fee 
that evening, but 111 health delayed her coming over to thi* 
euuiitey, and the whole programme had to be changed. It 
we* an original thought to engage an excellent Quintet 
t lob Iran New York, coci*i*ting of Mia* Line Anton, pian- 
ist, and the Ilerren Kichtrr and Van Geider, vinbniala, 
Kiech for viola, and M idler, cello. Al*o Mica MatiliU 
Phillipp., the contralto, and Sbrnor Knndo, > Ha* tenor, 
one of the new member* of Col. Mapleaou* opera troupe. 
TV* vocal avlecllone, though well lung, wen of a hackneyed 
kind compared to the lii*liuo*«i*ax, which wan : A beaaitl- 
ful String Quart* of Haydn (Op. 64, No. 6 in Ii); Beet- 
hoeen'i kontanta in Kj Violin Solo by llerr Riehter; piano 
*c*o : a tarantella and the great Toccata and 1 ugue in l> minor 
by Itech. very creditably rendered by Miaa Anton ; a alow 
movement from Itubinatmn'i Quartet ia fvflat (Op. IT, No. 
a); the CanawMtU from Mrndekm.hu* Quartet, Op. 19; 
an Adagio and a 8cU*mnurtt«i (Carl Schubert and F. 
Kieal tor 'cede auto; and three rmivecuenl* of the Schu- 
mann Quintet with piano. Verily a bountiful quantity, con. 
tuirring tb* quality, for the itigeetkm of a great popular 



men', that li^raaiiciT^iVcncr lo.c* to 



fancy and nan eaqulniteiy phtyed. Ilia paraph raae on r'.'ui. 
too, in elrree in ita way. lint we wen tree pleaacd with 
hie interiHTtation* of Chopin. particuUrly the IVmmeiai In 



A nal, in which the 
it waa ettremely noiar. 

Deeadslly the flneat artart of the group era* the violence] 
Gat, Mr. brnret Ik) Munck. whoa* tone, *yle. feeling, ant 
cution. place bim awxng the real niaaten of hia 1 when ao 
hnndled) mo* npreaaie* In-rument. Ill made a one ba> 

w« with i-iatU". Fantwla on the 

during thai *»«■ Inautilul •• I'hantoen d 
M La Daalr," alao mad* a capital theme lor the 
but Swrrele a variation*, in their forced tranaT 
etfcet, U,jho» off tin 



Mia* Peraii Bell will be rrmemlwred here a* a atrocg and 
healthy Weetern girt, who became one of the furenioit of 
Mr. Kiebberg-c violin pupil*, playing the Herb Ctncoane, 
and wurka of Ilka calibre, In a way that aatonialied people. 
1 year* vine* aba went abrcml fur further itady and 
bach married, a well trained winger with a ■•ret 
nl Ml vkaliiuit. Sig. Laandro Cam pan an, and 
hie wife, Pete* Ball Campanan, gam their fint cwveart hut 




Hen our review mutt ranee for want of mom. 
•ore to epeak of which occurred tl 



There la 



MUSICAL COKUESPONDKNCE. 

Cnicjiuo, Oct. IS. — Ourmuaical aeaaon haabeen aoinc 



nurober* then era* a 1 
nnenieiii, and eenttu 
obaerve wet lacking, 

On Saturday, October 4, Mr II. CWenoe Eddy gun hla 
flrat organ reeltal with lb* fullnwing prnernunnae : — 
Fan team and Fugue In 0 minor (Book LL Nn 4 b 

Ht\ c\ 1 1 fiH*v— 1 j r**^, ■ 

Ai:^u<" in It- Hi .... . Ummint I1H33-). 
iDtnxaBttiaoa tbd Yuution.*, Op. 45, . Mttktl (1&17-). 
(Tbane from Bretborcn'i ViaixAurU SocaU Id JL, Op. 1UB). 
Soon; ikl Kt »u ein Ttiuni " . | , , 
" (h^-l^mecneSeel." . } Um * 
Mr, Jama* GUI, 
Organ Symphony in U minor, No. 6, Op 41, 

(Mu«) CM. It-Kite-. 

I. Allegro, — II. Adagio, -III. /Vv,- 

AUegro, - IV. Allegretto, V. Simile . . Venire. 
(Flnt tima In tbla cmu.Uj ; 
Aria : L 0 ruddier than the Cherry " (feten " Ada 

and tlalatea " ) ifandef (1S*5-17»9). 

Mr. J erne* GUL 
'• Orpbeu*." a Sympbonic Poem . , . Xiari (18I1-). 
Cncert SaU Hi tflal minor . . TUeU (lBlfl-leVIS). 

Mr. My waa greeted eeithueimtically by the 
and hi* piaytaig waa aoartletle a* to win for hla •till 
appreclalloo. The prograniape waa well arranged I 
the aliibty of the organltt. rerfc»|.< the Inlerr* may be 
eaid to centre in the New "Organ Symnbuny "of W'kliir- 
It ia a work of much beauty, although rather king to come 
late on a programme. It bringi out new emxta In organ 
plaiing, houoer, and will intereet mutleiant. even if it ma/ 
the flnt hearing. Mr. 
Gill eaog the pretty eong* of Laaeen in an enjov.Ue 




; tbii year, and altbongh we have 
, tbey wen rneetly of minor Impor- 
! a number of fine entertain 



what tardy in i 
had a number of c 
tance. Y* in the I 
menta an coming to ot, and a* early aa a«t weak the 
Strakcexh Italian Open Troupe will vlaU oar city. It will 
be an honor for me to Ineinuit 10 the Jotiiar*i. .ord -arbor* 
of our mutic, *«.»p|«uiled by inch rrnecliuiia aa are called 
up m the mind by the lime-iitcluree that will be given in 
my neanng. In tbla Weatern land, when ell ia activity, 



ring with a better ep- 
f aeutimetil than at thi* 



dranoelopoiU 
have held Urn 



tiv* but far from nui 

of amal and delicate mould, with face "eicklled o ar with 
the pale cut of thought,'' evidanUy of a l 
who play* the violin with greet purity and ei 



i of tone, 

I a good deal of eaecuticei. Hn bate b not btrge, and he 
Line* mere to the emntiima.] than to a vigorou*, manly 
ttyle, aeemiag rat* kn hit ebrnaent In the EUCgW " by Bai- 
lini and the - Sonata" {Heaven aan the rnarkt) by Pter- 
in >m. Y* ther* b eocnetbliig pnetie in hla feeling, which 
waa ehown to men advantage in the Andante and I'obmaiee 
by VlautUenp*. of which he played the latter movement with 
great fin and vena. In the great Schumann Quint* (fir* 
movement) with ['laacobrte by Mr. Lang, and Meean. Allen 
and tb* brother* lleindl, be lei! a good performance with eplrrt 
and iiitelligetwe; eo, too, the delightful Quart* by Haydn, 
in H ttat, Op », No. t, which eloeed the antertabimenl. 

Mam Campanari ehowetl curb aueultml power end maa- 
tery in her violin eolo, the Air tmil.nl by Vuwibtmp*, tW 
ere wondered U her eeeklng a new career aa aiuger. Sha 



haa a good voice, ewe* and full, with a plaaaaiit timbre or 
tone color, and the sang three little eonge by (louuod in a 
ttilc aimpk) and eipraaliea. Rat Rceaini'a a Una voce * i» 
•amewhat beyond her power of caiy eireutkm ; ia the high 
paaaixea her eeaea aeemed (trained, and then waa a ecrtain 
pupil-like uncertainty in the wbde ecitirt. 

Mr. Lang, baudm hie maaterly piano playing in tlx Schu 
maun QuinUt, played the Sret moverueiil of Kublmleiii * 
Concerto, Op. 4ft. which ia of a highly romantic and kantaaia- 
Kk* Sonata form, and very inbrnetirag, Mr. lenailoae aketch. 
inc in the ceehe.tr*! acanin|iatilniet.t on a aaceead paano. 
W. tnut Ihu) Irti* couple will la) beard again, and by a 



carta. We can apeak Only of Ik* I 



and tb* nub of the muney-rueken bmde an excitement to 
Ibe Ktu. our muaieal circle* are often affect etl by lueemodic 
nirlueiicea, konieticuc. diiadvanta geuu a to our vteady prugvea*. 
Tbe Ion of change and novelty often enter* into lb* public 
liking to each a degree ai to make ue area caprictoua In our 
taate. What the public will oupport mo* enlhuil * * r ea l l y one 
teuton wiU pat* .itbuut much notice the neat, and aoene 
new fane, will be lb* IrU ofthe hour. In matter* of laoene 
t thi* micartalnty of public teat* la often a teriowt bin- 
mncement. Many mutical organiaationi 
for a abort period upon the tidal wave 
of luce***, otdy to oijd themaelve* migulfed by the changing 
current* c4 (tutjic di*approtation, which Ibe leeath of a new 
mnaation called into bring. In the muai ea l circ***, when 
oonuderod in their wide* eenae. there w no fixed atartdard 
c4 jmlguienl, but the emotional element of capoe. eeema to 
be, to a large Client, the prevailing element. Ae lung a* 
thi* oouditiou ia a fact, ao long will three be an uncertain ti 
in reward to taw pubba eupaun gtvan to praiaewoeliiy un- 
dertaking* for the advariceaeeeit of art. 

During the paat aaaaon our home organ'utationi bad to 
make every effort to keep tliemaelvm buanctally itroug 
enough to live, and although they obVred to the public iu- 
leeeelicuj cnuorete * ebicb noble norki wen performed, 
their (ucceae waa hat that uncertain one that a breath can 
eweap away. Y* our public gun Sbg,IMO fur an opera 
•aaaon of two weakt, a bub turely indicated that money wat 
plenty enough. A* I lookout upon the opening eaaaon, and 
watch the active prcparution* that an being made by our 
bocne muaieal aoeictuw lor the pubUc'e pteeeurc, 1 can but 
with that tbey will receive tb* appeeciatiun and hearty 
aupport which they ao richly ntervt. But uncartainty muet 
be made to gin way befcn a eteadfa* .tendani of taala on 
the part of the pubuc, which will *ui.|Kirt that which ia ex. 
relleiit and beautiful becawee tbey love it, tcun our muaieal 
enterpriara obtain a healthy, llfc-tuatainuig etiateixe, To 
do thia, then it hat one way, namely, to educate the pablio 
muaicaily, until tbey approct-itc ebat i* bnutiful by tmiir- 
•mg rl« it u *u. Tb** ediKation can only become generally 
tby muiic loven an willing to 
tribute to the art tbey call beautiful by paying totue- 
thlug toward It* tuppcet. When we eee la* eooie of our 
rich people aid la the advance, 
auppuct lilarallv the undertak 
then we will reaiiae that lb* art ia taking a poaitite I 
their regard. Then uuiioal cuHun will no longer 
areectKoi but a reality. 

From three rerlecticoi I turn to emtio* briefly ecene of the 
concert* ce* the month. The fir* of any nut* waa a Piano- 
forte recital by Mi*. E. M. HunUugtoa of New York. She 
bad the aaaiatance of Mr*. C. D. Stacy, Mr. June* GUI. end 
Mr. Frank Baird. The pbxnotorle iclrertion* wen •• End* 
vcan Lied," Scbumanti; IVilomuae in A flat, Chopin; 1* 
roovemenl of the Cnuotrto in (J minor, Kaff; " Kti.ptn- 
di* " No. 10, laaxt; and imalirr pieeea by Heneelt, Rahtu- 
Whik tb* lady'a 
a fine technniu.. and it. 



I ban never heard the 
prvcialion of tbe diflerent ibade* 
recital. 

Mr. S. G. Pratt gave a piuiofort* recttal under tb* aua- 
pveea of Park luexxtute. pri a an tuig lelerttoni from Bach, 
Beetboven, Scbumann, Chopin, llupcnt, and LiaeL He had 
an eppreciative audleno* which axemtd to *n>oy hi* playing 
very much. Between the number* came mm* ei.uga from 
Schumann, Fran i, Sekimdorf, and on* by Mr. Pntt. Tbey 
were rung by a tenor veiee. 

At Hrrahey Hall on Saturday hut we had the fir* Cham- 
ber Concert of the aeaaon by Mr. Eddy, Mr. Lewie, and 
Mr. Eiohhcim, misled by Max* Denimon, lopraao. T hey 
played tb* Trio No tl, of Haydn, and tb* Trio Op. 1, No. 1, 
of Usethoveei. Mr. le-r* played, bcude*. a Keanause from 
Op. S7, by Kin; and Mint Ininaenon lang then aongi 
by Kulonatein aad cat* by KtrtW. Aa tbla cat the tr* 
appearar^ce of Ibeaa gentlemen In trio playing thai at* ton, 
lb*/ wen not aa fully in lymnatby with on* another at tbey 
will be after more opportunity of practice together. While 
their performance bad many enyojibl* pooita, it wat out 
each aa to carry tbe critical uetener beyond lb* bmiU of 
qualiraed praitc. 

Mr. Emil Uebling haa underlined for a number of •• Mm 
eloal Evening* " to be giveu by himeelf and pupil. 1 at- 
tended tbe tint one, and **w tbe mult* of bie leaching in 
aom* intelligent playing by hi. pupil*. 

Mr. W. S. B Matbnvl wiU ahortly glv* a number of 
lectum upon mutinal iiili/ftct*, Illuatrated by good piamaurte 
play lag rrveo Uie work* of tbe repeaarntative ooeopueen. He 
has been eery nnrenful In that Una of work, and is creating 
and eslandmg muaieal inter***, in a way calculated to ad- 
vance a love for *b* l. beet in art- C. H. B. 

B.LTlHOxtK, OrroHEn 21— Since the beginning **> 
tbe month we have bad «veral c«e»»et., U« I tal.au 



u tb* the aeaaon may be eaid to hate f 

rnencetx. 

Impurtartl addition* are tn be made In tbe Ceeieervmtory 
nnurranitne. A ehorue x* now being formed which will 
meet uuoe a work during the winter for tbe cultivation of 
ovatoeio manic with a view to producing an oratorio m tb* 
apring. If |ieacticauble. There wid alao la a eeriea of tnuuly- 
three string quartet, (weekly) far the special brnelll of lb* 
m*m ten. U the cbomt. All thi* alll be under tbe direction of 



Prof. Frita Fmoke, wbo ha* been appoinud vocal raitruetor 
Ifor (ieimaa masic, Prvf. baraldl eoiuinuiog to teach accord - 
ing to tS* Italian metbod I- Prof, r ineke it from the good ut- 
Ue dty of Wiamar, near Scbuerio, tbe cnpil*! of Met* lenburg, 
and being* with him tb* uu at aatlafactory credential* been 
Dr. Laughane, and other eminent foreigii autborUtee. II* 
bat been foe come yean director of three ainging eocietiee, 
two in Wramar, and one iu Sehweriu. ia a good viotm.it and 
organ i*. and baa earned aom* reputation abroad aa a critlo 
aad lecturer on muavcal lop.m. Bealdea taking eharge of 
Ibe choru* and faring quartcta, Mr, Flnclie alll lead liar vio- 
lin* In tb* orchc*tra. Tbe eyrwphociy enncerta an to 1* pat 
<*> a more reliable footing that winter — pecuniarily. Sub- 
acripticei* will be taken aa uttatl, but then a ill be a aurHcirnt 
from the Institute to iruuare a larger < 'rebel r* 



that of la* aeaaon. Annual membership tickets are 
again being toll at the rule of $10. admitting the bolder to 
eight eymphony coliceela, eight pal. lac 
three airing quart**, the lecture* of I 
the Peabody cboen* If qaabied. Certain! 
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tickets foe Uw rrmphoi.y concerts an pat at 91, 
: bm person to eight concerts snd to the public re 
. ii 'xililc mmiii tickets, admsulug two penality $8, 
I doubt eery much whether * symphony orcbnlra aw be 
had anywhere far lew. U>u U» Hguree. TV n^n.,. 
fur Ibn bm not yet been decided on, u tlx orchestra will 
IKK begin rehear, in, until HeoernbeT 
The ' •• -day Cluh, „f .bid. I wrote you but viator, 
■ to pay rani.ler.hu, more attention to uiaic here 
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eftor than it ha. dona. 

The Ma ball of Uw dab ( which a Id a matt rjroaperous 

I Intended 



R.«x > i. Jomrr, lb* II 
lural l li^ ^^T|\Tdo , N«. I 

Mil Srrrnox wfl] begin a arrira of oj 
at UMGIoba Datura. Oeubar 17, by a 



ill llorllcul- 



« performances 




" ~ • — •■, a; a company oonaieting 

dnvwt entirely „f mident iinulelena. .Inhere Crow, fli.,. 
«*Wj i wiO be given by tha following wall kuo.1. emeen; 
Mla> Laora .Schirmor, Mia rtara Poole, Mr. I -barb* K 
Adam., Mr. Alfred Wilkie. Mr. Prank Moulton. Mr. Henry 
G. Peekee, Mr. Clarence H Hay. Tkwre will be a chivrr., 
of forty, and Mr. John C. MoUaJ, wll ba Ih. musical d- 

■Inr. 



favorites •* tha Crystal Palace 

out be named: — 
Pwnerel Marrh of a Marionette . . 
M.funn tttvutte 

Minuet for Strings 

Air il. lUllet and Shepherd Mdodj 
Two Minuets (few Serenade No. 1| 
Donee of Nymph, and Kespen . . 
Air and Gavotte (Suite In D) . . 
Cmi e tl l far Siring. 

VorapM to Third Act, King Manfred .' .' 
Hence of 1'eralan j la.es (La Kol d. Uhore 



Ambi-tMM Tk'>m-ig. 

JkicdMki 




_ I rtctilar 
—a of Mr. Urn*, 
Of Ih* concerts lately given ben, that of Mi*. Katie Cecilia 
Oul d i at ni i eptcial mfc.lion. True 70000; lade ratamed to 
Baltimore, her tMlrea city, after an aliaauee of e?nie eight 
irwn, which were mainly .pent at the Stettgart OgajM* 



to (lea on. |vrefcan.nce, end than proceeded to Ci,.clu«avti 
where aha haa horn engaged by Mr. Thonuw to play 111 eon 
cert during the coming aaaasn. 

The Italian open, uwder Mas Strakoerh, gave bur per 
fanuaaeaa bam watt to poor bowses, owing, ho doubt, to the 
exceedingly doaa wmhil, far the leading ' 
p»xl. and the fact that tlx enriaatin« 
rraiaotn were edoetad tlKKlid " 
bar The Aid" perform*, .« 

far aperial attention. Tha troupe u peotaUj the beat, aa re 
«anla the boding pcrforoiera, that Mu Strakoach liaa erer I 
had. The Mia** Singer, sad lie Hefcrnm. aed the Maura 
Patroneh, Hturti. and Cawteinauy each cocabbaa, mora or 
lm a ewod roice with tnae hattrainie Inwtiaeto. They ren- 
dered Verdi'* laet open in a meaner owaarring the hhgheet 



Onm. — FaUmim bad delighted audieooaa at the Bow- 
too Theatre laet week, and thia week ba* been *u*o*eded by 
a return 10 Hmo/en, both by the •• Ideal ( !) Open Com- 
pany," which cooalata, howeier, of r„W iinoera, wot ahwd- 
owy aprite. and nttlee, to wit; Mlee Adelaide I'halUppa, Mbja 
Mary Ihetw, Meowe. M W. Whltwey, Fealtaden, IW- 
™°J' and otacre The Emma Abbott Company opened at 



Our brief reausKl (Sept. 87) of the Blrmfaurhani FeetUat, 
waa aortdmudly dipped nf Ita but two llnee, and ao onUtted' 
to mentxei /arnef in A'ojrnt aa the grand concluding feature 



Hk«« Ricilann \V u,«u U a perwin temfjini; to I 
brettiat. Kncbe'a deacriptinn of a day paaeed with the cw 
poeer, the &Tmer haaanieriat out tha wordi, the buter the 
' !• Jtr^eotertalMiBr. Wagw arrired 



or the Icwdlci; character, are rorr 
•arttlKwaj r/wlnre, Lmut, and 
.Id har. noad. U tha more popu- 
■ ww the ooJtr «. which call. 




taxrmw. The aeheme of the 94th aeriee of Saturday 
ncerto at Ik* C'ryatal Fawn it anoounord. Then will be 
enty U.rer wrwerta. >lra. befure awl twelre after CJirfct- 
«, oan.oamuni; October 4. " 
tlnoo. oa euudwrtor. A.uuow the in,-wa.»a t_. wil j u 



The aine> concert reeenUy ghwn ben by CorlotU Patti 
waa a raoal iuartietie afhir tlun««hout, If weeiorpt the -cello 
playing of Mr. [I* Murxk, the aeaertaon for the mm part 



playing of Mr. lb) Murxk, the _ 
being of the ntnmely friroloua ordar. 

Leaf errnUig yoor correopondatit had the plawrare of 
bearing Mr. Anton HtreUoki, the recently arrived piauiat. 
l'iano Keeiuda an of ran oorarrmn ban. Mr. Stn- 
leaki played from mininrj the foOowing rather bugthy pro 
gnmme, anal in a manner to keep the intenat aim to th. 

ikwM— 



and Fugue D 



Ulga A mafar 

Sonata 1> minor Op. 81, No t 



llaroaniUe, Velar A-4at,' Nottama'c-iharp, Bal- 
lade, O minor, Klude Op 10, No, S,rAMowoiai 



£,tck— r.oafo, 
Moaurt. 

Arc/A 



sethorenr Tha nine .Sympboniaa, nured In 
logical order (at the laat aim. Concert, r 

ri.„ t'l_ U a at . a . .. 




tfemee. 



Im KaieiaM cTeraaefewri 

Minnetlo Arnaterf 

Mw'e Branlgang, (Lohengrin) . . . Wagiur—Lutl. 

{••M 1 Jloanotna. 

He is t yowng man, only twenty-two yean of age, of fine 
healthy jdiyjune, and hi. touch ia h>th pnwerful and aohtile 
Hie moat nliafectory perforinanon wen the Bewtboeeo So- 

» Chopin, 



The Bueslan oaarloe nhibitod a I 
break-nock speed of the Ksbinal 
' I lo lietau to. 



. te, and the 
eocicthlug 

MtalcL-s. 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

LOCAL 

Mu. ARTHUB ,'n.unv t> really coming, and will con- 
duct a performance of antral of hie compoetUona (771 ■ Prod. 

.Soa, probably /. Jfrmorvna, and other work.) at the 
llrat Handel and Haydn Concert for the oaaarm, Sunday 
evening, No*. %\- Iteeteorsala have cvMnroenoed with vnuauol 

alacrity, nearly 000 siranra bo the rhorua The Afro.ua 

wil be given Ilea. 2S, and /enaof « E gjpi on Knrter 
Sonday. - MU Kmma Thunby la drnniUvdy engaged for 
tha triennial Festival in May. ^ 



their cbrceio- 
of the Serin). 
The Ural Mneiuant of an unfinUhed rulln Coenarto. 
1 1.j.l..' Symphony In K-fkn, No. a of Sokeuon Set (first 
time at these concert.). Symphony la D, •• U Cbaaee," 
No. t of Kietm Uledernraon a Nr. Uition (Ant time at 
tbeoe tonorrta). 
Moeort: Symphonr la C (No. «l. Soeenad. for Strings, 

an 1787 (a rat time 
- » Idooamou » (Brat 
time at lime ooooerUI. 
Scbjmimm: The f™ Symphonin, pJand I. their clirooo- 

herioal ordar (uafan (sniaaaava). 
Mrvvdeawohn : ••Antigone" (with condensed reading), the 
chord parte to he sang by laslie'e Cholf. The concert 
will Iwj.an.arud by Mr. Henry Lestia. and hi. reartwotod 
choir will on LhU common ring arnral of Its moot favurlt, 
uu^,,,rsn-.iid ptaon. Scotch Symphony. Octrt fc, 

Sobubart; A " Schabart I-rogramsae " will open the ofter- 
(^oriolmaa aeries, m the 81at Januarv. in coi„r,wvDuraU«i 
of Schubert 0 birthday. 
Wsper: « Fesat Orarton." n SharWrf-IdylL'' 
"^^•^J""" 0 ™ «• ' Them, by Haydn. FW forts 

•u ^'* M * , ' , * , *" wwk » an larw to oor pngramaM. 
the following : — 

H. Hofrotann: Srmphony, a Frithjof." 
Kaff 1 » Spring Symphony (No 8, in A). 
Lists! Symphonic Poem, Nc. 1J, "The I 
err). 

VVsimer: Sesnw from » Die Mei.tmlnger," as smnesd 

for the C<.ncert-ro<ini be the cumpoaer. 
Verdi I Ballet Mwilo, a The 4' uur Sessm,, 

Sariliani " ). Overture to a Amldo " 
Rul.lnslein : Srmnbnnie Dra 



Hoohs, hmigry and eahau^, Irt tall hi. pen, dnn-t faint 
tog. " What '. the nvattor? •• adied the c«i,|,«r Ian, 
hungry." "True; I had forgotten all about that; let oe 
hate a hurried .nark and go on again" Night come and 
found them Mill at work. •■ I waa ahattered, rtnpefird." 
eaya Kocbe, - My heed homed, my Irmpim throahad I 
vns hslf mod with my wiM wjarch after strange wort, to 8t 
the itrangc muiie. He was erect atill, vigorous and Imh aa 

log hi. infernal puvnn. tcmfylinr BM St hut. as I ravesieed 
dsiwng sbnut me on every able hia eccentric ahadow, east 
by the lantortic reflectiona of the lamp, .nd crying to me 



GROSS RECEIPTS OF 
OTHER PLACE8 OF AMI .1 km EN i"' IN PARIS 



l"hwea . 

TWstnFVancals . 
O|«'ro-Oc«uiqiie . 
Itsliena 

Odeoa 

Lyriqae (Oalle) 
(vymnon 
VaoderiUs . 
I'alaia. Royal 
Vsri.<tn 

Porte- Saint- Martha 
Ron. ia.. una . 
Choteset 
HUtiirfcrne . 

Boudes- Fariaiena . 
Amblgw , , 
F.lira-llramatiqom 



Jmar," 

1-owhirlB: "Iianaa.lrlfc On " (fnmi » La 
JlanclrwBir t) vert nr. owl Selattioa from 
ale to - Clropstra. 



lirugiaiuHiu m UN bccocjo i niirwr 
(Uatorusiui a (Irvhntn) wdl be found among 



Pbilnormooie Concert 
advertiee- 



Tbjk Eatarpe hoe decided to gin In Concerts thi. rrar-n : 
namely, oa the third Wednesday of Ihsceenber, January Feb- 
raary, March, and April, sa before, to Mrchaitm HaU. The 
New Yeek art Wis of bwt year an revgagwd foe y r tftr 
Conosrts and tha Mendeteeobn Quintette Uuh for three 
The progron.maa will ennist always of two pieces, string 
- ■ hy Ilarthonn. two by Mo 



IMadeil: Onrtan lo "King Lear " 
Foranl (ieirert Overture, No. 1, in C. 
Berlios: Selectiona from •• Romeo et Juliette 

Damnatiisi de Faust." 
Gounod : •• Pri •cession Same. " and Selection I 

let Musae to '• Pdvevsete." 
Udibn: Corti^e de Bacchus sad Divert 
IWhH"8yrrla.~ 

Saint- Sacna. » Le 



CJuny 

Menua- PUIairs 
CaMasu-d'Eau 
(from I Vespri | tr ThiMure- Francois 
Fu.tai.ir. (Bm 
Follea-Marigny 
•). tirsad-l-bMlnPsriaWn 
I Mu Porte-Saint-HenU 
Foliea-liregevn ■ 
ThramMtiilatwre 
IVlami.nante 
Nounaatn 
S Cirque Franeonl 
1 1rv(ne Fernando . 
Clnue Amereaia 



d-Omphele" 
Pari. "and rZhs|»odir 



No. 4. 

DrrJcakl Slavonian Dsnces, Second Series. 

Among the works of the English School Mended to be 
brought forward an: Prelude and Funeral March from 
" AJ"." I'y Stemdsl. Bennett; Prelude and Fogoe for Or- 
chestra, by 0. T. Davenport ; Scberao. hy A. C. Markcnale 
s Concerto far Pisoo- forts, by C. H. H. Perry (Planiet, Mr.' 
Uenrireulherl, ami an Inatrumentd Piece by each of the 
fw cooi|urr. win. hare hrbt the Mend.|s»}.n acbolarihin 
Dr Arthur Salllvsn. Dr. C S-innerton llnp, Mr. Wilfiani 
.ShaJowf*are, Mr. Franci. Corder. 

In addition to the Important works enumerated, the pro. 
grama* wfl be .ntonpened with lighter pleom. tin, 



d* UreneDe 
dee Oobrlins 
Miiiiloiartn 
Montpornows) 
d. la Vdleli. 




Panorama (Ch--r3.) 
A t h. 11, 11 in , 



8.h70J70 
2.1*..«l 
l,tWN.IUl4 
8»(I,4M 
(Ml,71» 



1877. 
frsnea. 

3,084,881 

1,0.17.1(11 



>.n"Ul» l.liw,74J 



i.ni7,»ia 

»«,7J0 
1,7I*.U0 

Mttetn 

IrMaVtU 
l.hia.Mi 

TOU.IlfO 
SM.fiM) 
878<481 
1,<Q8.M1 
18.H7 
848,178 
178,137 
114.365 
IflO.tdfl 

17»*I8 



BrJri.tlTl 
842^18 
I.0JU.4IM 
l.t«S..II7 
7H6JM7 



JIS..10O 



».lst 
II,'-.. 
8^14 
l,tM,83tl 
14.M7 
J.7SI 
«l8,lfM 
e:HI,IH4 
183,014 
Wi.-Oi 

M^-Vit 

188,483 
177.841 
87,7*7 
1I0.JM 
114.51" 



*J,I»7 



8,878 
71.003 
♦W.4I5 
I3.M7 



».OM,B00 Jl.84».7» 
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BOSTON, NO VEMliER 8. 1879. 

ml si tile roal OOm St E 



CONTESTS. 

Fiue-roara Uu 
Mu-..., ream the Omb «f Ge« «■« . . ITS 

0» Reseat laniini "Mmc u> Mvuraut." r L. 

k-iw its 

id . ll low : Pimi SonflM er OlIUl'UJTT . . . . 1TI 

■lUMUr. XJt U» 

Tana us AST isni.te Scut. rcwii l»*«*«irfKr, 

Wllllain M Hunt u> bit PwplU. XVI HI 

Mraic u Outrun Ml 

Boaton PnithmnBlc OcehMln- — Ibrr Rafael Jaen*/. 

it n~u. k».»i . ratios.; it. w. jr. .4 m 

Mr.ir.L I1IIMIWGI 114 

IN 



attf tea «mWw nal ft.t.f* to « 
wtuum/ar Uui J tmwl. 



mm tajtntWe 



F**0 tV*eneArr« Swl, Ihulnn rVwa , VM ■ HmV. ; f ? M 

p> -.w <« Anam ■> c tat raairs*. jo ir«*f Ami, a. wm.- 

Um Jt Co., J.U WaJVVutfiew Strut, A. K Leaise. 3u» (Tuj*. 
■nffiin Stirri, a*4 ay la* fnwloarrt ,- la ,V.ie t'i't *e A. Bs«- 
Tane, Js., Ji Fame Sfnn, east tlotroems. 0*wo» a C«.. 
1/ iilw H»; in Ffc<«fV<»Aie ft, W II Best. Jt C» , J 191 
Cs-al.1 Sum ; f« Owp ft, IS. i.'ii u i>i :> Ml. If 1 W»»I . 

A/2 MaJ. .5W«J, 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 

FROM TUB OKRMAK OF CAUL VAX DRUYCK. 
(CVwiuAM fmm |««. 170 ) 

TflAT period of intimate union Imtwran 
poetry ami music which began with this cent- 
ury, and which now icciiw near its ami, in 
commonly design ated as the "romantic" 
The opposition of tho so-called classical ami 
rom.intic schools consisU in the predominance 
of the plastic formal element, the measured, 
even flow of comp'Hfition anil expression in 
the former, as contrasted with the tendency 
to vague and shadowy outlines, ami a super- 
abundance of emotional expression in tho 
latter. In this sense composers like Handel, 
Haydn, Moxart, and Beethoven in his first 
twn periods are classical. On the contrary, 
the venerahle old Bach has in him a strong 
romantic element, which is most singularly 
shown, for instance, in tho Adagio of his 
" Italian Concerto." In the works of Beet- 
hoven's third period, as in those of Schubert, 
this spirit of romance reveals its mystical and 
demoniacal depths on the one hand, while on 
the other it displays its brilliant riehuess and 
variety of color. 

Full of this romantic spirit are tlic little 
tone-pictures, frequently mere breaths, of 
Chop Us, scion of the chivalrous, ill-faied 
Polish nation, its most important representa- 
tive in the musical domain of art. I say "ihe 
little " pictures, because in them lies the centre 
of gravity of his artistic significance ; because 
forms, which he has chiefly cui- 
the best adapted U> his very 
yet, within narrow limits, truly 
genial endowment. Thoroughly a son of his 
fatherland, his brilliant, liiglily-eolorea Polo- 
naises and bis now bold ami fiery, now 
dreamy, melancholy Manukas form the 
bright .dde of hit wholly idiosyncratic, but 
often morbidly affected ."and immeasurably 
crisped and curled productions. Yet it would 
be unjust not 10 speak also of his Concertos, 
especially the one in E minor, whose orches- 
tral introduction is so deeply conceived, and 



filled with such a noble, serene spirit, that 
even Beethoven might have written it; as, 
to s»y, among the works of Beet- 
ho otherwise has not the least in co 
mon with Chopin, there is at lea-t one piece 
(not to mention the Adagio of the C-sharp 
minor Sonata) which might havo sprung 
from Cbnpin ; namely, tire very short Adagio 
of the G-m«jor Concerto, which breathes (I 
might say) that faint and deathlike spirit 
which we feel so frequently in Chopin's 
ethereal tone-pictures, for which MsMH of 
mood the French possess the significant ex- 
pression, langniuant. 

On the other hand there are tnxny other 
works of this composer which are anything 
but "ethereal," and which require in the 
player's hands muscles and cords of iron, to- 
gether with an exceptional physical elasticity 
and power of stretching. This is true, for 
example, of his twelve grand, ami for the 
moat part very poetic and inspired, Etudes, 
which represent tolerably well the very Chim- 
borazo of technical difficulty, and might form 
the culminating point of a Gradui ad Par- 
nanum for to-day. But much as wo may 
.lament this fantastical luxuriance of tone* 
phrasing, and wish to exclude it from the art, 
on the other hand it cannot be denied that 
this element (for example in the Concerto 
above named, which might tic called a musical 
Kliiigsor) has been handled with an exquisite, 
enchanting fineness. Like a cascade of nearly 
champagne foam, these musical waterspouts 
soar aloft anil sink back again into the hasiu 
full of gold fishes i the silver moonbeams 
sparkle and glisten through them ; it is the 
"moonlit magic night" of the romantic into 
which we gaze, or, rather, which rings oat 
from these tone-images. 

But the romanticist par exttlUnc* is that 
wonderful artist and tone-poet, Robert Schu- 
mann. ... In his first artist period, which 
seems iu many respects the most remarkable 
of all, Schumtnn devoted himself entirely to 
the composition of piano music and of songs. 
At the same time it seems characteristic that 
his genius chose by preference the smaller 
forms, although often connected together in 
cycles of several pieces, for the expression of 
his inmost musical and human life of intel- 
lect, imagination, and emotion. We have, to 
be sure, also out of his first period, two solo 
Sonatas in F-sharp and G minor, and then a 
third work (in F minor), which he at first 
superscribed "Concerto without orchestra," 
but afterwards as a Sonata, — all thrco ex- 
tremely remarkable compositions, i n which a 
boundless gonial tono-faculty reveals itself, 
but partly also, almost more, the wild erup- 
tions of Rn excited Faust-like spirit, strug- 
gling in tho maelstrom of a dark and stormy 

peciatly the F-aharp minor Sonata is a real 
musical volcano crater, thoroughly pervaded 
with this demoniacal glow, although from the 
midst of the flames there sound out now and 
then most lovely siren voices, as well as sport- 
ive shouts of coMd*, especially in the Adagio, 
and in the middle portion of the Scherzo, 
with its striking, bold, ami grotesque recita- 
tive passage. 

The Concert tant Orchettre, with the won- 
derfully beautiful and deep-felt variations for 
a middle part, which certainly shows as little. 



of the style-peculiarity of the Concerto as of 
the Sonata (hence his wavering in the choice 
of a title), contains, in its remarkable finale, a 
piece of such an individual sump, and such a 
thoroughly peculiar spirit, that none like It 
can be found in the whole piano- forte liter- 
ature, — a magical play of shadows, vanish- 
ing away like the fancies of an opium intox- 
ication. But amid the waves and whirlpools 
of the mightily excited sea of tones, amid the 




(oftt of 
peeps), there 
deep-felt song, — 
until at last the demons get the I 
and the work, already stormy on the 
roars itself out in a tornado. Still a I 
larger work of this period, of equal wealth of 
fancy and of feeling, a Fantasia in C major 
(dedicated to Liszt), may be particularly men- 
tioned here on account of the significant 
motto prefixed to it, namely, the verses of 
Friodrich Scblegel : — 

«I>irrh alls Toes toiwt 
las hiwtm RrasatmisM 
Kin Irtatr run f*ttxiitrs*n 

Fur .iro, <W Mulics. UukM." ■ 

There is also a great work of Variations 
(in C-sharp minor) which dates from this 
first period of Schumann's productivity, a 
work as sombre in its ground tone as those 
just named, but running out into a triumphant, 
jubilant finale, in which this form is treated 
both with genial (but not willful ! ) freedom, 
and with exceeding splendor, — a work in 
its way as grand and noble as the variation 
works of Bach and Handel, to which we have 
before alluded. Schumann calls it. to In- 
sure, " Eludes," with the qualifying adjective 
'• Sytnphoniques ; " but he has chosen this 
title chiefly with regard to the technical (and 
other ! ) difficulty of their execution ; while 
the term " symphonic " denotes Schumann's, 
one may say, orchestral treatment of the 
piano-forte, which principally through him 
and Liszt became so universally predominant. 

It is also characteristic that Schumann, iu 
this youthful period, felt himself drawn to 
make a piano-forte transcription of Paganini's 
violin Eludes, — as ingenious a one as could 
be expected from so rare and fine a head. 
It shows the interest which Schumann took 
at the same time in ihe technique of playing. 
Iu fact the development of technique, under 
the bands of the great virtuosos at that lime, 
was not without influence, on Schumann's art. 
His imagination would not, perhaps, have run 
riol iu this direc ion in such an mili 
bridled way, had there not bet 
(and heads to correspond) wilh power to 
execute such things, — for every composer 
must desire to have his works transferred 
from paper into live existence, — therefore it 
must at least be possible. (For the rest, the 
process in the. history of art is just the re- 
verse i the development of practical virtuosity 
is called forth by the increased means of art) 
In fact, it is Schumann's works of this first 
period that unfold all the marvelous full play 
of the modern piano-forte, but, ou the whole, 
in a thoroughly artistic and poetic way. 



i that vilirsU 
EnrUi's Ursncdj ttxymd irssm, 
Tbsn rum % mat, whose geoUs sons 
Is heart! anxhl btr bin alone 
Wbs lists with ci 
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Thews work., whatever el*e may be objected 
to them from certain rigorous and well-jus- 
tifled aesthetic standpoints, contain such mag- 
ical, strange harmonies, that wlioevcr hat 
once been taken by their charm will not so 
easily and noon get free from it again. But 
I will a l«o add that it is not altogether with- 
out danger to givo one'* aelf up without resist- 
ance and without reserve to this charm, and 
that one had better, at least in the presence 
of tender youth, station himself like a warn- 
ing'fand not a seductive!) Eckart before 
this — Venusberg, whose grotto, to be sure, 
is overhung and decked with loveliest roses, 
but with the deadly uightshade also. The 
fragrance which rises from these tone-blossoms 
i* so intoxicating, and weaker senses are so 
benumbed by it, that they too easily lose all 
sensibility for the chaste, simple beauty, the 
translucid clearness of the earlier art. 

I must naturally content myself here with 
this general characterization of the .Schumann 
muse, as It appears most pregnantly in the 
works of his first period, although I have 
spoken more of their dusky splendor, and 
hardly at all yet of their more cbarming 
aide, which they disclose particularly in the 
smaller, cyclical tone-pictures, like the so- 
called " Duvid's-Htindler- Dunces," the ■ Nov. 
elleltea," the singular « Kreisleriana," the 
■ Kinder-Sosnen " full of grace; nor .have I 
dwelt upon the sparkling, bold, fantastic humor 
that surprises us, for example, in the " Car- 
nival Scenes," the * Faschings-Schwaxk ans 
Wien." and in Opus 20, which is expressly des- 
ignated by the title - Humoreske," although 
occasionally, perhaps, this humor is wore 
startling than it is edifying. 

Striking as the juxtaposition may sound, 
nevertheless it may be said that the old master 
Bach and this most genial representative of 
the last completed phase of art, in .11 other 
- so entirely heterogeneous, come close 
in this, that these two are the 
liarrooniaU, as Haydn. Mozart, and 
are the greatest melodist*, that 
art has produced, — o.dy that this 
development of the wonderfully rich 
world of harmony in the two masters pro- 
ceeds upon a wholly different way, and hence 
with a wholly different effect. With Bach 
this superabundant wealth of harmonics 
(which naturally include* the boldest use of 
dissonances) appears more secondary in the 
morse of hi. wonderful 

contrapuntal involu- 
tions, whereas with Schumann it appears ns 
the primary element, determining the forms. 
Hence, with Bach, it oftener strike* the eye 
and inner hearing of the score-student than the 
immediate sense of hearing ; hut with Schu. 
mann it stands out most palpably, mid of all 
the art-elements which hlend in the impres- 
sion, it awaken* Uie most strained att ntion. 

Nor can the fact be overlooked, that thi* 
fineness of the harmonic as well as of the 
rhythmic element reached its extremes limit 
in Schumann, a* did the power of cou 
terpoint in Bach 
his abstruse " Art 



self, for his extremely critical sense for all 
kinds of art (as one may see in the two 
volumes of his collected writing*) could not 
have been wantinz for his own art. Hence, 
in his second period, he cultivated the great 
art forms handed down by the " master* " 
more asailuously; he reduced tho use of 
technique to a somoahat simpler measure; 
he emancipated himself more from the con- 
trol of the piano, and concentrated his super- 
abundant power iu the great forms of orches- 

I tral and vocal music — alas ! only to over- 
strain it iu the end. and fall himttlf « victim 

. to the demons, with whom he had played so 
hold a game, and who. above all. in his 
Manfred music shot up mice more such lurid 
tongues of flame. . . . 



ON UOBERT SCHUMANN'S 
MUSICIANS." 1 

nr r. l. hittib. 



pow 

(witnoss some portions of 
of Fugue"); a« did the 
wonderful command of musical ideas in 
Beethoven, in the finale of whose Ninth 
Symphony, as in some of his last Quartets 
and Sonata*, there is scarcely any fixed and 
rounded art forni perceptible. 

And Schumauu seems to have felt this him- 



Amono all recent English publications of 
writings on musical subjects, I know of none fit 
ter to be placed in the liaods of rising artists, 
and Intelligent art lovers, than those of Schumann, 
of which one series bus lately been published,' 
and a second serves will soon appear. Though 
they were written under the immediate influence 
of the various artistic events occurring during a 
period of about ten years, — from 1831 to lg;3. 
— and, be it remembered, fur a weekly musical 
journal, which had to record and to |iortr*v the 
passing events of the mimical world lor the'tem- 
|»rary perusal and benefit of tlie reader of the 
day, we meet in them with comparatively little 
that bears the. mark of a tribute paid to lite art 
taste of thai time, or that has for us a merely 
historical importance- To be sure, Schumann es- 
tablished the ffeue Zeiutkrifl fir .!/«„>, with 
no mercantile intention of bowing down to tho 
undisciplined ta.te of blase, audiences, or tick- 
ling the unripe jiitj-iueiit of musical groundlings 
in order to make his enterprise succeed in a pe- 
cuniary way. Il!i purpose was a far nobler one. 
He started with the honest endeavor to make his 
paper the organ of the most intelligent minds of 
the German musical art world, ami by I Ml means 
to exercise a beneficial artistic and n-sihclic in- 
fluence over his readers. Tile great imperisha- 
ble musical treasures of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, had to be made known to a public which 
reveled, knecdi-cp, in the musical sweetmeats of 
Italian confectionery. Herxand Hanten reigned 
supreme in the concert room as well as in the 
parlor. New SMthetk problems bad to be solved 
I and explained. New art principles, as debited 
from the immortal works of the great Viennese 
trio — Hajdn, Mosart, Beethoven, — had to be 
| expounded and lived opto; in short the para- 
disc of easy going P1iili.<tiniMn had to lie removed 
j ■"»• replaced by a new art world, teeming with 
new, far reaching ideas. New, vigorous, organic 
life had to be infused into the body of art: in- 
I difference, pedantry, ignorance, hail to be ex- 
posed in the pillory ol ridicule, sareism, and 
honest indignation. The young, eager art world 
looked out lor an intrepid, ideal leader, Schu- 
I mann stepped into the arena and, timle que cniitr, 
I boldly took up the fight for the new cause. Around 
him a hand of young enthusiastic warriors garb, 
need, revolution on their banner, tearing down 
and Mattering to l lie fbur winds the old stereo- 
ttped fences that easy-going conservatism had 
built up, in order lo hem in the new art spirit 
awakened especially by that deaf giant who, re- 
ef all theories consecrated by long habit, 



threatened to crush the carefully nourished butter- 
flies under die weight of his mighty steps. 

Music, a. sn art, was for Schumann, in its en- 
tire significance, a subject of the deepest concern , 
he attributed to It a sac red importance and an 
ethical function. He considered it as the pro- 
rooter of the purest and most ideal happiness, 
lie kept, while writing about art and artists, one 
principle in view, — to contribute with all his un- 
derstanding and energy to the purification and 
exaltation of musical srt in all iu phases. This 
is the fundamental key to all his articles, this 
is the motive power of all his criticism. He did 
not speak of the heroes of musical art, in order 
to add trivial | praise lo their recognized greatness 
but with a view to foster a clearer understanding 
*l bearing of their glorious deeds. He 
iliocre works of tbe musical 
«-day butterflies," merely to 



of the i 
did not critiei 
time-servers, tl 



«Co.,K« 



administer a just rebuke; but, like ibe broad- 
MUSIC AND ■'"'''""J artist and critic that he was, he endeav- 
ored honestly and impartially to recognize the 
*M-ary good such dee.la may possibly have in 
store, directing at the same time the attention 
of the striving artist to list- deteriorating 1 
of that which he considered unworthy of the true 
musician. Highly instructive in this respect are 
the papers speaking of the works of Herz, Hun- 
ten, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, .ml other, of this 
sump While recording tlte dazzling achieve- 
mint, of his grest contemporaries ho never was 
carried away by mere personal admiration, lo such 
an extent as to lose control over his better judg- 
ment. Glorying, with all the OjK iincas of his gen- 
erous nature, in the enthusiastic recognition which 
these achievements received at the hand* of an 
excited public, he was strong enough to preserve 
his manhood from such exaggerated adulation as 
we often sec exhibited with regard to mere « busy 
mediocrity," as to success mo»t|y due to smart 
managerial means and intrigues. 

He fearlessly m pressed his own opinion, and 
blamed wbcro lie lound occa-ion lo blame; but 
such opinion, such blame, was invariable couched 
in respectful, and often poetical language. Read 
for instance, the paper, on Me.idel.sohn, Heller^ 
Usxt. Hiller, Hens. It, Chopin, and Ilurginuller. 
But, or course, having been thclrefpial ami in some 
respect, their superior, though loo modest an ar- 

tint lo entertain such pretensions (with 

reverence did he not look up to Mendelst™.. 

mastery over form, to Chopin's originality !) 

was well qualified to appreciato the whole 
ing and importance of the deed, and works of 
these splendid artists. The interest of true art 
first, and then that of the artist. - \ lore not 
the men whose lives are not in unison with their 
works ; " and •' If talent of the second rank mas- 
ters the form it lied, ami makes u« of, we are 
satisfied; but from talent of the first rank we de- 
mand that the form should be enlarged. Genius 
must bring forth in freedom. ' Ami then again • 
- People say it pleased, or it did not plen-e. As 
if there were nothing higher than the art of plea,- 
ing the public ; " lor •• the artirt should be clieer- 
ful as a Grecian gas], in his intercourse wi,b life 
and men, tail when these dare to approach too 
near, he should disappear, leaving notion 1 but 
cloud, behind him." " 

The paper on Meyerbeer's f/«j,««„., will ,bow 
how indignant, nay. how bluer he could become, 
when, from his lofty idea alxout art, he sees it used' 
for Use gratification of mere perrons! vanity and 
j selfish ends. With deep indignation he writes, 
| after having assisted at I he first |a rformancc of ibe 
opera at Kcipzig ■ - | agreed at once with Flores- 
lan, who, shaking hi. fin towards the opera, let 
fall the words : ' In It Crocia'o I still counted 
: Meyerbeer among musicians j in Hubert L* /Matte 
| I began to have my doubts ; in L*m Hujuenui, | 
place him at once among Frauconi's circus peo- 
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pie.' I cannot express the iver»iaq which the 
whole work inspired in us ; we turned away from 
It, — we were wear; ami inattentive Proa! anger." 
These arc hard words Although Meyerbeer cle 
i in many respects, the scathing rebuke, I 
Schumann, in bis hnljr anger, was unable, 
far the time being, to recognize the really grand 
this finest of all 
ll is however, 
very rarely that w C find the great artist and critic 
overstep bia customary moderation in judging 
others, to the degree that borders on injustice. 
The paper has, however, another nnd deeper 
meaning for the unprejudiced reader, — a mean- 
ing which reaches farther than mere personal dis- 
gust at Meyerbeer's sins against true art. It 
proves, at the same time, with what high expec- 
tations these young German composers looked 
ujkjii lite production of a much praised new opera 
They were dissatisfied with existing German 
operatic matters in general ; the then successful 
German opera composers, ignoring Beethoven, 
ignoring Weber, wrote in imitation of the Italians 
ami the French. Schumann nnd his friends had 
I a war of extermination u|»n all art en- 

Ger- 



preased and weary from the discouraging effect* 
of temporarily unsuccessful battles with the Phari- 
sves and Philistines that pretentiously parade in 
the temple of art. 

It is highly interesting and instructive to fol- 
low up the bent ami growth of Schumann's genius 
as shadowed in theee writing-., which aflord a 
psychological glimpse into die inner workshop 
of the great artist. 



But in spite of their lofy 
about a real national German opera, the thing 
would not come forward. Although the " Junge 
Brausekopfe " put hands to the plough them- 
selves, there was always something missing to 
prevent the expected success of their operatic' 
creations. Hence tlie discouragement, the utter 
disapjsointment, with which tlwty gave vent to 
their feelings, while experiencing tlie great aitc- 
cess of works in which so much ran contrary to 
tlieir artistic taste and ideal ; and still deeper must 
this displeasure liave been, since they had reason 
to claim the conquer of Let Ilyyuemtlt as one 
of their nation 1 

Wagner understood the whole situation much 
Out of the great chaos of French Ger- 
lodern o|>eratic form, he cut the 
I for his " Musical Drama," ami enrielied, 
it by means of the symphonic con- 
i of Beethoven's great instrumental works, 
off, aa he went on, step by step, all 
that appeared to him foreign to his artistic in- 
tentions and dramatic aims. He succcsslcd 
finally In putting forward bis new national Ger- 
man rausico-dramatic art- work. He again look 
up the old German war ery against all operatic 
elements hailing from Italy or Paris. But, as it 
Is never given to any mortal to please everybody, 
especially when be is still alive, and so hot-headed 
an innovator as Wagner prove* to be, — who, see- 
ing with the eyes of mere aniuteuient seekers, is 
so unreasonable aa to expect from the opera pub- 
lic any belief and faith in ideal art-principles, a 
hitherto unheard-of thing in the operatic world ? 
— the German people, and some of the most cul- 
tivated classes, fail to recognize the great na- 
tional importance of Wagner's ntusico-dratnatic 
achievement*. He and his friends meanwhile bat- 
tle on bravely, confident of future victory. 

To the young artist Schumann will ever remain 
a noble example. Having had many hanl strug- 
gles to encounter, both from inward and outward 
causes, in order to penetrate' to and conquer that 
eminence which he subsequently held as an artist 
ami a composer, he never once faltered with re- 
gard to the use of the noble means that gained 
for in hi his exalted place. Madame Ritler has 
justly said in the preface to the English 
of the above writings : " It would be 
overestimate the value of Schumann's 
a critic. His influence was not destructive or 
depressing ; it was beneficent and inspiring." In 
this spirit the papers will still be read and re- 



but not yet 

practical experience, the gluwlng rich- 
ness of his poetical nature, still gains suprcniary 
ovrr clear philosophical views. His first papers 
(like hi* first works) display almost a tropical 
richness of imagery, from tlie entanglement of 
which it appears at times difficult to extricate the 
writer's meaning or nssthetic views. It is touch- 
ing to see him inwardly struggle in order to grasp 
the aesthetic importance and meaning of the great 
forms of Bach and Bcrdioven ; this goes hand in 
hand with his practical attempt* to gain mastery 
over those forms. Schumann, the young critic, 
was an exacting master to Schumann the young 
composer. In many of his articles we can undcr- 
stand, between the lines, his happiness when suc- 
cess apparently crowned his arduous endeavors, 
or the teni|iorary discouragement when the gual 
of his deepest desire* rawmed to lie, aa it were, 
beyond bis roach. 

As tlie |iowers of his creative faculties ripen, 
his critical views bca-miic less clothed in poet- 
ical metaphor ; the aesthetic vista becomes clearer 
and more definite, tlie judgment widens, wavering 
less between tlie iliflVrent contrasting views of 
" Floreatan, Kusebius, and master Kara." But 
arrives! nt this point in bia career as a writer, lie 
laid down his pen, having, for the time being, ful- 
filled his mission as a musical critic, leaving to 
other hands the precious duty of carrying out 
what be so gloriously, and at great sacrifice, had 

Having thus endeavored to point out the gen- 
eral critical bearing and importance of these 
writings, 1 sba I make it my task in tlie following 
numbers to examine, so far a* time and space will 
allow, what were Schumann's (the critic Schu- 
mann) apdictic view* reganling the ideal func- 
tions of music. Were these views, as here and 
there expressed. In harmony with Jib own mctliod 
of composing, as well as with that of 
poacr* ? 

( To It omtiauevi.) 



MUSICAL FORM : FALSE NOTIONS OF 
ORIGINALITY. 

PBontaaOH Maoka**en, in his "Inaugural 
Address of the Fifty-Eighth Year ( 1579-AO) '.' of 
tlie Royal Academy of Music. London, gives the 
following sound advice to young incipient coin- 



falne** into many an artist's breast. 



" It ha* been the wont of recent criticism to 
rest very much upon the claim to be considered 
original, and some remarks upon the perform- 
ances of even tbe best among us have been to 
die purpose that such and audi a composition 
wanted originality. Believe me, there never was 
so unsound a remark and so uncritical criticism 
upon the endeavor* and upon the achievements 
of pupi s. One may look into the history or 
art and find upon proof that, whether in our 
beautiful music or in other manifestation* of 
genius, beginner* have wrought in tlie manner, 
in the Idiom, In tbe |ihr«scology of their time, 
and working in its accepted vernacular they 
have gained control of their own thoughts. 
Thoughts need manipulation, exercise, develop- 
ment, quite as much as do the fingers of a player 
or the vocal organs of a singer ; and when oue 
) think, when one can dispose of 
at discretion, then if tbe mind of 



the thinker havn some individuality itself, have 
something different from the minds of other men, 
the means have been attained for the expreaaion 
of that individuality ; but he who in the first 
instance aims to be unlike his fellows becomes 
eccentric, angular, peculiar, possibly ugly, but by 
all means ungenisl. And we must be content if 
we can, as Shakespeare did in English. — begin 
writing the English of his contemporaries I 
ing out afterwanls into his great 
as Mozart did in music, aa Beethoven af er bias, 
and as others have done of leas note than those, 
begin by writing such phrase*, by conducting 
our musical thought* in such channels aa form 
the language of those great men who have gone 
before us ; and then when we can conduct our 
thoughts, our own originality. If we possess it, 
J will come out and will stamp tlie true musician a 
genius. 

" Of all things resist the persuasion that the 
I great forms of music have been exhausted. 
Such, lsclieve me, la not the case, — music would 
cease to demand our respect and oar confidence 
were it so ; but we must feel, on the contrary, 
that art has tbe strongest likeness to nature in 
this fart, - that its works are formed upon a 
traceable plan. Tlie structure of a (lower, the 
development of a fruit, tlie anatomy of every 
animal, show consistency and coherence «f parts, 
and reason for every incident of the whole for- 
mat ion- having the exact place, tlie exact func- 
tion, the exact use that it ha*; and in musical 
composition there is just the same necessity fur 
regulation, for order, for adjustment. We look 
at the works of tlie great master*, and they seem 
so completely perfect a* they stand, that it must 
have been Impossible for lliem ever to have been 
otherwise than as we know Uiera ; but widi the 
greatest of musicians the same care baa been 
spent on the elaboration, the construction, tlie 
arrangement of their most perfect work* that is 

hi* firs/attempt. In 
pecially in the case of Beethoven, there is evi- 
dence of the process through which these work* 
have grown into their perfecdon, for it w»s his 
habit to write down from moment to moment, 
thoughts as they roec in his mind, and again 
from moment to moment to write down modifica- 
tions of these thoughts, and from his earliest 
entrance on die pursuit of art he carried every - 
where a note-hook, resting or walking. Even 
at night this hook was placed under his pillow, 
and if, in a resdi-** hour, he waa visited by a 
musical thought, instantly was this written in hi* 
hook. Mostly it is die habit of a musician to 
conserve such a Uwugbt in his mind till be has 
rounded it into the rhythmic order in which he 
chooses to present it ; but in this one case we 
sec the whole process, and ran as closely trace 
the formation of the thoughts of Beethoven aa we 
can trace the flower from its seedling, from ita 
first germination in the eardi, from it* putting 
out its hud, to its springing into full blossom ; and 
the many, many changes which hi* thought* 
undergo before they reach the form in which we 
find them, prove dial with all his genius, with 
all his greatness, dierv waa the aull greater 
quality in him of striving ever for improvement. 
Let us take from that a leaaon : let us believe we 
never can be perfect, but let us aim at improve- 
ment, improvement, and improvement. And 
though we may not produce, either in composi- 
tion or in performance, a perfecdon, believe me 
that trutf painstaking waa never in vain, and the 
attempt which is accompanied widi true heart, 
with good will, and with a perfect wish for the 
best, will assuredly make it* mark. Yea, it i* 
not too much to aay that tlie worka of an which 
stand before the world for our veneration, for 

it may be,— 
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are the foul print* of tLe Creator, lie lias 
pot bis stamp on lh« noblest of all lib creations 
— the mind of nun, ami Irfk his image on the 
works that man produces ; however far from the 
attainment of the greatest, every smaller thing 
that we attempt and that we ac. „.,,,.;,, with a 
continual will to make at any rate our nearest 
approach to perfection, will asaurvlly tend to 
elicit for us the confidence of those we meet, 
and respect for all w« do. The matter of origi- 
nality brings to consideration I he freedom which 
every true artist i»n»t feel when he has mastered 
all those principles, which are not the fetters, 
hut the guides of his imagination, and the same 
freedom which ia exercised in I be working of an 
artist must be exercised by the teachers of 
artist*. No on* can conscientiously teach by a 
I system." 



MA LI BRAN. 

trim aron's MrttoaarT Mask | 

MaitnitAS, Maria Felicita, one of the 
most distinguished singers the world has ever 
seen, was born March 24. 1808, at Paris, wl.ere 
her k'her, Manuel Garcia, had arrived only two 
When three years old she was 
of five played a 



ind 



nth* before, 
taken t*> Italy, 
child's part in 

(isji, Naples. So precocious was she tbat.'after a 
few nights of tl.ia opera, the actually began to 
ring the part of JfatM in the duet of the second 
Act, a piece of audacity which was applnudcd 
by the public. Two years later, she studied 
tol/egyi witli Panseron, at Naples; and Ilerold, 
happening to arrive about the same time, gave 
I on the pi ino. In 1816 
to Paris with the rest of hit 
fondly, ami thence lo London in the autumn ol 
1817. Already speaking fluently Spani-h, I ml 
Ian, and French. Maria picked up a tolerable 
knowledge of English in the two and a half years 
she spent in London. Not long nfler, she learned 
German with the same facility. Hen-, too, the 
bad good teaching on the piano, and made such 
rapid progress that, on her return lo Paris in 
1819, she was able lo play J. S. Bach's clavier- 
works, which were great favuritesl with her father. 
In this way she ac.juired sound taste in music. 

At the early age of fifteen she was made bt j 
her father to learn singing under his own dint'- 1 
tion ; and, in spite of thr Tear which his violent 
temper inspired, she soon showed tb.- individual- 
ity and originality of her genius. Two vear 
had barely elamwd when (1821) Ga 



her appearance she -bowed evident talent* for it 
both as singer and actrets. Her extreme youth, 
her prctiness, her pleasing voice, and sprightly, 
easy action, as Rosina in It Barbiert di Sniglia, 
in which part the made her debut, gained her 
general favor; but she was loo highly extolled, 
and injudiciously put forward as a prima donna. 
when she was only a very promising debutantr, 
who in time, by study and practice, would in all 
probability, under the tuition of her father, a 
sood musician, but (to my ears, at least) a most 
disagreeable singer, rise lo eminence in her pro- 
ression. But in the following year the went with 
her whole family (all of whom, old ami young, 
are tingera (anr ions (sje mounts) to establish an 
Italian opera in America, where, it is said, the is 
married, so that she will probably never return 
to this country, if to Kurope." Ebcrs says, •• her 
voice was a contralto, and managed with great 
taste." Her debut took place June 7, 182 J. 
Site was immediately afterwards engaged for the 
remainder of the season (about six works) at 
£300. On July 23, the sang Felicia in the first 
performance of Meyerbeer's Crocialo. At the 
end of the season, Garcia went, with hb daugh 
ter, to the provincial festivals, and then embarked 
for New York. In this new sphere Maria rap- 
idly improve.!, and acquired confidence, experi- 
nce, and the habit of the stage. She appeared 



to sing each teapon in London and Paris with 
ever-increased .Win. In 1830 an attachment 
sprang up between ber and De Bcriot: and this 
ended only with her life. They built in 1831 a 
handsome villa in a suburb of Brussels, to vhich 
they returned after every operatic campaign. In 
the summer of 1832, a tu.l.lcn inspiration took 
this impulsive artist to Italy in the company of 
Lablache, who happened lo past through Brus- 
sels ; and an Italian tour was improvised, which 
was a sort of triumphal pn great. Milan, Rome, 
Naples, and Bologna were visited with equal tuc- 



U" 



Paer't " Agnce " at the Fiortn- in Otetto, Ramta, Don Giovanni, 7Wrr-/t, Crne- 

rentota, and in two operas written for ber by her 
father, l.'amantr aMnto, and Aa Figlia dttf aria. 
She had scarcely made her debut when the en- 
thusiasm of the public knew no bounds; and, in 
the midst of her popularity, Garcia gave her in 
marriage to M. Malibran, an elderly and teem' 
ingly wealthy French merchant, In tpite of her 
repugnance to the union. This marriage, cele- 
brated March 24, 1826, was as unhappy at it was 
ill-assorted : a year had hardly elapsed before 
the young wife found herself, on Mallhran's bank- 
ruptcy, free to leave him, and the at once seised 
the opportunity, lu September, 1827, the bad 
return.-.! to France. Preceded by a bright rep- 
utation, the began by reaping * harvett of ap- 
plause in private concert*, followed in January, 
1828, by a great and genuine success at Galli't 
benefit, in Semiramide. Her genius for dramatic 
singing was at once rrcogniied, though her style 
was marred by a questionable taste in ber choice 
of ornament. This the had, in Paris, the best 
opportunity of correcting, both by the advice of 
kindly critics and the example of accomplished 
singer*. Engaged for the season at the Italian 
opera, she made ber debut April 8. The public, 
at first doubting, soon welcomed her as a really 
mger, and were particularly struck with 
and delight at the novelty and original- 
ity of ber style. In live season of 1829 
made her reappearance in Londot 
shared the applatirc of the public with Sutilag, 
and the same result followed her singing with 
that artist at Paris, in the autumn- Engaged I 
again at the Italian opera in the same capital in 
January, 1830, she was paid frs. 1,073 for each 
representation. Thai waa leas than she had re- 
ceived from La port e in London. For he bad 
given ber frs. 13,333.33' a month, an odd sum, 
unless it meant frs. 40,000 for three months; and 
she stipulated only to appear twice a week, mnk- , 
ing each of those appearances coat frs. 1,666 66, 
or about £66. Though she certainly continued 
to draw no higher salary at the Paris Opera in 
1830 ami 1831. and her charge for singing at pri- 
rate concerts in London, 1829, was 25 guineas, 
yet Mr. Alfred Bunn engaged h.-r, soon after, 
fur nineteen nights at tlti per night, payablt in 
adctince. 

Son tag marrying, and retiring from the stage 
early in 1830. left Malibran roiurcst of the field, 
te had no rival, but continued 



(1821) Garcia allowed 
' for the first time before a musical 
i be had just estabhtheTi. There she 
produced s great sensation, and bi-r future sue- 
cess was confidently predicted. Two IssMlfcs 
later Garcia returned to London, where he wat 
engaged as principal tenor ; and here he >*t on 
foot a singing-class, in which the education of 
Maria waa continued, if not completed. Fetis' 
**y« that it was in consequence of a sudden in- 
disposition of Mme. Pasta, that the first p blic 
appearance of Maria wa» unexpectedly made; 
but this account u not the tame at that given by 
t or by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe. The latter 
» that, shortly after the repair of the King's 
Theatre, "the great favorite Pasta arrived for 
• limited number of nights. About the same 
time Konzi fell ill, and totally lost her voice, to 
that she was obliged lo throw up h.-r engage, 
ment and return lo Italy. Madame Vestrb hav- 
ing seceded, and Caradori being unable for some 
time to perform, it became necessary lo engage a 
young singer, Ibe daughter or the tenor Garcia, 
who bad sung here for several seasons. She was 
a* yet a mere girl, and bad never appeared on 



On her return to Brussels in November, Mme. 
Malibran gave birth to a daughter, who did not 
live | site bad already a ton. In the following 
spring the came lo London, and tang at Drury 
Lane, in English Opera, receiving frs. 80,000 for 
40 representations, with two benefits which pro- 
duces! not less than frs. 30,000. The price* of- 
fered tb her increased each yeai 
dented extent. She received at the Opt 
London, during May and Juno 1833, £2,773 for 
24 appearances. Sum* the like of which had 
not been beard of before in tueh esses were 
paid to her at ibe provincial festivals in Eng- 
land, and ber last engagement at Naple* was for 
fit. 80,000 for 40 nights, with two and a half 
benefits, while that which she had accepted at 
Milan from the Duke Vtayanll, ibe director of 
La Seals, w as. exclusively of some other profita- 
ble conditions, frs. 430,000 for 183 performance*, 
namely 73 in 1833-36, 73 In 1836-37, and 35 
in the autumn of 1838. 

Having played here in English versions of 
Sonnainttuta and AYdV/io, Malibran returned to 
Naples, where the remained until May, 1834, 
proceeding then to Bologna, and thence lo Milan. 
She soon came back, however, lo London for a 
flying visit ; and was singing at Slnigaglia in 
July. On the 11th of the next tnunlh she went 
to Lucca, where her Itorset were laken from ber 
carriage, which wat drawn to her hotel by en- 
went to Milan, where the signed the 
above-mentioned *cri»ura, and thence to Naples, 
where she sang during the Carnival. Here the 
met with au accident, Iter carriage being upset 
at tbe corner of a street ; and she suffered inju- 
ries which prevented herfrum appearing in public 
for a fortnight. Eren iben, she made her first 
appearance with ber arm in a sling, which added 
to tbe interest of tbe occasion. From Naple* 
site went, in the same triumphant manner, ro 
Venice, her arrival being announced by fanfare* 
of trumpets. 'ITtcre slie we* besieged with fresh 
enthusiasm, which followed Iter on her return to 
Paris and London. Site returned in August to 
Lucca, where she played in Inn di Calm, writ- 
ten for ber by Persian!, and in Maria C 
At thit juncture Iter marriag- wat i 
by the courts at Paris, aud on March 2ti, 1836, 
the married De Blriot, with whom the returned 
immediately to Bruasels. 

In the following April, once more in London, 
Mme. Malibran de Berlot had a fall from ber 
horse. She was dragged some distance along tbe 
road, and received serious injuries to her head, 
from which she never entirely recovered; but 
her wonderful energy enabled her fur a time to 
disregard the consequences of this accident. She 
returned to Brussels, from whence sbe went lo 
Aix-laChapelle, and gave two concent there 
with De Beriot, In f 
England again, for the 
at which her short, brilliant life . 



journey from Paris, on Sunday, September 11, 
1838. On the following evening she tang in no 
leu than fourteen pieces. On the Tuesday, though 
weak and ill, sbe insisted on tinging both ntoru- 
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in g and evening. On Wednesday, tin- Milt, her 
■Ute in •till more critical, but she contrived to 
ring the last sacred music in which she ever took 
part, M Sing ye to die Lord," with thrilling ef- \ 
feet ; but that nmr evening Iter last notes in 
public wens heard, in the Duet, with Miur. Cara- 
dori Allan, " Vanne *e albcrghi In petto," from 
Aiulrnnico. Tbi» waa received with immense 
enthusiasm, the last movement w»» encored, and 
Malibran actually accouiplitlied the task of re- 
prating it. It waa her but effort. While the 
concert room Mill rang with applause, she vu 
fainting in the ann. of ber friend.; and a few 
momenta later the wa» conveyed to her hotel. 
Here the died, alter nine days of nervous fever, 
In the prostration which naturally followed upon 
the serious injuries her brain had received from 
the accident which had befallen her in the midst 
of a life of perpetual excitement. She died on Fri- 
day, Sept. 23, 1836, about twenty minute* before 
tnidnighr, under the care of her own doctor, a 
hooMeopath, Bcllunaiinl, who had declined to act 
with the two regular physicians who had at first 
attended her. Two hour* after her death, De 
Heriot wns, with Belluominl, in a carriage on his 
way to Brussels, to secure the prxi|ierty of hit 
Ute wit*. She was hurird On Ovtohcr i, In I lie 
south aisle of the collegiate church, Manchester. 
She waa but twenty-eight yean of age when she 
died. Her remains were soon afterwards re- 
moved to Brussels, where they were rcinlerred in 
the cemetry of Lackeo, where a mausoleum was 
erected by De H. riot, containing a bust of the 
great singer by the celebrated sculptor Gecfs. 

It U difficult to appreciate the charm of a 
singer whom one has neser heard. In the case 
of Maria Malibran it is exceptionally difficult, 
for the charm seems to have consisted elderly in 
the peculiarity of timbre and unusual extent of 
her voice, in her excitable temperament which 
prompted her to improvise passages of strange 
audacity upon the stage, and on her strong mu- 
sical feeling which kept those improvisations 
nearly, but not quite, always within the 
of good taste. That her voice was n 

was a contralto, having much of the soprano reg- 
ister superadded, and with an interval of dead 
notes intervening, to conceal which she used 
great ingenuity, with almost perfect tiicee-*. It 
waa, after all, her mind that helped to enslave 
her audience ; without that mental originality, 
her defective vocal organ would have failed to 
please where, in fact, it provoked raptures. She 
was a phenomenal singer ; and it is one misfort- 
une of the present generation that she died too 
young fur theui to hear her. 

Many portraits of Malibran have appeared, 
none very good. A large one, after Hayter, rep- 
resenting her with a harp, as " Desdemona," is 
usually accounted the best ; but it is only indif- 
ferent. Another, by R. J. T.nne, A. R. A., show- 
lag her made up as •• Fidalraa," and then, after- 
wards, in a stage- box, in her usual dress, is much 
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most iHBTBucTiotta or ata. william m 
nustT to hi* runt.*. 



Several biographies have appeared of this ex- 
traordinary person, with anecdote* of whom it 
would easy to fill a volume ; that which was 
written by the Comtesse Merlin is little better 
than a romance. Malibran composed and pub- 
lished many nocturnes, songs, and chansooneltcs ; 
some of the unpublished piece* were collected 
and published by Troapenas at Palis under the 
name of " Derniere* Pen sect musicale de Maris- 
Felicite" Garcia de Beriot," in tto. J. at. 



XVI. 

« How shall I finish this picture I " 
Call it finished. 

•' But no one would buy it as it is." 
Would they buy it any quicker if it were fin 
I 

•• Perhaps not. But if anybody talks of buy 
ing one of my tbings the remark is always made, 
• 1 suppose that you intend to finish it more I ' " 

Just sny that the picture is in the market for 
finish, and that you will finish it to that extent 
for which the purchaser will pay. If you notice, 
you will find that the people who want you to 
"finish" your pictures are not the people who 
will buy them. 

If you are determined to paint, you won't mind 
, what kind of things yoo use to paint with. 1 
I remember when I sketched that ploughing-sccne 
I had only a butter-box for a palette, a brush or 
two and a palette-knife. For nibbing in a vel. 
vet coat sometimes nothing works belter than tlsc 
palm of your band. 

If you have a large surface to paint over, get 
sash tools from the pnint -hop, and do It at once. 
I believe that the old painters used these brushes, 
certainly for skies, backgrounds, and draperies. 
At any rate they painted broadly and frankly, 
and they could n't have done it with such brushes 
a* wo buy nowadays, — long, flimsy, weak things, 
or else stiff and unyielding. If you want to 
know what brushes to use, watch the painter* 
at work on windows and doors. 

Be frank and fearless about your work ! Get 
rid of the timidity that makes you fear to hurt 
your drawing. 

"Yes; but" — 

Don't say but ! Swallow the word bat! 
Why, bow are you going to sketch out of doors 
if you are going t.. be so afraid? You 'II fear 
that some one will go by and see you 1 What if 
you had something to do right here in Boston 1 
I would sit down opposite Use Tremont House 
if I wished to, — unless the horse-car* were 
coining. 

If you were copying in the Louvre, you 'd 
plant your easel before a Raphael and go to 
work. What if people do stare ? If you 're 
busy you won't know it ; and Usen it has always 
been done ami alway* will be. Go on a* if you 
were in the desert of Sahara, and only a cauiel 
looking at you I 

You 'II have to make a sacrifice of everything 
before you can draw. Especially, you 're not to 
mind everything that everybody says. Keep all 
that you feel (or your work. 

It it n't by trying that you get on. It '» by 
not being afraid I People who question what 
you are doing will never pay your board. You 
will have to look at things differently from the 
way In which you have been in the habit of 
looking at them. Don't be troubled because I 
correct you I Correct ? What is it to be cor- 
rected T It n't it to be helped 7 If 1 get you 
where you are afraid to say 14 but " you 'II go 
on well. You have too much conscience. It 
iff the New England habit, and it is always in 
the way of your drawing fearlessly. Come, put 
your drawing right up there near Use model 1 
Nobody will laugh at it. You are all in the 
same boat. Consider this your own studio, and 
do a* you please in It I 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Boston Puilhabmoxic Orchmtea. — The 
nucleus of the Harvard Symphony Orchestra, 
enrolled as a separate organization under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kcrnhard Listemann, made its 
first appearance in the Music Hall on Friday 
evening, Oct. 24. Fur so small a band (only 
I 32 instruments — 4. first violins. 2 'cellos and 2 
basses). — convenient for popular concerts here, 
and for mobilization among neighboring towns, — 
and considering that the programme was rather 
overis lighted with brilliant, noisy, heavy speci- 
mens of the modern school of instrumentation 
(needing, more than the sincere ami mo lest older 
music, a large orchestra), Uie new Philharmonics, 
and tlseir very competent and thorough leader, ren- 
dered excellent report of themselves. The fruits 
of unsparing critical rehearsal were obvious 
enough in the precision, the clearness, the good 
light and shade, and telling quality of each ami 
every effort. A larger proportion of string* was 
of course desirable, particularly in the modern 
pieces, where Kurus, Boreas, and all the wind 
gods, are to systematically set loose to scour the 
plain and swallow up the gentler sounds. Mr. 
Listemann, considering his nervous temperament, 
agreeably surprised us by the self-|a»se*sion anil 
the firm, quiet, but controlling ami effi 
ner with which he conducted the whole < 
The violins, with Mr. Allen at their head, were 
prompt and sure in their attack, and phrased 
with perfect uniry, playing with spirit and with 
delicacy throughout. There were two or three 
younger new men among the violins, and a new 
and excellent clarinetist, — for the rest it waa 
the nucleus of our usual orchestra, here kept in 
constant practice and cooperation for tlse larger 
uses when they come. The programme was a* 
follows: — 

Uvmurr, " Tsnnhiuawr " ll .iy.rr. 

1 lUff <Xr.f!T" d . h, _ J ". st,^. 

» Us la Sola," Irani ■■ Beatrice ili Tends." . Ovmiuiti. 

Miss Juliet K Ksfuarrwn. 
rooecrto for Violin, " Auitants and Haass." M*mttlm*ln. 
Tlmothe* d" Aoensvsrski. 
I His *>st anusaraiice in America.) 
"Taaso," Laaocolo * Trsteife, Symphonic 



-raroival of Paris." Eplsnls (N*w| . . . J. 
ra." with Kedlallv*, trotu - N'or- 



Miss Jul* E. 1 
Violin Sofa*. 

(n.) " Koctsm* " 

(».) " Hungarian Danes " 

TuuiUVs d'.tdaoiowskl. 
Walts, " Unclikhtan aos drni Wkucr Wild ' 
Torchlight Dane*, No- t, in B-ftat. . . . 



Cine™. 



J. Sttrmm. 
Arret riser. 




S SO wsJI w- 

ony concert, is pursuing 
>s rereisir* numer- 



You can't do good work unlets yoo are physi- 
cally in order for it. It require* a* much strength 
to paiut well a* to plough. 

> Copyright, 1ST*, ly Hake 51 Kiamttoe.. 



The TannSauter Overture lias become rather 
hackneyed, but the first taste of the trim and 
lively quality of the brave Utile orchestra was 
quickening to the tense j and indeed It was re- 
freshing to hear an orchestra after so many 
months. Of the newer work* Lisxt's 7o**o was 
the most poetic and luipotlnir, in itself and in 
the presenution ; yet we think one such thing 
enough for any programme. Svendscn's " Car- 
nival " was a wild, outrageous, screaming Wild. us' 
Sabbalh ; an ingenious, audacious, brilliant, and 
exceedingly difficult specimen of that sort of 
caricature of art which we could wish, with Dr. 
Johnson, were impossible. The Straus* Waltz 
( Stories from the Vienna fore*t) was in refiesh- 
ing contrast, and, but for the introduction of Ute 
insipid, sentimental cithern, welcome to all ear*. 
jThe Meyerbeer ••Torchlight Dance," with It* 

how big a crash can ba produced by a 
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few instrument*. All these thing* were certainly 
played well. 

Hut now for gentler and slncerer strains ; now 
for the serene sky and the divine repose of 
older, truer Art, and more convincing, even with 
a "still, small voice." First and greatest was 
the Ckacttnnt. — Bach's grandest of all solos for 
the violin, whose power anil rharu reside so in- 
trinsically in iu musical ideas, ami their most 
genial, masterly development, that the outlines 
can hear magnifying and coloring through n full 
orchestral transcription, such as R«ff has here 
successfully made. The power and beauty of the 
work were admirably brought out, the color con- 
trasts heightened, and the crescendo* ami great 
■BsMWM intensified, hot not exaggerated, in the 
writing and the rendering. Kvery phrase and 
motive, and all the jio'yphimie Interareaving, was 
distinct and fine. The only thing whieh we 
could question was the somewhat too fast tempo 
of the middle portion, where the development 
becomes exciting, and the individual instruments 
liave so much melodic work to do each ill its 
own way. It gave an impression of uneasy, i 
to keep in. For the snlo violinist 
ling ot the pulse at times is natural 
and not offensive ; hut the orchestral body needs 
a steadier movement. The piece was closely 
listened to and heartily enjoyed. 

Next, the two movements fnmi 
solm Concerto, in which the print ipd violin was 
nicely and judicioiulv areunip.inied. Mr. Ada- 
mowski. the young Pole of whom we have before 
spoken, won the general sympathy by his very 
presence, and his sincere, modest, graceful man- 
ner and bearing. His playing at once approved 
itself by its pun- intonation, its fine, clear phras- 
ing, as well as breadth of stjle, intelligent con- 
ception, depth of feeling, and well nigh fault- 
less execution. Then! was nothing meretricious 
about it; no falsi- ornament tiur affectation ; it 
waa all simple, genuine, and manly. His tone il 
not of the largest, hat yet powerful and search- 
ing. He is too young to have developed into a 
grtat violinist, but the promise is excellent ; 
Indeed hit whole appearance and perform 
was most Interesting. The audience could not 
refrain from open applause in the midst of each 
movement. Being recalled he played a graceful 
Serenade by Haydn, with good pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Mr. C. I.. Capen. The Chopin 
Nocturne was exquisitely played, and the Hun- 
garian Dance "as given with great lira and free 
ilom. 

Miss Fenderson ha* a rich and large soprano 
voice, which seems to be well trained, although 
there it a slight tendency to the Iremoto. Her ting- 
ing it goal, though not particularly sympathetic. 
We ihould prefer to hear her in more intcrett- 
ing tel< 
Diva 



Allegro (turn lbs '• Italian Symphony " . .VraWrlassts 
I'iatu) Soto: 

n. <hruu.ati.cbn Fajttas** ami Fugs . . J. S. ft trk 

». M«.ueU. Traiiaeribsd l.v K. J.aslfy . . AavtW/sai. 

c. Ktud* on Cbopln'i Valss«U-nst| . . . K.J,«/», 
Hot Jo-iK. 

Hungarian Fs-.ta.ie /at/. 



ns. The recitative preceding '• Catla 
the most impressive thing she did. 



Herr RarAsx J..- . I , y, the young Hunga- 
rian "piano virtuoso" (virtuoso in the best 
sense), after setting New York wild with tuusi. 
eal enthusiasm, came last week to us. — came 
and played and conquered. With this differ- 
ence : here no discordant sounds were mingled 
In the general chorus of delight; there some 
jealous croaks.werc heard, promptly rebuked of 
course. The three concerts were given on 
Thursday ami Friday evenings, and Saturday 
afternoon, in Horticultural Hall, a room of the 
right slie for the best effect of the piano-forte. 
On the first evening Joseffy was accompanied in 
two pieces by a very small but select orchestra, 
uader the able directum of Mr. B. J. Lang. This 
was the prugrammc : — 
Overture, " t'n.metbeui 
Concerto (E 



The two purely orchestral selections were 
nicely suited to the occasion, and were played 
with spirit and refinement, as was also the long 
and pregnant introduction to the Cliupin Con- 
certo. A very few bars sufficed to convince the 
audience of the marvelous /««.-* of the pianist, 
as well as of a perfect 'er-an.'./iie, felt in the sim- 
plest passages and phrase- quite as palpably as 
afterwards in the most elaborate ami difficult or- 
namental development ami bravura. Indeed, we 
daw not say that we have ever heard in any art- 
ist (Kul-lustein, Von Bulow, Kssi|s>ff, included) 
a mare near approach to absolute perfection In 
every element of technique and of execution. 
The evenness and ease of all the runt and ar- 
peggios; the commanding, penetrating power, 
always expressively graduated and shaded ; the 
positive intensity (so different from "pound- 
ing') with which significant single tones were 
.truck and made to vihra'e through.an-l through 
the listener; the singularly soft ami velvety ;<iu. 
n.t.rm..-. never blurred nor muffled, and with the 
finest discrimination of all degree* and shades 
between ijhim.ss.Wi ami piann ; on the other 
hand, decided strengtli and power, wherever re- 
quired, whether sustaitkcd and broad, or startling 
ami electric ; the sfov.-n7>j ami Ugaio alike per- 
fect ; an-l the faultiest style, proportion, unity 
throughout, — all the qualities, in short, of the 
peerless executant were felt in tilts, as in every 
one <tf his performances. 

And tin; interpreter satisfied no leas Uian'the 
executant. He plats with suul and feeling, with 
a fine intelligence, making execution, technique, 
subordinate to the expression of the composer's 
meaning, the perfected means to an ideal and 
ariistic end. When have we had all the power 
an-l beauty of that Concerto so brought out? 
Alike in the broad and nuble Allegro, the soul- 
ful, exquisite Rumania, and the brilliant Hondo, 
flashing like diamonds in the mnliglilV The 
only detail which we could have wished other- 
wise, was the tlarlllng force and splendor given 
to the concluding cadence by the Taussig double 
octave* in place of the simpler original ; such 
tour, rh farce are always questionable, at leatt 
unnecestary. 

But, to nur mind, hit most remarkable perform- 
ance was that of the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue of Bach ; especially the Fantasie, which 
we never before have heard when it wat kept so 
all alive, from beginning to end, through all its 
free fantattic corusca.ions of arpeggios and runs, 
its dainty parenthetic bits of flowering arabesque, 
and Its great breadths of ri. li an-l massive chords. 
The Fugue, so prepared, followed in the most 
clear and delicate, poetic style. The naive, pretty 
Boccherini melody was marvelon.lv transfigures), 
decked out and hejcweled in Joseffy 's most tub- 
tie and ingenious transcription, where the artist 
reveled in the full, free play of inexhaustible em- 
bellishment. And the sensuous delight and won- 
der which this excited was enhanced with an al- 
most diizy crescendo in his Etude on the Cfcopjp 
Waltz ; that was virtuosity carried to a while 
heat. We arc about tired of Hungarian Fan- 
tasies and Rhapsodies, and we do not think 
Lint's orchestra improves them ; hut there can 
he no doubt that this was a 
acteristic, vivid illustration of those 
national melodies, tongs, ai 
the local color that could Iks 

That concert wat a fresh tent* lion 

CD to old concert-goer*. The rrtult of 



it win the general feeling that here Is a man 
who unites alt the qualities of a complete pianist, 
with no weakness, no Haw anywhere. He can 
do whatever he picates with his Instrument (in 
this case a wonderfully tweet, sonomut Chick-T- 
ing), an-l his true musical instinct, hit cultured 
taste, prompt him to do good tilings, and not 
waste s.ieb faculties on traslu 

Tlic second concert wat without orchestra, and 
consisted wholly of piano solos, namely these : — 

( 1 1 Santt,. _ ( lp. 13. 0 major .... Brtllwrtn. 
Si) ... Fug* A Minor I , . . . 

t. lU-rrc. } * * *'«• 

e. lianrttt Pmlrt Mnrlimi. 

J. Vcgsl uU l>n>pWt (Hire as a Prophet 

Ni.vsUstis No. *. Dtaajtt .... &•!«»»'•»». 

t. Monis.it Musical, A-llst n*f* . . Mmirrl. 

/. Auf do, Waster IS sin~tn (To ska) on 

tht nut) &-a**rrf _ Tatar. 

(»l a. tawdea,Op ft) (C-tbtrp Minor, Rosas* 

G.flat major) O'Vaa- 

». Nocturne " 

e. Valte, E minor 

4. Tanaaralasat, No. 1 7uv/g. 

i. SpmntTUtd (Fljis* Ix.ltt.iuaj.) . H'.. 4 «wr — ImU. 
ft) Tarantella Vntaie t Nap* iaVct. 

Only the greatest artist* have given as to fine 
a rendering of that Beethoven sonata, which ha* 
been the *talkinf*borte for to many concert vir- 
tuoso*. On this fim hearing there wat tome- 
thing a little ttrange to us in hit i 
hi. treatment of It which we c 
our own mind. Throughout we doubted whether 
Joseffy had the bread h, the depth, and the in- 
tentlty of nature which fitt one to be peculiarly 
an exponent of Beethoven'* mutio. His render- 
ing did not lack force or manliness, and yet it 
was the feminine side of the giant which teemed 
mostly to come oat. All the ft»t*»t of the com- 
position — and there it a great deal of It, par- 
ticularly in the Rondo with it* breathless, fiery 
speed, and almost fairy fancy — he exhibited in 
a clearer light and finer outline than we ever 
heard before. Id those most trying patsagea 
lor the fingers, where groups of twofold rhythm 
in the one hand ttruggle against those that are 
thrcsfjld in the other, each was beard with a dl* 
linctnett without any tcrambllng, tbe like of 
which we cannot recall. And where the tbeme 
It kept up in the upper octave, supported by a 
conlinuout trill in the same hand, while tbe left 
hand rushes up and down In rapid scales (a/acra/o, 
too), all tbe three parti asserted themselves at 
once most bravely and with equal vividnet*. The 
Prestissimo, too, of the Finale, was surpassingly 
quick and perfect. Some, no doubt, wondered 
at so much pianissimo in to bold and fiery a So- 
nata ; and to -lid wo somewhat, until, having be- 
come at home more with his manner, when be 
repeated it in the matinee of the next day, we 
could accept bis rendering and yield ourtelvet 
up to It with much leu reserve. ■ Some day we 
hope to hear him pl»y tome more, a good deal 
more., of Beethoven. 

The Fugue and Bourree of Bacb, with florid 
themes, and woven into a most delicate and tub- 
tie tistur, were most exquisitely given ; could we 
only always hear Bach't thing* played at these 
were, and that Chromatic Fantasie. any audience 
would fall in love with them! Tbe quaint Ga- 
votte by Martini was delightful both in matter 
an-l in manner. Schumann's little Binl reverie 
could not have been more exquisitely and feel- 
ingly expressed ; and tbe .Vot*r//c/ft, a work of 
more pretension, wat an eloquent interpretation. 
But what could be more deli-lout than Juseffy'a 
rendering of the two Schubert pieces, part ice- 
larly the fttrraro/,, which is one of Lisit'i hap- 
piest transcriptions ? 

We have not room to dwell on the admirable 
and eharacterittic rendering of the Chopin piece*. 
Tbe remainder of the programme might all come 
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Um artist's own florid and extremely 
•citing of socne familiar Viennese ilante tune* of 
the " Blue Danube " order. Surely, light finger* 
never flew mora deftly through nil the labyrin- 
et of iueh fairy fro*t-work. The 
nd Tannltlla were, perhaus, too 
of the nme order to como all together. 
But that Is a rein in which JoseflV Ktra to be 
supreme, and be, can play upon the tense* of an 
audience with it at long a* I is fancy lislelh and 
the impulae lasts. We might call it musical lace 
work ; sse examine a few specimen* of fine lace 
and feel that we have seen all there is or can be 
of it ; with all its endlres variation, it is essen- 
tially the tame thing to the end of the chapter. 
But the ladies find it otherwise ! And to they 
diil with these tonc-arabetiiuea. 

This second programme was essentially re- 
peated In the matinee of Saturday, on, which we 
suspend comment for the preaent, to allow a 
chance fur afterthoughts ami the supplying ol 
any omissions in this hasty record of iu.pmsions. 



that it may be fairly claimed for him 
that bis addition) are as near an approximation 
to Bach's style as we can look for to-day. This 
is to true that persons more anxious to obtain 
unquestioned authenticity than musical beauty 
bare even repraaehtd him with writing "addi- 
tional accompaniments " that blend to nicely 
with the original parts, that the listener cannot 
tell which is Franx and which is Bach. That is 
imleetl a reftrtMtcK with a vengeance. Tell me 
till doomsday that a Franx-Bach score is not 
Bach, pure and simple, and I readily admit it ; 
but I answer that by far the greater number of 
Bach scores, filled out in mere plain harmony, 
are not Bach either, and, what is worse, they are 
not even in Bach's style — nay (speaking from 
my own personal musical convictions), they are 
nut in any respectable style at all. As for 
» Bach pure an I simple," it is an article that in 
very many cases is not to be had for the asking, 



IS HUBERT FBVNZ A FAILURE? 

n 

It has been said of 
oompanimcnts " to Biwh 
they overload 



Franz's " additional ac- 
iich and Handel arias that 
original corajMsitions with 



do not blend with the original parti, they do not 
form an organic whole, but merely give us two 
incongruous parallel entities, which agree with 
each other only well enough to prevent i 
mutual excoriation — and not always that. 

w. r. 

{To tt amlimwtd.) 



nsy y* 
t»o neks of Its 
1 hses 



th 

counterpoint, or, as I have heard it expressed, 
"you cannot see the simply beautiful melody for 
the contrapuntal dust which surrounds It." This 
is indeed a grave charge, and requires to be 
met. I will attempt to answer it, to- 
with the very self-evident proposition 
that 1 what Franx has added Is not Bach." The 
gapa in Bach's scores absolutely need filling up in 
some way ; this is admitted on all hands, anil 
may be considered a settled fact. Leaving aside, 
for the moment, the question whetlicr this filling 
up is to be done on the organ or by orchestral 
instruments (a matter of quite secondary impor- 
tance), it may be said that only two ways of 
writing the " additional accompaniments " bare 
been suggested. The first, or Franx, method it 
to write these " accompaniment* " in a pure 
polyphonic style, working out contrapuntal fig- 
unrtrlhat are to be found in the original parts, 
so as to make the Bach score and the added 
pari* blend into an organic whole The second, 
or anti-Franx, method is to fill out the gap* with 
the simplest plain harmony, thus throwing the 
original parts into the strongest possthle relief- 
Tbis second plan ha* on* (to me questionable) 
advantage : it leave* the listener in no doubt at 
what note* Bach actually wrote, and what has 
been added by modern hands. Bach's freely 
flowing parts, full of musical vitality as they are, 
stand out against the neutral harmonic back- 
ground with unmistakable distinctness. But I 
fail to tee what i* gained by this, beyond satisfy- 
ing a mere historico-arctia.'uloglcal curiosity in 
the listener. It doe* uot give him *ny more of 
Bach than the other method doe* (for the origi- 
nal part* axe preserved intact in both), and gives 
it him accompanied in a way that we know both 
by tradition and by internal evidence to be dia- 
metrically opposed to Bach'* ttyle : for all ac- 
count* unite in telling us that Bach himself was 
in the habit of treating all " 
phonlratly, and often in a very elaborate 
puntal style. It 1* evident to the meanest ca- 
pacity that no man can count upon tlie wliolly 
inconsiderable chance of filling out the compos- 



Let those Individual* who are bent upon putting 
salt upon the tail of every note that came from 
i'* pen, and pocketing it without fear of it* 
being counterfeited, follow performances 
•core in hand, and pick out what they find to be 
genuine. 

But is thia, after all, the right spirit to listen to 
great music in? Is music a thing to be enjoyed 
only after it* authentic date and parentage has 
been set' led — jutt like a collection ot old coins? 
I think far otherwise. 

A* for " contrapuntal dust obscuring a beauti- 
ful melody," take any of the most elaborate ol 
Franx 's arrangement*, say for instance, the tenor 
air " Der ttlaubo 1st das 1'fand der Liebe " In 
the Cantata " Wer da glaubet und gelauft wlrd." 
Li»tening to it **th even the dullrat ear* I can- 
not find that the melody it obscured In a *ingle 
instance. Take the original part*, adding an ac- 
companiment of mere chords, and you have the 
beautiful melody in absolute rags against a back- 
ground that only serves to make it 
the more visible. 1 ask any mu 
frankly whether he can conceive of a great 
eiHnjwser's really intending such anutter discrep* 
ency in character between a melody and bass on 
the one hand, and tbe sccompanying voice* on 
the other. I* it possib'e that Bach, who ha* 
never written out anything in this mongrel style, 
can have wished it to lie applied to a large num- 
ber of bit most gloriou. inspiration! ? Speaking 
in termt of four-part writing, and imagining 
Bach's original parts to be sentient beings (that 
is truly no great strut cli of fancy), what must be 
the stale of mind of a treble or bass part at find 
ing a dull modern tenor or alto refuse to follow 
it* most beautiful suggestions, and torpidly bang 
around it* neck, as it were, doing just enough to 
A leading voice 
red willingly and 
h out designs for 
not ask merely 
rt, they cry aloud Tor active cooperation ; 



MUSICAL COUKESPOSDESCE. 

CHICAr.n, Oct. iO Our i 

to be hirlv oesn, tor ws srs now I 
Optra fruoi tfts Strakoae" " 
miml.tr of ptrtornianaa, ■ 
Umss. Ths opening uiglit gave us /'ami with Ins folfew- 
Ing taat! — 

Ml'-. L* Blsiwht ..(*., Msrgutrtu. 
Maw UucmUv ... as ... . Siebrt. 
Mi« Aroma .... as ... . Msru. 
HijriMir I ii. . ... as ... . Kauai. 
Sigiior .Siorti . . . . as . . Valetitii*. 
Motulour CaaUlaisry . ss . Mrpbi*tcytie>*. 

Mils, la ISlmclic (Miss Davenport) is a crsotfnl young 
laity, with s giiod idea of acting; sod ber tugs presence is 
ajaata iug£f»l»re of the character Uast in* n%u be repre 
••siting, thus showing last tbe hat given faithful it ltd « to 
ths steal of brr ruin. Her votes is not Urge, bet of the 
light aopnun character; met and tympalbetic in ths high 
solas, sltbouga her lower tones srs rather wesk anil anereii. 
She acted Hie part of Msnruttitt much letter than the tang 
it. Yet purtfoan of brr music wars gttii my tlTteuvci*, 
sad ccmirfering her Itniltsd esptrWnc* tbs may take courage 
far the future from bar tavet. To coke ths nnmi notea of* 
the voice to that thty may adwtuaUiy mantlrat Uie rniutioo* 
of the obaracter it ths aim of una art. Uur fair Mounts 



scant dress jf*^ 
musician U> say 



prevent 
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■lie other 
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i.H IT- pJirlt Fast' 

xeeute ; they di 
y cry aloud for active 
it 9**y to tbe accompaniment (in the old 
«nw of liie term), * * Take ua upon 



Then wee %\ mpathj in ti*. vutot, it it true, bet th« >)««■ 
ring of ths happy nwnirti ma not there, hoc did her wxrvw 
In the kt«r *e*n*a of the opera receive adequate .tin. rrp- 
rmntation. In Um >wel tnug particularly, mta Ml bee In- 
ability to glee It with that joyous and ape* bang wbleh 
■o wtU nprcaws th* cherry -hearted widen. The trill 
wh-th u|wf«u Um aong we» itry |morly uaeutad. Sibber 
Sturtl, w.ho touk the nu*\1I n'tlr of VaVriitiite, U a IastiImi* 
wliit *vn MprtMivc voice of much poarr; utd h* tkiiii** wrll, 
•htla hia actinic *u Um Ust I hare Men of tbe part. XI. 
CMlabnarj m*vde tbe rtfe of Me^uto the ^lr*J tU-urv in 
the opera. Ilia artjiax Uampe bint aa a fine arUu, «blt« 
bta telliiig voice u sard with a akiQ that indte«uea pur]>ja« 
and cotiecption. He m one of the beat artiate in tl*c e>»si- 
SipuLsr LaaUfiiit made a very weak Kauat. AImi 
ter made but liUle of ISiebel'a muiic. Tbe ciiorua tt 
one of tbe wont I ever had the miifcrliine to bear. 1 ran 
im»f ine nothing aoore frightful tjlhan their appearance and 
— I must not eay alikgiakg, for their diarwrdant voim hue 
no apcjreacb to Bnylhiiu; mwaioal. They come upon the 
■tage and hitrrrtipt Uie manic of the opera a* a trrrille 
iiir.htma**e deatroi* Um loieiy pirture of nuacya ( 
dream, even by Um ■[•rdni of iu own bwileontiteai. 

Tueaday atajaanj g»re ua the ttme-worn // 
which waa outy made nntahla by Ute ftrtt appe 
dnmalio prima donna, .Mile Sinqtr. 

I rejrrrt Uial I cannot fottow Um critic of «ir ifail; prcaa, 
and beconM mUunuah.- oi*r Um vocal Hnl drvnatic abil- 
itiea of Mil*, oiituwr. 5ha hm a wry larRw voice, ntremely 
powerful in Ita carrtlht; ajiiaiiiv, and aba ms»y rlirhtly cbuni 
the tuvma ot a dra.tuatic prtnta diaaiia. Vet »h*i hai a »ery 
un«-Tnfirft»I»U /crmiafii, wliMb fth*f uan all Um time, nm iu 
Um wriM rkvee- Iii tba cheat iiocca ha-r voice ran eahilnt 
great power, bwt Um ehararter uf the aotand ta Ml ^Uiclly 
mm** in the er*«hia ainglng al.e eau h. heard al<„e 



your tlioolderu that wr may the better tlifport our- 
wlvea In tbo cy«a of men,** but rather, " Come* 
Uk« your own attire part in ibo work we are aeek- 
in-; to acL-orn|iliah ; we cannot do ll alone, but rauat 
bave gruial ami aklllful he-lp from you; m you abaro 
in the work, ao ihall you abare in tbe reward." 

In a word, — ami tbie no unprejudiced puraon 
baa yet denied, — Franx baa developed the innom 



p4ete Korea of Btwb into tmniething that can 
era figured, or unti^ure-l baasea, exactly ha Bock < aland forth aa a coherent and finely organized 
kimtt'\ f would ; aueh a thin.' ii not to be thought j whole ; every fibre in tliem la alive, and all parts 



o*f ( and no one ever claimed that Franz Han dom 
it- Rjt he hat made inch an eabau»tive etudy 
of Bach'fl manner, hia native jceniui nan been 



1 work topetlirr by tbe aami: mcanj to a common 
end. But toe " greatest powihle neutrality " 
■diool, with their plain harmonic filltnc out, have 



chun* aaid occbaMtra with a lohuna of ucm Uial ia aaton- 
iahing lo an awlienoe, and complrtcly anakana tltrtrenlbu- 
Biannt. Her aptpearaoca on the atage ia ktalely, ami hrc 
acting drmniaUe, while ah« may t< aaid two brkiug to Um 
eiuoUxia) aehool. "I "he eonuant tue of tba trt»tU» cau**ea 
bar IntiHMtxai to be at timea lutcrrUiu, and ahe faJU fruni 
the kwj ooea-lonally. Aa I-ecnora ahe had phmty of oppor- 
t unit j u, ahon th* fayjouoiial cbaraetmitic of her eoioe, aitd 
•1m tni}irat«d It aa luuMafuUv aa to win applauae. In the 
trio at Um end of the first art her rutae nMnifeaUal its full 
power. ai*d the peocie aecnMd to be delighted. To dm it 
waa a paaitVwi nude ao inteiiM as to be beyond the limit of 
owitrul, arid H the term renting may be apftlird to ajnging, 
H would pcrtu|>a ataTaiid in peace. Vet I would not aay that 



her as an arti* of I 



ao frucitfieU by long aprvopLoquitv with Bach's in do wiao done thi* ; their 41 accompaniment* ** 



In the approach to the «rck of tiw^aTlrtJiU of 
the world ahe as yet atande at tbe doorway, hindered, per- 
hap*], by aome of the faults 1 have n>vi»rd. 

Mile, de IMoeca ia a pretty lUUe lady, with \ rkh nicuo- 
aoprano voaee, which ahe dm* with tnioothiieM and grace, 
flcf acting was not dramatic enowgh for the c'de of Asnrcua. 
ix-r her vtsce large wwugh to auit Uie full irqiirrear>ra>ta of 
the parr. let ber tooaa were rsert and agrewtte, particu- 
kriy in the middle part of the voice. It ia nut a cvntntto 
Toioe, nor fitted for eticb a r6h) aa that of the gip\r. oag. 
Petrovich prore>l hiniaelf to t*e a tenor niUi a c,"od healthy 
roioeof the rooaato order. He took tbe high C hi tba "<Ji 
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Fruu RemmcrU, who aanu admirably, but woirtjitwi over- 
1- ini -r: H-. ;ur*., Mr Cl-vi Ki^r, wtm I M MMt- 

lent poinU and l* . ■-. the whole acceptable in epite of a had 
or rather imperfect echool; Miu Jennie JersykWwIe*, *| 
jrounjt mitger fresh from seven yean of ato-ty in Ormany, 
with « light, pure, tbmr, weLl-trained vwee am! piod «tjrl* ; 
■nd Mm Sum Macaulay, also a you**.- tuprano with eniitad- 
•Table trench and ItaJian training, with a light mine, *o*mb. 
wh-*l na«al in quality, Mprrially l>elow and on (Vftaici vow*)*, 
Imt on the whole a very deairaMe .anger. Tb* eliorua de- 
•erve* high prsiae, and Mr. kiemnir b to U eonjrr*tuWtrd 
ofbi.wt.rk. JTe r. 



quells pira " with a ringing tons that was pure and] teQing, ' 
and von thereby the adaiiratkei «f tli« audience. In acting 

he le only naedioere, end hie tinging cannot be regarded, at ' lent points and is on the whole seci 
•trtctly srttetic, although it haa many excellent qwalitice. Ice rather imperfect sehool, Mia* 
Big- Jytorti, an the Count, did torn very fine ainging. Hi* j young nitger freah from seven yea 
•iyto it gwd, and hie mice icnooth and rich- He won hit 
way Into bear at once, and hit acting and aiiiging tlww 
him to he on* of the moat talented roentWrt of the com- 

Wsdaeattay evenliag I littoned to Xiowt, Mil*. U 
Blanch* taking the title Kile. Mist Una wa* Fltin*. M. 
CaatcJnaary, Uaarao, and SI* Uaarml, taiiwMna*. The 
part of Mignon eauUlne »uak which la u»i Ur* to suit 
MUe- la lllanehe'a fuses; and, aJthnogh the attad well, 
and looked the character, the euuaie waa 100 trjUig for a 
vcaea of thai kind. She waa In eympathy wkb her Kile, 
however, and dad her heat to pruduee a pktnre of the im- 
pulsive chilli-woman that ft.eah* painted in audi warm 
colon. Miaa litta eang the ntnale td the Ftluia part with 
1 but aba haa 1104 the h^iho' j* nenetaary to 
r that daah and grace Uiat ahould mark ita 
H. Caatdiuary'a naahe~up In the part of 
LotaHo waa artiatie in the nlmvr, and hit acting anil ting- 
ing waa the beat we have ever had in tbia nde. He gare a 
man I j dignity to the character, and hie accnea with VI igrwii 
were very expressive, and highly enjoyable. He bad that 
ay m path y that drawt other* into ita circle, and be won the 
aodienoe by the i*iwer of bis art. 

Thursday gare ua AM*. To cay that Mile. Singer acted 
the rut* of Aid* finely ia only a juat record. Her concep- 
tion «at Intelligent and marked with a dignity of bearing 
fitting the character. The rule of A Ma ia one particuearlj 
adapted t<> her voice, and aa it gives full scope fur the uae of 
her cmciliuit il and dramatic \*ywrr* it ia net ■nrpriaing that 
•he umke* M no* of lire *ery beat parte. In th* enncerled 
mueic 111 th* first act her mice waa lieard above the orrhee 
tern, eWus, and other paria, with a power of tone IhriQiag 
In it* imnatrtse volutin*. In the acene in which els* pkturet 
bar love for Uadaniea, and at (he asm* lime her fear fur her 
father'* aafety la hat enenunter with th* KgypUaa hoste, the 
ranoua eniotion* of a porpleied mfnd, and * trotirded Senrt. 
war* given ancfa tnitbral uianifeeUt«Mit a* to tlainp Ibem 
with the appearance of reality In the dart with AnMterit, 
where the diaclnae* bar love foe rtedarnea, th* waa aUn very 
expreaaive. She uaad th* awtan ruce wrtli petaalug ouiitraat 
to her larger tone*. In the laat tome ah* aln> mu>c and 
Th* great fault lit her *»iging la the 
: of the firaioni. It naara bee l*at eflorta, and 
gives a coloring to the voie* not alnaya agreaabl* La liaten 
to. Peasioti of an uutettae character, and great volant* of 
voice the baa, and her conception of .character ia worthy of 
an arteat; but Iter method of ringing 'will not win Imr th* 
highest appreciation. Mile, da IfeVxxe aang Aaiueria 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The score of the overture to " Rip van Winkle," by Mr. 
(Jeorg* W. Chadwick (of :. Maet ), a atttdent at 

the L'nnaerratooum tn Lripsig. which won the paint there 
^ all the : impoaitioi 1 orrered *t the MlMsl MMB ls> 
tion, <t Hnppt-Prvfmf. in Jane laat, it now in the hand* 
of the Concert Committee of the llarranl Muakal Aatocia- 
tion, and prtdiably will ho performed in the first Symphony 
Cnneart (lfee 11). The progTamnie of that concert alao 
IncMes th* Wilt Syntphwiy of rteethoven, Uie Overtare tn 
k,+-tm*iuir, by Schubert, the *♦ March* da Kutl " from 
IterUa'i /.'/.s/.mra efa Clrur (lint Urn*), and a Concerto 
not yet decided on. 

— Th* plan* of the Koterp* are now eornparted. TV* 
programmes tar the ftv* oonceru m Mechanics Hall are 
aa follow*! — 

Dec. 10. — Quartet, K. flu, flnytlm ; Quintet, Op- 2», 
Betthartn. 

}.n. It. — Qu^tct, C tuv=», I Qouut, Of 194, 

So a. R*f. 

FA. II.-Q-rt.l, Op. 74, fl«<io«»; QwW, Op. 
11. So 3. Scttmr**. 

M>rrh ID. — Qoutet, Op. 133, Ihtlkurtml Qu»rt«.Op 
41, No. 1, J/eiw/</Mo4n. 

April 14 — yairltt. Z-ttl, CktnMri ; Quintet, G 
minor. M«*\ri. 

Ttir MemlflMohn Quintette Club will open tfee Mnuon. 
Tbe KM Vork r.ikb>nuonie CM> wiU pUj in the but tn 



— Titer* it to he • erri* at ftve riiiiml eanaerU in Sin - 
Am Theatre, (Gunhruige), taia aaunn, uodar the dirertkm 
el l1r<iH»»r J. K. Hium Toe entire nuiulier Bill be fiim 
hy the Bwtm PIiUIimusouU: t.lub, with Mr IJetemtiiu 
eoaducu*, end > ejmptiooY will be produced »t e-rh 
ewrt Afflone; th* pleeM perfcnned wil be Beellwmi • 
•Sriu|ihonira la C nlaor end in F, Webrr'i orerWre U> 
"Ot«rnii," uw) -InvlUtisu a h D*jue;" Maori In E 
minor, (.aeu'i mr .jmph.ioj, » work hjr ! 
eoutpiwitioM by Bth, .Vhueaiiio, end W«ji 
open far eulweriiition. 

— Too \UyUu«, Qab will (in > oonorrt in M«ie Hall, 
ffowmlxj It, when A«. rii . StofriX Mttler will be pro 
dueed end Mr. Adimuwiky will play. 

— Mr. John A. 1'rtwkH. will |ri<rc • eerie* of box piano 
ran tali u Wioobewur, befrininn( November 14, M it el e d by 
Mr. C .V. Allan, Mr. Wuli Friea, and otuera. 

— Gran'e opera boafft troupe will betpn a eeaaon of two 
weeaa at toe Uutton Theatre, wit Monday mning, with 1st 
riltt lit Mmt. Any*. Other opera, of th* met will b* 
L* GmJt DueAcMl, GiraJU Girvfa, and in Ptr idkM: 
The company itxlude* winren of jreal rr|.ut». anwinit tlioin i«. 
log Mil*, l'aoia Marie, Mil*. A»tw>. *nd M. VleUw Capuul. 

— Vocal plub* will be glad to know IbUiM, and *u- 
rior reprint of th* beautiful l*aalm of Ooau: •• By lb* 

be publUb-l, by r 



nin*r* well. After Miw Cary where aball we find an Aran*, 
rie? Sic- Petrwrich ean*; the part of liadaiucc with mueb ' 
power, and althoweh b* if not great, waa not a weak point 
in the out. ftii;. Hforti and M. Caitdnavy (-are their 
role* with th* ftuaih «** acwuipJiahed artiata. Comiuenda- 
twn can ro no further. 

FridM errnli^ Miat Ulla tang l.teii. Seat waa rnwled 
with a Unr* and mthotlattic hooae. She <iecut*d her 
miHtc with anueh brllhancy, and in the mad *t*ne won meal 
apiilauiw for ber 6n* Rinjrtn*;. In *clkMi the haa Improved 
very anueh *irae* but \*ar. ftalnrdar w* hail 7'i. irv' , 
with Mile. \jt lllanehe. I miavd the prrdn'maiiw, f.,t 
Warn that lb* ynutof laily uiad* her Iwat efliirt of th* week. 
A ftumbrr of oonceru demand attentluei, aUn *om* mention 
of Mil*. Singer at Norma, but my Irtttr ha* already run 
beyond lb* proper Umit, and tW rnuu wait until anothrr 
tin* C H. B. 

Mn i i. i r-. Wts., Oct. 31. — Since I wn.le yon last, 
there have been twn concerta wi rthy U rucord. The fir»t 
on Oct. li, wa* fiven by Willslmj, hi ^nuteethni with 
Bach' a occheetra. The prnfrasuuie waa aa Mknra : _ 
Overtwre, luirvsntb* & M «**) IvVaVr. 



— Ernst iVral-o ha* returned, slier a 
I*eipalg, imt hi sucli arood health a* hit many 
hoped tn are him. He receive* h» pusilt at No. 10 Itene 
St- The Onuti* taja: " While atevKl, Mr. iVralm wat 
not Idle, aa it evliitiice»l by tbe mueic publiehed by him in 
L*i|utig. AftHUi|{ tlteat are • l*r*i Sfjadieu,' fcs* pbwo, 
bnlliaiit and Interaatlujr, wurk* of a hbjh onler of merit, 
thoughtful end eauaicatuity In treatiiteait, and •** value to 
■tutdnita Iroca botli an artiatie and teehttieal nowit «s* view. 
Tb* *eeond study ia dedlcaled u* 1 'n.f™- * XVentert, of th* 
lucipcilt (^rjaervatory, *i»d the thlnl tn rndeeafir Krtttt 
FrMiirich Richier. Amona* the other srurkt are a ear. at of 
ahort pieces under the title of » After School," the first ft** 
of which hare appasred here, bat th* tilth, cirr*tlatiji|' of 
(h* aSkcre, under the till* ' A IVnic,' are in>w printed for 
tbe first time. They are all charming and dainty in idea, 
and jrraccfully treated These and the others nf Mr. 1'era- 
bo i torwRn puUicatkma can be had of Ur. Arthur P. 



with 
Scene and Aria, 



(with a Cadencw by Wilhelmjl, 

oo. , fittlKcrrn. 

Mr. WdbebrJ. 

itarUueti. B'.Arr. 

Mme. Jenny Valley. 

Rhaptodie Hcmcnatr, No. 14 Lint. 

Overture. 5Im»n 7*oal..e. 

!«. Andant* and lotervoeato, Solo for Violin a.ili 
Oroheatt. l-»yrir*. 
i. Unpi, Sn|p fur Violin wllb l input Aoc. Ilnwltt. 
Mr. Willielinj. 
Bridal SonfC, From titer Syonphony lawmflirlio 



Air, 



— Our noble Boston Music Hall it not yet out of dan- 
ger. We ttated teteral weeks ago that the only hope of 
an/ety lay in the punhaae by Ut friends of the eonUrdJino* 
hitereet in Its steek, now held by csie man and for the bene- 
fit of that man'* creditors. Two parties haw 1-ren con. pet- 
inR for the M ss assssl of (Sose MiO aharea, but with oppmite 
nmIir*B. Tit* first party seek Ui buy en tpeciilaticai, and 
would play into th* haiwlt of the would-be destroyer*. But 
the pu a w t owner declined l« rkse with them, provided the 
friend* of tbe Hall would *uWr.b* fur ski hit aharea at a 
filed price, grettly ahov* par, althbi a resaniiabie time. 
Such frievMla were not »snttuie, and, tn one certain knowl- 
edge, »n Saturday, Oct- its, th* aul»*cripiUon for the MO 
■hares waa fully mad* up by jrentlenren who wi»h to tn.e 
the buil.! I. : for a Hatle Hall. " Vet when the amount wa* 
formally olfcred. It appcarnl that some new sinister Influ- 
eue* had tasm at work, to at rung as to bidwre tbe preaeni 
holder U> iMsd* frnan his pinpnaa], though he may yet re- 
lanL And there it now tun*** trembling hi tbe ludsuoe. 
The friend* who to readily agreed to tak* the atoek knew 
that they were paying much tVa> HyK a priea for It; but 
they only wished to save the Hall; they acted from a fiener- 
oua arntltsamt, for the good of muaie, and for Ihe honor of 
old lloaton, and not from a hop* of dlvldendt, or fK*m a 
to tTawubtte upon the ehane* of It* dentruis^on. 
prowrty becorne theirs, the intereata and use* of 




Mt. \Vdh.lir.j 



AYa«. 



I hav* nothln* to add to Uw nuniertmt r^rnrndalioiit of 
th* Ki*a> vioUubd. Ilnrortuuately. be nniilurd tbe Handel 
Lwju. Tb* arehettra arrutnpaiiinl fwjilly, Itirt in the other 
nitmtwrt lorpaaatd itaelf. aim*. V*lley't method I* poor, 
and her style very untatufartnry. 

Tb* Mimical .Society frave tit C«ori'«e lad night. Mr. 
Eu S ene l.-xamg beint; conduelor. The toloitU were Mr. 



sin M i 
tb* 11*11 

— Tbe teuton ticket* for tb* Handel and Haydn Steiety'a 
Concert* are in wood demand. — Subacription paper* for th* 
etebt Harvard Symphony Concert* may b* found 



H 



at (.'hnk.rir.ii t. and tt U 
nunc .lore*, until He*. 1. The ordtettr* wiO 
hare (or iU nurleua the Pbilbarmonio Ortfaettra of Mr. IJ*t*- 
mann, and it will be a* much larfer, and tbe rebearul* a* 
frequent and at thorovxh, a* tb* nuin t of raDacribert Will 
permit- Tb* atraw with ragtrd tn nlo t«lent, vocal and in- 
itniniental. The t.«rr tbe ftbtcripticn lilt* are filled, the 
itnm(er wiU the committee be for carrying out their *therr« 
of * 



perior reprint of the 
water* of Babylon," will 
l*rtifer, in Wert Street. 



Navr Vonrc. — Flrtt let ua oSer heartily tb* right hand 
of fellowship to tb* new Miuiait Hnitm, ot which M*aar*. 
A. Mac Martin, Guitar K»W, and J C. liodritruea are th* 
editor, and proprietor.. We eonwratulate New York on 
now haviiui a ratpeetable and high tuned journal devoted to 
th* art of muaic, and not trading on the mteivtt* of aur* 
niuaio trad*, relying for .upport and tympalby man on 
quality than oe*rwhelmin|| quantity of Blatter. The round- 
er* of" th* new Rnitx clearly have a high and worthy 
tlm. They talk to promote the art of ntutic at inch, and 
to educate and raire tbe pnblic trait. Their writing to Car 
•bowa kitowUdg* and ability, and a EnMitlrmaaly atyW and 
aplrtt. Tb* paper ia very handtomely printed, in conven- 
ient form, each weekly number eoneiitirig id ttreuty p*K*t, 
and It haa decidedly a look of refrnenicnt. We u-ideraiand 
that thwr* ia capital in tbe enterpriee. mturliar lrtd*|i«d. 
eric*, ami enabling th* proprietor, lo employ good enntnbu- 
lora. Three niambera have appearerl. richly euxktd «ilh 
matter well worth reading It* article* about Juattty art 
almost athauatire. reprodncing crititaam* from other •ourc**, 
and showing alto that the " Iredgung " JUri** can ttnk* 
a hard blow, if weed be, in the w*y that It npoata th* mo- 
llis of certain diaparagiiig criticlama on thl* admirahl* pian- 
Uti for ilurtanc*: •' Mr. J™e(Ty pUy* at f-hlekcrin*; BaS, 
and not at another ball; Mr. JruerTy * onheatra I* lad by 
Dr. launroaeh, and not hy another roxluetor: Mr. Joteffy't 
rm* hurt* tbe aapi ration* of another clever and amliitkrua 
pianist who happen* to to in th* salary roll of another 
piano bona*. All these Inflame** united work again* Mr. 
JoarrYy. tn abort, sil thl* apparently artistic turmoil ia 
but a mean, prtty war of tli* manager, of a ball, 
of a piano, and th* entploycra of a puyiitt, 
of another pianiet and nwutagera of 
'a all which we my. An*. ! 

— The Mapleann Olwr* teaser, it prcc^rwing feebly at th* 
Aranemr of Mow*, bringing nut tjd, threadbare npera* like 
Traeint", 7*rvwiturr, RiyottUo, to begin with, foslowed by 
F'Wt and t'trmrn. <i*rater come* not, and ia not ex- 
pected And now it ia aaal that Hi Mitnkaand Marie Hoa* 
are not unjoin th* troupe, as was eipeeted, after Cbriatnia.; 
but, tt Mmt. TrebafU Betllni'. London <m 
pire* then, ah* may perhaps route over here in . 
JVraaitwf rV.nrie (Oct. .Hi) aayar — 

" Kven inrluditii; the pertWmance of Hiset't (''rm/n ovi 
Monday night, Mr. Ma,.lr»n't wsaxiii ha* bmuglil fnrih 
nothing of importance to far. Prtlty much aa it wa* at In* 
beginning of the tcaaon laat year, when Miaa Hauk and Car- 
rara were uaad* to du duty for the absent Ueraltr, th* tuti- 
arriber. ar* forced to wait for whaUrree may bt furthcoming 
a* a compensation for the high peicta Mr. Maplatoa *aaru 
from Uinta who deaire th* privilege nf attend iiig th* (wrfanu- 
ano*. at the Academy of Minor. So far thtir ciMBfatsraatlori 
ha* btwn meagre. The aonall army of nobndie* in th* oprr- 
atio world brought hilhtr will not b* Likdy to aatiafy tb* 
a.trag* opera-givra. who above all thing, crav* far an oper- 
atic star of the first magnitad*. At present thwy ar* anjoy. 
lag an opera etaaun at Nilaaon price, with half a doaw 
di!l*ttai.t** in place nf a prima donna." 

— It i* rumored that tin. rhiekering Hall *rri*a of Sym. 
phony Concert., pndrr th* direction of Mr. Gotthold lari- 
barg, wiU not be tontlnutd this acauoo. 

The firat cimerrt of the Simpbony Society, Pr. 1. 

r>amrotch, conduelor, lakat place this ereniug at Sleinway 
Hall. The programme ineludea Heetboven'a Seventh Svm- 
phony: Volkrrtann-a •• To th* Night," for alto ardo (Mia 
SSH and o-hmua (nc-UlU-'a " Walpurgi. . 

- Onrrtur*..' Wagner; Sch 
* Draadil; and Uarta " f 

(Sr*t Um*l. 



CutctsxaTt. — Th* Colleg* Orehealral Concert* promt** 
a financial tiicceaa, ottr eight hundred teat* Iwing siitocrined 
for on lb* find day of lb* eale- So it «*rrf Xo 6r in Beaton. 
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when characterizing Chopin's compositions ami matter 
playing, Lbzt nearly always employs pictorial 1 ncrian 
and jaivtlc mean*. He renounces every musical 
sign, and in the whole volume, extending mrr 
.100 pages, docs not introduce the shortest ex- 
ample in musical nolation. Thus Im bus pur- 
sued the same method as in his famous bonk, Om 
Buhtmim- el de ieur Mtuijue en llongrie. Our 
readers will recollect the wurk and the MnrUW 
lioa it excited ill Hungary. The assertion first 
put furtli by U«l, an<l supported with a degree 



Music a Bosro* '. 1» 1°* plausibility which liordcrcd on proof, that 

Tits KlMC<iiie<sfioru»Bo>l>i<inCisi> - Bwanj coo. Hungnrian oulionHl music was derived from the 
■ ' »• fh.lli.nsv.clr Or<fc«ir» - IWuu.1. ..f Gypsies, kindled against him a violent feeling of 
^^£JZZZJ!£h1£^* bi "— "»t feeling was wi,cly Ln 

Is tins. it rasas s fuwaa* III. w. p A un I suppresses!. It was in this book that I first lelt 

wcmc.l raaaiaraassaf s , . 191 struck by the intellectually sensitive manner, rr- 

misi.lsKif* one of Lamartinc, in which Liszt p- 




»• I form the article is exclusively Wag- 
Joseph Rubinstein,' tbe pianist, wbo, in 
a not very creditable manner, introduce, himself 
to tlie public as vihipping-boy, has probably at 
most Ii.kI nothing to do with the matter but to 
Iwal up the pianoforte examples as the game for 
which the lumler so yearned. Who does not at 
once recognize Warner's style, that knotted mass 
of creeping. ]>o1mjdous, verbal serpents, so indo- 
faligubly darling out their tongue* in garrulous 
hate ? Yes, the sty le is recognizable and clearly 
marked : " lit tlrKi ihm an der Slim geichrieben, 
tia*» it uiekl mag tine Srrle fieien." 1 

It Is really the most laughable thing imagi- 
liable that tbe same Richard Wagner, who not 
long since publicly declared once more that he 
v V a 1 journalism, should himself publish a jour- 



ia: 



smfba/or lAu Aral, 



^•AIiaWJ /orlnifidy ly tloi^JTOS, n«.TK>0 4SS COSMST, 

270 OrvaaaAirs a**t. £*>■!<> «c fMks, 10 erali a aasts** ; S. - yo 
f> |W, 

F" MSr »a 6V.SM S» Cast. Fartssa, 30 Wr*t Sr.*.', A wlUf 
us. A Co.. *M WvJuntM Stmt. A. K. Laais*. Mil H 
«t— a-* »s <*• ia ,V,» r.,.t t, A. Bs«- 

MJSB, la , S3 Ma S»sar<. m,A llotaatas. Om ft l a . 
31 A«~ .a r\W,!r\m t, W II Dosts 31 C» , 7/0? 

<*../«« sataM I <a Ol»«x» »s '*< 
S12 Sti* Strut. 



MUSICAL M ATTIC RS KRO.M PAR AND 
NEAR 

»» DB. KDltARB IIAXSLICIt. 
II. 

LISZT OX CHOriN. 

A NZW edition of Liszt's book. Cha/tin, has 
been published in I/cipsic by Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Not only is its language Krene^ but 
its gelting up as well, — magnificent lar^e tipe 
on milk white paper. That Inrnmn publishers 
can produce such volume* a la Firmin Dldut. 
we knew lung ago; but wo do not know why 
they so nibloin and so eaceptionally sr-ifi do 
•o. One relishes a book twice as much when it 
is handsome and well printed. As a rule, Ger- 
man books resemble favory food served up in 
coarse earthenware dishes upon a table without 
a cloth : the readers of Breitkopf and Iliirtel's 
new edition eat off silver. The fare iu lf — known 
and appreciated fur twenty years — contains no 
new ingredients, but has remained unaltered. It 
Is with sincere pleasure that we have glanced 
once more through this book of a clever and ami- 
able man. It is perhaps not given lo 6 vary body 
to go through it conscientiously line for liue ; for 
this, one must be something of s visionary, or, best 
of all, a woman. Liszt so loses himself at limes 
in poetic descriptions and rellcctinns, and strays 



1 une which stands out as a remarkably 

apbrai-cs, so to speak, bis Ibcmc. Such inagnif- black spot in the history of the press. As we 
Icent rhetorical fireworks, buirevcr, seemed to know, bis custom in these Bayreuiher BlStter is 
me provided at the expen»e of the information to indulge partly In adoration of himself and 
which we expeel in a hook concerning the sub- partly in depreciation of others. What position 
JaH of which that book is sup|.o f ed to treat, ought to be taken up towards the columns filled 
Liszt was then — exactly twenty years ago— with most stinkln- self-|«-..ise is something which 
kind enough to embody in a Idler' his views as muM lie deten.iin.-d by every one according to 
to this part of my criticism. His words strike his individual taste and sense of smell. But the 
me as having an important bearing on all his ease, I think, is different with respect to Wag- 
literary labors, and shall, therefore, be rc«cucd ner's journalistic ellbrta, running parallel with 
from oblivion. The principal portion, translated those columns, to befoul the Meals of tbe Grr- 
frouo the German, runs thus :" The scientific siilu man people, and render despicable and ridicu- 
of my subject was in my eyes of suburdiua'e im- lous Brahms one day and Schumann the next. 
|sortance ; for that I should scarcely have taken These are not things on which we can lie silent 
up my [ten. An ar i>t, and. if you choose, a |>oet, The Rayreuib article comprises two heads. 
I wanted to see and describe noihing of my sub- In tlie first place, an enumeration of tbe faults of 
ject but its poetical and psychological side. I every conceivable kind, which arc said to disfig- 
roqoircd from language that it should paint — ure Schumann's compositions, nml then an ear- 
with less fire and charm, it is true, but on that I nest warning lo public and artists to have as lit- 
aecount with more precision than music — the ' tie to do as possible wiih ibe said compositions, 

and \ " which distort taste and feeling." We will not 
tbe 



lost he slsould not find his way 
hack. As a master of the art of modulation, lie 
dues so, however, most agreeably ; after long lyric 
fancies about love, the fair sex, art, Polish and 
French women, etc., he always returns to Cho- 
pin, wbo, both as artist and as man, was es|ie- 
cially dear to him. It is a question whether any- 
body unacquainted with Liszt's literary style 
would ever guess by whom tbe book was written. 
From the numerous picturesque descriptions, 
such, for instance, as the exceedingly exact and 
noat accounts of Polish dances and national cos- 
tumes, the reader might suppose the autlsor lo be 
a painter. To judge, liowevcr, by the diffuse 
philosophical arguments and poetic fancies, he 
should be a poet, a lyricist «lee|«d in reflection. 
A musician is tbe last person we should suppose 
him to be. Even in a purely material sense, the 
1 element occupies the smallest amount of 



impressions which, untouched by learning 
polemics, come from the heart and speak to 
imagination. Inscriptive pa-tic prose is not very 
usual in Germany, and I can, therefore, under- 
stand that, frum tlie title of my book, people ex- 
pected rather a lecture or an essay than a poem 
in proie. But what a small circle of readers 
would take an Interest in the little which can la.' 
asserted with certainly on this topic! On tlie 
other hand, the expression of the most delicate 
and most profound feelings, whenever they are ca- 
pable of animating an entire art, is attractive 
enough for a wider circle, which embraces not 
musicians alone, but all persons who are suscep- 
tible lo BaOslc." On ibis principle, Liszt gives 
us in his Chopin, also, a poime en prme rather 
than a book on music, properly so called. Vet 
no one will listen without profiting largely to 
what this celebrated, this always well-bred and 
amiable man, has to say. The warmth of heart 
which invariably pierces through Liszt's writing' 




of an opinion that no cri.icisin must be pro- 
nounced on great artists, but that all they do should 
•imply be admired. On the contrary, the opin- 
ion we hold is that musical criticism and musical 
history are generally much too panegyrical to- 
wards great composers, and by no means analyze 
such men as Bach. Ilsndel, Gluck, and Bret- 
boven, with the unprejudiced freedom employed 



by our best literary historians in estimating 
Schiller or Goethe. We would not defend the 
feeling of toothless reverence which glorifies ia- 
discriminately all the wurat, as well as the best, 
which Schumann has written, and thus merely 
betrays the tact that it docs not understand the 
best. •• The critics are always at perfect liberty 
to direct my attention to my faults," wrote Grill- 
parzer in his diary: « but, be it observed, hat in 



celling all grace of style. L-szt is ever full of 
love for his subject, whether he be writing aliout 
Chopin, about It. Wagner, or about Rnliert 
Franz. Fired wilh enthusiasm, he leads us all 
round llscir works, as in a garden, from flower 
to flower, and, alioutd he happen to come Across 
a bed that is faded, or has run wild, be does not 
mention it upbrajdiogly, but in a lone of excuse 
He 



A WAOKEIIAX ATTACK OX «CIIUMAXX. 

There could not exist, probaldy. a more glar- 
ing contrast to Liszt's loving description of Cbu 
pin than the estimate of Robert Schumann in 
the latest number of Richard Wagner's floe- 
No one, we suppose, is deceived 
from whom the abusive article. 
Joseph Rubinstein," really emanated. 
A man who has favored the public with nine 
! In the book, though tbe latter is written by | volumes of C'ollfletl Writings possesses a dan 
one distinguished musician on another. Even ! gerons claim to be recognized by hi* style. In 



invests them with a kind of sacred charm far ex- 1 hand." This outward respect, so intentionally 

outraged in the Bayreuth article, is the very least 
a genius of Schumann's rank has a right to de- 
mand frum his critics. Hut we owe him much 
more than this. One of the noblest and most 
highly-gifted composers of whmn Germany can 
Via*!. Koli-'Tt S-hiimaiin reigns in tlie heart of 
every one wlto has any heart for music. The 
German nation bails un him as its most precious 
possession, and he alone who recognizes and feels 
all the worth of that possession has a right to 
judge severely any little details in it. By indulg- 
ing only in censure, and, moreover, sneering cen- 
sure, towanls Schumann, tlie aotbor of tbe Bay- 
reuth article betrays himself, and shows that 
envy and jealousy have deprived him of his last 
remnant of critical power. Wagner 
only 

ually the tour Symphonies, the 



I Which may I* rwiilaml : — 

•' Yes, rm lit* Itasfcaad ia It i 
WHb Ion arsMN beftr smlitsn." 
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let, tb» Manfred nvcrture — they nni nil "made 
up by arranging by »idc utmost uninterrupt- 
ed rows simply of coUder's jKitchct." '* We find 
everywhere iu them," we are tuld, " the same 
biuincs* willi sc|saratc shreds and patches, which 
arc pulled and stretched in all kinds of ways but 
lu Do purpose ; the alteni|>t to change them into 
Ikmujhn U nut *ucees*lul." The B major Sym- 
pliony, with hi spring-like freshness, belongs, 
Wagner a»surc* us ill style to "ballet music," 
while he call* the gracefulnc** of its theme* " i hiUl- 
ish noMiayiieJii." 

But wlpit offend* the reader more painfull^ 
than aught else is that not only Schumann's 
ability, but bis character as an artist, hi* purity 
and )u>nor f art* audaciously assailed. It is a*- 
Krtcd that Schumann, who drew everything up 
from the depth* of bit own soul, was not •' true " I 
111* " everlasting beating about ought," we arc 
told, " to have procured lor him at learl lire 
nimbuf of exemplary intention and endeavor." 
Schumann deceived the world a* to the funda- 
mental deficiencies of Ids music by means of "«ie- 
vicea with dazzled and piquant touches, which 
he doc* not hesitate to employ with the neces- 
aary profusion." Pursuing the contrary course 
to Frau* Schubert, who was '• lliorooghly honor- 
able," Schumann, by lertain " little expedients, 
gave himself a fake appearance of profundity and 
priinitivu originality." The virtuoso style ul the 
pianoforte coinpu»iliuns too, in Schumann's case, 
" become something thoroughly Ulse and exter- 
nal," etc., etc. 

And why, wo inquire, doc* Wagner now rou- 
*ider it necessary to make this spiteful attack on 
a composer whose wurks have only just succeeded 
in fighting their way tu merited appreciation, 
after their creator has been I) ing in his grave tor 
twenty years? Let every one listen I Because 
it is owing to a partiality for Schumann's wurks 
that " the names of Haydn and of Mozart arc 



' I This tender care for Haydn and 
1 i* in Wagner's mouth a piece ofridicu- 
lou* hypocrisy, and the assertion based u[ion it as 
absurd aa would be the attempt to prevent the 
numerous performances of Taitnhdi^tr and /.«- 
henyrin because they kept back the opera* of 
Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. What U new 
ami full of vitality will always exercise its right 
aide bv side with what Is classical and old, and 
men of proVress should defend ami nut combat 
this right. But Wagner claims this right, the 
right of actual existence, exclusively tor himself 
alone. The conclusion of tltc arti'-lu — a moat 
unmistakable specimen, by the way, of Wagner's 
most characteristic style — betrays in * pa*»ing 
ebullition the real 2rw1u.1l of the attack ou .Schu- 
mann. Here is this remarkable piece ut wriliug : 
- Thu* we have found that even in the outward 
domain of nor art it was not given to Schumann 
to be na\f an<l true, and we conclude with the 
wish that a* many a* -mssible may withdraw a* 
speedily as possible from any intercourse with, 
and any influence uf, an author who. according 
to what has been shown above, cannot fail to 
exert an injurious and distorting effect on taste 
and feeling, which is |irecisely what we, crAo arc 
hoping for a near receltition uf the true spirit of 
art, cannot be too anxious to preserve pure and 
undcfiled." By this imminent new revelation, 
in Bayreutb, of the true spirit of art. nothing else 
is, of course, meant than Wagner's Pa.-ifal, 
about the »ucceas of which we, in our turn, judg 
in 1 from the horrible book, " cannot be- too 
s." No I no new revelations of Wagner's 
in replacing the ol.l revelations of 
1 ! Not inure seldom, but mure fre- 
quently and more devoutly than before, shdl we 
1 to them; for, if one thing was still warning 
the light thrown 011 .Schumann, it 



wa* the sulphuron* flash of excommunication 
burled at him from Bayreuth. — Loud. Mm. 
B'orW. 

THE '• ORIGIN OF ENGLISH OPERA." 

Tnr above is the title of an article which 1 
find copied in DwioiiT'a JuriiXAl, and which 
proves to be an account of Gay's " Beggar's 
Opera." 

Now I have lying before me a copy of that 
play, "the third edition, to which i. added the 
overture in score, and the music prefixed to 
each song. Loudon mnccxxxiii." 

The songs are fifty-eight in number, not one of 
which has music composed for It : all were writ- 
ten to the popular melodies of that day. Was 
this an •• Opera"? 

Well, we do live and learn ! 

I had supposed that the masques of the day 
of Klizala'th, J:imes, and Charles I., were some- 
what of the nature of "(sera ; that Davcnant's 
(dies! 1GSB) entertainments " in Stilo recitativo" 
— Siege of Rhodes, etc.,— were really English 
operas, at least as the term was then under- 
stood ; and that works of I<o.. ke, Banister, Purcell, 

called by that title — not to mention Addison's 
'• Rosamond," unfortunately set to music by a 
man with little talent and less genius,— Clayton. 
But if the '■ Beggar's Opera " was " the origin 
of English opera," it is clear that my suppo'i- 

A. W. T. 



LOWELL MASON'. 

BT A. W. THAYER. 

Lowell Mason, Doctor uf Music, was liorn at 
the scattered hamlet of Medftcld, some eighteen 
mile* south we t of Boston, in Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1792, and died at Orange, in New 
Jersey, August II, 1872. 

The population of New England was llien 
small ; there were no eiries, and very few plaees 
which in Europe wo-ild have been termed vil- 
lages, and the people were distributed over wide 
spaces. Temptations to vice and idleness were 
reduced to their lowcrt terms, and the Iwys, 
rarely enjoying tli« advantage* of schooling more 
than two or three months In the winter, had 
abundant leisure to devote to their favorite pur- 
suits- Th<- number of men of ihut generation, 
in the main self-taught, who became eminent in 
all walks of life is astonishing. Mason's prafea 
was music. His small means were devoted to 
the purcluisc of instrument* anil of Use instruction 
then in vogue, and his 



He has recorded of himself that 
■ be spent twenty years of his life in doing noth- 
ing *ave playing upon all manner of musical in- 
struments that came within his reach ; " but they 
1 were years, as it proved, well spent In preparing 
him for the great work of his lite — the purifica- 
tion and reformation of music in the churches, 
and the introduction uf singing and reading of 
music a* a regular branch of study in the public 
school*- Toe local tradition of a village a few 
miles from Medfield records bis appearance as a 
visitor in the evening " singing school," when 
about twenty years of age, enchanting the young 
people by bis beauty and the tones of hi* violon- 



he had mastered them sufficiently to meet the 
demanils upon him as instructor. 

A short digrc>sirin is here neces-ary. At the 
period of the American Revolution it may be 
almost literally said that there wa* neither 
popular poetry nor music in the English colonic*, 
save psalmody and psalm tunes. Watts's psalius 
and hymns, sent in manuscript to the president 
of Harvard College, had in great measure super- 
seded Ainsworth, Sumhold and Hopkins, the 
Bay Fsahn Hook, and Tate and Brady, and had 
been publishes) in Boston, one edition of a part 
of tbrm by Dr. Franklin in Philadelphia ; but 
the melodic*, so far a* the present writer ha* 
been able to discover, hail remained unchanged. 
Some of theto, like the ■ Old Hundredth," »eiu 
worthy of their place in public worshijs but ihrir 
constant use, witlbout harmonies, and with no 
organ to support ihvin, had deprived tin in of all 
lite and interest. It was at that period that a 
few tune* of lively rhvlbmsand imitations, a sort 
of poor glee, with teats from the psalm books, 
were brought to Boston from England. 'llie 
oldest known to tho writer give the name 
. To sing them, choir* 
of a certain amount of training were 
; and, where choirs in the New Eng- 
land churches did not already exist, they were 
soon formed ami, In evening singing-classes, 
taught to sing in parts. The I111.es uf Tansur, 
A. Williams, J. Arnold, and other English com- 
posers were learned, but the glee tunes became 
the universal favorites ; and William Billing* of 
Boston, a natural genius with no education, and 
others, made them models (1770-1810) of a Wt 
of similar compositions. These men neither had, 
nor could liavc, any knowledge of the principles 
of musical composition, and, of course, offended 
every canon of criticism. Recent American 
writers have greatly exaggerated both the extent 
to which this class of tune* was used and their 
evil effect* upon the dignity and solemnity of 
public worship j but true it is that they became, 
a serious evil, and one which it seemed hardly 
possible to eradicate. As early aa 1810-12 the 
large choir of Park Street Church, in Boston, out 
of which grew the Handel and Haydn Society of 
that city, ha<l act it* face and example against thu 
so-called " fuguing tunes." while the Episcopal 
churches, in which organs are usually found, bad 
never, it seems, used them. But isolated choir* 
in cities could produce no widespread and last- 
ing cff<*ct ; a matt of skill, knowledge, and judg- 
ment was needed, one who should take up the 
work as » vocation, a mission. Young Mason 
was to be the man. than whom no perron living 



At sixteen the youth wa* leader of the choir 
in the local church, and a teacher of lunging 
classes. He even undertook the instruction of a 
band. At the first meeting appeared instru- 
ment* entirely new to him ; on the pretext of 
pulling them in order and f ine he retained litem 
in bis hands, and at the next wcokly meeting 



In 1812, at twenty years of age, he accepted a 
position in a bank at S»vannah in ihc Slate of 
Georgia, where be immediately turned hi* murical 
knowledge to advantage in leading and instruct- 
ing choirs. It wa* hi* good fortune to find there 
one thoroughly instructed musician, with whom 
lie studied harmony anil the art of composition. 
This man wa* F. L. Abel, a member of the we 1- 
known family of that name Mason found him- 
self constantly impede*! and embarrassed in hi* 
public musical labor* by the want of a collection 
of psalm tune* in accordance with hi* ta*te and 
judgment ; and this led him, with the aid of 
Abel, to form a manuscript collection for bis own 
use. The basis of this collection was the Sacred 
Melodies of William Gardiner — or, ratber.it* 
distinguishing feature, betide* it* correctly fig- 
ured bass, wa* a large selection from the exqui- 
site melodic* wbieh Gardiner bad extracted from 
the instrumental work* of Haydu, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and their contemporaries, and adapted 
to English psalms and hymns. 1 The best claatca 

■ < ins .if the writer', cr-ftvlu-l s-.ib^r.pl.s is a leaf from 
Mr vri-nisJ MS «»rUl.,ll.g th. viulgoceilo sulu i. 
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beyond the limits of good taste arc cxirusable in the accomplishment uf their pur|>u*c, the 
a young man, and were Introduced more fur ance of Mr. Lowell Mason, one of their mrmU-ni 
asValr-ftacllel than for iim in the church. Then? now resident in Savannah, whose tnate and 
was no printing office in that part of the United science have well fitted liim fur the employment. 
Suites of ft capacity to produce a collection of i and whose teal for the improvement of church 
music, ami in 1*21 Mr. Mason visited Boston, in music has K-d him to undertake an important 
hope of finding a publisher there. There were part in selecting, arranging, and harmoniting the 
so many collections already Isefnrc the public, several compositions." 

that no one would venture to print it, although The new book wus introduced into the then 
its author demanded nothing for the copyright, universal New England evening M singing schools," 
but such a supply at he needed for use in and so into the choirs. The first edition was 
Savannah. Negotiations were then opened with j sold off with profit during the first year, and 
the Directors of ibe Handel anil Haydn Society constantly enlarged editions, both in matter and 

n limber, to the tenth or eleventh followed in the 
course of the neat down years. 

It was the profit, of this book which enabled 
the Handel and Haydn Society to tide over the 
period of its youth, and establish itself as one of 
the distinguishing institutions of Boston, aa it 
still remains ; it was the effect of this book which 
began the generation of a new, healthy, and 
purer taste in music throughout New England ; 
moreover it attracted attention to Mr. Mason, 
and the perfection of his Savannah choir, cul* 
tivuted upon it, becoming known in Boston, a 
formal invitation was extended to him by "a 
large committee, consisting of different denomi- 
nations uf Christians, " to return to Boston and 
" take a general charge of music in churches 
there." The invitation was accepted, and in 
llir. at the age of thirty-five, be 
himself there. 

( CWiWrJ in ntsi H»mUr. ) 



in the si nth year of its 
moil* in New England for Us ora- 
• s, especially of Tie ,1/esWM and 



Creation. But it must not be forgotten that the 
population of Boston was thru under -.0,000, ami 
the jieoplo in tlte neighboring towns — within 
concert-going distance — were less than two thirds 
that number. The society was necessarily small, 
ami, though established in the only city of the 
United States in which it could have lived, i's 
income was limited, and the question pressed, 
whether it would Isc prudent to assume the risk uf 
the undertaking. It was at length decided in favor 
Hi tin' (tkien) hold course. It was agrees! that, if 
Dr. ti. K. Jackson, the organi-t of the society, an 
Englishman thoroughly educated in ll« solid Eng- 
lish school, should lie able, after a complete and 
thorough examination, to give a certificate of his 
full approval of the work, the society would 
print and publish it as its own work, and (as is 
stated ) would assume all costs and divhle any 
profits equally with the compiler. Mr. Mason 
gave tlte writer an amusing account of his inter* 
views with Dr. Jackson. Tlie doctor, sipping 
from a bottle of gin, sat and listened to tlte tunes 
in regular succession, sometimes interrupting 
with criticisms and suggestions, which the young 
tnau soon found he might adopt or not according 
to his own judgment, since at the next meeting 
they were nil forgotten by Jackson. Some 



ON ROBERT SCHUMANN'S ' 
MUSICIANS." 1 
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(Cdiituiued from page 170.) 
The representatives of music's esthet 



tng may be diside 
assign to music .1 



oil, 



mean- 
two classes : those who 
r esthetic powers and 



pieces by the do-.ror himself were inserted, and functions than lltote of expressing a certain de- 
thc result was a certificate, closing with the gree of formal beauty, as produced by means of 

a clever arrangement of musical (measured) 
sounds into pleasing melodies and harmonies, 
this latter element, however, being admitted only 
aa a subordinate, and often importunate, servant 
of Use melody ; and those who assign to music, 
as one of its moat Important esthetic qualities, 
the ideal function of expressing emotions ami 
to him, " As a testimony of the high estimation feelings often of such decided character aa may 
in which he Is held for his exquisite taste, pro- be pointed out to the hearer by means of the 
found knowledge, and unrivaled skill in the art more exact words of the |ioct. Among the first 
and science of music." And ao in 1X21 (with class we meet those critics who stand, in general, 
date l»ii) appeared the Boston Handel anil towards the practice of music, as amateurs, and 
Haydn Society collection of church music, etc., who endeavor to get at music's esthetic meaning 



. : "It is much I be best hook of the kind I 
liave seen published in this country, and 1 do not 
hesitate to give it my most decided approbation." 

This, with a similar document from F. L> 
Abel, occupy a ]sage of the original edition. 
Tlte society took good care to add to the value 
of the Doctor's eulogium, by dedicating Ibe work 



| pen, and, like a well-armed warrior, fight* battles 
in the interest ol his art. He is no 
with mere technical knowledge (harmony, 
point) rejjanling composition, nor with the 
tional empirical on-diu about the esthetic life of 
art. He courageously looks around him in the 
world of poetry, art, and science, and endeavors 
to investigate, philosophically, the intimate con- 
nection of his special art with the other arts, ami 
with life in general. For who is better fitted to 
talk about the inner ideal life of music than be 
whose heart has felt most deeply the divioe vi- 
tality of music'a creations ? The dry scientist 
may satisfy his curiosity by counting and fixing 
the vibrations of the different sounds of the tone 
element, in order to be able to prove, mathemat- 
ically, that music does not express anything be- 
yond" the mere production of Israulifully arranged 
tones. The musically one sided philosopher may 
sec in those melodies and harmonies nothing but 
pleasing tone-forms, void of all ideal meaning; 
the mystic life of the tone-element may appear 
to him a fiction, and not well fittssl for any ra- 
tional use. To the creative musician this tone 
clcnient, in its mysterious richness and complex- 
ity, will ever remain the symbol of ideal life in 
its varied aspects, anil the establishment of this 
fact will receive its fullest recognition at the 
hands of those only who are able to bring in aid 
of their philosophical investigation, not alone a 
method uf abstract analysis, but also the inevita- 
ble advantage of I he practical experience of the 
corr poser. Hence the vain attempts of former, 
musically-uneducated philosophers to assign mu- 
sic ita true place among the family of arts. To 
Leibnitz and Kant it was nothing bat an agree- 
able combination of measured sounds. Hegel 
assigned to it the expression of mere outward, 
formal beauty. Voltaire said, sarcastically, that 
" that which was not fit to be spoken was good 
enough to be sung." 1 Other* confined them- 
selves to the mere mention of the existence of 
music, but avoided penetrating into its mysteri- 
ous esthetic life. But the greater number of 
philosophers, ignoring tlte fact that the work of 
the composer is just as much the product of I 
mcDlal powers as that of the painter, the t 
tor, the architect, the poet. spoV 
of the tonearl and its disciples. " Sonale, que mt 
veux-tu" exclaimed many, but, lacking the right 
musical understanding and thorough education, 
they were unable to catch the satisfactory an- 



cle, copyrighted by Joseph Lewis, secretary of 
the society. It was a matter of policy for all 
who were pecuniarily concerned, that the book 
ahooid come before the public as being actually 
the work of the society, anil its preface, to those 
who know ita real history, excites here and there 

(unless Mr. Mason in Savannah might be con. 
sidered as an important part of the association in 
Boston) that "the society have for some time 
been engaged, with much labor and at consider- 
able cxjiense, in collecting materials for ihe 
present work." Again, speaking of the adap- 
tations of melodic* from the great masters to 
the purposes of psalmody, we read : - These 
works are among the materials to which the 
Handel and Haydn Society have had access, 
and they have exercised their best judgment in 



by an aletract method uf analysis ; but for want 
of sufficient practical experience as composers, 
they are able to grasp only one part of Ihe phe- 
nomena embodied in the musical art-work. 
Among Ihe second class we find the composers, 
and the intelligent reproductive artists, who con- 
sider the musical art-work in its complexity and 
amplitude, attfttat, MhWjs and Harmony, the 
three fundamental elements uf every composi- 
tion, each one possessing, at certain moments, an 
independent esthetic characteristic meaning, con- 
sequently are of equal importance lo the com- 
poser ; or, as Schumann said, Music rrsemblrs 
chess. The Queen (melody) has the most power, 
but the King (harmony) turns the scale ; " and, 
we may add, the men (rliythin) direct the mean- 
ing of the atepa (mores) of the first two. 

There was a time when J J. Rousseau found 



making such selections from them aa would most 'occasion to aay : " Le munieutt lil pen" But that 
Dcelliown's Trio, flout II, l«-iiiul..llf »,lar<.«l lo a test ihne has long gone by; the musician of lo-day 
btspiimus- •' Nuw i,i[l.l in sllisit ijr.ii.ifw tviirut." I not only reads roach, but he also takes up the 



On the other hand, the musician who formerly 
exercised the functions of a critic, the ferocious 
knight of the abstract theoretical rules, was sat- 
isfied to examine a musical composition in order 
lo see whether it sinned against the almighty 
"thorough bass;" the discovery of a fault 
against musical grammar, a* he understood it, 
was sufficient to condemn the work and its au- 
thor. Thus the poet-composer stood between 
two fires. Cart Maria von Weber, not satisfied 
with the existing situation, took up the pea a d 
furnished some good material from the point of 
view of the creative composer. Though he com- 
mitted the sin of recommending hia maater, Aht 
Vogler's corrections of some of Bach's harmo- 
nised chorals, bis writings on music were, on the 
whole, a alep forward. Fred. Rochlitz, the re- 
fined and genial editor of the once influential 
Atlrjtmrine .1/ usuUjiiVcae Zeitung t spoke many 
an encouraging word in Ihe inlereat of a truer 
appreciation or musical art and artists. Hia 
work. Fur Frnmde der Tonluntt, contains many 
valuable paper* that touch upon important es- 
thetic questions regarding music. The fantastic 
anil highly original E. Th. A. Hoffmann wrote 
pages glowing with enthusiastic appreciation of 
tlte deep art-spirit, as revealed in the 

> This is atlrilsnlwl also to IVsusrsreliais. 
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of Rittor Gluek, in Mozrt't Don Giovanni, and 
in Beethoven'- instrumi it.nl works. He found 
in thusc cutupusiiian* more than merely agree- 
able melodies, more dan lliarougb baw and 
counterpoint can teach. 

The spiritual anil cnlliusia.-tie Marx founded 
hi* Berliner Hunk Zt-ilunn, and fought bravely 
in tin* interest of a worthier recognition of mii- 
•ic'i nobler Htllh functions, in the tense of 
expressing definite emotion* and feeling*. In hit 
" Composilionslchrc," Die Malerei drr Ton- 
kurut," "Die Musik d«t 19ien Jnlirhumlert*,'' 
and other important works, ho prepared many a 
useful stone towards the erection of a truer Bt> 
thetio foundation. Schumann and hit " Davidt- 
briindler" took up the cudgel and fought the 
Philistine* on ntl ride*. Berlioz, in France, 
swung a brave pen, and fiom hit standpoint in- 
sisted upon the recognition of music's power to 
express more than mere vague emotions. Dr. 
Anibros, in his excellent (though, unfortunately, 
unfinished) " History of Music," in Die firemen 
tier Muiik und Poisie, as well as in many otlter 
publication* on musical art, spoke many a power- 
ful word in tho intcrett of tlie same cause. Otto 



Jahn, though not a musician by profession, but 
a man well acquainted, theoretically and practi- 
cally, with the whole breadth of musical art, — 
he composed am) published Licder. — furnished, 
in his '• Mozart." some highly valuable contribu- 
tions. To these, and many more departed writers 
and artists, as well at to those still in the harness, 
may be attributed, in more than one sense, the 
great change that has taken place during the 
last forty or fifty years regarding a truer npprc 
elation of music's esthetic nature. Philosopher* 
can no more afford to devote to musical art a 
few passing remark* only, or to pat* it over in 
utter silence, not knowing how to get at its sub- 
lime vitality. 

Thus, the musicians, considering the short time 
since they stepped into the arena of musico-philo- 
sophlcal criticism, have reason to be satisfied 
with the good result* so far ob'ained. The flimsy 
warnings of philosophical friends, that the crea- 
tive powers may be impaired by the exercise of 
critical powers, — " science will drive poetry out," 
we are told, — will ho accepted no longer. The 
experience of the modern musician is, that the 
more broadly hi* mind is developed, the richer 
the eiperience of human life whieh surronnds 
him, tbe draper antl more universal his under- 
standing and enjoyment of art will be. Itut sup- 
posing, (or a moment even, that tho above asser- 
tions were true, tlien the answer of the musicians 
would be : Since you one-sided (musically) critics 
have tried for n long time in vain to lift the veil 
from ihc mystery of music's esthetic meaning 
and function ; and since your philosophical pir- 
ouettes, everlastingly describing the tame figure 
executed upon one leg, do not bring u* one step 
nearer to the solution of the question, — without 
the material help of the musician, the creator of 
the work, let us, for the time being, sacrifice a 
few symphonies and operas, stored away in our 
minds, and let us help you to pull the heavily 
laden carl out of the swamp. You anxiously 
consult physiology, you fervently tap at the door 
of psychology, but neither of thc*e science* have 
lent you much help a* yet. Your endeavors to 
explain the creator's (composer's) work bv throw- 
ing doubt upon the nature of the means he em- 
ploys, in order to fashion Li* work* according to 
the ideal a* pictured in bit imagination, will re- 
main unsuccessful indeed I You have so far 
polled too long on tho wrong end of tbe rope ; 
change your tactics, become composers for a time, 
merely for tho useful experience of tbe thing, «nd 
turely a more harmonious understanding will be. 

of thai change. Tbe horizon one* 
confuting mists, mos.csl art will lire 



a still grander anil lea* hampered cxittencc. 
When this, by the musician so much wished, for, 
happier situation of art-life has been brought 
about, he will thoughtfully return again to his 
wares, and, instead of finding in the philosophical 
critic a continual oppunenl, — - a natural encuiy 
as it were, everlastingly bent on misunderstand- 
ing the comjHKicr's aims, on discovering by mean* 
of a faUe method of criticism imagined fault*, or 
bu»y breaking the tile* on the roof of the com- 
poser'* art-temple, to see whether there 1* any- 
thing inside fit for rational use, - couipoter and 
art critic will walk hand in hand in mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding. Is thi* a mere illu- 
sion V By no mean*. IsxA at the ratltclic 
treatment of the other art*. Tbe fundamental 
esthetic law* are universally understood and ac- 
cepted (I mean by the connoisseur) ; here and 
there, in smuts minor points onlv, there may, a* 
there always will, exist differences of opinion. 

To lie sure the material of tous'e is more sub- 
tle than that of tbe other arts ; it* true philo- 
sophical appreciation offers tin) mind greater dif- 
ficulties, not insurmountable, however, in the end. 
Thus far a comprehensive system of musical es- 
thetics, resting on invariable foundations, has not 
been written, either by the musician or by tlte 
philosopher. We are still cutting stones for such 
a sound foundation. But in order to accomplish 
the task mmMMtjr the philosopher mutt be- 
come more of a musician, and the muticlan more 
of a philosopher. 

Many encouraging signs of the approach of 
such a wished-for cjwch are already appearing 
on tho horizon of modern musical culture ; and 
musical art, in more than one respect, will be the 
gainer hy it. Musical criticism, now exercised 
to a largo — too large — extent by half-cdtieated 
musical amateurs, will then be raised to a nobler, 
a more dignified, position. Where wo now ex- 
perience confusion antl uncertainly of swlhclico- 
critical views, — where servile favoritism fre- 
quently drives sterling merit into tlie background 
— wltrre the historical knowledge anil memory of 
every newly appointed crilio does not reach 
farther than yesterday, — where fashion foolishly 
attempt* to dictate lawt in matter* of art, — 
where the acquirement of tho indispentablo 
knowledge of the law* of composition in its en- 
tire meaning is inu*t drsin-d and leait to be 
found, — where serious art principle* are often 
pooh-poohed for want of faith and want of in. 
tellectual penetration, we shall hava true eriti- 
eism. All the*e drawbacks, which now weigh so 
heavily upon tbe healthy development of musi- 
cal art, will disappear at chaff" diuppcart before 
the wind. Thai the golden age of critical jus- 
tice will then arrive is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected. But it will bo more satisfactory to cro*» 
ono'» sword with a peer than to receive a dagger 
blow in the back from a poltroon. There always 
will remain important question* to bo solved, 
which will afford occasion enough for men not to 
be all of the tame opinion about art ai 
(Ji. at ci»rJ»*B/.t 



eci.tion of his own father. That father, tbe M»r- 
i ]„•... Capece da Roffrano, unsuccessful in an 
insurrection against the contemptible I) runny of 
Philip Fifth of Spain, wa* condemned with many 
other Sicilian noble* to the scaffold, that ton, the 
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ASTORGA, AND IIIS STABAT MATER.' 

Emanuki.e, Baron D'AaTonna, born at Pa- 
lermo, 1G81 . died at the Scblosa Raudnitz, in 

1736. . . . 

We know too little of his history to satisfy our 
curiosity ; but what we do know has a singularly 
tragic interest. When the curtain of the past is 
lifted, and we are permitted to look upon so much 
of the drama of his life as history has preserved, 
our eye* arc met, at the first, with a terrible 
light, that of g son compelled to wilnesi tbe ex- 

1 From tbe frr.irnut.ax of tbe Boybtoa Out, Nov. 14, 



young A* 

and there bound and so held by the headsman's 
servant* that lie was forced to look upon the 
quivering corpse of his father. With irnte* par- 
alyzed by the awful scene, he lingered long around 
the s|»l, and Ids pale, grief-laden face wa* excit- 
ing in hi* countrymen a bitterer resentment than 
any which their political trouble* had aroused, 
when the Conn less Urtini, more a friend to him 
and the world than she knew, wa* moved with 
pity and sent him to the Convent of Astorga in 
Spain. Thrrr, in the seclusion of the cloister, 
bereft ol home, fortune, and even of family name. 
Music found him antl claimed him for her own, 
and gave him a name and a patent of nobility 
beyond the reach of earthly power to affect, 

A few year* later, on leaving this retreat and 
entering Into tbe world, he obtained, by the in- 
fluence of his protectress, the title of Baron 
d'Astorgn. The unfijrtunale end of a romantic 
attachment which he formed while on a diplo- 
matic mis-ion at the Court of Parma, tent him to 
Vienna. There hi* pale, handsome face, hit mild, 
quiet, antl aristocratic bearing added to the at- 
tention which his rare musical gifts attracted, ami 
made him the idol of a society which he adorned. 
Several year* were patted in a romantic life of 
travel, in the course of which be vi-ited England, 
where be composed for the " Society of Ami. nt 
Mu »u k," London, in 1713, hi* world renowned 
" Stahat Mater." 

This work is almost an autobiography. Through 
It all the influence of that great sorrow which 
overshadowed hit youth is seen ami felt ; and if 
at times, through the rifla in the cloud which 
rotted on the spirit of the master, the sun*hine 
come* in, the golden light is always tempered with 
a tint of satinets. This music is the expression 
of a toul that had come out of great tribulation 
and wa* consecrated to Art by such a real, great 
grief that not even the anticipations of the glory- 
of Paradise could suppress the echo of hit early 
sadness. The serious, quiet, and una" 
livery of his pure musical thought, the 
nes* with which hi* musical utterance expresses 
the ttory of thu famous hymn, the graceful and 
original melody of the voice*, the freedom from 
sentimentality, and the alosost cloister-like reserve 
and tenderness which breathe* through bit meas- 
ure:, stamp the work before us as that of a purr, 
truthful, and devout child of art. Such music 1* 
not evcry-day music but it i* music for all time, 
and, from the intellectual ttriining after effect 
which pervade* and poisont the literature and 
the art of the pre.ent day. to *uch we tarn with 
a grateful fVeling of relief. In *uch music as 
Astorga'*, God anil Art speak to u* alike, calling 
us to come and renew our strength at the f 
ain of perpetual youth. w. w. 



Vocal Clubs. — Every true lover of music 
must watch with pleasure the rapid spread of 
Choral Societies, at the public concert* of which 
we have the result* of the labor of many 
mouths, cheerfully given by the members, not 
only for tbeir intlividual gratification, hut as we 
can testify from our own experience, really with 
an abstract tlesire to tnake known those work* 
which are passed over by ordinary concert-givers, 
who arc necessarily compelled to 
merciul rnther than artistic value in tho I 
of their programmes. But with every hope that 
such Institutions may continue to flourish and in- 
crease, we should be glad if by their side well- 
private societies for the cultivation of 
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either voc»l or instrumental music could be more 
extcn»i*cly formed. Tliibaut, in his excellent 
work on " Parity in Musical Art," after elo- 
quently advocating the establishment of these dc- 
lightful social union*, especially dwell* upon the 
necessity of guanling against the intrusion of th*t 
frivolity which too uften creep* into *uch gather- 
ings. " The finit and most essential rondition 
for such a society," he My*, " i* Uiat the 
member* are judiciously chosen, that genuine 
lovers ut~ art combine together, that care is taken 
to secure, an equal distrit ition of voices, and to 
nourish to tlic full the love and enjoyment of 
true art. Consequently an evenin 
sinking must take precedence of all 
eating and drinking engagements, and all the 
members must feel that an association that re- 
united efforts to form and nuun- 
; not be at the merry of other ordinary 
ures, e*|s9eially as, while in other gathering* 
the time Ma of one is not much fell, here the ab- 
sence nf a single voice may quite possibly bring 
the whole thing to a dead lock, and this even in 
choruses, where a single efficient voice may be 
an iiidL.qsrns.ihlu sap|Msrt tu thu rest." These 
words cannot be too much taken to heart ; and as 
we have now to many competent musical 
amateur*, and lite means tor collecting a library 
are placed within easy reach, there can be no 
reason why such societies should languish for 
want of member* or lor material to carry on 
their good work. — London Muiicai Time*. 
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SATURDAY, NOVE MB ER 22, 18 79. 

MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Tnit Dotlston Cli'd gave the first concert 
of it* seventh season in the Mi - Hall, on Fri- 
day evening, Nosember U. Of course the hall 
was crow ded with it* enthusiastic guests, unwill- 
ing to tote a note of the fine tinging. The pro- 
i was a* follow* : — 

Mixed chores, solus 

Christmas Carol 

Mixed cbor 

Ths Gondolier, Op. 49 Arsvtot. 

'• Ths Moon tains an Cold " | ., . 

lta&an barcarole, Op. 44 ( ""'*"' 

Female ohorus. 

Violin solos, Romans* Janthita 

Scfc«v<i .^«<»r. 

Tiaiotae* d'Adi 
Tlis Forest Mill, Op. 96. No. 3 
Msls 

- l)aj is at Last D.p«rU«r." Op. 181, No I . «■•/ 

I'smsls chorus. 
-Tk» Uiuj riaj Closes'' . . . 

Msls chorus. 
Msy Dew, Op. 04, Xo. I ... 

Allied chorus. 
Ths ForKSt-oie-not, Op. MJ, So. 1 
Msle chorus. 
Gke, - llsrk! how the Birds " g. . 

Mixed chorus. 

Earnest lover* of the best in art may be truly 
grateful to this Club "for consecrating • good half 
of it* hours of practice, as it ha* done for sev- 
eral years, to the study of some solid, serious, 
noble work by some great old master, of whom 
we knew too little, if we were not wholly igno- 
rant, before. In (hi* spirit the Club bad already 
mastered, for the benefit and culture of true 
friends of music, the Requiem by Palestrina, an 
eight-part Motet by Bach, a Requiem by Cheru- 
bini, and other works of high import. And now 
we have to thank the conductor, Mr. 0«good, 
I hi* faithful choir, for a first hearing of this 
:h so little known, great work, the 
r Mater, by Emanuel Astorv*. Hie strange, 
sad *tory of the nun, born in Sicllv, in 1681 - 



four year* before the birth of Bach and Handel 
— was translated in this Journal, from Kield'* 
" Muaikaliache Cbaraeterkupfe," thirteen years 
ago. From thi* and other sources the former 
president of the Baylaton Club, Mr. W. N. 
Eayrrs, compiled the sketch so thoughtfully ami 
chastely written, of Which we have copied the 
greater part on another page. Rlehl closed hi* 
essay ( 1 853) with these words : M Admirers of 
AsUirga hare, within a few years, bad his noblest 
work, tlsss Stahat Mater, engraved, not for the 
sake of gain, but to gratify their own enthusiasm 
enough to kindle something of the same In others. 
No publisher's name appear* on the title page of 
the *core ; it is only decorated by a simple cross ; " 
and then he adds, »arcaslically : " It it the cross, 
to which the ideal tone-poesy of Use olden time 
has been nailed by modern music-makers I " 

The store, as it then existed, with only a string 
quanrt accompaniment, to be filled out at dis 
crelion by some one at the organ — who in fact 
had to supply nearly all the accompaniment to 
llie solo numbers, — waa hardly suited lor per- 
formance by choral societies. Robert Franx, in 
1864, gave it more nearly a complete orchestral 
instrumentation, representing the organ part by 
two clarinets and two busooons, performing the 
pious task in the same reverent spirit, and with 
the same U»ie and judgment that he baa shown 
in hi* additional accompaniments to score* of 
Bach and Handel. He also condense 
cliestral parts in a piano-foe 
suited to the organ, as appeared in the judicious 
and effective manner in which Mr. O. W. Sum- 
ner plated it on the great organ of our Music 
Hall. 

The whole work f lasting an hour) is in a most 
seriou*, tender, noble vein ; learned, contrapuntal, 
full of feeling, full of meaning and of beauty. 
It was written out of the inmost heart and spirit 
of the composer, who was *• a roan of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.'* But simply as mu- 
sic, a* an inspired art-creation, it is a master- 
piece, which should be lieard uiorc than once to 
be appreciated, although it made a deep impres- 
sion on a very large proportion of the audience. 
An instrumental prelude of tome length, of 
mournful character, with expressive polyphonic 
Interweaving of melodic parts, leads in I lie open- 
ing c horns : Slahal Mater dolartaa, etc., which 
unfolds with marvelous richness and impressive- 
nu*8. It Is grief made musical, without the 
slightest taint of sentimental commonplace. At 
tlie words, Prrtransiril ginHiut, could we not all 
feel, a* Kiebl »ays, how " the basses stalk on 
demoniacally in chromatic passage* against the 
billowy up|>er soices, cutting as wi'h a sword of 
sharpness into their melodic web? " " Few com- 
posers, he add*, "to tend the martyr feeling 
through the bone and marrow of the hearer, as 
the otherwise so mild Astorga. This is the 
sword that went through the young man's soul 
on Use place of execution, when it severed hi* 
fsther's life ; and, perhaps, lie ha* here 
sciously set the history of his own agony in 
This chorus was extremely well sung, the 
blending in rare euphony. 

No. 2, covering the two stanzas : O ! quoin 
triAtii. etc., is a beautiful Tenet for soprano, 
alto, and bass, in which the voice* have a ten- 
derive**, a spiritual melodic grace, worthy of 
Bach himself. The accompaniment, too, is high- 
ly interesting, the baste* moving In a majestic 
figure of their own. The three singers, Mrs. 
J. W. Weston, Mr. W. H. Fcajcndcn, and Mr. 
Clarence E. Hay, proved themselves equal to 
the truly musical, expressive rendering of their 
parts. 

S. A double duct, first of soprano anil alto, 
followed by tenor and bass, in a somewhat livelier 
tempo (poco Andante, S-8 measure), and for the | 



firtt time in the major (E-fiat), 
hymn through four more stanzas (Qui* < 
and Pro peecatit). The two tem.de voices seem 
to sustain and comfort one another in uncon- 
sciously ornate, tweet, sympathetic phrases. Ilere 
the contralto of Miss Welsh was heard in music 
well adapted to her. The tenor and bass pro- 
ceed each in solo for some time, and then unite. 
The bass port has a flowing movement, which 
was given with great evenness and rich volume 
by Mr. Hay ; and Mr. Featenden'* aweet tenor 
voice and refined style appeared to excellent 
advantage. 

4. Then follows an Alia Breve c bonis, Eia 
Mater, which is perhap* the dryett portion of 
the work, \et dignified and rich in contrapuntal 
harmony. The (mezzo) soprano via (No. 8), 
."vonrfn Mater, has an intense dramatic 
which came out well in the rich and tyo 
voice of Mrs. Weston". No. S, duct, Far me te. 
rum. for alto and tenor, call* for no special re- 
mark. 

7. Chorus, The sombre hue of tlx' work a* 
t whole is momentarily enlivened by the tempo 
giittto and full major harmony upon the words: 

V trt/n eirt/mum pmclara, which yields, however, 
in the next sentence, to a sad minor motive at 
fac me tecum pttmaert, with which it alternates. 
This is one of the moat beautiful of the choruses. 

8. The bat* aria, Fac me plagu (In B flat 
major, Andanllnu, 3 8), is a noble melody, a calm 
and cheerful aspiration for a share in the agonies 
and triumph of the cross. It includes the InJIam. 
marts*, which it treats in the same temtierate and 
even style, »inceru and deep in leeling, gel- 
ting up no great exciting conHngratioii, a* Ros- 
sini does in his most brilliant soprano aria on 
the same text. Truly is it said that this Slnbat 
Mater ia not u sensuous " music ! Jt is quiet, 
chaste, and mostly sotubrc ; I Kit it is sincere- and 
deep, and in it* very abstinence front stronc. out- 
wan] color contrasts, in its relisncc on the ex- 
pressive power of fine-felt, subtle counterpoint, 
and pure thematic development, is It not refresh- 
ing to ear* continually assaulted by the sensa- 

tbe clamorou* appeals, of recent 
?" 



9. The Requiem close* ■till a long, t 
and varied churn*, in which a solemn Adagio in- 
troduce* a lively imitative Allegro movement. It 
include* Use word* Quamln curput morietur, and 
lite Paraditi giuriam, which are such striking 
features in Rossini's music, but does not treat 
tltcm in any exceptional way ; the general musi- 
cal drift of the chorus as a whole is not changed 
to take advantage of these tempting words. Para- 
ilvi gloriam, strange to say, echoes in lite minor 
the very strain* just before sung in the major to 
the wonls palmam ricloria. Riehl says ; - 1> it 
not the soul steeped in sorrow, consecrated to 
Art by the depth of misfortune, which even in 
Use glory of Paradise cannot suppress an echo 
of yearning sadnca,?" The Amen continue* 
the same minor movement to great length, bring- 
ing the great work to a peaceful close through a 
beautiful harmonic cadence, ending with the ec- 
clesiastical major third of the tonic. 

Again we thank the Boylston Club for giving 
us a hearing of thi* noble work, to well inter- 
preted on the part of solo singers, chorus and 
organist. The latter showed great discrimina- 
tion in tbe choice of stops, sometime* reproduc- 
ing the sound of violin* quite palpably, if any 
tiling was wanting it was now and then a greater 
weight of bast. In tbe singing the only defect 
was a want of uniformity in the pro- 
of the Latin text. 
The part-songs were fresh and choice selec- 
tions in the main. We could have wished, bow- 



finely sung, al-cr 
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listening far two hour* attention 
the wag* begin to noun. I all alike, 
ingof 
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will flag 
Hut the 



mi' 



ing of iiium of them ni u nearly perfect 
ran well imagine. In sweet, pure <iu.»l 
yoke., in the balance uf pari*, in km 



ju we 

ility of 

execution, 

light and shade, etc.. the Club »..r- 
Nothing inuM be mure delimit-, 
inure sweet and musical than the soprano* in tint 
female part-song*. That Italian Barcarole, with 
" Fidelin " for « refrain, waj indeed a dainty biL 
Mr. Osgood's Christina* Carol, too. MM a com- 
plete succe** ami had to be repeal**!. Mr. Ada- 
mowski played Ida violin solus wi h all the un- 
affected grace and purity uf style which he hat 
ahown before, and, iu answer to a warm recall, 
performed his own transcription of a Chopin 
i in E-llal. 



Pillt.ll ahmonic Omciis.stiia. There was a 
considerably larger audience at the second concert 
(Nov. 7). The programme was as follows : — 

Overture. l.*>«Kire. S.>. 3, Op. 7* tti,t±,<rtn. 

"It Kotwl 4'Umpbale." Symphonsiiio Vmm, Op. 

Oanaasi jlgrt, in r'-mliwr. for riana, Op.' 

7» C.if.t. rFrfar. 

i Maurcr. 



U,« May ltry»i.t. 
1/uKirr." RyiaphooM, in K (l 
polowuw. No. 2, in K {adapted 

l\irl Midler- llr^haiM) 

llano Solo, Vik dt l.'oocert " . J.*,.* 



Walu, and more particularly of Handel's " liar- j 
munious Blacksuiitb " variations. She won the : 
sympathy of her audience, however, from the 
first. 

Mis* May Bryant has much to recommend 
her as a singer; a rich and syinpaihctic mc/io- 
soprano voice; judicious method, and a tasteful 
style. Schumann 1 . impassioned " On oieine Seele " 
sceiactl loo mm li for her, nervous as she was, to 
basil with ; it should he sun; by a tenor, and 
jwrhaps we shall never again heir sung with so 
much real fire and abandon as our lamented 
Kreissniinn used to sins it. Nor was her 
•• Gretcben at the Spinning Wheel " a marked 
succcs*. We enjoyed her much more in the two 
Scotch ballads " The lively hats of Inverness," 
awl " Faithful .lohnnic " with Beetlioven's beau- 
tiful accompaniments ; the latter was particularly 
charming, though there was no need of singing so 
many verse*, and both ballads wuuld have 
belter in a smaller room. 



*. Inbnueaao, front "Carnival of Milan," V.m I, , . 

t. Why? t. Jlftnj. 

.1. |j i.atdt*. lice, canicleii.tini.t . AVI.l 
(4.1 Unrein*, IJp. 57 | 
0. Ilnlinle, Op. 47 } 



.. b , - - ^ ■ •. — - . - . ... 
' things too randy 
a lose. This waa 



Boston Conskhvatort. The i 
the direction of Julius Eicbbcrg, November 4. at 
Wesleyan Bill, offered sotm 
heard, which we wens sorry 
the programme ; — 
111 Trio in li flat. — Op. 100 . . 

Messrs. litem. 1'. < heliui, Albert Tan liialte. and 
Wulf t ries. 

(2j Sung.— "Al desio," from " Msrriag* of 

Figaro" sVet 



fUf. 



Fanuuie, "Caprice" 

ScotrJi Snuip, vitb acocenpamnwiit <A 
violin and viuloliceBo, Op 1UH, 
1 IT 



Ilnant, >!•;.-« II. Straueha I ' 
K. Allen, and Widf Krie. 
I Dsnm, Op. 42 ... 
No. 4, Allegro rh-sr*. No. C, Allege 



/fctrtorta, 



of •• new- 
But the coiictrt opened 
with the noblest of Overtures, which was re- 
markably well rendered for so small an orches- 
tra, foar first violins, and other wrings In pro- 
portion, being quite inadequate to the great 
crescendo near the end. Suint-Sacni's queer 
and pretty fancy of a spinning-wheel Symphony, 
with Hercules for spinnrr, was executed to a 
charm; this fantastic trifle had evidently had an 
exceptional amount of critical rehearsal spent 
upon it, and it tickled the listening seme so lhat 
ft smile lit every face. As for Raffs Leimnre 
Symphony, we could accept two parts as better 
than the whole, but we should baidly choose tile 
March for one of tbrm ; it is catching, but too 
tediously spun out- The arrangement of Unit's 
ahowy Polonaise was a dauling display of in- 
itruinenlalion, full of color contrasts and striking 
effect*, which were roost skillfully and vividly 
brought out, — hut is such a thing really worth 
the pain*? The /•'antasic-Cij/irice by Vicax- 
temps is a more natural and flowing sort of mu- 
sic : it was well instrumented, but it seemed Very 
lengthy at that late '(age of the programme, — 
much mure so than it does In Vleuxtcmps' own 
solo violin performance. The two Sclavonic 
Dance*, though not particularly original, were j 
graceful, bright, and characteristic. In all, the ' 
orchestra shows more and more the benefit of 
Mr. I.istcmann* tliorough training and h'u sens), 
tive nod firm control. 

Mis* Henrietta Maurer, who appear* very 
young, with prepossessing girlish ways, ha* been 
studying for a numher of years at the Conserva- 
tory in Moscow, under the direction of Nicola* 
Rubinstein. Hur performance in Weber's brill- 
iant, well-worn slHjw-piec-e, was highly creditable 
in the main ; hw execution was clear and fluent, 
and yet in part* somewhat constrained and pupil 
like, and lacking force. There wan mure freedom 
and more charm in her rendering of Wieniaw.ki's 



. HstXRY G. Haxciiktt commenced a 
of Recitals, on Tuesday evening. October 
81. at his Studio, No. 147 Treinont St. The in- 
vited company quite filled the room. Mr*. E. 
Humphrey Allen sang. The programme was in 
teresting, to-wit : — 

Senate, Op. M, in < ' major u > r |l w<l 

Iter.iUUit.., Cimiae Attn II Momenlo ) „ _ 

Aria. IMi L>ieni. I ' ' ' "■ a,r <- 

Mr.. Alien. 

ToreaUI., D fUtOp. Jl, No. i .If.iwr. 

Etude in K. Op J3, No. I I „ ,. . 

Ilarrarnll* In U aaajsr. ( fftwtasfria. 

Walilrtrsimliai IJ^i. 

Oh Uiat we two were uupiig t7 ,u»,«/. 

Nult fBjUBI IftaW. 

iMai* Nluhtinxale 7'..»&trf 

M-a. Allen. 

I'sntasMorie, Op. 1 fira.ir/.r. 

No. t. Allegro, R-flat minor. 

No '2. Adislo nulto, E fist 
Bereeuse, I) Oat major I 
1'olonsias, A-llat m.jor, Op. H ( 

We were obliged to lose all bnt the last three 
niiinbera ; but we hail a peculiar pleasure in 
hearing once mure tlvSM genial little pieces by 
Schacfler, which years ago were 
a* in Mr. Orrtel's iwi-rls, 
Chopin pieces following, Mr. Hanchett rendered 
con omorr, tlie only fault being a certain lack of 
repose and evenness of stj le. 

For Thursday evening. November 13, Mr. 
HatM'ltctt bad announced a second Recital, with 
anotlH-r Beethoven Sonata, and selections from 
Chopin, Rubinstein. Weber (Rondo Brilliant), 
Raff, and Lint. But the illne**, for the week 
preceding, of 1 1*8 concert-giver prevented his 
playing more than a small portion of the pro- 
gramme. Of what he did give, we found the 
" Eclogues " by Raff, Op. 106 (a form Invented, 
we believe, by Thomascbek), rather interesting. 
The singer also, Mme. Canpiani, 
•O that the weather »ccm 

share in the fulfillment of the programme. Ru- 
binstein's A minor Sonata for piano and violin is 
promised for a future recital. 



(J) t. Marcb fmieLre 
a. 1* Kiltuw \f* 
c. Nortorne in (J 
it Kl«"s llnnuiig . 
r. Nocturne ill I) flat. 
f. l'oliiltaMe in fj aliarp 

Mr llnrm. 1'. L'lielitu. 
14) Sontj. — <• Al^itv in ber chsniler " 
Violin oliligaio.) . . . 
Mrs Cliaa- leak. 
0)) Qualm Clauds* March**- — O;.. 74 . 

Allrglo, Mislvntto, Maettw., 
.Mr. Ilerm. 1'. I.'lwtin* 
We have heart] warm praisu o 
playing in the great Schubert ' 
Schumann Marches, if 



. . CA-yjiV 

. . if. 

Wmjm — /.u»s. 



Mr 



AicMery. 
Sciaoa i»a. 



Cbel ills'* 
I'rio ; and the 
they were the four vigor- 
ous and fiery one* which we know na Op. 76, 
showed that he knows how to go out of the 
beaten track fur good sclecttons. 

The cnlitniiialioti and eoiopletioti of " Talks on Art." br 
the law VV. M ||o,,t, h liiliiiiiH .iefcrred u. | 
iiiuuUt U the JiicRsaL 



Mb. F.nwARO B. PkRstT, the Wind pianist, 
gave a Recital of Piano Music, on the l'ith inst., 
at Mr. Junius W. Hill's room in Trenton t St 



Unfortunately we could not 
the tempting invitation of so 
at the following, with 
as Mr. Perry : — 

(I.) <l. Ailfachwuni;. Op. 12, No. i 
6. Waram? Op. li. No. 3 
c. Tnuiniesvarrtvi, Op. 12. No. 
rf Nsehtstoetk. frotn Op. 91, 
t. Norelltttr. Op U, No. 4. 

(20 Sonslain It IU mil 

- Dnjx* 



li.) •>. LaCon.Wi.Op. U, No 2 



il ourselve* of 
a programme 



Op- 3S . . . 



IS ROBERT FRANZ A FAILURE? 
III. 

Wicnr. it not almost superfluous, I might »««.- 
gest again (as I did in my article in du tlftatb 
JWA.',) that all the objection, matle to Fran**, 
"additional atcompanimcnt* " on the ground of 
over-elaborate contrapuntal treatment, applie* 
with ecjuul force to M mart's very eelcbraled ac- 
imenu lo the air* " O Thou, that lellest," 
"The people that walked," in Handel'* 

But it may be said that, in general, Franx 
employed elaborate imitative counterpoint 
only where the character of the original part* 
absolutely demanded such treatment. In tl.e 
tenor air, "("imm'iiuV A Mr tu Eiijen Ant," in the 
Saba- Can lata,*' for instance, Franz's accompani. 
ment is in the simplest four-part harmony, the 
easy and graceful leading of the voices alone di»- 

tlie very character of the composition itself de- 
manded »in>|di.ity of treatment; Imt, to lake 
another example frnm (he same cantata, a mere 
glance at the original bar* ami ulwe-da-carcia 
|iart* in the air » Gold aut Opiir ul rti ttkJrckt " 
will show that such sustained simplicity is wli 
out of the question here. The original part* i 
too elaborate to be wedded to a purely harmonic 
accompaniment. I cannot conceive how any one, 
really studying Franz's work in this air, can fail 
to see that it is not only a marvel of contrapuntal 
wilting, but an equally fine example of artittic 
good laste- 

Anotbrr charge brought against Franz js, I list 
he has made too large use of orchestral instru- 
ment* in hi* accompaniments, instead of confin- 
ing himself to the organ. There can be no doubt 
lhat the organ wa* used, and intended to he used, 
by Baeh and Handel ihetMelvca, and lo ns» it 
now would seem, at first sight, lo !>e the na 
of the problem. It niiul be clearly 
, also, that Franz expresses no pre., 
for orchestral itvslruinctits over the orgi. 
but use* them because he is, in a certain feus 
The instrument used 
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by the compos* r» themselves in accompanying overstep the true limits — that i» very rstsssible. 

*nd recitatives was either n lirt/al or a Hurt- Yet cannot we pardon snch excesses, when we 
potitif. an arrangement which en*blcjl the organ- ' realize the fact that Done but a genius like his 



tot, in one case, and both organist and organ-pipes 
in the otlscr, to be stationed in immediate prox- 
imity to the singer. This in a matter ot* tbe 
greatest iiu|Mjrtance ; without this (proximity a 
fine musical effect is impossible, anil to form an 
adequate iilea of its paramount importance, one 



could bare accomplished the admirable work b> 
hoa done? Writing "additional accompani- 
ments" in free counterpoint is not a thing that 
require* muaical skill and training merely ; a 
man must have tbe true sacred fire in him to feel 
binmelf warranted to attempt such a tank, ami if 



his be*t to serve art, U a more respectable perron 
than be who baa tbe vanity to suppose tbe wel- 
fare of art to be identified with himself, and 
worku for art cum gloria, rather than for ait 
alone. w. r. A. 

(To U amdmmL} 



has only to conceive of tbe ctlect that would be be cannot at all time* quite restrain Ida genius 
by four men playing a Beethoven airing- let u»be consoled by the thought that that genius 



at tbe four corner* of the Music 



quartet, seated at tbe tour corn 
Hall platform. Now tlicre are 



hull* in Germany which boast an organ of any 
sort; tbu ltegid (small, portalle organ) baa gone 
out of use, although it would be eaav to have one 
made at any time, were the money only forthcom- 



alone could have done tbe great work at all. Ami 
upon tbe wlrnle, who, aavc Mozart, haa done this 
sort of work so well a* Fran*, with all Ida 



And now a few earnest worda to those (arsons 
who think that Fran*'* admirer* have cxciciscd, 



ing. But until the power* that lie »bow the aame or tend to exercise, an unfortunate influence upon 
interest In Bin h that waa »buwn in Wagner nt modern musical proiluctiveneaa hy their |sraisc* 
Bajrcuth, and have amall |iorlable organs, with ol bia work on Ilarb and Handel scores. It ha* 
two manual* ami pedal, built especially lor tlte 
|n'rformance ol hi* cantata*, nothing remain* but 
to ilo aa Frame baa dune, and cbooae tbe beat 
practicable representative of the organ, which 
ia, in general, a quartet of clarinela and bas- 
aoona. To allow how little Franz insist* u|ioii 
the use of orchestral inatrument* in hi» " addi- 
npaniiuenta," we have the fact that 



he ha* written two 
the •• Sadat Cantata,' 
naetlta and the other foe tbe organ. Any one can 
take Ida choice in the matter, only, if tho organ- 
pan be selected, let it not be played on an In- 
strument like that in our Music 
action coca not >peak promptly, and where both 
organist and pipes are at a great diatanee from 
the slngir. 

Rut it haa also Iwcn brought forward that, ad- 
mitting the use of orche»tral inatxiiincnta, Franz's 
inatrunieiitatiun (regarded, simply as a matter of 
scoring) 1* bail and ineffective. To this I ciui 
reply intelligently only after hearing a Franx- 
Itaeh score performed »a it waa intended to he. 
Vet there are certain fact* which are suggestive 
of much. At the prrlbrmanic laat *ea*on of 
the Si, MnUkrw /Won. no one could "have 



u-rn sanl tuat tlii'ae men would put a clieck upon 
oii^itial.coiii|nssitiun, and have conqsuscr* to-ilay 
sick their highest glory in mere eilitor'a back- 
work; that Franx himself, a man of undoubtedly 
rare and high musical gills, haa nothing to bow 
for himself but some seta of aonga with pianoforte 
nent, and bia "additional accompani- 
ine, in 

to Heaven's name, have liralima or Raff, by their 
for orchestral inatru- symphonic*, baa Gounoil, hy his operas, or Wag- 
ner by Mi music-dramas, done the world of music 
a service that can be compared In value »illi that 
of putting tbe great .Sf. Mnllkrw I'ast'um into a 
Hall, where the |icrfornialitc shape ? One thing they assuredly 
ban- done; they have won more glory (or them 
51 he-. Brahms ha* set bia stamp upon the time* 
with his C minor symphony ; Gounod ia known 
aa the composer of " Faust,*' whereas Frnnx ia 
but called the '• editor " of Bach. Not a scry 
high-sounding title, although we may remember 
what a mess Brahma once made of it when lie 
turned Ins hand to this sort of "editing." hut 
it seems to me that thia ia looking at the ques- 
tion from a totally false point of view. Franz 
haa done the world of music a very eminent 
service; let that lie enough, and let falsi glory 
looked the fact that the soprano air " Aut Lithr take caro of itself. So soon a* a man write. 
will mcin Htiiand aferoesi," accompanied by two music "for tbe sake of glory," he haa himself to 
flute* and a clarinet, made a more thoroughly look to; that ia nut the world's bmlnesa in the 

least ; if he think* he can art his stamp upon the 
times, and feels that bis stamp is worth setting, 
let him try hi* uttermost to do an, but he must 
work long and give strong and convincing proofs 
of his mettle before he can claim any encourage- 
ment from his eonicmporaries, A young miisi- 



MUSICAL COKBESPONDEXCE. 

Chicago, Nov. 15. — There was isolfaiiig pnrt>euUrly of 
interest, in tbe u#t week of the Strakosrb o|<ers, except a 
|sn4uniw«t of /«><*/(». ia wbkh Signur Stone bad the 
lille f it, ai«l ll.e spfsssrtiiop t* MUe. Sitvrer aa Ma «w. 
I tie <b.ii; pres. here g»*« i*r* enthusiastic SHitioe* of tier 
performance, as* I *;*lli I tlml in.is.lf uaalil* te follow Ikrai 
in tlielr uiH|nsll*ml ciiftsuiRHtatiuu. Sb* gait the chaTM- 
tee a fine di*matie iiiUrprcUlkju, but uiiMleaily saw iliii not 
stfiiot ine niiscb pieuuiv. 'I'b« us* of lite frriWr* t 
Iber rusmlioii. until in rapid iMssaees it was s 



Iber rusmlioii. until in rafad [wssaees It was aluMnt inipos 
silde to bMaW toe uules Wltb a satisfving errtaintt. Ilie 
aitmg bo.c.cr 4oe, eouU hardly coaipelisata for a blew 



method of sinking. The lirie stage demands artist* sidled 
Tueallv. a* veil ** denuaticailv. A happy anion uf Utesst 
[<so talent* limits the prsuesaor ioto the higher ranks of sj- 
tutic hie, si>d wins *wr him the admiration of the world. In 



sniukl l*j on eient to hail tsith delight, fur 
few in lb* »urll '« rauhieoe of artiaU. 



tie prima doona 
we bare far too 



rsenlnr 

s.te tlx <" 



dhiwlllg | 



Sotietj eatt its Brat re 

rt— 



fine effect, in respect to the harmonion* blending 
of voice and instrument*, thau did auy other solo 
number in which obllgato wind initrumeiita were 
iiaesl. Ia thia auperior efTeet to Ise atlrihuteil to 
the fact that hero we hail only the original parts 
(which, in thia instance, are complete in them- 
selves, there Isemg no taisao ronfiituo), and that 
Franx had had no hand in the matter? To my 
mind, it i* simply and aolcly to be attribute*! to 
the tcry different fact that in this air, and in this 
air alone, the Mute and clarinet plajer* left their 
usual post* at tbe back of the 



Adant* »i«l Variaticmt. fur Piaao ami Cello 
Messrs- WoltVsBli aid Kichbeisn. 

Quintet; •> He«h»iil*," for Vosees Aosaen. 

Miss Duttiui. Mrs- Johnson, Mnm. Kisarr, 
00, *£d M.«ssnd,l. 

Concerto MiUtaire, for Violin /focn'ai. 

Ms. Mark Raiser. 
Aria: " Honor fend Arms," from - Nanteon " . tfamttl. 
Mr. has* Mio*«du. 

I l*«rly , .^..d.ji. 

j roteau (Maniiatripll /(i«»r'.i*. 

Mr. C..I Wotfiobn. 
Horn Qunrteti " IMijnm * I huroi " .... (f'w^wrr. 
{ I rosn *l amilunlscr. ) 
Messra. Sebnou. lteckaiaiin. White aial Itruua. 
tfuartet, for I'uou and Mriiit: (listnimeots . AA<sa6er5*r. 
Messrs Wolnwhn, Koseiilssrarr. Alien, and tsehheiso. 

These rruukai* arc sireji eiert month by us* aueialy to 
lis patrons, and arc isiteiiiled to *cTnrd an opsMtanUi aW to* 
lerSceniance of ehanaher music, while their larger eonoerta 
•re ilen.lrd to fr.rr*l choral works. The Andaol* of M*o- 
.WI-*„ waa well prrfonwed. The .oral t>ai.,tet hy las.,, 
is a irrj preltj cssniposili™. giiing a *olo to each wit*, fol- 



clati may have the ambition to wiile a *; niphony ; 
very well, let him do ao if he please, but let hiiu 
remember also that the world is in no want of 
unless liny be supremely 
living mortal, save In* |sc 
and hi* music-teacher, cares one jot whether he 
writea a symphony or not, and that the chance* 
are strongly in favor of his contributing to that 
limbo of sbot-rubbish which no one will care to 
pick over. Encourage him at the outset? Why 
lie haa no earihly claim upon encouragement, any 
more than I have upon the votes of tbe commu- 
nity at the next presidential elect Ion. But if that 



In the other solo numbers, where obllgato |«rt* 
for wind instrument, were played from the mid- 
dle or rear ranks of the orchestra, — that », at 
a distance from the singer, — the effect of Bach's 
original part* was just a* bad a* that of Franx'* 
additional clarinet and Isaaaoon part*. Let us 
once try tbe effect of placing Franz's reed qtiAr- same young musician seta himself to write " ad- 
tet, together with the original obligato tnstru- ditional accompaniments " to a Bach or Handel 
inents, in a compact group around the singer, score, we know in the beginning that his task is 
with one or two double-basses and 'celli i on rue- , a high one ; the world of muaic absolutely needs 
diatcly behind them, and then see whether Franz's as much of Bach and Handel a* it can get, and 
scoring ia bad or not I Until such an experiment he should be cnco-jrage»l to tbe uttermoaU The 
baa been made, oo one has tbe right to judge it, chances of bis doing tbe work well are not great, 



l>» a itracefiit retrain in which the loire* L4eud with a 
loon**.!!-!** tisreli, thai stilly uitniits of contrast. Sir. Ivan 
MoiKwski. * bariler*, man New York, made bia first sp- 
l«-*r*ur« tbl* !*■****■, s»ii|i>tiK tht Aria fooi llandef'a 5*ias- 
jaae, in a correct sti Is, sod w ittl a i oie* that was *erv agre«- 
aU* to luorn to. hie tsuutet b} Itlwuilwrjrer, which closed 
the concert, was seij ha^dj prrforeued, to* i-eolstsoni be. 
hsj In .wnpsitij witb each other, and interested in lbs mark 
the) wee* interpreting. 

Wuhclmj and If err Vcs^rieh appeared at a concert in asd 
of tho "AIcimii Hmtbers* HiapitaL" i'be |7je«t iiUinist 
nlaird a coiuccslo Ity l'a<aiiuii. " Andante and liilmm-cjui " 
bj Voxrich, and Use - lloiie.irian dances " of flrahnu. 'tlis 
mnsieaj worbl know* liow grandly VYiibclmj plays, and it la 
only necessary to stale thai be maite an *|i|tcaraiioe in pub- 
lic, for all kaers of tbe art to understand what pleasure bad 
leen given the audieia-r The ftssasa couitosslioil by Mr. 
\ ocrkli was ciitliuasaaticaUy received The audience ftass 
the composer Uiebc*Kjr of an acfcuowanltrnsrsit by catling bim 
l«t*re tbecn to recena their apfdaisw 

The Chamber Caxtrt, »t hXjd a T* 
this programme: — 

(I ) Trio, No. I /fiiyd.. 

Mi*s InxYssnfl, Messrs. Lewis sod Eicbheim. 



iTaniotsof Music, o 



(8.) Humane* from td Concerto, Op 2" 

Wni. Lewis, 
tl.l AlulanU from Trio, t>p. 13 . . 
(4. J Itmiiixa " All* Stella ColiMeole" 
Mr. C. 11. Urittaa. 
CeDo Obligato by Mr. 
(i.) Trio, Op. 103 



//is 



It would be loo much to claim for Fram to 
say that what he has done for Bach and Handel 
scores leaves nothing to be regretted. Perfec- 
tion is a hard thing to arrive at, especially in so 
extremely difficult a matter. Perha|as in some 
iissuncea be haa allowed bis native gei.ius to 



to be sure, but we 

aa they are. I cannot think that per- 
in the line arts is alhing that can 
fairly claim sympathy or encouragement. It 
seems tu me even that the man of genius who 
throws personal ambition to the dog-, and doe* 



Tb* instrumental portion of the proxransni* was very en 
juyalile, and the audience expensed their spursciatlon by a 
cb*a attention, and by krepinj; that alenes that shows that 
lb* charm uf the maaic is tb* ruling power In tb* s*wm 
btagc. 

The Chanaher 0«cret* at fler*h*v Ilafl ha>* ajiirn u* 
tbe (cdlnwioa; trios: Miaart s In B No.'a; th* - tihost Trio," 
« sjs. "0, tlrethoresi ; lrio In C snlnor iuialiwseript], K. 0. 
tileasuii i and Trin In 1, t»|i. 4'i, l.sje. They were played 
If Messrs. Kddy. L*T**S and fjchheiin. We sre bavii« » 
Lu-iier uuuilar of r..«»rl. cd tlm clas* then ever Uf, 
it „-ile* the wumc atwlnil a fisw opportunity to I 
will, SMkaial th,. el.an.cter. 
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Monday erwilng fc«t, Mr. Ijnil LieUin*, gave bi* tint re- 
cital of pianoforte mueic, preKDling thee* uuanber*: — 

P.] Trio, I) minor, Op. M Seawaiita*. 

IImi. Uel.lnig, Uatt, >nd lUl.tka 
(S.) Twice All»- Critpino e U ( centre . 

Mr. Eli. Sclaulu*. 
[ .1. Menurtto. Op. 17, No. i . . 
}». liamtt*. Op. 1*1. No. 1. . . 

Ennl UeUuij;, 

(*.) Sonata, Op. T Grity 

Bn. LieLl.iig. 
(4. ) Song. » Impatience 

Mr. Eil. Scbelue 
jo. Nocturne, Op. ST. No. * i 
l * ' \ h. Barcarolla, Up. »0 J - 

/ a, I'oloitaiiae, <>p I* I 
(7.) \ tV Klnde, Op. n. No. 6 ( 

( c. HobtiaiM, Op- It, No 1 . . . /(.it, tar. in 

Mr. LieUing hu a g<od technique, ptenlj of |io*er, and 
b« U what aaay '* termed a brilliant plater, Hi* cuncep 
tioti it narked by artittic intelligence, ami mun of hi* in 
teqtrciatioa* bate a ciaarru about them that accent to o,*iie 
from hi* own idea ratlier than fn«i tollnwiiK- any pirtku 
lar eehoul of plmdfcm playing. Willi wij own lute hi* 
idea* do not elwait aoconl. for 1 miwi an inner ten** in hit 
playing that ehiiuU dwell tlie fiwlilitr* an truly tliat Ihey 
would be drawn into a perfect atnaiiatlir w I lb III* Interpre- 
tation. One m-», admire the ptannt who playa with eaae, 
grace and twiiliancv, l»ut the patter whoa* raniak goe* di- 
rectly to Ibe heart make* a bnco* there, eten Ine buwlf. 

At 111* preaenl lluie. while oor city la all ridtcnwnt on 
account"! tielierel Qnett'l viart, and whil* there la a per- 
fect ruth of reofptuam, Uaquela. and army reuniona, and 
Ibe whide fatblMialit* and butane** circle annua glten up Ui 
rotnaii of gajett, coll km llcrr Joer-Dy, the great piamtt, to 
git* emu* piannfoel* rreiteia. Aaiid all till* excitement it 
It not to Iw aoaalereil that toe ia greeted hy only atnall audl- 
encee, for It u i.i.li tb* faithful few who are mindful of the 
claiwit of thu great player, and who quietly paai beyond the 
dirt of military daplajt, and pay a willoig homage lo_ tbit 
able reproatiicatiie of high art. I bate had the pleasure of 
liatctilug to two concert* hy JoaeffY, and would eiprea* one 
word of delight tor the erjoymetit be gate. The programme* 
wrew the aaiue aa thoae giien in your city hut a tliort time 
aiuee, ai«l I will not tlierefure tnu«:rile them. It teenta to 
me that human atalitr call gt> no further ill regard to lech- 
lilipar; toe delicacy, rettnemcait, and well naraetired! culitraata 
are maiiifrwled in *och a |-rri*ct manlier a* to depnie cril- 
ieiam of rten a foundation tor comment. Hie only way 
that I Baa regard the pUting of JinerTy la l» think Uiat 
anutte, tanng a unitertal art, bit many meant fee manifeatiiig 
Ibe beautiful in aoiind, und that in llii* remirkala* patting 
buy la? found the delicate tSadinga, the anftly careatlrag til- 
th*! lanlhancj that it lain -like an lit grace, 
the olii-aa limit of human perfection. In that 
a of art ahete getce and drfifac; are controlling pow- 
era. one uiiul pl-we Jiw.lt), at their matter. He doe* not 
reiireteut the heroic tide, alter the manner of a ItuMuttein, 
perhane. nor the intellectualltr of Von llulow.Uil tit* piwtte 
grace of a nature attuned to the ntuce delicate |ih*ae* of art 
ia manifrtled In *uch a rauiarkahle way at to claat him with 
rful pLayeri that tlie wnrlil haa produced. 
I of tlie ddictle phaaea of piai-ifiirte playing! he 
md apart from all the ml of Hie world, not per- 
bapt greater titan other* who hate eitited u* tefore, but at 

" """ , " t " <UirlCUT ' C It. B. 



MlLWAtatt. Win , Nov. I.V — The Heine CJuartelle 
Vic here. Not. «, with Ibe W- 

Op. 17 /;»(. « 

(It I Siaiala, for Piano and Violin. Op * . . . ,,VV, y . 
(;l.i .VreataJefor Vkilin. Viola, and Telro, Op. 8 H;*.«,» 
(1.) *Wyu«ta*,IJp. II*, No.il 
(Two 



appearance in the Lolled State* and direct the perform- 
ance of hi* oaertnr* In Mfmtrutut and hat oratorio 7*A< 
Pi^ntiynt .Son. The pnt^raitinio will alao include rbe Halle- 
Injall cliueut from Meetlivieiri Tkc .l/otjnr "f Olixtf and 
Hrrllai i T*e /VijVlt info t:<rwl Tbe toloiata of the 
rien.ng all] b* Mm Edlib AMI, Mita May lkyant, Mr. 
W. J. Winch, and Mr. J. f. Winch. 

— The third concert of the riulbariuoeiie Orchaatra, laat 
evening, otaared: Ovettwre to il>'ut'i-t,t, Schumaim; Mere, 
uade in I) minor, Op, w9, tor atriug* only, K. Volktnaiin 
I'oeUo *ulo hy Watt Friea): lirieg * l^ano Concerto, Op, 
1«, pUyed by Hot S. UeUiitg: Lint . •• l« I'reliidea ; " 
■• Dante Macabre," by Saiut-Safna; Ttirkith March, Mich- 
aclit: l'okanaiae from Meyerlawr'i .vcne»e,t. Nr. Uehllng 
wat down aiao for a Minuetto by Schubert, nun a I'aaqttl- 
nade by (aottaebalk I and Mi** Unit Kellug- toe two new 
man: - Kier near thee." by ILaiT, and "On a Mares 
I night," by Tanbert, 

i — Mr. Arthur Koote laat Saturday evening gare an 
I Organ Concert at tlie Kant t'hurrh, in which be prayed: 
I 1-relude aaal Kugwe in C, hy Ibch; Handel', •econd Co». 
.eerto. in Btlal; Mendeaawanf. Sonata in r minor: Altc 



I Miaa Una Ajiton. and Mtware, S. II. Mill*, Mai Partner, and 
r'nuii lUiiumr] are prtuiiiaed aa aoloiau. — Jfaaiciii efreiVae. 

— Of " Her Mtjetty'a Opera" the aYrtUfJ tail "Al- 
ready elcteu iulnen|itioo mghu of the Open eeaaon have 
el»p«d, and, etcep. .ante goo.1 repmcnt-ion. of Li«d„, 
KmM, aid Af^iUo. Mr. Mapleaon hu l«en iiatvUa to dia- 
charge hat promase* to hit tubteriticrt and the public. Our 
l^aiidon corre*]ioiident wa* prooaUv infunued by tome of 
Mr. Mapbawn * friend* there that Mile. Marimou had been 
engaged and waa aoon to tail to thit city. There ia good 
rtwton to believe thai Mile. Marimou I* ready to ■ 



Tbe Kublnltein Quartet ia an intcretlin; hut not a great 
worm, lor il* tbeiiiea, though treated in a miiaarian like way, 
are not IntlnitMcally nohle or iiMpinug. He eetnit to be 
moat it borne In tbe invention of tentinienta] melodte* of no 
great de(illi. — The Grieg Sonata it freaky and ditjoiiitrd. 
(irieg ma to be at bit beet in abxet |,iano piece*, •■ Loar- 
acter etoecko." — Tbe liritiiger fjiaarlel waa pleating, eten 
.."^e Ibwthoaeei. Tbe deleft* of the perfurntenc* were a tone 
Lacking in breadth, and often more or lea* rough and acratchy, 
and Ui* immaturity of conceptioii here and there iuaeparabM 
from the youth uf tbe player*. It* atrril* were a clear and 
ware eteewtion aaad conacicnlioua iitlerpretatiuu vp to the 
Limit* of their present capacity, 

Urau'a Opera Company gat* FaUn^in here Nov- 10, II, 
12, and gave it vivy poorly. There wa* not a einger of any 

' anaall. 

J. C F. 



MUSICAL INTELLIOKSCE. 

Tiir drat concert of the aitlj IWh tenann by the Ha.n- 
del and Haydn Society will Iw given in Mnaic Hall to-mor- 
row e.e»i.n, wben Mr. Arthur Swlli.«. will iiiahe hi. ant 



Yucal qiur- 

arf»M. aS« ? «. 

$.*try mlU in 



tvu wvro witu hy Mi«* Unit** ti«*5». Wn 
Mr. W, II- niMHJaiu mkJ Mr.C E. U 
titt church «•*• «cup<ifi|. 

— lit ll»t? ailvrft4<M-att«it nt Hit* ,\>» Kitukini Cxinim-v 
t*irj of M i.Mf, In wiratltrr ftJtinm. (W a.)vauitavn of <b« 

mi'dim ut.1 in full. TU n»m>M u* c\rxsi \ unl cnciM-Iy 
given, and cuntot «««itv \+ fp.M*Mi&, wh-vUtrcr uu\y W mid 
in I»v«t of M|Mr«tc ludiiKluaJ m.tructi.Mi. 

— Sul««<*ri|i(Mi. liattM fur th*t fifWtiil. temau or* 1 1 «n tr*i 
Syni}<(iuii> t%Mii»Tti rttiiaiii »t the Mu*tc IUI1 *iui niuair 
■tore* thruu^lt tlie prvw-i.t atoritli, SuL*«nl«tr» may »«-Wl 
their ioU utd rtcciv* Uwir uckrU un tU flrat Hire* Hftt» 
of l^nibrr.aft*r *Mth lU puU* uUe wiU be op« t r.V 
Tli* fin* cwaccrt aJl U l*ctt:.\ <t 11. Tb* orcbobtXA will 
Imtc Sea .U iiuclcui th* 1'hillMrnionx Orcheilni, with aiout 
douhU its iiumlbrr of .triiikZ*, sad villi Mr. Umtirtl l.i*ir- 
itwunn nt the head of the Ttoliru, Mr. i.**r( /errstui oouiliiU- 
ing. The fint {trot^aoiiue b m fotfam; — 

1. Overture to i ' ICoumriiidc " ..... dVA«»Vfrt. 

8, TrifJe (.'<ntcerto, for pitta*', violin, nml 'oel>> B<efh-*rfn. 

3, Murhe de Nnit, fro*n ■ l.'^nfaiice da CViivt " Hftlio;. 

i 0%erture lo " Kip »Tin Winkle '* (fint limrl 

b. Fiflb Synipbony (C minor) BttOiorm, 

— Joeeffv Bill (fiv« ikree more concert* in Dottau eirlv 
in tht winter. 

— Mr. (lliedHca IL Adacat, vtw tua bad eo much expe- 
rience aa leaulinf teinir in the ImpcriaU Open ml Vienna, 
oflm Lo piepore pupila for tlt<e operatic atage, — certainly 
a rare opportunity, lie alau haa a paan for eelaUiiUiiie a 
local o|»erat»e aocietj upon a aolid (wtiorj* in thU city. Tlie 
$*wi,r]f /Itrnl/I telle in: "Hie plan oontenipUtea the or - 
gmn'tution of an operalic ain^ing aocirty upvci a aiixiler 
plan lo that of the other WD£Hig Marieties, drpending K|mi 
a liat of ttibecnptkni Bterjiben to aaaume the rBuen<e% of 
the aociety, a* in the lat>t,Wtoti. Apolh>. *tni Cecilia rlut*«, 
The er>j«iyii>eiit uflVred iu tlie study of operatic ramie e«ll 
certainly sttrarl hi eireUeiit Raemt<er»liip fur the %ctn*\ 
trurk of the new vrganknthm, aa»l Uie oppurtimity to W.ir 
aUivdanl oprne (pven by freah voiree frmu the raihkt or W*- 1 
Utiiti«i,*m will uiuiurwtkwialily prme attraetUe to M|i8l< I 
of iMlier etui. or^tiaaUon*. Mr. Adanw w.ll, hy hi* ^ru., j 
|ir*ctic*1ly ictve in Ituatott un oprrntk tralniii|C ■chutil, and, ' 
with luch an MiaUtatuad butltutiuii, it arenia hard I y puaw- 
hie that thai city will lie left without good FjaclUli oprr* 
|WT&rntane*» bi the future, aa it h*a le«n ao Urfrly iu the 
ftwat. Tbe auerew of CVvtM &iiti*ont/i abowed what can | 
tw oW u. thu dinetka., and Mr. Adam. aliouU mret 1 
with ireiteroua Mip|>art m hit new uiadertakiiit,. Mr. Adaoit | 

bexiinmig work on r4H«iW#«-r,or l^tnr,nn. 
md with llalcvy t V tclrif and llerold'* Lt t, , \ 



•dereit full.* to do that 
the Udy refavee to tew** A rumor » alw> in cimiUtion to 
the eiTpct that Mr. Mspkeun kmtv that Mm, K Center 
waa not timiinj; l*i A nitric-* tV* wwvi *ah***j the mauler 
of" Her Mthnly'i Opera'* invited <>«r paWic lo Uke »ee.U 
nt the Acailemy at an admtced price- It eeewna lh*i Mme 
(.enter It not aluie^lier aatwfW<d with tbe wianner Mr. 1 1 •• 
pleaou dieelur^l hi* \rnrt. of tU« bte e«iiiriir4 wrih her. At 
nny rale. It la tin* for Mr. M*(il*aoii an nuke a formal »n- 
nouneement of bit UitAaUoua. ll« he* rrortved a Utire MM 
of money from in, prum**.!** tu «tie u» what he ha* noi 
ffiven ai. llii |ee*ent eom|i*iiy may U rtcelhwit, h»t he 
bae piedtfed to give is* iot.ru UiaUi that. We hew Und lie 
U tryiitg to rai*w momry here in ordrr to aotiafy Mile. Ma- 
riitKei'a iletuaa-di We hope be may tueceed, and, fiwllirr- 
more, we wish be would eimhle ut to «>» indict all tw 



i rlorenc* Copleaton, who 
; and by Ml*. An- 



- The fint or tbe five cbeamber-muwle loirVea of lit* New 
York lliilharwKniio Onh ocrurrrd on WnlneetUy eieuLujr 
of Lwt weeb in ChKkeiint; Hall, The pn^THHio* li*cluded 
Itertbutetia Striii); Uniiiiet, C major, Opu* 2lf; Coiifwrui. 
A tuii tor, for rnanofortr, flute, nod viuliui, by Uncb, with *e. 
euinjoiitqient of at fin* quiiitrt ; SUi..,: Quartet, Q nln 
hy tirlrR; a pemu eolo by Miaa f" 
aim played In the Ikuh o 
toul.> Henne, wirewto. 

— The ie>a*o>i iA the llroohlwi Pbilt^rmothic Society bee* 
opened brilliantly. Tlie A cade ray of Muaic waa crowded ai 
the Ant reltnrwal yotenlnj afternoon, and Mr. Theodore 
Thoni**, wlm rcturii* aa conducUve. received a cordial creei- 
iiitf. KvrryUwIntr indicate* that tbit will be the luewt hritl- 
iant aewMiu m tlie hitu>ry of Uie *»ciety. 'Pie *ale of aeaU 
it unprreriientJy \mrg-, aiwl tl«* n.Ur«ic*| feature* wil be w*> 
ceptiotitJIy *tlr*eu*e. Hie pr**r*-ni« yeeterdsy mcinded 
the " K nt; I^ar " eterture of Hrrliu*, the Ttchaikowaki 
l'iano ( 'oncerto, phiied by Mr Ira*./ Kunimel, Sle|rmund i 
Ijrr* Soiig, fr«j«i .V'tigtatr'* " Waikijre." ann^ bj Sk-nor 
CuifMiiiiii; *■ .siacfrted't l>r*th," from "lite UoUeroVmi- 
n»en»nf*." *jm1 the l ifth Syuipbony of IteeUiuieti. tlie fin* 
concert will uke |i*c* thi* eietii.-i; *t the llroiililyn Acad- 
emy of Muiic. -rriotin,-. A'.*. I*. 



and full 
n»cr (.r*"CJ. 

— Kenienti, tb* HiiiHCarian nolinitt, gave a concert at 
WeaVaWy (Velefre, Nov. 10, ui which be played tlie Set 

/ iiwf'ink of Spohr; trMtcriptioui from Schubert *r<d V\u* 
pin; hu own " Vale* Noble tbe Charonne of Bwch: a 
l-ainniiu Ktode; and * tmitcription (b» awn, of eoune, of 
- Unco *i twetotmu," with *n ii.Uoductory C. 
det4i»: 

New Yurk Tlie Ontsrit' Society, conducted by Ih-, 

l^opold Diamni*eb, announce* it* aFvetith «rw*iH>. 
will be given at tbe brat, and the .V'muiA a the Kcwd. 
concert. For the buit cotxert It procnieed the fir** complete 
performance iu New York of rWh'» A. Af.ttt*rir P„m<m 
AfuMic Thit will be (n«wn iu St. Oeorge a 4 bureh, and M, 
like tbe other oratorio*, in Stelnway Hall. The eohntt* 
alrmdy tecured for the *ett*iiii *r* Mia* Tli unity, Ml** Dru- 
dil, and Mec*n. SimpM»n, XI. W. WhiUiey, arid Ucriiinrrt* 

— Mr. Wilbelm Miiller, - 8olo ViolwieeJlia to H- M. 
the Knip*rvr uf Germany, " anmiur.fr* * t«rie* of lour chain - 
ber-mmte aoin 1 **. of wbkh Mr. MulLcr neJveli dertarn; 
» In phut and character Uieae auirvc* wdl b* aiifcilar u> thoee 
given in IVrli.. by U- celelnted ' Jowhtiu QuarteiU,' of 
which the lindmigtaed wa* a r^her.'- Thewt »irVw* will 
(he civew at Steknw*y Hall, *ed the dale* wiU be November 
aath, Lhxwmber HAI, January aith, and Kebewy 17th; and 



vonucs. 

\**PO». — Tbe fourth ('r)-tal PaJaee ( oneert, Mr 
Xfaum, rotKluct.rr. cficred Schumann a S)Luphony in C, 
Aria y^m» of N l4; htK from Morirt t ^awWreWr, tunc by 
Mik<e. Sduich I'rutk*; *\lle^rro con Leio, lor i-iulin a. id or- 
rhrwtn {tu CK l*eetboveii, aolo violin, Mr Carrodua; G«- 
mtte atfd Tiunia'% Aria from Miymm , r>om*fife *r>d Uotid*. 
froiu MUhjii*'* Vk'bii Caiiorrto i'i A mbwr; and "{Wkw- 
of the IIihiii," H-itUtii*, from » |ja Giooooda, ,> by A. I'on- 
eluelli (lW liinel I he eiivd or the ooncert and tbe week 
waa the |*efoetimnce of the fint ir-orrnienl of Uie unfinkhed 
Violii. t o«eert« hy Uectlunen, only rreently Lr-niuM to 
lifitht. flellit>e*teri*eT coiKpletetl it, making uar o( tbe noo- 
ti.ra and deticua contained bi the portion written, and it 
waa produced fur tli* fint lime Jn Vienna »t Uie centeniinry 
of the birth of Iliwthcnru. Hie M.S- »»a« p im - rt etl iu the 
library of tb* YiaWtnae* Strlety of tlie KHmd* of Mwttc. It 
i« an early work, apfaienUy etiiiteuiputntueiiu* with the Sep* 
tour, tbe F*m*Am h*llet,andtW fint Syinpln.ny aav 
1E40U); ita prinapaj theme Indeed u ttrikingly «mlojrou* 
with U*t of tli* Symphony in tbe tain* key. Hut it ia of 
tUght valwe coco | tared with tbe great Ileethurren Cceicerto in 
IK uid eridenUy IWetln>eni did not think it worth while to 
go on with irl. It hat only the bitrreat of a nirlueity. 

— Mil* Lillian Bailey'i tueeee* in IjmeJon b*« I ern very 
decided. After brr triumph at the Monday pontilar con- 
cert on tbe 2d ina , the was at om* enfenred for tbe ora- 
torio of JwU\* .If'i.oifWiet, at Manebeater, and for * per- 
fi«rni*r-c*! of Mai llruch'a Is>y of tkt Btfl, ccchI acted by 
Tlmeb htmtelf. Mm Bailey, at the Monday popolax con- 
cert, nog recitative uid aria, *• Lualnghr pin can,'' by 
HanoVL, and the cantiua, ••Und ob die Wolk*/' freen 
Wel*rr * frtr Frtitchutz. The London Tin.ee My*, M Mia* 
B*iley «uig extremely well, and waa recalled aft*r both 



Lnrzn. — G***ndh*ua roitcert {<">rtnber f>|; Overture, 
"Genovrva " (Schuinaaiii); Violin Concerto, D minor 
(Spohrj; Violin Suit* (Retneck*'; Symphony, *'Eroics" 
(Beethoven); Vocal Soli. F^terp* Cimcert (Ortc-ber 91); 
Orertare, Leonora ,- (neetbormih Vlolbi Ocetrrlo (Men- 
delnaohn): Symphony, A major (RubanaMn); Vorwl Soli. 
GewMtfhaua t oneert (October 'XX): I ooeerto for Viotoo* 
cello < Popper i ; Symphony, E flat tnedof (Heydti), Violow 

We^ V* e T *° PprT ' Mo,ui S B > > : Air 
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"1DOMENEO" IN VIENNA. 1 

A motablk event took place the day be- 
fore ye«terday at the Imperial Opera-Houae ; 
Moiart'a grand heroic ofiera of Idomrnro was 
performed there. The worda : u For the Rial 
time" figuring in the playbill applied, how 
ever, only to ihe new house. The real lirat 

Vn the 18th of May, 1806, wmi""^*. 'after 
four other representations, the work repoaed 
for full thirteen years, down to 1819, when 
all attcmpla at reanimating it entirely ceased. 
It was not, consequently, for Vienna, but for 
the present race of those here who love mu- 
te that Idomrneo passed fur the first time 
over the boards. The moat venerable old 
gentlemen whose shiny while heads wore 
scattered about ihe pit could, at most, only 
have been •• taken " as little boys when Ido- 
mrneo waa given here for the first time. 

Performances of this work are everywhere 
aeldom, l>ut Dresden, Munich, ami Berlin 
loug since set us a good example. In other 
cities ihe plan (now adopted here also) of 
performing in chronological aucceaaion all 
Mozart's operas led to I lie resumption of 
Idomeneo ; such was the case in Frankfort, 
where even the composer's Zaida was in- 
cluded in the series. The limits of this mu- 
sioo-hiatorical featival were extended in grund 
style two years ago at Cuaacl ; from a series 
of Mozart-|ierformances there sprang an en- 
tire history of German opera in eighteen 
»tuge-ri-prr»enunioi<s, the Ural work being 
Gluck's fphigtni* and the last Wagner's 
Lohrngrin. between these came the most 
remarkable operas of Mozart, Ditteredorf, 
Winter, Weigl, Beethoven. Spohr, Weber. 
Marschner, Kreutzer, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 
Lnrtzing, Schumann, Nicolai, and Flolow. 
This was a brilliant and, moreover, in the 
present deplorable dearth of novelties, a very 
practical notion. 

A performance of Idomrneo demands now. 
adays almost as much courage as trouble. 
' Tmulatai Id ito Umbo 



We offer, therefore, the management of the 
Imperial Opcrn-Hou*c our warmest thank*, 
for we hod lung aince iibandoiieil ihe hope of 
mealing lire much-tried Kuig of Crete else- 
» hero than in the sc -re. The feeling* with 
which, after studying it afresh, I clapped-to 
that score, did not, I frankly coufesa, allow 
me to build very courogeoudy and confi- 
dently on the success of the performance. I 
entered the theatre rather ca*t down, but 
found my H¥|>OftilioiH greatly exceeded both 
in the impression produi -.1 by ihe o|iera on 
myself directly and in tl<e effect it luid on 
the public. Grave doubts as to the success 
of tbo work were fairly oduiissible. Tho 
mere fact that a gruiMi opera like Idomrneo, 
dating from the period of iu coni|«p*er's great- 
est freahncs, never could obtain a firm foot- 
ing anywhere, is a striking 
also the circumstance thai, 
of Mozart was strongest, this 
waa performed extremely seldom. This can- 
not be caused by external olwlacles alone 
(such, for instance, as difficulty in casting, 
getting up, etc.) ; without some internal rea- 
son existing in tho work iuelf, it appears to 
me inconceivable and abnormal that the lat- 
ter would have been neglected in Vienna for 
over sixty years. As 1 &at anxiously nwait- 
ing tho performance, everything risky struck 
me as being doubly so. Is the opera posai- 
ble ? I kept asking myself. First come* the 
libretto ! That is ihe mjuic* of all mischief. 
Ti c book of Idomtneo is iu bad taste, empty, 
>me, and all in the iudescrihably anti- 
gurb proper to ihe mylliological opera 
of gods and heroes. What s ereolyped stage 
figures 1 Tho King is to sacrifice his son for 
the purpose of appeasing the wrath of Nep- 
tune, but prefer* laying down his own life, 
while the sou offers himself for his father, 
and the sou's beloved is ready to perish for 
the young man, till at last a tin-voiced oracle 
cut* through this coil 
aud re-unites, alive and 
have so worried ibcoise 
these exalted kings, pr 
high priests, with their 
exaggerated phrases, smell mouldy. 1 would 
simply direct atteutiuu to the fact that the 
libretto, so antiquated for ur t waa old-foah- 
ioited even when the Abbe Vareseo, of Salz- 
burg, cobbled it together for Mozart in 1780. 
Campra, the French composer, hail set the 
same story seventy year* previously, and had 
his 44 Tragedie lyrioue," Idomenie, |>erforraed 
at the Paris Grand Opera in 1714. It is 
incomprehensible how the old Italian Court 
festival opera, that artificial exotic, could keep 
iu ground so long in (ierniauy ; and it is in- 
tooipreheusible how these lifeless figures, with 
their hollow and pompous verses, could exist 
ten year* after Goethe wrote his Giitx ron 
U*rlichin<feH. 

Aud how injuriously the old libretto influ- 
enced the musical form of Idomrnto 1 The 
0|>era contains, exclusive of the very numer- 
ous and very long recitative*, six-and-twenty 
numbers ; with the exception of a duet, a 
trio, and a quartet, together with a few 
marches* aiul choral movements, iheae num- 
ber* are ait airt. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the subordinate part of the high priest, 
which is written for a ban, Idomento requires 
exclusively high v.,iees. One tenor (l.lo- 



it noble sentimeuts, 
lunienled. those who 
cs for nothing. All 
iocs, princesses, and 
proud gestures and 



■ meneo) is pilled against three soprano porta, 
| for Idamuule was really intended for a cat- 
I trato. These are arrangements which, utter- 
ly uodramatic. strike us nowadays a* simply 
unnatural ; yet Mozart conformed to these 
1 rules of the old opera teria, which appear 
only partially vivified and brightened up by 
French influences^ especially Gluck's. Thus, 
the music of Idmnmeo belongs partly to the 
weakly bravura style of Italian opera itria, 
and partly to .tho stiff patboa of French 
tragedy. Wheu one of the personages be- 
gins an air, it sound* a* though be did so for 
the purpose of publicly making a speech about 
hi* feelings. Kvcn the motive is mostly set 
forth in a highly impressive, sharply defined 
manner, a* though the speaker were under- 
taking to prove a thesis. The working out, 
loo, of the theme is conducted witb the same 
cumbersome regularity which the incipient 
rhetorician learns in his " Chria:" the broad- 
est development, numberless repetitions of 
word* and sentences, and, finally, a bravura 
appendix as a Captatio benevolenti*. This 
kind of vocal solo is totally unknown to n* 
in modern opera, and still more so to tho 
singer of the present day, a* he discovers in 
his de*p*ir. Yet, despite all this, we must 
repeat. Idomrneo produced an unexpectedly 
strong impression on the assembly. You fell 
the spell of a high and 
a incom^rab 
like some irreaistihle force of nat- 
ure, bursting like tbo light and warmth of 
the sun through mouldering hedge and rot- 
ten hanging*. Wheu he wrote Jdomrneo. he 
waa in nil the strength of youth ; fonr-and- 
twenty in years, and fifty in his knowledge of 
art. lie was able to fill the old operatic 
furiua with precious material ; he did not yet 
dure to put iht-m on one hide. How quickly, 
however, he fieed himself from the oouatraint 
of auprraunuated formula* ia proved by Die 
Kntf iiftrunt) out dm Srrail, written the same 
year ; in that work, the pathetic style of Con- 
stance i* already surrounded by natural truth- 
fulness replete with life and healthy humor. 
And onlv five years later he created Figaro 
and Don Juan, those firat and unequaled 
models of a musical style, at once ideal and 
realistic, wherein the sensual beauty of the 
mu-ic grows simultaneously with the most 
animated dramatic expression. This was a 
newly discovered world of which lorroer mu- 
sicians hail no presentiment, ay, a world 
which even Mozart himself, wheu he wrote 
Idomrneo, saw only as a dieam. Don Juan, 
Figaro, and Die Zanbrrjiole — these are, 
properly (peaking, the threo mighty adver- 
saries bunded against Idomtneo. With these, 
the later Mozart supplanted the earlier. Di- 
rectly we experienced in Don Juan, for tho 
first liiuo ou the operatic stage, lite glowing 
actuality of life, and distinguiahed in all the 
melodiea the pulsation of our own feeling* and 
desires — from that moment, Idomtneo neces- 
sarily struck us as strange, cold, and unin- 
telligible. Idomrneo represent* that uninter- 
rupted, straight line of sublimity against which 
the mixture of tragedy and humor in Don 
Juan stund* out so refreshingly, like a drama 
by Shakespeare agaiual one by Corneille or 
Racine. Idomtneo was driven back, — and 
for a long time, loo, — but not set aside, by 
Moxart's later operas; works of 
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The more our musically unpru- 
so |ioor in geuiu.s busies itself 
Willi the masterpiece* of a former period, the 
deeper and broader must become our interest 
it) the historical connection of art, the more 
irresistibly is our attention .Jireclod to the for- 



Thu» it came to pas. that, on October 25th. 
every seat in the Opera-Uouse, Vienna, wm. 
occupied by uti audieuoe who had brought 
with them not merely the proper reverential 
feeling, but. what is more, a delightful impres- 
sionability, awl who allowed themselves to be 
impartially inllnenced by every beauty in the 
work. A mere success of respect, sueh us 
we feared, fell to the lot of the first net alone ; 
the conclusion of the second act and the whole 
of the third found the public 
The triumph of voting Muztttl was hero gen- 
uine anil unconditional. The first act is that 
least calculated to enlist our sympathies ; its 
predominating features are a monotonous suc- 
cession of long recitatives and airs, ami the 
dragging character of the ever pathetic, but 
eflemiuale melody. After wlmt Mozatt gave 
tiB in Don Juan, we cannot consider, for in- 
stance, the moving situation, when ldomcnco 
tirst meets his sou, us musically rendered with 
sufficient energy, lu the concluding scene ol 
the lirst act, the music wonld probably strike 
us as |>oor, had we not llse very picturesque 
ballet whereon to feast our eyes. We cau- 
not say whether Alexander the Great would, 
as Oulibichcff assures us, have chosen no mu- 
sic save the D-major march for his entry into 
liabylon, but every one will remark with iu- 
. the enormous distance between the pale 
unity of the ceremuuial music in Ido- 
i aud the swelliug tnngiiiuceuce of our 
i in L* Prophite and Tannliiiaur now- 
adays. The second act — just like the first 
and the third — is opened by Ilia with an 
air ; her sweet theme, " Se il Padre perdei," 
exhibits at the very third bar a direct tend- 
ency to Tainiuo's - Air with the Portrait," 
aud a smile lighted up the faces of the audi- 
ence as though at a joyful aud unexjiected 
meeting. The succeeding celebrated pieces, 
I.1..M -i.e. •* air iu D major (from which the 
rich bravura work has tieeii broken out down 
to the tiniest stone), and the grand trio, did 
not appear to quite equal the high expecta- 
tions which reverential readers had brought 
with them to the theatre after 
masterly analyses of Otto John and Oulibi- 
clteff. On the other hand, Il 
sceue, with the storm and the 
of the sea-monster, produced all due 
This scene — a musiw-hiatoricul inonuuie 
from the way in which it was rendered wii 
a power hitherto unknown by the orchestra 
and chorus— carries us away, as though it 
had been composed only yesterday, and com- 
posed, be it observed, by Mozart. It is con- 
sidered the climax of the opera, and as such 
we, too, regarded it, till the animated per- 
formance revealed to us all the grandeur of 
the third act, before which everything that 
precedes, even the lea storm, must give way. 
The Raphael-like, serious beauty of the quar- 
tet, the exalted melancholy of the G minor 
chorus (with the high priest), and lastly, 
the whole of the grand scene of the sacrifice 
in the temple, produced a profound and gritd- 



be overshadowed, but certainly not an- 1 ually increasing effect. Nothing here re-' 

minds us«of the rocueo form and Milted style 
of the old heroic opera, but might without 
more ado lake its place in Don Juan. 

The man ii semen I of the Opera -I louse anil 
the public brought to the performance of 
Idvmeneo a laudable quality : respect for what 
is great and classical. Until were richly re-. 
Warded, since they derived from the opera a 
more lively impression than they anticipated, 
Even granting that Idomeneo, though it .« the 
duty aud the desire of every educated person 
to liecome acquainted with it, may not draw, 
iu success will certttitilv not he inferior to 
that achieved by Die Folku„ger. Die JfawO- 
oiier, and other similar works, while the man- 
agement of the Operj-IIou-e will, at least, 
have the consciousness of having fulfilled a 
noble duty — of having, in an a?»lhetic sense, 
behaved properly. This holds good likewise 
of the way iu which the opera was put on 
the stage. Most managers think that, when 
getting up old classical o|ktjia, they may lie 
very close aud economical ; that the music 
alone will do everything. For works of the 
Idomeneo school this would be an exceeding- 
ly pernicious maxim, which the management 
of the Imperial Opera-House hi t fortunately 
avoided. The mise-eu-tcene was iu every re- 
t magnificent. Concerning the embodi- 



oetical and phil- 
b an occasional 
t on many ques- 



spe< 

incut of the sea-monster alom 
serious doubts. Thcro dances 
a kind of gigantic hut. surmmin 
prise of every one, by a veners 
a long white Ist-anl. Hut the 
an actual and entire monster, 
reaching merely to the neck 



'„ we have our 
over the waves 
ted, to the sur- 
ible head, with 
scene requires 
i and not one 
let us have. 

therefore, a flre.*piiiing dragon, instead of a 
winged rabbi. The principal characters were 
admirably cast. Of counts the style of Ido- 
meneo, requiring as it does the art of broad 
-uitaiued song quite as much as virtuoso-like 
bravura, is strange to, mid partially beyond 
the reach of, our singers, brought up in the 
music of Meyerbeer. Verdi, and Wagner. 
Measured by a strict Muzai t-standaixl, the 
singing w<is unquestionably not |*rfeet. We 
leave it to others to try offenders, and frankly 
own with respect to the relative excellence 
of all the leading artists charged with so dif- 
ficult a task that we were much pleased ami 
-omcwhat surprised. Mmcs. Ehnu and Ms- 
tenia, Ilcrren Miillcr aud Lahatt, fully de- 
served the applause so liberally bestowed on 
them. An especial acknowledgment is due, 
likewise, to the Cnptllmeimr. Herr Fuchs, 
fur shorlcnin •. with taste and skill, the score 
(no longer presentable in its original shape), 
simplifying some things and touching up 
others, us required, at one time by the idio- 
syncrasies of the singers, and, at another, by 
the exigencies of the operatic stage. Under 
his inspiriting guidance, the entire pcrform- 
t off admirably. 

Eduard IIanslick. 

Viksxa, October 27. 



ON ROBERT SCHUMANN'S "MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS." 



enlivened by the vital breath of 
osophicid re flee i ion, and by ■< 
flush of humor as sheds clear !t 
lions, whose solution we may vainly seek by the 
gleam of ihe undent lump, a code of musical 
■esthetics might be gathered." To this passage 
a writer in Macmillan't Maya:ine, Mr. E. Gur- 
ney. opposes his esthetic views about music, and 
thinks " it will pcrbu|S) la; tolerably clear that 
a ' Nik of unun.nl tt>tbetics,' such as the trans- 
lator of the book belbre us has imagined to be 
discoverable iu Schumann's writings, Is some tiling 
ot which il is very hard to see the meaning and 
probability." Now, Mme. Kilter docs not 
alone in the almve opinion; others, and no 1 
authorities than Dr. Franz Liszt and Dr. Am- 
brus, imagined ihry had discovered excellent ma- 
terial lor a eodu of musical aesthetic* in Schu- 
mann's writings. However, Mr. Gurney, as wo 
shall presently see, does not place much faith in 
the writings of musicians; it will therefore, per- 
haps, be instinctive to examine Mr. Gurney's 
claims as a mu-ieal critic, especially as he is one 

Esthetic views stand in direct opposition to those 
of the professional musician. 

In his BTtil le on Schumann's writings, in the 
above Magazine, he sais: "It (musk) is sup- 
posed to be a mysterious art, and to technically 
abstruse that none but professors of it can know 
exactly what they are at, and be justified in 
speaking authoritatively on the subject; those 
who can write fugues must, it is thought, be in 
some way able to exfiouud them." 1 Here te bout 
d ort'die of the amateur pierces visibly through ; 
the rtoder at once gains the presentiment that 
the authority of the professor on musical sub- 
jects will in future be greatly shaken by the 
searching aud infallible criticism nf Mr. Gurney, 
who tells us distinctly that not much light is to be 
expected from ihe criticism of the professor, for 
life," snvs Mr. Gurney, "which has 
introspection in 

many directions, doubtless furnishes examples of 
artists who have ventured on the perilous path 
of analysis; but the results hardly seem to estab- 
lish, for the eritieism of a creator, any i 
claim to clearness and acumen." 

Tho-e musicians who are under the i 
that music cxpres.es mora than Mr. Gurney's 
criticism is willing to allow, will not receive 
much countenance from this synthetic writer. He 
says, in an article in the Sineteenxk Century (" On 
Music and Musical Criticism ") : " Nor again will 
musicians bo reduced by jealousy for the dignity 
of their art lo prop it up by unreal supports ami 
connections ; and it ts this latter tendency which 

sic, like many other things, suffers most from Us 
friends." Of course, iu order lo •• prop up " his 
theory on real " supports ami connections," this 
writer finds it necessary first to attempt to fash- 
ion some substantial pillars out ol the elementary 
material of music. Amateur musical snthcli- 
cians are very fond of exhibiting their knowl- 
edge of musical theory ; but, having acquired 
merely a smattering of the difficult subject, their 
attempts in this direction are generally failures. 
Mr. Gurney's similar attempt, as wo shall pres- 
ently see, has not been much of a success either, 
r In the above article (Kineletntk Century) lie 
tells us: "The central idea in my argument, 
1 In lb? abon murk the writer evinced, wefts* o-f.ws, 
xii hwviuble truiim. An mdswtriooa sod rathe** ttell read 
writer on usassc, bwt who sr-psrenlh- has 1*4 studied com- 
potlUou, scross to he in great pe-rpk-iily rcganling the writ- 
ing; ot s fugue. It U to bs classslied among a>tisksl forms 
or not? Tlist is the question. In list double re-p-niing 
this itoablc-fsced Ibilig be sought information from a wetj- 
snows piaitts leather, who mid hsm l-uldlv that s fugue has 
iu form, sud en Ihe strength of Ibis -uilhorllv in musical 

theorr, Mr illumined lhs Biuskau world with s new 

•Mthetie law shoot lbs fiseut having i.r> fcetn ! Neither of 



BY F. I- StlTTKR. 
(Continseil from page 188.) 
Madams: Rjris'.n, in the preface to Schu- 
mann's "Music and Musicians," says: " From I 
his revirws and criticisms — baled as they are 
on the firm foundation of thorough knowledge lbs two eau writ* s rogue, bene* Ik* ludicrous ddessnsa. 
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which will affect it. bearing in every dcUil, i. 
the independent and tainted position of the emo- 
tions caused by music ; »nd this I .hall try to 
present both an a deduction and aa a fact." Now 
let us examine, so far at space will allow, the 
substantial pillars, upon which this argument it 
placed. " The prime element in music," we are 
told, u is melody, ■. c., notes in succession," Here 
tbe above writer announces himself at once as 
the *' melodic " critic. " Melod y is the amateur's 
war cry," gays Schumann ; and though melody, 
in a mere general sense, is to Imi considered as 
the supreme quality of any musical composition, 
a critical method, which rests on such a one-sided 
idea, describing the roof of the palace before the 
adequately built wall, are visible, will not enlist 
much confidence on the part of the connoisseur. 
The intelligent musician, endeavoring to lay down 
the laws for "musical criticism," would no doubt 
begin his theory by considering tone as the 
prime clement in music ; and only then, when a 
second element, rhythm, has taken hold of the 
isolated sounds, poured life into thorn, the pulse 
beat, is a third agent possible, namely, melody. 
The musician will with right insist thai the philo- 
sophical investigation of the elementary means 
of music be presented somewhat in Ltirunulogical 
order. Random talk, be it ever so spiritual, can- 
not build up an available theory. The srsihe- 
tician, wbo overlooks this fundamental principle, 
will founder before be reaches the desired |sort- 

In general, it cannot be affirmed that Mr. Gur- 
n«y has given proof, while on the •• perilous path 
of analysis," regarding melody ami rhythm (his 
chronological order), of any " special claima to 
clearness and acumen." He mixes up melody 
and rhythm in a most distressing manner. 
"Melodic rbylhm, in relation to the otherwise 
meaningless succession of sounds, may be better 
compared to light, revealing itself and objects at 
one instant of indivisible effect, and depending 
for its value on that with which it is associated." 
What is a melodic rhythm ? Kbythm regulates 
barn tony as well ; it also appears often isolated. 
According to this writer's method we should bav% 
1 three kinds of rhythm : the melodic. 




anil Use rhythmical rhythm. 



This ntsthetic ay»rrcu is decidedly a confusion of 
subject matter. Mr. Gurncy, however, does not 
admit rhythm as an element having its own mean- 
ing independent of melody ; for he says, " Nor is 
the rhythm in any sense a f'rai 
to be separately appraifed, as in 
the metre of a staiua may be 
mould for the meaning to km poured into." We 
see that the writer has not much comprehension 
of the power and aesthetic importance of rhythm. 
Rhythm, as well as melody snd harmony, has a 
right to be considered by itself, fr.m an authel- 
kal point of view ; it regulates the whole organ- 
inn of a composition, impresses its characteristic 
marks on tbe very physiognomy of a musical art- 
work. To say " it Is a self-understood fact that 
the rhythm regulates melody and harmony," is 
taking a too narrow view of the subject. Tbe 
character of a certain succession of tones, called 
melody, or that of a harmonious passage, may 
be eminently changed by changing the rhythm. 
Such a rhythmical change alone is capable of 
the idea of a 



tlonal meaning and expression. Had Mr. Gur- 
ney felt the wstbcticnl significance of rhythm, he 
would, no doubt, have discovered more in music 
than his article gives proof of. 

■ The fundamental principle of rhythm, equal 
measurement, is, aa wo have seen, common In all 
music, while a special rbytbm may be common 
to several melodies, the Identity being clearly 
marked and obvious to the ear. On the oilier 
hand the systems supplying tbe note -material, 
or available pitch-intervals ('), have been many; 
and confining ourselves to our modern scalo-*y#- 
U-m, it could only be a matter of curiosity, in no 
way capable of striking the car, if it were discov- 
ered that some particular series of notes could 
yield two intelligible melodies, by association with 
two different rbyibms, differing in the position ol 
the main accents." The reader will, no doubt, 
confess with me that this species of musical phi- 
losophy cannot very well serve as a model of 
"clearness and acumen," and that tbe writer 
was at sea respecting musical theory. Nor does 
the curious term, •' pitch-interval " contribute 
much towards shedding more li^ht on the sub- 
ject. If Mr. Gurncy had in mind that it would 
be a new discovery to associate two melodies dif- 
fering in rhythm, the thing has been done re- 
peatedly. To cite only two examples by great 
masters, the finale of Beethoven's Quintet in C 
major, and the well-known •' Ball Scene " from 
7>on Giovimni, in which litre melodies, differing 
in rhythm, are associated. Every student of 
has had, no doubt, to write 
in which the same melody, 
arranged in two different rhythms, appeared in 
ihe double quality as melody and accompaniment. 
This writer's philosophical views an harmony — 
an element in our modern music, of aa much 
importance as melody itself — are just as inade- 
quately presented as that on rhythm ; a few stray 
sentences referring to Helmboltx's wonderful dis- 
coveries, were thought, in a lengthy article on 
"Music ami Musical Criticism," sufficient to im- 
part to tbe reader a clear understanding of the 
subject ; and here again the " bug-bear " melody 
bangs obstinately at tltc heels of the critic's argu- 
ments. The whole part of the writer's attempts 
at explaining theoretically the three important 



ifuscd jumble — in every 
the intelligent musician. 



and, quite surely, utterly unintelligible to the 
mere amateur. And yet we are asked to believe 
that on such a tottering basis of would-be theo- 
retical speculation, ihe higher laws of musical 
criticism may possibly he constructed. Schu- 
mann jusily says: "The armed ere beholds tbe 
stars ; the unarmed sees nought but clouds.' 
(To *<■ 



LOWELL MASON. 

■ T A. W. Til A TIC*. 

P>f W.) 
of tbe Handel and 
Haydn Society, but tbe object of the association 
being the performance of oratorio, be soon found 
its sphere loo contracted for the purposes lie bad 
in view. This, and oiher reasons, led lo bis 
parting from it, and to the establishment, about 
1832, of the Boston Academy of Music, with 
Samuel A. Eliot, some years mayor of the cily, 
at its bead, but luiving Mr. Mason as its leading 
spirit. In l*.U the Boston Theatre was changed 
into a music ball, with the name Odeon, and 
here the Academy gave, with a very fine chorus, 
cantata*, madrigals, gb-es, aod at length organised 
and taught the people lo under, 
enjoy the great sympltonists. Mr. 
Mason's great object was universal musical edu- 
and Haydn Society 



appreciate tbe highest music, be was labor.ng, 
with a success worthy of his seal and perse- 
verance, to make singing and the reading of 
ordinary vocal music as common 
as the simple rules of arithmetic or the ou|] 
of geography. 

The first step was so to explain tbe elementary 
rules of writing and reading music lhat every one 
mi^ht be made easily to understand ibein. His 
success in this was such that no quack method 
of " making music easy " has ever been able Ui 
oliiain any lasting footing in New England ; nor 
does any pupil of a New England public school 
desire any uiher notation than such as was good 
enough tor Handel and Beethoven. Next be 
gathered classes to whom he imparted his methods 
of teaching, which were based upon a thorough 
study of ihe system of Peslalozzi — awakened 
their enthusiasm, and thus soon bad an able body 
of disciples to aid him in a project which he had 
fur some time cherished — nolhing less than 
making singing and reading music compulsory 
branches of instruction in the public schools I 
Anything more hopeless could hardly have been 
planned. He was obliged to prove that children 
could be made to comprehend the meaning of 
staves and notes — a page of music !>eing then to 
roost people as blind as a column of hieroglyphics. 
He diil prove it, by concerto of children whom 
he and Mr. George James Webb — a fine Eng- 
lish musician, long his friend and coadjutor — 
had taught. One of Mr. Mason's eulogists aay. 
with iruih : " It waa a good whilo before he 
could get a hearing fur his belief that lillle 
children could be taught lo sing by nolo and to 
understand the rudiments of music as a science. 
A less resolute man than he would havo been dis- 
couraged before he gained permission lo experi- 
ment upon his theory in (he common schools ; 
and wben, at last, consent waa given grudgingly 
by the school authorities of Boston, be was forced 
lo go to work upon his own responsibility, at bis 
own charges, at the most unfavorable lime, in 
tbe roost undesirable way. But be succeeded so 
triumphantly that all the schools in 1 
in USSR, thrown open lo bitn. 

Mr. Mason's path in these and many I 
years waa not one of rosea. Envy and mali 
did their most in decrying hb merits and in ex- 
aggerating any mistake inade by bim or any 
failing tl>at could be discovered, and tbe time 
came wben others reaped where he bail sown — 
in other words, the teaching in tbe schools was 
divided between himself and hb assistants ami 
his opponents. Perhain the cause may have 
gained, as both parlies were forced to do their 
best ; but it was ncittar just nor grncrous to- 
wards Mr. Mason. 

Another project of his, which has now become 
an institution in many parts of the United Slatea, 
waa ihe calling together conventions of music- 
teachers and amateurs. These, continuing ten or 
twelve days, were occasions of very great in. 
terest and value. Lectiirea on musical topics, 
especially upon the art of teaching singing-classes, 
wilb constant practice, and, finally, a concert or 
two, in which the members took part, filled the 
lime, and ilsousands carried away with them tbetr 
first and never-fading impression of the glorious 
power and beauty of a chorus of Handel, song 
by a thousand voices with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment. 

Simultaneously with all these labors the press 
waa teeming with colic lions of voca! music by- 
Mr. Mason alone, or in conjunction with Mr, 
Webb, for every possible demand — from the 
infant school to the societies lor singing Ihe 
highest music Their sale was positively enor- 
mous. Single collections were distributed by 
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madrigals, anil four-part jongi, for 
n't voice*, a mixed chorus, 
, French, Italian, anything that 
•u good of iu kind lhat could be found in the 
Urge library which their editor had collected. 
That a handsome forUin* at length rewarded hit 
labor* need hardly be slated. 

Mr. Mason's fint visit to Europe was in 1837, 
after ten year* of Incessant labor, partly for 
recreation, but more to make himself acquainted 
with the method* — especially in Germany — of 
musical instruction in schools of ibe various 
grades. There was nothing for him to learn - 
A pleasing and valuable volume of letter* record* 
hi* impression* and observation*. 

The last year* of his life were ipent with bis 
elder children at Orange in New Jersey, 
two of 

whose extensive publishing house was in New 
York ami Orange, therefore a convenient place 
of residence. 

But, as Mr. Mason'* talent in teaching really 
nl to genius, his service* in Massachusetts 
xill demanded. Toe Public Board of Ed- 
ucation of that State organized annua] conven- 
tion* of teacher*, much on the model of the 
musical convention* above noticed, and to these 
bo was annually called, not more for the musical 
instruction which be imparted than for the bene- 
fit of the example he set the member* in the very 
best method* of teaching. 

In the purcha*e of book* for his library Mr. 
Mason by no mean* confined himself to *uch as 
be could read or use in work*, lie collected Tor 
the use of others, aud with the intention of mak- 
ing a collection which after bis death should be 
deposited in some institution of learning for the 
public benefit. Thus, being informed by a friend 
that the late Professor Dehn, of Berlin, wa* dis- 
posed to sell the finest and com pie Lest collection 
of the works of Matheson ami Marpurg, — that 
in the Royal Library at Berlin excepted, — he 
immediately commissioned his friend to secure 
them, though there was not oue among them lhat 
he himself could read. Upon t* one who sought 
to injure him he never retaliated, but bure 
calumny and detraction in silence, — lie lived 
them down, — and many an opponent lie changed 
to a friend by simply giving them the opportunity 
of knowing him personally. Hero is » case in 
point : A young writer on musical topics in the 
periodical pre**, upon partial information, made 
a somewhat bitter attack u|wn biui. No other 
notice was taken of it than was involved in Mr. 
Mason's inviting him to hi* bouse and giving 
him the free use of hit library. Prejudice Boon 
gave way to respect and affmiralioo on his part, 
while on the other a kindly feeling grew up, 
which resulted in the losn of a handsome smn 
of money, to be repaid at convenience, without 
interest, to enable the young man to pursue his 
studies In Europe. Not until years had passed 
did the latter know, and then not from hi* bene- 

'land 

The writer freely confesses lhat he ha* dif- 
fered from Mr. Mason on various matter* of 



figure is elegant, — which i* something that moat 
people think nothing of, so much are tlscy taken 
up with BhalMt. Then it is noire .' lite head 
goe* Into the background in aueh an unconscious 
way. It is skillfully painted, and I know that 
you could not have done it two year* ago. 

•' Then you think we do go on, even when we 
feel that we are not gaining a* we ought to ? " 

You can't help going on ; but you can't al- 
way* see the steps. Nothing is bard if you take 
the right step* to do it. Of a audden wo find 
out that our teachers are great noodle* ; and in 
our despair at finding that we are *o far behind 
where wo ought to be, we try to jump over the 
river at one bound. You muat thiow in one 
•tone at a time, and by ami by you will see one 
floating on the top. — "Oh, but there'* " 
Jane going on alone ! " — Never mind ; * 
to come to the mud too, and then *he musl 
to throw in her .tones and bui 
The people who have got the thing 

' it without knowing it. 



Yon must know, before you itart a drawing, 
just where your figure is going to come upon the 
canvas. See how Michael Angelo planned every 
comer of his work ' Most of us put a little bit 
of a figure in ibe middle of a largo background 
that is of no use. Look at the Greek coins : no 
waste space, every part filled. Then look at our 
cent, with the figure *o small that It look* like a 
in a 



you hart done I 
as if it were 

to do in life. Be- 
ef 



Don't dwell too 
Go on, and don't paint each 
to be the last thing you were 
lieve that you are going to 
them, and go on to the next. 



You muat feel that there is a bead under lhat 
bat ! Draw a line through tbe hat where you 
know that the top of the head ought to come, 
and see how tbe hat look* then. Ostrich feath- 
er* won't take the place of brains. 

When anything profiles you must have it pro- 
file to me; 



add emphasis to the « 
prcciation of hi* many 



of hia deep ap- 



TALKS ON ART. - SECOND SERIES.' 



►r mil 

BUNT TO till rl'FlLS. 

XV1L 

" Is that tkelch of Mis* B. like her? " 
No matter if it it or is n't- To <in it is the 
lint thing. Have it like, is the second. The 
I Uffltjl*, 1BT». Uf llefco M Kno-ltsu. 



are apt to 

ply skillful work. 



Will it to be flat, and it will come so- Look 
at the wurk ol* the Japanese. Tbey tnrn the 
thing, and then put it down. No high light in 
their decorations : flat tints, with due regard to 
values. 

Be contented to do something In the direction 
in which the thing is, not in the way you feel it. 
Build up your power of doing actualities. Be 
continced that you can't help putting in some of 
your own feeling and originality. Don't run 
around trying to be original, standing on your 
head or diving under water. Believe that if you 
work and let yourself go, all will come out right. 
If you work only for what you feel, and not for 
reality, you work all the time with one oar. 

Don't be afraid of spoiling your work. You 
can't spoil anything in this world. There '• a 
great deal of work to be done for the sake of 
learning buw it is done. I 've seen John Millet 
•it down in Millet', studio, and, without a word 



It ; but take away that nam 
put on another and they won't look at the 

ing. 

Don't mind what your friend* say of your work. 
In the fint place, they all think you're an idiot ; 
in the neat place, they expect great thing* of 
you ; in the Uiird place, they would n't know if 
you did a good thing. Until we come to study 
art we are not aware of the Ignorance there is 
about it. Artists have to create their audience*. 
They liavc to do their own work and educate 
tile public at the same time. Nobody cared for 
Corot's pictures at first. He had to teach people 
how to like the in. The same with Raphael. Hi* 
picture* were not uodentood ; but he went on 
painting, and in time be wa* appreciated. 

« I don't know what to do." 

It '. by working ih.it you learn what to do. 
Take something to draw, and too bow tar you 
can carry iu 

" What shall I take ? " 

Oh, something lhat yon like. 

'• Tell roe what, please.'' 

Why, how can I tell ? I might a. well tell 
you what prayer to *ay I 

That eye la light, and you are making it dark. 
You seem to think that the way to attack a thing 
ia — to keep away from it. Don't alwaya be 
trying to flank your work ! You see your lion ; 
and, to be »ure of getting him, you turn atjuaro 
oo your beet, take a atejuoer for Japan, and come 
" 1, to attack him in the rear. 



Gayly lay oo 
in 



for alt apirit will 



Paioting i* a atill old thing. There '• do 
whine about it. It doe* n't trouble anybody. 



iBtoigl)t'0 journal of iHujac. 
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Notice.— Our Journal for 1880, Vol. 
XL-, will be mailed as usual to oil the pres- 
ent subscriber*, unless, wa receive on order 
to discontinue iu A prompt remittance will 
oblige the publisher*. 



" But when we carry our thing* borne " — 
Your parents don't like them ? Of course 
they don't, they have n't been through enough. 
Make o drawing equal to Michael Angelo, and 
there ia n't a parent in thi* city that ia going to 
know bow good it is. Tbey go to tbe Louvre 
• drawing with Michael Angelo'* 



Subscribers living- in musical circlet, or 
members of musical eocietie*,are requested to 
raise club* among their friend*, to whom the 
Journal will be f ami-hod at reduced rates, 
namely : for five copies, $10 ; for ten copies, 
,20, and an extra copy to the lender. 

If every friend who value* tbe paper and 
appreciates it* aims, would only *end ua in the 
name of one new subscriber, it would not 
only place tbe Journal at once on a firm 
footing, but would enable ua to add to tbe 
amounu the variety, and excellence of iu 
contents. Has it Dot earned the right to liro 
aud to improve ? 

HECTOR BERLIOZ'S • THE CHILDHOOD 
OF CHRIST." 

Many anecdotes have been told about the 
I carious circumstance* under which this or that 
famous piece of music was written ; how Scar- 
latti took the theme of one of hi* fugoea from hi* 
I cat running across his harpsichord, how Rossini 
; wrote " IH lanti palpili " in a cafe, etc- . It is not 
I le»> incongruous that Berliox's great sacred tril- 
iogy , or oratorio, should have been virtually be- 
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gun at a corner of an ocartc table. Berliox was 
at a card party one evening, and aa, " by patience, | 
and after thirty year* of effort, b« bad succeeded 
in knowing not a tingle game of this sot*., Ida 
friend Dm, the architect, a»ked him to keep him- 
•elf from being bored by writing some music in 
bit album. " I take a scrap of pa|ier, draw tome 
•UTei upon it, on which 1 toon jot down an an- 
tlantino in four parte for the organ. I think that 
I find a certain character of artless, rustic niymi- 
cUin about it, and the fancy lain nie to write 
sonic words of the fame tort to it. The organ- 
id become* the chorus of the 
i" or Bethlehem, bidding the infant Jcsut 
farewell, at the departure of the Holy Family for 
Egypt. .... Some day» afterward*. I wrote the 
- Beat of the Holy Family " at home, beginning 
thit lime with the words, and a little fugued over- 
ture, for a little orchestra, in a little, innocent 
style, in F-»harp minor without any leading note. 
.... A month later, when I no longer thought 
of my score, a chorus happened to be wanting in 
tbn programme of a concert that I waa to conduct. 
It struck me a* a good joke to put that of the 
Shepherds in my Mystery in it* place, leaving it 
under the name of Pierre Ducrc, music-master of 
the Sainte-CbapeUe in Paria (1679). At the re 
hear sal. the cbcrua-eingera took a lively fancy to 




I of Christ" ia an oratorio in 
« Herod's Dream," •• The 
Flight into Egypt," and " The Arrival in Saia." 
Aa haa been already hinted, the second part waa 
written and performed before the remainder of 
the work waa begun. Moat of ua remember die 
delightful impression it made a fortnight ago in 
the Musk Hall, and bow exquisitely Mr. William 
Winch sang the tenor solo. This, together with 
the fact that an extract from " Herod's Dream " 
ia to be given at the first Symphony Concert of 
the Harvard Musical Association, makes it inter- 
esting to know something definite about n com- 
position which haa hitherto been a mere name to 

» The°Cbildhood of Christ " was brought out 
n the Salle Uerx in Paris on the 10th of 

, and went far towarda comforting 
for the terrible fiasco made some 
i previoua by bia " Damnation of Faust " at 
tbe Opera-Corn ique. M. Joseph d'Ortigue wrote 
in the Journal dts Moats after the performance : 
" M. Hector Berliox held a brilliant and nu- 
merous audience captive during a long concert, 
with a new score, the text of which he wrote, the 
music of which be composed, and the rehearsals 
and performances of which he conducted. Thus 
M. Berliox has been bia own collaborator, bis own 
orchestral conductor, his own interpreter. Thus 
it ia •ufficicntly clear and sharply cut. No eva- 
alon b poasiblc. 1, Berliox, wrote what you read, 
and what you hear. Thia accent, thia expression, 
thia effect, it ia I who intended them. It ia my 

work, it ia complete, it la one 

- Gallant, brave, and generous Berliox ! Tide 
la bow he beara his atandard ! Shatter that stan- 
dard and you shatter him at the same blow ; be 
would be a bero of art, even if be were not one 
of its most brilliant manifestations 1 Thus does 
he present himself before ua after two years of 
silence, at the mument when we could havo be- 
lieved him to be in some Germau country, ex- 
citing that anient sympathy of which the land of 
Schubert and Weber haa been so prodigal to- 
wards him. He had, no doubt, prepared himself 
for a conflict, and here we tee him find only a 
triumph." Tbe whole of the 
very long, ia evenly 



miaing man like d'Ortigue, who waa a tremendous 
ultramontane in religion, and a rampant ultra- 
clasticUt, or rather a pre-Rapbaelite, in music 
(albeit a personal friend of the composer), it 
teems the highett praise that a mortil can well 
expect to win. D'Ortigue even saya himself: 
M Ooe may feel sure that I am not the leaat in 
the world embarrassed in saying liens — in this 
place, where M. Berliox signed hit name but 
yesterday, and where be will sign it to-morrow 1 
— that bia new work la a marvel of taste, of art, 
of tentiment, and of originality. And I will re- 

enthuslaam that for twenty yeara I have had 
leisure to administer to myself several good sed- 
atives, in imposing upon myself a diet of rather 
severe stud lot in plain-chant, and in musical 
mode*, hiatory, archeology, and philosophy, til 
of which are things, if not Incompatible with the 
subject of my to day's criticism, atlenal very dif- 
ferent from it, and, aa Montaigne taya, ' from an- 
other caak-' " 

The " Night March of Roman Soldiers " in 
" Herod'a Dream " (which will be soon played 
here) ia tliua described Tbe basse* 
murmur a mysterious rhythm ; the muffled sounds 
of the united strings commence a night patrol ; it 
is a patrol of Roman soldiers ; we hear them de- 
file with measured step under the gate-*, and fol 




low tbe duaky circuit of tbe walls of 
They draw near, little by little. A centurion, 
mounting guard at the door of bis guard-house, 
stops them, and we have tbe following dialogue 
between the cenl 
of the patrol : — 

Who cues there? — Rome ! — Advaac* ! — Hall ! — 
PoljoWus'. — Why. soldier! I thought jou were already on 
the bauk* of the Tiber. — Ujr DacctMa! I should bare been 
there, If tjallui. oar illustrious prater, had St last fiten aa* 
hare. —And Herod? — Us drams, be trembles: ha sees 
trailers everywhere, be calls together bis council every dsv. 
... In a word, be girts at IrouMs enough — liidioolout 
tyrant ! . . . . But g» on, go year rounds. 

And the patrol continues Ua march, furtlser aod 
further off, until it ia lost in a distant pianissimo. 
The theme of thia march, treated in the fugued 
atyle, ia of an original and gothic cut, and gives 
rise to charming melodic details. The instru- 
mentation ia eober and of rare elegance. The 
crescrnoVand dtcntctndo from piano to /errs, and 
from forte to piano, indicate tbe approaching and 
retiring of the patrol. But it it always a night- 
march, and we can aay that tbe brilliancy of thia 
fort* it not that of mid. lay, of bright aunshine, 
but the brilliancy of linkt and torches. 

" One word more. Polydorus, in bis recitative, 
tells us the name of the Roman pressor. 

M. Berliox baa read his Auguatin and his 
Amcdee Thierry. He must have seen in the lat- 
ter'a » History of Gaul 
ion," that the first prastor to 
fided tbe adrainiatration of tbe province of Egypt 
was really Cornelius Gallua, a native of Frejua. It 
waa ibis tame Gallua who governed Egypt when 
tbe Holy Family took refuge there, and, according 
to tradition, sought an asylum in Hermopolia Mag 
ii a. All thia, if we stick to the musical aide of the 
question, has nothing to do with the m ir rrr, beyond 
all doubt, but it provea, at leaat, with what relig- 
ioua care M. B rims haa conceived and thought 
oat bia work." 

Thia ia, no doubt, very ingenious ia M. d'Or- 
tigue, only one duet not ujuite tee what the prir- 
tor of Egypt haa to do with one of Herod'a aol- 
diera in Jeriumlem ; but Berliox'a « religioua care " 
may be safely taken for granted. 

I have dwelt especially upon this night-march 
because it it tbe number in the trilogy about 
which moat interest will be felt at present. It 
were even out of place here to aay much about 
tbe oratorio as a whole. I believe. Indeed, that 



It haa not yet been given in America, and there 
are certainly no symptoms of Ite being soon given 
in Boston . One or two points, bowrver, are in- 
teresting to note. Ilerod't air, in the firat part, 
it an admirable example of what effective use can 
be made of an old church mode in modern music, 
when a man of genius takes it in band. The to- 
nality of thia air ia based upon the folloeing scale : 
j, a-ftat, Mat. f, d, f-llal, /-natural, g, which is 
essentially the Phrygian mode. Tbe effect it 
singularly terrible and appalling. 

In tbe third part of tbe work Berliox haa i 
ured upon a curious, but tbori.ugbly happy, 
vatlufl In thia form of composition. He haa in- 
troduced what ia to all intents and purpurea a 
piece of chamber music, in the shape of a trio, iu 
three well-defined movements, tor a harp and two 
flutes. After tbe Holy Family have been re- 
ceived at the house of a charitable citixen of Saia, 
and provided witli refreshment after their journey, 
the matter of the house catla out: 

Take Jour instruments, my ehibtms, ami let all trouble 
vanish Mute the vote in asasreti with the Thelwsi harp." 

It ia a family concert in honor of the Christ- 
child. Tbie trio ia a little gem in ita way, and dr. 
serves a place in the repertory of our best cham- 
ber concerts. t W. F. A. 

MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

IHm.fi. akd Haydw Society. —.The firet 
concert of the sixty-fifth season of our old Ora- 
torio Society, on Sund.y evening, November M, 
waa a notable event. There have been greater in 
ita hiatory, but thia one was i 
For the first lime an 
' abroad sppeared here to conduct in 
performance of two of hit own more important 
i works. The curiosity, of course, wax great to 
. see the clever and most popular English musi- 
cian, whose name, through hit tonga, and ttill 
| more through his " Pinafore " and other light 
operatic music, lias become a household word 
aiming ua. A very large audience waa a fore- 
gone conclusion when the Society could present 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan in person. Net quite to 
great a crowd, however, aa on certain annual 
occasions ; for, besides tbe musical public proper, 
there is a large class in and about Boston who 
arc ju»t rooaical enough to care to hear The Mo- 
tion and Elijah, and but little else; 
a* red festivals tbey are bound always 
religiously. 

The programme waa well selected for this pe- 
culiar occasion. The first part, which wax under 
Mr. Zerrabu'a direction, opened with Beethoven's 
superb Hallelujah chorus, which concludes hia 
Christ on the Mount of Olicts with A Maze of 
glory. It ia laid out, as it were, in long lines, 
which suggest infinitude. The chorus singing 
waa exceedingly impressive ; and tbe orchestra 
of sixly instruments, rendered excellent support 
I in this aa in all the numbers of tbe programme. 
,Thcn followed the second part, "The Flight 
into Egypt," from Berliox'a L'En/anee du Christ. 
Thia exquisite selection was but indifferently well 
performed a year ago : it needed this repetition 
under better auspices to make ita beauty felt. 
It bat rare delicacy, and a poetic, naive, pas- 
toral feeling. The Overture, wbich represents 
the assembling of the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
impressed ua aa less artificial than before. It ia 
simply quaint and rustic in Ita mingling of reed 
instruments, tbe Corns Ingtese always predomi- 
nating, and in its vague and tuuting melody. 
The chorus * Farewell of the Sbepberda " it 
very lovely and full of tenderneea. But the I 
tolo, representing the Repose of the 
ily. >aa this time rang to exquisitely by Mr. Wm. 
J. Winch that there waa no resisting the call for 
a repetition, and by most of the audience it will 
be remembered as tbe purest gem of the I 
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it* rw>rferlne*s waa only marred at dpi 
end by the AlMiiiat of the unseen nngels being 
sung a little sharp. We trust that we ahall 
•one Jay have a chance to hear all three parta 
of thi* very beautiful and original creation of 
Berlins. 

Tart Taro began with Mr. Sullivan's In ile- 
moririM Overture, composed mne years ago in 
honor of his father. His reception was moat I victory of nti 
hearty, and he had long to stand bowing acknowl- 
edgment to the unflagging applause. This sltort 
glimpse of bis Intelligent and genial face was all 

at once he 
quii-i I y and 
of conducting. His 
ris firm, precise, and without any flourish; 
but be is plainly master of the situation, and 
holds all his forces well in hand. In ih« re- 
hearsals he had manifestly a rare faculty of mak- 
ing all fro right, quietly insisting on the carrying 
out of his ideas. The Overture is a mnsicianfy 
work, vigorous in themes, logical in development, 
clear and consistent in form, richly and skill- 
fully instrumented, and worked op to a powerful 
climax when the organ comes in at the end. 

The Pivtlufttl Srw, composed for the Festival 
at Worcester, England. In 1*611, is really an early 
work. The Parable affords an excellent atibjeet 
for musical treatment ; but the shortness of the 
narrative required filling out wiih text* for elio- 

story. As a whole this short Oratorio 
no one as a grtal work, but it was fbun 
ingly enjoyable. It is the work throughout of 
an accomplished musician, showing a sure and 
easy mastery of all the means at hand. It is 
clear and classical in form; melodious, rieh, ami 
sometime* ingenious in harmony ; not over-ambi- 
tious in counterpoint, hut quite at home in that ; 
and remarkably brilliant and elective in its in- 
strumentation. Fine as some of it* choruses and 
ari.i* are, it is the orchestral accompaniment tlvst 
gives them a gleam of originality, and saves the 
thoroughly respectable good work from a certain 
level uf commonplace. 'Hie Mcmlelwobnian in- 
fluence is unmistakable in it. Naturally enough, 
i a young man, he had held 
•t Leipzig, 
wa* still the ruling spirit ; 
noil it would have required a courage amounting 
almost to bravado for him to make bis dohut as 
composer in any marked departure from the con- 
ventional style of one so idolized in England. A 
great deal of tact is shown in the wbole treat- 
ment of the text. In the tenor aulo and chorus, 
44 Let us eat and drink," a minor mom 
it* reckless, resile** character ; and the monoto- 
nous rhythmic figure of '.lie violas, etc, which is 
ceaselessly reiterated, is. very suggestive of a for- 
aging excursion by night. The chorus and or- 
chestral work waa on the wbole remarkably well 
done, although there wore some instances of fall- 
ing out of tune; especially in the repetition of 



Ma. Edward B. Perky-. — A truly musical 
and ilcligbllul occasion wa* the Pi ano-forte Re- 
cital given by this gentl«m*ii on Wednesday evriH 
ing, November iS, at the rooms of Merirs. (.'bick- 
ering & Sons. The spacious ware-room on the 
second floor, which proves to lie an excellent 
room fur suund, was well filled with a Urge and 
appreciative audience. It surely was uo mean 
I uud genius over physical infirm- 
ity when such a programme as Use following 
could he executed, all Irom memory, ami not only 
with fine technical precision and elegance of style 
but also with poetic tire and sensibiliiv, by a voting 
man wholly blind : — 

L & Aufaeh.eiig, Op. IS, So. J, 1 
». Waraiiu? tip. 12, No, 8, 
c. Traucocewlrnrli. Op. 14. No 
d Nerblilurck. fmtn Op- 23, 
Sk NowllelU, Op. ill. No. 4, 
2 Aria, Put J "... 

Mrs. E. II. All.-,,, 
ill D oat i.luor. Op. 35 . 




Song, •• Spring- > knurs ' 

Mr* K, B. Alan. 

a- La GcnidoU tap. U, No. X . . . 
». lulcrnwuu. from " L'anmal of Milan ' 



Rtimekt. 

"rrrt 



Tun /!.,.'■ 
. £. B. f.r r) . 

. A'aUnt. 
. . H<W 
, H. B. /*ri-ry, 

«. b. IVry. 



c. Why 7 . 
J. U GaxeUe. 
«. a. - t-ullosi.v " 

*. a A farewell " 

c. •• knur leal (/|,.ter "... 

Wrs. L II. Allen. 
8 a. M .W.l 
*, lldl*«HOp.47. \ ' 

The series of familiar little piece, by Schu- 

feelingly interpreted. The Chopin Sonata was 
remarkably well given, specially the Scherzo 
and the wild Presto Finale; and the Funeral 
March lost none of it* old fascination. 

The programme contained Liszt's fanciful in- 
terpretation of this grand descriptive Sonata, to 
wit: — 

I. Gr»TS- IXojipli) movtntmt. — Trials and confiicta of the 
young hew fouling fur lanw, and entered by thoughts 
ofhu .lut*i,t lady, 
ft Sebrrao.- Tnu,»plienl return of the vietnrlow warrior, 
and happy meeting of Ills lo.arv- 

3. Msrela run.br..- Itsswiiug the brid. to art earl, ex".. 

4. IWo. _ Lania.it of the itiglit wind over the lonely tomb. 
The Berceuse and Ballade, too, were finely 

played. The Pitee caraetmrtujue, by Kullak, 
wa* of a «uperficial, showy character, tpiite out 
of place in auch fine company. Mr. Perry 'a own 
little compositions were agreeable and clever. 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen'* singing wa* highly 
1 pervade* \ .uiUfuciory, especially in the two song* in which 
she had the fine violin obligalo accompaniment of 



0*C!lt»TRA. — We 

(Dec. J) o: 



i. - Le Howcl d Chnphale," 



(By.pecialreo.uest.) 
Dances, Op. 48, Noa. 7 and S. Antm 
(New.) 

7. The Lost Owe 

I Piano ukI Orpin ■ ) 
Mia Smn iWum. 

«. Vi*k»,s 

I 'oeirxwM sod psrfotiwsd by Ola, IU.II. 
9. A Miuaeal Joks, lor Suing, sod Horns . 
10. L ln.iut.uii s I* Vsk. . . . «7. M. W.Ur. 
(AdspKd for OitWslr* hy lkmWl 

We have to reserve comment for another num- 
ber. So, also, of Mine, t'appiani s concert which 
occurred on Wednesday evening. 



'Spring" Sjm. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nr w Yoaa, Novaxaaait. — UsN srau. «• had three 
«4i tl astral oonaru ui fall UsMt, . A ffsal wt sir 

-o, osmrly, Ur. l>s,ur«d.'s .,.,pl OT , eoo- 
gi.ni iij the New lurk itvilbsriuociic aV 
cielv. I lr. Daauroseil s ant concert took pises u. ! 
mning, Noveuilwr S, anb ' 
bars: — 

Sa.«nu. Symphony . . . 
WslpargHDacht " (from 

pat~yl . . A,y. 

» K1.W faiial Ounr<,urs " Wayrtr. 

Syaupuouk t'uttu, •* Ktaskbwnew" Lim. 

i'tia house was very full, the andimee reth'unutir, and 
the prrformsnoF. in the main, adoiiraUe. Maw lirasdil 
uW only aoloitt and eouu-ibutad gresUy to lb* snning's 
ouj.,) ro.nl by Ur retidering of tare artecuotu, eseh witb or- 
Chealnil aeeo»'|SViini«it. 

Your mileni an of worse a«*r», bj thai time, thai Mr. 
Thouiaa .01 dirret Ihs cniotrta of tin bVooaJyii itsilbainaale 
Sotartj, sa aril as tlnaw on Uiis side of the' river. To suit 
Mr Tbomsa's oiiiim»leiK», lbs rJruokli.i rntensinmaiu 
will be cinrn ou lbs Tundays abirh premie the Salardats 
approprMted hy tb* Nsw Y.*k aeetsty. In thai way Mr. 
1 liuruaa couth.ra u, seetimpiub Um- tociewliat ilitBcuIt bwx of 
living ia oik city and superinlnrilkiig iuaportaut luusseal 
die hundred aiuVa diMant. TUa 





so well the first lime. The solos, 
exrrption of the tenor, Winch, were less 
Miss Edith Abell has an interesting 
voice and sang well, but the soprano part was 



PlIII.IMIlMOMC 




siatancc of Mi** Sara Barton, soprano (ber first 
appearance in America after an absence of seven 
year*), of Ole Bull (hi* fir*t appearance thia sea- 



fa ardly in her best range. Mia* Mary Bryant son), and of Mr. Charles R. 



the muM.al 



ha* a rich contralto, an.l sings conscientiously, 
showing refinement and intelligence, and an ar- 
tistic leellng which deserve* to bo encouraged ; 
but nervous timidity sadly interfered with the 
success of her performance. Nor did Mr. J. F. 
Winch, in the b*>* solos, sing quite a* well a* 
he was wunt to do a short time since. The organ 
accompaniment, by Mr. Lang, was always timely, 
tasteful, and effective. 

The great assembly left the hall with a new 
admiration, and of a deeper kind, for Arthur Sul- 



direcior at Wellesley College, a* organise 
programiiic included : — 

U SjB.plux.ie, No. I, for Organ and Orrhaslr*. 

■a" 

(F.rst Movstoaat. Nsw.) 
Mr. Cfurk. H. Mora* a. 
a. Andsnts 8o*.s l"(i«teb«."|, fruw. f aust- 



lle 



Initio* in 
Grand Aria t ll l'roleui, " 



Mtftrttcr. 



kuoars asiythiug about an orcbestra and its uses, aweelr ooa*. 
Unit* llarir wllb lha fart thai it has arrurad iU sirll-bnVred 
loaudura. Hut the Ifrookljiiilcsl ah, Ihcra'a the rub; iWj 
■uay otWr maicmuhd* Uwraatlrea that they hsvt lb* Jint 
ol eveljUi.iig, lor it b genersUy brlirred thai lha pro- 
of tfuur oawerta >U1 bs lilersil/ repealed in usr 
. I or, thay aiay reflect that lbs Ohio leader i* nawaty 
prartKiiuj ujaai than., iuu. K UWir concern for rehearsah, bi 
lact . at say rats, thsy can pay their money even if thay do 
not take their ehcios. Frooi all Ihat car. be learned they ara 
inclined to fn-utuble St the whokt liii*-uraa and are leriouslv 
dtscciitecud with lha sobstitutioa of Teesds; toe Saturday 
evtniiigs, as will as with the present plan of having but cava 
rehearsal for each concert- True lot iallkUon was ami 
opon the younger portion of the eoo.iuuii.ly, for Ihs I 
I II Academy h. d I 
tug place on Itnlharasoiiic 
things are of the past, and it muat be recofWted that do- 
cm no play* a first fiddle " now. 

Tlie lirst concert of the UroAljn rhitbsmionie Society 
occurred on Tuesday erenipg, November iff, with the too,..- 
ing progranmis: — 
Osrturs, " King Lsar " .... 
1'iaii.i- S-.it* Ctascrrto (It fiat inkK*-) 
Mr. Kanuvwl. 

f rfeewer. 

.Sig- CsmpaninL 

Ritt der WsJkuerso rFaswer. 

hiegfried s death (ti.4lerdsn.n.erunf ) . . . Ifnowcr. 

t ,ittt Synipbouj. Op. or Acetaorra. 

It ia afarcely necessary to descant at length a poo the dif- 
ferent numbers, for they are all, with one eaeeptioa, as w*T 
known. The concerto is a nobsr work, superb in inatruaaen- 
tatiou. grandly oonotivsd, snd faulty only m being so .cry 
d.lToae- Mr. Kauwisf played Uas piano part very finely 
really arena* to ba>* iniprored siaee Wat 
Hla aianner la mors quart and artf-eoatsined, and 
mora Ilk* an artist and less liks a school bor. In 
lb* uas of the psdsl hs Is ss wofutly oeSKasiit as formerly; 
at tisaca fas allowa totally duaonaat ehonts to bs blisrrvd into 
each uth*r in a distracting way. The defect could not baas 
been the fault of the uumimrat, for he nerd a fins Stsinesy 
Grand of eseeediogly pare tec* sod of admirable key and 
pedal action. 

Uanpansni's lovely voice has rarely ben heard Is better 
advantage than in the Wagner •• Love- Song " which 
Utile inrcmgrwmis in Italian. He waa warmly. 

Mi 
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On Saturday evwning, November M, the Hm York Pail 



,nic Society', txaieert waa given with tirnrly the i 
u,ii,. ; aa the «» just noei.lKineri. The |«rfor,i,ur.e., 



arai a trri pal e*je- l( <m mieeed tbe delicacy and miish 
wt.ieb formerly ehejiselerined orebeslraj pwrforariancea under 
Mr- Trtninaa'e baltm, It must be renirnilcml that through 
that r^iUetnan'e own efforta we have grown to be my crit- 
ical and to cx|*ct a very great ileal frulti him 

Hi. Oratorio Society wiU give Afi/uA «i Sll.lltJ even- 
i-.g, N .vrnvtarr ». Tbe soloists will be Mm. Snft, Mr.. 
Sherwin, Mlaa Uraaiil. Mr. Simpw.u, end Mr. Whitney. 
'IV pftH^famoee (or the third concert is yet mieujiioeniced ; 
but at the oercaid wt are prvuniaed the Mtitiik, ai.J at tbe 
fourth and bat (Ui be Riven in St. Georges church), Bach's I 
Puttie* Volar. 

Jcausfy Mania to thti city next month, and will inaugurate 
a anul aerial of eoueerta on December 16. Amita. 



Tlie Cennauk Society, under ll>e direction of lUna Ikast- 
ke. gave lu ctwuing cuncert in Brand's Hall. I be euoely 
baa a male chorus o( forly-live jwraoua, ahicb «t supplemented 
l.i ledW voices »bc« it la nerresary. for Ibe prrluininnce of 
impurUut works. The. wunr HiUera •• Eaaler Morning ' 



laimwnalurrk. Op. IB. 

■ Win 7" from Of- I 
•• Whims." lw> 

ImpfumpUi in A flal, Op. iiP,l, 
raiiUsle-luipromplii, ui C-ahar 



19. ) 
13. [ 
II. ) 



. n, euro by Miia Helena Ihdatke) and the Anale o( Ibe 

L Mil " 

■Mr. 



BALTlHoitK, Die. I. - Sine, my bat there has lwru lit 
tie of general btrreet In anna* kere. I give Iwb.w the pro 
gramme* of the bat two of the obaniber csorvna which are 
given every Saturday evening at the instruction ball of the 
Peabudy Iniiaarvatory; they will serve aa an taaniple of 
what the ,;,.[, lotion la aoronpeiahiug in Ihla (111 Ualtiniure) 
much neglected but all important department uf the art : — 
Saturday, Not. 24.- String quartet, E- Hal major, No 1, 
(or two nolifw, viola, and violoncello. Composed liSS. L. 
Cbcrubiui: Meeere. Fincke, AJlea, Srlseefer, and JangnlcUl. 
Cavatina, bom the opera -The Water Carrier,- Mr. Win. 
IJaaula, It intent of the Conservator?, rrrond year. Scene 
and Cavatina, bom the or, era "Atlila," l». Verdi: Miea 
Helen WintervaiU, atiulent of the Cmiercvutory, aeeond year, 
llano quartet, IvAat major, work 10, foe piano, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, L ran Beethoven; Miea Helen Todbmttar, 
of the Uiiierrvalory, nftli jeer, Ueasre. I nuke. 



( 

first act of /fiVun, 
(tatted Lull's Second lllmpsodie very 

Scbulta added the ten.* Hueneiua from AU« tu the pro- 
eramnie. The whole ouncert reneetad honor upon the oon- 
doxtor. 

At lleed'a Tro.ple of Mutee the foUewito? pro.-raninie war 
Cbauiber Concert given Ibern: — 

Quartet, Op. 18 «erl*«e»«. 

Valae Caorioe Hirawvoh. 

Wat, Ixwia. 
Adecio Ktpreaeivo, from String; Quintet, Op. 

at tfaabar. 

raicawil- 



Sciaaaeaa. 



Clljaw 



Saturday, Nor. 48:- 
W. A, Mozart: 

(a) SUinj quartet. E Oat, No. 14. 

Meun. Allen, Kincke. Scbaefrr, and JurujalcitL 
( 6 , Counteea'a Air Iruea /Vuirro. 
Miaa Marie Decker, ri-«UKl.nl of the Co..«rvatory. 



I'iano Quiirtet, A minor, So. S. Work 14*. 
For piano, two viotina, viola, a 

Mr Kuaa Ju'xnicael, atudet.t of the ConeervatorY, ftjairth 
year, Meeara. Alain, Mucke, Sehaefer, and Juiwruickel. 

Mr. Haeaerik ia nieagni iu eorroctieaj the proof of hia 
fifth None Suite (dailkatad to (iadel. and ia alao at work, 
oomfictiiii; Ibe liill, it three charactcrivtic eo( poeiti ■ 

The "Uemiar.ia alaaonerehoe,'- one oftlie leaJiiir <kr- 



man aiupng wn-ietiea of our citv, conduced MmdeleK.hn'* 
Atkaii* hut weak, with lar«* clnrua and oreheatra. Owing 



Chicago, Nov. a7. — Thia early hour of Thaiikajrivirw; 
Borniux 1 devote U. aritinj my little record to the J«K.«U 
Aa the mind rvSecta anon the progreae the Weet haa made 
in the n.uairal art during the neat ten jean, there can bet 
aoaae over every bonne aoail a faeiing of thintru 
Hut I return to the Immediate iriuiical matter!. 



Firat, t traoamlt a peognunone of the hurt cnejeert (riven by 
Herr .loeriy, when, with the ari of a email oreheatra, be 
played Ibe hdloalng worki: — 

» (IVfiat) Lint. 

» (E-fiat) iJeritorea- 

l l'anlaaie, fur Piano and Oreheatra . . JJmL 
i a very ma all audience greeted him, for there were 
, at an enleruiurnent in honor of Gen- 
eral Grant, that eouU not be reekvted by a large number of 
our eaueiml people Much haa been written in regard i 
the playing of thin wonderful pianiat, and the critics have 
vied with each other fur eaprrlacivea elpreeaireof encomium. 
Yet It an mi to nae that the cooler beada hare endeavored 
not to prrea their ctmimeodntiooe beyond all bound* of rea* 
aott. The elaeaillcatioii of an ertiet'a laic,, la haa often been 
made the groundwork of anhcalthy cnaiparieona, which at 
auene toe impoaaihllity of there being a diflrrrnre in great- 
aaea. That la, we And that one artist of renown ia made to 
give way to another, and the hut idol bolda the higbert pbor 
Ln thai general rati (nation of abilittea. Yet in the eoavpaei 
ami there may be no logical ground whatever; for the aocom- 
pllahmenta of each may be ao different at to admit of no 
lalicm one with the ether. It arema to me that aa reflect 
ecmipariaoti dora not change in any way the real allahinierita 
naade by prraona, H only prodncre a falee opinion drtrl- 
mental to a healthy progreae in art. We hear .Icawlfye tal 
ent epoken of In leruaa impiyiiig that a greater than kuhrn- 
atcan, or a Von Bulow ia with nt; and three hnireaentatlva 
mnaiciaiu of the age are marie in take the lower pla ce a. Thia 
le a falat rati en ate of the aerornplkaheneate of each; for, aa 
there are rarietiaa in the veal tptwre of tlie beaatlful, ao are 
there dlAteeueea maunVwtad in the lalfnlofiU rvyreemitallvea 



4. Sioig, •• The Sea hah lie prsrlr " 

Mr. E. Schulu. 
•Cello OUigtto by Mr. 

5. Quintet, Op. 107 I 

In many rrwprcU it waa the twat the elab baa given ua. 

and it altoriled mmch rArMiire In the areirecialive audWlice. 
Mr. lewit won a benrty recall fur hU aolo nunitwr- 

Tueaday ereuiug, November 1H, came the Englhah Opera 
Cumjauiy (Miller the dirert«i of Mr. Maa Maretrrk, open- 
bug Hi hia own work entitled •• Sleepy Iloutow.- I gave it 
my clone attention, ernertiog to hear a new departure in oper- 
atic rrpreanitalion . The an*e eoiitaina aome wry pretty 
anisic, and it ia written in tlie Italian style. Tlx tcenery ta 
■iretty : and aome of the itnmWra found a hearty apprecia- 
tion at once. There awmis to lav a want of anity, hooeirr, 
la tin eonatrurtk.11 of tlie work, fur it is rather amusing tu 
Dad Waabingtce, Irving'a Eiaioiia eharacten linging wniase of 
the Italian it, In. Nothing could be more out of place than 
to nuke lehaeod Crane, the achnulmaater. rierwte a pro- 
knigrd trill in one of hit emir*; but he really alien pi* It, 
and if the baritone who took the part hed been a liettar 
aiiiger I think that he would have svsevjecded. The oreliea. 
tral acconvpanimaeiU contain aome verv pretty etlecle, and 
the whole work thows that an eiprrienced niwvlclan haa 
writUn it The '• Spinning Song," for the aoprano, ■ a 
numl«r that will alweya win iU way. Tlie opera ahouhi be 
giren wilh a better conitamy before it ran have a (air oppor- 
tunity lo racreed. 

The but Chamber Concert at llerehry Hall bad this pro 
graannse: — 

L SonaU la C minor. Op. SO, No. S (Piano and 

Violin) Beelaoiea. 

Meeara. Eddy and Lewie. 

1. Sung: Air with variatione 1'rvck. 

Mice KideUa Demmoe*. 
8. Crmid Trio in E, Op.. 83 (Piano, Violin, and 

ViolouceDo) , . . /faraamef- 

Measra. Eddy, Lewis, and rjcharim. 
There was an apprecialiie audience and the playing was en- 
jojable. 

A comical circular la going the rounde of the pre**, an- 
nouncing the formation uf a " Society (or the Soppreaavun of 
Mtiaie." When one rrejlaee the magnitude of tlie under- 
taking he may almost Simla at the boldncaa of human en- 
deavor. Yet when we consider that occupation n necessary 
to tnpply energy with tlie Incentive of growth, are beconse 
aona that here u a wcrt .sat enough to 1st human 
pMrera even 10 tlie end ..In,,. I am rejoiced that this ao 
ciety can I • .*. out ncam a boundleas field of labor, and even 
ettend their work into the world of the immortal, a here the 
happy choir la eesd to be chanting everlasting p 
There ia nothing like having plenty to do. C. H 



Sccuiid Hungarian Libapsody, with V.iW Cadesiea . Litzl. 

The Ario*. Club ia to give H*e1liuu.ir. •• t iaakr.ua," 
Kccember 41b, with Sitta fvr the pilarlpel soloist. 

J t - V. 

MUSICAL 1NTELI-1GKNCE. 
Tint Srsi Symphony Concert UMh areaoii) tt the H-r- 
lard Musical .\ss.*iation tare place Mai Thursday after- 
noon, at i o 'dock. We have already gvieu the prugr.it.. sue; 
it only rei. auis to add that tlie Trio t oneetio by IterUiuieii 
is lo'l* perforoaed by Meeara O. W. Sainsuer, pMsmlurlr, 
Ednuanl lleianeanlahl, svolin, and Frederick tisrse, vu>hai- 
eello, with i.rvhrstra t art Zrrraha a .11 conduct, uliii 
Btnilosnl [J^rtnauii at the heed of Ibevohue. The orehea- 
tra. of 47 lustioiiienla, ia cuistitaled aa tollowa: - 

»Vral lioiias. uemhard IXeniasm. C. N. AkVu. Jullua 
Akeroyd, Theodore Human, r I j.iru.ana, Carl Mnarf, 
J. C. MulUly, Henry Sack. — Sreimef l iofias .• Ylacn.t 
Ahrroyd, Carl EVibltr. Joliue IJchsrr, Ukhard Kill, Her.ry 
Htrauaa, Carl Traulmalm. — ■ tolas : Edaanl Beyer, lleviy 
Heindl, Aug. Schneider, E. Slraiwer. Carl Welna — l'i»- 
/oacUiu.- Waif Frira, Carl llehr, Alei. Hell.di. Wllhelsn 
Rietaet, Aug. Sork. — /WA Missrs: 11. A. Greene, U 
Jenueaeiu. Aug. Stein, H. Steuisnana. 

Flut,,: lalward Heindl, F. W. SrbEmprr. — OSucs -• A. 
L. da Kllau, Curl Fmilwaaarr- — Chntutt : Efneat Wsber, 
O. A. Whilmore — Aiaeuon* : Pan! IJu, E. kegeatria. 

//urns: Edward Scburmaiia, Carl Schumann, I. Lip- 
cvddt, A. tiuaiprichl. — T 1 uaynta I E. M. Bearley, B- llow- 
7,omooacs: G.^PaLl.^A. K « H U ^ ) W ? : S,cw 

— The following will he the oukx-ee at the prrtoraiauce of 
Tkt Miuiat, by Ibe Handel and llaydu Society, Dec. 2»: 
Miaa Faainy Kellogg, Miaa Emily Wiaaail, Mr. Christian 
Frltach, Mr. Myron W. Whitney. There will be a public 
rehearsal on, the aftenioon of Dec. 26. Fee the Triennial 
Featival, neat May, Mlaa Enimn Thuraby, Mrs. AEaa Oa- 
go.,d, and Miaa Annie Ijniiae Cary are engaged: and it ia 
said that the auotly at negotiating alao with Mm* Etelka 



— Mme. Capphuii, the 1 
menccd a eerie* of four concert* in Mechanica' Hall, l*rc- J, 
assisted by Mrs. Cnueleiiee Howard, of New Yuri. Mr. 11. 
U. llancbett. pianists, mid a number of her pwpila. The 
f-T.-.'-rntu-i.e ,,„ l-„li-0 * "i-ry vi'le r»„LT. of viKai and .,,11-1 
mental c«n>|W*lllooa, ail autbciently light mid pataaing. 
Among the cuu.|«awra represented were Laut, Kohnt Frana, 
C«U*, Itatf, C 
Verdi, Kubln 
fully of the c 



coioiaawra reprvwruled acre l.asst, llol^rl Iraoa, 
Von Weber. Kocmni, Scbwhrrt, Sihw, Handel, 
ostein, and Moaart. We h<.pa iajpeak nwra 



MlLVrACKKlt, Wta , Nov. 87. — The laowt Important 
musics! event of the hut two weeks waa Herr Jaaetfy'a con- 
cert, November 17. Ilia programme waa the now familiar 
one beginning with the *• Waldalein " SonaU of Beethoven, 
ilia iaterpretatloli of thia aonata I found thnrougtily aatisfae- 
tory, and bit |Jaying of the Bach fugue waa (wrlsa^ioB itaclf- 
llia inlewpretaiueii uf Chopin were less satis/yisig. especially 
of the E major Etude. Op. 10, to which 1 waa unable to rec- 
oncile myaelf. Of hia technique there is nothing to be aaid 
but praiae: it haa already been sufficiently analysed (tar your 
readrrl, and I need add nothing. 

The Heine Quartet gave their eaeoud recital of 
music November S4, with the I " 
(I.) String Quartet. Op. 40 
(X. ) LHau Coeseertaiite (ir Two ViuDius, Op- CT . Span 

Andanle and Hondo. 
(J.) Trio for Piano, Viollvi, ami -OHo, Op. 54 . fete. 

Andante and Srhcrao. 
(4.) Piano Qwartel, Op 3 . . . . aVeWeileu**. 
(Last movement.) 
Tliii ia a very pleating, though uot great eevajcamnse: and 
Iwing within the reach of the playera. so far aa M.trrj.eetallon 
b concerned (tlielr etecotke. ia fully equal lo it), It waa do,,, 
aaliafactorily. Their tone iuiproaaed me Utter than 



gprognunme:- 



Critica would do better lo uphold the good for lu north, and i very satisfactorily, 
the falee for He bwevmanem, rather than indulge in \ hevelufinw. 

With the man aa an Individual . The aret of a aerial nf pupil rentals waa giren at Mill- 
lb* critic hae nolhlng to do. far he lands or fall, by hia own ' wmskee College, No.wn.brr 21, by Mim Kate A . Stark, a very 
eVryrree of worth. -There k room on the mounUin of eicel- ' Ulenual tuipll of Mr. John C. lillniore, who haa the 
Irnc. foe nnuvv more great lights, and If each differ* In al.il department thara. Here it the 
it, the bow of proenawj aUI contaia tlx more beauty. Sonata iu Mat, Op. H, No. 1 



Mr. Adaanoaaki, the ytwjng Pollah violinist, has ae- 

cepted a number of eigagementa wilh the EiiMua Thuraby 
Comjniny. and will a|ipear with her in Ihla city lire. II, 
ipreeuinal.ly in the Bay State Lecture Course). — Miaa 
Thureby will make her first appearance here since her return 
from F^sroea) In the Usslpath Course, Inst s. 

— lite Apottn Club will give Ha lira pmr of wucerta. hi 
Music Hall, on the ereninga of Dec. 8 and 12. 

The *r»t concert of the eeaaoti by the Cecilia will he 

given in Muaie Hall on the evening of Dee. VS. when Mai 
linirb a (AiaasewJ wall be peefoiosed, with oreawalra. Mr. 
Cbartrt K. Adae.u will aing the part uf tblyraeua. 

_ We are glad to hear that the auroras of the pr 
cxairse of die aymphony concerts in Sander* II 
Cambridge, under the direcliun of l^oaruor Palna, la sub- 
stantially secured. The Levteiuann Orelaaalra, incrnasol 1,. 
40 inatrunvenU, wiU perform in all of them. The datea are 
Dec. 18. Jan. *, Feb. 5, and SS, March 1?. Among Uie 
works to tw prayed are Becthoven a Filth and I jglitb Sjna- 
phcaiiaa, Miatarl's E 6ml Symphony, tksAj'a Poathuwaat 
Symphotiy.etc., Overturra lo Ungal'. Cam mid Olwr.it, 
and wurka b) Bach, Stbunavsin, Wagner, Saint Sarua. aa4 
others. Sul-empiau* fuf aeaaon ticleU may be sent tu C. 
W. Sever, I'luverssty U«* store, Canitridge. 

Xhc Ural of a » ries of luur piano rreitala, by Mr. John 

Preston, waa given on Tueaday evening last, in Kangetey 
Hall, Wi.ic*eater. Tbe concert* were projected by a gentle- 
man of the town, entirely In the interest of art, hia deaire 
being to preeeulto (nlelllgeait ai.d appreciative audience* 
work* of the Iwtler clans ; good moaic, bul not too far over 
tb* line, which ia popularly auppoeed to divide tlie classical 
bom the enjoyable. Tbe performance- on TaeaUy evening 
leaves no room fur doubt that thia vrraiseworthy design will 
be suceewsuiily carried out. The programme waa of a high 
order, Mr. Preston's scire lions including, braide* a llewlho- 
vrn SonaU aa the yiiore «*e rvriatnwcr, ei,m)amlU.ns of 
Chopin, Handel, Bach, and Silas, and Iranacrlptiuna by 
Litat and Saint- Seen*. Mr. Prraten ie known as mat of Ilia 
moat promlaing of mar younger generation of piaalata, mid 
bin playing waa thoroughly satasfactory and rery anjojeble 
throngboul the wide range of tlie programme which we hate 
indiraleel Mr lVrton waa aaa'utrd at this concert by Mr*. 
T. M. Carter, aha wusg very nioelj and w.lb rsoelleiit taste 
«wv» very wrD actrrled nninbrra, on. or In of which were 
reinforced by a oacet 1 
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fill little haJl «m AIM with ui interested and *refl pleased 
ajkIimio*, Mid its rewtarkable aeouetk pmpfrtw* lent u 
added brilliancy U> tit* Miller grind putto upon which Mr. 
.fVseto*. played. At the ttrtl concert of the teriee Mr. C. X. 
Alias, mil pUjr, and Mrs. K. Hemsd.reyAI.en will tin* - 
Ow»W*r, *V*w 30- 
— X little ooitcert was gfren a the Omwonirndtb Hotel, 
r ereninic, which tu a44*od«d he tbe guests or the 
tod their nrkwdi The large tiiitu.g rutin* was «un - 
into a <nnem heil, end, etUi the aid of decwatiime 
keera, »u|i;ii*a*(nLni l*v the l&dtr«' ebU*ar*le uititta, 
tented aa elegant appearance- Miss FWenee Holmes, 
■ Lduke go, and Mr. Uarcnoe K. I Us vera tiie 
i of the eereieg, and their nepecttve efforts erie 
Ujr received Mr. AdaorOwafci played terenJ violin 
buIm with the ebmnine; gnu end finish whieh bete already 
become recognijied as peculiar to him. Mum Kate Nuoa'i 
reading*, showed ber to be e yoong lady of rich endowment 
end renurfcsUc pre nine. Mies Gage er.-d Mr. Hit, as oar 
neden ere rnn. ere of the quartet of the First church, 
the mi lie b always a greet attraction. A genUetuan 
t expressed what in evidently the feeling of the en 
b when be nid, « In Mies iU-e are happily 
i iweeUteai and punt; of •■■ ■>. with a cbarnaiog 
I simplicity of seeneer.'' — /tad. 

Nkw Tout. — Tbe Ant coweert of the New York Ora- 
torio Society, IV I- Ihunrooclt ewaductvr, look place last 
Saturday. Aty'itA waa presented, and receired with gnat 
c«th**ia*ni. I be singing of Mr*. Mart* Loo be M ii 



ruriooi iUuitratiou of what one good artist can do for an j 
operatic representation. The ftrwt act waa bieipreeaildr 
doll- Carmen waa lifeless, Don Joae waa Hat, the ch*-rns ! 
waa owl of Una, Mkhaeli felt tbe general blight, not hi »- 
■sored brifthlt on the rtage, (be audience grew MM and , 
naore depressed - I "be escond act opened in tbe same war. ' 
Hot suddenly «twn I M I'urt,.* came upon the aoe*** the ! 
whole eompe-y braned itself up. While he renaained all 1 

| went weU. The nriem perwMMge* of tbe steer, who had ■ 
labored through their parte thus far in a perfunrt« **y manner, 
began to act and sang, and the concerted number, which fcn- 

', dadea the Toreador waa heartilr eitroreit. Alms! ■ 

when Kactuuillo departed the lights went not -again.*' 

I —Tbe ouneerta of the Steleu I<daiut I^Uhanuoulc Society i 
thas anaaon will oeeer on Dee. IP, Jan JW. Koli. JIT. and 
Apr* 4. The New Tort 1'bUharaaoule Club -»«ll play ns j 
last year. It ia sjleseniit to bear tbat the sale of aaala baa [ 

; been large, the •ubeeriptioo Mmuntlng to over lit m | 

days, for tbe eooet j haa done excellent oork in pnat sesaona, 
and promises to do even better this year. At tbe Ant con- 
cert Miss llenue and Mr, Wchard Hoffman eOl probably 



pnM. llw «Um «b alnxtn *m Mn. An) 



..I. Mm [)nud.l. 



— Of Mr. W. H SlMnood'a lint plua rwlul, la 
Suinnjr Hall. <m I .™:, : . ot Uat ml, llw nrr Mwiati 
Xna'» mgm: '• TW proyrunim ni Wl of l,iirmi. 'IV 
tn laifOcUnl artRtimt mm IW* • tinuU t'n «i,.«i> itW 
Ftf, 0 minor, for organ (vtuhH for pium-forU by 
UaM), aHUi whkk U» rociul <ym«l, uh! BortouvtfTa hat 
fwMaiaU, C tuliior. Of i. Ill, lai tiro imwU, waitk 
folloonl u» lUek ariartioii. Tbt Ml of Um profruunir 
AMiafend of an*-M0i«titojd arlactloc from * oojjia, Seho- 
■kMitt, l>tt, ua4 tali ulrnt/J eoarpoacr, Moritx M<iuJio«- 
akl. Mr. Marood adiird lo bia oomctneaa of drlmoatian 
of Uacb • maim cutorlim, wbLcli b ragudad hj aoma ia In 
faml UM* In tW ftmhoma SonaU U« pUjn «u anoat 
I In Um daarij aarjodk arroud rtkomuent: ArittU, 
«x t exmtMU la |J*rin« Choslu Mr. 
la mtM/ it bom*. Ilia fryifo tones 4u bim 



for a perfect rrprodiieUoii of hia refill, intrllfctual tuticrp- 
tlon of that ddieat*. poetic writer. Tr- .V, ,-*n nf , F aWp, 
Up- li. and Uk (•'nuMfe Ptlamui, A Sat, Op. 5.1. were the 
(io|Mn aeiectjona on thia occnaion; ScLumann'i A'naTc row 
/.Md and 1 Noteietl*. but eaprciallr bil beutifnl U'nrum t 
I Ml jnatioe it Mr. 




The recital el 

o»e» md Jfr^iito HVri, whiek, iltnottrh idminblr pbijrd. 
were nnintareatinr to the benren." 

Tbe anond recital (according lo the Trilmnr) waa betlrr 
than tbe firet, and arcened to 



(ree of popular Kitcreit. Aa on I nrailaT, the prop 
ami an eibaarUug one. and it waa reoirred irKjat , 



It opened with the treat Cbrwuatit ranlatia 
and Kugwe arranced from J . S Bach by Liaat. 'Ill n waa 
a acbctarly and careful peer* of wurk, although not ee^rctallT 
attractiea- Mr. SharwiKid'l pbtjlng in th* IVvthoren 
Sonata Cor puuw aaid rioOn, Op. 11, No 3, la E-Hal, waa 
murli mora IntmtJiig and ainipatlwUc, arid mora fall of 
Ufa and rlgcr. Th* Uat pieer* of tha ennerrt wer* aeven of 
Chopin'a r-tirdee. In llvaa Mr. Sherwood waa larj uneien. 
ret at lime eerr rood. The Klada In C eharp aalaor (Op. 
t&. No. 71 waa ebarmliiglj dun*: bo, loo, waa tha on* Ln B- 
•at aaajor (Op. 10, No 111 and alao that In D flat major 
(Op. S3, No III On the other hand, hia retulering of tha 
Etud* ifar let faocrtee aoiiva war fliapaut and trlrlal, and 
In tha 0 talnor Etude (Op. 10, No IS) bla mention, though 
brilliant, waa lanoeruin. Mr. Slier.ood had tbe 
• How 



— The New Tork Vocal Union began iu aeaaon laat week, 
at Chickering Hall, with Sehnbert'a "Miriam a Song of 
Triumph " (in which the aoprano nolo waa charmingly done, 
tbey ear. by Miea B aa b e). and the uaual aaaortment of part* 
aooga and quaruu. 

— The MetTopoiitJut concert company, limited capital 
thO.OGO, bane begun the eonatroctkni of a concert ball aad 

on the awrUi aid* of Forty iril Street, New Tork, 
from Broadway to Seventh Arenue. Hit- 
ia to conduct the orchestra, and the bttilding 
ia to cor. lam all manner of modern improreeneiiU, and be 
conitrocted with a eliding iron roof to that It may be re- 
moved at pleaaare 

— Mr. h*. S. Oilanor* mat** no claim lo whatever credit 
may be due to the originator of the national aong " Colum- 
bia," which be prunian to glv* to Uie puldie awn, aayhig 
that it ia 'i aa uigelic inaplralioa ' which came to him in a 
dream. Do Uilmon'i aagrla arcure copyright? 

— Tbe I .anion vaTeapuidatit of Tit Mmtiptt Kmtw of 
tkla city announce* that Mm*. KaatiaaTaill anil in IKcemlwr 
to Join th* Strahoach concert Company, of which Miae 
Tbnnnt it th* vacaliat. 

— At til* cmcart of th* Philharmonic Uub. at Cbieker- 1 
Ing Halt. Uat Twraday evening, tha pmrraaam* waa aa for 
Iowa: Uimrtta. Op. 41, No- 1, Schumann: SonaU Cor piano 1 
ami .xdiu. Op. It**". Mr. I rant Hummel, and Mr. Klch- 
ard Arnold; Tkt TnmptUr *f BnHtlfm, llrucklar, Mr. , 
Fran* Kentmertt; Quintet, Op. 30, GoUmark, Mr. Irani 
Kumurtl, and atrlag Quartet. 

Tmk Albany Moaical Anociation, Mr. John C Parlthunt 
cooductur, will perform Mendelraohn'a 81. P«al on Tiwwlay 
evvnl,«^>ac^U. with a i cl, J5]|^^"^ u ^^ i> *" d lJ) 4l } J 

l^rUiuann aa leader The aoloiaU will be Mb* Fanny KH 
lore. Mia* Imbrlle IHlmcr Farartt I of Albany), Mr W. II. ! 
Keaaenden, and Mr. Myron \V. Whitney. A miaeelbtitaoua 
concert, by the ram* artitta. and Mr. Howard M. I tow of 



PHILACgLniiA Mr. Charl** H. Janrla, lb* paatiiat 

haa comtnencevl a aariaa of ait concarU ia the lecture roam of 
tbe Academy of Art*. Tha ethera* iurimlm «.l»rti<Hi. nvm 
Bach, Chopan. Hargtal. Oada, Haydn, Hand*!. KatT, Schu- 



uuder the iinniediaUdlrvctaon of Mr. Thomaa, and are 
to both arte*. It Mat; th* puriaan at* Mr. Tnuinaa to aula ! 
wotum Ui eviUr the nrclicalra aa a pruanauuu. The Collet:* 
now ha* a «orj* of tlurty-tve toacUen, recent a r i ' iaal n na tu 
tlmaulflmng Sig l..u a i .SunTaiune and Mr J. f, Kudnl,da- 
aea (alnglngl, Uua Cecilia tiaal (piano), Crolaaaar Chria. 
Rothamand (rwlla). and Mr. Henry Cartar (organ Unary 
and ehorua-claae). 

— It ia atatad, on the authority of Mr. Theodore Tboaiaa 
and th* Cincinnati fcetiral cl.orue committee, that th* churua 
for tile fcatieal «f 18nU baa advanced toward* a aauafacttey 
eUte of cuniuWtHHi. The orgnniaatkMia reprraenUd in th* 
cborua are the ouUeg* choir, Orpheua, Maaaaierehor, WeWi 
choral lociet;. the Cincenuati tboral aociety, an.i the Oerma- 
uia Maniaerchor. The report of theee crsaubuliona make* 
a cIhxmi ol over arven hundred veaeea. With three then an 
Borne one hundred and fifty aiiigen who da not belong to 
lay aucaety, which make* a rum total of eight baudred and 
fifty roene, 

— Muce than a aeore of compoaen have eent in eoenpeti ■ 
live tear** far th* Cincinnati priae of f lOtm. tbe citiea rep- 
reeenled being New York. Brooklyn, I baton, lliddeaurd (Mel, 
Winona (Minn.). Tern Hani* (Ind ), Baltimore, LVrehuid, 
Savannah (Ua.), Klmlra (K. V.l, IVial . W ». i, and Chicago 
It la aaid that il it not dithcuk la III Ih* InVntrly of I he com- 
ptUtora, la the large citiea at wait- Mr. A. C. Outleraoa 
a) Ih* Minn i aat a oandiaala, Mr. Steerit the n p n a t iitativ* 
from Indiana, and CSnelwaatl'a reemtation, it I* aaid, ia eaa- 
ulnad by the nautical crltl* of una of lu | 



FOKKIUN. 

— The principal feature of Internet In continental morlcal 
law (my* the London M an'cuf Timtt for Noremtac I ) haa 
been Ih* reaumptaon of prrfoenuu«*a aa th* part td nearly 

ibiihtii, , hm^mmm^l^mJri!!lvUmtt tttmrn 

coiunienced iu eanieat, for it ia in th* cmieert-rixitii ratlwr 
Uiau in the opera-houre aben the inuaical activity of a na- 
tion finda tu mint genuine etpreaaioii. At I'aria, UjlI ih* 
ChAulet Concert*, conductad by M. CoIujiim, and the Con- 
cern foputairea. mider the direction of M. PaaddMtp, re- 
commcncedcei tlKltlth ult. lbe laat-eaaned energetic r*./- 
«-«c*eafre. encceiraged by the tarnal lunee*. ol,taln*d by 
Ibe rrriral laat aeaaaa of lVrhca'a U Uamaatam d. 



Motarl, andotlaw 
Ulwaa:- 
guintet In F^at 

1'iano, Oboe. Cutrinet, 




t laat year, and of Brandt, the rioUniat, who played bia 
pert of the Beethoven Sociala charmingly, and gare ao ei- 
oettent perfomance of -eTrnl Bach numbers for notin. 

— The Open s seon keeps on, Ttte TVioutse tells us: 
Mile Marnuon, ebom Mr Mspleaon orJrrs as a lobstitate 
far Mote. Gerster, wee a paaeengrr on the CHy of Kicbioond, 

^wJ'i'Snt 1 a r ^a^^V*Uir A^my ir^^^n 

tberefore be pewtponed a few days bejond tbe time the 
manager bad p r obably art for it, and we msit content our< 
adees with the pbuVn fare to which we hare become aetnis 
to need. Atin Is su well done tbat aimoat any open boon 
might be proud of tbe representation, /ueuw, IfartAu, and 
Limd", are also rreditebly gfren; and In (be Senday per- 
• of the v,;rr then if doe b< lees conaidcr 

Tlie subscribers bate rrseon lo corhgratnlate 
■ that la Una aeaaon of dearth the vote* and ipirita 
of Oampanlni ami Gaiaaai never fall, and th* Uat* and lad 
of Ardium wear at fault " 



Mr K. Uarlel. 
I*iano Sclca, Thirty urinate* with 

Mr. C. H. Jarvia. 
i "Trock'n* Blumen " / 

N>a>" 

Mr. E. 



. »•»««!*, I 

/. y. 



rauat," inteuda daring the coming winter to produo* Ih* 
■am* oompoaer'a muaic to " la I'riae de Trot*," an opera 
abicb baa aa jet never been performed. M. l'aairloop aln> 
promian to pcraiat in bia performance of the - Lohrngriit " 
maaio, which baa hitherto proved ao diaUatefnl to a nniay 
portion of hi* audience*. Berlin now p nn w aa i a thre* Inatl- 
tuti.>na devoted lo the performance of orcheatral worka. via., 
the NiifonlecapeUe, the concert, condocted by Ilerr lUUe, 
and th* recanlly inlrodwced fopular ConcerU directed by 
Ilerr Jallo* IJablg; and il remaina to he aeen whether th* 
etlatiiig mmiral element in the rruaaian capital ia aaffident 
to awataln Ih* new aochjrlakiaig by Ih* aid* of iu two kaig 
aatalilnliad rival* The L*i(aig Oewandbana ConcerU, of 
worki aid* reputation, comment*! an Ih* Mb all- Among 
the uiuanaa alnillar German inatllulkeal a. wiil only In- 
Uuraenlch Concert* " of Cologne, on- 
of that veteran arllat Ferdinand lliller, 
alt. o pa n a rl their new eraaon. in the courea 
of which th* fidkiwing artlala bar*, among ethera, promirrd 
to eouprraU: Meadamea Clara Sehunu 
MM. JobannM Hrehme, Joaaph Joachim, - 
and Charha (iounod. 

I'Ania- — Concert I'opolalr* (October 19): Scotch Sym. 
phony (Maidelaaohn); Abcndlitd, orcheatral arraugiajiat 
by Saint- Sac-m (Schumann I: laipnuuptu Hongrula (Scha 
bert)i Ain d* Ballat from •• Keramora" (riablaateinit 




of the 



of Mm* 



And Uler (Nov. Ty. - liuring the performance of Cor- Tbey 
•ara bat njrhl, at lb* Academy of Muaic, then waa a I otbar 



CiaciaaaTt TW 

have puMloVrd a eircuUr 
luaai l " which ban reorally barn opened in aeeordaiic* aith 
the tuigitial achem* of the iuatitotion Ibeee rlaaae*. aayi 
th* circular , ara carefully organiaed with tbe view of teaching 
laea* who are atadyiag orcheatral inatrvmcnta how to play 
in concerted maalc. It ia a part of th* plan of rd oration of 
Ih* Collage of Moalc to give, every aeaaon, a eerie* of ore bet- 
tra and chambar coneerU. and thai ia the flm opportniiity 
ever oflere.1 lu thia country lo ttady ia an orchntra claaa, be 
graduaUd, and then arttaally to enter the orchestra. Tbe 
atudenU will lie practiced in playing trio*. qiiarteU, and other 
chamber muaic for piano, taring, and other mrtraroanti. 
Tbey will alao^hMughlto play Ihenn 



Concerto, C minor I Beethoven ! ; ttverturVs •■ VI . 
Sialiatinei" (Verdi). ChalaUt Cooonrt (October 1»); 
r, C minor ; llcethorenli " Sylvia," auM* for or. 

; Grand FanUaia. Op. IS (Schubert), 



etu " (AoberJ. Concert Populaire (October M): Sym. 
phony, C major (Sobamaau); Fragment from *' Orpae* " 
(Ulack); Serenade, etecuted by all the viojina, vicaaa, and 
violoncelkat of tbe oroheetra (Haydn); Paatoral Symjiliony 
(Beethowai); Spring Song (Heeadeaeaohn); and "Dana* de* 
Sylph**" (F. Codefroidl, arranged (or the hup; Aire from 
•• Sylvia " (Leo IVrkl**). ChUeeet Concert (Octuhrr 9B): 
Symphony, G minor (Motart); Khapaody for orebaatra (E. 
lalo); I'anofort* Concerto, I) miner (Brahma); -liana* 
Macabre" (Sal nt-S.cn. I; Serrnadr, On. 8 (rleeehcnan), by 
all th* ftrtt VKilUia, vlolaa, and violonoelka of the orehaatra. 



I.rrratr — Th* progranirna of th* third Gewamfhaua 
Concart cm thru eartatltutad : Fart I. — Overture lo Aar y- 
aatie, Weber; Beeitatli* and Aria from Awrpaathe (aung 
by Mad. Moran Oidea, from Frankforfcon-lhe-Main): Con- 
certo for Vinfoncello, D. Poppar (new and unpabliahed. 
Pbtyed by the compeer ]. Part II- — Sympliony in K- 
flat major. No. 3, Haydn: Songa, llermanu Cnta, Motart 
(Mid. Morw-Oidcu) ; Vioioocello Sole* *' Traumerei,*' 
Schumann; [Gavotte, Popper, (llrrr 1>. Popper); - cha- 
' " Kigadon,' ' from iih'ae, Rtiitt de " 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 1 

BRAflUS'S DROTSCIIES RRQCIKM. — rill. CON- 
CEIT SEASON. TtlE FIRST OESELL- 



Tiie history of art sometimes enters on 
strange and tortuous by-paths. It was lln 
composer of Rigotetlo who conquered for 
church-music, for the requiem, the entry into 
our Opera- House. Furthermore, it was he 
who made ready the way thither for oar own 
Brahms ; with his Manxoni Mats he was in 
the Imperial Opera-House the forerunner of 

the Dtuttehti Itrquiem, the Johannes of 

Johannes. The custom of celebrating in the 
Opera-House, as elsewhere, All Soul*' Day 
by a requiem, is of very recent date. For- 
merly, Robert U Diablt used to be selected, 
obviously on account of the church-yard scene, 
which is characterized by a resurrection of 
the departed in tight fleshing*. Strange to 
say, the All Souls' Day public took no offense 
at the adaptation of the church-yard to bnllet 
purpose* ; they felt once more surrounded by 
all the horrors of the cemetery, and mored 
by a music of the sepulchre, emitting, in a 
genial admixture of ghost-like bassoon stac- 
cato! and far-sounding trombone clwrds, a 
genuine odor of corruption. This one scene 
from Robert was for opera-goers, on All Souls' 
Day, what the play of Miller und uin Kind 
is for the patrons of the spoken drama. But, 
four years ago. to the abatement of every 
one. Verdi came forward with a Mass for the 
Dead, which, with the obligatory four sing- 
ers, he himself took about from one country 
to another. He did not choose the church 
or the concert-room for his purpose, but the 
theatre ; in Paris, his Requiem resounded in 
the Opera-Comtque (!), and here in the Im- 
perial Opera- House. It was so effective, 
with its beautiful strains, so beautifully sung, 
and produced such an impression as to justify 
its repetition after the departure of Verdi 
and bis singers. The management of the 

> Tnasktion from Ute Loutoo UusiaJ \V„rM 



Imperial Opera- House produced it for the 
next three years on All Souls' Day, at first 
to well-inclined* audiences. At last satiety 
necessarily supervened, and, with the lower- 
ing of the standard of 
of the singers, the general 
its original altitude. The notion of substi- 
tuting for Verdi's work Uruhms's Deultehet 
Requiem was the best and moat praisewor- 
thy one conceivable. Wo had long de- 
sired and advocated the reproduction of the 
latter composition, which always struck us as 
the gem of Brahms 's creations. Twelve years 
have |MSsed since Herbeck first ventured on 
a partial performance of it in the large Re- 
doutensxal. Its unfavorable reception was 
then so little able to discourage us that we 
could very confidently prophesy a perfect re- 
vulsion of public feeling as regards the work. 
The performances of the complete score un- 
der* Brahms'* own direction (in 1871 and 
1875) rralizc<) our I topes to the utmost. The 
performance, for instance, in the large room 
of the Musical Association, a performance 
raised so high by the incomparable singing of 
Mme. Wilt, is one of our most lieautiful and 
most imperishable retniuiacences. The jier- 
formance in the theatre may stand ns high 
musically ; but the impression produced will 
never attain the reverential earnestness, the 
inward devotion, of a |ierfurtnunce in a con- 
cert room. There is alwnys a peculiar 
worldly something which diverts our attention 
in the auditorium of an opera-house with its 
boxes ami theatrical accessories. For such 
performances, the concert-room is the me- 
dium — in our opinion the happy medium — 
between the theatre and the church. It is 
true that tlie latter enhances the gloomy so- 
lemnity of a requiem; the result, however, is 
not quite pure, but material ; our attention is 
distracted by the solemnity of the sacred edi- 
fice from the pure work of art, ami religious 
devotion glides unobserved into the place of 
esthetic feeling. At performances of compo- 
sitions like Bruhnia'i Requiem, which, serving 
an invisible ehureh. ignore* all differences of 
creed, we do not wish to be ecclesiastically 
influenced, but (o admire in a purely human 
way and receive into ourselves forever those 
means of grace which belong exclusively to 
beauty. At the Imperial Opera-House, the 
Deultehet Requiem found most powerful tup- 
port, first in the admirable orchestra, then in 
the excellent chorus, considerably strength- 
ened by the Vocal Association of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, and lastly and prin- 
cipally in the inspiriting direction of the com- 
poser himself, to whom. as a matter of course, 
all the usual marks of honor were paid. The 
impression made by the grandiose composi- 
tion, which is, at the same tine so clear aud 
kept within such just proportions, was pro- 
found and powerful. One tiling ought to be 
duly appreciated as a satisfactory sigu of a 
serious love of music in Vienna ; and that is 
the fact that Brahms's Deuttehee Requiem was 
able to attract and fascinate an audience on 
two successive nights. 

The day before yesterday (Sunday), at 
noon, the annual grand host ol pilgrims flocked 
for the first time this year towards the rooms 
of the Musical Union, where the Society's 
Concerts were about to hegin. Before enter- 
ing the room, let us examine a little tlie uu- 



idvertist-ineuta on the notice- 



Coiieerniiig the admirable quality of 
all the musical treats in store for us, we do 
not venture to doubt, but, as far as regird* 
quantity, it strikes us tbe season will Iw one 
justifying tlie most fearful hopes. I*t us 
contemplate tlie wealth iu one branch only 

With the rare exceptions of celebrated vis- 
itors, such as F. 1-aub, Jeiui Becker, aud Jo- 
achim, this used to lie represented solely by 
Hellmeehergcr's well-tried Quartet Society, 
a slate of things which suited us very well. 
We now find, in addition to Hellmeslierger's 
six Quartets, three Quartet Soiriet an- 
nounced by Herr GrUn and colleagues : three, 
by Herr J. Winkler and colleagues ; six 
Quartet Evenings, by Herr Kaduiuky and 
colleagues ; aud, finally, three Subscription 
Concerts, by Herr Wallnoler, in which sing- 
ing alternates with chamber-music Five se- 
ries of similar performances simultaneously, 
that i« obviously too much for Vienna, aud 
will probaldy not prove very profitable either 
to the concert givers or to the public. One 
Quartet Series, liesides Hellnie«tM.*rger, with 
admirable performers and a thoroughly well 
chosen programme, appears to us the limit of 
due competition, a limit scarcely to be over- 
stepped with any prospect of a remunerative 
result. Let us take a sample from our con- 
cert calendar as at present constituted : First 
week in December, Tuesday, Quartet, GrUn ; 
Thursday, Hellmesberger; Friday, Wallnofer ; 
Saturday. Radiiitxky. Second week in De- 
cember. Monday. Quartet, Winkler; Tues- 
day, GrUn ; Thursday, Hellmesberger ; Sat- 
urday. Kadniizky. etc. Thus, leaving en- 
tirely out of consideration the regular grand 
Sunday concerts, we have four evenings in 
each week taken up with ch.imber-music, anil 
the musical critics are very anxious to know 
how the innumerable virtuoso conceits, to- 
gether with operatic novelties aol the per- 
formances of - stars," are to be distributed 
over the three evenings left free. 

The Society's Concert began with J. Seb. 
Bach's Cantata. " Wir danken dir. Gotl ! " 
This work shows us the great church-com- 
poser in the character, also, of a zealous, pa- 
triotic member of the Leipsic community. It 
is one of the four - Itathswahl-Cantaten," or, 
"Cantatas on the Flection of Magistrates." 
which we possess from his pen. and which, as 
an old book of tlie words informs us, - was 
sung hy the eboro mutieo in the church of 
St. Nicholas after the sermon on tlie election 
of magistrates." We moderns, with our in- 
difference about municipal matters, learn 
from the book that tbe election of a town 
magistrate was considered a very serious and 
sacred matter, and was observed as such. 
" Segue die, so una regieren, die uns leiten, 
schQtsen. fUhreu ; seicue, die gebortam find." 
thus and similarly, run the words of tlie Can- 
tata, impressively loyal words, around which 
Sebastian Bach twined the most artistic 
beauties of his counterpoint. We, who elect 
so many municipal dignitaries eantatalestly 
and silently, without even Herr Kduard 
Strauss composing a " Municipal Election 
Polks " on them, listened to Bach's music 
with a very humble and reverential spirit. 
The overture of the Cantata mu«t have 
sounded familiar to those among the nu li- 
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enoe who recollected » "Suite of Bach's," 
(cored by Herr Baehrich. In connection 
with the alsove arrangement, performed at 
the later Philharmonic Concert*, I fell bound, 
with all respect for Ilerr Bachricb's skill, 10 
enter a proleat against the way in which this 
arranging of Bach'i instrumental works «■»> 
paining more and more the upper hand, and 
I remarked that one of the piece* aet by 
Herr Bachrich for a string-hand was actually 
to be found in the - Ratbawahl-Cantata." No. 
19. fully aeored for trumpet* and kettle-drum*, 
with obbligaio organ. For thi* I waa very 
coarsely attacked in a " letter from a corre- 
spondent," that corres|sondeiit being Hue 
great Unknown, writing for the glory of Jo- 
bann Sebaalian Bachitch. The overture in 
question baa now answered plainly enough 
instead of me. We heard the brilliantly fes- 
ul composition for the first time with the full 
original instrumentation, the effect of which 
waa marred only by a too screechy organ atop. 
Like bo many similar works of the same maa- 
ter, the Cantata contains specimens of the 
moat sublime Ootliic architecture aide by aide 
with marvelous sample* of Rococo. The 
solos were aung by Mile. Auguate Krauas 
(called on after her air). Mme. Mathilde 
Ki'heler, Herr Patzelt-Noriui, and Dr. v. 
Itiundl, with that devotional apirit and pain- 
ful effort inseparable from such forcing of the 
human voice. I cannot disguise the fact that, 
when listening to compoaiiion* in this style, I 
experience more sympathy for the singer than 
pleasure in what ia aung. It strikes me as 
false and dangerous reverence, unfortunately 
only too general, always to soften down or 
ignore tbe fact that Bach wrote unpleasingly, 
uneongenially, and cruelly for the voice. 
Tbe unconditional gloriliealion of bim as a 
writer of vocal as well as instrumental music 
has had many sad consequence*, from some 
of the after-effects of which we are suffering 
even at the present day. Compared with 
Bach, Beethoven, who, in the 1) Mass *.ml 
the Choral Symphony, was certainly uot par- 
ticular as to how he treated the voice, is ab- 
solutely a Rossini. 

Three new vocal choruses: " Im Fuscher- 
ibal," by Goldmark, given by the Vocal Uu- 
iou with delicate nicely of light and shade, 
met wilb a very favorable reception ; the 
most genuine satisfaction waa afforded us by 
the third (-Abschied"). o.. account of its 
and gradually culminating 



M. Marsick. the Belgian virtuoso on tbe 
violin, proved himself worthy of the favora- 
ble reporta which had preceded bim from 
Pari*. In a Violin Concerto composed ex- 
pressly for him by Saint-Saens, be exhibited 
a tasteful, elegant style, and, more especially, 
extraordinary scale-technics. Never did we 
hear any one, not even Saraaate, execute 
scales in such a fabulously quick tempo and 
yet with such lighloes* and certainly. His 
time, like that of most bravura players, is not 
very full, but it ia sweet and correct. What 
we miss in this gentleman 4s grandeur and 
passion of interpretation, and even the ele- 
mentary lire of temperament ; everything 
flows from his bow with tbe tame smooth- 
ness and delicacy. This waa shown more es- 
pecially in his rendering of tbe second and 
the third movement of Mendelssohn's Violin 



Concerto ; tbey could scarcely have been ex- 
ecuted more neatly, but they might assuredly 
be conceived more broadly and more ener- 
getically. M Marsiek's virtuosity, for which 
in runs no allegro is quick enough, seduced 
him into hurrying the tempo of ihe final 
movement at the expense of a proper balance 
of effect. M. Marsick, whose pleasing youth- 
ful appearance and quiet bearing favorably 
backed up the impression made by his play, 
was rewarded by loud applause and a re -call. 
We are not inclined to class M. Saim-Saeiia's 
Violin Concerto among the most important 
works of it* clever composer, who has. per- 
haps, lately been too prolific. The lsest 
thing about it, we fancy, is its simple clear- 
isess. which renounces all eccentric refinement 
ami false (athoa. On the other band, the 
work offers u» little of value in the way of 
new ideas; we sometimes imagine we are 
listening to a Rode or Beriot restored to 
youth. Beethoven's " March and Chorus " 
from The Ruins of Athens, an oft-heard but 
always highly effective stock piece of the Vo- 
cal Union, concluded Ihe concert, at which 
Herr E. Kremser conducted with his accut- 
id ability. 

Edcard Haksmi k. 



ON ROBERT SCHUMANN'S " MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS." 

by r. l. niTTta. 

(Coneludoi from \mt* 185.) 

It cannot be denied that, in an abstract phil- 
osophical sense, clever writer* may give many 
valuable suggestions for further wsthelie investiga- 
tion ; bat tbey must not flatter thcmsrlvc* that 
without the consummate understanding nn,l 
knowledge of list! material employe.! by the com- 
poser, ibey will be able to build up an a-sthellco- 
musical theory, ignoring or disputing, at the same 
time, Ihe artist's cxpciieoce as laid down in his 
works. Goethe said : 

- Wer Im Welter will 
M» ia lNcai*, s 

It wuuld lead me loo far to follow up Mr. Gur- 
ney'a theoretical subtleties with regard to musi- 
cal criticism. It is not astonishing that a critic, 
standing theoretically on swh a one-sided, narrow 
platform, denies the compoaerlbe power of being 
able to express poetical sentiments, or poetical 
situations as suggested by outward scenes. The 
idea of " poetical conception " claimed by musi- 
cians as lying at tbe basis of Beethoven's and 
other composers' work*, is, therefore, to be aban- 
doned. Poetical conception, imaginable in de- 
tails, doc* not penetrate complex musical struct- 
ure. Such analysis as is usually attempted (for 
example the first movement of the Eraica) may 
be a slight concrete help and of interest, but in no 
way represents » n y mental process in Beethoven. 
The matchless structure stands out to tbe musical 
sense as unalterably rigbl and coherent, and any 
one who appreciates il knows as much, and can 
tell a* little of it* secret, as 
Tlie question will naturally arise 
ven aware of tbe meaning of the word Eruka, 
when he wrote it on the title-page of his sym- 
phony ? Did be write this title, suggesting such a 
world of sentiments and thought*, in contradiction 
to i be nature of bis emotional and mental process 
when In the act of couqiusiiig the work ? 

The above critic let* us infer that Beethoven 
labored under an illusion, that " with Beethoven 
in all bis works the musical impulse came first ; 
the melody might or might not turn out tu pre- 
sent desirable affinities, but il was first and 



foremost- a melody." How could Beethoven's, 
the ctmposer's, in pulse be otherwise than musi. 
cal ? Just as the painter's, the sculptor's, tbe archi- 
tect's, the poet's are, with regard to tbe first 
conception of ibeir respective art-wot ka ! Every 
one of these artists conceive* the idea, i 
late* it in accordance with his special i 
terial. . 
man in his i 

the universal theme, and for men's sensuous ] 
ception art ia created. Emotion is the pri 
source ; and on the basis of emotion, sentiment, 
feeling, thought, the art* build up their different 
forms, r*cb one of them serving as a vehicle for 
tbe different kind of sensations is perceived by 
men's oonsc^ousncs*. Herbert Spencer say* : 
" Sensations excite idrns and emotions ; these, in 
their turn, amuse olher ideas and emotions; and 
so continuously. Hiat is lo say. Ihe tension ex- 
isting In particular nerves, or groups of nerves, 
when ibey yield us certain sensation*, ideas, or 
emotions, generates an equivalent tensson in soma 
other nerve, nr group of nerves, with which 
there is a connection ; the flow of energy passing 
on, Use one Idea or feeling die* in producing lU 
next" 

I think it would he quite a feat of intellectual 
self-denial to remain, while listening to a Beet- 
hoven s; mpbony, in such a one-sided emotional 
torpor, as to do justice to Mr. Curacy'* " inde- 
pendent and isolated position of the emotions 
caused by music ; " and as this writer deniea thai 
music has " any relation to the mental sphere." 
he naturally comes to lis* conclusion, that since 
musk is merely the promoter of isolated emo- 
tional pleasure, there exists in reality very little 
difference between ihe moral effect* of a Beet- 
hoven symphony, and an Italian sentimental aria ; 
for, with regard to formal construction, the aria 
may bo just as perfect as the syiuidiony. Tbe 
difference, it is thought, lies only in the prefer- 
ence this or thai person attaches to the one oe 
til* other style of urosic If this is to b* accepted 
as Use true standard of musical criticism, what an 
absurdity and waste of paper and time il is to 
comment on the superiority of the aesthetic 
beauties of tbe works of Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, /'ina/ore, appealing to a larger class uf 
people. Is consequently to be rated higher ! It is 
therefore not astonishing, while perusing Mr. Gur- 
ney's article on "Music and Musical Criticism," 
to see him land on a peculiarly constructed cos- 
mopolitan platform, — but the cosmopolitan view 
of that kind of musical criticism must be pro- 
nounced as decidedly injurious to the | 
progress of a healthy musical art i" 
Justly remarks H. Spencer in aiiollscr place : 
" That lire cultivation of music lias no effect on 
the mind, few will be absurd enough to contest. 
And if il has an effect, what more natural effect 
is there than thi* of developing our perception of 
the meaning* or inflection*, qualities, and modu- 
lations of the voice ; and giving us a correspond- 
ently increased power of using them." 

All arts having an intimate ideal connection, 
we are justified in perceiving in this particular art 
creation, some of tbe aesthetic qualities uf thai 
oilier. Poetry, for instance, ap|icals to the whole 
imaginative, ideal sense of man : it is, therefore, 
nothing arbitrary lo claim for every other art a 
germ of « poetical conception." And if we go a 
step further, dividing tbe art* into two natural 
categories, those that are perceived by tbe eye 
— tbe plastic arts ; and those that arc perceived 
by the ear — music and poetry, it Is most as- 
suredly more arbitrary to separate music from it* 
natural sister. Although that is more powerful 
in il* principal realm, the representation of emo- 
tion* ; this in that of appealing to tbe more exact 
sense of reflection and thought ; yet the ideal aes- 
thetic thread that connects them, cannot be cut 
asunder without injury, if not to both, at least to 
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one — minic. A composer like Beethoven It no* 
led blindly by the melody," the mere ratal *(■ 
feet, expressing solely ™« vague, iioUted emo- 
tion*; he it enabled to give his firat conception, the 
melody, this or that decided emotional meaning. 
But being well aware of the concrete meaning of 
rhythm in all it* variety and richness, aa well a* 
that of harmony, he ia sure to reach hie artiilic 
purpose*. He i* not iwayrd to and fro by mere 
melodic form, like tlie onesided " melodic " ama- 
teur. The complexity of the •trueture of hi* 
movement i* the process of inspiration, regulated 
by an inevitable natural critical reflection. 

Empirici.ra in art ia unable to build up com 
plea .triature, though Mr. Gurney naively think* 
tbat any one who baa composed a melody moat 
know how a composition i* formed. The true 
compeer, being well aware of hi* power* a* a 
creator, ia enabled to give, at the the very Mart, 
to hi* creation, the peculiar characterittic physi- 
ognomy of an ideal cxiatetwe — to appear a* an 
ideal reflection or symbol of the world aa he arc* 
or conceive* it. The composer cannot tell bow 
ihese idea* come, neither can the painter, nor 
poet — but he can tell very wi II nf what nature, 
character, meaning, they are when they come. 
When Beethoven wrote on the title-page of hi< 
third aympluMiy " Eroica," he waa jiut a* »ure of 
lite inner definite, meaning of Ida work aa Coethe 
w« when be wrote on the title-page of bU drama, 
•• Kau*L" Beethoven knew, of course, the 




'• That would be a 

aound* out not apeecb, no symbol fitted 
the varying movement* of the »oul." 
It waa a pertinent, deep remark of Schumann, 
when, endeavoring to apeak of an important 
work by a new oompoaer, he wiahed to know 
something of the compoaer'a life, character, edu- 
cation, sensibility, etc In rauaie, perhapa more 
than in any of tbe other art*, the composer him- 
self ia the theme of the inner meaning of the 
work- Speaking of a work by L. Schnnke, Schu- 
mann aay* : " It contain* much of himself, hi* na- 
, his eccentriciiy, hi* quick brill- 
Aa an expression of Ilia own Mibjeclive 
we may take that paange from hi* 
to H. Dorn, in wbich he *ay*. .peaking of 
r opposed by F. Wieck : 
" Indeed many mark* of the battle* Clara ha. 
co«t me may have penetrated the mn»ic, and 
were, no doubt, under* tood by you. The Con- 
certo, tbe Sonata, the DaeidMmJ ItriSmtt, the 
KnaUriano, and the A'otxitUM were inspired 
almoal entirely by bar." 

Although Schumann objected to elaborate po- 
etical programme., it waa not that he deprecated 
a biat ai to what the composer meant to exprea. 
by hia work : but be disapproved of It from a 
purely anthetlc point of view ; he did not with 
to have hi* imagination fettered by a circumscrib 



of hia art, for 
He endeavored to portray the grandeur, the 
;le for victory, the resignation, tbe despond- 
after defeat, of a heroic soul. But eon- 1 
sidered in it* true light, these very emotional 
characteristics, a* aroused in the cotnpoeer'a soul, 
on the contemplation of hia subject, were his 
own ; and thu* the artist himself represents tbat 
hero. He did not attempt to give a biographi- 1 
eel aketch of a particular hero, describing hi* 
gait, the favorite color* of hi* clothe?, the firry 
look of hia eye*, etc., aa the poet could ; he (im- 
ply endeavored to imprea* on our soul*, by mean* 
of tbe peculiar power of hia art, the inner life of 
a hero ; and tbat side of the hero'* ideal 
call* forth our sympathy, ami 



all that " light " be was sure to receive from the 
art work itself, without the help of the programme, 
•o explicit in it* expreaaion waa music to him. 
That Schumann was well aware of the one-sided 
critical ami asathetical Btand-point of the 11 mel- 
odic " amateur, may be teen by tbe following 
paaaage : " Melody i* the amateur'* war-cry, and 
certainly music without melody Ls no muaic. 
Tberefbrc, you must understand what amateur* 
fancy the won I mean* : anything easily, rhythmic- 
ally pleating." It 1* quite safe to say, that a critic 
who it everlastingly harping on tbe supremacy of 
melody, and ha* no adequate understanding of 
the diver* ot Iter factor* that enter into a compo- 
sition of large form, is not well qualified to pene- 
trate the complexity of a Beethoven symphonic 
form, and much lata to appreciate the composer's 
■esthetic meaning lying beyond mere pleasing 
melody. " Shall dilettanti pooh pooh things 
aside that havo cost artists weeks, months, year* 
of reflection ¥ " 

From many of hia writings, aa well a* from the 
title* end mottoes he gave hi* composition*, it 
may be gathered that Schumann waa convinced 
of the power of music to express infinitely more 
than merely pleasing tone-furma appealing to 
vague, indefinite emotions. « Muaic i* the mo*t 
modern of all am ; it commenced a* the simple 

The 0 ™ 0 ' f ^ *° rr0W • Bd mlnor ) 

It possesses the power of 
passion*, and therefore it is 
comprehend the more individual matter*, tuch a* 
Beethoven, and Schubert. We have learned to 
exprea* the finer shade* of feeling penetrating 
more deeply into the mysteries of harmony.". . . 
" The cultivated musician may study a Madonna 
by Raphael, the painter a symphony by Mozart 
with equal advantage.". . . " Tbe ■•thetie prin- 
ciple i* tbe tame in all arts, only the material 
differ*.'*. . . Had Shakespeare not existed, 
Mendetasohn'a Muiiumwr Nighl'l Drtam 
teen tbe light — though Beethoven ha* written 
many indeed, but unchriatened ? Tbe following 
paaaage will give ample proof a* to Schumann'! 
belief In the composer's power to impart to hia 
work* poetical expression. Speaking of Berllox'a 
Symphony he says, among other thinga, ■ It 



quiring, at lent, more deliberation than Herr 
Raff 1* in the habit of bestowing even on hit moat 
elaborate work*. Tbat he la ooe of the most re- 
markable instrumental composers of the day can 
scarcely be questioned by any one acquainted 
with bn productions ; but It can alao hardly be 
denied that the rapidity with which he sends 
forth compositions of the most ambitious kind is 
accompanied by a tendency to extreme diffuso- 
oeta, a want of perfect coherence in structure and 
development, and a frequent excess of reitera- 
tion. These, indeed, are the general tendencies 
of the most modern school of composition, which 



seems to be largely influenced by the 
harry to characteristic of life in the present day. 



Hence we have works, a* long a* the longeal by 
the great oompoaer*, given to the public almost 
as soon as tbe ink with wbich they are written ia 
dry ; whereas with the peat cla**ic* of the art a 
sever* course of thoughtful fusion and amalgama- 
tion of materials, and an after-revision of the com- 
plete work, generally preceded it* issue to the 
world. Even the greatest genius can scarcely 
dispense with such processes when desiring to do 
full justice to itself and to the art, and to insure 
permanency for the work. While possessing ex- 
ceptional gift* and powers, Herr Raff apparently 
doc* not submit to these condition*, and among 
many evidence* of thi. bit new symphony may 
seemingly be classed. There are beauties seat- 
point* that are at 
original in treatment, while tbe inetrumenta- 



aa though the I 

gin before it was confined by law* of time, and 
to elevate Itself to more unfettered language, more 
poetk accent — aocb aa we find in the Greek 
Cboru*, the language of the Bible, the prose of 
St. Paul." 

1 must limit myself to the above quotations 
from " Music and Musicians." The intelligent, 
thoughtful reader will be able, while perualng 



lion I* masterly in its command of all tbe ' 
"effect* of orchestral coloring. The tym phony take* 
fully three quarter* of an hour in performance, 
and at tbe close it is impossible to avoid tbe im- 
pression that half that period of time la the utmost 
that its subject matter would justify. It consists of 
four division* — an of/stfre, entitled " Friibling* 
Ruckkehr ; " another cUUgro, M In der Walpur- 
rould gisnacht ; " a taryktlto, with the title, " Mlt dem 
have I ersteo Blumcnatraus ; " and a liua'e r fence, called 
" Wanderlust." tbe principal theme of the first 
movement ('" Spring'* Return ") ia a eery grace- 
ful melody, which i* alternated with other aub- 
jecta with great skill but unnecessary diffuseneaa. 
The following illustration of the Welpurgi* revel* 
it remarkable chiefly for it* very clever *coring, 



to it* ori- being somewhat overstrained in the contrasted 
violence of it* subjects. Tbe gem of tbe «ym- 
phony is tbe third movement, suggestive of tbe 
" Firat Nosegay." This ia so charming in the 
pervading grace of iu melody, to full of Interest 
in the treatment, and to consistent in general de- 
sign and conduct, a* to be free from objection* 
that might be urged against other division* of the 
•ympbony. Tbe close of the fttryaetto, with its 



thi* rich source of intellectual enjoyment, to mat- delicate gradation* of diminishing sounds, left a 
tlply those passage* bearing on the euhject here ( vivid impression of it* beauty. The finale It 



treated, and will agree with Madame Ritter, 
tbat " a code of musical aesthetic* might 
ered " from Schumann'a writing*. 



ing programme j be aaw in a programme 
than the composer was able to indicate b 
prc^ramnse. "It i* the artist, lofty 
•bed light on 



by tbe 



JOACHIM RAFF'S EIGHTH SYMPHONY. 

fs^aes Ins London Daily Wsws-t 
At the seventh concert of the Crystal Palace 
a new symphony by Joachim Raff was performed 
for tbe firat time in England. The eighth work 
of it* kind produced by the prolific composer (a 
ninth having been recently added), this sy as- 
phony, classed as Op. I0J. is written with a pur- 
pose, being entitled FriiAHngilldiujt (Spring 
Sounds). It belong* to the order of so-called 
" programme music," — the grandest and most 
successful example of which is Beethoven'* Pas- 
toral Symphony. Other* by Raff bear specific 
titles, two of which. Lewrt and fm Wal-lt, have 
been heard at the Crystal Palace- In the work 
referred to. tbe composer seems derirou* of 
tbe example of Beethoven, a talk re. 



cbiefly noticeable fur prolonged expreaaion of liv- 
ing trite and uninteresting, and thi ' 
in inverse proportion to their muait 



AN EVENING AT CHOPIN'S. 

sTAttKATID IT Fta-ASa- LMXT. 

It was assuredly not without our having to 
conquer a slightly misanthropical repugnance 
that Chopin could he induced to open bit door 
and hia piano to those who were entitled by 
friendship, as respectful aa it was loyal, to urge, 
him somewhat pertinaciously to such a step- 
More than one of ua, no doubt, recollect* the 
firat ereniag'i gathering extemporised, deapiiu 
bi* refusal, at the lime be lived in tbe Chautaee 
d'Antin. His room, thus unexpectedly invaded, 
waa lighted by only a few tapers, grouped round 
one of Pie vel'a piano*, of which he waa especially 
food on account of their somewhat veiled silver- 
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like sonority, toil of their easy touch, enabling 
him to obtain from them Bounds that anybody 
might have thought proceeded from one of the 
harmonicas of which romantic Germany retained 
the monopoly, and which her old masters, wed- 
ding crystal with water, constructed so ingenious- 
ly. The tact of its corners being lrft in obscu- 
rity appeared to render the apartment limitless 
and merged in the darkness of spue. Here and 
there, In a patch of half light, and enveloped in 



its whitish cover, might be perceived the 
tinct outline of a piece of furniuire, standing erect, 
lika soma spectre listening to the accents which 
had conjured it op. Thu light concentrated 
round the piano fell og the floor, gliding over it 
lika a spreading ware, and combining with the fit- 1 
ful gleams on tbe hearth, whence, however, arose 
from time to time orange-colored flames, short and 
thick, like so many curious gnomes attracted by 
son mil of their own language). A single portrnit, | 
that of a pianist, a sympathetic and admlrinc | 
Invited as the constant auditor of 

■r, to murmur, and to die away upon the 
uf the instioaenu as on tbe sea-shore, 
■tear which be was placed. Tbe reverberating 
surface of lite looking-glass, by a happy chance, j 
reflected, to double tbem in our eyes, nothing 
save the fine oval face and the silky lacks which 1 
so many pencils have copied, and which have 
jujt been reproduced by the graver lor those who 
are charmed by an elegant pen. 

Gathered around the piano in the zone of lic;ht 
were grouped several beads of brilliant renown. I 
There was Heine, the saddest of humorists, list- ; 
•ning with a compatriot's Interest to accounts 
Chopin ^ave him concerning tbe mysterious 
country which bis airy fancy also haunted, and 
tint fairy regions of which he also had eiplored. 



half a word and at half a tone, and the 
answered by astounding recitals the 
the poet a«ked him in a whisper about the un- 
known countries, and even about the " Isughing 
nymph " who bad her horue there. On the 
evening to which we allude, Meyerbeer, for 
whom tbe expressions of admiration have long 
since been exhausted, was sealed next to Heine 
Himself a humorist, with his Cyclopean construc- 
tions, be spent long periods enjoying the delecta- 
ble pleasure of following In detail the arabesques 
which enveloped in a transparent blonde net-work 
Chopin's thoughts. Further on was Adolphe 
Nourrit, that noble artist, passionate and ascetic 
at one and tbe same time, dreaming of the future 
with the fervor of U» Middle Age*, a sincere and 
almost austere Catholic, who, in tbe later years of 
his lifts, refused to lend hia talent to aught like 
superficial sentiment, and who served art with 
chaste and enthusiastic respect, accepting it in 
It* divers manifestations, and considering it on 
all occasions only as a holy tabernacle, the 
beauty of which was the tfUrtulor of Ik* Tru*. 
Secretly undermined by a melancholy passion for 
the beautiful, his 'orrhead teemed already to be 
growing into marble under the fatal shadow 
which the outburst of despair never explains, un- 
til it is too late, to mankind, so eager to learn 
the secrets of the bear), and so unfit to guess 



(ingle tree, a single branch, a single motive, hap- 
pily and broadly treated. 

Eugene Delacroix remained silent, absorbed by 
the apparitions which filled the air, ami whirh 
we thought we heard rustle past us. . . . Was 
he asking himself what palette, what brushes, 
what canvav he would need to endow those ap- 
paritions with the life of his art? Was he ask- 
ing himself whether the canvas he had to find 
was one woven by Arachn". the brush a brush 
made out of a fairy's eyelashes, and the palette 
a palette prepared with the vapors of the rain- 
bow ? Was be smiling inwardly, well pleased at 
such suppositions, and abandoning himself en- 
tirely to the impression which gave tbem birth, 
thanks to the al traction lelt by son.c men nf 
sreat talent for those who are their op|tosites ? 
foe one among us who appeared nearest the 
tomb was Miekiewicz, the aged survivor of tiroes 
that were no more. He listened to tho Caonfs 
llintariqun which Chopin translated into dramatic 
creations, in which, side by side with tbe popular 
text of the Polish hard, were once more heard, 
under the musician's fingers, the, shock of arms, 
the song of the victors, the festival hymns, the 
lamentations of the Illustrious prisoners, and the 
ballads on tlte dead heroes. Together the two 
recalled to mind the long series of glorious events, 
of victories, uf kings, of queens, of Iwtmen, . . , 
till the old man, taking the present fur an illu- 
sion, thought they were all resuscitated, so much 
life was there in their mere phantom*. Sepa- 
rated from aught else, the outline of Mlcklewicx 
stood out sombre and dumb ; Dante of the 
North, be appeared always to find "a foreign 
land bitter." 

Buried In an arm-chair, with her elbow resting 
on a small table, sat Madame Sand, curiously at- 
tentive awl gracefully subjugated. Site invested 
what was going on with all the reverberation of 
her own ardent genius, which was gifted with tbe 
rare faculty, reserved for only a lew chosen br- 
ings, of perceiving lit* beautiful under all the 
forms of art and of nature, — a faculty identical 
possibly with that ncovl right which all nations 
have recognised in inspired women. 



ance of escape from the charmed island and of 
safe return to Ithaca. 

In lite second scene Odysseus and bis com- 
rades come to the bounds of the deep flowing 
ocean, — a place where there is access to tbe 
underworld. Here ho invoke* the souls of tbe 
dead, much as a modern inquirer would consult 
There are weird cb 



Hiller, also, was there ; with talent allied to 
of Chopin, he was one of Cbopin'a most 
We frequently met at hi* 
svioo* to the grand works he 
, the first being his remark- 
able oratorio, Die ZmtOruny Jertualrmi. he was 
writing piece* for the piano, some of which, en- 
titled F.i wltt. sketches full of vigor and perfect 
in their drawing, remind us of the studies of fbli- 
aje in which landscape painter* reproduce by 



-ODYSSEUS,- BY MAX BRUCH.' 

A*OUMR.XT. 

The book of the Odysseus, written by the poet 
Graff, is called Scene, from the Odyssey." It 
gives in lyrical form some of the adventures 0 f 
Ulysttc* (Odysseu. in the Greek) in hi. wander- 
ing return from the siege of Troy to his own king- 
dom, Ithaca. The title indicates a series of dis- 
connected picture* or situations; but, after all. 
the story is told almost as consecutively as in 
Homer's great poeui from which it is taken. The 
order of events is changed somewhat, fur tbe ap- 
parent purpose of ensuring the presence of a male 
chorus throughout the cantata. In the original, 
lite companions of Odysseus had perished before 
lie reached Calypso's isle. 

Tbe first scene is in the island of Calypso. 
Almost ten year* have passed since the fall of 
Troy. The bright-haired Helen, for whose re- 
covery » many drew swords and died," has been 
carried by her busltand to her home. The Greek 
princes who survived the war have reached their 
native land, — all but Odysseus. He, after long 
wandering, is thrown upon Calypso's isle, and for 
•even yean ba* lain in the enchanted realm of 
tbe sea-nymph. In the first chorua. Calypso's 
maidens tell of their queen's unrequited love for 
the stranger. He sings a song of homesickness 
and longing for hi* faithful wife, Hermes, nics 
tenger of the gods, arrives, and give* hiui aasur- 

^T^tms by 



a medium. 1 nere are weird choruses of the de- 
parted — ch.hiren and bride* and youth* and old 
men ; and the ghoal* t f Teiresi**, the soothsayer, 

— a bass voice, — and Antikleia, the hero'* 
mother, — an alto, — announce tlte chances of his 
return, and the dangers be must still encounter. 

Tito third scene i* the famous passage uf 
Odysseus by tlte isle of the Sirens. He b*« 
stopjsed the ears of his companions, that ihs-r 
tuny not be drawn to the shore by the song of 
the enchantresses, and ha* caused himself to be 
bound to the mast, and forbidden his friends to 
loose him, however he may implore, — a not un- 
necessary precaution, if the veritable strain was 
as fascinating a* that in the cantata. 

The fourth arena 1* a storm at sea- The 
tempest is worked up by orchestra and chorus 
with tremendous effect. The ship of Odysseu, is 
wrecked, anil his companions perish ; bat Leu- 
kotliea, tbe sea-nymph, appears to Odysseus, and 
under her protection be plunges into the water. 
She and Iter sister-nymphs tins, "We'll bear 
thee and guide thee sale." Tbe wood crwtetl 
harbor appears; and tbe number ends with a 
lovely chorua of rest and sleep. 

The fifth scene is Penelope's moerning, a pa- 
thetic song of sorrow fur the unknown fate of her 
husband and of her son Tclcmachus, who bee 
gone in que it v< his father. 

In the sixth scene we return to Odysseus, es- 
caped fnsm hia shipwreck, naked and alone, u|»n 
lite land of the Pbssacians. The king's daughter, 
Nausikaa, and Iter maidens are playing ball and 
singing a charming song and chorus as they play. 
Odysseu. presents himse lf a* uto.le.lly as circum- 
stances permit, and invokes the pity of Nausikaa. 
A beautiful duet follows, " Strangers and beg- 
gar* come ever from Jove ; relief should be speedy 
and cheerful." He is clothed, fed, and carried 
to the palace. 

'ill- seventh scene Is the banquet of the Pbav 
acians, at which the straisger is received with a 
chorus of welcome. The bards — tenors and 
basses in unison — sing of the fortunes of the 
Greek heroes, and allude lo tbe unknown fate of 
Odysseus. Tbe stranger weeps, ami the king 
lite reason of hi* sorrow. Od v saeus an- 
himself, and prays a friendly escort 10 
hi* home. The quartet and chorus 

— •' Nowhere abides such delight a* in tlte I 
stead " — are built upon one of 
melodies in the cantata. A chorus of i he people, 
speeding the parting guest, ends the number. 

Meantime the young nobles of Ithaca and the 
neighboring islands hate been swarming in the 
palace of Odtsseus, and devouring bis substance, 
each Importunate for tlte hand uf the supposed 
widow. Penelope puts them off unit she haa 
finished a certain web she is weaving, and care- 
fully unravel* each night what she ha* wrought by 
day. The eighth scene present- her at her loom, 
praying, as she weaves, for her husband's return. 

Tlte ninth scene is tbe homeward voyage. 
Tbe helmsman, a bass voice, sings a song, as tbe 
boatmen row, and Odysseus slumbers. Still 
sleeping, he is placed upon tbe shore of hi* own 
country, and the song of tbe boatmen U beard 
dying away in the distance. Odysseus 
and tbe goddos Pallas appears, and • 
her aid in recovering his kingdom and wife frem 
the besieging suitors, Short work is made of the 
suitor*. The tenth scene contain* the meeting 
of Odysseus and Penelo|ie, and the cantata eud* 
with lite rejoicing uf the people- 
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TALKS ON ART. — SECOND SERIES. 1 

Or MB. WILLIAM M. 
lilt I 

XV1H. 

Get the general form, lightly ; next the shad- 
o«, loosely, — not too much indicated. Having 
blocked it out, begin to define form*, giving those 
line* which are moat elusracteristic. Don't keep 
np this white-washing proccM of pat, patting ! 
"1 grow soft/, softy. 



" t 'm afraid of losing my drawing I " 
Lok it, Iom it? Why, yon wem to think that 
your drawing is good, you are *o anxious to k<<ep 
it. Throw it away t Drawing I* not one of the 
" lost MU." If you do Iom it, you can find it. 

You are all too intelligent to draw. You teem 
to aay, " This model ha* black hair. Black, black, 
black I " and you get it nothing but black. Why, 
the light on a*toTe-pipc i* whiter than the shadow 
oo a while ablrt. You all know too much 



Everything that you know you put down in black 
line*. You know that «be ha* a line between her 
lip., and you make a note of it with charcoal ; 

lb black, all your note* are black. 



appreciates its aims would only tend us in Ibe 
name of one new subscriber, it would mil I 
only place the Journal at once on a firm 
footing, but would enable us to add to the 
amount, the variety, and excellence of iu 
content*. Has it not earned the right to live 
and to improve ? 



Is that all the charcoal you have ? You 
to be trying to " make it go round," — like board- 
ing-school butler. 

You nut set yourselves ahead by studying 
fine things. If you don't you never will do them. 
I've told you over ami over agnin whose works 
to draw, — Michael Angelo, Raphael, Albert Dii- 
rer. Han. Holbein. Manlegna. Get bold of some- 
thing of theirs; hang it up in your room | trace 
it, copy it, draw it from memory over and over, 
until you «<ca it, as you own '• Caaabianca," and 
" Mary had a Hi tie liuub." You can't draw an 
eye well until you know how some great master 
has drawn it. That's why, in Europe, they 
would make you draw three years from the antique 
before they would allow you to touch a brush. 

But 1 want you to get moru lun out of your 
work, so I let you go ahead by first atudylug 
" mines" Now, as you ire strong on mane*, 
don't keep eternally working oo what 1* your 
strong point. Find out where your work Is weak, 
ami slrenjrthen thai. If you were going to raise 
a plain, would you cover it with little pile* of 
earth, or would you put 'it all in one pile, and 
by and by let it topple over ? 

" But what if we are in the bottomless pit and 
can't see our way out of It? * 

You 'II have so large a number of people with 
you that you won't be lonely, and can have a jolly 
good time. Besides, being at the bottom, you 
can get no farther iluan, and will soon begin to 
go up. And it '* going on and up that 's the fun 
of studying, not tho arriving at a place. Arriving 
b the end. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Harvard Musical Association. — The 
fifteenth serie* of Symphony Concerts opened on 
Thursday afternoon,' December 11, with a much 
larger audience, and with belter promise alto- 
gether, than for several year* pasL The orches- 
tra, enumerated on the programme a* forty-seven 
instrument*, was still further • increased by the 
addition of two more second violins, so that it 
really counted forty-nine. The continued ami 
thorough drill which its nucleus (the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra) has for several months received 
from Hcrnhard Lisiemann, told in the well formed 
habit* and improved morale of all the work of 
this much larger combination, — the strings num- 
bering twice as many as those of the Philhar- 
monic, — and Mr. Llatemann himself was at the 
head of ihe violins, inspiring their performance 
with new life and certainty. We give once mote 
the programme, which proved on the whole ex- 
tremely interesting and impressive: — 



Trio Concerto, hi C, for 

Violoncello. Op. M SwlAnrcw. 

Albert. — l-siyo. — Rondo alia foIWs. 
0. W. Snowier, Mward lleinatudalil, scad 
Frederick Gifts. 
Msrolis Noctures, from - l/Eahnes da deist " 
- Rip Vsa Winkle" (Erst lime) 



Notice. — Our Journal for 1880, Vol. 
XL-, will be mailed as usual to all the pres- 
ent subscriber*, unless we receive an order 
to discontinue it- A prompt remittance will 
oblige the publisher*. 

Subscribers living in musical circles, or 
member* of musical societies, are requested to 
raise club* among their friends, to whom the 
Journal will be fumi-hed at reduced rale*, 
namely ! for five copies, $10 ; for ten copies, 
$20, and an extra copy lo the sender. 

If every friend who values the paper and 



Fifth Sjruphooy, in C minor. Op. *7 

The performance of the Schubert Overture, so 

aol^lightfuTaod M of'tSBtm and' 'sunshine, in 
the lighter part, revealed at once the quality and 
temper of the orchestra. It wa* given to the 
general satisfaction, even of the most critical. 
W* are not without sympathy with some who 
have complained of the Trio f Concerto of Beet- 
hoven as being too long and prolix in its first 
and third movements ; and we felt moreover that 
live great Music Hall wa* hardly the place for 
the best effect of the three concerted instruments 
dealing in so much bravura and ra|H*d ornamental 
passage- work. Yet it is a composition full of fine 
thoughts, well rewarding study. Toe opening, 
by the orchestra, i* of that pregnant sort, giving 
assurance of something growing, something com- 
ing, which i* so characteristic of Beethoven. Iu 
theme i* most *ugge*tive ; and it U worked out 
with masterly skill, and imaginatively, only at 
tiresome length, with what seems, if lo fact it 
be not, too much literal reiteration. The Largo, 
on the other band, loo short, it wonderfully beau- 
tiful, deep, serene, religious In it* feeling. And 
the Finale might be called the masterpiece of all 
i Police**, *o full it is of piquant life and grace 
and unflagging enthusiasm, but for it* excessive 
length again. The three principals were quite 
, at home in tlieir work, and gave on the whole an 
! excellent Interpretation. The thin tooe of Mr. 
| Heimendabl's violin wa* somewhat disappointing 
in so large a place, nor wa* hi* intonation al- 
ways faultless, but his execution was sure, and 
I clear and brilliant. Mr. Giese'. 'cello tooe is 
I something marvelous in its beauty, iwcetnea* (at 
I least In the upper range) and fullness; although 
; in the energy of bis attack in the lower note* it 
, is sometimes rough. Hi* phrasing i* matterly, 
moat satisfactory ; and there ii a graceful ease 
! ami con amort in hi* playing which i* quite de 
llghtful Mr. Sumner achieved the difficult pi«no 
i part with his accustomed even, fluent style. 



The extremely interesting and poelij work of 
Berlioz from which Ihe Afore** Nocturne was 
taken was described at length in our last num- 
ber. Tbii little night patrol of Herod'* soldier, 
in tlte streets „f Jerusalem, on the eve of the 
of the innocents, hi* a singularly im- 
am! Oriental tone and color. It* 
rhythm, however, i» anything bat marlisl. The 
movement I* rather of people huddled together 
in leisurely disorder, and its whole *tyle *o pasto- 
ral and peaceful, that we could more easily imag- 
ine It to mean a Cat even, or say the Holy Fam- 
ily on its journey into Egypt. The march begins 
in the distance, where you hear nothing but the 
measured, muffled beat of the bass. As soon ss 
the movement grows distinct, the violin* set in 
with a melody which is more cantatU* and senti- 
mental than march-like. It is only when it gets 
nearer that you bear a quickstep motive, a little 
I pward phrase of horns, which reminds one very 
■ >uch of Schubert's marches. But, as in the 'ex- 
tracts we have lately beard from "The Flight 
into Egypt," there ia a beautiful, romantic rain- 
{ling of soft reed tones now and then, which ha* 
a delicate and characteristic charm. The piece 
was nicely played. 

Mr. Cbsdwick's Overture more titan justified 
the Interest with which it was anticipated. It 1* 
a fresh, genial, thoroughly well- wrought, consist- 
ent, charming work. A* in most Overtures with 
title*, and no opera to follow, it may be hard to 
trace the story of Rip Van Winkle through it. 
The introduction, with its violoncello phrase, may 
mean, to be sure, the waking of the sleeper; 
there are weird, strange hint* perhaps of the 
scene on the mountain ; a sinking lo sleep, and 
a half revival of conwimssoes* again with the 
same 'cello phrase, ami thrn a bright and excit- 
ing finale which may be the scene in the village 
square with all the life and bustle of the triumph- 
ant revolution. But all this is of slight ac- 
count compared with the musical theme* and 
progress and symmetrical unfolding of the work. 
The slow Introduction impressed us as the finest 
part ; Is opens rich and broad, awl when the 
hoi s come in it I* positively stirring. The two 
principal themes, worked up singly and together 
throughout the long Allegro, are hnppUy chosen 
and effective. The instrumentation ia rich and 
varied, full of pleaaing contrasts, never glaring, 
but all artistically !>l..n ' -d ; Indeed, the 
man seems entirely at oma in th 
We perceived none of.tt tat trail* of W*gne 
which some have fell theus*elvi called upon to 
find in hi* scoring ; the bra**, u be sure, is freely 
used, but only richly, not over.kuwrringly. Each 
Instrument la sympathetically treated in accord- 
ance with it* genius. The whole piece is cer- 
tainly effective, and more than merely pleaaing. 
If it have no very marked, decided originality, it 
betray* no slavish imitation ; it is uncommonly 
free from Mcndelsaohnlan echoes ; perhaps it sug- 
gest* Rietx now and then ; but for the most part 
it only shows that his productive spirit ha* I 
cradled in the home and atmosphere of all g 
music, in the Leipzig of the past and of I 
The Overture was received with the be 
applause and every sign of tatisfa 
must have been gratifying to the'frieod* of the 
young man from hi* native city, Lawrence, of 
this Stole. Il will doubUea* be repeated in a 
future concert of the series. We desire to cor- 
rect an impression very natural. y conveyed by 
the word* in which ihe success of Mr. Chad- 
wick'* Overture at the annual examination in 
Leipzig was referred lo on the programme ; the 
expression " won the palm " was figurative, mean- 
ing that it won the chief praise of the critics, 
and not that it took the prize, for i 
awarded upon these occasion*. 

The concert ended grandly with the 
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Fifth Symphony. It it too much to say that it 
never had a better rendering in Bolton ? Tbi« 
moat familiar of all Symphonies, a household 
word with u. for forty yean, still hold, an audi- 
ence spell bound aa almost no other work, — at 
least when it ia so well interpreted, so powerfully 
brought out. The veteran Conductor, Carl Zer- 
rahn, may weU feel prond of that day'a work. 
And, foil of solid matter aa the programme was, 
the whole waa over at ten minutea abort of two 



Madame Luisa Camaxi gave the firat of 
her serins of four concerts on December 3, In 
Mechanics' Hull. The occasion waa interesting 
in many ways, notably so from the fact of ita 
bringing before the public the indisputably fine 
result* of Mine. Cappianl'a teaching, in the shape 
of several of her advanced pupils! Miue. Cap- 
piani herself ia a maater of Italian i 
ing; ahe both 



•c sing- 



haa the power of embodying the tradition 
musk of Donizetti, Roaainl, Verdi, and 
beer. Whatever one may think of tbia sort or 
innate, considered from a purely musical point of 
view, there ia no doubt that it demands a per- 
fection of vocal method and technique which can 
have only a salutary influence whan applied to 
every school of vocal com jioait ion. In live mat- 
ter of atyle there may be serUxr* distinctions to he 
drawn, but in the matter of vocal training the 
Italian school ia unapproai hed. One cannot but 
foe) that Donizetti, Verdi, and Meyerbeer have 
not that commanding position on our concert 
alage which they once held. Yet they have not 
been baniahed from it. and there seems to be no 
probability of their being so for some time to 
come. It ia a natter of great importance that 
the style of singing which the worka of these com- 
posers demand should be perpetuated. It baa in 
it the element, of all fine .Urging, and the modi- 
ncations to be made in it when applying it to 
music of other schools are allaht and secondary. 
The alnger who cannot sing Di pttcalar ignMlt, 
or Wotli, ah, m'otli, thoroughly wall, can have little 
hope of doing much that Is artistically satisfying 
with In del Leben'e FmMingilaffrn^ or the grand 
aria in the •• Freischliiz." The perfection of vocal 
method and atyle that ia required by " Spirto 
nentU " will enable a singer to to surpass bis lose 
rival In 
The impn 



accomp 
bert aor 



singing a Franz or Schu- 
lasion made bv Mmc. Cap- 
pianl's pupil, waa a singularly fine one ; a certain 
amateurish nervouauesa in face of an audience 
waa, of course, unavoidable ; but the tone was 
well and securely formed, the phrasing broad 
and vital, without ungraceful allding from one 
note to another. In a word, the pupil. 
th.it they comprehended the giat 
lion, and were in a fair way to make the noble 
atyle of singing a second nature. Mm.. Cap- 
pi ani's own selections, embracing tome of the 
larger forms of dramatic song ami some charming 
things by Robert Franz, were unreservedly en- 
joyed. 

Variety waa given the concert by some ex- 
cellent piano-forte playing by Mr. Hancbett and 
Mmc. Constance Howard, the latter a pupil of 
Mr. Sherwood. Tbia lady made a decidedly 
brilliant impression. She has a finely developed 
technique, and playa with both fire ami discretion. 
Her performance of one of Liazt'e Hungarian 
Rhapaodlea waa especially creditable. We hope 
to have fuller opportunity at some future time to 



r. — The second sea- 
opened 
, Dec. 10. at 



son of 



and numerous audience that graced these con- 
certs from the first. The majority, we fancy, 
were disappointed at not finding that arrange- 
ment of the hall which added so much to the 
social, genial aspect, and to the henr*y enjoyment 
of the concert, last year, when lb* artiste were 
placed on a platform in the middle of the square 
room, surrounded by the listener*. The return 
to the ordinary plan of having the audience all 
face tbe music In stiff rows may have some acous- 
tical advantages, but the sympathetic listening 
mood waa chilled proportionally ; it la a good 
thing to have the hearer meet the musical inten- 
tion half way ; many a shade of discord, many a 
tittle deviation from absolute precision of outline, 
is virtually (subjectively) canceled by that wise 
■ion In our nature. 
The programme conaisted of just two works, 
both in the Sonata form of aeveral movements, 
namely, a Quartet by Haydn, and a Quintet by 
Beethoven. The interpreters were the newly 
organized Mendetaaohn Quintette Club, consist 
ing of Edouard Heimendahl, first violin, Gustav 
Dannreutber. second violin, Thomas Ryan, first 
viola, Cart Meisol (an old Iriend whom it ia pleas- 
ant to see back here again), second viobi, and 
Frederick Giese, violoncello. Tbe Club, all 
youthful looking men, with the exception of ita 
one surviving founder, Mr. Ryan, waa never so 
finely constituted. The new violinist, Mr. Hei- 
mendahl, aa we have said above, ha. rather a 
•lender tune, but his execution is intelligent and 
nice, and he prove, himself an excellent quartet 
leader. The cellist is a decided gain, with his 
beautiful, rich tone, sometime, eounding like a 
wind instrument, hia faultless phrasing, his great 
power, and freo-and-eaay, yet firm, sure atyle. 
The rendering of the Haydn Quartet — a light 
and graceful, in the Scherzo and Presto finale 
even playful one (it i. in F, fl.it, sometime* 
marked Op. S3. No. i). — was highly satisfactory, 
indeed delightful, putting tbe hearer In the best 
state of appetite for the richer, deeper, more im 
passioned Quintet of Beethoven, the old favor- 
ite in C, Op. JS (Com p. 1S01), which was also 
given last year. Tbi. was very impressively ren- 
dered, and the exceptionally abort, though rich 
feast was over in an hour and a quarter, sending 
us all home with an appetite for more ; would it 
not be safe to make a little more out of such 
choice opportunities, — to the extent at least of 
one shorter piece ? 

PniLiiAKMOKlc OacHttSTRA. — While the 
larger and purely classical Symphony Concerts 
have begun, tbe .mailer nucleus orchestra of Mr. 
Liitemano, with ita more mixed and " popular " 
programmes, and ita plentiful encores, ha* com- 
pleted the course laid out for itself for the pres- 
ent. The fourth concert (Dec. 5) offered extra 
bait for audience in the announcement of the 
veteran Norwegian violinist. Ole Bull, 
the crowd as ever. He has the same 

of tone ; the same perfection in 
arta of violin put) ing, such aa 
hi. pure high flageo- 
let tones, hi. rare faculty of playing abort canta- 
bile .train, in four-part harmony, etc. Also the 
aame dreamy, wild, old bard-like rhapsodizing 
style of seeming improvisation in rather vague 
and fiin.nl- >> compositions of hia own, as illus- 
trated this time in a piece called " Visions." 
Besides this be played a Fankvu Hmgroitt, by 
Ridley- Kohne, with a great deal of spasmodic, 
audden accent, and a great deal of fowl pursuing 
of a receding tone (after hia old way) into nn- 
fathomed depths of alienee- There waa encore 
after encore, answered with fantauic variation, 
upon popular melodies, after the well-known man- 
ner of the man. 

There waa also another attraction in the first 





appearance, after an absence of seven vrars 
abroad, of the singer Miss Sara Barton, who lias 
many friends about here. In a grand Aria from 
Meyerbrer'a Prophet : " L'ingrato m'abbnndona." 
she, revealed a voice of very large calibre »n<l 
power, musical in the higher tones, descending to 
great contralto depths, where the tones, though 

a well-tauBhl 

fire. Her moat obvious defect In 
too much of the staccato, setting the notes apart ; 
which In her later pieces, .lower melodies, tliu 
" Lost Chord," by Sullivan, and " Hume. Sweet 
Home," for a recall, seemed like planting esu-li 
note like a separate mile-stone in a painful pil- 
grimage; bolh were wing ealretncly slow, — per- 
haps the fouli, in part, of the organ accompani- 
ment. 

Tbe concert opened with the first movement 
(new) of a Syniplsony for organ ami orchestra, 
by Guiluiant, — a clear, decided, almost march- 
like movement, in which the organ (played by 
Mr. C. II. Morse) kept remarkably well up with 
the orchestra. The com|x»ilion i. so interesting 
like to hear tliu whole of li. An 
( • Gretchen "). from Liszt's AW 
Sin/onie, was suave indeed, cloylngly so. and too 
much in the tints* sentimental vein of Wagner ; 
what is worse, you felt no progress in it ; it 
seemed s| .ell-bound to one spot aa In a night- 
mare ; it reminded na of a bear faatened to a 
atakr, reetlraaly traveling round and round in hia 
own truck.. Doubtless ingeniously inalrumented, 
and finely played. The •• Rouet d'Oraphule," of 
Saint-Saena, was again performed wiih exquisite 
precision, delicacy, and fine spirit. Mozart's 
"Musical Joke" [Uutikaliieher Spat'), for 
strings and horns, is a take-off of the Innocent 
and painfully serious efforts of a party of rustic 
amateurs (.Wuafltinten) to execute a piece of sev- 
eral mn* fluent* in very common-place and literal 
classic form. It is entirely empty of ideal con- 
tents, and a little tedious for our day. But it 
has aoroc amusing hits, such as silly cadenza* 
lengthened out wiih pride, idenly «f barren Jf/f*', 
hopeless dilemmas with tlse burns, and in the 
finale a brave attempt at fugue, where Dm geu 
qi Icly through and waits lor Coaaea. W.dicrs 
•• Invitation to the Waltz." the Berlioz adapta- 
tion, closed tho concert, and waa the beat number 
of the programme. 

The last concert (Satcrdi ) afternoon, Dec. 18) 
waa aa follows : — 

Uwlan " Midauitimer Nkrtu's Ikaaun " . .MW«baAa. 
AtWrrmtn Scherzando from Srnipbflsjw In v , 

No 8 6WW*. 

La Cantlva 

Miss Ita Webb. 
First sjhI Srnad Morrownta from 1st Co«*fto, 

M. 

(Wit* Orchestral accompaniment.) 

ft* 

Song •• Maid of Atbana " .... 

Miss It* Webb. 

Walta. •IJl. lrln.eaaav.h " J. I 

a. Ifimzarian Dance, No. x ..... J* 

». Cbopla Nocturne ...... A K'sttrtay. 

Tlieothev d'Adamowakl. 
"Carnival ia Paria." B|aaorie Svemitem, 

Tbe fairy Overture and the Beethoven Alle- 
gretto were delightfully presented. But to our 
feeling, and no doubt that of many more, the 
Ruff " Leo no re " movements, tbe Svendsen " Car- 
nival," both very skillful and ingenious, and even 
the Hungarian Khapawly (for orchestra), ■ 
kind of thing which has 
nvyrd and too apt tohaunl 
far leas edifying than that buoyant and I 
Strauss wa.tr. which is all that it pretend, to be ; 
and absence of pretension is a rare charm now*- 
day.. 
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We own to being captivau.l by llat very nrijv. 
Hial, br»titlful, anal loaichini; khij of llc'rlbi*, 
lite " Cnptlrr." ami by Mi«« \Vel*h'* a; m|».«- 
tVii-: Mil • -prvivct irn'k'rlua td it* aevernl 
•Uinta*. I'Arb of which had it a nun pant*', 
abdicate iircha-tlral ncraHii|i.urnnrnt. fainim*!'* 
*> Mnkl of Allien*," llmn»li » |*tnnl »on- »n<l mil 
*uti|5, miinib-'l i'iinini>Hi[iliu'« nllcr It- Thn lwi> 
MMnwHa Intni M*- llrinh'n Violin Coiw. rHs 
la G minor, were r-trainely mli reiki-', foil nf 

ricrlinj. i« rill mailt r, Waimtrait nut In • ni««larly 

manner ; ami tbn joiin- IVIinli vlolintat wiv* tU 
Iri* Iml in llnir int.r|.r. tellon, |..ityin- with e.g-or' 
•n>l IWfMwi, willi bra -tllli of atyle, anal whh rt- 
lim-mml wnl true feeling-. Hi* ia tbn m-ia-Hlee 
nn<l inootly tcvii|irrniiirnt whirh It not »lwnj-» M 
it* larat, an mnny with lea* nm-io unit leaa gen'ma 
in thrro are. lb. aiti.illrr picim. t-io. were vrry 
finch pi*) ' .I ; but ln-t of nil »;w ibit •' la****) " 
by WicnUwrki, which br pbvcl ron enturr! fair 
aa encu' . with Mr. Unpen, with wltntii hv ha* 
a perfect tiailcr*inmliia|>, fur nretini|a.iiil«l at the 

) lur it- 1 lis other eiH-uro piece, " The 

Wilrhe«' Dance,'" by lle'iini, i» lc>» aililcd to 
AaJaiuowaki ; lie phiyt it too l>t for nny clear, 
bohl ontlinv, nor It tli« piece wurlh tbn pain*. 

The concert w*» well alten<k'<l, ami tit* whole 
acftei hat created confidence in Mr. Liftrmiuin'i 
ami the mueiuiitna' effort toclnblUh a wellnlrilM 
I oTehi-ttr*. whk-b tlisll bo permanent, con- 
nae here at I he centre, ami in oilier 
reach. The next immtrtnnl 
I of the niiibarnwoW will br in the Univcr- 
thy concern at Cambri.lse ; whitt it will then 
undertake la not yet ntn-le known. Wr woiihl 
arrioualy wijsct, howevrr, In all klinlncaa, the 
correction of two obviona brill in the r<«vecrt» it 
has already r;i»cn : (1) '' l, ir caccaaive len»lh, 
i the imlnlgcnce of crcorce: (i) the over- 
of the prosramnn-a wilh tn mac* of the 
effect m.nlc, wh.rh. in epite of its bri.l- 
nal iageneiti, very toon grow. Iicavy, in 



On »«i t-inj rwnliNjt, No*. 0, tar Oratorio Society 
give we l.hjnt. and dad U ninai admirable, ten Mr. M l.ll- 
ih-t and tliw Ihwtll won new Iaun4< fnr tU*niarlr*s uid 
th< cWciit «"rk waa tanfally ami aiiirtkallj *». 

A mien. 

R — TV* PfcllliwiOTiile tlnK nf Nrw Y»rt, c»>« 



l"r« 

Uir ~**t* S«Vr nf Ma mrirtim Tan«Uy 
IVirirrinc Hull. '11m |««;nuunH 
you wiN et.wra : — 

IJiwrtrl, I If. 41 

Saint*, ltuw anil VWtm Of. 71 
Mruri AmuM u>4 



lie. i, U 



Mr. K. lUwinwiU 

Ituio Qidmrt, <V •» • • B «Majanfc 

An •Itrnlkn ami np|<Trlalba amllniee, of nrtbtm all 
bttit^rH tw-r«(«i«. lUlrttno Ut a careful anH arli.lk rvtnkrt"r 
,.r il.r al...vc mIkImn. n>« SctnuiiaMi (Jiaulrt la «!•■)§ 
anity, aiwt wm |ita)r4 n|."' thk orcaalon with (ml ran 
«»l liilliliib*—; Ihr Srlirr»«M aUaUy writ *m», iM rr- 
tbrlxl eirat nxlll "r™ Mr. An»4J »i»l lilt able raaaJaM*- 
TV 1 4,11, ml Sooaia bj lialTwat m|il««liy |ilajna l>j Men 
AriK.H *u4 llimiMrU: Ilie lallrr ami lenwai, liotrnJ. rierlW 
hini'lr, r. -r lie ..r lli.-t l,..l„'^"l hi Ma atltal t.ollatllac, are ] 
n«4 In) nlli-lly lir<"« H" (aria that Ihr (aalal — II eant 
at all — arniat W kuKllnl (if l, Ml n|4t~.i I* iHnralile) 
with Ihr nlr«™t r»rr a»l ikli'.'j It ia lij mi aanna rer- 
lain Dial Ike rrallT artMIe rWi»r.t, ahkk la lerbam lalent 
In Jlr. U.'a «T tn ..i«ii-w, »■•» ««* )<t awert llarlf la a 
anrlliv and cmlifiinc manner: at all rmiu Ma Hbeia aa 
T.ar-l'.j e.o.i..u irre l, v My endltaU* t* Ma lu>, Hi- 
mrnt, a»l a a tf ■ailaal 

Tlw Oiklanaili laainlet b an uncnirf-.l nlbar, and U a 
■triaiMj; HIiwlralitHi of tUe war In «a>irh ma«krlai»ly trrat- 
mnit ran U n|>n«M ui.,n thrntM ai«! aniliiea ll.«l are 
aaaVtdabi) em-w^Jae. and In ««. l-aiw«. ™, irieM. 
It ia wrarnonw t.) rraami of Ha r.r,..i,r length. It aw 
•>4I ftajed hj Mr. I(».i.i,irll and Ihr <luh. 

Tliia aino? rhah la «kilh<< a ca|01a1 a- 4k hrra and draierra 
hi-uly rnooirako-niriil; oinre the dayt tit the M ■>,,, and 
l i,,,,,'.. renmia we hate hml o„l> iaaeadle raara J eliaaa- 
\<n nanue, until of late jrara Mewwa Am.*l and Warner 

aUrlrd Ihr |tti«n.t ,«eani»liioi. Mr. W who la lk» 

hualM-u mm nf Ihr owweti. — kaa prat enrniT. rierlh-nl 
ajaT*Tj|aj|a1ia||i( tsawaH] . ami aa ardra! draie* lo adiaiate the 
hitrreata of rood iBn.ie a,.-.i: aa; ln« may ha war*' 
»n « wiU u«ur .« Taraday, Jan. 6, !«»>. 

AaoL'i, 



MUSICAL COUUKSrO.NDKNt K. 

Nr.n- V..MK. Dec. I . — On Tueadaj erenin- nf h.l week 
wr hod an n|«rmlie mnrrrt at Wciiiway Hall Mint nf 
M»ph~.»Vi troni* t,»k part an tlw fiftamnimr. ai«l Mr. 
linainarH |.la)nd two or Ihrre In ha* foreilJe w it. line 
id l.ia •rlrrli.'li* ana Oripin'. well hwuwn aiwl fri-|neiill>- 
l.laied tilanlri hi A fl.l, Itji M TUIa Maalrnat* re- 
owinw crral l.ir»,llh nf roneradhaa. «lpw of rirr,il-wi, and 
avilary nf *a.|ii.«. Mr. K. crie.nw.1, c-re-did the n-t- 
trr. atal ia kia rff-ela to le ma.-i.a anreeeiM, main);, bi 
leii< heary and torch!-, and jet, an.cnhrli rarnn.-h, he Ira 
derrd a learly Nn-toror tlie anaoe MlW| In a really 
rharniine aai. Mr Van liehlrr ra.oed a irenwine arnaa- 
Itaai \<j kia adailraUt perl.«n»aoe» td Wamiawki'a •■ le- 
Kende." awl reee>.e,l a well iwnl«l reroS, In whirh he re 
qawoled wilh Sckiriarrt'a " Sere.ia.lr."' TWa ana |d»r.l 
wMbmil «n» aeenanhaninoHil The nrker rnrtM|iauU an Ike 
procraMititf wm Mile Vallrria, Mow. Aanlwe, SUr. Kanelo, 
Sir;, lad l"i«niir, and llrrr IWhree-,. 

I ha«* oiuille.1 lo niei.tUwi that on Salnrdar, Nor- tt, 
'•on* mon nnfreloaate" raine lo ffntt: a J mm; lady. 

I rhar-t.al.lv witlihohl, navlr hre del.nl aa a 
Slie ana «,.i«lrd t,« •c-iere) raeellrnl arti.la whowc 
•h^rr.r<llr a|*daiidr<l. The aMoaapaiiHt waa 
kv all «d.|« the w..rat who liva e.er had Ih* kanUhood to In- 
fjrrl himarlf npnn arti'la or andowe. 

On tVrdiaradoy evenh* Mr. Wan. Mwriler tan> a rVam- 
her nanak 8"in'e. aaaialeil tiy Hut N. V. (yiiinlet tTwh and 
by Mr. f'rana Manantrll; It., a waa the |ensrauaaw: — 

lyoorlet, f>. M, N». * tWaorea. 

,D, Ou.l*ll' KAWM .... i»««Va»r«ia. 
Memo Muller and lluoaniell. 

, y mknar. On. .11 Ilr«km$. 

Mr. llnnwitrll and QtiinM Oah. 
1*00 Wprelr IVeth'-rpn Qoanet waa adnifrah!* rendered, 
and wre-b an eeinanurndalhwi fhow my pen or any Mbrr. 
The Hoioilo. aloa. la a arry looSle romfaililan. l-ol only Mr. 
Mnlln'a raeerdlonallT broad and full loam eared him from 
ladaf latn>4raary empiHed hj the rianlai'a /orfiuuana; Ikeaa 
autre were almolr *|analliii( The llrahma IJidnlH tor 
atahed a rwrkaat llhietnlloo of miwlral nmihilllhw, and may 
vail ha llhened t* a aw-witeUiea] retdtlem art to owtea; at 
laaat It aaaata that rmperaaatwi apnn ear. There aeemed lo 
ha aa arid wait* of hilrleatelj Ineolrad luwmonk] pmerea portlona of 
ofoa whloa laa Ban (of awwod 7 ) bat raralj >W I pealn, aad 



howetrr, ceitlrea Ui lha hait llo»lf. Th* aodltnrlwm tneaonrn 

Vi\ H In lenirlh hj H In width, while it la hhjh enough lo 
W In it*«mI pnniaHTthni. Two calleriea rim runvol lha hwihJ. 
Inc ha l„,i t ■!„« aliapei the loner en* Mir what k termed 
the dreawiteh-. In liar erillix ka lewnlrfid ak.lickt, raorr. 
!.,< an arra or I .<»•" toniarr fcvt'whwl. ia tiled wilh a |«rUy 
coml-hialloM of ■141ih,I ilia*,, ln,|oirti*nl a t.ralltawat apka-ar- 
nnce to the rvaaf. The IVeea nor gradually aa Ihey reenle 
frnai the alainr, Ihna aanavliaie, from earry Mo* nf arat a , a toll 
tkw uf the idallomi. Tlw arata arc thratn rhalra, atdy 
pajaaj rrwooy Ihaia imaia In reneta! war: and, alllioaujch thet* 
prrwoia, rarry Oral b a (aaad ma*. In 
irre am Ira, alalt-laiara, and elxhl la Ik* 
drrat ckrk aloof; ahlb mi ellhei tide of I he m,-prr trailer/ 
then are thrr* poalkini ...tea, ruaMdwiowrtj demealeil la 
•dtrr awl I I- .r- Tlw frracniu< b varied ha term ami robe, 
mdoarlwjt imiolrrtrM tllala. frion lb* auft prey lo krhrkt 
re.lt, with ciioo n ;h atlaer and e»l.l lo aAWd rmtlraat- In- 
deed, lha wkJc aiapconttr* tt Ike aval b bedllaat, and had 
It a Ikealn alo-e. It mickt k* t. c l,llT lenitrd an opna 
h.owe th, Hllier tide .4 the Mac* an two voraot phrrw. 
camrd for the |orwnl with draprry, which in th* near 
More are In l< fiilnl wilh il * «0|nna; thb In oolvn.nl ap. 
petroiir* will Iw iliahled Itito twnteieia. The fujrr it richly 
unuaniente,!, olid tterrre.1 wilh a kamtanaw* nrjet. Mid cm- 
lain* tome larce mrreom; It row In; eat aaT fnun Ik* tutdi- 
toriwra l,y enrlaint, whkk may te drawn at pbaaar*. 
Than an prclly drcwing aparturnla for the kaltra. wad ram 
a uiteklii(.ra«m be r^lknneti, whib every ettetttbn ha* 
i trlven lo |arotid« rreeaiUon rooeaa for tit* artbU atvd 
ralra at Ih* Mae* trod ad Ih* h«ll. takae* b ffreally 
lilad la Mr. timer* It. tVramlrr and Ih* armllhv ten. 
who aided Ula ba kk cailcrpeb* for tkna etvitae o* a 
kona* fie our niai.J roatakal prttarotattcm. Whib an may 
oca l.«utt ,t a Ml mevmtd and laipoiia« aa la» Mneb Hall 
of Ibavtow, are hat* at laaat ja thai i* alejaot, toomy, ami 



The llikd !*-n * t 



Ilii.TitHvtsr, l>ti'. 1". Hie Mlowlmt b lit* |wiop an n u a 

«d the S'aeialh Stanleait* I 'oltrert ffitctl am SalnnJar k*t «t 
the I 'rolo.lv l'<>aaarrvali<ry. wad lo my mind the aaoat 
eatUo uf llaow toMtwrlave cuetrtl thn* far: — 

J. Ilavahv iM-i-iara. 

Slrie-: IJiaorlrl. rtfavl mvja* Work W. Kav I. 
fonrtli frmo the bat of hi* 
Mrxn. Alh-n. I'iiirkr, 

J. s. Mi iw-ityi 

(a) Air from lite Whlttmntlde awntata. Per loaa-etao, or. 

ran, and viadiwarello olda-alo. 

MUa lAcavr Knunrr, rt-Mwtenl af th* 0 a l ia i. 

(h) Titmia, I nakiaar. Fee piano. 
Mba Asian I ben, aiielnat ef lha Ccwttaeeiaoey, Iftk year. 

Anhiw SoWaan. iau- 
Mantca hw taaprwio Mid 
'< 1^1 nardrrain aealn. 
..Tbrb-lelt. 



WorkJI. Trio 



Knail llartnonn. 
rirteoadr. A i 

a,,H ' i. I' ' rrll,). 

•• la*)!.** 

" Ihwanee-** 
••Ittaido— fiiaob." 
Mia* Sarah .Vrormilere. •todrnt of lb* Conaervatory, alith 
venr, Mr^ Klatcke and Jutacnkhel, 
Tit* aymphawaf caurerta. lor want nf ailtttrwart anhaerlp. 
tlocaa, will prohaMy he puaheal tdT Into the miilafl* *f Jan- 
tiara, nailraa the IWaady InalHotlon davm Ik* pntriT thing 
by advancing Ih* ren,«laale a. team rrewat very auon. 

Ihi Ih* dlk pmi. SnBivan la In he nrtraavtal hen In a 
gnitd cm artel by a btye orrhratra and rhorua, n-hmraab lur 
whirh an alrea.1) In r*'<rma. 
Jttdo* 1/an-ooar.t wm atroditred km 

I t t"l if^W ■ 1 ' I ' ^ a^lrn at •SuCla'a'y UiaJaTT tllC 

l»r. Kraarr. C- K. 



The l imlerrlh ef llototanla, adllaaagk net M laraad a 
work aa lot **-»tr 'fafeaiaet, i* a Caanpnailimi I hat contain* 
aome very leautitol maak, and btdimlr* Ihat a talniled 
mualciau haa wriltrn |L IVrhapa at tlnara Ihcve b a tit*,, 
crathtn of NVacvarr In Ik* iiiMraiiariatation, aitd on* or two 
numleca caaitaln a hint or loo of a martini ihnairht not 
ahra^ihrr lib uvm; jet thee* b milfiarm eutdlratr* la the 
rmialrtarlhm nf Ike work Ihat apeak* af talent. If not af 
geidita. The Snt acevaa intrmlwrea n* I* Ih* lairlea In Ik* 
irrtoe, and emiUina woue parity chnrwara, and a hub aula 
work liar the laary IJaarra — (contrail" oaral. Seeva* ||. 
'■ In Ih* King-* Ijtnd.- telraalwcea. hrai.lra the cfconta, a 
Inng aolo lur Ihr king (laarlloneh Seen* III. caatwa with • 
ado for I helerrlla (w-pratail, Mad ca.iiUiao aona* partly 
ninaic. Scene IV. Inltvataicm th* laall-ruom niwair. and Ih* 
tncartiaag of tiaelcrrfU ami th* king. Three b a aery aha ran. 

vab* movenirwt and chaanna la thb taoctloo of lb* noek, 
and there b a loHghlaraa Mol heavt; alamt H that avema te 
•aa ,i Ihe pietnre of the fvi- .1 te cran awl mjatle ba.lt- 
una af Ik* teen* in lone i. lin moat atlrarlive. Scene V. 
mrlorm Ih* king in lha 1 ■ rr.1 rmlca.oring lo iavd tin. 

•II*. On* chorua — Will a' lha Wbpa — km • 
vrry kteveMivig ntnarwarnl, and I* very pleating. TV* ekat- 
iug chorwa — a rtnrrh aauventettt — b a very hmullfol tla- 
aiai, and bring* lb* link atocy lo • charoiti 



Th* ApnXD dab, loader Ik* direction of Mr. Taonkwa, 
hm ntaile grral un i gu m tine* tnat tea ton. Their tinging 
had a tkitah and an eiee'loc* avore marked Ikaa ever ke- 
fore. In tkk chih carry member it made lo wriderMand 
wlaat ravm,|airarM nieattt. wnl Ihcve I* an inacllicrnn la I heir 
wurk that ahowa that each individnal ainrer uavdrealattda hb 
part. That a* Ibid a miity la Ihear ekiara* work that ad- 
mitt of ei|arvaaaon and ptar|awe. Mitt UtU did w well aa 
emakl he ra.arcleil, eoewliierlt'C Ihat her voice b tttcee aabptrd 
he brilliant manic of th* ttarmlk Mik. Ilrr tinging wm 
tweet ami avmpa! I.n , r , and, if not lolly mllafacli<ry, at leant 
not dia|dcaMlig Mr. twelnl, who cant* from St Uob to 
wing th* part of Ihe king, tnat net a corveel roaHbod, m 
reread ef lancing: whib h* gov* the laaat attth aom* tl 
Irmpt at a 
In Ihe n'tV. 
On Ihr day nf I 

to tring the nutate af Ike tfme n wm an woo need aa anali* to 
■pprar, ami ahhtoagh Miaa Mrt'atlhy had never teen th* 
araar* tvnltl that awirnirtg, aha prevarcd Ih* fang and daffieult 
part f* Ih* earning perfuemaiare. Of eoarar ah* did not do 
laemrir 'uMke, Iml ah* mtar th* moib ntlh hat few aatocV 
comlnra, trad the tbaervea high realm far aiding the etak hi 



Our »cna, Dre. 10. — One new ninak hall hw laren opene.1 
to Ihr public. The A|»db t Tnh gam lha aeat rarrt.ntaaaice. 
attraenling llofnawut't f Vmfirrf/o, with Mba Utla. Mim Mc- 
l arth v. and Mr. <brar Sldna w aolnl.i.. They had an 
cirehcalra of ahont furtv ntcai. and lha chnvwa nnmlarred oa* 
hnudred and flay aitaren. IVfave awmkbtg nf Ih* (a^.traa- 
attc*. a word at two In reeard to the new hall may not he 
oatt ef |*aea. •• t entral Motk Hall," at it. nam* laapllet, 
h heated In the trntnof Ike kmtlnrm portion of ear ell;, 
■tad la Ihua aMtmalla"* to th* ptweafa from In* north, moth, 
and treat part* of th* town, be al th* grnt line* af h .-«**. 
ham their larntini at thb potnL Th* avehllatetnraj pevt- 
i ImaVting am atatk m t* g4*e It a nther I an - 



Ml cl|arrmarm trad »k>, )M h* ww laaat aMiafjing 
To Mim MeCarthy one mmt acencd foil prabr. 
nf ih* cottcert ihe lady who cam* from Iholen 



SainnUv eveetlng Ihe larrtranaren SMlety gam m d In 
naonlhlj rramtatna, pcvarolnag lo It* man; paleajm Una bb 
kwing tlliarlira |«ognma»: — 
fMI* the Vblto, (a) rrnhtdlom. (*1 1 
Mr.t.artl 

T*teVcdeea."TtalWyNI^ . . . . 

Mr*. Stacy. Mb* Minn, ami kit HaJL 
Sok br VUbanllo, (a) An Maria . 

.(») Noetanm . 
Mr. Fkhhrlm. 
|«) aamh wa ait g . (tl Fitade . 
1 CrfW«i 
(al-iehwrtgm-akalt.- (I) 1 
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Art*, tram " U (hMHMl " . . . . 

Mre. Julia Mnran. 
fne Piano and M ntve |n«intainita 
, \V-Jf«.li.,, Iheanlreker, Herker, 



Allen, and 



The neeet imrmrl.nt nnmWf WM Ito t)noit*t of ?Vhn- 
imn, which wan wind* re-rtorim-el Mr. Vluwedrtd. a rimett: 
paaniae who ha* Jnwt return e d Irmn Kiinw*\ we* tnaonored 
to plat, but to W waa wiwiHkI In .tlwt In*, epte-arinc, 
Mr. KM. to* of hi. own enronm. m .natrad. 

TW Mk l« • br«hl end idea..* m n|«.m«,. Neil 

Tnrertar Ihe Ihrrtheaen Sorrrtl wil C"< Mai Ihneth'l nrl- 
U.< of •■ n,. L v « of IW llrfl." with eolm. In 
&iwl thorn*. At tW eerernl lime w* err hi. n. 
cert* hj th* Mm*. I'nMM I'altl ranihenttion Tlx | 
*r*M.ie** have hern of the trm-iler order, eeniwae-tne; an the j 
Ilea* *«rn ieh-rtio.it that Mm* Petti caw »• inn e-n. 
Mr. T**nt. IW lenor. wa* rood „***■» U tin* MM tier. 
M aom.-, which. toud all tW ramwwo|.m Mlretem, «/ 
IW wllifff aiacrra, were mm* rrfrTahUi*. TV lime will 
thortli mine oheii thi* " erwmUr " reroler of pmcraouo* will 
he.e to fa owt riieteiiewi ho me ran ne that nrn the 
ortlel iif aome nanar *nd tkil hot elmes* loot the (eorer to 
kohl Ik* allenleon nf an amfkreir* with Iheiw. Ir-t at hen* 
real mure*, that prnetarm* Me HcM to lira tie lie nnho- em- 
liiwcul awe) refill Irani,. C M. It. 

•Itawirr. I>rr. li. _ 'l*He Alien Cle* r*»* the M 

Cie-aaanr* in Anierlr*. «f llnfoiana'i I'oidrrrlU, Ike* 4. 
nlrrllo I* adma-alei adapted to Ha prerrinae. arwt the 
Manic io eii.ln.tlr the w.wk of a retr telfeVlerl ami erenm. 
edlekrd nienlcltn. Ttia nu4.alire and rhilhme are Hue and 
eler-tle*. th* Wrrnnne thmmde la nun | e-tnl oimI odd. lull 
hraMttlWI, nrndnlafeoee ami eadrnrei. the imtrwroetilatNOi !• 
**** rteh, ana Ih* rherertrriralimi ediniraldr. 

i he |<erloriH»>re of the IT** left kill* or aewhln- to I* 

•Veirvd. arel Mr. V li. . crindurtc.1 Mter Unn I e>et knew 

kiwi to do. Ml I ha k> wrim- a f-rrat oVal. 

The ndol.li were I - 1 1 v oho did her port eopert'lr, Mire 
Jlrfia A. XVettr. of It-ojon, who 4M here lo the ■lirrallrfae. 

tlow of rrerrlndr. ami Me. fWar SleW. a St. l/aeh Url- 
tow, wha war oMvlrraletr aarrrrrlwl. 

WlHieltM) olaieel lor* acain Iter. Tlh, rlvirre ue • eon. 
eerie t.r Met liewek. ami a <• MM Son;" hr Met X» 
trirh. atlh alano aiol Hrioc qaiwlet arooiinajilmetw. lie 
aW* letl a nwirlet Oh* llevne lantMri Ut the andante and re- 
flation* fr.ea Sehenle-rt'e II niieior Qwartel. TW lleinea 
|4aie*l th* fir-t to»oreoml of a fiano ejiiorlet hy IM«arjee, 
lip. I0e. Mr. Voerirh rJtreil the Aret eeoreoient nf tW 
rtua il*i .l/^ereei'iO'iMann tiret'e 5 and eWoeed 

t.j what h* did aad what he del not do then he la a rlrtana* 
and elro that he i* not a rrrot MtMi At leart, If he K 
be wil nerd to rhow it in thrr lhl««;.. «»d Iheee la a etoeii 
|VPn>in|ltion thai he ie low. More. .-ul»4ll h not a un-^rr 
la whoa* oralre I ran e»» mnrh. 

The MM rvonhaoalloo eor* a rotovrl her* Ian nljhl, 
with a litiht eeo^raotroe. Moo 1 . Petti wee in Irad miee, let 
(art letaUr unlit lo ahac; eh* errwir to hue loon in tin? 
earn* rnndrllon dieriiee th* wleil* r/ her U'erlerti lri». It 
*eewir hartllr h'^ieat lo seer^it lire l»i«jti nnrer ehaeynd. oil 
th* aleenclh of he* re |.tilrl inn. Sireh a Ihlirf ori'»ht he ft* 
•ooed «.,« or Iwiee, hut ahelr It U hj|| "» h* wertr it 
hedti mora like a ewiodle. Mr. Ike Miuark lio« a nrihle, 
Iw e a et i a«wipath*ll* ton*, and eonouminule eieentlior. Mr. 
Ktttr* (turd • Handel II— mr Mid Mnnh-lredin'e l a. 
nrtecin, thji. la, Jfo. t, In a eery arliotie eod ratirfaHnrr war. 
Mil tdaiinurd ill* Uael Serrool Hha|rortl wir e«lnne*1i*iozte 
treakr, aerd hr no aeraue me**, hut nirrlerlv in noinl of 
elrliroeilf. Mr T'O-U'e leiow ..*** I. eeiaerfol and well 
Iralwrd, and hie otilr c>.l (a- what he ellrmrard. Sip. 
ClaoifO I'eeViJ war on tier whole leer Ml'rfociorv, 

The t>ITIh l onerrt of tlw Mnrlrol SmoVtT hner>M oa a 
fnlorellaiwHriie |^»jrnOTna| of male rreenara, anpeana enkM. 
(hr Mine ierrni* llullon, of I nlreg*. a |aVeeiog and rrael 
ato-n*r). radio eoko, Mel. onalle, Uriiuwke'e " Srhneewilt- 
<h*av," a (oraeieet rhiU'e raere. l>|orrhral. Tlr* ekmrneea 
w«R mmt eic*we»tli. TW rhilln n*« wen he Mr. Cert 
TimIL a nrw rooerr here, aad wrr* nm remark aide eilher for 
■nod Urn* or hr rtile or Inlerprrtrtloo. IU rrerwliow n 

J. c r. 



MUSICAL INTRMelGKNCK. 



Tint fint Ci^vmity Cnmrti « xmrm \ 
at litis «eH., U ltt« S«M|.-n n»nin In 1 «mLr^t 

U'« ■Hull ITfnri H In m* writ im>*iU<t, 

— Th* mrvmJl Si nii.i..nir < iwrrt tan** on 

Tliur*rlijr §Hmmtm, J>m. I. Tl-f |er>r**nirMit*fl will U fmvi 
■.TTMet^ mir kvfrrrti«aniftnir«. In Hip tlHnt AMtrtrt, Jin. t>\ 
th« |WlM»nM S.nifMV-iij hj Umium t\>*ix, mhkh ha« 
1-fvn *a n*t»rh wlni-ml In (irnHAnv M«d \]**t\nnd, will W 
fiim fcr Um* ftrtt ilnw hi Ibis tmmvArj. Is Ito ptsfth pan- 
cnt, Jsm. W, Ito " Bcsteh '* Kjwptotij to MtnwfcU-^ n . 
ruxi muIaU^ stoi ths ctorm<*iK little " (Hf.**, M h;M|ito«tj> 
to Flf Ik, lire fj.|r'»jcif ftssn 1%-ntMnl's Mr4t* t s rrfrti- 
£■ rf' Mr <l«dwif% I'-sj WinU, Orrrtnrt.tie. Tto 

Smm/AHfii* fMntfttiyme. I.y llrrikw. -ill llcnrs la Ito Ulh 
, FtV IS] IWdh- No. 4. In l\ IW. in Ito shU, 



«yiw)4i«.T. _ Ua ft r»t Mtl.lis rvrtoinsniM. For Ito t-ifMli 

a . I I n ■ r . pi. a-,. I i - an. a o a* . . __f 

•vim «• ff*»»-rrrwi ui* cr*«f rvnitirrn • ni'r*>^«iT m 

hearenl, kriorth," and («rr( lioeel th* Coneetlatiick. tlri. Ml, 
e* am* home with orrhr-ra. hr Srhomaiiw. IHher Inter 
mine fnlueva of Ih* eenre, oak. orliree. n*., will ha Mi- 
■Miuiared In da* lime. 

— Mr. Me|deMai'e llaliaai f tfwea foanoao* will perform 
br two werke at th* Ihenon Thralr*. Iwxhinln* low. f, 
with MBe. Markinon (who rentaree lievearel in /<o fhioooM- 
ooer. The eneeeedlng wil kaf of lh» lerj fioullor khnll 
.I/.I,**, /.a >Vy..r .(.f JViyorarenni, ^|.*l, JjlU, Ji f»o. 
m.wai. ami An rnrrnilo. The eeonpane Iwrhrlee Moar. 
lathlirlie, Moor. I anal* I'ireioli fl-r-en-* kee.wn ill Ih-trai a* 
Mew Ilin.lr, Mm*. Anal**, Mica. Marlnem. V 
1 1. .Inn. foe.. S^nnr. CaminnM. IW fneiile. 
ItiiuUW, lleheenr, r*l«Mi. Iliaarni, (iabawl. ami 
AnhU alllnanlwrt- 

— Th* tret of a aeri** of (ear nrml caaicrrle wifl Iw 
cir*n in th* nrw Nnrrttr TVatnt. rormw Ihjarr and Warh, 
inct.oi Street!, le^ionin- i - * : when Reaaioi'a 



thine: th* rraponaildRtr rrata with thoa* who, knoariew thi* 
fart, rondrr to th* pulaar. aeri wlare foe Ih e om iin i Ire, - 
•arm e|*aaua* and nrollt h; tencrog and pMrtof auek 
at off." 

mo relSlnTwCP I^MttJIVniar 1 1 ewaa lawe* **Wl*4lw'*Tw l SF nW W\tM£ 

pisunc sf Ito >l r-»ti.i I «—lm kv Jut cisnrrrrn st * rsewnt C>j«- 
Ul I'klnrc rikiUtHeti tnt*. nil i>Mlun *\^*m. Is m\i4 in to 
fk-tn.HC N> this cnmtlry mnl inr Nw4kt»f Hhn hi* prr- 
toTii«Harr hkv4 to«a to«nl stswv \lr*tUsr,p-i ■ aVtot In tto 



Ilk) Set^lrvnpto nlnisT him s (kkvrn,M (C .tn.asin f liUlr ktimw 
U Ki»lrl,wU»Tfck-r-. •ith • iHiikstl. in.rllipPi.t, mn4 tjmatv 
Utowic (m». stnl U,-*iy, tn.y toif — Tr*m*4. 
— Tto nbtlK ( rtteUl iviaws Cmvckfrt torf f 

U<hi««MS" 

- Ak? |-rtWto!" 

Mm*. Ixrotikw^* Sto m iigtonj 
(U I'V*..,4VU sm4 Ctotostptv (MS ) 



»r»Ctorln t*+K Mto I Isri 
Vonlr, Mr. Oivirs It. .««Un M m4 Mr |l, M tW*+*h »ti 
■nw|»H>i Ito 4Milo pari*. m*r1 s full rhimn *4 rt |*>f 1 n.r«-'l 
aincrr. tail) nitrite with ait «-rrto«lra, ci»» a iH»lra«rtlttt ] 
rr»1tTii»c »*f (Ilia toilhiat anil aJsata r a f >a ' tr ■"••>. Tto 
|Karl S»f ito e*stf>«rt will fiwaUt «l a liH arttvt***! aii'l 



Ueelt, "..a Deadline eor. 

I Illta(nMi 




i neuik hj letaUh aiol 

— A eeaaen of iwrt.e ferf.wmw.cea ef bfMl roirra w« 
le> elirei in Ike likdw Tliratr* dwrinr, netl Jlerch. Ill whkrh 
Mr.. II. M. .Smith. Mm Srhinner, Mir. Ijnma H. How*. 
Mr*. Ilerjr I'atoaj, Mia. MH'ann. Mi-a Jlhhrdl. Mio tiara ] 
IVaik ajkm |liri,a«. Mr. lower, Mr. Wenl. Mr. l anfiuen. ! 
Mr. Mark Smith. Mr. Hai. Mr. lUlvk ami Mr (wnttnll 
K A'lanm will lakr rnrt •• la Joiie." - TV M.a* IMrla*." 
Mirtlit," "IV am Meree," "IVimn Ihaommla." and 



' Held*, 

itmaaaa. 

Nmc o In a .Want hmd " TomV. I. 

Ijwcn, fhon ••Sera*" . • ff»e4l 

Art-i«e.l h« tHinn. Soke Viotn. IImiv VMIa*. MeJ 
Vhoae. hj llellnwatwrci I . 

Ao*irat Manaev 



..ii«t" wil h* iwi.lnerd. TW ll-i.ai lt|wrati* 
S^rieljr — hatlie.1 ** tier |.rie ; .-».• m* ad.anraiii; Ikie id>rt — 
will lwrn«.h tin? rhawiia. winch will ntimle* ime hmnlred 
lnune.1 mi ll*, There wil >« a fill oerlwalra, nmkrr Ik* 
kradrralirri m* Mr. /eer.hn Mel Mr. Mnllali . Tlie |analor- 

lion ami Tff|.inlrei of the oa**M «l|| |a> under llor lmm*dl- 
ate ehorc* of )lr fharhw It. Advmr, wleo* ahililj end 
■oapl* ri|wrknir» wt him pmiliertT ta nnrh w.wt. The 
ealae-riraea. pear* f » the loel.e |irrlh*aiaii*ea. with i.nl u d 
Mat in orrhealra a* Mnmr, wil I* ten d.JUl«. SuUrrip 
than pope** atll l» pari In rimikithei at .mr*. 

— Th* pei-jeaemmn of (he Jo«*T, norrrrra hare laam mvk* 
ont in part, end eerla.itlv eir* .eeouree nf ninth enjoy nerni. 
rb* lk.dim 1'lulkirwi.oue f hrlieatra, Jlemhanl l>.tro.tno, 
reotdnetiw. wil aaaid .01 all Hire* neeveimi., and Ih* oJhiw. 
illt? wi**. adl la- Mier JoaefTi - . erlortlmia: Tweadee HOI. 
ilrs. Jannare 14 — rera n eto In K hwl. la . lhe. i Tii: piveekme 
anVnt r,„. r .,i„ .„ Kiel, le.el. Indae raeanaie. Jennerj 
l« — cairert.. K mlm*. (l«.|m. ; |».r.., f.«i. oaVn: llon- 
CT*i<n Mnlaair, I Mil SM.1nl.11 afleeanooi, Ju.i.arj IT — 
armnd coieert'i he Y n.in..r. I reoi.n ; raoweei* In t. Oaf, 
I halloo ni: andante. .|aaoalo and |.4matar. ttaapln. 

— Neat Mornlae erniierif Ik* t.'rrrlla wil |v*f.*wi with 
arrWatra, t* lire ft rat liioe her*, a eery ioteeraetnff and in.- 
pnrtMil *i*», Ih* O/jave. (Ulraara) of Mai Ihrudi. Th* 
link krM had eei^irrd *n Arpenaent nf Hi otorr, •orrrliif 
aleoil Ih* whole M.I ,J ILmerr'. Ihltoarj, whkrk w* oa 
annlhrr pa?*. Mr. f harhw R, Adaiwa la lo *in( th* r.je nf 
IT,«a, ,|,wh mil. him MmoVaht*. Tn. Al-let til*. 

ie |»T(i*rtni an rmreananl work fur It* ml Mnorrl. 
Ih* IM'yoM of f.J.owi b; Mend*faam> n . 

KOMKIfiX'. 

le.Mianw TTw )J—ir*t (ffomfonf flkre. Hi hue th* td- 
lowmi: ro*a;repl, : . hat la aakl in Ik* I .Her (.anion uf U la 
aealic^lde (.1 iner **> Pamir j M well a* la kjaf land ■ — 

•■Tie- ..i.ieenmairalaraam. It ■mar at Ha tottjht. 1 1st* 
-irrtl tntaaw |if>-]a-r n.Mtrittt**t «4 tto I V}.lal I'lL't* imI Utf 
Sftlnril..) unl Miat-Uy IVsaiUr HaMMIal ami St. Jsiiws'i 
I (all U ««ta^a4 nm *hn.«| rtsry rticl»l «f cverr wsrh fi# s f*»a». 
OTl *d atHtts .tol m nfttrr. IUIm>i Oftrrs, si ftoap pricru, 
la nannltic e-jrl* at Hrr Ma)ntyi Htralr*, — IMmrnrnm 

TtlT'kalSVa el/l^a/S*'"ai Sf! W 1 .1 » I 1 ( 

f'l'-ma <st larnratlay, 
h<*r*v>U on l-rinay, aittl AU* In^aj. |^k«t-anilinK lh# 
ptwwt afafe uf sfCtirs si that suuar. i'om»rri* an* Mas; 
r>"*n nihility nil arrr llw ontMr*! aitrf In Ito u- ■ ■ l csvttrra 
hi-.'li rla-« araa-k ia toinc »!■-'■* in sll tHmtlutia Ito tto •fa^ad 
• a s Itivs •/ tMfiatoal art an»ntc-4 all <h«ara. Itoitaittfcliaas, 
Maitrtoalrr. Itrtatnl, UtiT|a»4, l**v-fi, l^lml •ar<li. t.hasvar. 
air sM to«y lai lhl« ivancvl; ami Ito toarr |r*ww tot», „... 
>4 tbftn, ito'f chftraj a>a > lrty. 



tTrker. 

L Manna 

Mm Ullkw. Unlet in lo ha.* 0.1 
enr* at thfa* (.on-rrla. lent noilr- In illm-m wa. nieopruVal 
to diaapp-Mit Ih* amllene*. who were, h-.we.rt. wrl eon- 
pl.e-l with a ewtaalilwle in Ih* pernae nf Mm*, le-mmaao- 
Mierrloelnn. who nakle a pnl rm|ir n il o t.r her aaaetoanl 
oineln; of lleelh..ren'e aeen, net T*ul*Tt*i nans- 

tH Mr. rahoke.reo*e'e rnneert. nearh mhrhl h* e.id In 
proiar ./ ih* ftrilk- fam-e. rraeefol w.h-. and Ikewmorh mm 

arr-iaiedlip diapk.te.1 kei lie r. n ■. The amrin* i* e*. 

rrllnd, eml the ptaeueWt* port eft.n<o J empkr r^moelonila 
fr» M ... Kllh* In .l~|.li. lo* mioler, .if |k* knatrunnait, end 
her lh.MH, u h nmlrretanetieo. of Ih* UMMilne *f Ih* MOO. 
prnrr. 

— M. Kami-"*."* I* la make Ma (rat aa fw n rane* la da*, 
when h* will fttf hi. Ihlnl trmerrto, *» pie-., ami oethealra, 
and rrweintt hie nm-m* ejmpkeme|i», - In H eart d Ih.- 



M ivrtir.ati n. Ken — At a rrrrnt rwttWaiane* ./ J~< t 

J/..,e-.IVe«.. nnrlrr Ho) direeteae r*T I harle* llalh. Ihe |Wln- 
elrnl imtm were Mlm UWm IWih-l. Mra. W arreri. M..-. 
I'elex. Mr llan.*. M lii-hln. emd llerr llm.nM. Tlo. 

f >r«.|'eer a...- •• M , .. Iklilri't ladre ie o (0»» a>*w*nn of 
eiii.|nlkrtie i|ndil_r. eorrler Mnl ewer ea|Win-rie indiaat (lion 
|..*fefid, hot oe Ih* loam-- artlal win? aoeteatnoale. leer 
rr-eeiirea. Ike liotenrr la 1*1 rt reernaVil he aullhinc like 
nmloe h**i«;. .M... IJIian IU hi haa r, .ha.il. enj.ned 
the mlrMllaera of moat rarefnl traioltae. aaol ah* had Ie*. 

Innli rarrfi.lle nadird th* muel*. A *..*» re*. ml ami n*. 
rrrt .Wiieej of the pothetk? now? ■ I ke. thviaa • «, her, 
erUioi loanl At lie end Ihrre wm kaad aaemuiae frnaa 
eirrr |ort of th* hall, and eiro naae* raakiMiaalK manik-ala- 
liona *f •peaeoal fcjlowed her kaSNeUet ilelilrr; nf • Inn 
Mlditjr Kinea,' whkk *«It wanlrd a link? tree* ahanekoi 
In Iw all that naeM Iw eVeaml, end Iw* m« Ira* rflrclll* 



•d k< 

nwrinc of • So eliall tlw lule and In 



rrrtniolt la? Min Ullian 



h 



llalVa i own f.nlt^lf .h* doe, nnt 



trtrd he Ihe lielefe 
nf mow. In IW 



oHk klMmelMLVMi'i °^ k ^ M IW ^"«"' T ^|' I^^T * 



uf thi. tuudral Mir ami arUrU;. or aouM rew.nad *wr rra.1- 
rti of llilk-r'i rroa.rk aland hie earn trwnitrr, — that kf 

there were Wo. miiaie. re-n.de emikt poaaihlj k* no** mo.iral; 
ami mtil ewhll* ItaU I* mil .rated In hither etamlarda there 
I* anaua Crar I hot th* epread of moairaj knowk-dr* will nnt 
hetlnt ue an/ *■*»** Ik* taawrkl nf brln( • a mnakral nalken.' 
ta*nlo*t.*a end fit. mo* era ef eneietlea eaei do nineb hr iVrnJr 
~ hjdlek.»al, detlkulnt In rwodwe* what I* net road, to 
pnl die tent*. TW lei net of rahMeh a hark often 
•4 in th* wa/ *f • New fioan 1 hw reeiew anal 



/ whkrh w* a** down In nrrerramrae* m.l ? lono*en — 



Uirain — TW crrat ettnarlkan at IW aittk r^wandhaea 

Conrert we* Moae. I lara Srhonaann. oka perf.oanrd lleetlaa. 
tm'l l oee-erto in li niejo*. a selamn hr MendrlM rrnn. aant 
name |a*e*a hr Ikrahmi. She waa rrratl; ejiplandeil eaet ee- 
catkrd. TW tum ii l onmed with an wnenihliekaal mrrtarr, 
ewllllrd F new iirrehore. ioni|ew*d ha |W 1*1* r'renl run 
llnlwrin. and errri h* hit Irk-nd, AH*a-t Ihel.kk. — M. 
lew tlrtd*V exnie rnrra. U *a tn mt, kaa lw*n fa.n*. 
eUr free , ird el I he StadttWott*. 

Pa err* — At IW Caneert I'opnknr* on fiamday. Kan-. 11, 
M. renleimipv director, liar ftrat mi of Ihoiinr't /^e Pt in? *w 
Tn»r wea ewno. INkrr amnion of Ih* pn«raoinar w*e*. 
IVrthoren-t tral Rjmnhoni | Alhmrrtt* aptM- of MneVV 

•ohoi u-cviin h, iiMukd. with mm mEi -V*«», .st.r». 

I.j M. V. Jonrh-re*. 

— At iW i. I i.i ■- 1. 1 on IW nana? der. IW » i lu te in * ... 
Trtrnaml. from .Vhwnaann'. Afow/reWr Ah- from ItanaW'e 
ftieo* -f C.aiojl, eniaff hj Fen**. In l i ned* , Op\ I, of 
llrei h niewi KraernaeMa fr-an f.lirea* Afo/eef, he £oinl- 
Sai-nai (>rertaw* to Or roe, M. I okmot, awndwrtor. 

>! i- erm. _ llerr Erteeard W-l hrr-an oa IW ttlk nH,. 
at IW TWalr* Itnj.l. Ihe rrhdwallon nf hie Mirth aoui. 
reemer a* kneao I her*. In hi* honor Ih* haariee* n „(,, 
ma eV Manor oaa pe r fof o oi *. W hlaoarlf Inn ion ulni 8*r 
Jofco KtltlalT. a part to wkkrk W eaaet ereetl; to aaetlnroiek 
hinearlf On Ihe (oil** In* k rider h* aa***red e* Itnulei 
o lawteln.1 WiUmrtHt, and eurdodnd IW reMeatle. a 
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WHAT 18 THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
UNITY BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT 
MOVEMENTS OF A SONATA ? 

Unity is a conspicuous trait of the Beet- 
hoven Sonata 4 , it extends not only through 
each separate movement considered by itself, 
but through the entire group of the three or 
four movements constituting the Sonata form. 
Let any one who is familiar with all the 
Sonatas, ami in sympathy with them, ask 
himself whether a movement might not be 
transplanted from one Sonata to another of 
similar key without impairing the effect. 
Doubtless there are young musicians ready 
10 assure me that this is quite possible, ami 
that in some ca-ea it might be done even with 
improved effect. But older musicians will 
universally dissent, I fancy. The Adagio of 
the Sonata pathetique belongs there, and in 
no o her Sonata. Transplant it to the Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 10, or to the Op. Ill, ami it 
would be shockingly out of place. Again, 
play this very Adagio alone, and it pro- 
duces a delightful effect, to be sure. But 
play it in connection with the tumultuous 
Allegro before it, and how much more beauti- 
ful it becomes t Some of this added beauty 
is derived from the contrast the slow movc- 
, then makes with the one before it, — a 
rati, if possible, greater in the spirit of it 
l in the outer written form. Contrast is 
naeutial element of the beautiful in music, 
tunc is emotional. 

within itself wa may easily understand. It 
lies in the preponderance of a leading motive, 
the succession of tonality, and the rhythmic 
balancing of the leading subject and episodes- 
But to Hud the source of uuity between two 
movements not structurally related, and of 
difierent key and tempo, is not so easy. I 
have ofio i sought for it in vain, and have 
often asked older and wiser musicians; but 
here their wisdom failed them. I was told 
that it ia an ideal unity. Mow what. I oak, 
t's an ideal unity between two discourses 
apparently in different keys and with entirely 
different subjects? h there, or can there be, 
•n ideal unily without somewhere a physical 
basis? Remember that thought implies brain ; 
nutrition implies digestion and absorption ; 
all our moral idea*, nay, all the words we 
use to tell them with, are raised op out of 
the domain of the physical. And so I have 
always felt that there must somewhere be a 
physical basis of the unity of tbo different 
tempos of a Sonata. 

This basis I thiuk I recently stumbled on. 
It it in a stable of unit rhythmical puliation 
running through all the movement* of a 
Sonata, so that the entire Sonata may be ar- 



tistically played with the metronome at the 
same figure (in-so-far, that Is, as even a single 
movement can be artistically played by met- 
ronome). Yet this parenthetical reservation 
is^by no means so serious as the casual reader 
would suppose, for a Sonata ran be played 
with very fair effect at a uniform tempo, with 
only the ruhatot that can be made witliiu the 
measure. 

Pro|>etly speaking, the unity of a move- 
ment lie* equally in two element-' : the move- 
ment or rate and manner of going, and the 
subject-matter. In a Sonata-piece there are 
at least three quite well defined ideas ; and 
sometimos, as in the first movement of the 
Sonata appattionata, four. These are in 
different keys and totally uulike. They are 
held together by the uniform rhythmic pulsa- 
tion in all of them, and by the sequence and 
comprehension of their tonality. They work 
togeiber to leave upon the competent hearer 
a feeling of satisfaction, as from agreeable 
Htid coherent diacourse. 

This impression recta, much more than 
commonly supposed, in the uniform rhythmic 
pulantion. This we may immediately realize 
wbeti we reflect how a decided change in the 
speed at the entrance of the second subject, 
as ill the principal movement pf a Sonata, 
impairs the unity. It may intensify the dra- 
matic expression, but it certainly impairs the 
unity. 

The tempo changes. An entirely new 
movement begins. Thus, for example, in 
Beethoven's first Sonata (F minor. Op. 2), 
we begin Allegro in F minor, 2-2 (half-note 
= 1U4, Czerny's tempos). It changea to 
Adagio 3-4 in F major ; Czerny's tempo is 
eighth = 80. This, again, changes to Men- 
uello in F minor, 3-4 dotted half = 63. 
This again to Prestissimo 2-2, half = 104. 
Wo see here no stable rhythmic unit, except 
between the first movement and the last. 
There we slumlde on one of the curiosities 
of tempo. In the first it is, 2-2 half =104, 
; in the last the very same, but Pros- 
Why ? Because in the Allegro the 
ition is of eighth*, and tin- leading 
is of quarters. In the latter the mo- 
tion is eighth triplets, that is at the rate of 
624 notes in a miuute instead of 416. This 
tempo is very fast. The Adagio iu no way 
agrees with it. If, however, we take the 
at 52 it will give ua whole moas- 
in the first movement, and quarter-notes 
in the second, and at this speed the second 
movement is very satisfactory. The Meu- 
uetto then follows at the same rate (the beau 
being measures again) withagood effect. The 
finale as before. My pressure on the Czeruy 
tempos may be excepted to, and perhaps 
ought to bo. But to me the Adagio comes 
more satisfactorily when it pre erves a defi- 



nite ratio to the first m 

it very slightly slower, as 92 for eighths, the 
repose of it may be intensified. The beau- 
tiful Sonata in C, Op. 2, goes very well ou 
the same plan. The metronome beat* at 80 
(Czemy), which gives half-notes in the first, 
eighths for the second, measures for the th 
and fourth. This tempo for the finale is ex- 
tremely rapid. Czeruy gives 58. 

The Sonata in K H a, Op. 7, sounds not 



for Hie third, and half- 
measure* for the finale. Czerny's marks are 
(on the same basis) 58, 80, 72 (measure*), and 
60. My theory agrees with hi* beginning and 
ending. He takes the " Largo, con gran e*- 
pre*sione " much faster than I propose ; and 
the Allegro, 3-4, much slower, aud, in fact, a* 
it seem* to me, too slow. But it doe* not inval- 
idate my theory of a basis of uuity, if the tem- 
po* are locally varied by a small degree (im- 
perceptible in hearing, except in an impression 
of greater or less repose). My tempo give* 
in the first movement 360 note* a minute, in 
the second at the sixteenth note motion 120; 
in the third 360, and at timea (as also in 
the first movement) 720. Th- fiuale givea 
only 240 note* in a minute — hence the Alle- 
gretto. 

Czerny's mark* for Sonata Pathetique, if 
I have them correctly copied, are curious. 
They are for the Grave, ■ eighth = 92 ; " 
Allegro, "half = 144;" Adagio, eighth ss 
54 ; " Rondo, " half = 96." Billow, on the 
other hand, requires a sixteenth in the Grave 
to have the same time as a half in the Alle- 
gro. Czerny's Adagio i* entirely too slow. 

Taking 60 for the pulsation, it gives us 
eighths in th* Grave, whole measures in the 
Allegro, eighths in the Adagio, and whole 
measures in the Rondo. In this way the two 
Allegros correspond with their 480 notes in a 
miuute, and the slow movement* agree in 
having hut 120 to 180. 

So. alto, Czerny givea for the first two tem- 
pos of the Sonata iu E, Op. 14, for the Alle- 
gro, half = 68 ; " for the Allegretto, " dotted 
half =69." The Rondo i* " tompo ooro- 
modo," and easily enough agrees with the 
first movement, although I have n't the figures 
here. This uniformity obtain* where I did 
not expect it. Thus, for example, Czeruy 
in E-flat, Op. 27, No. 1, 
= 66;" Allegro, -doited 
= 104" (disagreement); Allegro. 
- doited ball— 111"] Adagio, - eighth = 
66 ; " Finale, - quartar = 1 32," or half = 66. 
Thus in this quoti Fantatia we have thre. 

pulsation. The tempos of the •• Moonlight" 
Sonata I noglccted to copy. In the . 
tionata Billow give* Allegro, « 
= 126;" Andante, « eighth = 108 ; 
gro, ma non troppo, " quarter = 132." So, 
also, in the apparently loosely connected but 
lively Sonata in A-ftat, Op. 110, Czerny 
givea, Moderato, " quarter = 76 ; " Allegro 
inolto, "dotted half = 120;" Adagio, " eighth 
= 66 ; " Fuga, " dotted quarter = 100. " 
Billow gives 69, 126 (= 63), 63, and 69. In 
the graud Opus 111, Czerny gives, "eighth 
= 108," " quarter = 132," and for the Arietta 
*' dotted quarter = 63." Billow's tempo* are, 
'• quarter = 52," " half = 66," and ■ dot- 



Ky making I ted eighth — 48," which indicates a remark- 
ably close correspondence, capable of being 
made yet closer without detriment, by taking 
the Arietta at 52, which perhaps improves it. 

I have thus gone into the question at some 
length, for the ground was new aud interest- 
1 1 ing to me. P rhapa it may be old to my 
- readers.. The real test of it, of course, is to 
be made by artists. 

I* there a physical basis for the unity of 



badly at tbo rate of 60. This gives meos- ' the different movement* in a Sonata? Thi* 
ures for the first movement, eighth* far the i* the question. W. S. 11. Matukws. 
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ANTON DVORAK. 

tTrsaslsUS from tJM Km Frets Frets*. 1 

Tin persons who attended tin; tin- i Phil- 
harmonic Concert read in the programmes 
for the tint time the name of Anton Dvorak, 
and, for the first time, heard a composition, I 
" SUviache Rhapsodic fur Orchestcr" (A-flat 
major, No. 3), by the Unknown aforeaaid. 
Berlin, Breslau, arid Peslii had preceded us 
in the performance of this composition ; in 
most of the larger musical towns of Germany, 
and even in London, the work is to be found 
in the list of novelties for the season. Then 
the composer has achieved a position very 
rapidly ? All at ouce, and yet very slowly. 
He had to go through bitter years of priva- 
tion and heap up pile* of compositions, ere 
fortune smiled on him, and he was lucky 
enough to become known and appreciated. 
Dvorak was born in 1841, in a Bohemian 
village, near Kralup, on the Moldau. All the 
week he had to help his father in the Utters 
trade, but was allowed to play on Sundays in 
chord i and at dances. When be was a youth 
of eighteen, the yearning for more thorough 
instruction in music impelled him irresistibly 
to Prague, where that excellent musician. 
Director Piettch, received him into the orgau 
school. Dvorak at first earned the mean* of 
subsistence a* a member of the band at the 
Bohemian Theatre, and subsequently as or- 
ganist in several of the churches of Prague, 
with a brilliant annual salary of thirty, then 
sixty, and finally one hundred and twenty 
florins. Amid incessant care* and privations, 
he composed with uninterrupted and fiery 
seal a large number of choruses, and wrote 
thing* for the chamber and the orchestra, in- 
cluding even to Czeckish opera* at tho Lau- 
destbeater, without any amelioration of hi* 
wretched circumstance*. 

The happy notion then struck him of ap- 
plying to tho Minister of Instruction in 
Vienna for an "artist's stipend." These 
I granted annually by the state to 
and talented artist* without 
means." Moat of them are with perfect jus- 
lice swarded to painter* and sculptors, the 
last part of whose professional education ne- 
cessitates us a rule expensive travels for tbe 
purpose of study. Such exhibition* cannot 
possibly foster to an equal extent the native 
Ulent for composition; still even in this re- 
spect they havo not failed to bring forth good 
fruit. It is true that in many iustances talent 
does not realize all it at first seemed to prom- 
ise. Nay, a number of talented persons 
apply who do not even promise anything. 
Among the petitions which, bending beneath 
tike weight of Bcores, are annually forwarded 
to the Minister for a stipend, the Urgent 
number usually come from composers who, of 
the three indispensable qualifications — youth, 
want of means, aud talent — possess only the 
first two and waive all claim to the third. It 
was then a very agreeable surprise when one 
day Anton Dvorak, a petitioner from Prague, 
sent in proofs of an intensive talent for com- 
position, though it was a talent still in fer- 
mentation. We recollect, for instance, a sym- 
phony pretty wild and unlrammeled, hut, at 
llie same time, so full of talent, that Ili-rbeck, 
then a member of our committee, interested 
himself warmly for iu After that Dvorak 
received every year his artist'* stipend, which 



freed him from his most oppressive musical 
forced drudgery. And in this position it 
seemed that matiers were un fortunately des- 
tined to remain. Although such material as- 
sistance afforded by the state undoubtedly 
carries within it moral assistance as well, 
Dvorak remained in his native land without 
an appointment and without a publisher. 

It was not till Brahms hail been summoned 
by Ucrr Stremayr, the Minister, to replace 
Herbeck on the committee, t)i«t the recogni- 
tion of Dvorak's taleut took the necessary 
practical turn. Brahms, who by deed as well 
as by word* aids every serious effort of pro- 
nounced talent, — himself remaining unob- 

do,— obtained a publisher for Dvorak, whose 
modesty amounted to timidity. Dvorak's 
"SUviache Tanze" and "Kliingc au. Mali- 
ren " were now published by Simrock. The 
merit of being the first publicly to recognixe 
the unknown composer belong* to L. Ehlert. 
who praises tho above compositions with 
kindly eloquence in the Berliner National- 
Zeitung. - Here," say* Ehlert, " is at last an- 
other instance of genuine talent, and moreover 
of genuinely natural talent. I consider ' Die 
SUvischen Taiue ' a work which will go 
round the world. Heavenly naturalness How* 
through this music, and is the reason of its 
great popularity. Tliere is no trace of aught 
artifiei.il or labored. We have to do with 
something thoroughly artistic, and , not with a 
pasticcio, made up at hazard of national rem- 
iniscences. As is always the case with 
broadly constituted talent, humor bas a very 
large share in Dvorak's music Dvorak 
writes such merry and original basses that 
they cause the heart of a real musician to 
leap again with joy. The duet*, too, on 
some exceedingly pretty Moravian folk-song*, 
are of exhilarating freshness." So favor- 
able was the opinion of one of our most emi- 
nent critic*, though he was not acquainted 
with Dvorak's more important works for the 
orchestra and the chamber. Herr Taubert, 
Royal Prussian Capellmeitter, had Dvorak's 
third " Rhapsodic " recently performed at 
one of tbe Symphony-Soirees of the Royal 




ter of the above couoeru. Immediately after- 
wards, and likewise in Berlin, Joseph Joachim 
played Dvorak's Stringed Sextet. Thus they 
are thoroughly German authorities who have 
drawn Dvorak from his native obscurity and 
greeted him ax a man of unusual talent. Wo 
emphasize this fact, because it refutes the ri- 
diculous "UspicioS that Dvorak'* reputation i* 
the work of the National-Czechish party. 
His fellow-countrymen in Prague naturally 
patronized in their way the composer of 
Czeckish operas, but " bei all ihrem Pro- 
tegiren hatti' er konc<?n " .... ("despite 
all their patronage, Ike might," etc). See 
Heine's Poems. 

There has really been no propaganda at 
work on the part of Prague for Dvorak, and 
oven had such a thing been attempted, bow 
far doe* Czeckish pleading penetrate in the 
world of art? Tne national antipathy and 
political opposition, evident in certain Vien- 
nese opinion* of Dvorak'* " Rhaptodie," would 
here be without justification, even were such 
consideration* ever allowable in matter* of 



pure art If any opposition was contemplated 
by the public and the critic* against tbe art- 
desccut of Dvorak's work, it bas really affected 
not Prague — but Berlin. Tbe * Rhapsodic" 
wa» received respectfully but not warmly. 
After the impression produced at the grand 
rehearsal, we expected it would bave mode a 
more lively impression, With iu fresh, easy, 
flowing style, it has something about it which 
carries one away. By it* national character 
ami sensual charm, and *l*o by the easy 
breadth of its form, which is somewhat dif- 
fusive and not Mirny put together, it remind* 
of Schubert. The very beginning 
prelude* in an extremely happy fashion an 
motive first given by the harp alone, 
oat pleasingly by tike 
a motive which is reflect- 
ive, not *orrowrul ; only breathing a little 
touch of sadness. When we have the s»me 
motive rhythmically abridged a* an Allegro 
in three-four time, the effect U murvclou*. 
Then onward it sweep* in a whirl of joyous- 
nets. He who could write the first four- 
teen bars of this (core must be called a man 
of extraordinary talent, genuine and sound. 
Tbe theme* of the " Slavische Rhapsodie " 
are no national melodies, but free invention* 
of the composer. A* it* name implie*, the 
" Rhapsodie " has not the set form of » 
Sonata or an Overture ; it is in one move- 
ment, but many part*. It cannot be charged 
with being too mixed ; tbe whole of it is car- 
ried out with two motives, which undergo all 
kinds of transformations effected with contra- 
puntal eleverne*. It must, on the other 
hand, lie regarded as a mistake that the com- 
poser doe* not know how to end at the right 
momeikt, but, after several preliminary start*, 
suddenly comes to a full atop or turns back 
again. Despite it* length, the " Rhaptodie " 
doe* not weary for a moment; the mere 
charm of the initrumentation would not allow 
it to do so. Dvorak's orchestral effects, 
moreover, by no mean* belong to the artifi- 
cial flower* sown at will on a piece of tape*, 
try; they are natural blossoms, or rather 
something flowering brightly forth from out 
tbo muaical germ, and not to lw thought of 
apart from it. Everything in the work de- 
note* an extraordinary feeling f..r genuine 
effect. Eduahd Hanslick. 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HANDEL 

PART *7. CHAMBER MUSIC. 1 

The great edition of the work* of Handel is 
now approaching completion. Sixty-four parts 
have already appeared, including the larje ma- 
jority of the oratorios, the whole of the miscelU- 
neotis sacred music, most of the secular cantatas, 
twenty-four of tbe operas, and the greater part of 
the Instrumental works; and it is, w* believe, 
confidently expected that the entire works of tbe 
composer will be published by the year 1885 — 
the bi centenary of bis birth. The present edi- 
tion differs from all that have preceded it, not 
only la containing a large number of works which 
have not been previously published, but in giving 
many which have already appeared in a far more 
complete form than that to be found in earlier 
editions. As Instances may he named the score 
of I rrael in Egypt with the composer's original 
trombone parts, that oCSaul with Handel's < 
plete indications of the organ part, tbe 
I Prinud for tin Onnsa ll»dd Society, Ulpctg. 
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Symphony in the second part of Jothua, and the 
final Choruses to the second and third part* of 
all of which were new to mtisiclaii*. 



The 



published for the 6r»t 



It cannot, of course, be maintained that Han- 
del's instru menial music will at all stand on the 
aarau level with his great oratorio*. In the very 
nature of things this is impossible. Tlio develop- 
uent of the modern orchestra, and of Uie form 
of the Sonata and Symphony by Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, baa caused the older forma to be- 
come almost, if not altogether, obsolete. When 
Handel wrote, the Symphony, a* we now know 
it, had no existence; lire Suite waa its prede- 
cessor and its llicn representative ; and most of 
Handel'* instrumental works, whether entitled 
Sonatas, Trios, or Concertos, bear more or less 
relation to the Suite*. In these days the Suite 
is no longer employed as a vehicle for musical 
thought, unless the composer wishes to write in 
tbe antique style. The interest, thcrefurc, which 
is awakened by such music as this of Handel's 
is to a considerable extent, though by no means 
entirely, historical, not to say antiquarian. 

The present volume contains the whole of 
Handel'a chamber music which ha* come down 
to us. We first find fifteen solo Sonatas for 
flute, oboe, or violin, with a figured boas lor the 
These in modern nomenclature 
probably be called duets, as the harps!- 

iporunce in all the pieces ; but 
Dr. Chrysander in hi* preface mentions a curl- 
ous anomaly, namely, that while a composition 
for two violins and a figured baa* was called a 
Trio, one for a single violin with a figured ban 
waa called not a Duo but a Solo. It ahould be 
added that both work* would also be entitled 
" Sonata*." — at that lime a vague name as re- 
gards farm, and applied to almoat any extended 
piece of instrumental music other than a Suite. 

Tbe first work* in this volume are fifteen So- 
natas or Solos, of which six are for violin, seven 
fur flute, and two fur oboe, with an accompani- 
ment far harpsichord. That the latter instru- 
ment waa oWiyalo proved not only by the fig- 
ured baaa, but alao by the fact that in some case* 
(for example in No. 5) passage* are found for 
the barpischord alone. With the exception of 
the Sonata in A, No. S, which has been often 
played by Herr Joachim, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and other violinist*, Ih a series of solos is al- 
moat entirely unknown. According to bia usual 
custom, Handel has borrowed from himself, and 
arranged various movements from other worka. 
Thus, the finale of tin second Sonata is founded 
on that of the third Organ Concerto, while No. 
1 1 is merely an arrangement a* a solo for flute 
of the filth Organ Concerto. In No. 13 (now 
printed for the first time), we find a very inter- 
esting movement founded on the subjects after- 
ward* used for the Fugue in " From the censer " 

The six Sonatas for two oboes and bai 
1 la the volume have a special 

eing beyond a doubt the earliest 
of Handel. They were written 
; 1 S9G, when the composer was eleven years 
of age, and are now printed for tho first time 
from a manuscript copy in the library of Buck- 
ingham Palace. Their interest ia mainly histor- 
ical ; they are antiquated in style, hut the con- 
trapuntal skill shown in them proves that Han- 
del a* a boy was in precocity of genius but little 
behind Mozart. 

The two set* of Trios (Opa. 2 and 5) which 
complete the present collection had been for the 
most part previously published by Walsh, and 
they arc also included in Arnold's edition of Han- 




del, 

numbers not before printed. To a 
they are compilations from other 
probably written rather to meet I 
of pq Winders than from any desire of 
on the part of the composer. Thus fn Op. 2 
No. 4 contains the greater part of the Overture 
to Ettktr, with the first movement of the second 
Organ Concerto lor a finale ; while in Op. b we 
fin<l ill No. 1 the Overture to the Cbandos An- 
them. **| m i}\ magnify Thee;'* in No- 2 the 
Overture to the "Jubilate; " in No. 4 that to 
A ihalio ; in No. 6 the Fugue in K minor from 
the first set of * Suitea de Pieces," wilh some 
slight alterations, and trans|K»cd into G minor ; 
while in No. 7 the Fugue is lake.: from the. Over- 
ture to the Chandos Anthem, " O si..- unto the 
Lord a new song," and the final minuet frot the 
air " Laseia la Spina," in the «cond version of 
It Trim/a del Tempo. In most of these Sonatas 
abort movement*, such aa Bourreea, Gavottes, 
etc., are added to complete the work ; but a large 
|Kirtion of the matter contained in them is, aa 
has been aaid, put together from other source*. — 
Land. Mum. Timet. 



fingers of poor Marie Antoinette before It passed 
into the hands of M. Chouquet. The oclochord 
itself merits Inspection, as do the rare old I 



strumcnt* with which the museum is crowded, 
— an orderly crowding, mind you, for the custo- 
dian of all these treasure* watches over them 
with almost paternal fondness. Wo betide the 
profane visitor who darea to disarrange a single 
darinct. or to scratch a particle of paint off the 
invaluable Roeckels I 

The bead and Director of tho Conservatoire i* 
at present M. Ambroise Tliomas, who succeeded 
to the post on the death of Auber. Auber in 
his turn had replaced Chcrubini, — that rigid, 
formal old Italian, who hated, and was so well 
hated by, Berliox. But M. Ambroise Tbomaa 



THE CONSERVATOIRE OF PARIS AND 
ITS CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

|Frc f.wn.pmnlMc. of lb. Cakae* Trftitio.. rrb. W, 1»7> > 
The Conservatoire and its concert* are both 
interesting subject*, though not equally so. Tho 
concerts are probably the most perfect in the 
world, not excepting even those of Leipzig, 
Vienna, or London, each of which has claimed 
a similar honor. The Conservatoire, however, 
cannot justly bo ranked so high. It is a u-eful 
institution, and docs a good deal for the musical 
and dramatic arts in France ; but there arc 
schools in Italy, Germany, and Belgium, superior 
and more fcmou*. In addition to numerous claas 
and lecture rooms devoted to the teaching of 
various branches of the sister arts, the Conser- 
vatoire boasts a small, well-composed musical 
library, a fine museum of musical instruments 
(loo seldom visited), and a tiny theatre or con- 
cert-room (for R serve* both purpose-.), of which 
I shall speak more particularly. The library is 
at present in the charge of that erudite and sin- 
gular comjweer, M. Wekerlin, — a bibliophile of 
the old sort, and the author of many charming 
works, literary a* well a* musical. Most of the 
manuscript* stored away on the shelve* of the 
library are Prlx-de-Koroe compositions. I wa* 
first introduced to the secluded attractions of the 
Conservatoire library by M. Chouquet, the benevo- 
lent and learned custodian of the museum, who 
has ir.amiecd, with the inwardly pecuniary a-- 
siatancc of the state, to accumulate in one small 
gallery the most complete collection of musical in- 
strument* with which 1 aru acquainted. Amongst 
them are the pianos on which Auber, Herold, 

ly immortal 

Auber's ia fitted up with an inkstand 
let in o the wooden frame beside the keyboard, 
and the ivory keya will bear Inky traces of the 
inspiration*. Farther on is a guitar, 



once the property of Paganini. by whom it 
presented to Hector Berlioz. The autographs of 
both are inscribed upon the face of the instru- 
ment. Paganini's signature ia half effaced ; that 
o< Berlioz ia clear, neat, and legible a* hi* nota- 
tion. A harpsichord close by ia credited with 
having accompanied Beethoven on bia travels, 
but M. Chouquet doe* not vouch for the truth 
of Use story. ' Under a glass case in the centre 
of the gallery are aeveral exquisite violina of 
Stradivariua and other famous makers. One of 
the elaborately painted and gilded harps, stand- 
ing near a gigantic octotbord at the end of the 

by the Royal 



Concert*, i 

tlie theatrea on Sundays for fifty-two aeasons. 
The Soeictd de* Concert* u an independent as- 
sociation of artist*, chiefly connected by profes- 
sional ties with the Conservatoire, which it ac- 
customed to give eighteen concert* every winter, 
between November and Easter-Sunday. On the 
evening of Eastcr-Sundsy the season is closed by 
a sacred concert. Must of tbe members — four- 
score or thereabouts — of tbe band are men well 
on in years, and individually sufficiently educat- 
ed and skilled in music to |>lay solo if required. 
Long confraternity and tbe habit of playing to- 
gether have welded the separate members Into 
a barroonUw* whole such a* could nowhere else 
bo found. The most entire discipline at all 
times prevail*. No one attempt* to thrust him- 
self more upon notice than hi* fellows ; each is 
content to play his own part modestly and per- 
fectly, and each considera himself amply re- 
warded if, by so doing, lie contribute* to the 
attainment of the desired effect. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that with such principles under- 
lying it* system the society haa won so great a 
reputation. 

The concerts are invariably vocal and instru- 
mental, and, with rare exception, the programmes 
affect a sternly classical character. 

Twice or thrice In a season room will be made 
for a new-comer (and all living composer* are 
•' new." in a sense, to the gray-beard, of the 
Faubourg Poissonnicre). On Sunday, for in- 
stance, Mr. Arthur Sullivan (whose " II. M. S. 
Pinafore " ha* been delighting you lately, I ob- 
serve) waa givrn a bearing. To correct the 
dash of profane lightness ( I ) added to tbe pro- 
gramme by the " In Memoriam " overture of 
the English composer, we had all Beethoven'* 
muaic to the " Ruina of Athens." all Mendels- 
sohn's '• Italian Symphony," and Handel's " Hal- 
lelujah Chorus." From this you wilt gel a lair 
notion of the entertainment u-ually supplied us. 
And right royal entertainment ill. : A foast 
for kings. 

Poor old Geurgc of Hanover and his daughter 
used to be assiduous attendant, at the Con- 
servatoire, and Queen Isabella may yet bo met 
there. Apart from them and the Orleans 
prince*, however, we have had few sprigs ,sf 
royalty in France lately to enjoy these superb 
concerts Eh rteanche, we hate had a liberal 
supply of presidents and ministers. Mme. 
Thiers occasionally patronized the Conserva- 
toire ; her husband leaa often, I believe. Marshal 
MacMahon belongs to tbe benighted clas* of 
men "who have no music in their souls," — a 
class justly considered suspicion* by the poet. I 



id... 



In 



listen to the " Eroica " 
symphony a few years ago. Imagine a martyr 
at the stake, a Hindoo fakir having knives thrust 
into him, or Job enduring the manifold misfort- 
unes that came upon him ! But if the marshal 
■corned the pleasure which soothes even the s»v- 
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age breast, hia wife JiJ not. Her portly — not 
to any ungainly — figure was frequently wen in 
the presidential box, exactly opposite the centre 
of the orchestra, — the best place in the hall. 
Next to this are the boxes reserved for the Di- 
rectors of the Conservatoire and for the minis- 
ter*. M. Ambroisc Thomas was in his place, as 
usual, last Sunday. Close to him tat M. Jules 
Ferry, the new Minister of Fine Art* ; und in a 
earner, apart, I noticed M. Leon Say, brooding, 
a* it seemed to me, over the denunciation of the 
of reonam, rather 



A WAGNERIAN APPEAL. 



Charles Counoil now and then puts in an ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood of Mmr. Maasart, 
but I have not remarked him for a long while. 
Nor have I this year seen Victor Joncicres, the 
composer of " La Reine Rerthe," the unfortu- 
nate opera lately produced by M. Halaniier, — 
wlio was wont to share one of the two journal- 
i ta' boxes with myself and others worthier : M. 
Oscar Comuiettant, the critic of the Siielt ; 
" Benedict " Jouvin, of the Figaro, and several 
besides. 

As the little theatre of the Conservatoire can 
only accommodate about seven hotwired or eight 
hundred people, and as all the seats are let to 
subscribers, thu concerts are practically private. 
The outside public does get a stray place or 
two, but only when the regular subscribers do 
not use them. In laet. the Conservatoire is the 
most select and most fashionable place in Parts, 
— far more so than the Opera or the Ely.ee, to 
which any one who goes early enough is admit- 
ted. 

The halt, or theatre, is a long, low, oblong 
rounded at both ends, and constructed 
' of wood. The roof is slightly arched. 
In addition to a row uf baiguoirs, there arc two 
tiers of boxes and a small amphitheatre. The 
musicians are stationed partly on Ihe stage and 
partly in front of iL At the extreme back are 
the trombones, the drams, and a couple of contra- 
basses. Then, less removed, come more con- 
trabasses, violoncellos, thu horns, trumpets, bas- 
soon*, and the other wood instruments. All 
these are arranged in straight rows on the 
stage. Just in front, in one long line, 
violas; and below these the fiM and 
violins, forming two quadrant-shaped 
facing each other, to the right and left of the 
conductor. The choir, which numbers some 
seventy members, male and female, sits on 
benches in front of the violins, — the soprani 
and contrail! facing the basses and tenors. All 
the men, instrumentalists or vocalists, wear 
evening dress- The ladies are clad in white. 
When the executants are all comfortably 
there is not much room left for the 
on the ground floor, at least. 

But, though we might wbh for a little more 
space at the Conservatoire, we have not a single 
other objection to make. As a concert-room the 
theatre is unmatched. Whether it be that un- 
wittingly the architects hit upon the ideal form 
of a concert hall, or whether its virtues come 
from age, certain it U that it is acoustically per- 
fect. When Ihe orchestra, conducted by M. 
torM. 

i of some immortal work, — a 



[The Matkal lierute (New York) prints the 
following translation of a letter from Herr Hans 
von Wolxogen, one of Wagner's most fanatical 
admirers, to Mr. 1}. J. Lang, or Boston, Ida**.] 

BarRKvnt, OrtoLsrS, 1ST*. 
Most Honored Sik : 

On Horr Wilhclmj'a sending as recently some 
accounts of the enormous progress [? I ] of Wag- 
in America, Meiater Wagner called to 



symphony, perchance, — making the aged frame 
of the theatre quiver with music like a well- 
seasoned Amati or Stradivarius, I would not 
change my fauteuil in tlta Conservatoire for an 
Academic chair. Mundane cares are shaken off 
for one delightful moment as the glorious strains, 
as gloriously rendered, fill the room ; and the 
passage from the blissful region of harmony 
within to the workaday world wit hout shock* 
you like a rode waking from a dream. 

HaRKT MeLTZER. 



mind gratefully the numerous proofs of personal 
good-will which bad come to him from thence in 
times past, and remembered with pleasure, among 
other things, ihe visit you once paid him in Swit- 
zerland. Tills has induced us to apply to you, 
at a period of great importance to the labor o( 
the master's life, for kindly help in furthering 
this work through the American interest that baa 
already been won to his cause. 

You know that, after the imposing perform- 
ances of the first festival at Bayreuth, in 1876, 
be succeeded in combining the various associa- 
tions, which had hitherto worked only sporad- 
ically In Wagner's cause, into one general " Bay. 
rcnth Patrons' Union." The object of this body 
was gradually to unite together, through lis rep- 
resentatives in Germany and abroad, alt near 
and distant friends of the master's art and theo- 
ries into a stout and enduring association. This 
was to take upon itself to procure the 
for the muter, that he might 
successfully develop a single, ephemeral festival 
into an institution, the founding of which has 
been the sole object of hi* whole life, the institu- 
tion, namely, of permanently assured repetitions 
of those splendid example* of the purest style of 
artistic performance; thus rendering possible the 
periodical assembling together of tlm best artistic 
farces in Germany. These aesthetic experiences, 
repeated at regular intervals in Bayrenth, and 
based upon careful rehearsals under Wagner's 
incomparably genial leadership, might become a 
sort of living school of apathetic culture, and a 
classical tradition for the noblest form of art. 

As we have, unluckily, no tradition to fall back 
upon for the performance of the works of our 

style, and as this lack can be made good to us 
only by the peculiar talent of a creative artist 
like Wagner, so would Wagner's own works be 
exposed, in turn, to a treatment utterly wanting 
in true style, after the master's death, unlet* the 
opportunity were offered him betimes to realize 
that which could not be obtained permanently 
through merely isolated cases, namely, the clas- 
sical tradition of performance, by means of the 
regularly recurring formation of a considerable 
artistic body, meeting periodically for the purpose 
1 of practice and performance. 

These periodical meetings would, furthermore, 
serve to monumentalize, beyond his life-time, 
Wagner's genial talent of performing in a pur* 
style the wosks of our older masters, especially 
of our great tymphoniat*. aa an infallible tradi- 
tion for the future. If thia incomparable talent 
I* not to bo lost to art, the time must be very 
zealou-ly ulillicd, conaldering the master's age, 
may be set on foot as toon aa 
may have a profitable duration; 
for without the assurance of it, be himself could 
not make up hia mind to waste his strength upon 
a merely isolated repetition of a festival, without 
the guaranty of further results. 

He had promised the members of bis " Patrons' 
Union " that his latest great work, Parsifal, 
! should open the' aeries of these periodical feati- 
' vali, if enough interest were shown in ihe roat- 
' Icr to enable him to begin with it, in 1880. This 
expectation has proved delusive ; in the first 
I place, because the rale of subscription to the 



necessary fund had been fixed at a very low 
figure, out of regard for the small means of a 
large number of German artists, so that now a 
list of members, which has in two years reached 
the number of 1,700, hat not been able lo raise 
100,000 marks (about f zi,000) ; and, in the 
next place, because our exert iors to procure 
larger subscribers, in which we thought ourselves 
in again appealing only to German 
of art, met with scarcely any notice. 
If we with to make the beginning of the en- 
terprise possible aa early as 1881. we must now 
look to renewed agitation, to enable us at Last 
to quadruple our stns.ll fund next year. In such 
case, an assured series of four great festival* 
could be guaranteed to take place in the course 
of the next ten years. 

On these conditions alone would Wagner be 
ready to apply hi* energies to beginning the 
series with the performance of Parsifal, The 
three ensuing festivals, occurring every third 
year (1884, 1887, 1890), would consist of ideal 
performance* of Wagner'* other works, each one 
being repeated several times. With these would 
be combined rehearsals and performance* of clas- 
sic*: symphonic compositions, by the musician* 
collected in Bayrenth, under Wagner's leadership. 

larger mean* In the course of 'these ten years, 
then not only could the fettival-playa be repeated 
often**, but the symphony concerts could be 
given aa especial performance* in the Interven- 
ing year* ; which would immensely increase the 
efficiency and influence of the institution. 

Only such persons aa shall have rendered these 
artistic experience* possible by their material 
aid are to take part in enjoying them ; that it 
lo say, only the member* of the Patron*' Union ; 
and then, according to the measure of their sob- 
] acriptions. They will have the more extended 
right*, in the ratio that Ihe larger amount of early 
subscriptions will procure for alt participant* the 
possibility of proportionately richer and more fre- 
quent artistic enjoyment. 

At* the beginning of this new agitation, we 
turn our eyet all the more to foreign countries, 
since our own native land has only proved hith- 
erto that it doe* not possess the means to furnish 
a needed material aid to the ideal cans*. 
It U for our advantage, above all things, to 



of single, , 

friends In various countries, who would be will- 
ing to exert themselves to enlitt those of their 
fellow-countrymen who are already adherent* of 
Wagner"* art, and lo collect their subscription, 
to our fund. The manner of such collection 
must be determined by them, according to the 
existing conditions in their various countries ; wg 
can give only general directions. For the agita- 
tion of the mailer in America, which, a* we hear, 
favors the master to energetically, we know oo 
friend of the cause in whom we could place 
greater confidence than yourself. We therefore 
hereby ask your cooperation. 

That you may know something definite about 
our plan* and aspirations, I tend the following 

be brought to tlw knowledge of yourlellow- 
in the form of an advertisement in 



made known a* generally as possible at the out- 
set. 

" Richard Wagner I* prepared to institute pe- 
riodical repetitions of the great festivals in Bap- 
reutk, by the most artistic forces in Germany, 
under hia personal supervision. 

"I order lhatauch festivals may be given at 
least every third year, beginning with 1*81 : the 
Bayreuth Patrons' Union, which wa* founded for 
the purpose, is atill In need of the aum of $100,- 
000 which must be raised by that time. 
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" Tliii rain U to b« railed by large subscrip- 
tions during the fear 1880. 

" Or.if subscribers will obtain admission to 
tb« festival*. 

•' The following conditions apply to American 
auhscrlbcra : — 

" 1. Everj aubecriber of tlOO obtains admia- 
•ion to tigkt separate performance* of iKe festival- 
stage ylavs in Bagreuth. 

" 1. The choice of performance! is at the sub- 
scribcr'a option. 

'•a. Every repetition of the aame play it to 
be accounted at the tame performance. 

"4. Whoever doei not detire to visit a pcr- 

bg tie WJ»/ J.recwrs of* the BagreClJh Patrons' 

"9. Whoever wishca to visit only three per- 
fonuancet of tbe next (first) fe*tival-pley in Bay- 
reuth, but doet not purpose attending tbe sub- 
sequent festival*, hat to pay only $23, bat bat no 
right to transfer, 

"The next (tint) fe*llval-play in Bayreoth 
will be Parsifal, by Richard Wagner. 

" The performance* of Parsifal will be fol- 
lowed in the cnaufng festivals-years (1884, 188T, 
1890). by tbe other works of " 



(3 



each.) 



btfnf.«h' 

probably hare to be 
, to receive and answer application*. Iu 
i should be given at the end of the adver- 
tisement. It should announce itaelf to be in 
readiaeet to receive tubseripc ions, and atrenu- 
outly urge that the tame be paid by December 1, 

1880, at the tat eft. 

Tbe festival* daring tbe next ten yean will 
moat probably be arranged a* follow*, if we get 
tbe nece*s*ry money by 1881 : — 

1881. Partifal (given 4 time*). 

}(,tlme*each.) 

1887. Der Flitgtnde HoilAUrr,y 

Tannic, }■ (S time, each.) 

'^Metngatd, 
Die Walkure, 
Siegfried, 
GdUerdOmmervng. 
In addition to these will be given, a* tbe mat- 
ter eeea fit, and according to the state of the 
treasury, either In the intervening yean or dur- 
ing the festivals, themselves, rehearsal* and per- 
formance* of symphonies, with entrance free to 
subscriber* to the festival*. 
Tbe price* will be : — 

For eight performance*, or four performance! 
and two repetition* of each, f 100. 

For tbe first three performance* (Partifal, and 
two repetition* of the tame), tSJ.00. 

For alt the performance, and repetition! 
(thirty-one in number), $400.00. 

If thl* condensed statement it made very 
widely known In America, either through the 
pre**, or by other aimilar mean*, there can be 
no doubt but that you will procure for u* very 
efficient aid from your country, and will materi- 
ally help tbe master toward tbe realization of 
the labor of hi* life I 

If you cannot devote yourself personally to 
this agitation, you doubttc** know well disposed 
Individual* who would undertake the office. 

Although I am now on lite 14 th page of this 
letter, I have yet spoken very briefly, and have 
been able to touch upon many important point* 
only earsonly. Yet I hope that you can picture 
" sufficient clearness. We 
in a year and a half, 
the matter offer to all 



participants the work of hit life. America I* en- 
thusiastic for his art, and able to give something 
for it; ten times more than bit own native 
country. Let it be tbe task of bia frienda there 
to get aa many subscribers, and a* soon as possi- 
ble. Let this task be confided to you, roost hon- 
ored Sir ! Do what you can for tbe noblest cause 
of art. Tbe article in tbo North American Re- 
view, " The Work and Mission of My Life," by 
K. Wagner, may be of ideal aid to you in tbe 
agitation. If musical aid is needed, our New 
York representative, Damrosch, and, we think. 

will be tbe right men for the purpose, 
em* not to be prepared to carry out 
tho great pecuniary agitation. A*, in this our 
new departure, Herr Schon, our re pre tentative 
In Worm*, who alone lias already raised 10,000 
mark* (about (2,300), has been appointed leader 
of the agitation in Germany, so be our honored 
Boston representative appointed leader of tbe 
agitation in America. The master himself, re- 
calling yuur visit to bim, has acceded to this de- 
termination. 

Yon may be as sure of his heartiest and rich- 
eat thanks and of tbe gratitude of all of us for 
your cooperation, as of your own aatiafaction in 
the aplcndid fruit* which will spring mainly from 
your endeavor* in the highest cause of art. 

In hopeful anticipation of these fruit*, I call 
out to you: "To our meeting at Parrifat!" 
tbe motto of our community, and give you tbe 
best greetings from W she fried, remaining with 
the deepe*t respect. 

Your most devoted. 
Han* Paul, Fkeiiikru von Wolzooex. 
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tiT Tuts New Year** number o( our 
Journal ha* to ask indulgence for many 
short-comings. Half of the matter prepared 
for the number perished in tbe great fire of 
Sunday night, which in three hour* rcdm-ed 
the noble building containing the offices of 
our publisher* to latre empty walla. Fortu- 
nately the Riverside Press was at a safe dis- 
tance from the flames, and it was possible at 
the eleventh hour to .begin anew, and bring 
the paper out within a duy or two of the 
■ i-ii 1 1 date, though in great haste, involving 
the postponement of several little plan* for 
iU improvement 



Honor Savko. — Looking at the beautiful 
front wall (all that it left atanding) of the Ca- 
thedral Block, on the day after the fire, our 
attention was caught by the sign of our pub- 
lishers over tbe door. Smoke and flame had 
obliterated all the letter* but tbe five 
the word HoNoa, thus : — 

HOU* rltCM, OSciCO k CO. 



TIIE ORCHESTRAL QUESTION IN 
THE VOCAL CLUBS. 

Till amateur singing club* and societies, 
whose concert* are becoming year by year a 
more and more important feature of our musical 
season, began with tbe social practice of part- 
songs, mostly for male voice*. By tlow de- 
grees, soiiie of them enlarged their 
by grappling occasionally with so 
task of greater magnitude, more worthy of the 
splendid assemblage* of voice* and of talents 
which they had brought to bear on such a 



from Antigone ami (Ediput, part* of a Cheru- 
bim Reaviem, etc., began to reward tbrir | 
delight their audiences, and inspire ibe tin 
with a loftier aim. That was one step gain 
Tlie next was to take up entire works of large 
and noble character, like Schumann** Paradise 
and tht Peri, Mendelssohn 1 * Watpisrgis-Nigkt, 
etc., and present them with a mere piano-forte 
accompaniment. The third step, equally Im- 
portant, — - nay. logically and necessarily involved 
in tbe last, — waa much harder to accomplish. 
Slowly, timidly, and tentatively did any- club 
brace itaelf up to the bold venture of giving on* 
of these great work* in it* completeness, a* the 
composer intended that it should be given, — 
iriM a full orchestral accompaniment. 

One serious obstacle was the expense. An 
orchestra is a coally luxury. But, on tbe other 
band, these clubs, resting on tbe annual assess- 
ments of their hundreds of " asioclate member*," 
soon found their treasuries equal to an occa- 
sional indulgence of this sort. If it costs $500 
more to give the Midsummer Night's Dream 
properly, — that is, with orchestra, — and if ibe 
club has in its treasury $500 which it can well 
spare, bow can there be any quest ioo of the 
true course to take? You wish to do the work ? 
Then do it whole, and do it well ; do it a* Men- 
delssohn meant it; show that you are in earnest 
about it ; all which is only possible through the 
cooperation of the orchestra. 

But there are greater obstacles, aa yet only 
partially, and not la all cases quite believingly 
and heartily, overcome. These reside net in the 
money question, not in any mere externals, but 
in the state of mind, the various degrees of 
musical taste and culture, the lack of musical 
knowledge, judgment, and experience of the 
individuals who compose tbe choir. There are 
prejudices, partialities, clinging! to a narrow and 
a simple, easy field, feara of venturing Into too 
deep waters, jealousy of any overshadowing in- 
fluence of inttrumcntal over purely vocal sounds, 
apprehensions lest our fine voice* may not be 
well enough heard, or lest we (tbe singers) may 
not hear them well enough ourselves, and many 
more such reasons. Of course, any singing 
club or circle has a perfect right to limit itself 
to any sphere, however narrow, it may 
Only, once on the upward path of higher t 
lion and of grander work, it must Inevitably | 
on and make thorough work of it, or fail and .ink 
into insignificance. We think these clubs have 
reached a point in this matter where they must 
either go forward or fall back. They have 
themselves, by their few experiments in this 
direction, opened a vista of progressive high 
attainment, which they cannot now ahut off and 
think to preserve any freshness of interest, or 
keep any sure bold on the sympathies either of 
the general musical public, or of their associate 
who supply the sinews of their to 



The 
these : — 

(1.) Wherever a club ha* tried it. ha* per- 
formed a noble work with orchestra, the experi- 
ment ha* been crowned with tucceas. and has 
wrought conviction both in the outside listeners, 
and, what I* more important, in many a doubting 
member of the singing club itself. There was 
no resisting inch a teat as one presented by one 
of the club* a year or two ago, when Gade's 
Crusaders was once sung with orchestra, and a 
week afterward* repealed with only voice* and 
piano-forte. The repetition actually fell flat ; 
if it waa not Hamlet with the role of Hamlet left 
out, it waa at leaat Hamlet without scene, atmos- 
phere, or background; musically, hardly the 
' , or a half suggestion, of the thing. Since 
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shy of the orchestra, anil h*v« 
that they could afford to em- 
ploy it now and then. 

(i ) With each advance in musical experi- 
ence, it becomes more apparent to the moot 
ordinary intelligence that, in works of this kind, 
the orchestration in not a mere ad libilwn accom* 
panimrrtt, but an integral, essential element in 
the complete and complex whole. It cannot be 
act Hide without vital harm to the whole spirit 
and Intention of the work. It w a grose injus- 
tice to the composer to divest bit composition of 
all mean, of expression aave the single one of 
voice*. More than that : not only is the or- 
cheatra an added means of expression, a great 
element of beauty, but in many such works it is 
to implicated in the whole structure of the work, 
no woven into ita very texture, that Its parti- 
colored threads cannot be raveled out and leave 
the vocal web in an ideal sense complete. In a 
caprUa music, Palewlrina and the like, die voice 
parts do make a complete whale in themselves ; 
but It is far different in works composed lor or- 
chestra and voices, polyphonically interwoven, as 
la all the groat vocal works of Bach and Handel, 
and in the oratorios, psalms, and secular cantata 
of the modem masters. 

(3.) The singers' fear of having their pre 



1 them is one that is sure of cure by habit. 
It is a necessity, and therefore they wilt soon 



that they can '• hear themselves " both " think 
and sing in spite of all the double basses and the 
brass. To draw out from the tone-web these 
essential threads, leaving only those that are 
represented by the human voice, is no way to 
improve effect or get relief in the dilemma. As 
well mi;ht the Tenor, in a four-part song, rc.|u«st 
the Alio to be mute lest he should not be clearly 
heard ! 

But we may well take courage in this matter, 
•ince the fine examples of complete performance 
which the Cecilia and the Apollo Cluh have 
given us. And now we are glad to learn that 
the Boylston Club, to which we are indebted for 
so many fine productions of works of I'alestrina, 
Bach. Astorga, Cherubini, is resolved to follow 
suit, and, yielding to the eloquent appeal of its 
earnest conductor, Mr. Osgood, will bring out 
erelong the beautiful 137th Psalm, by Goelx, 



MUSICAL PREJUDICE. 



like, n mi Hie Nraiir.il of Ms lw»lmt. I 
gene; over every part of die srt of 



. and would 



a large amount of 
unenlightened prejudice in every musical com- 
munity ; it is unquestionably difficult lo free our 
musical judgments, even our musical likings and 
disliking*, from the influence of certain precon- 
ceived notions about the art, or about this or 
that school of composers. Some skeptics even 
go so far as to hint that the musical opinions of 
by far the greater part, not only of our public, but 
of musicians themselves, arc governed entirely 
by prejudice. Yet it seems lo me that the 
power of sheer prejudice over music-lovers, in 
general, has been vastly overrated ; at least that 
a large proportion of the prejudice that umpjea- 
ng as is by no- means so -ra- 
have 




mcnt, the very various points of view from which 
they are instinctively impelled to regard music. 
I am not speaking of those persons who are mere 
musical voluptuaries, with whom music goes in 
at one ear and out at the other, but of those who 
arc inclined to take the art seriously. 

Setting aside that cultured understanding of 
the art of music which is but seldom to be looked 
for in amateurs, It may be aaid that one of the 
rarest things to 6nd in the average music-lover 
is catholicity of taste. Almost every one looks 
for a certain something in music, and unless Ike 
finds just that something the music fails lo ap- 
to bis feelings j if he doea find It, 
hand, bis feelings are duly worked 
upon, and all other con-iderations appear to him 
as of secondary moment. So long as the par- 
ticular something he looks for is palpably there, 
tbe music may have whatever other qualities it 
will, he like* it. What this something is varies 
according to the Individual ; but I think that it 
is, in most instances, rather a general, not always 
important, characteristic of the music than a 
special or particular one, as (he average music- 
lover is ever more amenable to gen 



will swallow them unhesitatingly as grand music. 
Tlie other will ride up to the seventh heaven of 
ecstasy on the wing* of the dreariest and stupid- 
est Pleyel variations, just as easily as he will on 
the divine pinions of Bach's E major fugue. 
What both are after is mere manner, not mat- 

1 ter ; sheer external accidents of music, not " cito 
Genie, ick utilise oVet GeuL" 

I know I have taken very extreme caacavper- 

' haps so extreme at to make shipwreck of the 
law. Yet it teemt to me that a great deal of 
the indiscrimination with which the general ma- 
sical judgment is afflicted is to be really i 
uted to this superficial way of looking at i 
rather than to anything resemblin 

or unreasonable individual prejudice. 

W. F. A. 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 



Has 



m ores- 



siooa than to the value of especial point*. Let 
me try to make this clear by tome example*. 

There is a certain qualntness of style (lo the 
modern ear), a seemingly calm monotony of reg- 
ularly rwurring musical figures, a general absence 
of sensationalism, and a modesty of dynamic effect 
in a great portion of the music of the Bach Han 
del period. The tame qualities may be found, 
in lest degree, in most of the music of Gtuck, 
Haydn, Mozart, and of the young Beethoven. 

Arehaeophilus finds ibeae characteristic* just 
suited to his musical tasle . he consequently is 
fund of the older music in general. The won- 
derful beauty of form, the admirable evolution of 
the composition from ita primordial theme, the 
perfect order in the harmony, and the grace and 
heart-moving sentiment of the melody which are 
to be found in the fine examples of the music of 
these by gone periods may, very possibly, not be 
felt by him in the least; it it only the prevailing 
atmosphere, to to »peak, of the music that lie do- 
liglita in. 

In the 
tensity 

strained passionate tlcM of expression, an abun- 
dance of yearning chromatic dissonance* ami of 
somewhat turgid harmony, which give an im- 
pression of vat'nest and infinite struggle, which 
is just what most moves the tout of Neodixctnon. 
He is consequently in favor of tbe new musical 
lights. It may be a matter of total indifference 
to him whether the music be coherent or not, 
whether its passionate expression bo at the ex- 
pense of beauty, or consonant with beauty. lit 
general atmosphere it congenial to him. 
It it not etrange, then, that 



he music of our own day there it an in- 
and variety of dynamic effect, an unre- 



Neodireroon should yawn at Bach. You call 
both of ihem prejudiced, because the one may 
leave the ball to smoke a cigarette during lite 
performance of " Siegfried's Death March," or 
the other may Indulge himself in unparliamen- 
tary language so soon as be tees a H i, h fugue 
down on the programme. I say, not to! Both 
well know that tbey are not going to hear what 
they want. If I dislike ibe smell of tohacco 
smoke, I cannot be fairly called prejudiced be- 
cause I object to sitting in a smoking-car. 

The real trouble with Arehaeophilus and 
Ncodizetreon is thai tbe predominant musical lik- 
ings of both are a matter of sheer Dr. Fell. The 
one is j net as far from iroly appreciating Bach 
as the other it from appreciating Wagner. You 
can foul either of them most egregiously. Let 

fully scored for the modern "rcheatTa," anT"]^ 



XO IIavpw Society. — The anneal l 
tnos of la* gnat Christmas Oratorio. The Mit^nk. 
crowded the Usals flaiL ss it always doss, with a d*vot*« 
and delighted audience. It was eat at tat best perform- 
ance*, upon law whole, within our recoUeclioii Every 
number ws* full of 1st*, and power, and bsetitr. Tbe chorus 
rank* war* vsry fall and th* grand rhonsvea robed owt with 
majestic volume, prompt end clear and wvll euaUinwd. TV* 
soloists, with some allowance la behalf of Mr. 1 riiach, th* 
teaor, whose voio* ws* not quit* equal to torn* portion* at 
hi* tea* , though be ear.; mtatllgendy and Use an artist, ewpe- 
eiaBj wall w, « Thou stall dash them " J, were highly satis- 
factory. Miss Fanny Kellogg, *J»*ys inurvsUns, .1 .... * 
{rest Improvement; ah* baa rid btrsstf of that siplosire 
way which aatd to mar ths beauts of bar en. icing; and her 
fine upper voice has sained la power and swarlnaa* of tone, 
while her etrcutiou and her sustaining power asecn to h* 
steadily gaining. Mum Wtnsat'e nsost maarsalJe and 
beautiful eotitralto tone*, into which ah* knows haw to throw 
s great deal of honest. Irw* espresason, charmed ths audience. 
Aud our treat basso, Mr. M. W. Whitney, was la all hi* 
glory; never bar* we beard him when his voice aavsntd so 
pure and noble, and so greet! One of hia final sub-bass 
ten** made one think of la* tn 
ha ws* equally in his is* 
and with vital power. 

Hie ttTect of ths performance ws* greet.'; enhanced by Ik* 
larg* ortocstc* (I owls* trot violins, wish IV n. hard Usie- 



Las fort**, Hit his power, knew and fell lb* matured 
Ian work, awd sntnrad every not* uf it 



Cswantuos, The Bret of lb* Viih-srelly Concert* was 
teen December II, si tbs Sanders Theatre- Uke th* 
8 vnipboTiy t oaewrta, tile tulnrriptiun list liad hllcd 

efcto vtiur* tT^i^tJatl^Art^^tie i" utiful 



theatre ws* leas than half Ailed at this Ant concert- The 
fuUoauig was the program [US : — 
Osrrturt to Ray Uka, in C Minor. Op. M , » 
Recitative and Aria, "the faro sent* Euri- 

dice," from Orpheus 

Mies Mathilde rhillipps. 
Symphony, No. t in K major, Op M . . 

Introduction to Lohengrin rfoywer. 

Aria, " Ah! quel giorno," from 




Mies Mathilde Philippe. 

in K mqjor .... I va II <trr. 
Tbe orchestra wae th* llowtuei Huthaniwieilc, under tie 
tdr-rship of IVrnhanl hiatctnann, reiUrgval fur this eerw* of 
nerrte to fuel i members- Their playing was admiral,*-. It 
is almost suprrtrooua to say, or to speak again ol th* marked 
Improvement arttlng from lbs more frequent rvca-araah nev- 
eeenrj for lb* perfoernaiicea at lb* thee* aerie* of oicbroiral 
ncerta of lb* prvsttit ssaaoa. 

The admirable sonority of lbs Sanders Thastrs saarnad to 
give additional strength and volume to their puling, which 
on this evening was of their best, Tbs Symphony and both 
Overtures war* admirerty rendered, Juataee eompels us to 
arid that the Introduction to - Iyibeiigrtli " alone received 
Use honor of an encore. Miss Mathilda rhillipps sang with 
gnat acceptance Gluek's aria, and in response to a demand 
I „ a rwpwtltion of th* aria from " 
Hat I 



Max Baictl's "ODVsaat a " — The performance of this 
reniarkahl* work complete, with chores, male and fen^ah* solo 
mires, and orckeetra, Ln the Music 11*11, December 23, was 
a new Rut her in the cap of ths Cecilia, and a notable rvwnl 
of our preaetit niuaical season. It had been svrt tt-wxcagbly 
and cnUcally robcaracd under Mr. II J. Later, and in all it* 
length, with all Ha difficulties, it was la th* male, err, satis- 
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it tmivtsraally ar>pevKi*trd ; but th* svale*, *• Utink. 
beat quabfled lo J'»dge »*t mi* warm approval 
light- The argument of tha yam, baaed, cf count, on 
Moavr a - Odyaeey.' 



HifunniiiK foe the nooet port very 
closely U> 1U order of nnu, waa printed in our !»■*, eud 
ana In the ku.it> of ell the audience. Surely it afforded 
teals for almost IWT theme with which ramie iw he* to 
W, — et bun* outside of the I iirutian Uiiurcb. \V« CM 
only offer * few sbgbt notes upon each of its ten " aeaxaxwaj 1 
preceded by s rmther lengthy orchestral introduction, wbicb. 
altboogh reined mil luMlrwrougtit, and full of cfuivt leruu- 
lies, we round eomewhal oKmolonoue snd m.l Kiting one on 
tiptoe with great eipectauoii. like thw mlroduerlioiii, esy, of 

I. Odyteeut on Calypeo'e Island. The opening chorus of 
Calypso's liympbt is fresh and charming, clear and tatlng- 
like in its three-part barnuiuy, while It is on* of the lew 
really melialioue piece* lit the work. Tb* aorompanimreit 
Is of a very upeaioylitg character and full of charm. The 
ehailow Uiat falls upon the Uteld harmony, as the thoughts 
turn to where Odysseus -sits and _ mourn*, 1 ' sighing for 
tsr-o* Ithaca, la skillfully managed with that rare n.«cr of 
nuduUL.iu shown throughout the wink- Then se have 



MUSICAL CORKESPON.DENCE. 

Plt»ril»iurr, It. I, IlJ!C. IB, UTO -Tha - Cecilia 
«n*d iU second aeaaoo with IU firth concert on Tuesday 
.earning, IleeHnbcr », at the l.sll of Ike Amateur Dramatic 
Chw. The artists were tlw New York PhilbarsnoiiK Clul. 
and Mua Henrietta Beetle, of Sew York, soprano. The 
following eicelleeit progranim* waa presented lo a select and 
appreciative audience : — 

Siring <*>arlet In A mine*-, Op 41. No. I . Srwurnrrart. 
Song* {« ',. - The Dream " [t l, » The Urk " . Aaiintreiu. 

Aria, "Tell me, my Heart,'' /waaies. 

Solo, Viuhmcexlo. Three pieces Ilrdur 

1. Andante. 3. Muderalo. 3. Virace. 

Seang. " Where the Hew socks ' ou/firv.*. 

Quartet in G minor, Op. ST <""«- 

Thie prc-rramnie was a great Iraprovrniei.t u|un (boar of 
pmwm concert* of this S-ieirly in point <>f '■«»*"■ '•"» 
ajTmigeinciil uf the several parts waa also, to <uir mlml, a 
model one, — piecing the two important works at the largill- 
ning and end, and relieving the mind by the liglitrr char- 
acter of the intrrnsedtxle selectiona. 
The Schumann quartet, the first of the three only which 
the h"ero : . l»mer."C-an~c.'iremely siiu'pkCalmoal rudiment*! h. wrote, and all dedicated to hi. friend MrcedrWuha, made 



The cfob show the results of their ) ear's practice and 
richly deserve the turret* so carefully and lalirMly earned, 
n.* "Cecilia" of Pruvadrtte*. as tell as the " Kutrrpa" 
of Huston, is doing a rood w.ok, and It Is lo be hoped that 
the kslo* expended will mull In sn Increased sluily and a 
frequent besting of tha many masterpieces id ibis class 
of music. I n*ml«r music as a divtlnct beasieh obunde almost 
hy hself, and affords eullure of a peculiar kind. A mora 
generally diffused knowledge of its treasure* la desirable, 
auu.y of these ranking among the finest composition! of 
their reefcctiie composers We hope that the work Ihea* 
societies are doing will commend itself to all musical people 
in other cities snd towua, leading the so to form ainiuer «r> 
Ksnilatious with simiUr aims, thus creating a greater de- 
mand (ce ebnuiler music, and offering aufkient inducement 
to srtista to give mure extevHled study lo this elass of sausse. 
Itg can be mure prorilal.le and enjoyable to the ansete 

I. u. 1. 



melody, or muting chant, within a small compass of tones, 
written for baritone. Although not in the beat range of 
Mr. C, K. Adama's voice, he showed such intesligeuoe, 
such finished art in its deliver;,-, and such perfect enuncia- 
tion of the words, — one of the qualities which he possesses 
la a rare perfection. — that it produced a true imprest ion. 
A trumpet passage introduces Hermes, who alls his soul with 
ghd presage, and he embarks with hit rooipauioea, the or. 
cheat ra keeping up a measured figure quite tuggetnne of U* 
round of aura, 

II. The sound of ear* la still continued, until ~ the 
boundi of the dat^ flowing ocean are reaeheil," and they go 
down into the nether world, or Hades. Her* begins a ae- 
rie* of appalling pseutrs* Weird, eon.brs, ghost I k. ebords 
tar* employed with li«*musslihl* rsaoureea 
> lanagiustiv* power. Sfnrils frooi the 
them with wild, grueaoni* haravony. 
t mlrmn saerifler, and ths shades <4 tiie de- 
I by the smell of blood, slug a tauddervug hv 
Miatruful ehoewses of etuldrea, of brtdea, of youtha, 
peemalwreli cut alt, follow with appropriate variety of ei 
preasion and lone-color: then the shade ce* the old bard 
Tesresias warns hint to give a end. berth lo t>» Syreni: 
and finally the ahade of hi* mother reminds him of b» laith. 
fill wife Penelope Unci by sailors Kuislly. the whole troop 
of spirit* cry out with new intensity of horror, and all van- 
ish one by one. Musically, all this is made palpable with 
masterly power, especially uf instrumentation, until it it 
quite time fur an vnlir* change of scene and a return to 
cluvtrfnl dsv light "My! lit!" and aa they row away, 
the agwtirnd wail In the orchestra willi which the scene cuu. 



v»sty deap " great 
d vsaeus utters tnlrmi 



dude* it terribly imrwasiie. 

III. The Siiwue. 1 lu-o rheaut. In a bright tnayrw key, 
It delightfully hsrwionhMss atul tedm-live- No wnruacc I 'l.s- 
eas, biHtnd lo the mast, and hearing, plesuls with all lus might 
to the deaf ears of hie salkea, to rent their uars and tarry. 
The alternating churua of tlwr men aaaksa atrung etsert of 
contrast 'Ihe bittruinentathin alouuds ill happy flgurea 
and rich harmonies, far fruus commonplace. To this almrt 



IV. The Tempest at See. And here we has* a powerful 
chorus descriptive of the etorm, with trrribl* chromatic, 
howling of th« winds, aurging of waves, and grand uphmval 
of the orchestral deep. All are engulfed deep* Odyssetta, 
who is aaved by gracious iriterpotitson of the Oaraiiidea, and 
lu a aeries of tuneful chorus strains it wafted Ui the shore, 
and with toft lullaby if tun g to sleep. 

V. Part .Second transports us to Penelope. Her lament 
and prayer, fur the tale return of hiasband and of arm, con- 
■astula the whole ■■■cue, which it not loog, albeit slightly 
tnunolotaiui. At for mei dy, that eceivi, at it may be called, 
aaoat tha influence of the new German achool. What of it 
at not recitative i* eomethtsig nearer tu rteitntim cnahil*/e 
than la any clear, trell-rousnled, tuneful melody, It I* not 
a melody which on* eauriea away with liini." — or which 
carries one away. Its interest lies in nalbctie, noble reclama- 
tion t a strong, intern*) eipreasiou of faithful luv* and yaern- 
ing for the absent, ami of high*oulad palieue*. It gave 
good opportunitr to the pur* and aympathetx tnprano voir*, 
leaulMul in its higher tone*, to lb* ' 
intelligent ejemceptoo, and lb* nails* 
Slist Ixmi* llomar. 

— LM here th* hurry and confusion of tbe week compel 
at to stop foe th* present, and reserve tha camplelion of tha 
alary until th* nut number. 

(—Hers th* Isvesarable ban abut down on us, snd we 
must omit numerous other concert reports, letter* I roan New 
York and elsewhere, local intelligence, notice* of new publi- 
cations, etc., etc. Our read era will readily eirute, in con- 



a aplendid o|iening lo the feast. IU fine, brief introduction 
in A minor leada immediately lo Use Allegro, the Iheme of 
which la eery bright and beautiful, thoroughly character- 
istic uf it* author, and eareedlngly well worked ap. After 
a clevetopment in which the theme* pat* through quit* a va- 
riety of keya, tbe author recurs to the first thenie In lb* 
tecolid violin, white the first violin aacenda to high F In 
a diarming ni.musinni, and live movement close*. lie 
Scbeno remiodtone aotuewbal of Mendelssohn, lluxvgh this 
iliipreaaion ia pethaia alrour<er in Ibe four hand airangc- 
tnrvit leicelbnitly done by Mr Olio Drewell U.an In th* orig- 
inal. l*he Iiitmuexao, which interrupta this muvemeut near 
lb* middle, la la Schumann's lest at; V, and lie harmonica 
seem peculiarly his own. Tbe Adagio it a genuine /.aeif of 
exceptional beauty, first tuvig by the first violin, aflerwarde 
by th* "cello, and finally returning In lb* first violin again. 
Schumann accent tu have written it lo one of hie most inspired 
luomenU, and it ia to at of the moat drliglilful niove- 
aaaata that ever rame from bit pru. The Prcato ia strung, 
fiery, and brilliant. A strange but beautiful epiaide, 
slightly eoggrstive. perbaps, uf the " Music cf til* Kutsire," 
oceura'uear tlie ckwe ul title movement, the renvoi of which 
it not entirely clear . The paaaage is, however, efarctiv*, and 
the brief return to tbe original lemno bring* the quartet to 
a splendid chw*. W* oui eipress a general aatnlactiaai 
with the rendering. The quartet ia nut ewaj tu pUt well. 
Hi* only Larmuhcs noUeewUe were * alight lack of tune and 
a little Indatlincltieaa In « 
part uf the 'cello. With 
waa well-nigh perfect. 

Tbe aonga were very finely rendered; those by Kubin- 
ateiu especially to. Tae technical maaiagetnent of Ihe voire, 
the phrasing and th* general cotwefAion, were ricei<Ksislly 
good. Sullivan'* - Whar* th* I We aucka " pleased us mure 
than Uithop's ■ Tell me, my Heart ; " but both were Ay* 
aprriluent of KltgUah song, a field which baa been *s|»tr*lly 
and deservedly cultiialed hy Miss Heel*. Tbe artist showed 
a rare ap|ir*ciaiiuti of unity in musical impreaaiuna by re- 
e|Riiuliug In an cricure of tlie KuUusteiii auugs with Schu- 
bert s -' lurk. ' Hi* ret polite to the encore of Sulliian't 
song waa rattier trifling ia eumpariam. Mr. Bonner «- 
nim|iaiiied with his cutlumary good lasts and tkilL 

The 'cello aulo waa enjoyable, the piece* of \Virkr being 
of a quiet lyrical character. H*y wee* nicely remlered. 

Tbe tsrieg quartet, which ck-ed the concert, it a ilrange 
sort. To apeak of it ullb any degree of confidence or in- 
terest, one abcmhl have had the privilege of a long acquaint- 
ance with and study of It- It certainly cannot be under- 
stood or fairly judged on a first hearing, and thia ia true uf 
any great work. Ibat thia ia aa eacrptionally great work 
we do not claim ; but that it it, a work of real impnrtaitce, 
the real anil energy of th* artiste who rendered it tu finely 
bear abundant tratlmony. We were told tlat the club had 
rehearsed it Iw ic* a week ever vii.ee last April Thit fact will 
giv* any una at all familiar with music uf thie character an 
idea uf Ibe value and lb* iiumerva* difiVulty of III* uoek. 
Th* impreeeioits left hy it are various It atwma on a first 
hearing to be very fragmentary sod incuberenl, with nuw 
and then a touch of the ge.itrv.iue. It Is full U uvea*. So 
rapidly do they come forward, and ao revnluUaiary ia their 
character, that you are cimfuard and alnmet ovcrwlwlmed- 
lu many plioes the ideas «d Ih* coniposcr teem to have ma 
away with hint; lie arema lu have Uat all control of himaelf ; 
tben, again, there are |>asaages of ciqsiiaile melody, of tur. 
paasing Iwuutr, and these are aa suddenly and wielpect- 
edly interrupted by uaaaagee full of wild and unrestrained 
energy end lure*, and aeemingly beyond tbe power of four 
ilietruuieoU to expreaa. It ia the reatleaa, unaalitfied tpirit. 



Cllic.vr.n, Dir. S< On Tuesday evening, December 

10, Ibe Heelhovea Society gave - 'I he Lay of th* Ikll," 
hy Mas llruch, larfure a very large audietxe in our new Maul* 
Hall M .. Dulton, Mrs. O. K. Johutaai, Mr. Knorr, and 
Mr. Moroaski, wer* tu* aohilua. Hire* wat a chorua of 
a hundred voices, and an orchestra of thirty men, the wbol* 
belug under ths direction of Herf Cari Wullrabn. Ihe con- 
ductor of lb* siclely. Aa thia waa Ih* first performance, of 
the work In tiut country, a tittle akrtch of It may be of 
aoane Inlerest. lac work ia written for eboras, e**» voice*, 
orchestra, and cei; 11 1 . It I. e longs la tha adtaneed achool 
of Germaa music, and may be said to bear th* direct in- 
fluence of tbe Wagner idea of treatment. Ths mekdi* 
form it made subordinate to larger erJecta, in which an 
intricate itiilrunientalion ia a marked feature. Th* or- 
chewtraJ arore nolle 
been marked out by a l 

folding of the m uveal idea, which reaches th* fall climax 
In Ilia laat number, lb* dramatic portiotie of th* posni 
giv* the rvvnipoaer full scope fur working eat numbers tha* 
ahow Intmtily, and there are aaany parte lhal aauiifest a 
heroic mmaj of that extended character •hica ealla Lo It* 
aid varied instniaarntaliliee to experts ila iatrut. Tkas the 
ta i hlll r a. chorus, quartet of priivcifoia, and organ, are 
often called u|ion far lliell fulleal posers. Of llae twenty- 
| eeven iiuinbrra, ten Inlrudur* Ibe chorus. The roost in. 
tortant numlwra are th* - lies f "bonis, the "Trriet!," 
a Hallowed Order " iio.ru., - Tha Duty of tae Bell" tear 
enaemble, and th* graad anal*. IVrliapa Uiere are lo* 
many recital net in th* aork to hold th* atbrulton of aa au- 
di nice, undent they are mine. ted to Ibe m«t laletilrd sing 
era It requires a large chorua, a very full orchestra, and 
solo talent of a high order, with barge slid tsvliug voire*, to 




'IUIIIOIIT a 1 "" '" HV VU,U | Hill, 1SW S|| 

de to serve aa Kuk* ia one large plan, 
it lirweb arenas to look lo hug* and 
, ami in all bit work* bettru to aU 



Dnrape-ar. — A new comic opera, in three acta, riinam, 
by Ignai Brull, waa performed. Nor, W, ' 
raw*. Miavea. Schuch and rtialer. and 

i amused tae priocipal rue*- 



uf IU tboogbU and knigniu*, of its long for the brigktneea to at 



insure ila suoccaa. Tha 

but tlie aocomrainimenta are generally worked oat la a ■ 
tier thai abowa a consilient plan, 

Tlie first idea of the vrork aerjiia to he lu i 
there ia no undue prominence given to th* aola part*, for all 
the number* are made I 
Aa a cooipoare, Mat 
chsrarteristae efarcta, I 
tempt to pictur* the majrallc la ciutic- Tins |daililiie taa- 
deniess that one finds in the ailtaoe of a Moxart, or lira 
-.,t: r 'i 1 i!i-.l ^leiui-ls.iili i o. iMi;-':.ti II. ri leaaca tin 
qualities fureign In any of tlie uurfc* Ibat bate teeti gtv*ti 
here, from th* coiuroser of "The Ijiy ts* the Brll." II* 
aeema rather to aim at new facassihilitltw, than to make tha 
old forms bear agsjai rleh bbaauana of metallic leauty. 
Modern cnui|sailion aeema to aim at reaching great height* 
of grandeur; but iiftenlirnee there is a hmghrett si not 
Iheae gigaiilk illicit snd forma, almost a* barbaric aa the 
tuat iniHiunaenta of the Orient. Th* utleratir** uf muaio 
abould all lay aymliolical of the beautiful, in oreler for it lo 
keep It* boimrsd place among tbe romantic ana; and. In 
Ibis age, have a rroenw for it* very Ibrrna of aaanlaaatatiott. 
ITiere are loo many slow movement* in the work to make It 
iulerraaiug to a general audience, while the ktrge number of 
raciutlvea aaean to add a mmbre eneet that even a varied lli- 
slnimeailaliun eannot destroy, Iliua there are purti.ma of 
the cniiipeailion that teem lo drag, and Hi* cloae alteailiun 
of the bitbrner I* necessary ia carder to understand the ua~ 
fohling of Lb* mavaical idea. 

To hold tbe attention of aa audience, music muat con- 
tain eoiitraata in moveanenl aa well aa I., Idea; and it ia a 
mlataken notion to write fur Ui* mualcktn alone, la tbe en- 
jay uielil of muaic tbe ornaee, aate that uf baarlng, are at 
real, and at Ihe mlml la drawn into done eommunkalioa 
with tlie inner rv4ecairai that Ihe music awakent, il ia r vi- 
ewed that only a work rilled wilh rich and correctly n ti- 
er led ctantraatt, can give tlie rittener great enjoy iiieiit- We 
all rebel if Ihe aoml'l* presses aa into clouda of gloom, and 



seeking fur 

•Uugglea and aspiration*. rotor* of change. Thu* I fell aa I 

Whatever may be. said of II, time will brat ila worth; il ance of "The Lay of the Dell." 
certainly eannot and ahouU nut be judged from Ihe elaaaica] | Th* society and the enloitta did I 
alatiilard. It twlouga eaaeutiaJly to the modern tclioul, and ia ever, and did their lest to bring the 
itaeaf jut oeaena. Of all the movecoenta, the Konaaaita and thy with Ih* work. Mn. O. K.Johnson 
lltisle were perbapo Ihe most beautiful and clear. auenlion for the fine delivery of bar aria, 

Th* play ing waa limply a marvel, bulb in liny apparent redlatite, " Hum! and borratandi the 
ease milh which the immense dinVuliie, of Ih* work were Mia* I> 

nd did aw* tery erJecliie work. Th. 



to tlx* 
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Kjmtt, too, wu quit* rhrasietlc la Its idea, sad he lent the 
but |shjii s -< bu soae* to hie tr; inr put. Toe role of 
lb* roseler workiaea >i ten loiif end difficult, and while Mr, 
bforowshi wm not In hie best race, be endM-crred to .in hi. 
work fruitfully. 1 ben never beard the cborue m prompt, 
or to able la anUia the difficult parte as they are Uiia 
ssaaou, and Mr. Wosfeoho deserve* much praiae for hie effort 
in teaching them to tin; eiiderstsndinr'v. There are a 
nnmber of caber musses! mattere and esilertejiirswrsle Ural 
cdaim attention, but I moot aek few indulrenee. and peae 
them over to mj nest oomtnunicatVin, for tbe plsaauru of 
Ciirielraai tide induce me to make raj note a ehort one. 
Tot I eaanot ckrae before railing the J«ml •ueteae for 
the Nr. Tear npon which It It about to enter, far It richly 
mariu the oonSdenoe and rapport of ereey elneere friend to 
music. In the part it bat bean faithful u whet it beat la 
art, and m eager to promote, with lionert and thoughtful 
worde, all true effort* wade for the advancement of culture 
It rooked at art ae loo nobk an instrumentality in progress- 
ive nrBiaaUon, to be male to pander to what wat only 
commonplata, bat eradeavored In 
that a tat* for the beat mum might be 
eaw the beautiful la iu hi 
general appreciation eo that it aright 
worth y amies voe it hae tbe right to expert the tupport of all 
rao n cel lover* of muaie. Ae a new rear'* greeting may it 
rate* eaauy ludlcauoui of the mutt or* lu eenml crr.ru. 
In number, af suteenplion. that aigwlfr that the mrraieal 
public epprscate. iu labor, for lb* adrariceeneat of lb* 
tra* In art. C H. B. 



.Win, who hai established hie name in the very froot rank 
of mm poeen, estreat of the in u d m i rrchool. The uncart on 
Satwdaj wm mad* tbe ooraeioa of Iha Irat performance la 
England of M. Saint Serins Coaorrto la trust far peauo. 
forte and orchestra, the compowrr otnclafirrg at the eolo in- 
strument: and of the rseodortion uf hia ptane-aimribonirfoe 
entitled •• Le Bouct dOrriphrde," lb* rnwk*rma.ic* of which 
he conducted. Of the latter eompuortiun ere mar aay at once 
that then re nothing in it especially requiring the rowipoe- 

er'e baton Tit* I ooeesto u more enobitsuwe, and a* 

a vehicle for display of mattery orer enormooi dinVullie. 
hae few parallel*. From tbe eornrneneenieiit of the Intro- 
ductory moderato, in which tbe piano rraaiotain* a atria of 

^nX^lhTerilrlilr^eift hm M 



artistic ■tyre, for instance, | 
driukrng axig of the erwl i 



all poaaible efCrCt to lb* 
hi* picturwaqia* aetireg in 
of all 



tli* play scene, whan it r* rolntrodaced, wai worthy of all 
prs.ee. In fart, M. Mwrrli euceeas war ui -equivocal, rued 
be will proia a raluelsV add-Uon to th« company of the 
Grand Opera. — Pant CurrtaaWeac* <•/ tie Dulf Twle- 
Nev ». 



itatit to tb* . 

long and brilliant cadaiiaa I* on* of tb* feature* of Una Con. 
orrto which require* a second bearing lu enable one to pro- 
nounce a fair judgment on It- '1 hat there I* a good deal of 
"sound and fury signifying nothing" in tb* work, we feel 
bound to aay: and w* (juration eery much whether, had it 
ght be more general. It barn the cxt'm position of plain John Smith, th* reception 
form., and tried to lift up would b.r. been ao gei.uit.ely warm It wee, l,,.rvc, n- 
uigbt meet it. lor it. «i»ed every deuicsslrstioii of approral, *nd th* ooru- 



A aaan baa recently dlad in Pari* who had hi* day af 
eelele.ty a* the UivenbA* <J the oc-ewe txprrtu/, Louie Perm 
Alrxarider Martin. The eon of • common tinker of Stwrdon 
(Seine et Marsar). young Martin ratwiwrrl bl* nr.1 idaaa of 
muaie from the run! of hia village, by which at pro* Lad, to 
audy the mechanism of tbe organ. Hacomuig a mueseuva, 
be devoted hia few hour* of Maun to constructing a ant 
Instrument, of which ha mad* alone all th* par., with frag- 
ment, of wnod. scrape of tin, using eten piece* of bone for 
th* bay* ; but, each aa It waa, lid* organ obtained for iu 
maker a bronat medal at tb* Etpoaltiora of 1SI1. Soma 
year* later, b* Invented Uwa prrctia*son organ, which won 
him a atlrar rrardal In 1114, and the eroae of tbe Legion of 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

Loxnox.— At bar Majtety a Theatre, Weber a Olesim 
waa revirwd rrtlh Mad. happanbeim aa Reiia. Tbe t/uac .f 
If'urrU aay* that Ottron la wrioonie alike in iu normal Kng. 
laah aaaoe, ha IU German amended ahape, and in iU I la ban 
abnormal ahape, which Sir J elite. Ilenedict, Weber', nnet 
irahed pepll, haa don* aa much to make acceptable. 
; matrriala flora other worka by the enrapuaer for the 
eckative* and ooraaaunal orrlieatral Inter- 
a, Intruding nothing abeolulely hie owe, for the rake of 
l ertr-ghrl Heal ion, bat r^encraptiijjing hia taek Ihrouirb- 
oot in art)!* at once .1-1 •. l rawer ved, and auarterly. 
rjaecoe, by the way, la only on* among cetera! work, that 
by their lengthened vitality go far to apart the Utopian 
tneury of h* teheed Wagner, who, in hi* uaiaal «m|>batic 
manner, amda forth ao edict that no opera ntuat hope for 
pwraaane.it ttf. crept by rreaon of tb* drama to which tbe 
auuaar U wedded, — itieiating that the tao an lnat(araiae. 
Haftptly nrnaat, when reei/ff muaie, ie in a lea* deatitute 
euniiitiurt : *nd when opera 1* cuoocl uetl. inelead of Leiog 
the drama'a luirtrewa, ie tine drama . inaater, inttnad of the 
•• Wtit " Is the " J/rrna," the Af.raa to the rfere — 
which make* all the difference. Owe hondred Wagnera, la 
an* biiadred tolurraea. will never be aid* to perauad* rauae 
raorde that nituic I. m* an lmt>i»«itlent art, Uial aieaaored 
rhjthm i* not on* of the chief aecrrta of the charts it eter 
(tan, that what ie called the iiiaaiiu earful *> is not, in 
nine easra out of ten, an InAnrU bon, and that the alewnce 
af ayuruetajcal form ruud th* desarie* of all relation* of key* 
to each other an anything letter than orrtragea against art, 
■tader no matter what ratruiltratation. Tb* music of Crorrtn. 
Ires lived, Uvea, and will continue to in, being InUlaadnjIj 
twastifol. and no on • can deny that in lu connect..., with 
tire lilewtto it U evecjearre dramatically true. Weber ran 
hardly with tairorae b* reprnached 1 rr .a n . In ao far aa eon- 
atruction and purely dramatic rrilercat an ooncerneti. be bad 
a urrnawhal weak, and to thou nrtaer|iiaiwtad with Wielaiid'a 
ptwm, or the reerraircs tairratiug the adreerture* af /faun ife 
//.tor -mi, on* of th* tweln Paladiu. " of (.narlemagne, 
from which W wtand derived hi. aubyert. In a great degree 
■limteJIigibh! lihertU, to deal with. Kuottgh that 1.1* e.uak 
ha* inirmtrtallard the drama, which without it would ban 
bars iifrleea, nol«llbetandl.,g tier literary ruerit atadnm ab- 
aai,l from tbe writing, of Mr. I1anelir<. 

Oaera. waa Ulueed by // f'l'uto Afneire and Ornaea, 
tbe title r.'le of which waa aaaurned by SI me. Marie Itoae, 
and tb* eatn aeaeou waa announced to raw* with OWrvn 
a far the laaaedi of M me. t'appenheioi, ' apropm to which 
, '• It la warefy tiliK thai thia comedy of 
' wu eland rnwjd. iuaamuch u no one now attar be. 
any importance In them. In the okleei time a Israeli given 
under the nam* of any individual artial really meant a bene- 
fit to Lhe aeccunl of that artlet: but Ibie ctiatom haa long 
reused array, and the upmrsun lis* become no belter than 
an empty phrase.'* 

CKTrrrtL HaLacit Co«CK*Te Th* enncert romu on I 

Baturdar in laet week waa fairly well filled deapltc the altrac- 
titm.tef the frnat Irrmrwt lake In the ground, of the ral*», .1- 
Iheagh tbe besllhy recreation of abating drew a great many j 
race* fleeter, than we an accaratonied to ae* on fsuY-crowu , 
Saturday*. The air! id pet ton of earring and bearing the great 
French ronipoaer, tbe nprremlati** of tbe nrodcrn I" ranch 
•ehool, in the doubW caaracter of conductor and planiat, bad 
doubtlcaa much u> do with tbe go> d atteiHlai.ee "< tbe occa- 
sion. Although the heltitu** of St. Jamn a Hall ban arm 
him and heanl hi. prrforenrutora, be waa pmonally a etranger 
U the Cryetal Palace audience, and bene* the ' 



apfeoval 

ptser waa twin recalled 

TilR uatt Mk. Bakkkm. — Chruin S packman Barker, 
the well-known iaiventoe of tire ptMrirnialic lever fur lighten- 
lug the touch of targe ..rg.ua. died on Wednesday the itith 
ult., at Maklatone, — sieve Ire bad been lately residing, — 
alter a aboil illueaa, in hie eevenly fourth year, and waa 
braried at Swodleiid on tli* following Salurd.y. 

Mr. Barker waa born at Ball. .... tbe loth October. 180*, 
and originally bnaaght up to the raiedical prufrweuai, but, 
bring peeen.t oa the crccaalon of the erertioii uf aa or^an 
by a London organ builder, he determined on foikieing 
Dial occupation, and earned on buatneae foe same lima in 
III* native city. About the jnr 1ST*! he been) uf tire Ur-„-c 
organ building in London fur Torfc Miireter, and, eealetg the 
immense labor H would be to play on arseh a gigantic inetru- 
n.ct.t if c.uetnirtcd in the ordinary way, tarried hia alien - 
tion I., the ntearreof onrcoming it. The* be pr r saos d to do 
by a pnewntaiie lever, — a amaU bcOowa inflated by air of a 
Ligb prrwaun applied to every key, — Iho* redueiaig the re 
arataime lo a ntinlrarusi ; but, uafirtemately, he did not *uc 
card la getting it in thi. IrwUtte* adopted. In 1811 be 
went to Paris, when a larg* organ for lira Abbey of St. 
I tenia was then building by la.aillc -(.oil, who at onn raw 
the jmportaatce of Mr. Ilarker'a birrntion, eecured hi* errv- 

I k 

orgsiis built both 

in thi* country and abroad. Mr. Itarirr. after buj engage- 
ment with t.'ataiLV < oil terminated, look tbe dirertruii of 
the buasneea of Iraublaine and Cellanet, afterwarda Iro- 
rruqueh (now Merkliu and SehitUi, and eshiblted an organ 
lien at the Interarsionsl Eshibitiuu of ItUl. lis earned 
on buetneee for eoane lime is l"sn. on Ilia own aceourtrt, and 
aunmgrt oilier iuatrwment. built that iu SL Ailguetiml a 
Church, in which he Introduced tire electric actio... When 
the !.>.-».. I 'met .an w.r Unatriied the dettnsction of Peria, 
Mr. llurker returned to thia country, when be baa aiun 
naided. |{* married Mdlle. ^b*ne(U of Paris, who aur- 
.i.es him. About lit re* yean ago a committee of lire prin- 
cipal organ lata and organ builder, waa formed for tire pur 
peer of raising a fund lu provide ao annuity for Mr. Ilarher 
iu hie decliiiing years, and a erenliaaralde eu ... aas eubacrioed, 



a, and immediately applied It to thai i 
l Mi.ce been Introduced lu all the h.rgv.1 



apert io which be ws* lie! I. 

Pa MS. The first part of " Lea Troyeta," by Hector Her 
lit*, called " Tbe Taking of Troy," was brought out aituul- 
taneoualy at both the t^olnnate Concerta and the Pas.lca.op 
t orrorrt*. The first part of this work, only, was km an in 
Paris, having been (iruduoeil w lb* old TV run L.riuue of 
M. Carralao. Tbe V..c«. rf esya that it cannot be called 
an opera fm lhe true acceptation of lb* word, but rather it 
ahould be clawed actottg th* orattwro* ut* jreare- It anras 
to bar* been very favorably r*re.ted in betlr csarrerU, en 
by enthrals*!!* acclaauiUona, to which " M- k* Pr^etdenl de 
la kitpubliu,!!*," wbn waa p r ewa u t, ** politely contributed 
rarveral teatos," from which it I. biarrred thai the ancceea of 
th* /esmrautite. afe F eaet le to be ranee *d, and that the 
mnaic of Bert toe ie now d fn eaoafe. 

M. Macrii, tb* reel known baritone of Coeent Garden, 
made hia Jciaf hen at tbe (rprn to-night, as Hamlet, be- 
fon a large and at tew lire au d . cn ce. A uative of Msraeallea, 
he first appeared in Paris ten yean ago in tbe ef^rsanfat* 
II* bu a nee auaig in' Italy, arid recently in lxridon. lie 
corses back hen with agood reputation aa regard* voice and 
training, which reputation b* bu j .unified by aocesaafuliy 
urtdcrtakiug a part in which M. r'surr f 
recxdleclioua M. Maurel wu warmly 
Ci'i-rramurefrace o/" tie Tieaea. Nor. 23. 

A aiilLUAlrT eudierw aeeemltled to night to wetccene M. 
Ilatiral back to the Opera It waa feared that asuouay of 
the awereeen 11 . ie popular ten Lone bad achieved in foreign 
ouunlrtn would militate agaiiurl tbe warmth of hia reception 
ben. In Hamlet, moreover, be bad to struggle against the 
racidrertkaaia of I aura, but hia fins .ore* and roerlleat 
wamhsd obtained lbs sympathy of hi* audience In the eery 
tret acme. M. Maurel a prefurraanra wu as mnsrkablc 
(rata a blatrionic u from a utisical puiut of view. Hia 





Da EDUAltXr H i.auia a lecture. <e readin-. In the 
great ball of the Frieirde of Mssi* at Peslh aUracted ku-ge 
Sadienuaa and afforded lb* utaooat realaafarticei. The snb- 
Jert of the first lecture wa. •• The Kiee of 0|am In Italy," 
that of lb* aecond. " Thr lteginning* <*" Ojwr. ba (iermany 
and Frsrxe." The literary part of the lectura wu aupfea. 
rnenied and completed by musical illiaatrstiva rumple.- la 
lbs eaaond laet an Dr. Ilanalark eamaaeuead with Laltt, on 
who** A'-'dwe*. the first finnd fit tragic oorca. be apobs at 
ooruudeeabl* letigtb. llaelng then played a prrlwde in U 
minor from .ticrrCr, be ts ucb ed shortly on Karrjeao and Ghaek 
and proceeded at mrce lo treat of (jermany. He referred In 
tbe tact uf BiUical eabjeete being preferred for librettoa i Is 
the first ranruianetit opera In llamburgb ; lo Keinli.nl Kayaer 
snd Malheaon: to opera kn Berlin under Frtcdrich II, 
th* North Gernuna, llaaae, OyaanU. (Iraun, s 
lUller, th* frmrader of tbe i tem.su ■• SinftfitC 
trcrsrxranl with song*. Ilerr David Nay, from tb* 
Theatre, who bad undertaken to act as vocal illwstratoe. 
twin the ■' Vuleau-Aria,'' from lb* opera. Awns 
1707 — which, strseece to aay, begin, in U minor and 
in t .•«,.. and ...» in K ntajor from HiUWa " 
Scietaler. 

Rome. — A tar* Utaatre la now building between tbe Tin 
Formal and Via Torino which will occupy a apace of 4M7 
aparr roetrea. The archllset I* IJorueiiieo Coeteriai It 
will have as ivral |*culiar fcalurea A rut eubcerrancnu 
ball will ser-rs u restaurant and cafe; the dome crowning 
the tuidltoriiam will be an arranged aa lo make it puaaite* 
to uu the sunlight for Illuminating th* theatre for day rep 
naceiUtiaue. Tbe partem will ruxomrraudate 1^*0 rpra 
tatnrs, and, by an in gen tows device, tbe boot can be is. 
suustly raised to the level uf tbe stage floor. The bote, an 
U sad other galleries IfitM, „ that the wind* 
I eoesfartahly seat an audience of i 
Th* stage niJI contain a apse* of 1.000 square i 
ing it possible to give to piece* a *]ileiidsd anise ca sore*, la 
•Irort, the realm iV.'jiusufc will be in all respects worthy of 
tbe capital of Hale. 



FnASE roRT »i\ Tl. r M a r v — Gevsnaa papers. In notic- 
ing the cawuaruetsoo of the new theatre in this city, apeak of a 
eery remarkable feature iu lis construction, via , a lofty row- 
Merfsoa rsirr/t. Thi* was vrry rronsrsaWAWasly absent from Ilea 
old tlteatrr. aa from most Gerrnaa theatre*, which for bad 
veoljlatioo, or rather none at all, will carry ae.y tlw palm 
born all theatre, in tbe world Tit* Frank forter, are to b. 
congratulated on Use hope held mil t.. Iheai of a breath of 
fmh air, and we trust thai thi* einrhltsrtiiral M at 
u It ia sal led, may be added to every thealn in 
This new thealn ie near lis* IWhemheiuisj* Usts- 



AMSTgaDAaf. — A new liictaorrary of Ms 



Dutch, 



by H Vsotta. ha* hen rwreutl. 
kHoolhsn, 



ea neeiiUy P"" 1 * 1 "^. 



Hasciv ra. .- The preepceslioo male to Eduard Ixeaew Is 
liana v. Bulow u oondwetar of the ore heirs sod of 
the Sympbouy Concerts baa been declined by him 

Lnrtiu. — At th* seventh (rrwsndb.ua Concert (Sne. 
S7| Eanibe Gaaret etecoted tbe Concerto Kun-ntlqwe, for 

i, by Besgarain tioddard, and a I 
with a rcbemno of bis own mpontion. 



Vl«»WA. — Be*rl.lleu•• Jecn de ferae was given after 
an inteesal of t write year*. Tbe muaie wu found charm, 
in* u ever, sard the work wu u successful u formerly, ia 
spile of a l 
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WANTED — A 



COMPOSER 
ORGAN. 



FOR THE 



BY H. H. BTATIIAX. 



TnttltE is no intention to imply, by Uie 
above heading, that there are not many con- 
temporary writers for the grandest of instru- 
ment* whose production, are well worth tl>e 
Mrinm mu.lv of the player and the serious 
attention of the listener. One of Uie ino«t 
gifted among our native writer* for the organ 
we have unhappily recently lost, — one who 
never wrote careleiajy or indifferently, and 
never forgot the high character of the instru- 
ment or descended to aemntional or popular 
compilation for it* key-board, ltut it would 
nut be difficult to name a good many liv- 
ing musician*, English, French, and German, 
who have supplied and will, it is to be hoped, 
continue to supply the organ-player with 
much food that is convenient for him and 
his hearers, in a considerable variety of style* 
or manners, all calculated to bring out and 
illustrate qualities special to the organ as 
distinguished from other instrument*. As to 
a different class of writers wlto. turn out, 
current/ calamn, showy and flimsy marches, 
offerluires, and other pieces calculated to pro- 
duce much noisy effect with little real effort 
on the part of either composer or performer, 
and in which tlie true character of the instru- 
ment is entirely ignored for a style of baud- 
ling which may be called prancing on it 
rather than playing on it, these need not be 
taken into account here at all. The organ 
is above all others the instrument for intel- 
lectual music, and productions into which no 
intellect goes are beside it* mark altogether. 

Rut admitting all the value and interest 
of a good deal that is written for the orgs it 
at present, it remains a fact, and a vexatious 
one for lover* of the instrument, that uune 
of the few composer* of the higbe*t class, 
and who have the widest aim*, seem disposed 
to pay any attention to the organ. There 
have Ikes, in fact, only two classical com- 
poser* for the instrument,— Bach and (after 
a long interval) Mendelssohn. Handel may 
be named, perhaps, in virtue of his concerto., 
hut he can only be named doubtfully. The 
organs on which he played, ami for which he 
composed his few extant concertos, were so 
limited in their size and scope — wanting, 
i all, the great glory and power of the 
, the pedal-board — (hat it was impos- 
sible that he could realixe or work out the 
special capabilities of the instrument. As 
rearranged for a large organ by the greatest 
of modern organ-players, two or three of 
those concerto* can always be depended upon 
to " tell " with a general audience ; and they 
are in this way very valuable to a player rs 



well as a great player, felt instinctively the 
difference between the capabilities uf the two 
instruments, and wrote accordingly, even in 
the strictest fugal composition. 

After Bach, as before remarked, Mendels- 
sohn il the one great name in organ composi- 
tion. Mozart appears, judging from his re- 
corded remarks, to have thoroughly under- 
stood the guniu* of the instrument, and to 
have extemporized on it in the pure organ 
style, to the equal delight of himself and of 
listener* who remembered Bach; but he 
wrote nothing specially for it. Hi* t 
fantasias, composed for a 
make splendid organ pie© 
by Mr. Best, but they arc not entirely in the 
organ style, and arc in every respect excep- 
tional among his works. Beethoven professed 
great enjoyment in playing the organ in his 
younger days, but wrote nothing for it. Schu- 
mann is the only other composer of great 
name who has touched organ-music, and hi* 
»ix fugue* on the name of Buch are in the 
most serious and elevate I style, and contain 
much to interest the player aud hearer, but 
they impress one a* labored and only par- 
tially successful ; and his little pieces called 
'• Lioder ohne Worte for the Organ" have 
nothing organic about them, and might a* well 
have been written for the piano. But Men- 
delssohn's organ works stand on quite differ- 
ent ground. They form the only modern 
examples of organ composition, by a composer 
of the first class, at once entirely suited to 
the instrument and representing the best ca- 
pabilities of the composer. In this respect 
they have been very much underrated. Among 
the enthusiastic admirers whom Mendelssohn 
n this country, many (so separate an 
is organ music in general society) 
in regard to a point which amateur lover* of | hardly know anything of them ; and by otn- 

amung his 



furnishing music of a robust, nutsculiee type, 
such ns no musician need be ashamed of car- 
ing for, and at the same time sufficiently sim- 
ple and straightforward to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of a less cultured audience. It may 
l>e said that this praise, which may he applied 
in the same terms to a great deal of Handel's 
choral writing, is in reality almost the high- 
est that could be given to a composer ; and 
so it is in one tcusc. But while Handel's 
choral works not only represent the perfec- 
tion of style in vocal writing, but rise at their 
best to the very loftiest musical feeling, his 
organ works never do rise to this point, and 
(which is moro to the present purpose) they 
hardly ever represent the sjiecial powers of 
the instrument. With the exception of such 
short, .low movements as that which opens 
the Fifth Concerto, there arc hardly any 
movements among the organ concerto* which 
may not be played with equal, sometime* 
with belter, effect on tho piano-forte ; and, 
moreover, tho " solos '* introduced, and orig- 
inally intended as display passages for the 
player, are mostly so hackneyed in form, and 
resemble each other so much in manner, that 
a listener entering in the middle of one of 
tbe.se passage* would find it difficult to say at [ 
the moment which out of two or three of the 
concertos was Iwiint played. Wlutl Handel 
may have made of these works when he 
played them himself, tilling in tl 
line* and introducing, very likely, 
tal design extemporized at the moment, we 
can hardly judge ; but, as they stand, these 
concertos can only in a modified tense claim 
to he regarded as classical organ music. 

Of Bach it is unnecessary to say anything, 
of course; he is the ack nowledged king of ha* had 
the organ. One observation may be made | interest 



; out- 
spun- 



Bach, at least, hardly seem to recognize ; that 
i*. the decided way in which hi* organ pre- 
ludes and fugues, as contrasted with those for 
the harpsichord or clavier, are put together 
in such a manner as to suit the special power 
of definition of the instrument. This i«. in- 
deed, obvious enough in the preludes, which 
are mostly of a style and design quite distinct 
from those written for the' clavier. But a 
strict fugue is a strict fugue, for whatever in- 
strument it be wiitten ; and accordingly some 
l>eople have rashly supposed that the organ 
and harpsichord or clavier fugues of Bach 
may be interchanged from one instrument to 
another without low of effect. But except 
in a very few instances -this is an illiiiion. 
The organ fugues do not tell as duets on the 
piano, and the fugues from "The Forty- 
eight " do not as a rule tell on the ors-au ; 
they ere arranged so that the entry of the 
inner subject* can be brought out by means 
of finger-pressure, while in the fugues for the 
organ, on which finger-pressure has no effect 
in modifying tone, the subject is made to 
stand out by the mode of deposing the part* 
in extended harmony, which it would be im- 
possible to play without the assistance of the 
pedal. Tlie distinction is one difficult to de- 
fine exactly or to illustrate by special pas- 
sages, but it must make itself felt. to all who 



er* we have heard them rated 
weakest production*. To our thinking the 
very reverse is the case. Mendelssohn, who 
in a general way (as most people understand 
uow) wm» a decided mannerist, and rather 
a sentimentalist among composers, is in six 
organ sonatas less mannered and less senti- 
mental than in most, if not any, of his other 
classes of work. They stand much higher as 
organ-music than hi* piuno-fortc music doc* 
as piano-forte music, and they are each com- 
pletely distinct and individual in design and 
feeling, almost a* much so a* if they were 
the work of so many different baud*; and 
of what other collection of compositions by 
Mendels-ohn can this be said ? The same 
may lie said of his ouly other organ work, 
the three prelude* and fugue*. In the so- 



uatas the fugues that are introduce*, arc the 
weuVe*t parts (except, perhaps, that in the 
Second Sonata, which has very fine points); 
fugue was not Mendelssohn's forte as a rule, 
and there is in his organ fugue* occasionally 
a confusion as to tlie conduct of tho part- 
writing, and even a* to the method of writing 
it down, which is felt by tlie player, perhaps, 
more than by Uie listener. But, apart from 
this, these sonatas are noble examples of the 
application of new treatment to Uie organ, — 
perfectly new at the time, — whieh is entirely 



endeavor to play the organ and the clavier I in accordance with the geuius anil the mech- 
fugues respectively in such a manner as to anitm of the instrument. 'Use step mode in 
murk the entries of the subject clearly ; and the First Sonata beyond all that had p re- 
it i* obvious that Bach, a great executant as viously been written can hardly be overruled 
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in iu importance in regard to the modern ' other* of his hrethrcn ; but it mutt be con- 
development of the inttrummt i the recitative 
movement which precedes the finale opened 
quite a new set of resources in the expressive 
power of the organ, while the finale showed 
how effects previously regarded a* spcciul to 
the piano-forie could be translated into the 
language and adapted to the mechanism of 
the organ.* Each of the sonatas embodies 
some other suggestion for the treatment of 
lb* instrument, originated by the composer, in 
every case effective and successful, and most 
of which have since received the compliment 
of repeated imitation by composers of infe- 
rior calibre. 

Now it is especially in regard to this Bug- 
gestiveness and individuality of style in Men- 
delssohn's organ compositions that we are 
struck with the contrast when we consider 
the best of the organ-music which has been 
written since. Almost all the) organ-music 
we have had since MendeUsnhu (and, with 
his exception, since Bach) is thai of com. 
pisers who are specially organists, who play 
the instrument and write for it mainly. And 
players who write for their instrument almost 
always fall into a mannerism of style, and 



fessed that he draws upon Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, unintentionally perhaps, but very 
obviously, to an extent which very much 
weaken* hi* claim to originality. Herr 
Rhcitiberger'* works present more variety 
and individuality than those of most of his 
contemporaries, and it is worth remark that 
he is one of the few modern organ composers 
whose works in other branches of 
lion have attained a recogniied and 
repute. This is the case, too, with our own 
late composer, Henry Smart; but even iu 
his case the most friendly critic (and none 
could be more so than the present writer) 
must be c m*cious that there is a remarkable 
similarity in the style and even the phrases of 
a good many of his organ movement*. Dr. 
Wesley, an organ-player of real genius, ex- 
pended his strength, as far as the organ is 
concerned, mainly in extemporizing, and his 
lew published compositions serve rather to in- 
dicate what he might have doue il he had 
given his mind mora systematically to such 
composition, than to furnish any large or 
important addition to the organist's library. 
We are indebted to Mr. Silas f. r cntnposi- 



the highest interest to the organ-player, but 
it would do something to bring the great in- 
out uf its comparative neglect by 
musical world, and place it on * 
stimation wilb the piario- 
At present there are numbers of 
tainted with other modem 
instruments and the music written for them, 
to whom organ music is a terra 
and who have the most shadow 
to the instrument and its capabi 
when the great composer* entirely neglect it, 
we can hardly blame the general public for 
knowing no better. — London Afutical Timet. 



"JOHN OF PARIS" AT VIENNA.' 

At the Imperial Opera House, BoUddieu . comic 
lera, Jean de Pari; has been brought forth from 



rarely achieve the highest that the art, or lions, few but admirable, and possessing more 



even the instrument, is capable of. If Beet- 
hoven, the greatest writer incomparably for 
the ptano-forie, had confined himself to play- 
ing and composing for that instrument, there 
is every reason to supjaise that, so far from 
hi* piano-forte works having been any liner 
or more perfect than they are, they would 
have been less so. The greatest composi- 
tion* for any given instrument ..rc produced 
by a composer of the highest calibre, whose 
genius demands many outlets, and can assimi- 
late itself to the genius of each instrument he 
•elect* as the medium for expressing his 
idea*. It i* oidy genius of the second or 
third order which is content to write merely 
for one instrument (Chopin being a rare, 
perhaps the only, exception). And the mis- 
fortuno is that most of our modern organ 
music is furnished simply hy organ composers 
who never gel to the heights of musical ex- 
pression, and many of whom are hopelessly 
uninteresting. It would hardly be possible 
to find a more dead-level of mediocrity than 
in the voluminous pages of Rink's " Organ I 
School," and the ponderous dullness of Hesse 
is only relieved by one or two pieces pos- 
sessed of some brightness and character. 
We have had much belter works produced 
by other writers for the organ since ; but 
somehow the interest of their writing seems 
to concentrate in one or two successful anil 
effective pieces which exhaust their capabil- 
ities. We get a sonata, perhaps, with the 
name of Van Kyken, or Ritter, or Merkel, 
which is so effective that we look out for 
other works hy the same composer, only to 
find that they are echoes, as one may say, 
of the ooc successful work which ha* given 
the composer his name, Herr Merkel is a 
little m <ru "all round " in this way than some 



variety, color, and piquancy of style than are 
found in the works of sontc organ composers 
more popularly known ami reputed. Of the 
number of writers who have brought out 
" Three Andantes for the Organ " (and who 



has not ?), all that can Ire said is that they have > , lgl «i 

t J A I. _ _t_ I* >a u..1nnSaiHH> *' ff.ir - - 



long oblivion. We acknowledge gratefully too 
respect which has lately been manifested for clas- 
sical operas, and cannot do otherwise than sup- 
port Herr Jauner in the noble feeling which 
caused him not long since to resuscitate Idomt- 
nro. But it was no particularly lucky star which 
led him to Jean dt Parit of all opera* in the 
world. We fail to appreciate neither the his- 
torical significance nor (he absolute aesthetic 
value of I lie work, though it is certainly very 
tuttcb faded at the present day. But the very 
thing which constitutes its charming peculiarity 
cannot have justice done II in a large theatre, 
ami con«*qu*ntly not at the Imperial Opera 
House. We know what an immense success Jean 
He Pari* proved when first 



increased the slock of " in-voluntat ies " (for 
" middle voluntaries " seem to have gone out), 
to be forgotten as soon as ibey havo served 
that purpose. 

But of the best and most respected of the 
contemporary writers. Mime of whom hove 
been named above, it ennnot surely lie said 
that any one has contributed works to the 
organist's library which can be regarded as 
among the great classics of music. Tliey 
themselves would be the very first to disclaim 
the idea. They have done what they could. 



had just returned 



in Germany, 
a disagreeable residence 



of many year* in Russia to the French capital, 
thanks to his Jean de Parh, the favorite of his 
countrymen. Wbal he had previously produced 
in Paris w«a not of much importance, and con- 
tinued to live almost exclusively by this or that 
romance- Romance*, the pet musical form with 
the French, play a prominent psrt in all Bolel- 
dim's operas ; the whole of J ran dr Paris is a sort 
of romance among opera*. The tone* which l a 
Dame Blanche struck at a later period (18JJ): 
with such chiming volume and richness, are al- 



> Tliis Una inotpiusnt Is sometimes criticised as tmsuiuWe 
10 Urn oriraa, slDiply an account of IU beieuj purred inter 
than the composer intended. As aa organ plsjcr himself, 
Meudetaaoim wu ouUe stirs lo the eapstalilaes anil limita- 
Uacii of speech uf tu organ, and there it Routing in either 
«>t or the A Ilea™ of Uis Fifth Sonata which Is 
with the quaUs uf the organ, tf Iks 
I time U adUnai to. 



ready very decidedly audilile in .'"in de Paris; 
and done il well, and we owe them the more [ Dut a || tne forms in the latter »re more restricted ; 
thanks for their efforts to contribute to a lne invention and combination* are much 
branch of the art unaccountably neg'ected 
by the highest rank of composers. But what 
we want is to see the organ receive due at- 
tention at the hands of the foremost com- 
posers of the day. We bave had a new 
violin concerto by Brahms, attd a great ex- 
citement its prnrlnctiou caused ; but why 
cannot a composer of his calibre, so lofty in 
his stvle, so serious in his aims, turn some of 
hi* genius towards the organ, and give ns u 
new sonata or set of soualas which might 
form another epoch in the treatment of the 
instrument, and be as much a matter of gen- 
eral interest »s a new violin concerto ? Why 
can we not have something of the kind from 
Gounod, whose genius certainly has an af- 
finity with the 
lie able to give u» 

take as high a position in organ music as hi 
" Messo Solennelle " occupies in Catholic 
church music ? It would be of great interest, 
too, to hear what Wagner would do with a 
work for a greal modern orgun ; something 
new and unprecedented ought to come out 
of lhat, unquestionably. The 
of importaut works for the organ by 
would not only be 



simple ; the expression is 

the effects are more timid. From a musical point 
of view, Jean is merely a prelude, though, it 
is true, a rharming one, to La Dame Blanche. 
Boieldieu's weak point, ami that of French mu- 
sic generally, namely, the want of intensity and 
depth of fceline, is much more strikingly appar- 
ent in Jean than in Im Tkime Blanche, whose 
graceful smile Is inspired and glows with the 
breath of sentiment- Jean de Parit was written 
by the librettist with an eye to joyous, gallant, 
conversational music alone ; where the composer 
might desire the expression of feeling, the libret- 
tist offers only description* of external objects or 
witty discussions. Even M. A. Pougin, Boiel- 
dieu's latest French biographer, admit* this. The 
» f _ Princess's very first air — originally an air fbr 
s'trument, and who ought tot Ci,l JP" '»« composer', earlier opera of Trie- 
„. something which would WS£ 



1 P 

Page l> a 



on the dutir. of knight- 
; the Page's air, an exact description of bis 
:r's traveling o-itiit; and Jean's, a i 



tion on the delights of the table. Gracefully, 
but like the other pieces, does the duet between 
the Page and the Landlord'* Daughter treat a 
theme since worn threadbare: the contrast be- 
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tween toon and country life in dance M>1 wag. 
The firrt anil only situation, when, after nothing 
but masquerading ami intriguing, tin- heart comet 
into iu right*, — not until the very end of the 
^jpera. lho;igh, — i* Jcan'a conreuion with the 
love duet appended to it. But even here the 
music ii totally deficient in tendernca* and 
warmth. Wa ouraelves consider the best num- 
ber in the entire score to be the first finale, 
which, with iU varied and yet elegant confusion 
and the burden ( u Cetle auberge cat a mon gni, 
m'y voici, j*y reaterai ") employed ao effectively, 
ia a masterly example of the comedy- treatment 
of broad nu.icJ form. Boieldieu here reveala 
what, with all hu independence, he learned from 
Mozart, ami what he waa to unfold, with still 
greater (lurid beauty and richneui, in 
Uon scene of U Dam* Blanch*. 

Who can fail to perceive that th 
Jean de Pari* has nowadays lost much of iu 
i ? The music sounds, here and 
, exceedingly dry anil insipid, qu le apart 
from the extreme simplicity of the instrumental 
treatment. These defects seem to increase with 
the size of the stage on which the opera ia per- 
formed, while, on the other hand, the good qual- 
ities most especially iu own are thrown into the 
background and grow obscure. The proper soil 
on which alone conversations! operas like Jean 
de Pari' flourish is at all times a small stage such 
„s that of the Opera Comique, where audience 
and pei formers are on a more intimate footing ; 
where no turn in (be dialogue no delicacy of the 
accompaniment, and no portion of the play of 
features are lost. Jeande Pari* is -not effective 
in a large theatre like the Opera House, We 
know only one valid reason which could cause 
and justify iu being produced there : the fact of 
the manager's happening to be in a position to 
cast the opera exceptionally well. We do not 
mean by this, with simply distinguished artist., 
hat with artista distinguished In this partieolar 
t of art ; a|ieeialists, nr, at any rate, artiau 
ling derided talent fur French acting op- 
Such artisU our Opera House cannot at the 
present moment aliow, and the management 
could consequently hope fur no more than a very 
amall measure of success. For a work which by 
iU very style is onsuited to the Opera House, and 
is, in addition, growing rapidly out of date, a 
14 respectable " performance is not sufficient. It 
must be re-aniinatcd by artists of brilliant talent, 
or not given at all. An example of such brill- 
iant talent, auch a complete incarnation, or auch 
a aplritualutatloo, of opera comique, was Roger 
— Guatave Riger, whose place will never be 
filled, and whom we shall never forget. In tlte 
year 1866. he sang for the last lime the part of 
Jean de Paris in the little Harmonic-Theatre, 
. precursor of our not much more 
" Oper. He waa already ad- 
1 had only one arm ; be sang 
I voice, and in a foreign lan- 
guage. Yet every scene played by him conveyed 
more to the audience and afforded them incom- 
parably higher enjoyment than yeaterduy's entire 
performance at the Imperial Opera House, Ro- 
ger', entrancing stylo invrstesl tlte wretched anise 
en-sc*W at the Hanuonio-Thratre with more 
golden brilliancy than the magnificent costume, 
at the Imperial Opera House could impart to the 
effort* of the singers there. A Roger, it is true. 
Is not to be met with every day, not even in 
France, where they now do not possess, either 
M the Grand Opera or at, the Opera Comique, 
any tenor who, in talent or art, so much as ap- 
proximates to Roger. Far, therefore, arc we 
from wishing to compare any German tenor in a 
.pacifically French creation like Jean dt Pari, 
with Roger. A man may be a very excellent 
nl yet not possess a 



special natural qualification for the light tattle 
of comic opera. Our admirable artist, Miiller, 
took most conscientiously the greatest paina with 
hi. part, but the paina were the moat prominent 
portion of hia impersonation. The extremely 
jerky, quick sentences of the German version, 
which Jean haa to sin with a word to each 
note, give any German singer enough to do ; a 
Frenchman let. them glide, a. it were, off his 
lips. Herr Miiller tears hia larynx to tatters. 
As a performance in an unusual field of action, 
Herr Muller's Jean deserved sincere respect ; 
looked at from a purely vocal point of view, it 
may lie anid to have towered over everything 
done by any one else. Herr Scoria was more 
at home; in the part of the Seneschal he brought 
to bear the advantage of an exceedingly clear ut- 
terance and naturally phlegmatic gravity. He 
did not produce with bin air the griat effect which 
render* the latter so dear to famous vocalists 
(Stockhausen, for instance) ; he waa frequently 
under the necessity of having recourse to those 
carefully deadened high notes, which form so flat 
a contrast to the vigorous notes of his middle and 
lower register. 

Mme. Kupfer, as the Princess of Navarre, 
looked magnificent. She wax, indeed, a prin- 
cess who could afford to be gated at I But this 
was all. Even in the non-florid, simple pieces, 
such as the Troubadour*, romance, Iter singing 
was pure naturalism. Mile. Brags, exhibited, 
as the Page, much versatility, and, as a vocali.t, 
got over Um! diflicultie. of her entrancc-air pretty 
well. We must, however, regret the restlesa and 
unpleasing eagerness with which she i. alway. 
striving to pat her undeniable dramatic talent in 
a favorable light, and thereby succeeds only in 
exhibiting it in a distorting glass. She it ex- 
aggerated in her dramatic accentuation ; in Use 
vivacity of her movemenU; and, above all, in 
her facial expression. She is fond of accompa- 
nying every bar with a fresh look. Let her dis- 
play a little more natural truth and simplicity, 
and she will certainly produce more genuine 
•.•fleets. With the abuse named leading artists, 
called on several times after the fall of the cur- 
tain, were associated Mite. K rails (Lorenxa) 
and Herr Lay (Pedrlgo), who did very meri- 
toriously what they bad to do. The opera ia 
placed on the stage as effectively as possible ; 
the new costume. e.|secially, by their magnifi- 
cence and historical accuracy, are well worth 
seeing. Eddard Hanslicx. 



BERMOZS ■ PRISE DE TROIE. " 

So long as a musical work exiau only on 
paper, it is about the aame as if it existed only 
in the' mind of it« author. The only way to 
test a piece of music is to perform it. . . . All 
those who love Berliox (and their number ia 
now very great) owe a debt of gratitude to our 
two popular conductor, of orchestra, Patdeloup 
and Colonnr, for their idea of taking the Prise 
de Troie from the shelves of the bonk stores 
and of presenting it to the public in a manner 
which, though incomplete on account of it. lack- 
ing the essential element of action, nevertheless 
enable, the public to judge of the work from a 
muaical point of view, whilst they wail fir suae 
intelligent manager of a theatre to gain assured 
success by putting on the stage the Prase de 
Tnsie and representing .new the Trajent it 

It baa often been Mid that Berilo. ia not a 
dramatic genius ; but after the twenty perform- 
ances of the Trofens a Carthage, given at Pari, 
in 1863, that assertion seems rather strong. He 
certainly doe* not understand the sUgo a* did 
■d Meyerbeer ; b« has not, at a poet 



• place facility of the former, or, aa a 
musician, the accommodating eclecticism of the 
latter. Hia inspiration is often labored, but it ia 
very rarely that he can be accused of committing 
a scenic absurdity, and laerer 1* he guilty of any 
of those repugnant theatrical vulgarities whicli 
Scribe an much affected and which Meyerbeer 
unhappily accepted with too much complaisance. 
Knowing that he was capable of great achieve- 
ments, and avoiding the beaten paths, Berliox 
could scarcely help producing something powerful 
and original ; that passionate admirer of Virgil, 
of Shakespeare, of Clock, and of Spootini could 
not be lacking in poetic and dramatic feeling. 
The powerful scenes of Benttnttto Cellini, the 
ravishing tableaux of Beatrice el Benedict, and 
the grand and charming episodes of the Tmyen* 
are proofa of this. 

Berlioz's Inaplratlon 1* labored, aa I have al- 
ready said. This truth often makes Itself felt 
in hia works, and what i* known of his mode 
of working only confirms this impression. He, 
moreover, did not receive any muaical education 
in bis early youth. He could play only a little, 
a very little, on the guitar and flute and none at 
all on any other instrument. With the music of 
the classic master* be did not become familiar 
until much later. Thi* accounts for the want of 
ease observable in some of hia music. But thia 
fault, which in one leaa strongty organized would 
manifest itself in harsh and awkward phraeea, ia 
trifling and unequal numbers, In a word, in weak- 
ness, is in him very much attenuated by the im- 
mediate content with vigorous thoughts, full of 
beauties, which invade and penetrate the bearer 
and prevent him from spending much thought 
on those gap* in the » muaieality." 

The system of composition- followed by Berliox 
In his operas proceeds from two different sources. 
There is, first, the influence of the style of hi* 
favorite author* — ao influence very easily recog- 
nized In many a paasage ; and then that which 
is peculiarly bit own, which he haa created un- 
der the incubation of the romantic period, aod 
which Richard Wagner certainly took for the 
point of departure of hi* creations, but, aa ia 
well known, after the first efflorescence of the 
•cnlus of Berlioz. 

In briefly analyzing the Prist de Troie, we 
shall try to distinguish, among tbe principal 
movemenU, those which may tie arranged under 
one or other of the above two head*. 

Hie entire lyric poem, taken by Berlioz from 
of the iEneid, 
at first in the mind of the author only one 




him to cut it in two, 
in order to adapt it to fhe stage. Of tlseee two 
parts that to which be gave the preference, aod 
which deserved it, and which, after year* of 
waiting, be finally had the happiness of seeing 
put upon tbe stage, was the second, the Troftm 
a Carthage. In regard to the Prise de Troie, he 
had no hope that it would be represented before 
the arrival of better times, and these have been 
very long in coming. It appear* that, in pro- 
portion a* Berlioz advanced in hia work, hia 
atyle because more assured aod fixed ; for io the 
first part there are socue evidently tentative paa- 
sage*, Mine compromise, with the old lyric doc- 
trine*, which are not found in the second. The 
Prise de Troie i* merely a beautiful aod grand 
prologue Hie musician tune* hi* lyre, and it 
give* forth moat glorious I 



The first act opens with a chorus of tbe Tro- 
j populace, which ia dispersed over the plain 
tbe apparent departure of the Greek*. The 
chorus ia of an awkward and strained measure ; 
iu scholastic form* indicate very poorly the 
which ouglr. to reign 
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under such circumstance*. Berliox Introduced i which prologue in added in ihe ^presentation* MR ARTHUR SULLIVAN IN VICTORIA 
here the onomatopaiai which he to much af- 1 of the open, In order to rename in n few lines STREET, 
fected, ihoM ha : ha! vocalized, which arc ridico- the portion not ihen represented, that is, the' yf R ARTiirn Sullivan is the " Celebrity at 
tout, imd nothing else. Cassandra, ihe prophet Prut rf« Trait. Hume " in the H'ort./ recently. The writer of the 

hi, enter* ut-ou the scene after the departure of I In the third act we find, first, a scene which j arlll .) e Mt , ,„„, f,| r , Sullivan may owr hischcer- 
tlie eburut ; her recitative. " Let Grecs ont die would have a roost powerful effect in a theatre ; flll „.,,,p,. rilm ,. n i r! ,i|„. r to Ida race than to his uiu- 
paru," i< in gnnd style, nnd the admirable air for even performed at » concert, with only si in- „ k . a | j t11[ i nr- Of Iri-h parentage on one side and 
that follows. •• Malheureux roi ! " might, aside phonic resource*, it produced a very lively int. 
from some harmonies that modernize it, have 1 prea»ion. It it the appeiiranre of the attack) of 



>or 

been written by (iluck. In the duo between 
Cissamlra ami her affianced, Corccbua, three 
parts are to he : stingulshcd : the dialogues in 
recitative, which a e of a beautiful and noble 
declaration ; the two cantabilc* of Corecbm. " Rc- 
vient a toi," In the atyle of Spontini, and '• Mait 
le del et la tcrre," recall Mehul ami hi. correct 
frigidity ; finally, ihe union of the two voice 
where tome .cries of third* and sixtht spoil 



fine situation. Berlioz wa* not himself in that 
feeble iierMMiatiun of the tint act, the shortest 
■act the leant guod of the ihree. 

A hymn in the form of a march, in which Ihe 
Trojans relum tliaitka to the god* who protected 
their city, begins ihe aeeontt act. It it of a text- 
ure »ufBcleni|y heavy ; the composer sought to 
write popular music, but the effort mack.' is very 
perce|ttible, and it came to nothing. What is 
the arnar, lor example, of the somewhat iioerile 
opposition* of font and ftiano in " Dicu de 
rOlytnpc," and " IHru de mcrs," fur which there 
ia absolutely no rea«nn whatever? Nererlltelcs*. 
thanks tn the |iowerful instrumentation, there are 
some fine-sounding passages in the movement, 
and it i* not without effect on the public, since 
at the Cbatelct, where, however, the encores arv 
very frequent, it had to be repealed laat Sunday. 
A pleasant and abort diversion, " A combat with 
the ceatus, paaaage at arms" In which occur* an 
episolc in 5-4 measure, precedes a grand scene 
of singing ami pantomime, mixed, in which figure 
Andromache, her son Aslynnax, King Priam and 
Queen Hecuba, and which leas tense and ia in- 
teresting only on a stage. .Eneas cornea running, 
to tell, in a rapid tnelopcria, the terrible spec- 
tacle of which he has just been a witness : the 
Trojan priest and hit two tout choked to death 
bv two enorusous terpeutt that arose from tlsa 
tea. Then begins a grand movement tftruem&tt 
(ottetto and chorus) : " Chitement effniyable," 
which is one of the rare, but very great, mistakes 
of Berlkox. A gradntion of effect, ably obtained, 
and fine vocal and orchcttrnl passages are not 
eufficient to justify ike excessive lenglh of this 
movement, its fastidious repel itinns of words, and 
(be false manner in which the situation it trotted. 
It la an inexplicable coneettlon to the ancient 
operatic ruutine, which Berlioz to often covered 
hit sarcasm. Happily there cornea toon 
■ a very dnmatic air by Cassandra, deploring 



Hector, who comes to show /Knca* the way of 
safety after ihe deatruetion of Troy, nml com- 
mauds bim to flee to Italy with his gods, the 
treasure of Priam, and the defender* of the city, 
of any use to it. In Hec tor - , 
are employed except Ike 
chromatic serie* descending in the interval of an 
octave, from B-ilal to B-llal: these phrase, un- 
folding tliemselves rrrfo tono as a psal .isvdy. in 



of Italian descent on the other, he perhaps To- 
tains the vivacity of tlte It i-li with the more solid 
intellectual qualities of the Italian. Lively a. 
hit manner is, now that he is again thoroughly 
restored to health, it is, however, nu difficult 
■natter to bring him to a seriou* level. To him 
all beautiful things suggest an equivalent in hi* 
own art. In which lie strives, nbuve all things, to 
impart positive character. A remarkable in- 
sttinre of his faculty in ibis peculiar direction is 
afl-aMcd by the c-x.piisile part-son-.'. " We will 



1 the muled 
rrible effect, ill 
ar, with it* luguh 
those novelties interdict* 
The entire scene bears 



strume 
of a I 
ptrtic. 



note, of the hum. are 
u use of the born, in 
'sou* sounds is one of 
d to ordinary minds. 

the stamp of ucntii.. 



live space of lwenty.«igkt measures, and accum- 1 wa . u | lim< lnent] | liMli unii him," tn the second 
pankd only by lite lung chords of 111 stnn;. in- 1 „ cl of ,j )e Sorcerer, which 11 once brings !*- 

fore- the mind's eye ehinlx gown", flowered waist- 
coat*, am] a dance u|«tn the village green. This 
U-aiiliful specimen of what may be called light- 
handed work w.v. once sung with inum-nse ap- 
plause at one uf Mr. Leslie's concerts by Madame 
Patey and other artists In the front rank of ihcir 
(irofcs.ion, by whom every ilelicate nuuuce wa* 
i Inrmiii^ly ami sympathetically rendered. Here- 
at the purists took fright, and ditlicult as it is to 
believe, actually protested with solemn dullness 
against the introduction of music written for a 
light theatrical piece into n ronrert oihc-rwi-s; 
composed of '• serious " work. Dull people 
always do thi* kind of tiling, and tpiile overlook 
the well-worn Iruth, that to play with .1 tubjec t 
tlie author must know it thoroughly. These are 
the men who call Frenchmen tupcrhVinl 



The. riin of Troy is almost acM-omplislicd ; lb.' 
Greeks are in the city, pillaging, burning, and 
killing ; but iEueas. bis companions, their cods, 
and the treasure of Priam have etcapcl them 
Then lite Trojan women implore the help of 
Cybcle ; their chorus, in three parts opens with 
a plaintive exclamation, leaving, la-lween ihe 
voice! ami the Instrument*, lite interval or a 
diminished fifth, to D-llat, which there produces 
a heart-rending effect. Berliox was certainly a 
great colari.t. The chorus itself, •• l'uiacante 
Cybek'," bat much sweetness in its melancbollc 
tint. Cassandra enters with dislwjvclc-d hair 
anil in tears. She makes lo VfVsta a sacrifice of 
her life, and exborls Iter companions to imitate 
hrr example rather than |permit themftelve* to 
fall into the hands of the Greeks. Some Itero- 
ically accept the alternative, the others hesitate, 
and are reviled by the former. The voluntary 
victims with Cassandra at their brad immolate 
themselves just when the vanquishers come to lay 

hands on them Tin. whole final scene, 

on which Ucrlku ha* left bis vigomus and alto 
getber personal imprint, ia admirably i-omlucled, 
and in the highest degree dramatic. The recita- 
tive of Cassandra, the c-borusc* of the women, 
everything in the three part* ia of the mo-t in 
tense interest, which does not for a moment di- 
minish. If this opera were well performed in a 
theatre with an inteliigeat mt«e*r;i.j<-rne, ibis 
termination ought to produce a deep impression. 

The melodic style of Bcrlioi in tlte Pritr ilt 
Trvie \s attoves all, expressive. Gluck's pre- 
cepts guided him. In regard to the manner of 



that her counsels have not been followed, ami ] writing, 



there is little lo be found fault with, ex- 



that the fatal present of the Greeks ha* been in- 
troduced into the city ; then, at the end. a 
•plendid movement, full of refulgence, life, and in- 
terest, uniting in the highest degree all thai 
which constitutes the value of a lyric musical 
movement. It iatbe Trojan march, 44 I hi tan de* 
dicux, u fille aimcc,** and it is twenty limes 
bet tar than that whiclc, in a very similar situa- 
tion, closes the second act. If Berliox had not 
written this before Wagner, we should aay that 
this march ia like an echo from 7i)nnt<I«srr. 
Bat the French musician had in him, long before, 
i which were to he realized ia to 
I so new a manner in hi* symphonic 
His atyle wa* altogether hit own for a 
■ if sometimes It waa not equal to 
thai of a more ancient art, it waa so only tern- 
iwrarily, and when the intpiralioo had left him. 
He for a long time, and with reason, tltought 
much of that march, for he intercalated it alto in 
the recitative prologue of the 7>..»rsj« k Cartkayr, 



cept in toave of the slight ik-'lails, as, fur instance, 
the first notes rung by .Cocas in the second act, 
to the words: '* ])u (sen pie et des solduts," and 
which oblige the singer to sound, without prepara- 
tion, a G sharp and an A slurp, and ihit with- 
out any plausible reason. The harmony and ihe 
instrumentation are, in thu entire work, full of 
relief and interest; an I it is evident that. In it 
all. ihe technical part of the composition waa that 
which aaoat preoccupied Berlior, and in which 
be most constantly drew upon his inventive 
genius. As Wagner, to Berliox waa his own 
pro|ier poet. His verses are often very beauti 
ful. but them are not wanting weak places in 
litem. He bail, besides, no pretension to deserv- 



ing poetic laurels, and l» 

only in order to be certain that the cntiro work 

should be 



I they are clear, and Gerntsnt 
they are ponderous. As Mr. W. S. Gilbert <le 
serve* honor for the ability with which be de- 
fends authorship against the outrages of man. 
aiders, puhlisltcrs, hoc oenus nmsr, so dors Mr. 
Sullivan merit glory for the thoroughly artistic 
hopefulness and manly self-denial whk-h enablea 
him to resist the temptation of tuition — the rock 
on which to many musicians of fair promise have 

struck. Happily fur the public and hi Ii. lie 

preferred U>ng years of hard work, sweetened 
now and then by that praise which 1* »o remote 
from solid pudding, to the very handsome income 
which teaching would have given him at once. 
Willi the audacity which sometimes accompanies 
genius, he spurned the pnt-au-Jru of the instruct- 
or, and delei mined to live by 

tut those acquainted with Ihe t 
can do full justice to the young compo 
who, instead of spending his day in picking up 
seven or eight guinea* from inharmonious skulls, 
devotes Ihe whole of it to original work, and 
■ rust* fur hit bread lo it* success. He has, of 
cnur*c, one immense advantage over the giver of 
lesson*. Be Ihe latter never so skilled, he come* 
to his original work wearied and jaded, and un- 
der these depressing circumstance* the fire of 
genius must require a world of stirring before it 
will burn brightly. This life of alternate drudg- 
ery and inspiration Arthur Sullivan determined 
should never lie his. I.Ike a musical Cortex be 
burned hi* ships, and trusted to the unexplored 
possibilities of art to justify hit resolve*. Just 
at this moment there is sonic little danger that 
the reputation of Arthur Sullivan as a tulld musi- 
cian uf the higher clas* will be overshadowed by 
Ihe enormous popularity attained by the light 
and pretty music which, wedded to Mr. W. S. 



wrote hi* own libretto Gilbert's cxquhntelv humorou. word*." 



"Sia. Bxiiso teond a complete tucecti." — 
Set it to nuiic ? or won a bass bawl match ? 



driven America as well at England 
//. M. S. Pinafore. Thit purely national and 
original vein of productkm wa* hit upon in the 
oddest way. Thirteen year* ago Charle* Bur 
nclt, a writer on Punch, died, and bit family bst- 
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ing left in tore distress, a benefit was arranged, 
and Mr. F. C. Burnand promise*! to collaborate 
with Mr. Sullivan in a musical piece. Time 
passed, till within a week of the benefit it oc- 
curn-d lo the collaborator* ai they were going to 
church that they had collaborated nothing. Mr. 
Burnand was equal to the occasion. M Let us," 
•aid he, " net Cox ami Hon to music." Sullivan, 
•truck with the happy thought, said " Book It 
and in seven days the wurk wu wrilt* 
rehearsed anil rendered by Menu*. Du Maurier, 
Harold Power, and Arthur Cecil. Transferred to 
the (.crman Keel entertainments, Cor and liol 
run for five hundred nights, ami Mr. Arthur 
Cecil achieved a genuine triumph. Few will 
forget his singing tlie delightful " Lullaby Bacon " 
The success of Cot ami liaz a|>rned up a 
pruspeel of lucrative work to Arthur Sullivan, 
whose fir»t work produced iu conjunction with 
W. S. tiilbert waa Tlirifiir, written lor Mr. 
Toole, and adapted for the peculiarities of his 
individual organ. The.*pi* ran a hundred night*, 
but it now obscured by the brighter light of 
Trial by Jury, The Sorcerer, and Pinafore, the 
latter of which waa worked uut by tlie t'oiujsoscr 
during intense phj steal pain which preccdeil his 
serious illness last summer. In Mr. Colbert Mr. 
Sullivan haa found a collaborator after hU own 
heart. HU lines arc alway. amooth and perfect 
in rhythm, and what ti more important, as Mr. 
Sullivan avert, are eminently suggestive. The 
comjioter layt great atress upon tliU point, in- 
asmuch aa he hold* that the " words " of a musi- 
cal piece should MggcM the music. In produc- 
ing their work the authors of Pinafore |troeeed 
after a method of their own. Instead of the 
■ book " being after due consultation written and 
then act lo music, tlie work goes on aimulta- 
neooaly by a gradual process of piling up number 
on number. Above all thingt it ia kept in mind 
that the opening chorus and air must 1st lively 
and characteristic, and that the finale to the first 
act shall put the audience in good humor. An- 
other serious matter is to decide when tlie music 
is to be made of the first importance and when 
subordinated to tbe words. When a dramatic 
situation can be perfectly illustrates! by tlie music, 
lis* composer allowa hia power full, tcupe ; but 
i is needed, cuts down hia music 
m in the immortal " I 'in 
I of the sea," in which tbe repetition of 
"his sister*, his cousin., and hi. aunts." has ten- 
fold tbe force anil fun it would have if sung to 
an air. Bit by bit book and music are produced, 
and the work is done ; and what the over-serious 
call an amusing trifle ia produced — no trifle to 
the laborers before tlie mast of H. .If. .S". I'ina- 
J'orr. — Yorkshire Purl. 



uf that head. (A plotter Imu-rrlief.) 
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anxiety to draw 
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TALKS ON AKT. — SECOND SERIES." 
most isstrictioxs or mk. nuui at. 

Hl'.NT TO HIS PCrlLS. 

XIX. 

(To saw oroVaaosj lo paint ) Learn to paint tbe 
whole thing la al once. Do, rWMjl and positively. 
I things >hat you have nut been In the habit of 
tedy to arrange certain things tot a result 
When the result arrives, that's the end of it 
Yoa want to pack certain things in your trunk before 
you start. 

See whal the vital thingt arcl Give op all idea of 
" finish I " Nohody ever finished. Keep the canvas 
as a slate lo do your sums on. Don't expect to finish 
it, sign your name, and present it to your grand- 
mother. She won't care anything about it. Use your 
canvaa like a tablet to do your lessons on. When you 
learn what values are, you 'II And that a picture exists. 

Oct ibt general look of thing*. Look al tbe light 

t Copyright IMT, by Helta M. alnowltou. 



on tbe top 

simple and clear, but yoa, in yon 
whatever you thtnk yuu see, cover 
disturb it with tlmduwa. 

What is the effect ? A brilliant white cast against 
a gray back ground. Dh'i look for line*. IWt 
borrow any daik lines. Them are enough of them, 
»e all know. You think you see lines in that hair, 
ami you put them in until they look like the teeth of 
a cortr»c comb. 

'• Masses " are great apace* where the light strikes 
iiiul where the shallows fall. CU>«c your eyes snd ace 
how ilie lines d., appear compared with the great mast 
of shadow ! 

" I can tee out!" 

Of course you can ; and you can sec things which 
ure not there. Your business ia no scrutiny J il is 
imprvssiou, perception. When you look at thnt east 
you ore a beautiful image. You don't s<e a collection 
of line). You don't want to do any more than ihi-re 
stlo 'lo. You do too much wurk . or what you call 
work. You won't believe how little work there is in 
a line thing! Look at "Clyik," > under I How 
many '* lines" do you sec 1 You can do it all without 
a line. I)n it like an apparition at first. The shoul- 
ders and chest are one mass of light Little tint*, to 
be sure, there are; but with two or three you can 
rondel the whole I Rifle;. I *»y y™. I mean myself. 
I mean all of us. Yon may draw lines to the end ol 
time, and you won't have a picture. You can't do 
things simply without studying. You don't want a 
lot of lines, like a rain.sionn, to give an impression. 
You nee. I one solid, rial tiut. Ixsok nt this back- 
ground. 1 m not doing it for finUh, hut for fart. 
Yuu gel your outlines too much before getting your 
mns*c*; and then you leave a tight edge, like a bnlo, 
all nroiind the head, for fear of losing the outline. 

Belter he frankly wrong, than ilouhtfullv right. 
In d, awing the little girl'a frock, put in decided shad- 
uwa wherevrT vow sse them. Then you will know 
where you are. Now you have tbe general tint and 
the thailows of the drajiery, aee how tbe hands and 
wri-u come out Inminuu*. 

Having made tbe hair dark, you can lake «m the 
little lights ih nt fall on the braid. Don't *lu it at you 
think it is! You don't know how a braid looks. You 
can't draw details until you gel the masses. Count 
the lights on the braid, and put them all in at you 
(»r«t tbey are. ami where are yuu f You arc working 
like a wig-maker, and have added a great deal which 
you really did not ace. 

Simplify certain thing*, and add what is necessary 
If you *et a robin in the grass, don't draw in eve'; 
blade of tbe grass. Don't put in stuff that doe* n't 
mean anything. Look at that shadow in the corner of 
the room! Fall, rich, dark, and undislutls d by lines 
and details. 

Ordinary outlines represent nothing. They are a 
map of what the drawing might hat* been — if there 
had heen nny. 

Dunaln's Journal of jHuoic, 
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Sjnipbswiy. In () (Jfe I. ItrtiUepf six) H„rtH , 

Adagie and Allegro — Andante — Presto. 
C'haconn*. in I) aiinae. nrigiiisllr fU Viulin Sole, 

adapted for Orcbrstra \>y Half 
Overture to" l>ieltcsin*<lir**i« der Fremde." 
Aria: " lnceborg's Lament." from •• Scenes from 
Ike Krilhjof Saga." tSp. »l |n*w) . . Max 
Mrs. J. YV. Weston. 
First Movement (Mrgro mne$t.*,) from tha 
r.iuC.Op. 43 . 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Harvard Musical Associatiox. -The New 
Year opened musically. The second Symphony 
Concert, In spile of business and gifts and calls, 
drew » largo audience to the Music Hall, who were 
regaled and cdiScd with a choice arliatic pro- 
gramme of boll i old and new, the former repre- 
by Bach and Mozart, the latter by Bar- 
and Bubinstein, while Mendelssohn, 
Felix, full of filial piety, loyal to the 
past, yet pressing forward, stood for the transi- 
tion and connecting link, though Schumann 
might have stood there more significantly. 
Then were the selections : — 

Aria: •• My heart ever failisfwi," with Prnwaml 'Cello Bad. 
Un. J. W. Westao. 



tM. 



Bargiel's Stedta Overture was given for the 
fourth lime during the past ten years of these 
concerts, ami it wears well, — one of the best of 
the Overtures since Schumann. It Is sombre/ 
ami tragical, to be sure, from the nature of the 
subject, but this is relieved by all exquisitely 
tender and melodious episode ; and, as a whole, 
tlie work is grand, impressive, ami original. It 
was finely played. The Mozart Syin|dsony, one 
of several in D, and " witlsnut Minuet," il a 
lovely enmpoauion. sjiontancoua, melodious, un- 
mistakably clear in iu intentions. You do not 
liavc lo ask yourself whether you understand it, 
or whether yon really like it, as you do after 
alino't every recent work. There il stands, post, 
live and perfect, which ia only saying that it is 
by Mozart ; with him it is no painful climbing to 
a would-lse heaven of invention ; in that heaven 
of harmony he live* and breathe* at home, and 
what he composes is beyond criticism ; only 
sympathy, appreciation, are In plan- while he is 
on the stage, and nothing can be less ap|rrecio>- 
live than to consign such a symphony as this to 
the background because, forsooth, it has no part for 
the clarinet, no tromlH>nes. tubas, ami the tike, as 
modern orchestral productions have. With sim- 
pler means Mozart cm id ex pre** more than the 
moderns wirh their monster orchestras, and from 
fewer instruments evoke, not seldom, a more 
satisfying sonority; and no could Haydn. Of 
this Symphony the first movement is tbe most im- 
portant, with its noble Adagio introduction, ami 
its genial Allegro, of which the principal motive 
ia almost identical with that of tbe Zauherjt&tt 
Overture, wbis h is charmingly worked up with 
secondary motives and with beautiful 
ing. The Anilante ia graceful, sweet, I 
but was made a liule cloying by t 
aervance of tbe conventional repetition 
The Presto is like happy lovers* melody ; many 
will remember an old English love duet, once 
often heard in parlors, which was palpably cut 
out from ono of its tuneful passages. The Sym- 
phony waa delicately rendered, and we do not 
envy the spoiled musical ap|ietlte which found no 
zest in it. 

Of a grander, broader, deeper order, yet in 
harmonious succession, came the Bach CAacenne. 
Kaff made an important addition to our orche*- 
{ tral repertoire when lse transcribed that wonder- 
ful violin solo — perhaps tbe greatest iking ever 
written for a single violin — for orchestra. He 
finds Ins justification fur so doing (so he says in 
a short preface to the score) in the polyphonic 
character of Bach's violin solos, which, lse 
think a, shows that they were Intended for devel- 
opment into full orchestral proportion*. But the 
wonder is that list* violin |»an contains all this 
and seems so perfect in itself. Nevertheless, the 
fact that Use original work admitted of such a 
marvelous expansion, such an Inexhaustible 
wealth and variety of form anil color, a* one vari- 
ation after another develops out of tbe pregnant, 
still ever present, sober theme, each a fresh 
surprise and keen delight, helps us to realize 
what an intrinsic power and inspiration reside in 
that solo for the violin. Raft" haa executed tbe 
task in a masterly way, showing a consummate 
knowledge of tbe resources of the orchestra and 
of the art of instrumentation. Such fascination 
ia there In tbe piece, such unfailing certainty of 
a fresh revelation, yet a home like feeling of 
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Identity, In each successive variation, that one | such a love duet between two instrument, woul.l keep than, then 
could admit pray to have the theme keep on much bold upon one's sympathies after several near- song u hea 
renewing and traniJigurioi; itaelf in that way all ' n C« may wcil be • question, probably the Mourt wak<e dun not 
dav lone. »"d Beethoven style of Quartet -ill loi.g outlast It 

The |M pi-.ee. " Zum Poller Abend," which me.n., 

c - Nuptial 

rushing, ecrninblin-. he.d-oveib.Hls 
»ft of moicmcnt, and sve fear would have seemed su 
even if il hud nol been .rraiuUcd through with by the 
hard-taxed instruments. 



day long. 

In pleasant contrast came the fresh, youthful, 
; like little Overture of Mendelsohn. It 
a mistake, however, to leave off the four 
. the introduction which recur m> 
the end. Tlie Allegro from the 
Ocean " Symphony made a strong, exhilarating, 
bright conclusion to the concert. There it a 
great deal of the poetry of Ocean in it ; it la _ 

5^ romantic, pphic, and exciting ^^^^^^SSSS 
muatc but probably requtre. several hear,.*, for ^ .^.^ ^ ™£* 
Us full appreciate. Though it -a. play*, with Overture,, tad Mi.. It. WeM,'.' sin-in- ... olto- 
■pint, yel in mine part*, in certain instruments, \g r , her enjoyable, Mr. Luucmann's Philharmonic Or- 
ita outlines and Ita felicities of detail were amor. |ebciru. playinir very finely | but wcniu.t rcscr.rluller 
what blurred by earr-lcssnes. of phrasing and of ' nuticc, 
rhythmical division 



Mrs. Weston ha. a rich and musical tnezio- 
" sings wiih unaffected lecling 
n, though hardly with enough 
in the rapturous song of Barb, which 

re effective in that great hall with 
orchestral accompaniment (lie Kr.m/ part. 
. be found) ; but the piano and 'cello ob- 
ligato were nicely played by Mr. Foot* and Mr. 
Wulf Friea. The •• Lament," from Itruch'a Friik- 
jvf, a aort of Thckla'a long, is very beautiful, both 
in ita simple, touching melody, which ha. a true 
Nurse flavor, and in ita delicate romantic orches- 
tration (without trumpets or trotnboors ), in which 
the violas have a very active part. It proved to 
be admirably suited to Mrs. Weston's voice ami 
manner, and made a deep impression ; the calls 
for a repetition were enthusiastic and persistent, 
bat were modestly declined. 

F.rrr-ars. — The second concert, Wednesday even- 
ing, Jan. 7, was a very enjoyable occasion, — all lb* I 
more so through ihe return to the pleasant old ar- 
rangement of placing tlsc performer, lu the middle 
of the listeners. The programme gave us old and 
new, the classical and the romantic, in singnlsr con- 
trast, thus : — 

Quartet W. A. UcvtH. 

No. 4M, KoecheT. Catalogue. Composed 
Jsnoary I*. 17S», at Vk-ma. No. fi «f 
Ita," 



.1 away, and tbeir smooth four-part 
utter ami Mstoi as they recede. He 
lieo£titse his native l.lid, denounces 
the traitors who haie abandoned him, wonders where 
be is, omil Athena appears and inform, bim. When 
.he teil. him of the suitor, and lb. d-nger of Pen., 
lope, he bre.k. oat in ■ Mr.m of race and indigne- 
lion, which reminds one somc.hat of the revengeful 
• ri» of Pisurr.i In FiJrlia, and affirds a jrnnd op- 
ponuniiy for hs^taallWIca declamation, such as Mr. 
' Adams was quite sure to improve. The scene has 
Tut. Second L'suvxastrr Co*cr.«T, with iU 6rst I dramatic intensity. 

X. Feast in Ithaca. This last is . stirring seen, 
full of fine musical matter, to much of which, how- 
ever, the audience, sated with so much before, ... 
probably hut half .live. There i. first a vigorous 
chorus of ihe people : " Hare ye heard the tidings \ " 
ending with shouts of triumph ; then, by way of ten- 
drr episode liefore the final chorus, a beautiful duel 
between the reunited wife anil husband, which is of 
■ very noble character, — nothing of morbid senti- 
mentality or common place about it; only the very 
richness of the full eh.ir.1 progressions in the orchestra 
it perhaps a little cloving; and then ■ moat 
of praise to all the 
gods, and triumph, beginning in 
and eonirapuntally developed as it gains i 
j and excitement ; it has immense sonority and breath 
ghter, who is I and splendor; but il Is not a fugued chorus, and 
il singing and " tossing the light hall " with partly for that reason perhaps, though it i. i 

moltuous and overwhelming, it has le 
power than the claims of the Phsrseisns. 

description of '• Odynen.," 



Adagio- 
Allegretto .... 
Alxdsflt* esjitabile 
Mrnuetto; sllecreUo 



c 

€ major, 4-4 
F assets*, S~4 
C major. *-4 
C, minor, J-4 
C major, H 



. No. 7, Opus 19*, No. 1 . . . J~.ciim R»f 
i Miller s Pretty Daughter. A Cycle of Tone-posou. 

The Youth — Allegretto D major, u_s 

The Mill — Allegro G minor, 2-4 

The Miller's Ihnaelitav — Andante, quasi 

sdagiatto B flat major, 6-8 

I'nrrst — Allegro 1> minor, 1-4 

Ktt4uiallou — Andantino, quasi allegretto G msjor. *-4 
Foe the Nuptial Ess — Vivace l> major, 4-4 

The Quartet in C It one of the old favorites, one 
of the perfect I hi tigs of Mosart. It was liesutlfully 
rendered by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, espe- 
cially the Andante with thai interesting figure in the 
'cello part- Raff". " programme " piece is no Quartet 
at all in point of form or spirit, but it is very interest, 
log in all but the last of ita six scene, or tone pictures, 
being melodious, rich, and euphonious in the blending 
of the instruments, and full of poetic tugireation. 
The first number seems to express the vagus longing 
for love in the youth's soul, the aimless aspiration, 
ami th i music i* a little prolix as well as regno, yet 
enjoyable. '* The Mill " is the most natural and charm- 
ing number ; this gave general delight, and had to be 
repeated The fifth number, " Explanation." or dec- 
laration, confession (rVrtUVsusyl, also pleased exceed- 
ingly. Mr. Gieae's manly 'cello tone was certainly 
very eloquent and tender in its pleading, and the sil 
very soft voice of the moi.Urn was supposed to be 
I In the first violin. All very pretty. 



Max BaccHa "Oovs.ms" Icoxcludku).— We 
Ml the hero rescued I,om the wave, by the Occ.nides. 
.ml deposited. a.Ieep. hungry, and naked, on the shore 
of the green and happy island of the Pliseaei.ns, a 
race favored of the Immortals, duelling in lahuious 
r«a.-e, and leading a life all Innocent gaiety and sun- 
shine, And now foll-w two of the lintst' scenes of 
llw work. 
VL N 

with 

ber lighter-hearted maidens. Tbeir arrain. In »-* 
measure, alternating with a simpler one in 6-«, i. ex- 
ceedingly grsceful. light, and buoyant. They sing of 
careless trust and joy: •• Seise the fierting, Uiasful 
hour." elc, with an exquisitely accooipansing figure 
in the oicliestra. Hi. awakening and surprise at see- 
ing, s. it were, Diana and her nympha, and his sup- 
plication for aid, are admirably moneyed ; and the 
cordial bj mn-like chorus of welcome: "Beggars and 
strangers alway. come fr„m Zeus," concludes a num- 
ber rich in musical inseniioo and felicitous transitions. 
The part of Nau.icaa was tastefully sung by Mr. G. 
A. Adams. Now follows music of a grander strain. 

V||. The Banquet with the Phaiakes, or Pha-a. 
et.ns. This i. the mod exciting. and, hy sll odds, Ihe 
greatest number in the work. A marrowy and vigor- 
j ous fugue theme ia introduced by the hast voices, an- 
swered by the tenor, alto, sod soprano, and is worked 
up into a magnificent whole, with a must enthusiastic 
sod eftVetiie accompaniment. To this grond outburst 
of welcome aucceed. the yet grander King of the Khap- 
aodes. for which all the strings of the orchestra resolve 
themselves into a gigantic, all-pervading " harp of a 
thousand siring.," resounding with full chord, juisai- 
cors, in bold, broad, and unflagging rhythm. Tenors 
and basses, in powerful unison, recite the tale of the 
fall of Troy, the fate of Agamemnon, and the ten 
years' wandering of Ulysses. Of course this leads to 
his discovery, and the short, startling ehorua, one 
voice after another. "Tit he," "'ti. be," toon all 
uniting in full, strong chords : " 'T is the chieftain 
of might." which is wonh, of what ha. gone before. 
And then, in grateful contra.! and completion to all 
this glorious excitement come, the softer, sweeter. | 
but ri.h, full, satisfying quartet and chorus in praise 
of home; then, AUtym rwa Aria, with a most exhila- 
rating accompaniment, with cboering chorus of the 
people, the shining sails are spread, the oars groan 
again, and away iha hero ia borne upon rha home- 
ward voyage. This whole scene 1. full of genius and 
consummate art ; the music tell, the story wonderfully 
well. 

VIII. We come back to poor Penelope, 
the garment, unraveling by night what she 
by day. to baffle the importunity of the suitors. She 
sings a very aimple, yearning minor melody, to which 
the accompaniment supplies the ayitato of ber anxioua 
her.rt ; the low, sad song is only varied by one mild 
burst of indignstion as the thinks of the presumptu- 
ous enrousers. Il is s song of simple beautv and true 
feelinc, but almost lost amid the more brilliant 
exciting scenes, although Mi.. Homer tang it 
ingle and truly. 

IX. The lleturn. 



and 



This is a very i 
and il will require more tl.„n one hearing 'to do it 
justice. On the whole, the impression left by it on 
our mind is of a work of ra-e muaiciansliip and of im- 
aglnatlee genius. Or melodies, distinct ami positive, 
ono csrries away few, and tho'e not remarkable ; bat 
of mr/as/y, melodic passages, and phrases. Il i. full, — 
more in the choruses thsn in the solos, far more in 
the orrhestra thsn in the voices. All flows grace- 
fully and smoothly throughout. The part writing fur 
voices is clear and masterly, The harmony and in- 
strumentation are remarkably rich and graphic and 
ordinal. I| lakea a comprawr of a high order to art 
aurh texts to music so aucce sfully as Max Bruch has 
here done- 
It is well that ihe Cecilia bare decided to give an- 
other performance of " Odiaieua " later in the season, 
for a enriuua variety of opinion, have been exprc.se) 
about it Far instance, in the -VuairVie Cawner. after 
the musical editor has offered a favorable opinion, a 
••Growler" is introduced 
other side." He says : — 

After listening attentively for two hours and a half 
10 the combined efforts of aoloi.t., chorus, sod orches- 
tra, I went home thoroughly worn out mentally and 
musically. I had looked for bread, and thee had 
given what to me was a stone : so I naturally ex- 
pected to find some conflrmaiton of my reelings in the 
reports of the daily preu. Judge then of my snrprix 
at finding a review of the work in the Adrtrlittr 
which started out with Ihe assertion that the chief 
characteristic of the work was its expressive reelotli- 
ousnesa ! Here I bad been a whole long evening fol- 
lowing the work with all my tree and ears, and had 
failed to discover anything whatever at all worthy the 
name of melody, and then to be told that melody asi 
its greatest charm I I thought pnaaibly I might he 
wrong, to I look the wore and sought, as one seeks for 
hidden treasures, for the melody I was assured was 
there, I found, indeed, what 1 might call the front 
ends of w h st, if properly developed, might have formed 
respectable melodies, but nothing more. These frag- 
ment, were from two to four bars in length, and often 
I Mid to myself, while listening, that the long hoped- 
for melody had at length arrived. No such good 
lurk : Ihe poor things seemed so lonesome, Inst after 
a very brief struggle for existence they retired into 
the orchestral tumult that surged around them, aa if 
weary of contending with such uncongenial .urrouud- 
inia I thought possibly that Penelope's lament might, 
Ihoush mournful, be musically expressive of her grief. 
1 found it insufferably .rapid, nothing more In abort, 
where 1 might reasonably hats expected melody, I 
[ounl nothing but musical commonplaces: even the 
choruses, with possibly two or three exceptions, wtre 
aiinpt/ orchestral ||gunss adapted to words. 1 found 

more 



. . , , . pUmy of form, an excess of orchestral coloring, n 
, ..ngtng in soft oni- j or lei. decl.m.tion. some good choral effect., ev, 
sleeping Odysseus on thing, in fact, that a thorough knowledge of the 
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MM '<( niu.fe cuulil Rive, except the divine >|irk 
■hat per iwli'. »ui h work, at Schumann, Mrmlel.Mihn, 
■■■■I Hade have given n« : of that 1 found nol a trace 
Awl yet we are told Ihnl live work I. on* of tile lini'vl 
uf tnoilcm production* Henim save the. mark ! If 
tliia ia a rn*.«rrr|iii*v, in wh..l MMIJeVJ are we to 
plan the " Wntpurj;!. Night," " The. Crutarkri." 
" Paradise and the I'eri," or nunirrou* olhir wink. I 
euuld name* la the gift uf milmlv utlirlr hurt, ami 
ma.t we lor the fuliin; be snln/iedwitli the Winrirtr. 
kail M Kodte*« IMnif* with symphonic work, with 
choral attticlum-iiis prvwctilcd under thep;ui>eof Vot-al 
Work. < Tlii* aei-ni* to me to I* the prevent drill in* 
rnuiic Hut enough for (lie preent While waiting 
fur the matn r to aellU: and take dcrinile form, will 



Kinds* by the same composer: ami a Fugue and ftavolte At th* chaw of the fast Concerto he received a meat en- 
by Itaeh. It waa quite evident that the renowned pian»l IhwijUli recall, which be finally acknowledged In faring 
waa hardly in fail heat condition; jet bii performance was the prelude. In U-ruu (from Op. 98) and the V 'si** io ¥ 



in rrrrj war a most admirable ouc. It ia very difficult to nuUoe llroan 
Lwllav* thai greater perfection of execution can lie attained j : the eoncluan 
the dtlirary uf hi. louch is limply marvelous ; 
he mulndi <«>• forriUi of Ui 



i»p m n» 

l of the I'olon 



t in I tidal sntniiu: he gave another cOBcrri, and on Set- 
urday a momI maunee. 11* programme* for theae two «*- 
itaeal, and 



inta i 

inr, well known and electing wurka: — 

Vl 
I ..„ 



■ante enthtlliaini prevailed on 
re, and the *rti*t felt roni|ir]lcd 
to return to tlie piauo. he Kara a mat charming preform- 



: lai. 



Vl'sler-Song 
Nocturne, F .... 

jrou kindly point out to mr one straight nine in the l-ulnueaee, Op. ia 
entire " IM vsseov." 1 want to sec wli.il vour idea of | 
a rurlodr ii 

Quite tlie opposite opinion ia exiiit-wil In the 

r: — 



alertli 



tech 



It ii a .rronj work. rxmdiBglr l-rautiful at tinic-i I drUci.au perform 



caczi alio evrtj 
ntek faultless; hut 
I'nlooaiw?, which be pUiad with a vw* and daab that car 
by Harm. To »ie, prrvwdlv, hla 



. . J/ranWiaoaa. 
, . . *«*. 

Sd.*trt.Lua. 
■ . . tAcyaa. | 
. . . LA'faa. 
h|ue waa aliHKl ab- 
waa in lb* Chopin I 



«'** of the Etude in f .sharp mow (rrosn Op ») and a 
dainty Mum la in A minor (Irom the pusthwmou* Op. «). 

And k> ended one ot the moat eVto-hUul rorveerta which 
liaa ever been giirn m our ell;. I'hkkrrtng Hall waa full 
lit iiwTSowinjr, aiid tbe dernoiuaratieaja of enUlaaiaieu and 
delight willi which the artiat waa rweeirad want hare been 
iwiwt frratifjing 10 Dim. AKftlre. 

Jaw. lit IV n>ilharroonie Oub (an lu third ■ 
on Tu»a<Jev erming. Janwarr «, with U 



in iti mflodien, aod nl«.». striking in t!ie Imp|ii 
onitr of feeing uctwi-cn [he wonli and the rau.lt:. 
lis harmonic* are rirh. fliieut. anil i;rai.-ellll, and the 
inatruoient.ition i* rrline*l, maitrrlt , and i-xprcirc. 
TriH cantata abounds in nberils of arvrff; kind, and ia 
rharactcniod throughout by poetic and arn-tic wnll- 
mtnt of great tlevation and purity. A« a pine ol 
wriling for voicea it l> a ma.ter|iiece, and in crcrr <■>- 
aistlai ii a delightful work to lutcn to. It due*' not 
balflo the andiT'lauding or perplex the internal at a 
single hearing, and. llloogh partaking of many of the 
qnalitiea of the modern school, is wholly dear and 
binail, producing none of that monotony in effect 
wh>cb tho manner!. ins of the cotnpoacra of the future 
hare iuipuod u|h«i ih.tr style. Sxue of the quieter 
portions of th* work are exqui.ilcly tender, and the 
chorus of the Sirica, in particular, is charming in its 
gnu-c and delicacy. The iierlormance erarrely did 
justice to the work. There was mm h nntuncfulnraa 
on the part of both chorus and orchestra, and appro* 
priatc warmth of rxprraiirni waa often lacking. In 
fact, there was a eoldnesa and a ri.'idliy In the inter- 
pretalion generally, and often an al.-cncc of brilliancy 
where il wa« rai.st needed. Th«<c >.horicjrnings were 
doiibtlt'sa due to the ineiitablc iierrou.ne.l at lending 
a fir.t iierformancc, and we trust that the wotk may 
be beard again, when the deep coloring it dentand's 
may be given. Tint soloiits, who acquitted them- 
selves very well, were Mrs. Kockwood. Mrs. Adam*. 
Mi.s MMMj Mi»i Homer, Mr ('. H. Adams, Mr. 
Kingsbury, and Mr. (.'ornell. I he work made a strong 
i upon all refined and cultivated tastes. 



that lit Sehobrtt i lowly snug 



P. F. Trie, Op. »T 

I Adagietto 

f Seheno (Quartet, E-ftat) . . . 

l>uo, tlute and Piano 

(Miss Bock and Mr Wei 



trar.srribed by lj«t; all o( trelnoral iinpou'lilUllra , I> minor 



f .Iff niit'H. 

Acaaorrt. 



The rreniag waa a moat stormy and uainvsarsJble one. yet 
a very good audience assembled in Cniekering Hall to bear 
the aUive leleclvonv- Mils Attna hock, a yesang pianist, 
took tlv* piano part in the Beetboren Trio, and th* resell waa 
a sum** bat lain* aad colortess rvrrformaoe* of that lovely 
composition. Tb* young; lady plays with soon* technical 
skill, hut dee* not *r*ut to p u aasli I 
gauixatbn; ah* ks far tnwn oiariprrbendittg tha'real i 
ligninranc* of such a work aa th* Trio. Sh* appaa 
better advwntag. tn th* Sebubart I) wo, which sr&rdad hse 
the opportunity to displsy soms isry creiliuvble fsngrr work. 
t>>-.;iit* lb* inrWinancy of Use a rather lb* ' In* elsb played th* Moaart Quartet very charmingly, and 
eaorllriit iiim, and it ia etr*edin-;ly grslifying , one could well afturd to furgrt the |irac«ding nw tubers oa tb* 

" proy^amra*. 

On Satarday evening. January 10, th* earat club rara 
lb. third concert U il* Urooklyn one l„ the , 
room, of lb* Academy of Music I gtv* you lb* 
mental arwKtiow*; — 
Sir. Quartet, Op. It, E-«at 

Adagiatte Bint. 

Mxno Carrwaia.'. 

SocuUa. D los>'r, Op. IS JharMrk 

(Miss Ida Mullarhaiarr and Mr. Henry MuUerkaoer. ) 
MLm Antuttia* HftMi* wm tbe •wktirtctf the tt«r.list*j, and 
iht mtriburl«d pr**l\] to tb* lunrn of the f-iL*fUtt.m*nt 
by Wr ftrtiuW Mit)r>iic of mxtx old luli»n KHint, W^Uirr 
with ono by Cvnehmmn *nd orvf by Ko>-rrt Fnu. 11m 



MUSICAL CORRESrOXDEXCE. 

Xr.vr Urnm, Dm-. M.-On Tiif»J« 7 (h* Bmok 
]yn l^lliusrtimiix Bwhjf gno it* 

AfrJlMMlnl liniaXTsmnt** t 

OfMluit, " rantrcrmtion ot tho Mow 
Prelude. Uunort hud Vagm (tttvtiipt) 
LVirot Svvipfaonj. B-ita, :M . . 

Vonpwl. Die Mentrr.in^r H \Vagn4r. 

Thoor were the orrheotrU mimbm. Mile. ViDeru ojuI 
Si^. QmImMI were the eotcMiU. lite Iirwklin Acfttlieaj 
V*ikM Y<w*\j. u it .lwaii di-t-i when Ibni cunoert* Uke 
pUee. bed* of fl»wm wrre to be eeen everywhere, end the 
■eac* i*rrupw*l ortlinarily hy the orcihe«tr» — iiiimtiii*!*!* 
Uhiw the teirel of tW .u«e — wee tUin! with m-j-nifiowit 
erowli^ e*Jl«a ind twiwi, trtJuw pUnU Tb* t^jerd of <U- 
leettirn etikdrntlj klitwii t« plm < 7 * M -rll m the eer. 
Hid the eiworu ««e vwry grtnt In ettbrr directi-Mi Amooj( 
other eourte-ice extetadrd 1., ibowt «ho Wt>«d the H, P. S.*» 
«iterUiim.rnU ta the gift of mi rtteiuM iwulvet* ■/ the 
■Tm(ib»ar upon the ev*mn2 » |>r(t|;nimtnei each perwm It 
prfwitihl with 1 copy, uid U ia certjuii.r a iimmI caitid rate 
and thoughtftiJ act. The ^rforoiaiiot waa an rat>llmt one, 
and it wowld be difficult to iaia^ine anrthini* AWr llun tiV 
eeeciaioti and unity of rrirpoae eihibitrd br thia traitiNl 
My of tAiOhJ aivl intellt-ent m.uxuu-: „oihLn« waa twft 
undone, nor wm w» Ihinir dorte whirb tho-ald 
dooe. In the fare of Uieee fact* the cntas ia 
e wup efled to bewrae a eulnc^t. 

Sig. Gaiaeai adileH Ui hia alreadr enviable repwtalion by a 
moat cturfuw and artiatie pt^hirmuio* of tSe " Abendaten. " 
frim. T"n*i*duMtr, and rwnv«l a rrwtat heart* and deaerved 
recail. Hia r*(wtithin i>f rh# Imrty ICnniance wm even more 
aitnrraafuj than the of^iuxi rtT^l. In iSe neat concert 
- b to be the f *c4 rfe 



were crowded upon and tnto each other with reekltM prudi 
iraJitv, and they all rolled fr>xu bta deft finicwrw wiibout in* 
ahi;hte«it apparrot effort 

1 rrsrel to %»j that on VVedneaday, Jnartfy wai (piiltj of 
the iiitMtreJ crirrw of tntmjucinx certain embelluhDnrttU o( 
hi* own into a Chopin Nnctorne; tbii waa utoat nnwiae, 
and It ia u. I- hoped that tbi* lapae frcni artiatie rectitude 
wm otilj tfi>rwd*c and iwl chirwiie. 

th, Saturday ereatirvg (Dec, 2*i) tbe N. Y. Phifeanmmie 
Socwrty it* eeonril otorert, with nbaUntiallr Uic easne 
prof-raniiiM aa that eo ably iuterprrted on Tuetday evening 
in Iletwkl 

lto*aae waa an extwiirfit «mmi* and it ia earee*ltir;lr irr 
to tee and U. brt*er* that thtl old, HibM t "aiod 
ontjenuiitio*, u re^-ainlBg lu hold opon tbe poMie c«in 
doiKT and fitur. \ht.l - 

Jax. IS. — I omitted my uiual letter hut week, m oolh- 
ing tf ipectej iuirreii had ccewrred aitiee the dale of my 
pirvfam coennitntkalion. nnleaa we etcqit tW j>rrf.»fiuarxe 
of tbe .VrM iA, which took ?Ui* on SuuMa\ eeenin;, De- 
cember a;. 

Mapleaon'a amana ia now orer and it atwnu Inpnastble to 
aacrrtain whether mc<-ry wu made or loat in theeiiterprkat; 
Itowevrr, it uvnn peftectly aate to Mauooe that no ttloe*al 
fiirtusrea lu»v« been made New Yorkera perfectly dual " 
on the operm, but h*rr aiwaya rvitertained terioiia ohyeetiooa 
Ut peyii-x <*ut mwch nmory fur the ejaliLVjeAion of their taete 
My lndividwaj uiMtdon u that operatic artieu aJnwat mvaria 
My ntceive eiorUUiit pmy, il follow*, then, that edtwn a 
tiuuiier expenda ao niuch up**, Kit itar*, be km Utile left 
forjii* chorua, wltKh ia aiwaya made a MIMHBMl ; ttie mult 
ia tjWt bp-aided and poorly- tranced irjirmutMJonj are the 
rule. 

And now for th* wonderful Hungarian — Joaeffy. He 
hai played in aorne five concert* und three matoo^ alnee 
bit rrlsm, and («itb one cxreption) he tuu never uaed hut 
two dilTrrent pregramtnea; theae he I 
over ■train, and people are beginning to 
Il pn>heJdy aould not be Car from tbe truth if I were tn My 
(hat th* giit of lite matter ia precirely aa follow.: JuaetTy 
made 1 rrajttratt to play through th* entire muaical aeaaon 
for a atated ancn; lie can. if necewary, be compelled to ptai 
aix timaa awrb week; since hU arriial in America be lua jAAy |*«we*na. 
made the di«c«nery tbat he La a Mire card to draw targe 
bouan, And he n tlMirefore dlmtiilscd to ktiuw that he luu 
•old Hi aervlcwa U I n*derai* r»U or coune he can ba 
fureed to /■>■■>• |UiileM pn^aioUy unotaW to do en), but be ia 
urider no oUligatiun to alter hia peii^rMiimea. rnnaequenily 
he it riHteauiruig to fre**e ovit " hia managera by tiring 
o-.it tbe puUte with the aame telectiirtta refwwteit over and 
ofer. Koe iitatatire, if be rrvmed aa eneure he wnadd in- 
rariaUv revpnud nilh atwthiiig from rftr iMUrt tut: av be 
never fiM)LPl hiniarlf for a ntoenrtita 

By wm* fjroc***, tbe dcUila of wbkb are thcovaedi b 
myttery. a f^pronuae wm infected laat week, and on Sat or 
day etemng we had a ( I 



Ifeetbovrn QwartH wm very crefully pftaywd. bat failed I* 
ueJu any ttrot.g Lmpeeation upon the aodience, for tbe re*- 
aon that H require* a very thorough mu»ic*0 ed. 
comprehend tbe author-. Intentwe*. Tea) Kcet / 



diacation to 



wet] the 1 
atad well meritei 
receive, 

Kublraatetn't ajotde Sreiate. wm tkt piece of th* evening, 
and wm well plated by Mr. Mollerbauer ( cello), and Mim 
Ida Molteehaawr <p&anu); Una jour* lady ec tared Into tbe 
•parit of tbe omipoaitioa. with real rarutieeJ intelligence and 
evident cWtjng, and a» ioure*! a very ev.ce.lent auceeM in apit* 
The eiiteiiainment m a 
id teemed to he aprire- 
two hundred aad 



4 a few bkrniavhea and rrt 



elated by a very attentive audience of 1 



St^necV* lullan Opera Company will open at Booth a 
Tbeatre on Monday evening, January 19. witb « Aid* ; " 
Mile. aSinger. Mile. IWlocca fbo *m her* three yean ago) 
Siguor Stoeti, and klonaienr < Mletanarr * 1 1 be the -bright 
particular etare, and ererytbing la tn be done in Ibe beat 



JosnTr has returned to our eitr and waa to have made bii 
.|i**ni rr at I'hickcrin-x Hill on M .»day eemiuir lait 
(Ikse- 151: but a severe illness mad* it Impossible fur him to 
fulfill hia enj;ac.eme*it, and therefore tbe concert failed In 
take |tlace. On Wednesday aflernoon, however, he man- 
arad (afainst bii phjsieian's advice) to rrt to < nickering 
Hall and to perform in a matilWe |rl*Tioualv annonnrwd be 
that date. Ilia pruvrraninae included man. well known 
piano forte worka, anwvnr which w-re the Sovi.lv Op. ii, 
.k7Cr>^„(Op. J4 ,rv-..l) : thn, 



Uwrrtun, » Ewrjantbe " 



W'eier. 



Omcerln, F. minor 
< uneetto, ¥ mi nor . 
Polonaise, I. fiat 

It has mrrer bean my fortune to bear so esq.isite a mi 
define; of th* kwrlv E minor: il was 001117 embodied, and 
th* lauurlnalkui faibv to graap the idea that a MM (wrfect 



ft -una. 

rasps'*, 
favvaia. 



perfiirtwaor* I in iwn or 
lnlarprrUrorth.oil.il. 
pill', work! are *> filled. 



pin's works are so filled. JoerlTjr at sins|dv prersras. 

I ought to lueiitviai that luv comiiKrilatinn ceaar. at s 
print sum* twenty or tblrtv tars hrfor* the cknsof lb. thint 
movement, Tb* plaout essayed to subslllist* octaves fur 
tbe runniim paaaafe in llui;le note., ablch eonstiUiUa the 
climacteric point of the ICondo. la the first place ha wai 
■Iterly without eicnee in darinf to do anything of th* nut, 



Baltimohr. Jam. 12. — Tbe oil rear waa rlneed in a 
very afrreral.le manner by th* openinf of tb* Wcdnrwtay 
flub, in iu newly erected hall, Ikseeinbrr 30. The rtmrua, 
uf which I bar. spoken in a fcrnua- letter, produced Gade'a 
M »I-Klnr.'s Ilaavjhtrr-' and a sheet cboruaby Id.. Iih.il n. 
Tb* Mciet; have line* commrnced prsctatiof Ilatsdrl'a 
** Atrsander's Feat " 

Tit* ninth and tenth students' concert* at the Peahody 
1 onaervatort j.fv*rtit«i tb. {...iluoii.i; M|0MkMi j — 

Xinth Concert, January 3. 
Suirar Quartet, IS flat. Work 71. No. I. . . //.prf*. 

(Mesars. Allen. Scauwfrr, liitaoa, and Jua*>raVk*J.) 
Soncs, witb piano : •• To Ckx," " Th* VaJsl," 

"Lullaby" i/n*nrt. 

(Mia Sallie iluvdorh, ei student of tbe ronearntlnry.) 
a Impeowiplu 0 minor. Work 90. For piano . 5cJ*6rni. 
(Miss Ealhrr Murdorh, *l *tud«ituf th* Conserv- 

atory, second year ) 
b. Soor, with piai 
.•C,ml«*n." 
(Mlse Salbe Murdoch, n atndevit uf tbe Conservatory.) 
Piano-trvA, II flat. No. 8. Work ST. For piano, 

viubn. aad riolouotuo Hcelaueea. 

(Mr*. Iaa)*l Dobbin, ei atodmt and memhrr of tb* 
Cveiarriatnry, Msatr*. Flock* and Juiguickel ) 
Tenth Courert, Jaratry 10. 



(Playrfby. 
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Veriaiioea Srrieueea AfcWWaeoAa 

(Miaa Liuit IVIUlwwff I 

"Let rur i'rtam a<a,ili," and *' 1 l>* Inet * l*ord , " 

eung by Miaa IJuie Krueger Svtlir m 

Dr. Sullivan, who t>M been In Baltimore lor ■r.rr.l .le,e, 



h«r etccutioci i. icry ertletie. There hi ■ lack of warmth 
in Ikt eipreeiion, but, doulillnat, that la owing to tlx quality 
<J ber eocal orxan, which ia flute-llte in tone, The ] lai inc. 
of air- Hummel, the piauiat, .aa diaenpointiu*. to many of 
our niiitkiaji., Ilii n.inlere were iciuiaiit eelectinci. from 



aa a compliment 1" Ml* popul 
•• Welcome Concert " lo tha 
Mh iaaeat.. waa tluiuled by a fairly 
evinced mora or k 
(rraajrna : — 

Ifuak to Sbaketneare'e fUy, "The Teroprat- " luUodue- 
lion; the atom; prelude 10 third act; Unqurt dance, 
overture to the fourth act. ik*t$u with piano: " lite 
Sailor ■ Gra.e," by Mr. W. C- lower: "St. Ague.' 
E«e," with piano, and organ accompaniment, hy Miaa 



aetd the njojra were ynen t ewqiin, Lii/t. and Tawug. .n *l 




in, IJwt, and Tauaij. ai*l pcrkape onlr calculated to 
Uie .in in*, aide of plajiuc. and that alone ii a poor 
If* for a comprebeinin! judgment. 



Cborwe, »' Alleluia," from •• Ibe 



*ore«. 

Minor <o Sbahearware t •• Merchant of Venice: " Introduc- 
tkn; arnrrade; twain, e. giwcrlul dance: talee; liij> 
fence, .Ilk pwno: "Tha Snow Lie. Wbrle," Mr. \V. L\ 



a, 



lb. In* Chord," Miaa Kdith AoeU. Overture 

jtrtaer oaihnl.. 

j the opera Tiaw- 
/ti.i.liU Wnj/mrr. 

The orcbeatra eoneirted of ahwiit furtj-Ave performer*, 
coaapnaed for the nwet part of Uie IValajdy orcbratra, and 
the eborua oanuined ai.oat two hiutilred and fifty luecea. 
Both had been rebewned under Mr. Ilainrrih foe arveral 
lo the concert, *u that l>r. .Nulh.an found 



The mat eatiafarturt of SuBivtu'a arlrctinna |e-rfocrord 
at this concert, hi the bwmi-lr ojtiutiai uf jour eoerv*|Kimt*M, 
it the iuiimc to Sliakeaprwre'. yVnywof, a Inch uitut he wun- 
derfullv effective when produced in connection with the 
play. The MirrkaAl t>f IVnjrr u.uuc with lite eacei>tiim 
of the ««m.. which ia quite luterretuic. euwiida tuu much 
like Uffenbach and Nraua. to auireeat KliMu.pr.re. Neither 
son the " O.erture di Hallo " promt ant iparial feature, uf 
Intereet In abort, Ui* aelertuma made for thu concert areiu 
lo abow that lie. SJI.nu, la a leader well acquainted with 
the orcltealral requicenaanu of the atagv and tlia taate uf 
the central Ihealtc-culiii; uulihe. 

Kczanhiii; the K)u>phuny Concerte, the public ii enure in 
lha dark than e»er. The queation ia evidently one uf do|. 
lara and cenU. 

»Wo du ,0.1,1 Mat, Ilrrr Orpnut, 
lMKh.eiuetiaU.rh ten," 
raja the (irrneui. 

hluaeeal iutrreat will he aliaorbed next week by the opera, 
which pruuliara ait cvesinej perfonnancea and one matinee. 
Tua operaa announced are .V.rf alw, C*irmt», //ayuruuta, 

iMCf.iii «eTftVr, J/.yr»a, /.■»,, and furiuiin. C. t. 



H«>rr Admniowiki, ll.eTiuUiii*t, has • good tat inuJI toiw 
II* [iaiod vtrj ptwnntly, mnd himstt kll. fffr-i mmw>. 

Mr. Hterlirr, llie 'ctik>»t, won mx^titiuii frwn tl«* »utli- 
«wt, anil hi»j tat |e?rn>f<l a good, tlihuugh noi gnmt, pinker, 
Si|{. t r-tTjjriti Mir- hit ntmioJ nuntvntc viUi Uw uw ■jiirit 
uid LiiBKhr m (4 oIiI.bikJ •emu bM*j to win tbe vtilhiiwatk 
*|.}iUnac a mi ft*u«li«iiOf with hi* time won. nnp, Juit m 
«rll M III U| iwt* jtiulMwl 

Neil wrwk cu**m Ik* MapV«i>n Oprrm C-Ttnpsnt. Brfnrt 
cLmng mi Wtttr I wunU ilmirv to rail lb« alUniimi of the 
reader* oi* tit* .lorus u. to a rvmaHi^Xt b*n»k ttkat bu Jiivt 
made lU apjMfMtc* Ut iU K*«irlt«l« «lr<wa, " H»*x*t'* I'IiiVj*- 
ophj of Art,'' tratiivUteiJ be \V. M. Ilrtant. lb* (fenrff*! 
dk\-*!o}inteiit uf art, a« It.u- uuridilad lijr pVMIlll a 

unity U uie« that U rx-nuukjltif. wlwii reAeet on it. Mr. 
Brjanl ha* done a fiod »url, tut «hul. t.v lorm o/ art 
■hould he tUankOU. In hu iuiruductofy euv he trr*U i>f 
muiie, and bis iL*ten *.it» ret^rdui,; its cotit*tiU and a*m 
are the ni<*t rx»mprcheii»iie ! have **er read. The outbid, 
inrfof the idea in muuc has Iwtti a su^^ect which the wOffteal 
miiMl Lis I ecu tli-w to coniKier, and It it tDcwt en«mmgtng 
to oliaerre tiiat |ilulns.i|ilwr. are at Uat reaJiiintf that in the 
unity of the Beautiful tbu art till, *>i honomi place. Rc, 
ai Mr. Dryant oUervea. "Muaie apneala to th* or^an of 
Uiteilectual, n»urf *piritaa], than 

c. u. 



I lady muaical ainaUrura. The celebrated old Coart fTinprl 
1 ubuiet. utuift mIiuih iWrchuien, alio, trantiently aludird. 
withoul lrHiniia£ aiijthlt*j[, waa for a tlicrt tin < Sclit-hert'f 
oiMter fur entujkvMitiirfi, IipMraMc artd caliuntiy have 
UfcatJy wruiii*«*d bun f* Is it true tliat jou jnieotied 51 0- 
■It) " Hta%wd a*a*d hitu »rry irtltely i; Imt he at lra-t de- 
tenea the credit of oealuualy and wnarlfishly mtemtii< i-im- 
aeU iu }<xm% talent, lit Waa, it is true, lir *d\ai.rr<l in jewre 
when .Vbiibrrt went to him lor inalmctH-ii, ai'd, iru^*«.er, 
I a* a |*MttdlBl Italian. imA at all (.tied to uh.lmUiMi tar W«t 
I lo direct, Sc*iuL«rt't Ulent. I he tfcNf1|tiMi; - IVpil of 
Herr JsUsen,'' on tbe title pacr. an e-«dmre «f ple^tni; 
i inixlefty. The upm was op«iip>Me a l u U, thai ia, m 
] -Schubert'i werenleenth year. 1'ta? n^natp-meitt ot" the 
K'Hviiarbe Ouer in ttie Scrwltenring at on* lime eu.*t*ii-- 



MUSICAL 1XTELLIGKSCK. 

Stun, Mm — Cade"! <V»»«ferl, witli aonie choice 
aongaaud |(hn, waa |ierfurnud hvliie Salcni Schuliert Owh, 
W. J. Winch Uircctor, at lluiunier Hall, December 30. 
The areuM. .ere: Mia. tiara U EaiHo, r-m, Hr. S. W. 
Lai>ga>aiil, tetior, and Mr. Clarence fc. Hay, hanloue. 



Cmrano, Jas. 10 — Since my b 
tbe Jin K.i »l there hai been a little 
tertaannaenU. There waa, boueier, a performance of the 
JhfrataU directly after Chriatniaa, hy tbe Apollo Club, when 
they briw« nled tbe faniotia old oratorio, with the folU'witi*. 
aaautaiice: Miaa Marj E. Turner, aoprmoo: Mra. t). K. 
Jutinaon, aoeiixalto: fJr. C T. Baniea, tenor, and Mr. J. 
1 HudolpWe twaa. L'oJortunately we hare no Large choral 
oriraiutation in Cbieigo. There are a numlcr of aocietiea 
that eoutaiu a hundred or a hundred and fifty totrea each, 
ei»d they gite rery intereatiliu: entertaiiin>ei>ta. But fur a 
at. ere work, like thia uiaatcr creation of Handel, a rery Large 
arid well .drilled eborut aeeoei necewaary. If touiical jealouiy 
could only gire way to a real kiee fur art. all the aocietiea 
might be induced to irtiile and giee a perfgemance of tbe if* a. 
fbah, worthy of Ihr wiiiwV. Sni^ linie in the near future we 
tnial that thii may Iw hruuiiht about. The Apollo Club 
aiug finely ami gaie tbe uralurUi aa well aa we couhl ra> 
peel, conuuVriog the m-ail uumlwr uf toKea. The >riaue 
Ira waa hartlly adnjuale. but ua hi in much petvrra* to 
make in l*i« regald Ufore ae inaj rl|«ct nnlehed perform- 
ancee. Of Ike aulolal. Mr. KuoV.lnh.eii waa Uie iiu»t al 
hoeae in oeanrto munc, alihowgh Mra. JoIuuihi ainl Miaa 
Turner rang uilh much feeling 

Cm Ibe e.aiung of Janeary i, Mr. Henry (i. Itanrlirti. 
of Hoaton, gate a piano forte recital at llcrahey Hall. Hie 
mme waa deioted lo modern muaie, ami hanlly ar- 
■ arrangement, if a progmaiTe order toward a . Iimu 
waa the tboughl of the arranser. There were many poiBla 
in hia |ila} bug that were quite enyoyalde. and be waa ainorre 
in hia wurk. There waa a aaiuenea. aJLout hi. Ititrrjmrla 
tintn tliat teemed lo indicate that be h.u yet to become free 
from the infLert.ee of hi. teacher, and mark out a dietinct 
He haa the lecbn>qiie and the talent far 
higher puaition when he *r 
: point al which be can riew hu |«rf.irinance< 
froen the rcfl-ctive aide, a|uu*t from any ettrriial liimience. 

At Ceiitr.l Miimc Hall we have bed two concerta by Miaa 
Kiuma Thur.tiy and Couipany, under tlie niaiiageiiient of 
Mr. Cieo U Carprnler. Tbe proeranimra were an iro- 
prwiemnil iipnn Ihuae offered hy the i'alti «gtiuutluu, and 
eoedaiued aniue Iruli gorri miuic. Mia. Piur.i.v mrt with 
recognition. 



pcr^rauio 
tiatie I. a 



IPjiii iri* luii^cim w mi waaci 

path for huneclf. He haa tin 
thia, and. lUdonUlo. reach I 
rirea at that point al which 



a warm recigtiitmn. eiery n.mlwr Ihal the aaug bring 
greeted .ilh eppbuaw, uul lier Sne nn|rii, B p)eaaed her Urge 
audience jm.ll, . Her .oice retain, it. bird like ton™, ^ 



Nkvt Yurk. — Mr. Julius ICichVerg'i violin pupils (rare 
a concert in I bieirntig Hall, a few weeks since, which de 
lit hied a trUt and eritKal audirnce, Urcrly cumj-^ed ot 
Thditi (cachet* and amateurs. The Trtimne speaks of their 
peTf.-ntwrr and their training* in th* hi«heat tentw; and 

a^IIwrtW WrThXll this 

n the nuly vlullti school in America, v*d it will econ furnish 
freah and well trained minirnni for our onheatra* and qnar- 
let partiaa. It was only yeaterday that st»n»e of Mr. ticb- 
Unr s \>u\M * | wing ladies' carne lo u* to l««rtjw the atrii-? 
piriaof smta* of IU)dn'» Symphoniea. whkh they prt>|W 
to pearUca with aereral on a pari 

PniLanrt-riiiA. — Tlie rooms of the School of Vocal 
Art, 1 Ka$ Walnut Street, were crowded to meetVtwlrie, last 
e.cii»i|E hy an audience assembled towitnea* the aseniid p*r- 
ksrtiiarae* hy the pupils of Auher'a M ••» « *W £ajaw> 
jmifA- The open was idmiratdy aunu throuchoiit, laAh 
the aolot and eborutea «hnwti>(C a iiisvrked General improie- 
inasit on th* part of the pwpU*. Much alfc>wanc« is ueeea- 
aanly due fox Uie amatewr character of th* |.ermrnMr* and 
the limited aU<e space and appliances for scenic and de*. 
aiatte rAVel Itwt I here was smich real excellence tn the 
at .at arid precision with whkh th* whole work was done. 
Lauth Ladies and grti.lrme*. entenus Into the spirit of the ftoe 
cociipiauttoa with intcllinen-t spi-reciaiKai and correct execu- 
tion. These operatic (aarfiiriuaiiees of the Sehoc*} of Vocal 
Art are designed pwiely aa an educational feature of Madame 
.Seiler'a ajatcm. ami U.wr inifrorind ehVcta ere plainly per 
ce[4ihle in many of the ptMlh, in their iiicrenaed cxai rhll a ni 
and dramatic treatment ot operatic mosic. The M*»<n <rmf 
Ls*limitk was the brat <J tb* scries of open* that hare 
been e ven, and tctfterted iburh credit upon all concerned — 
Bullttin, Jan. tj. 

Mm Wn. H. Rlimwiw't», who hs.1 l-jen vin«i*.nced 
to play the G-r»iajnr Cc**eTto of Iteetborra, ami the Kan 
lassie hy Scfaiinaann in the Harvard Symplmni t micert.Utia 
week, was prevented hy a severe ifewin of his risjht funt. 
Mr. Sberwmtd wiU play in one of the later eweertj, makhig 
hia first public apnearaiice here Uiis winter. 

In the worth robeert, Janwsrr Mr Cbadwlck'a " Kip 
wan Winkle" tl.rrture will bp reprated: Mendeleaohtri 
« Scotch " Symphony and an K-ilr'arl* from Oterubini'i 
l/«/etwil1 I* played; Miws Kmily Winant will sine; and 
there «ill l<e a t 'oncerto. either IW the vUAm or Us* piano, 
yet to be ^terwiined. 

FOREIGN". 

y, t -, s ^ 'Jin* writea I*r. Hanallck tn th* A'cw* Firi* 
Tiearc, in IVcemler: " On Trm/tU L*ttxbU+», a imiura] 
nucic Optra in three acta, bj KnUabue. The music U IrJ 
Frans SchuWrt, M. P , pO|*l of Herr Seiiert, Imperial and 
Royal Omrt Chipelmaster in Vlewia." Siseh Ls the titW- 
paire of Schubert's autographic opera score, now in the pus 
•aaaion of th* Countess Anna son A made. , one of our Itrat 



plated hrui^Mi^ it oui, a* »l h*d Maaf l-nrx per 
Itwt IW plan appenra U> ha%e l-rrti wnrvletl on K.ots*bu*'« 
alMunl lUiretto, whWh a>nrhj up ■hal ia cerUinly the rnuac 
diaa^rtwalil* of all kitnls uf txeiieahty, homdy, tltat which ia 
uivjiajahW froos dread ai*d horror, Ibe luilicht, tUwuld, 
tat bode, and hu arrtaot tro through live stoat fearful 
adventure* aith spirits in the etxhatiled castse; tbey are 
drofpred by prrs.*is dreased up tn various disguise* Uitou^h 
every coiMeiiatee lund of sutlcrinfc and dancer, Winx tisially 
conducted even to the scaJMJ! When, at the eua.ntai»d of 

Ittek^^ th. 
castle appear. bikI itifunus the p»r wretches, who have been 
almost frightened to death during two acta and a half, that 
it was all a kete, whkb be ha* carried out by the aid of ru*. 
chinery a* ad smaMs tn diagiiiac. Initeml of Rimi)* tb* 
plajfui pers«»nage a good ntdfrelii>g, those wbo are thus en- 
lij.lH.med arc tt-ticlt itxoed. wkI thank bin. l"h« theatncaJ 
jmblic of tbe present day aoukl scarcelj considrr it mum. 
ti»C to see (W tnc whide MbIm p host a, rarcuiior»rn, and 
so on, and then l<e mrcemrd at l(»c irry end that their ant- 
iety was a piece of stnptdiiy. Now, we cannot strip the 
t*utA off a compute npmlte scoev, %s w- take ofT a coat and 
tia.e a mw o«»« nsade. (Kir wttly fiimd, Gramljean. haa, 
wc bear, LUtdrttAeu tu slier K<«srhue's hbretto, tml^litui- 
iim for tlte ca^wn^Mts myasifteuivar. by maddneey. and to on, 
a dream, whuh is. at any rale, a nmre natural and mure 
poettc muttve. WneUter mwch u - a.ne.1 U this fW staf-e 
purjKaars we cannot say. Ssde by aiil* with a great deal 
lit » l is antiquated and uoienpurtant in Schubrrt's score, we 
have eotue acruas so much Uiat is d«liu;liCft_|. su match that ia 
truly Scliuliertiati for its melodic frr.hnra* and marked 
character, that the idea of a »U_* |a>rf«irnuanc* duei not 
really strike us as so very tuttardous. Wtlh V>r# Tr*f.i t 



disappoint turn t than «>lh anany 
| of their i.t her novelties. Only a tew words about tli* oivr. 
lure, which Herr Kretueer, the director, introduced to m at 
the hat Society C'<etcert. A wrJI iitjli tkoletit dramatic 
vein run* through it. We ask ounrsrltrs whence tbe young 
nm.poarr obtained awch romantic strmios, wlixh makr^nr 
hl»od curdle, at a Uuve when there wai no /'.'art hy Sj*>hr, 
and ito Ihv /Vru.Ufx. The itirkive d»sonauces with 
which th* oiertur* heipti* so jaoutily, the rrpeate.1 and 
liandly flashni); udertuil Ugiiia and Uie demoniacal gnmacea, 
tha low aouiiding in termed iai* nM>ven>et«t with m»^im (al- 
moat a praws a itiineiit of th* / uryr%(i.r overturel, and then 
lha aairjiriatatx empsoyment of the three trtmhones, — all tb t 
may he eocesaled by tb* deviltry .** uur raost tiwdeni opcralie 
niiiaic, hut ia sornethiiifi wutkdrrful in tit* seventeen .ear old 
■> pwpU U Herr .Salter i ( Iniftertal and Koytd f.mrt Cha'peimai- 
ter." — The next piece waa a ratlier Imtg cyclical conipositxm 
hy Herbeck, iUeif «r»J A'. iV,**, th* last lteeter conducted hini- 
seir. A matter of soreoroua chonl writing and eflrctae 
scoriDsj. he haa decked out this aenes of tuusical pKtnre* 
with p*essii«Xi iiiterrstiiig toucbea. As a whose, however, 
tire work ia dV6cie*il tn eouviDciiiff power. As a s-nn it 
want* the botmrgeneiiiisJeesa whsch woild caiua en to lee. 
tbal tbe sevariie piece* naturally bek-nc to each other, 
ami are orptai.ic^Uy dc»elopedi Moat of the omratts and 
ef^cU ranged in snccewsioii ctrike ua aa fsr frtched anil 
aprisigitig from a palpable slriting after the ** poetical,'' 
t*rrm»diuiioti ts vert apparent in the " l raurige K»rn*e*s,'* 
an attempt tu re|knMluee Sterne's sentimental humor, or the 
busnor of Sraaheapcare's cVtwii*. \r\ any one compare 
with tid* piece Scnua.»iin'« " Anoer I'eier," which ramirr* 
with such trutii and alanpllcity a aimilar mixed feeling. 
Th* serioua ending, U> s of th* wbule. Use aluw dyir»t away 
of the two atruykes given hy the waxchrann, whom llerheck 
fKnta first in tu* .middle and Ua»n at th* back of the con- 
cert room, is conceived theatrically ratner than mu-ieally. 
Rot th* intended effect of thia iicw device Is not attained in 
tbt eonrert-roocn : the piece sound* flat and until afar lory, 
almost bke a disappointed expectaliun. Th* difficult cho- 
ruses in the work had been very carefully studied, and were 
executed hy the Vocal Aswicution with, delicate nicety of 
light and shade. Herr Waller sang in an eaa^mJOy beauti- 
ful manner I'yladea' air from tilork-. //d.ae*.-. Hot, 
had he been the Greek lM.de* himself, with Orettetv, in 
fleah and blood, by hts side, the air ou/ht not, on anr ac- 
count, to hare been repeated, nmnidenieg the fnnntdald* 
reojrth cf the coircert, Snme of Ibe bene lie* wrte almilv 
empty, with HrahttV I'lanufiirte Concerto and the whose 
of Mctt>dekw»hu'* Cfcllsaw fragnient still to It* performed ! 
We bare heard Mm*. Toni Kaah. wbo wa* set ii>en kr 
% play ti ' 
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BOSTON, J AMU A kit at. tsso. 

T.-ur,.l at th. r,*t O0V. »l B,.4U.n a. w-Lnl rlui mslur 



I destined afterward* t> 
panelon in tliu heme 



/„ ■«„ a„.«i. 

P*61,i),tJ /drtei^Aifv Sf UocdJlrnN, 0»4<K>ti ro«r**T. 
BrftitJN, JtfoJi. Prut t 10 emit a nmmbr* , % 2 .» prr %,ur 

Fjt toitf ,a Aw(pa fcyC.kl rauiTfs. .10 IIV,i Stnti, A- Wtli- 
UM >S IV.. ?A3 iraUiaflua Srntt, A. K. toajsa, ,I|Y3 H«,%. 
Iafli>a Slml, a»J fry l*« /VjSfUlMyJ , la Krw Yof* 1|A. Ilm.v 
ti»«, Ja, -W Caioa S|ra«, aaat HulOanis, (>•**,» 4 I'D-. 

j/ A.t.t ru,. ; in larhatjUi *v »' I" «»»" * Co . 

(-,. i.af S>-..;. (■ deaf, h «V I'IKM Mr.li l>»r.«t. 
.SI*. *...<. 



LEIPZIGER STKASSK, No. 3. 

A CHAPTKIC FROM " DIE FAMILIE MKNDKI.S. 

SO UN," BY 8. HKN.HK'. 

ArrKK their return (the Mendelssohn fain- 
tly from their Swiss tour) every one went 
back to bis uccustomed occupation*, uml in- 
dustry resumed its course. Iu the next 

yean Felix's musical talent developed itself 

with rapi'l strides, anil, with hi* own, that of 
my mother (his sister, Fauny Hensel). The 
sincere, unenvyiug friendship of the brother 
anil sister remained untroubled to the end of 
their lives. '• They are actually vain ami 
proud for one another," said their mother,* father m 
once. " Up to the present moment," writes 
my mother, in \H22, " I posses* his unbounded 
confidence. 1 have seen his talent develop 
step by step, anil have even iu a agitata de- 
gree contributed to its education, lie has 
no musical adviser except me ; nor does he 
ever put a musical thought down on paper 
without first submitting it to my examination. 
Thus, for example, 1 knew his operas by 
heart, before a note was written down." Fe- 
lix's activity *n — mid remained all through 
his life — most restless; for, besides scientific 
culture, he spent much time and labor upon 
drawing. If his endowment herein naturally 
fell far short of his musical, yet he carried it 
a great way for a dilettante, and perfected 
himself very much iu it iu the later years of 
bis life. From his last Swiss journey, in the 
year 1847, be brought home Aquarelles of 
which no artist need have felt ashamed. 

But what was most extraordinary iu those 
early years of boyhood was his musical activ- 
ity, as appears from a little biography of 
Felix by hit mother, which I |k>s'sc**, and to 
which is appended a li«t of the pieces be 
composed each year. Thus, for example, the 
list for the year IH22, in which the great 
journey of the family occurred, and which 
certainly left but little time for labor, Kadi 



gain so great an ox- 
i»f my parents. For 
the time being, in the limited room which 
then Blond at the disposal of my grandpar- 
ents (on the new Promenade), only the nar- 
rower circle of friends used to assemble; hen- 
Felix's con>|>oaiiioit» were performed ; here 
tho children became accustomed to play be- 
fore people, and had an opportunity to hear 
the opinion of others. Already, too. at these 
'• musical',"' were found whatever musicians 
of importance from other places came to Mer- 
lin. 'Hum. in the year 182.1, Kalkhrenuer. 
of whom the mother writes : ■ He has he.ird 
many of Felix's things, has praised with 
taste, and has found fault with candor and 
with amiability. We hear him often, and we 
seek to learn from him. He unites tho most 
different excellences in his playing: precision, 
clearness, expression, the greatest facility, the 
most iucxhaus(ibh) strength and endurance. 
He is a sound musician, and po**c-).es an 
astonishing power of taking much in at a 
glance. Apart from his talent., he is a fine, 
amiable, and very cultivated man, and one 
ciiuiot praise and blame more agreeably." 
In August of the same year my grand- 1 
ute a journey to Silesia with the 
two young (seople. Felix writes : — 

. . . . " Ivarly in the morning we all went 
to Merner to the church. He came. At; 
first he pulled ofT bis coat nnd drew on a 
light waistcoat in the place of it; then I hid 
to write down a theme for him, and then he 
began. He took the deep C in the pedal,, 
and then he Hung himself with all his might | 
upon the manual ; and after several runs he [ 
began a theme on the manual- I had no 
idea that one could play it on tho pedal, for 
so it was: 



the organ, .modulated splendidly upon the 
melody, and so closed. It made n heavenly 
effect, when the choral struck in with full 
power, and the tone* streamed forth from the 
organ on all sides. Hut that exhausted him 
a good deal, so that he had to drink two 
or three glasses of wine. Yet soon he set 
to it again, and played vacations on ■ (tixl 
save the Kins," in which he treated this 
theme in the Phrygian and then in the A'j>- 
I bin mode, and towards the end he played it 
also with full organ, which had just as fitio 
an effect as the one before. With this the 
organ concert was closed, and Berner very 
much fatigued. Tho (ample left tho church, 
and ha alluwed the bottle of wine to rent 
Then he showed me the interior of the or- 
gan itself ; bombshells and grenades have 
lodged in veiy many pipes, so that they are 



Hue (presently ho fell iu with the feet, and 
now worked it through with manual and 
pedal. Alter kneading that theme through 
sufficiently, he took up my theme iu the 
pedal, carried it through awhile, took it iu 
longer notes on the pedal, set ■ beautiful 
counter-subject against it, and worked the 
two themes through superbly. He has an 
immense facility upon the pedal. When he 
had finished, he drank several glasses of wiue, 
which he had brought with him, and then 
■rated himself again upon the organ bench. 
.Now be played Variations after Vogel's man- 
ner, which, though they were very beautiful, 
aa follows: (I) The Sixty-sixth l'salm, for did nut please me like his former playing, 
three female voices; VI) Concerto in A 14 The church gradually Ailed, and the people 
minor for the pnuio-forte; (.'J) Two Snugs for j were very much astonished lo hear homer, 
male voices; (4) Three Songs; (A) Three for he had made it known to all Ureslau that 
Fugues for the piano; (0) Quartet for piano, he hud set out on a journey to the baths; but 
violin, viola, and bass (iu C minor, composed hero he was playing the organ in St. Kli ta- 
in Geneva, his first printed woik) -, (7) Two, belli ; these two things they could not rhyme 
Symphonies for two violins, viola, and bass; together. After he had drunk another glass, 
(8) one act of the 0,>rra •• The Two he produced some Variation! of his own on 
Nephews;" (\>) Jube Dvmiiit, iu C major, the Choral " Vom Himmel hocb," which are 
for the Ciicilienvereiu of Schelhle, in Frank- ! very beautiful. The last variation is a fugue, 
fort-on-the-Maiu ; (Iff) a Violin Concerto of which the shortened choral is the theme ; 



(for KieU) ; (11) Maguijieat, with instru- 
ments; (12) Gloria, with instruments, Iu 
the same year he appeared publicly for the 
first time in Merlin, in a concert of Mine. 



he played it on the middle kc) -board. Now 
he made it seem as if he was about to close, 
brought luck the theme alia Stretta. struck 
the dominant chord, and then suddenly be 



Milder. This period also includes the foun- ' gan the simple choral on the lower manual, 
datiou of the •' Sunday Musicals," which were 1 which was coupled, with the whole (sower of 



- We talked togethc*" for a while farther, 
ho and I. Merner told us of some droll pranks 
which he hud executed, and then we went lo 
dine, Berner with us. While he plays, a choir 
boy stands near him, who draws out or pushes 
iu the registers, which Merner tips with hit 
lingers in the midst of his playing. 

" Mut now enough of Phrygian, .t'.nlian, 
domiuiints, registers, pipes, manual, pedal, 
valves, thirty-two feet, mixture, concei t, wine 
bottle, glasses, fugues, and prolongations.* 

In Reinerz. Felix was invited to take part 
in a concert for the poor. The rehearsal be- 
gan three hours In-fore ihc concert, ami they 
placed before Felix a Concerto of Mozart. 
After they had repeated the first solo for an 
hour long. Felix saw that it would never go 
iu that way. The coutraha-sist, who at the 
same lime represented the (dace of the 'cellos, 
was not in tunc, most of the instruments were 
utterly at fault, and the rest, worthy dilettanti 
of the little town, understood neither how to 
play nor wh n to pause; it was frantic cat-' 
music. So he proposed that he should im- 
provise, had tho reason of the change ex- 
by the schoolmaster, chose some 
from Mozart and Welier, and played 
with nnivamd applause. Directly after the 
concert be started on the journey, and on 
getting into the carriage received a nosegay 
from a pretty maiden. " A prince s (so writes 
grandmother to my father iu Rome), whose 
husband i* fanati'co ;>rr la mutica, g ive ihem 
a pressing invitation to pass several days on 
their estate, and, in case this wen- not |m«- 
sihle, to send her something of Felix's com- 
position, which she would copy with her own 
high hands. You know the illiherality of my 
<oung lilieral too well not to guess that such 
a court party was naught for his free spirit-" 
On tho 3d of February, IH2t, on which 
ibiy Felix Iweamo fifteen years old. was the 
first orchestral rehearsal of his Opera, " The 
Two Nephews," for which the afterwards 
well-known physieian, Caspar, had written 
the text. Zclter improved this opportunity 
for a little festival, which was characteristic 
of him. At the »up|>er after the rehearsal, 
when one of the amateur singers pro|>osed 
the health of Felix, Zclter took him by the 
hand and presented him Isefore the company 
with these words: •• My dear ton, from this 
day thou art no longer an apprentice (Jung*) ; 
from this day thou art a comrade (Getellt). 
I make thee a comrade in the name of Mo- 
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i. irt, in (he name of llavdn, and in the name 
of the okl Bach." Then he look [he boy in 
hUariiiH.ni.il hugged ami kissed him heartily. 
Then tho pronouncing of Mendelssohn a Ct- 
ttlie was joyfully celebrated with Zeltcr's 
songs am] Tujrllitilrr. Thu opera was |>cr- 
formcil in the paternal house with applause ; 
yet it remained only a work in thu nature of 
au exercise, wan put aside as such, and Felix 
at once set ahout the composition of a »eeoiid, 
" Caniach./s Wadding," which, laid out on a 
hroailer plan, treats of the well-known episode 
in Don <J«UoU. and the fate of which we 
shall learn later. 

In tho year 1825 occurred an event des- 
tined to have a must determining influence 
on U>e development of the children, and to 
shape the whole life of the fajnily for gener- 
ations, and which for this reason has been 



ing. All the windows looked out on the | know, you at least surmise, that the discoverer of 
garden, upon blooming lilac bushes, upon ''"> island is a cosmopolitan in opinions, tastes, 
alleys of fine old trees, with graiie foliage . habits ; and therefore you ma) 'Ad assured that 
growing np round the windows ; and for all ,lu! ''"roughly enjoyed the casmuiwhran spirit of 
seasons of the year it hail other great advan- , >° u ' h " m °f Ust summer. A vivacious account 

, • I, , . . - T , of the Imperial H ver-weddinz In \ leniia, wnt- 

tages : especially that of perfect repose and . 1 • ■ « j i • .. • ■ . ■ 
"Jf, ■ ■ r , . ten nv an Anum Msan, rvuehms Ihe island by 

M.llneM; through the great court and the - f Ncw ZM< i ail nM \.„ T |onf a(l J T 

high front buildiug every sound Irom the | [h<! „ >nil|u|ll . r reporu ettlwr, would 

noisy street was cut off; we lived a* in the | „„.„„„),. be read will, great interest; but to 
deepest solitude of the woods and yet wc me y 0at letter* were especially interesting, since, 
wcro only one hundred steps from the street. If cosmopolitan huraauitarianism enters Urgely 

into the system of the islands government, art 
and poetry are the very breath of life there ; and 
your letters Irea'ed almost exclusitc'v of those 
events, artistic or poetic, of the /tits, which 
alone claimed my attention. These were the 
enchanting performance at the Vienna Opera 
House of national tongs and dances, — Rohe- 
mian. Carintliian, Styrian, Tyrolt-se, by peasant* 
dressed in their picturesque national costume*, 
and selected, for musical or choregraphic talent, 
beauty, grace, or line voices, from every part of 



No rii-u-ru but the stately trees of the gar- 
den, with its merrily twittering birds, and no 
lodger over, under, or near us; toward the 
street noise the deepest, almost rural, stillness 
and seclusion, and before the windows the 
green of the trees. 

The most beautiful part of the garden- 



house was the great hall in the middle. This 
chosen for the title of this chapter : grand- 1 held several hundred people, anil consisted, 
father's purchase of she beautiful estate No. on t \ le garden side, i ntirely of glass walls 

3 Leipxigrr Stra&se. lis this wonderful j w hich would slide back, with pillar* between, I polyglot°Auirtria, — of which you gave so graphic 
house and garden our grandparent* s|>eut the j so that it might be transformed into a wholly a dewripiion ; then the processions, with the ar- 

open hall of pillars. Walls and ceiling, the rangcuiL-ui of which Makart had so much lo do 
latter forming a flat cupola, wen; decorated *hat people mom than half expected to meet, in 
in a somewhat baro v ut but fantastic style ! ,h « ,,r * et o f Vienna, the beautiful, if too often 
with fresco i.ict.ires. Here was the necuhar I characterless, faces, the nymph 



rest of their life ; here my mother married 
and lived to the last. Tiul to all the mem- 
ber* of the family this house was no ordinary 
possession, no dead heap of stones, but a liv- 
ing individuality, a member, partaking in the 
fortune of the family, of which it was to theiii, 
and to those who stood nearest to them, in a 
curtain sense its representative. In this sense 
Felix often used the expression " Leipziger 
Si raise 3." and in this sense we all loved the 
estate and mourned its loss, when it was sold 
after the death of my mother and of Felix, 

and the Herrenhau* (lluuse of Lords) 

was transferred into it. 

The street front of the house is still the 
■amc that it was then. Hie room* iu it were 
•lately, la»ge and high, built with that plea*- 
ant prodigality of space which, iu the times 
of the high prices of estates, the architects 
were compelled almost entirely to abandon, 
and for the worth of which the understanding 
— or the means — seems no longer to exist. 
Ono room especially, looking out upon the 
court, connecting by three great arches with 
an adjoining cabinet, wit* wonderfully beauti- 
ful and seemed as if made for theatrical rep- 



sco pictures. Here was the peculiar I cnaractericss, lares, the nymphdike or noble 

locality where the " Sunday Musical. " were ' «*■«• lbc T"""" * m ' ,lwoT *' i ^ ,hlt 

, ... ... , ,, ■ j daxxle us in Mnkarls picture*, surrounded, per- 

destined to attain their full expansion, rroml. •.../■ • ■ . . " . 

, , , . 1 . lisps, hy routs of carnation anil gold, gnvn and 

it one enjoyed the outlook over the great whith „ lU pain| „ ri , ikc . 

park-like garden of seven acres which reached p rj , n ulliofi, but a nccronianl rather in color I 



to the garden of Prince AU.recht; and a in f orm . woisM certainly be able to evoke from 
remnant of the Thiergarlen, which, from l,j* own compositions, vitalised and embodied 
Frederick the Great s time, had stretched all j by some magical, cabalistic power ' Nor ilid 

sou forget Use dedication of the ncw Austrian 
Westminster Abbey, the splendid church, dc*- 
tincd to Iweorac the resting-place of lamou* Aus- 
trians — an idea that originated with Maximil- 
ian of Mexico, and wb'ch the architect Forstct 
has so successfully carried out ; or a kshido- 
scopic description of the varied types, European 
an.] Asiatic, among th i masses of people who 
crowded to the city on the occasion of these na- 
tivities. 

What return shall I make to-day for the 
leasure which the perusal of all this afforded 
I now respond to llie desire for fur- 



the way here, possessed a gn at Wealth of tlx 
finest Old tree*. Of the intended pui chase of 
this e-tate my grandmother wrote lo my lather 
iu Ro«M (Fall. I, l«20) i - Ha* it not sur- 
prised you that my husband seriously thinks 
of buying and settling down here? Tho es- 
tate, of which something very beautiful can 
be made, certainly tempted him. The house 
M lie sure is as muid glected and dilapi- 
dated as is always the case with many occu- 
pant*, who are never of one mind and have 
no common spirit, and much must lie ex- 
pended to bring it into habitable condition. 
Hut the garden is u real (Mirk, will 
tree*, a piece ol field. 



gra-s-plot 



[ii<. a • i- ri 
me ? Sli 

ther information respecting national nielod 
majestic I poetry (the folk song) which jou lately expi 
ind an ex- while in Merlin and Vienna ; complainin; 



and 

ised 



at the 

reaeutalion*. Here through many, many I tremrly pleasant summer dwelling', and all this j »"'«••' time, of U»e difficulty of obtaining good cot- 
years, on Christmas, birthday, or other festi- tempts' my husband as it docs roe." Hut the | leetion* of this class of poetry and music — c 



, the i 

ling with wit and humor, wen; arrunged. 
Ordinarily this was grandmother's sitting- 
room. From its windows one had nn out- 
look upon the very Urge court, surrounded 
by lower side buildings, and terminate I by 
the one-story garden-dwelling, over which 
projected the crowns of the tall trees stretch- 
ing away iu the dUtance. This garden doui- 
icil wu* occupied by rny pan-nu from the 
time of their marriage. It is now torn down, 
and has given place to the hall of sessions of 
the Herrenhaus. In winter it had great dis- 
comfort* : it waB cold, damp, every chamlser 
was a thoroughfare, and not one of them had j 
any counter-heat, since the garden-house was 
only one room deep. Double window* were 
at thai time a great rarity in Hcrlin ; our 
dwelling possessed none, and daily there 
streamed from the frosty window panes great 
pools of water, which had continually to be 
wi|ied up. We seldom got it above 13° 
(Reaumur) iu winter. 
But iu 



erformatices, spark- friend* of the family grieved nnd complained 
at first, that the grandparent* should move so 
far out of the woild into such a remote, dead 
region, where the grass grutvs on tho streets 
— for the I'otsilurn gale was then the '• Ul- 
tima Thule," where the geography of Herliu 
ceased. 

( T> ft* raN(,MMfs*.j 



LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 

BY rAKNY RAYMOND BITTER, 
lit. 

I 11 K IMTKRIAI. IILVER-WEDniSO 1M VIIN.NA. 

— FHiEnmcii vo.sj BonasaTEDi'a first 

LECTURE IX AMERICA. — Ml HI A SCII S » r Y. 

— nsris. 

Dear I'ousamu I ' — If you do not certainly 

■ To rViOnilinii (lb* IVAniran), la Dm Usnri nsnia 6# 
Uis (insutoiw. srhith is • proilarS at Ills Islsud ot New 
Zsslsnd, snd ahlcli hss s!-.v. bn held in bitti rstlius- 
Ikni l.j Uss sum, foi tmill ' sburt hsnd-rluU wsl). 
ss mil ss fur uiisinn.U. )1 is slsu rallier silmtnd bj tW 
bn^pnui srUWrs. Ts IVOnama Is tlis >ouniaIi«lc «ss rf« 
ut B* Ani;lo Mscrl ,.lcinsn, In srboK Die abem Irt 



of merely German folk-songs, when jou were re- 
siding at their very fountain heads ? The sub- 
ject is too extensive fur the present occasion. Let 
me now confine mytelf to one, not very widely 
removed from it, and tell you huw we look lti|<ht 
from the i-land one day, for the purpose of meet- 
ing, seeing, and hearing the puet Friedrtcb von 
Bodrnstedt, who lately arrived in America, and 
wtju has long been attractive to me, as creator 
of "The Songs of Mirxa-Schaffy," the supposi- 
titious Oiirnlal poet. Unexpected circumstance* 
prevented our attendance at the Goethe club re- 
ception; but we at least heard Bodenstcdt in the 
first public lecture (in German) which he gave 
in America ; and wc were glad to find, in hi* 
graceful, scholarly manner, pleasant, expressive 
face and gestures, and sympathetic voice, thai he 
still retains, at the age of slxly, so much of that 
atlraciive personality which thu mere title of 
"poet" leads one to expect 

Rodenstedt, long deterred and discouraged by 
parental opposition from the adoption of litera- 
ture ss a profession, gained the fullest liberty in 
this, at rather a lsler period of life lhan ususl 
with poets, when, during bis sojourn in Russia, 
Tartary, and l'ersia, be reveled, a* Hudent, 
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translator, mid creator, in S-lavonUn folk-song 
•nil art-poctrv, an 1 rilld tlte rich treasure-houses 
of Oriental lyricism. The reaulli of hia long res- 
idence in tlx Eut were hU translations from 
K.wUnd, Pushkin, and Lennontow ; his work 
"The Poetical Ukrain," hi» "Thousand ami 
One Day. in the Orient," and hi. " Song, of 
Mirsa-Scliaffy.'' In the "Thousand an.l One 
Days" he Introduced, amplified, and idealized 
the character of Mirxa-Schsffy, hia instructor, at 
Tiflis, ill the Tartar and Persian language*. The 
actual Jrlirxa-ScharTy merely aenred Bodenstc.lt 
at a foundation upon which to elaborate hi» ideal 
character, a type of the Oriental poelico-philoso- 
phical aage ; the real man, though a pood instruct- 
or and a fair vcrai6rr, could not, and'illd not, a«- 
pjre to be regarded ai a creator, a genuine poet. 
" Tbe Song, of Mirra-SchalTy " or.ginat.-d alto- 
gether in the wind of Bo.len.tedt, with tbe ex- 
ception of one. which »«i an elaboration of a 
little song really written by SchalTy ; but they 
were received by the public, and criticised by 
tbe German press, as translations. In hit lecture 
of November 11 la>t, Bodensrcdt told u. that 
they were the expression of the feeling, excited 
in him by the novel influence, of life in the 
Orient, amid the splendor of richly glowing nat- 
ural .cenery, while he »aw himself surrounded 
bv hamlsome and courteous men, and black-eyed, 
rose-checked, beautifully attired women, with long, 
flowing tresses ; and lived under a system of civ- 
ilization over-ripe to the verge of decadence and 
ruin. 

This wave of warmth and color was an Inspir- 
ing one to Bo.len.te.lt; it entirely dispersed 
from hia mind those cloud, of Heine-Byronic 
1 melni.cl.oly which liad formerly op- 
in. in common with mu.t of Li» Euro- 
conteinporarie. of poeUco-intelleclual ten- 
dencies. In presenting to hi. audience tlioae 
traits of that actual personality of Mirxa- 
Schaffy, hii teacher, which had suggested to him 
the ideal character of Mirra-Schaffy, the p.—t, 
Boden.tcdt said he was a tall ami .lender man, 
with a light, elastic step, lane, dark, expressive 
eyes, and a ri. h beanl of golden chestnut, which 
finelv contrasted with the blue caftan be habit- 
ually wore ; and hi. delicately embroidered .lip 
per. were alway. a wonder to Bodenste.lt, .ince 
tbeir wearer wore them through all tbe mud of 
Tifti* .treet. without receiving the slightest stain. 
He found fault with European handwriting, as 



the drew of Sulcikka, or the scenes amid which 
he meet, her ; he, overflowing with 
love, tel om think, of painting for hi. 
«uch matters of course, — to him ami to Orien- 
tal, in general. The Mir/a S.haflY song, are 
divided, in German poetic fashion, into group, 
with distinctive lilies, such a. " Song, of Com- 
plaint," "Tiflis," "Hafiaa," "Suleikka," and 
so on. The most original, and^ at the same 
time, the richest in Oriental coloring and picture, 
of manners, are those contained in " liafisa " 
and M Tiflis. 1 * such a. " Whence cornea tbe Fame 
of Scbirax ? " " Fair Sultana Fatima," " Throw 
back thy Veil," and other.. Let me give you a 
few translation, of my own as ajicciincna of these 
aonga : — 

'of Tidis 

.! 

The fold, of a .now .hite Tschadca 
Across their features play ; 
And under diadems 
Enriched with precious genss, 
Shine robe sod tnxuer light, 
And silk and satin bnght. 
And ribbons richly t-lenl, 
And elippev. pM bwpnnit. 
Oh. do not tbrivlun' UaflM them. 
Or >ain and TihAsIi uim than ! 



Th. |N«|| 



and told hia pupil that 
live handwriting ought to vary 
j to the subject of which it treated ; to 
wavy and delicate when .peaking of 
women, who are small, elegant, ami r. fined 1 firm 
and .tiff in sentence, of wisdom ; bold and rough 
when treating of war; while joy, love, piety, 
ahould all be expressed in diff. rent outline.. Not 
a bad idea for oar writer, and decorator, of mot- 
toes and proverb, to work out. 

Long familiar with the " Song, of Mirxa. 
Schaffy," and with Danmcr's translation of Hanr, 
with the sympathetic familiarity that lead, one 
beyond the mere form of a poem into its very 
heart, ami lis merely suggested meaning ; know- 
ing many among them, of those that most delight 
me, by heart ; having translated several, and 
singing some that have been set to music by 
Brahms, Ehlert, Kitter, Vulkmann, and others, I 
think I have learned to understand them well ; 
and I hare alway. wondered bow any one could 
ever have mistaken "The Song, of Mirxa- 
Schaffy " for translation.. One trait that seems 
peculiarly to mark them as tlie work of a Euro- 
pean is their reference to dreas, manner., hotne- 
•umnndinga, etc.; foreign outside forma that 
would at once impress a European not long a 
resident of the East; Hani scarcely mention. 



The k.r.1, lade, of T.flu 
Well nba*** i«rt°* taste! 
TnJietuvd by rob* at Tsebadra, 



Will, hesut.-ssureols (Traced, 
Vndlrnmad bj naeba. sharks. 
Mora (sir s»,«ers each maid, 
I'nless enrobed in dress, 
Fit trarue for loveliness! 
A<enaid in bate sttira, 
No |s*t heart will fire, 
Tli< 114I1 perfect in her wo ihl, , 
Aud countless won. old. be! 



With rspturs heavj-ladan, 
Mr heart bests wikl snd high, 
When she, Ixhl-fnotssl assudru, 
With sir. »1sp final* by ! 
A vet] of daxxllng whitcneaa 
Alaiui bee ta-ni is flowing. 
Two , UT* of midnight I 
Hmealh its folds sre (In' 
tier dsrk snd Hpepliiisr 1 
I >r ! p o'er ber bosom's sweetness; 
A rose's snow, the dress is, 
Thst shades ber rkb cmr-pletenea* | 

And .11 U laett] awata. 

And nil is eraee enensi.ljlur, — 
I gaxe. — and warm vtnotion 
My issl, ray *mws haunting. 
With rapture bes.y-lsdan, 
»l» bran hrwts ..Id snd high, 
When she, Huht-footed nisbira, 
With airy step Coals by ! 
Nareusus talds, and roses. 
Across brr rot* sre twining I 
Its ssurc beru discloses 
Her foot, in sesrict ibining; — 
Cas, sreMd instep slender! 
Oh, flexible .bile linier.! 
Oh, lip, thou ruby spseiuhw, 
Wben love, charm relbrrvd, lingers! 
With rspture heaty ladsn, 
My heart beats wild srJ l.l,b, 
When sbe, ligbt-r-vUd n,aKl.n, 
WithsirystepflasUby! 



In the p.blk basaar I *an K 
A *»' c of thy foam nesh beauty; 
All. sjwlt-bound, liiteoed, while rang 
M. praiM of thy soft-eyed bcsusly. 
Turk, IVrsisn, Tartar, snd Khwrd, 
Hslk's uu, who of mind sstut* be, 
Aud f!britia»s, ssy 
Tot.inwo.lhy 
Tbe singers, in silence. Inert 
Msrked word sad tone >* a doty 
Now over the world they bear 
My sons; in praise of tby bsauty. 
Away the torn veil is fiunr 
Thst shaded th; Isnrrr-saeat 
Fsmilisr to old snd young 
Has grown the fans, of thy beauty; 
Yet, fairest one, pardon give 1 
Tbe Uuom thst lieawroas Tim*'. 
For aejes nndltnmad will lira 
In song, that echo lu bsauty! 



In theie songs, Bodenstedt's muse appear, to 
me a. a genuine individuality, but not as an Ori- 
ental one ; German sentiment looka through the 
veil of rich twue tbut is folded over her face, 
with a milder glance than Eastern eye. are wont 
to wear ; here t. a transformation, not a transla- 
tion; a mute, who, of her own free will, has 
chosen to masquerade aa a houri; and char- 
mingly (be doe. so, too, and wonderfully "in 
character " ; yet not so perfectly a. wholly to de~ 
I ceive feminine eyes, versed in the myiterlei of 
feminine versatility I In Danner's tplendid ver- 
sion of Hafix there are sign, of translation all 
through ; in spite of us vigor, glow, lyrical awing, 
all that makes other European translations of 
song, appear dry, cold, didactic in com- 
it U unequal, aa works of i 
s; o. 

here, uncouth there, as though the translator had 
wrung, rather than gently persuaded, the pro- 
found or beautiful idea from one language into 
another ; yet this i. a brilliant, unmistakably Ori- 
ental personality, though robed in northern, for- 
eign attire lea. pliable, lea. flowing, leas glowing, 
than the Persian poet', own beautiful, national 
costume. But it is a noble, a strong, rich trans- 
lation, justifying Dnnmer's own assertion that it 
was a work of love, of voluntary self-sacrifice, to 
which he devoted many of the finest lioum of bit 
life, fur a number of year.. And if Mirxa- 
Schaffy be an inferior singer, he yet La a true dis- 
ciple ; does not Uo.len.tcdt make him say, » 
la my master!" Wit and epigrammatic 
Jth 



here and there in the Mirxa Schaffy •' ! 



A slyeyt! 

An eye of blue, 

An eye that's true! 
With rocaiih thought 
Brown eyes see fraught : 
Bat ob, s btsck rye's dsuling ray 
Is deep and dark as God's own way ! 

On hi. return to Europe, Bodenstedt intenda 
to reproduce hi. translation of the poem, of Omar 
Chajilm, tbe great representative of Persian free 
thought, a poet comparatively little known to 
European student 

is perhaps only arcond to that of bl. i 
FlrdusL or Saadi of the ( 
light.' 

Since you are not yet familiar with Hafir . I 
should like to give you many specimen, of tbe 
exulting, healthy, lyrical joyou.oesa of that Per- 
sian Moore or Anacreon ; hut two or three brief 
lyrics rauat auffice to-day; remember. In judging 
them, that before reaching you through Danmer*. 
German translation, and then my own English 
one, much of the original music, bloom, aroma, — 
call it what you will, muat necessarily be lost. 



WJ.I atpbyr waka, in 1 
!!>• iu~s<e break. ,,ig!,l . *oA repose; 

•T I* ik* thy spirit, llarU, 
Krum .hence that fount of music flows; 



En tlaas sad spsee were measured. 
Ere earth front Nothing's night ins 
Thy magic verse was written 
On leaf and flower of Eden's rose ! " 



Oh sreiile not with so sweet . smile ! 
From second fall, I pray thee, spare 
Th* snjreti, thai in rearm* of air 
Utmm on from starry tab to iak! 
Ob, aralk) not nUh that perfect •mile 
For should they sea that smile, all, al 
From be.<hta untold .uuld earing, w 



III 



would fall. 
Wit in that su, Us! 



Lcrm's nay standard store the bins dnspa, slar- 
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Thm, to "V wondering planet-. Ml sound id, rnHnl .lory : 
My «lter* cymbal, .thkuig, I - 



I u i*x> law*. 
Th. S ISLiM Mm .ill u. Bm npti 

Tlx seraphs focget Uieir wMigs to ftud u> 

pleasure; 

7V sandy ileftert below nie. that Um» Mid Wftite reposes, 
Will bunt mto lee/ mid t.liwwmi, ft rsdiftiit |r,rme ol POM 
And why, llsfjs? " — llij quenjoii with envy rod Mlv ii 



a ft diviner 



Whin sbine the smiles of SiuV'kkka, Joy relent, »nd sorrow! 
nil '* ended! 



A Itftr, from eKIU and eHtUnng ■ 
1*11 in the grafts, warm, fnurrant, trten, tender, 
lit no around him lh» flawermg meadnw i 
Oh, how be loved Its tnnthmo unl »h»diiw! 
HctIi pl*jed mr him. their lull. I«U> swinging; 
Pleased was Ht wall that silvery niieing : 
He u" the sired o'er desert heaths iving. 
The leafy woodland beyond him lying, 
The hamlet, brealhitii; routenl biistsifter., 
Himself on the earth, knl, ebiudeit, broken; 
All tiled him willi joy. lUrr; Joy* excelling: 
No mure cared b* for his heavenly dwelling. 
(Siftd to hare fallen frowi dew.lsle to>nd"r. 
He ftty ft! peace in the spring-gran teiiilel ! 

But you. dear Pounftmou, now in the nati 1 
land of Dannier and Bodenstedt, can study 
tbcm and their » -reatiofi* or translations at your 
"own tweet will ; " another day I will converse 
with you on a kindred subject, — Russian and 
Oriental folk-poetry and music Your* faith- 
fully, F. R. R. 



LISZT. 

[Krom Gron'e IMcliorory of Music and Muiiciana.] 

Fkamz Liszt waa horn Oct. 22, 1B11, at 
Raiding, in Hungary, the son of Adam Liszt, an 
official in the imperial service, and a musical 
amateur of sufficient attainnH'nt to instruct his 
son in the rudiment* of piano-forto-playing. At 
the age of nine young Liszt made hU first ap- 
pearance in public at Oedcnhurg with such suc- 
cess that several Hungarian noblemen guaranteed 
him auflficicnt mean, tn continue his studies fur 
•ia year*. For that purpose he went to Vienna, 
and took lessons from Czerny on the 
and from Snlicri and Rnndhartingcr in 
position. The latter introduced tbc lad to bia 
friend Fran* Schubert. His first appearance in 
print wa* probably in a variation (the 21th) on 
a waltz of Diabelli's, one of fifty contributed by 
the most* eminent artists of the day, for which 
Beethoven, when asked for a single variation, 
wrote thirty-three fop. 120). The collection 
entitled Vaterlunilisrhe Kiinstlcr.Yerein, was 
published in June, IK2.1. In the- same year he 
prore-eded to Puris, where it was boped that bis 
rapidly grow ing reputation would gain bim ad- 
mission at the Conservatoire in spite of his for- 
eign origin. Hut Cherubim refused to make an 
eiccption in bis favor, ami he continued his 
studies under Kcicba and Pacr. Shortly afler- 
i he also made his first serious attempt at 
, nnd an operetta in one art, called 
ras produced at the Academic 
Royale, Oct. IT, 1825. and well received. Ar- 
tiatic tours to Switzerland nnd England, accom- 
panied by brilliant success, occupy the period till 
the year 1027, when Liszt lost his falher, and waa 
thrown on hi* own resources to provide for liiin- 
self and his mother. During bis slay in Paris, 
where be scitled for some years, he became ac- 
quainted with Ibe leader* of French literature, 
Victor Hugu, Laiuartine, and (? corgis Sand, the 
influence of whose works may be discovered in 
his ctMnjsoaitions. For a time also he became 
an adlierenl of Saint-Simon, but soon reverted 
to ibe Catholic religion, to which, as an artist 
and as a man, he baa since adhered devoutly. 
In 1S34 he became acquainted with the Cotmtcs 



DAgoult, better known by her literary name of 
Daniel Stern, who for a long time remained at- 
taches! to him and hy whom he h;id ihree chil- 
dren. Two of these, a son and a daughter, the 
wife of M. Ollivier. the French statesman, are 
deail. The thirst, Cosima, is the wife of Richard 
Wagner. The public concerts which Liszt gave 
during the latter part of his slay in Paris placid 
bis claim to the first rank amongst pianists on 
a firm basis, and at last he was induced, much 
against his will, to adopt the career of a virtuoso 
proper. The interval from I KM to 1847 Lint 
spent in traveling almost incessantly from one 
country to another, being everywhere received 
with an enthusiasm uneqflalrd in the annals of 
art. In England he played at the Philharmonic 
Concerts of May 21, 1-H27 (Concertu, Hummel), j 
May 11, 1R40 (ConccrWiuck, Weber), and June 
8, 11*10 (Kreutxer-aotiata). Here alone his recep- 
tion sceios to have been less warm than was ex- I 
pectcrl, and Liszt, with his usual generosity, at 
once, undertook to bear the loss that mi^ht have 
fallen on bis a^ent. Of this generosity numerous 
instances might be cited. The charitable pur- 
puses to which Liszt's geuius has been made sub- 
servient arc legion, and In this respect as well 
as in th»l of technical perfection be is unrivaled 
amnn;st virtuuai. The disaster cau«ed at Pesth 
bvtho inundation of the Danul^ (1837) was con 
si'derably alleviated by the princely sum — th« 
result of several concert* — contributed by this 
artist; and when two years later a considerable 
sum had been collected for a statue to be erected 
to him at Pesth, he insisted upon the money l>e- 
Ing given to a struggling young sculptor, whom 
lie moreover assisted from his private means. 
Tbc poor of Raiding also had cause to remember 
the visit paid by Liszt to hi* native village about 
the same time. It ia well known flint Beethoven's 
monument at Bonn owed its existence, or at least 
its speedy completion, to Liszt's lilieralily. When 
the subscriptions for the pur|*oso began to fail, 
Li*zt offered to pay tbc balance rvquired from 
bia own pocket, provided only that the choice of 
the sculptor should be left to bim. From the 
beginning of the forties datea I.iszl'a more inti- 
mate connection with Weimar, where in 1S4S he 
settled for the space of twelve years. This stay- 
was to be fruitful in more than one sense. When 
lie closed bis career a* a virtuoso, and accepted 
a permanent engagement a* conductor of the 
Court Theatre at Weimar, he did so with the 
distinct purpo-e of becoming the advocate of the 
rising musical generation, by tbu performance of 
»uch works as were written rcganllcs of immedi- 
ate aucces*, and therefore had little chance of 
seeing tlx; light of tbc stage. At short intervals 
eleven operas of living composers were either 
jierforined for live first time or revived on the 
Weimar stage. Amongst these may be counted 
such works a* /.oAroiyrio, '1'nnnhim.ifr, anil 7'Ac 
Fifing bulckman of Wagner, /Jenreittsfe (Vf/i'ni 
by Berlioz, Schumann's Gr nnn ra, anil music to 
llyron's "Manfred." Schubert's Alfomn ami /.V 
<7vf.'a was also rescued from oblivion by Liszt's 
exertions. For a time it seemed as if Ota small 
provincial city wire once more to be the artistic 
centre of Germany, as It bad been in the days of 
fiocibo, Stbiller, and Herder. From all sides 
musicians and amateurs flocked to Weimar, to 
• witness the astonishing feat* to which a small but 
excellent community of singers and instrumrn- 
I lalisu were inspired by the genius of their lender. 
In this way was formed the nucleus of a group of 
young and enthusiastic musicians, who, whatever 
may be thought of their aims and achievements, 
] were and are at any rate inspired by perfect de- 
votion to music and its poetical aims. It was, in- 
I deed, at these Welinar gatherings thnt the musi- 
cians who now form the so-called School of the 
Future, till then unknown to each other and di- 
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1 locally and mentally, came first to a clear 
landing of their powers and aspiration*. 
How much tl»e personal fasi-ination of Liszt con- 
tributed to this desired effect need not be said. 
Amongst the numerous pupils on tin- piano-forte, 
to whom he at the same period 0|s^ncil the invalu- 
able treasure of hi* technical exj«.iience, may bo 
mentioned Hans von Bulow, the worthy disciple 
of such a master. 

But, in a still higher .enso, the soil of Weimar, 
with its great traditions, wa* to prove a field of 
' rvert. When, as early as lNJ. Liszt 
the direction of a certain number of 
very year at Weimar, his friend Du- 
vrrger wrote " Cette place, qui oblige Liszt a 
sojourner t'roia mois de 1'annoe a Weimar, doit 
marquer peut-cln; pour ltd la transition <le a* 
carricre de virtuose a cellc de compositeur." Thi* 
presage has been verified by a number of com- 
iMjsitions which, whatever may be the final ver- 
dict on their merila, have at any rate done much 
to elucidate some of the most important question* 
la art From tlwse works of his mature J ear* 
his early compositions, mostly for the piano forte, 
ought to be distinguished. In the latter Liszt tbc 
virtuoso predominate* over Llrzl the eom|>c»cr. 
Not, for instance, that his " transcriptions " of op- 
era! c music arc without superior merits. Every- 
one of them shows the refined musician, and for 
the development of piano-forte technique, espe- 
cially in rendering orrhcsiral effects, lliey are of 
the greatest importance. They also tend to prore 
Liszt'* catholicity of taste: for all schools are 
equally represented in the list, and a selection 
from Wagner'* Lofttngrin is (bund side by side 
with the Dead March from Donizetti'* Don Sc- 
hmtian. To |«iint out even the most iin|*>rtan: 
among these selection* and arrangements would 
far exceed the limit* of this notice. More im- 
portant are the original pieces for the piano-forte 
also belonging to thi* earlier epoch, and collected 
under such names as "Consolations " and "Annres 
■le piderlnage," but even in these, charming and 
interesting in many respect* a* they are, it would 
be difficult to discover the germ* of Liszt's later 
productiveness. The stage of preparation and 
imitation through which all young composer* have 
to go, Liszt paused at the piano and not at the 
desk. This 1* well pointed out in Wagner'* 
pamphlet on the Symphonic Poem*: — 

•■ He who has had frequent opjsartunitie*," 
writes Wagner, " particularly in a friendly cir- 
cle, of hearing Liszt play — for instance, B«ct- 
huven — must have understood that this was not 
mere reproduction, but real production. The 
actual point of division between these two thing* 
is not so easily deter ruined a* most people believe ; 
bttt so much I have ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that, in order to reproduce Beetltoven, one must 
be able to produce with him. It would be im- 
possible to make this understood by those who 
have, in nil their life, heard nothing but the or- 
dinary performances and renderings by virtuosi 
of Beethoven'* work*. Into the growth and 
r»icnce of such rendering* I have, in the eoutwe 
of timet gained so sad an insight, that I prefer 
not to offend anybody by expressing myself more 
clearly. I ask, on the other hand, all who have 
he»rd, for instance, Beethoven's op. 108 or op. Ill 
(the two great sonatas in B flat and C) plat ed 
by Liszt in a friendly circle, what they previously 
knew of those creations, and what they learned 
of tbetn on those occasions? If this wa* repro- 
duction, then surely it wa* worth a great deal 
more than all the sonatas reproducing Beethoven 
which are * produced ' by our piano-forte compos- 
er* in imitation of those imperfectly comprehended 
work*. It wa* simply the peculiar mode of Liszt'* 
development to do at the piano what other* 
achieve with pen and ink ; and who can deny 
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in hit first period, doc* nothing but rrprodnce ? 
It ought to be added tbat during thin repFOtl Vo- 
tive epoch, the work even of the greatest genius 
never hn* the value and importance of the Muter 
works which it reproduce*. il» own value and im- 
portance being attained only by the manifrsta- 
tion of distinct originality. It follow* that Lint's 
during hi* first and reproductive period 
i everything done by others under par- 
stance*. For be placed lite value anil 
importance of the works of bis predecessors in 
the fullest li K ht, and thus r.ised himself almost 
to the same height with the conijioter* he repro- 
duced." 

These remarks at the same time will to a 
large extent account for the unique place which 
I.isrt holds amongst modern representatives of 
his instrument, and it will be unnecessary to say 
anything of the phenomenal technique which en- 
abled him to concentrate bis whole mind on the 
intentions of the composer. 

L rvwlwi** i* nrii Kvmbr ) 



SCHUMANN ON THE SYMPIIONIE 
FANTASTIQUE " BY BERLIOZ. 

Ik anticipation of the performance of litis remark- 
able work in the next llari'iini Symphony Concert 
(Feb. IS), we borrow, from Mme. Killer's excellent 
translation, the concluding parngmph* of Hubert 
Schumann's appreciative article, which bears date 
I MS. We have not room for the 6rit ami longest 
portion of his criticism, which enters into a eluse 
technical analysis of the form, the hnrmuuy, the the- 
mstlc irearmenl of itie five psrts.or MRMM of the 
work.ainl ahkh wouM not be intelligible to the com- 
ai les-t wiihoui frequent rtf.renco to the 
He closet with '•» few remark* on the 
idea and spirit of the work," as folloat : — 

Berlioz has written ilown, in a programme, that 
which he wishes u« to think of while listening to 
his symphony. We will give an abbreviation of 



TIm; composer intended to sketch, in music, a 
few moment* iu the life of an artist. It seemed 
• that the plan uf this Instrumental drama 
be explained in words beforehand. The 
should he regarded in tlie light of 
the text that accompanies an opera. Firtl part, 
— Reveries, passions. The composer imagines 
A young musician, consumed by that moral sick- 
rsesa which a famous nulhor has characterized as 
" the vague of passion ; " he then sees, for the 
first time, a woman who seems to realize all that 
ideal perfection which he lias already precon- 
ceived. By a remarkable freak of accident, the 
beloved form never appears to him UwwCtMt* 
par icd by a musical thought, in which be im- 
agines he traces the character of the maiden, 
somewhat passionate yet timid and nol.lv; this 
form and this melody haunt him continually like 
• double fixed idea. Dreamy melancholy, only 
broken by a few tuft tones of joy, until it arises 
to the heights of a lover's frenzy, — pain, jeal- 
y, inward fervor, — the grief of first love, in 
't, forms the contents of the first movement. 
Sttond pail. — A ball. Amid the joy of a fcsli. [ 
val the artist stands and gazes in an exalted 
snood on the beauties of nature ; but everywhere, 
in the city, in the country, the beloved form fol- ' 
kiWs him, and troubles his every mood. Third 
pari. — A scene in the country. At evening he 
bears the chant of two shepherd* answering each 
oth*r from afar. This duet, the spot, the sr.fl [ 
rustling of tlie leaves, a gleam of hope that he is 
loved in return, all unite to abed an unarcus- 
lotned repose over his spirit, and to give his 
thoughts a more happy direction. Ho reflects 
that perhaps be will not stnnd alone much longer. 
But if he it dece.vcd I This interchange of 



hope and fear, light and darkness, is expressed 
in the adagio. At the close, one of the shep- 
herds repeats his chant, the other does not 
reply. Thunder in the distance. Loneliness. 
IVe'p silence. Fourth //art. — The journey to 
execution (•• Marclir du Supplies"). Tl»e artist 
is now aware that his love is not returned, and 
poisons himself with opium. The narcotic, loo 
weak to kill him, sleeps him in a sleep filled 
wilh frightful visions, lie dreams that he has 
murdered her, and tbat he, condemned to death, 
is yet the wilneas of his own execution. The 
cortege begin* to move ; a march, now wild and 
gloomy, then joyous and brilliant, accompanies 
it; there is a dull sound of footsteps, a murmur- 
ous noise of the crowd. At the end of the 
march, the fixed idea appears, like a last thought 
of the beloved one ; but broken in half by the 
axe of the block. Fifth pari. — A dream in a 
witches' tabhatb night. He stands among imps, 
witches, misformed creature* of all sorts, who 
have gathered together lo his Interment. Howls, 
laughs, cries of pain, complaints. The beloved 
melody is again heard, but as a common, vulgar 
dance theme now ; it is she who comes. Loud 
rejoicings at her arrival. Demoniac orgies. 
Death bells. Thu " Dies Ir» " again, but trav- 
est icd. 

Such is the programme. All Germany greeted 
It with the declaration that such signboards have 
nn unworthy and empirical air. In any case, 
the five principal titles would have suffice I ; the 
further suppositions in regard to the comjrosrr's 
personality, and the possibly interesting fact that 
he hail lived his own symphony through, might 
have been confided to tradition. Hie German, 
averse to personalities, docs not care to be ac- 
companied in his reflection* ; he was already suf 
ficiently offended that Beethoven in tlie Pastoral 
Symphony did not trust iu character to his di- 
vinatory comprehension. It terms a* if men 
stand somewliat in awe of the workshop of gen- 
ius ! they do not care to know of the causes, 
took and mysteriet of creation. Does not Nat- 
ure herself tenderly cover her roots wilh earlh? 
Then let the artist alto shut himself up with his 
griefs. We should go through dreadful experi- 
ence" could we see all works lo the very founds 
tion of their origin. 

But Berlioz wrote for his own nation, on 
whom ethereal modesty impose* but little. 1 can 
understand how a Frenchman, reading the pro- 
gramme at he listens, would applaud the country- 
man who so intelligently ircstcd the whole ; 
music alone, in itself, U secondary with him. 
Wlsether a listener, unaware of the composer's in- 
tention, would see similar pictures in his mind's 
eye lo those which Berlioz has designated, 1 can- 
not decide, as I read the programme before I 
heurd the work. If the eye is once directed to 
a certain point, tlie ear can no longer judge in- 
dependently. And if one asks whclhcr music is 
capable of accomplishing that which Berlioz has 
demanded of It in hit symphony, one should en- 
deavor to attach different, opposite ideas lo it. 1 
confess that the programme at first spoiled my 
enjoyment, my freedom ; but as this faded into the 
background, and my own fancy began to work, I 
found more than was set down, and almost every- 
where in the music a warm, vital tone. Many 
look too seriously at the difficult question as to 
how far instrumental music dare venture In the 
attempted realization of thought* and event*. 
People err when they suppose that composers 
prepare pens and paper wi h tlie deliberate pre- 
determination of sketching, painting, expressing 
this or Uiat. Yet we must not estimate outward 
Influences and impressions too lightly. Involun 
tarily an idea sometimes develops itself simulta- 
neously with the musical fancy ; the eye is awake 
a* well as the ear, and ibia evcr-buiy 



sometimes bold* fast to certain outlines amid all 
the sounds and tones, which, ket-ping pace with 
the music, form and condense into clear shape*. 
The mure elements congenially related lo 
the thought or picture created in 
within il. the more poetic am 
will be the expression of the composition ; 
in proportion to the imaginativeness and keen- 
ness of the musician in receiving these impres- 
sions will be the elevating and touching power of 
hi* work. Why i* it not possible that the idea 
of immortality occurred to Beethoven while ex- 
temporizing? Why should not the memory of a 
great fallen hero excite him to composition ? 
Why could not tlie remembrance of past and 
happy days inspire another? Shall we ho un- 
grateful to Shakespeare, who ha* called from the 
heart of a young tone-poet a work not unworthy 
of himself, — ungrateful lo Nature, denying that 
we borrow of her be-iuty and nobility wherewith 
to deck our own creations ? Italy, the Alp*, the 
ocean, spring, twilight — ha* music told in noth- 
ing yet of these ? Music bestows so charmingly 
firm a character on even small, special picture*, 
that one i* often astonished at Iter power of fixing 
such traits. Thus a comiiooer once told me how, 
while writing, he bad .'wen continually haunted 
by the image of a butterfly floating down a brook 
on a leaf; the idea had given to the composition 
just such a tenderness and simplicity a* the actual 
object possessed. In tbil fine kind of yrnrc 
painting Franx Schubert was a master. Apro- 
put, 1 cannot refrain from relating an anecdote 
of tny own experience while playing a Schubert 
march wilh a friend. I asked him whether he 
saw any fixed picture before bis mind'* eye, and 
he answered : " Yes 1 I wa» in Seville more (ban 
a hundred year* ago, among Dons and Donnas, 
with their train*, pointed shoes and daggers, &c." 
Slrange to say, our vision* were the tame, even 
lo the name of ihe city. 

Wo will leave it undecided at to whether 
there are many poetic movement! in list pro- 
gramme of Bcrlioz't symphony. The. principal 
question is, doet unexplained and unaccofn|>anied 
music contain any meaning in itself, and, above 
all, does a tpiril of it* own inhabit it? As to 
the first, I think 1 hive already said something; 
the second no one can deny, even where Berlioz 
openly fails. And if wo would combat the spirit 
of ihe day, which tolerates a burlesque *' Diet 
Irsr," we should only repent what has been said 
and written for years against Crabbe, HciDe, 
Byron, Hugo, and others. For a few moments 
in an eternity, Poesy ha* put on the mask of 
irony to cover her grief worn face. Pet Imp* tlie 
friendly band of Genius may also loosen it. 

There i* yet much of good and ill to say ; but 
here, for to day. I must break off. Could 1 hope 
that these lines would have the effect of inducing 

iririiy.— should they aid in oblainiiig 
recognition for hit symphony, not a* the t 
piece of a master, but as a work distinguished by 
it* originality from all that tiandt beside it, — 
should they inspire German artist* (to whom 
Berlioz stretches out the hand of brotherhood — 
a strong hand, ready to fight with them against 
dull, pedantic mediocrity) to new production, 
then the aim of their publication will have I 
fully I 



Lztrzin. — The eleventh fjewawlbsiit concert (IVe. 11) 
h*H for jirtsfraiMtne twu NjwprVsiie* jibe "Jupiter" of 
Mnnirl, snii Schumann, in |1 twiner); aevrrsl rhortiwr* from 
Hanoct s farwal in A'yy/it, anil « rlinml worlt by JaiMtMohn, 
oiletl '• IH« VerViinuiK " Uhe diiine promise). 

— The Municipal Council hate mtilc • grant to the direc- 
tion of the IjewsndliBU* l oneerts, of futir-tbotmnd square 
metres of land, in a faubourg on the southwest, for the con- 
stmctioti of the new I'oncert Hall which was long wrier pro- 
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fCTIONS OF MK, ( WILLIAM X. 
HUNT TO HI* PUPIL*. 

XX- 

P*r«S,T gayly, cheerfully. W« are too dreadfully 
I)o nothing that you cannot do cheerfully, 
Don't get tbe MM of yourselves by doing 



IUtc faith that th« simple 
effect. Add no detail that win 
Try to get tlic simple ntaas of things, no muter boat 
smudgy it looks. Try to make the picture as if 
yon saw it vaguely. Get the requisite amount of 
light and dark. Get the gradation.. Finish later. 

You can draw j»*t aa welt on dark paper aj on 
light. 

1. at tbe dark of that dull jute M evident M her 
eyet? Haa n't it jn.t a* much to do with the pic- 
tur* < .VoeWy knot* A *• to Jiiuik ! If a thing It he- 
gun right It it a picture from the rr»t. If you are 
drawing a fish you don't (lrat make a scale- Make 
the great miuu^i, and the picture cornea along of 
IwK 

Begin with lha background. IFArre is yoor sub- 
ject I Her*. H'aar i« it > A little girl sitting in a 
chair. Don'l look to see what kind of an eye-lash ahe 
baa I You might tprnd three hours drawing an eye. 
aad another drawing an eyelash, ami then the eye 
would be a great deal nearer to you than to tbe real 
of the picture. 1'ut in your vigors — bang! Half 
shut your eyes. Look at tbe whole thing. Get the 
local color or value of this and that, here and there. 
Then your outline! will come in and MM something. 
They are only visible because certain things are evi- 
dint and eeitain things are not. I aaa a skirl, and I 
put th.it in ; not stopping lo draw tbe head c»eti. un- 
til I get a sitting figure dark agalnel tbe gray back- 
ground Don't innke the anus the tmbjert of the lower 
part of the picture. Make them only fractional, 
Don't amuse your. elves making eyca until you gel far 
enough to do it. Most people think that an eve is a 
fascinator. Ii has no more to do wiih fit<cl nation 
than a soap-UiMi'e II '» iruere the eye is, aod what '. 
-.r.uarfit. 

■ There la n't anything to my sketch 

Well, there la n'l to anything yon are when you 
Ant begin. You mustn't scrutinize. Don't worry 
and bother! Anaqse yourself ! 

There "must be nrtnnce« somewhere, becanae you 
know that firm is there. Convince by making the 
•(element. 

Some try to paint like Corot, and make sloppy 
pictures They misunderstand him. He paints 
firmly. 

A man Is nothing except in his relation to the other 
mrmbers of ihe human family. You keep young as 
long as you keep giving ont. Af ler yon 're received 
a thing it docs yon no good. It 's the getting, the re)- 
crivin;.*, that doea us good ; not the keeping, the bar- 
ing. '* Lend me a guinea, " said a reel less spend, 
thrift to Ben Franklin. " Here it is. Don't return 
it, hut give it lo .omr one alsa. Then pass it on nn- 
tll it meets a knave." 

Take at once a comprehensive view of your subject, 
and grasp it as a whole Clap the values at one* all 
over your picture, leaving the putties loose at the 



Oh, this is a funny old world ; and how we dawdle 
and fool at nine o'clock in the morning when we 
think we have time enough. At S.e r. a. we desire 
nothing so much as lo paint. 

Make that sky bright and Inmin 
seen a collection of pictures where the skies were dead 
and walldike. You can paint the sky just as ii is, 
but I defy you lo mske your foreground strong 
enough to make tbe sky *My hark where it belongs. 

Gray is not the negation of odor, but the presence 
of it. 

( Corot'. •Trenc* Villa*,," cwned by ilr. Qmne, 
-SW ) Whan they put such things into their praver- 
books, I w.ll go to church. 

(A>rii»? of IS73. oa iXartinj fir flmlda \ Illness 
mskes me Ion- to work. If I should not live long, I 
can look back upon my life as one of nearly fifty 
ream of a great deal of enjoyment. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

SvMi-noxr Concerts. — The second of the 
University Course at Sander. Theatre (Jan. 8), 
and the third of the Harvard Musical Association 
(Jan. 15), were to nearly identical in programme, 
lhat they may b« treated of together. Tbe cen- 
tral feature in both was the posthumous Symphony 
of Gortx, who died so young and full of genius. 
This bad been promised in tbe Harvard Musical 
prospectus from tbe early summer, but tbe Cam- 
bridge organization succeeded in bringing it out 
SrsL There was also tbe almost identity of or- 
chestra, that at Cambridge (Mr. List •■in Will » 
Phil harmonic) forming the nucleus of the largrr 
onrlwstn. under Carl Zerrahn. Then then* was 
the Egmottf Overture in common, and tlx? two 
Ariai sung by Mi-n WrUh. In ont/ two num- 
ber! do the two programme* differ. We. may an 
well gmi them both in full: — 

Sonde rt Theatre, 

Overture to Goethe's - Ejinout," in F minor. 

Op. M 

Concert Aria. "The Captive," Reverie by Vie- 

lor Hugo, Op. U Btrlm 

Mi. Ita Welsh. 
Symphony, la F nssjw, Op. » . . . fftnuss t?oe<r 
Motto: Into the holy, tranquil realms of feeling 

ape from out the press of lift! 




(First lime in America.] 
Andante with Variations and Minuet from the 
Divertimeoto in D. (string orchestra and 

two Horn.* 

Aria; - Vol, ehe aapete." from " Figaro " 

Miss Its Welsh. 
Overture t-> « Furyautbe," in E tUt . . . 



Jl/W Hall. 



major piano Concerto and Schumann Fahtaisie, 
as bad been announced- Mi-s Welsh, at ilie 
last moment, kindly cantt- in to the rescue. But 
every one wn« charmed to he.ir her, even for the 
l'va ju« t | ljpi j l]mr (iu? ,| ia[ nt , rvl .| ou ,| v beautiful, touch- 
ing and original song, or Aria, by Berlioz, which 
she has made peculiarly lu-r own, for it is re- 
markably well adapted lo her. And " V-vi, che, 
sapete," though it has been heard to often, it sel- 
dom sung so tastefully and charmingly as it was 
sung by her both in Cambridge and in Boston. 
The Overture which opened the Cambridge Con- 
cert, closed the one in Boston. — and. w« think, 
with better reason ; for tbe Egmon! Overture is 
just the thing to close a noble concert I it is short, 
concentrated, full of fire, and ending in a blaze 
of glory, lite hero's dream of Humph. Whereat 
Weber's Kvryanlkt Overture, hiikIi longer, is a 
piece to roune an audience at the outset, and 
bring them over the thrediold out of the bustling 
everyday world into the hctventier realm of har- 
mony. 

Schubert's Overture to hi. most imp riant 
Opera, Fierahnu, it also his fine.t work in 
that form. It is full of I'redi musical ideas, and 
of fine effect* of contrast, anil it is splendidly- 
instrumented. Indeed every time we bear it 
with new Interest. The mysterious tremolo cre- 
scendo with which it open. ; the superbly rich 
blast of horns, — a solid shining mass of golden 
tone ; the plaintive, pleading, principal motive, a 
very short reiterated phrase, now from a horn, 
and now from other instruments ; the spirited 
heroic answering subject; the cxquisitelr tender 
episode: and tbe return of all there themes with 
enhanced interest, and worked up to a brilliant 
conclusion, make it one of the few best Concert 
Overtures. We have often wondered why it is 
that lhe.e Symphony concert! have f.-r so'mnnv 
year, been allowed to have almost a monopoly of 
this Overture. — at least we cannot re mcU iber it's 
being played here in any other concerts. 

The Mozart Andante and Minuet was a d«- 
lishtfttl feature of tlie Cambridge programme. 
Originally a Sextet for strings and two horns. — 
like bit " Musikaliwhrr Spass " — this Diverti- 
mento, or these movements from it, gained by 
the employment of all the strings of the orches- 
tra. It wtt very finely played, and bad all the 
perfection and the charm of Mozart. For thit 
the Boston concert offered tbe two Midsummer 
Siyht't DrtatH pieces, which it i. but fair to eay 
were very beautifully and delicately played, par- 
ticularly the Scherzo, in which the toft hum and 
flutter of the sustained flut*-|Ksiaagc at the eud 
won admiration for the taste and skill of Mr. 



.1/ ;-rl 



low IVeoer. 



Ovartuts l» » I 

edges until all the leading tones are reached, l'aint Song: - The Captive," w ith Orchestra 



brutally 1 barbaric! Faint values as spots of light 
and color ; rather than strive fur the " acnis " of the 
thing. Get brilliancy, sparkle, light. 

Evtrjtkirq it interesting if only you make a study 
of it, aiming to do it simply. Fifteen minute.' work 
done at while heat, at it were. It better than all day'i 
working at anything. 

Camphor for moths I Why, when I took my fur 
coat out of the camphor, the moths held on and act 
ually cried at losing the camphor on which ihey were 
growing far. Moths love tobacco, And lhat 't what 
Queen Kliiabeih had against Sir Walter Raleigh. 
She kept all the dresses lhat she had ever had, and he 
mutt needs bring tobacco from Virginia to feed tbe 
little pest.! 

1 Copyright 1SST, by Helen M. Knowhon. 



Miss Its WeUh. 
, la F (posthumous I. Op, » 
[First time.] 

Motto: In dm 



Aria: "Voir 
Figaro" . 



Gotti. 



(Movement, a. above. I 
ro« "Le Nora 



Drang." 



Nocturne and Sehcrao, from A Midsummer 

Night'. Dream " J/cWssna*. 

Overture to '• Egnmt » Are (torn. 

The tocond appearance of Mist Ita Welsh, and 
In the same two pieces, it explained by the ac- 
cident which occurred to Mr. Win. H. Sherwood, 
whirh prevented his playing the Beethoven G 



It remains to record impressions of the Sym- 
phony by Gortz. It it in the key of F, — the) 
key of many Pattoral., what some one calls tbe 
key of nature. And the first thing that strikes 
you in the opening of the Allegro moderate it it* 
fresh, wholesome May or June feeling, 14 far from 
the maddening crowd." It waxet earnest, how- 
ever, very soon revealing a deep poetic nature 
In the man, a haunting thought, and a reflrctita 
intelligence. The principal themes are very 
short, continually reproduced with subtle tkill in 
thematic development, at great length; nothing 
that can be called a melody, only melodic phraaea, 
hints, and motives. Thit portion of the work, 
aturally the least interesting to 
many, in tpite of it* fresh spon- 
taneity, its originality, and its rich blending and 
contrasting of the orchestral colors. But musi- 
ciam found It extremely interetting. 

The Intermezzo captivated every listener, and 
no one could withhold one whit of most absorbed 
attention. It it a little thing, hut bright and 
airy and poetic enough for Mendelssohn in hi* 
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fairy vein. It U tike a crystal fountain 
■putting, IriOescini, in llie sunshine, nil inno- 

keen lov'o of life, lhat full 'belief in joy. wlmli 
we always feel in ncitbovcn, in spite of bis 
darker moods. The salient melody, first given 
by ibe flutes in answer to the signal of tlie 
barns, and which pcrvailes the movement, i» moat 
faecioating ; anil it continually clothes itself with 
new beauty. What a luscious commingling of 
the tone-color* a« it proceeds I Especially where 
the blithe, amootb trumpet tonea fall in with a 
new, still brighter sheaf of sunbeam*. If this 
dor* not justify the " Horrors hrilig atille 
Ronnie " (lint heart's holy, still recesses) of the 
inollu, it is at least typical of a spontaneous, 
pure joy. of a "content so absolute." as to be 
utterly aloof from all the vulgar .Sturm unrf 
Drang of life. 

It is commonly supposed, however, that the 
Schiller motto applies only to lite Adagio, which 



a deep, religious, thoughtful sentitnei 
■ upon the whole the most important 
nient of the Symphony. Yet this, altbc 
begina with a caltu. sou 



, although it 
melody, and 

I you into the deeper chambers of the heart, 
ia by no means always still and full of peace. 
It grows intense and almost feverish, as the self- 
communion deepens ; the tragic human tiuality 
ia not wanting, — the struggle of the conscious 
finite with the haunting glimpses of 1he infinite, 
the heaven beyond, the torture of the Ideal ever 
in eontrast with the real ' So this Adagio, which 
ia musically a masterpiece, b a true type of life 
in this, thai, while it bsgins and crids with peace, 
it has its 1'aasiou in the middle. 

The Finale, Allegro con /unco, full of fire, 
and very swift, ia remarkable for the impatient 
rushing movement of the violin*, extremely dif- 
ficult, and long kept up, with which, a* by rc- 
lentlesa force of dealiny, it "aweepsto a con- 
clusion." We are of those who enjoyed even- 
movement of the Symphony, — more and more 
as we have heard it in rehearsal and two con- 
cert*. — and we feel that we owe much of the en- 
joyment to the admirable manner in which both 
the smaller ami (be larger Orchestra performed 
it. 

Homo* CostaaavaroRr orMtur. — As a branch 
o( tliia iusllluiioa, Mr. Julias F,iclirafrg'» Violin 
Haste* have given twoeatrcmely l ill asajl l sja; matinees 
Tha last was at Union Hall on Friday, 
Th» concert ron-isted of string quaitct 
and solos on the violin, A regularly 
quartet of young In lie-, kept in constant 
spun quartets of Haydn, Beethoven, etc., 
acajou* and happy En their work (Misses Lillian Shat- 
lock, Leu™ Laiimler, Lillian Chandler, and Ahhie 
Shepardson), had already given several public sped 
mens of much more than respectable quartet playing. 
This time tlicy opened the concert with the Andante 
from Mendelssohn's fourth Quartet, Mlowed by ibe 
cbarminK Canaooctta from his firs'. They gain in 
firmness, breadth, and good cnsetolde nil the time. 
The treat achievement of the day, ho" ever, was re 
served to the closing piece, Bach's wonderful CAo- 
csssn* in I) minor, played in perfect unison, through 
all its variations, by the same four young Indies. Hitch 
practice must ba invaluable, not only in forming com. 
peteat violinists, but in educating musical taste and 
seeling for what is lavsl In art. 

The various solo performance* were all so pond 
that we are at a loss where to praise especially. Per- 
haps the greatest interest centred in two: the /Wir- 
es* Capriot of Vicuxlemps, played by that delicate, 
poetic-looking maiden, Mis* Kdilh Christie; and the 
two formidable pieces. Elegit by Ernst and Wiens- 
awski's Po'anaiu, with great certainty and freedom, 
and can assore, by a talented young Italian, Mr. PI*, 
cido Finmura. But the other effort* were each in its 
way (and they are all trained to a good way) excel- 
knt, namely: the iWru of Vieuxtemps, by Mi<s 




; Theme and Variations, Wi-.-i ia.ski, by | 
....in; first movement from l)e Brriot's I 
third Concerto, by Mr. Joseph B. Fruclor; and t'ag. 
nioi's first Concerto, by Mr. Willia Xowe.ll. 



Tita BotuiTOSt Club, having postponed it* eon- 
leu'platrd performance, with oicbcsira, of (loeti'a 
lWtst, "By the Sea ten of Babylon," for mniurcr 
preparation, gave, meanwhile (Wednesday evening, 
Jab. 21 J, a concert simply of part songs and other 
tmnlliT |.ivce*. The selections were choice ; exquis- 
itely well song, particularly those by tbe female cho- 
tus; ami the concert bad the refreshing merit of rea- 
sonable length, Marcboili* Am Maria, in rather a 
secular modern Italian style, proved a fresh and very 
pleasing novelty. Tbe Frana " May Song " was as 
delightful a* ever; only taken, as we ft It, a trifle too 
fast. Fetta's Madrigal sounded fresh and wholesome 
si before. The Swedish "Little Bird," with Mr. 
Osgood'* solo, gave great delight. But fur line po- 
etic quality the " Lovely Night," by Chwatal, so per- 
fectly sung, and the two pieces by Hbeinbergtr, which 
have a more marked originality, 
lion. Here is the programme in full : — 

1. Choral Hymn 

Uiaad (.2ii.ru>. 

2. Art Maria ilitnktili 

Female Chorus. 

1. Co, Speed thy Flight Otto 

klale Chorus. 

V Down in a Flowery Vale resta. 

Mind Chorus. 

6. Uvsly Night Casmial, 

s. The UuU Bird ........ SsswAa*. 

Fesnala Chorus. 

7. May Soaf »***. 



n Welcome 



Solos for Violoncello — 

Nocturne. Op. », No. 1 

Tarantella Fucttr. 

Salaetuxu from - Tristan and Isolds "... IK.i|raer. 

Th* Suits is in Isa sections or sabmvtsitsts. and is cer- 
tainly as nolda a work sa lias lawn prwluesd within the last 
quarter ui a century. Th* ant movement (sai l> minor) Is 
a vtey srroui Introduction and Kisgua, wtikh is admirably 
worked up and charmingly orchestrated. The second dl- 
•Miini is a littertimrotn, winch la seamed by seieral boss bars 
fur th* cSsrtnsU: this Is again and attain inlndured, in one 
Instance accompanied by ths most delicious rorlisg sreom. 
usiilmenl by the flutes; there is also an siniasry There* in 
E-Aal by tbe oboes, with pisakato aceoenpsaimnl by la* 
entire string orchestra, Tbe three remaining divisions 
were an Andante, s Scberso, sod s Gavotte: spse* will not 
suffice fur a detailed analysis of thes e , but it is enough to 
say that the melodies arc pur* and drjimiti, lb* hsrmoele 
combinations strong and full of cbarmiug surprises, and lbs 

ir- 



is a very 

of the wonderful talent — 
Ssims displays in almost every 
Senile pen. M-.ee biUseatlng 
tormai.ee by Munaatur Fiaehet 



perhaps senilis 

tl V 

rverytning thai 
ng than the com 



— which Sair.t- 
rwi.es from his 
Us per- 

h solo playing upon 



..... 
Illsed Chorua. 



» Night 
9. My Wish 



10. I loan in a Dewy Dell 

Fr, 

11. On Lpper Langbatbsea . . . 

Male Chorus. 

IS. c\ Winter Carol 



Ai/ 



that instrument haa aver been heard In this city. While this 
smstlng artist has not ths breadth of MM possessed by 
scans of his croupiers, bs has a unit rtqoisiie staecat*. ■ 
charming plsi.lnimo, and an ahaoliiU sreuraey of mtrsnalion 
(even In lbs higher notes in lbs A string/), that sre links else 
than uisrvetaot. His musical intelligence is ct" ths highest 
order and be b certainly a king of hie instrument : be might 
sell Ins termed a Joacffy upon the violoncello ; ah, if una iswkl 
only brae these two play Mendelssohn's Sonsts In B-flet! 

M Fischer achieved sn instantancews and merited aoe- 
eess, both by bis rendering of la* concerto and by his lender 
sis^iso of the lively Chopin noetune (set in the key of I> 
for the 'cello 1; and bis phenosnensl techi.iqne, a* shown In 
hia own dainty Tarantella. I object, of course, to the awe 
of Chopin's pianoforte works in adapted guises fur other ! re- 
alm ineiita ; but must csndidly confess that IhU ivmlaTivni 
was lets ot jeetionable in this especial iuataitce than in every 
other which haa i 
oucht not to I* I. 
certainly sens charming. 

Tbe concert was in etery wsy an unenn'tioral success, and 
too much praise cannot las accorded to l>r. twisraeh for his 
admirable manner of accompanying M. Fischer: in this re- 
cant the impmisment in his leadership (which is notieaabl* 
this year) was ceanspieiiously evident. 
Tti* fourth concert will occur on Feb. U, upon which se- 

wsll be prod weed Berlkn's Ihiwlion dt SuaaV. 
On Tuesday evening oeenrred tbe third concert of ths 
Brooklyn Philliarmonse Society; this wis tha musical »<a« I 

Overture— " Anacreon" CkrrsaVai. 

Sutse — E A-ica. 



under my observation; such things 
d for a asumenl, 6s( - the uoeturo. 



DramatW Srtnpbony 



<M. 



/fatal ■ »f 1 M*. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nrw Tuna, Jan. IS. — On Tuesday evening. Jaa. 13, 
Miss Anns Bock cave a concert at Steiuway Hall. She I 
sas assisted by several resident artists, sod the |.ro£rsmme i 
saa certainly qsisa a pretentious on*. The young lady 
played solos by Beethoven, Kubinstsin, Scbujnaiw, Chopin, 

any pmdtsntura, that she does not pnsscss, In any' real 
arose, a musical organisation : pavhspa she will subside to 
tier pru|arr level in time, fur sb* is not especially needed 
here. Mr. W Murllsr fdayad sn andante (on the violun- 
cello) from a concerto by Varus ureas, sad Schubert's ■ An 
Maris," in a very admirals* aouiner. Ilia tame ia hmad and 
dear, and his eseculsnn is most sscsllsait. It should bs 
mentioned lhat among Miss Hock 'a sulos was a llarearrdl* by 
Kubiostein in A minor: It is a very lovely composition, sad 
in th* right hands ought to snaks a very strong Imravsajoci 
utaM, any one's musical inteUi^eoes. It was aunply alaiic-h- I 
lered by this ruth leas young person who, swsfrtswles s , seemsd 
le think (bat aha bad dun* sotneUiiug of a particularly meri- 
torious sort. 

On Thursday ereniue. Jan. ID, we bad. at Chirkerlng 
Hall, a concert of FJifliah Glees Miss He.be, Mr. Aiken, 
and Mr. WondnstT has* lalairsd fsithhslly and emiacien. 
tiotsdy to develop s tasts foe this kind of musses] eutertaln- 
Baewt, anil their artistic etast* bars emilrilwsed very Largely 
to the success of llasir utidertaksng. They bare lost their 
focmcv eonlralto (Hiss Fisiehl.snd (hit ssswon'a substitute 
can scarcely be regarded aa a marked snesesa; tha seems to 
bare a fair voice, but her imsslcal Intajlagftiee ia not eon- 
sfawaoua. These enierrts sre attend sd by some of our very 
best people, end are moat heartily enjoyed by Unas who pre- 
fer ■ whole evening of vocal music Ui was In which ttiatrw 
noenta] ability it alkvwtd a share. 

t in Saturday evening. Jan. 17. lb* Symphony Society 
!■-»' "a third concert in SUsnsmy Hall; 1 give yea ths pro- 



Op. U 

> (new) 

(M. Adolphe limber. I 



The orchestra ■ pea-ami to the lest wlrantace in (lie Cher- 
ubsni Overture, which was plated with a peeeisloai of atrack 
and a unity of purpoa* that reminded caas f.arcibly of sir. 
Inomss's pslmy dsys Ths llach Suits was somewhat 
marrsd by the unaeeounlaule Jlutlimy of the violas This 
Suite, It nasy be mentioned, is mads up from tarn of lbs 
great master's vlidm sonata* It Is biatramenSsd by Bsch- 
rich, asd is rsally qulu efrVetiv*. M. 2Wber was naeeeas- 
ful in his srtlslk InUsprelatksi of the concerto, but did not 
play with the marvelous anlab of esscutiun and scruracy as* 
intonation which dHUnguUaed him on the previous Saturidsy 
etei.iint In response tu sn eucure he gave us a Chx^iin nue. 
tome (Op. *, No. i), which as reu. lered with lbs utmost 
seeling slid delicscy. The orcbeatrsl acconieauilanecit was 
vinsissmsly plsyed, and reflected no credit either upon the 



Ths iloUnstetn Sympbcay wss prod seed at a former 
concert by th* lleoosjrn Society, sad has also bssn played 
in New Ycark. The ceeheatratioe — it need ■rsrtvdy Is said 
— it sapssii; last I haie laitb fully triad to cossptsiisnd ths 
design snd pwrposs of the work, said bats isrter yet been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory oouclneksi ; ll is the very em- 
bodiment of diluted news awl Jerkiness. 

On Saturday rvening, Jan. «4, tlie N. T. Philhsnnoe.ie 



Suits- Di 



Siiisjr.&u'as. 



Society save its tbtnt eisurrrt sitb suUlantia&y the i 
prc^rramms as (lis one which has just t«m mentioned. The 
orchestral numbers were just ths ssme and, in addition, 
Beethoven's fourth piano Concerto wss played by Mr. Her- 
mann Kirlxel (son of the Society's <eteran nrst flutist). This 
young artist displayed a very eicetient technique and very 
noUtde niueieel inlelli.-evice, and nan, us a pleasing readin 



at ths opus, although tha interprvtalion can scarcely ba 
uvriued s broad cave. J.awfTy bad been encsged for this con- 
cert. Slid waste have utaird rJeelhovni'a Fiftb CcvKerto: bo 
Kaa, biiwever, t.a.i eery serious d thculty *itii i.irf of btf 
fiutrer* and srea, tkerelore. unslde to appear. 

On February 28, Mr. (1. Carlberg will git* an orchestra] 
concert at I Tilckrriisg Hall : bis programme will inducts a 
SyaapeWs rrtoiiuWI.de, by LTrich ; klourt'a P. F. Con- 
N„ t, la D mLuor, playsd by t~ 
« Strueusas" ia.ua*. by" V 
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Prnviuutcr, K. I , Jaw, 17, — The " 
aiith omcert, Uw .ecotnl uf III w« tciann, 
Jan 13, with (be fcUowin; programme: — 

Quintet, K-flal, Op- 4 

Song.: (a.) Saw* 

(«.) Calm oo lb. Midnight Air ' 



Soogl (it ] Hmirilar| . . . 
(*.) "Aria*! Shine" 
n: (it-) (aiatloa, Op. 
(..) K.».iu (Mi 



arks) . 



Brethren. 

&ii*tr, 
Brrlk'Xrm. 

. . RMT 
14'nrneuirtei. 



Bong : - Lead. Kindly Light •' flack. 

Quii.ut, Op II Gad*. 

The inetnamclital number, were given by Ibe, licet o.yrrvi 
Club of rV-tai, co.u«itii.g of Mete... C N. Allen and Carl 
Mm*., violin., II. H.indl i-l W, K-rtael. vi-Jaa, ...d W„U 
Frine, 'cello. Too vocal put of ll« programme in ren- 
dered bjr Um T*mpb Quartette of Button, who were r^H 
•( abort untie* In In* plan of Mr. Wiu. J Winch, oho una 
nonowoced for UiU concert, but prevented from ringing by 

UltMM. 

Tba eomewhat familiar early work of Beethoven b Intcr- 
eating far mure tlian one reaion. It ia beautiful Ui Ittrlf a* 



Mgr. Of the remainder of U,. ra.1 jeaontimt. ICerr OotU 
chalk, who *at ill tlx culm aotk. and unable to appeal] 
the only ones deacrvlng alien!**! are Sig. Ileldaua ami Su* 
tlnrti, — tbe tVirmer fur hit telling ten.* vniee, and the tal- 
ler f* Ilia dramatic fiioirr and btitrionic tabula The mu-t 
encrewvfiit rrpreveiiU,ti".<ii of tbe week aaa tbat of t'-u-wra, 
in which Ml*, de Brlocca aclcd and ai>j mml cliaroiinirlt 

At the twvtfUi IValmdy aludei.ti' concert, given at Ilia 
OunteTval.K-y.uii Saturday but, the fallowing programme wa. 



Mile. Maria ! 



: elaboration ia worthy of them. It l« q.ule 
led, and it capel-k of bruig utiilrrttiaal ailh 



short aa compared with eome of tbe aulbtw't later 
— the quintet fur tiring* Ui C, tip. £), fur etani|ila, 
— not to meutioa other*. While whiten in the matter t 
earlier title, before be bad patted beyond tba Influence uf 
Haydn and Muaart, it prcaenU here ami there ludleaUmt, 
binta, tuiore*tiw.i of tbe future IWtbo.eu in all bit marked 
rwlividaajily and putter The Andante, pcaaihly eornewhat 
Italian is atyle, yet tery beautiful, contain* paieegea ttrongly 
cWataertiiic of the gimlut of tba coeujoter, and iiech at 
you (arl ba only ouuhl hate written. Vuu caiuiut help rrc- 
ognlaing here hit energy and hit reaerted power. Tbe Uter 
daeelupmonl of tbe matter it but tbe natural oubrroMlh of 
genu lika thoa* ami iu tbia UKitement Of all tbe mute- 
men tt tba drat ia, perLapa. tbe leaat tuteretling to a general 



audience, while do one can fall to enjoy tbe Andante and 
The Miuuellu, with iU two trtot. it not far behind 
Tbe limb it exceedingly rapid J 



The playing wai throughout 
oaarka of Mpreaeion ao nutnerout in Beethoven were rare- 
Mli obaened, and tbe wbole work waf giten rv^a uature. 

The quintet by ttade it evidently altu aii early wurk. It 
reeniodi yotl coiitideraUt of alendeUtuhu, eaperialtt in Uie 
firat moeentent, Allegro ettavttiru: and it bat tbe elwrac- 
tarntira which apprur in natrly all I lie wtakt uf Ilia liurth- 
ent oompueret. ShooM we ..Her anjlhiin rra|»rtiug It iu 
Uw way of erificitm. we matt aay that though it a t be 
woek, and would iluoltleat pnne ii^ea inUrrrftng uti funher 
aequaiiitaure, II duet out nupreta aa ao faturahlt aa Maaa ut 
tile other wurka uf iu author, fur esample. lua I'rtu fur piano 
and atrlogt. Op 4J, In K, There n bat enucb U autre ISg 
ure aurk and loo little real awh-dy In tba roeupotitiuii 
That, at leaat, it tbe lmprea>«.ii ^.lured on Uir wnlet ami 
una or (wu fnande. Vat there art ine paaaaget lit IU wurk 
Tbe Allegrrltu waa the moat et-jujable muteuKtit. 

Tbe plating of tbe tilth bere alto waa of a eery high 
order. The individual work area eaocllenl. and the erteent- 
ble equally ao. It waa audi playing aa one wiabea to bear 
often. 

air ADen'i aolo waa admirar4y rendered, and waa one of 
the moat euyoyalje tbin^l of the etening. 

Tbe ecaiga. while nieel. midrred iu the main, did not 
plea** ut TWy hanlly aremed in place in audi a pro 
gfUDUMt. Tbia remark ntutt apply eten to the arleeliutw 
from Uaethnren. We were nut particularly impreaied with 
them, and If tbia la hereay on uur part, we cut only defend 
ourarlrea by ta) lug atlii H ear*: - taenia dorruilal Hueu- 
artrt " (Ara. I'oet. .U9), •• gikal Ho4i.er uo.li M lew, hoi 



wthoten. String trio, 0 ma>.r, Op. 87. Fi« two siulmi nr.., 
and nola. 1 allow 

Allegro. — Adagio cantarule. — Minuetlo. allegro molto 
aeherro. — Hnale: (irettu. 
fMratra. Allen, Kineke, ar>l Sebaefer.) 
Aager HarawTtk. Ijoee-Song from tiiefuurtb N'urte Suite, 

Op. 2J Tranaeriptka, fur tor p.aoo I,t the 
(Mitt Mabel Latham. .Indent of the Cuutertal 
year.) 

MMMMesu.] (a. ) Song, far two aoprano. and piano. 

I wuuld II a' my Lore. — The l".aenrr Bml t Karewell — 

(ireettiig- — Autumn Song. — Folk Song. — The May- 
llrllt and th< Ikrwen. — My Hark it boundh-g to Uie 
Otle. — HaaMk far aw.y. — The Sabbath Mum. — TV 
llarvrtt -liahL — Evening Song. — Soog fruro •• Huy 
Blat. ■ 

(Mita Kale IHekev, attxlant of the Cuo^aUwy, «.th 
year and Mlaa Ida Crow, es -Undent and meotlwrtf lb* 
(V'.tertatury.i 
(b. I Variatiuna Serieiitea, D minor. 0|t. St. K<* |ibtno- 

(Mr. Karl 1". Huhner. member uf the < nnerrratccy.) 
The choice of to many MendeUauhn tungt fur una rveu- 
Ing aeemt aomewhat peculiar ; Lot ll»y were all got* through 
wilh quite fairly by the two young ktdtet. end without ant 
eriilence of fatigue either on their part or that uf the eud.- 
rtvre- 

II will douMleea interrat your reader. It know that we 
are at Uwt Ui have the titoal ei-.'lit Peabody Stnipdony loit- 
eerta. After Die money qwettion boa been ditcutaed from 
any uumtwr uf atarwlpoinl*. and many renietliea and ei|*di. 
enU auiojetteil — after tuoch crimination and recrimiiiit>.«n, 
— tbe «Min!.le eonebniun hat Bnafly been reached, tbit Ihe 
only way M aUrt tbe nwtcrrla it lu appropriate Ihe rrqm. le 
lucre: and tu the rretlil uf I lie luuilotiun, be it taiiL, the 
want hat Iweu nme* handiuiuely eupptied llh time than 
during the Ual two yean, although at a ruber Uie day. 
Tbe lover, of gotd ayui|ihuut maaic will, Itowerer, W happy 
to hare Uie coneerU eteu though (hev do not levin amtl 
tbe hut day of January, [letter late, (ban new! The 

orchetlra will contiat of elmul awtyatghl piarea. a'oul 

ten ttnmger than Lul tcatntt, — and Ilia ftret cunrert. f:«r 



nnjieil hrr aa an aril 
but not the meltiug quai.lt of roint Ibal it bulid iu Mine, 
lirrtler. nur did .lie find Ihe tame ei.lhuvia.lic recn-.-ition 
lire eloculiun it lert bniiiant, aod tuurh uf her a, rk waa 
tery finely dune, while the ia able tu cumniand her |Miwer. 
to at In ini|.me ber liiteoert with tb* leeioig that they are 
hearing a very acconi|ilithcd tiiigrr. I regard the upper 
part of her mice at very pure and beautiful, while the 
luwrr CCUtr ia not at all ilrong and teem. worn. Aa aa 
Mtfeue tbe aerwit to pwani a full kno«ledi:e uf atage Uiai- 
UtM, and ia never at I. « to n.ake the mutt U a tellmg 
tiluatnai. At the aaiue time the tinea to ajlotuth, mure 
than to tuocb the heart, and in tbit rraf«d caunca approach 
tbe de l icate art uf ftrraler. thw a<rmt to rue to be a born 
gerjua. who elcigt out bet tluiogbu in .wcel notea of won- 
drout l«auty. and Ukca too, by fotre of her power, into 
Ihe charu«l circle of prrtett ttropallij- The other it a 
• am ai.^er. who naay atlru 1 and daaab fur a liroe. and 
nail out the h«h praiaca of good criUct fur the per- 
ferliun uf he* vocal technique, but never •> her mice 
with lb we dvU.le thadca that niaka a reality uf a role and 
draw you into a perfect tympalhy with it by Iu naturaliicat. 
lit..— it a marked difference/ in Uie coro|iaiiy that Mr. Me* 
plewm bat civeti ut thit aeaaon, from that U a tear ago. 
While Uie lera-aw, bariumea, and baatea are reinarfcaify tlnmg, 
and Uie lot uf ciiiilralow impnued greatlv bt the addihuai 
of Mita t 'aly. lb. m\\ ranoa are nut at good, prrliapa, aa hut 
tear. I hud that Uiere la lacking a dramatic prima dtmna. if 
large opera*, liie Hue Aid.., are lu be giten. tllhuugh IW foroe 
it ttroug enough fur the light aurka of the alrinly Italian 
acliool. Sinx the cooapany cam* b> uur city, Signur Hr<- 
■Kili ba. aniird, and appeared twice in /*ect", 1 nmtt 
acconl him full praiae for Ibe manner m which he uted hit 
voice, while the wonderful power that be atdl hat uter an au- 
dience it remarkable. He tiogi well, and Li. tuloe, allhungb 
not what it waa in other yewrt. nJI reuli t uio. l, uf Ua 
tweetneaa, and in many note, he «n cuiiiiuan.l plrv.lv of 
power. Il waa a earpner lo me when I beard hint do to 
well, and there are many leaaoaii in hia nne method that our 
y ..linger lenort may mil* with advantage? to tlicmtelvea. Aa 
1 el.we my nnte I can but regret that our own country can- 
not tufiport a home opera nuwpany, In the large eitiea we 
have the eboru. and eHbatlfl, and it would nut I* difficult 
to *cure tulu .iogert ut o— I ahihly, ao that we might ba 
able to bate fine prrt*mai-cra witluiut ilependitl 



F 

("litraro. J... 21. — Tbe Mapleacn Oeara r™>ipetiy 
hat Iweu tba attraction far the put two weekt The 
opera, gitm hate been MtrU, Li SaaavneaWaol (twieei, 
/-i«Ji. Ut /i.v'i* M /fVyjrimraA., Aid* llhre. tu,*.'. 

lit /.''amntuw (twice I, jfapdelhi, />.ao, -.a. 
llrtadaa Uieav, tlurr* waa a very uufurtoi.alr 
of Kocati.t'i .Sr..bvt Voter. On Ibit oecaalun 
it pleaaed tbe naemlwra of " Her Ma^eaty'i Opera " to alio* 
tlie negatite aide of good lingbig, fur more wretched work 
can hardly be imagined. True, that* were a nurobrr of tba 
beat auto artitU tick, and ■uhtlitutkea ha.1 lo be made; but 
■till there waa Utile eacute foe each an ordinary Derfornaanea, 
ere* from the aingert engaged in IL From the art aide of 



ever, ara ahowld arena to l« uijuat to the crnllmini who mi work given that woul.l call out Um mthual 

dared the vocal teaactiont, it la peruana tail fair to ami that ia of really nraiical pn>pte. From a 1 

they teemed to plaaae the aadlamw getwvallv. view, their titit lute hruuchl ihero in ■ good 



taerued to plaaae the aadlamw grnerally. 
Aa a whole, however, the concert waa not ao intereiling 
aa the previoui one. Tbia wet partially nwing to Ibe more 
hetA^er-eoui eoonpoaitimi of Ui* prugrautnia, eapecially the 
vocal portion, and partially, perba|w, lo our not being iu ao 
mawical a mood aa ia utual on aurb uccaaaiut He it at it 
may, Uie cui eert waa a good one, and calculated lo develop 



A. U. L. 

Bal.Tlalnrir, Jax. *i. — Thw Slraknach Italian (>|*ra 
Ceaupany left of, Munday bat afler aeren perfarmaucet. 
wbath, on Uie •hole, were only fair front an arUatlc, aa »«U 
■a pecuniary, Bbtudpuii.t. The .^a-ett produced were : .Want, 
Coitaca, //ayurauli, Pmi*t**i. J/iuaiat, /.aCM, and *"uru- 
rttit. tK thete the only ouet uWnis.g tpecial meiiUon 
war* Ciraien and >*..iv,Via. Tbe //ayaritnCe waa • naaat 
iliaftclury perfurutaue*, if w. etcept the Urbanoof Mile 



Ihit vitH of Ihe Manteaon company to mir city. In tbe 
tint pure we have had only lb* time-worn ope rati and noth- 
ing baa lawn given that cold advance nautical interett lo 
any etlcnt whatever. Many of Ibe performance* hat* been 
good, and othert, like r**n and the StmVif A/uJer, very 
law! : 1*1 i: no lima during Ibeir viait hat there been any 
work given I hit would nail out tint nithuataeik cuaimenda 
of really mu.ical pn^te. From a nnancbU point of 
view, their titit baa bnaaxhl ihem in ■ good return, but there 
waa not thw tame ee.Uiu.iatm upon tbe part of oprraugner. 
■a during part acatoi.t; n have Ibe booara lawn aa Urge 
upon the ttar nigfcu. I bat* been quite eacitlai.l in my 
attendance, and hat* glean Ihe performance* my elnee at 
bmlion. Tbe chnrua baa l*wn very good, and the orchealra 
better than any other company baa given ut. Sermwi < mm- 
panini, (ialaati. Del l'uente. and llerr Bebrena have been 
unifaem lu tlieir rocefkete*, and all their work hat nlllllil 
oredil urmt, their talent and alilbty. In Mile. Valleeta 1 
fuund a careful ringer, with a pretty rote* of a tweet qual- 
ity, but light iu power. Her eurution waa generally taata- 
fol, and aim etenied rjunwciciilloen in all ber work. At no 



tin* did tli* couae up to lb* 



nt at wbkh an artitt can 



, and Mom. I'attclmart t Marcel. Tbe latt act 
waa entirely left out. and the chorwtea wee* tortured in tbe 
necmble maniwr. Ilrl.wca and I atllenwy are tbe 
ayt of Mr. Slrakoach-. troupe. Mita Singer due. nut 
Her lilgt, IK.1*. >„ harah and 
orJ, lo aamauaUc ^ 



chum graalnew, nor did ber |»r*.rmai -et rank into Uie cut. 
ek< of Ibe etmtnum place Sh* wat alw.y. plraaing, and in 
aoo. number, quite brilliant. M lb. Ambre, who made her 
Sr»t appraraiKw at A ida, haa not lb* power of voice, if ah* 
ba. the dramatic talent, to give a great perfurmanc* of that 
n'le. At Mlirm.li. and at Uildn. in HiynltW. abe had njea 
bctler tiled to her power.. Mutt ( ary, although onaUe, 
on account of tllneat during the patt week, to do all ber 
wort, bat giten ut acme very nne pertWmancee, The moat 



upon t 

from foreign eon. pan tea. Tnen It niigbt be pcatille lo bar* 
new opcrae bruuglil out, anj tunte uf Ibe uld work, of 
merit, tbat are tchlum beard; then arl might be advanced, 
and our hurt* ulmt er«.iurag*tl. We liar* ibe meant at 
command, if proper organualnai wutild nmuld it into form. 

t F- II B- 

MUSICAL IXTELLIUKXCK- 

Mr. Fn.vvr I'aRAWii gave the flrtt uf three I 
W'etbtaii 1 1 . til tevter.lay aftenaic*., — tlie lint 

| of Ihit admired ptaiiitl t: nee bit relurii from i 
The tecoml o roe« on Tarwlar, Feb J, when be w.ll h* aa- 

1 tivte.1 by Mr. K, II Ferry .the blind pianvttl, who will pity 
l.*bo|.iti't S.a.tta, lip. 3o 'icontaining tbe Mareta Fmu'lirei, 

, and aeveral nf I'craln t mmpntitiorit. Mr. IVrala) biwiwlf 
will play a I'artit* of lltch (No, 6. iu F. minorl: ai.d will 
aerompaoy Mr Wulf Fr»t in aeveral VmloncvUj pbcea bv 

| WUlor ami Kiel, and in a Sonata lhto, by Kiel. Third 
concert Friday, Feb 8. 

— Mine. t'appLanl'a aecond rotwrH wiUi her pupib wUI 
Uie place at Mechanic Hall on Wetloewlaijeveiiing, Febru. 
ary 4. ljniiient tnaU abu will aautl Mme t'appiani 
gate laat week a very ineeraafitl ounrerl iu New York, pro- 
ducing aeveral of her neat pupil, whuot the haa been leach nig 
iu tbat city, between wh«h and Ikwbai aha divide* ber liar. 

— Tbe third of tbe L'njraraUj lortrcrta. at Samlen 
Theutre. Cambridge, qiufer the direclto i uf Kndeeatw l't; -.c. 
aill uke place lilt Thurada) evmlng, Feb, 5. Tbe Phil- 
harmonic Orchrvtra win [cay llia Iku h SulU In I): Wag. 
ore l - fine Fautt Ouvertote: " a 1'o. naa Sympboniqwe: 
- The Yowtll of HercuhV by Salnl-Sa.,ui| and tbe fa*) 
Stinphraiy. in B tUl. by Schumann Mr tieurge L. I bgoal 
will aing Ibree nira from Handrl'i /.'Aficym, and T** Etl 
A'rajr of Scbufwrt, with urcbettral accompli. iiwetrt. 

— TTie three concert* by J-weffy. wilh tbe I'hiUiarmonie 
Orchealra, amnirrd by Mr. l'ec*, have been poatponed bar 
week., owlnc to a painful inftamn.ati.Hi of one of tbe great 
pianiat'a thwmla. They will lake place on lb* evening, of 
Feb. H anil U, and on Satunlay aften»«»i. Fell. 14. In 
Ilia firtt, Hitr Juh«Tj w.ll (day tbe Fvtlal C'otioertov of Bert 
huven and Ijart, with .mailer piano piece*. TH* Orchealra 
adl play Oveetur* lo rVe* Meg MenuVltauhn, two Oavacter 

' I'iecea by H. Hoelutan, and Schumana'a *• Fvening Song," 
The aarond programnav contain*: Ute F.ymtumt literture; 
l.liopin'a t'oucerui in F. minor. Iiitrodwction to /.on/it^n* ; 
Ttano Soloe: '• IW Macabre" bt Saint- Sm-ntj Hunga- 
rian Fantaiii. of IJtrt, by .!<«**, and Orchr*ra. 



| — In the CfUi Harvard' Symphony Concert (Feb. 14) Man 
Jeaaie Cochran, a gifted pupil of Von Buclow and of Mr. 
Lang, will play a Piano Concerto, Op. 22. by Louit Bratain, 
nrtcr yd heard in thit counlry. Mita tannic Homer will 
ting the IU.mai.ra from iri.'fi.tvt Tttl, and wio^t by liriew. 
Tlie .urhealctl utin-liert will lw Overture to /'of.fau, us I> 
Hat, Berthoten; and. for Ihe firrrt lime in Ihwlon. tuefamotn 
*W.-fa ( -a, (•• kpimda in the l.fe of an Ar- 
).».!' ' 
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often met in one saloon, or in one box. But 
the littleness, the maliciousness, and envy of 
so many of tlicsc men mule n repulsive im- 
predion on the wholly differently constituted 
Felix, so that It* afterwards never took kindly 
to Paris and tho musical life there. 

In its goo. I, as well as in its kid sides, it 
was antipathetic to his nature. The striving 
alter the brilliant and the piquant, after ef- 
fect, left him odd ; the spirit of intrigue, the 
want of acquaintance wilh the great mai- 
lers of the Germans, the superficiality of 

the work then-, was repugnant lo him; he Lrocadit by Auber. 
did not let himself be flattered by the very friendly, ami pretty 



I trom w » > 
I.S this house and garden now an extremely 
individual, poetic life developed it*, If. Here 
was formed that circle of friends which, 
with few exceptions held together in personal 
or epUtulary intercourse, until death called 
one iter another away. The Ilaiinoverian, 
Klingemann, diplomatist, a very fine [iodic 
nature, the poet of the Operetta bit Htim- 
krhr (the Return from Abroad), was one of 
the most important and most faithful of this 
circle. Through the later frequent visits 
of Felix and my father in London, where 
Klingemann was attached to the emtiussy, 
and through continued, lively Correspondence, 
this friendship became firmly knit and last- 
ing. Louis Heidemann, the jurist, and his 
brother, Wilhclm Horn, son of the celebrated I 
physician, and himself a physician, the vio- 
linist Rietz, and for a loug time, above all, 
Marx, then the editor of the Mtuikaiitrhe 
Zeitung in Berlin, were the intimate friends 
of Felix. Marx, extremely genial, was the 
champion of the new school in music; he un- 1 
furled the banner of Beethoven, and has con- 
tributed much to his appreciation, lie con- 
ceived a deep attachment to Felix ; and both 
wilh youlhful firo sought, in ihe interchange 
of their at first widely divergent opinions, to 
come nearer together. 

Moschele* also lived in Berlin in the a... 
tumn of 1821. and Felix willingly acknowl- 
edged his superiority in technique, the grace, 
eleganco, and coquetry of his piano playing, 
and learned of him in this regard, though he 
never conceded an undue authority to such 
virtuoso arts. But Moschele* in turn appre- 
ciated Felix's talent, and an enduring friend- 
ship knit itself between them. Spohr's pre*, 
ence also had a very in>|>orlaiit influence on 
him. Spobr had come to Berlin to conduct 
tbo rehearsals of h'u Jtttonda^ and in spite 
of, or perhaps on account of, the greatest hin- 
drance*, which Sponliui placed in his way, 
the public received him and his work with 
all the more applause. Spobr came much | 
into the Mendelssohn house, and the acquaint- 
ance begun iu Cassel in 1822 was delightfully 
continued. 

Added to all these musical incitements ' 
-came, in March, 1825, a journey with his fa- \ 
titer to Paris, undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing Henrietta (his aunt) back to Ger- 
many. In Paris there was just then a great 
concourse of important musicians : Hummel, 
Moacheles, Kalkbrenncr, Pixia, Rode, Bail- 
lot, Kreuzer, Cherubini, Rossini, Paer, Mey- 
erbeer, Plantade, Lafout, and many others, 



cordial manner of the musicians toward him 
personally. Only with Cherubini does he 
seem to have entered into a somewhat nearer 
relationship. 

Id a letter of the 6th of April he ex- 
pressed himself with great sharpness and vio- 
lence, commonly bv no means characteristic 
of him. about persons and tho state of things 
m Paris. Naturally there was no lack of re- 
proof in the answers of his mother and sis- 
ters. Some extracts from his letters may il- 
lustrate his way of looking ut things : — 

MUX TO TUB FAMILY. 

Psais, JTrnv* M, UBS. 

" How shall I begin, on the first morning 
of my stay in Paris, to write a set, regular, 
and reasonable letter ? I am too full of 
wonder, curiosity, bewildenneut for that. — 
But since I have promised to send a journal 
to Berlin, I fall at once, wilh the dour into 
the house and announce that yesterday, 
March 22, at eight o'clock iu the evening, we 
arrived in Paris. When we had passed the 
liarriire de Pau>iu, we drove for a good 
quarter of an hour at the sharpest trot of 
good horses through a now quarter of Paris, 
which father hail never seen. That is the 
Faubourg Si. Luzart. It still looks in many 
places very dreary and contused, but for the 
ruusl part houses stand there. Wo soon came 
into tho old city, and finally upon the Boule- 
vard. There's life and bustle for you! a 
rattling and snarling, a screaming and a 
merriment among the people ; all the shops 
are completely lightc I with gas, diffusing 
such a brightness on the streets that one can 
see to read conveniently. It is as loud and 
as light there as in some sort of an illumi- 
Berlin Leo and Meyer 



house, he made such a rumpus in tho hotel 
that people ran together, took his leave, and 

then ran up the stairs after me, embraced 

etc. Yesterday morning he came rumbling 
in wilh four carriers bringing his wile's piano, 
and took away our wretched instrument in 
place of it." .... 

I'AIU-. Ajl. it V\. 

.... "That you may not be angry any 
longer, I will tell you ut once, that we were 
last evening in the Kcydcau and saw the last 
act of an opera by Catel, L' A«b*rgiit». and 
The theatre is spacious. 
The orchestra is right 



good. ' If tho violins are uot so excelle 
those of the Opera Ruffa, the basses and 
wind instruments, as well as the tmumitt, are 
better' than there. The directing is in the 
middle. The singers, male and female, sing 
out of tune, but not badly, act with vivacity 
and promptness, and so ibe whole goes well 
together. But now the main thing, the com- 
position ! Of the first opera I will not speak, 
for I heanl only half of it. and that Indeed 
was tame and powerless, but riol without light 
and pleasing melody. But the famous Leo. 
radie of the famous Auher! Anything so 
pitiful you cannot conceive of. The subject 
is from a poor story of Cervantes, |»Mirly 
transformed into an opera, and I would uot 
have believed that such a common and un- 
seemly piece ould not only have held its 
place, but even pleased upon the theatre of the 
French, who yet have very fine filling and 
correct t-i<te. To this novel of Cervantes' 
rough, wild period Aubcr has put a music so 
tame, as to make one grieve. I don't speak 
of the fact that there is no fire, no weight, no 
life, no originality to bo found in the opera ; 
that it is pasted together out of reminiscences 
alternately from Chenibini and Rossini ; I 
don't speak of thcro being not the slightest 
earnestness, not a spark of passion in it ; unr 
thM in the' decisive momenta the singers have 
to make gurglings and little trills and pas- 
sage* ; but intlraraenlatian, which has now 
become so easy, since the scorus of Haydn, 
Moiart, Beethoven are so widely diffused, in- 
strumenUiion should at least he at tho com- 
mand of tho favorite of the puMic. the pupil 
of Cherubini, a man with gray hair*. But 
it is not. Fancy to yourself that iu the 
whole opera, rich iu musical numbers, there 
are perhaps three iu which the octave (lute 
s not play the principal part 



came to see us very early, and seemed quite ture wi|h „ 



astonished that I did not sit down in their 
laps any more, or upset any chairs, or raise 
any shouts, etc. Then we went to see Aunt 
Jotte. and met Iter already on the street upon 
the way to us. Her mild, serious, lively, and 
thoroughly kind nature made no small im- 
pression on 

talks ! How I rejoice to bring her back to 
you !".... 

AprJ i, ltuv 
.... "On Monday rooming I called on 
Hummel and found with him Onslow aud 

Boucher ; he did not recognize me at 

first, hut when he heard my name, he acted 
liko mad. ombraced me a hundred times, ran 
round iu the 



Tim Ovor- 
f tin? string 
the piccolo 
i the cellar, 
tht) Allegro 



instruments, and instantly come 
upon the roof, and the fagotto 
and doolie a melody to it ; iu 
theme the strings make the Spanish accom- 
paniment ami the little flute tootles another 
melody; Leocadies first melancholy Aria: 
And how cleverly the \ paur rr W «</,>, if vaudrail mirux' monrir, 
is appropriately accompanied by a little Hum, 
The little flute paints the brother's rage, the 
lover's woe, tho peasant girl's joy; iu short, 
the whole might be capitally arranged for 
two flute* ami jewsharp ad UMmm, O 
woe! .... 

"You write me that I ought to set myself 
up for a missionary and convert Onslow and 
Reicha to tho lowe of Beethoven and Scbas- 



eulogy tian Bach. This I do already, so far as it 
on me for Ouslow '* beuent, and ran away with goes. But consider, dear child, that the peo- 
mc to see father ; but as he wit not in the ' pie here know not one note of Fidflio! that 
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they hold Sehmtian Bach to he a regular 
periwig stuffed full of learning! I played 
over the Fidelia OTcrture to Onalow on a 
very had piano, and he waa quite beside him- 
self; he scratched hi. head, instrumented it 
in hia thoughts, sang with it in hit enthusi- 
a»m, in •hort, acted like a mad man. Lately 
I played, at Kalkbrenner'a repeat, the Pre- 
ludes in E and A minor for the organ. The 
people found both ' wondrona nice,' and one 
remarked, that the Iwgiuuing of the A minor 
Prelude bore a striking resemblance to a fa- 
vorite duet from an opera by Monaigiiy. It 
grew green and blae before my eye*. 

" Rode remains firm in hia refusal to take 
a violin into bis hands. But with Baillot, 
Mini, and Norblin, I have lately played my 
Quartet in B minor at M me. Kiene'*. The 
first began absently, even negligently ; but 
at a passage in the first part of the first 
movement he fired up, and played tba rest of 
the first and the whole of the Adagio very 
powerfully and well. But then came the 
Scherzo. The beginning must have pleased 
him, for now he began to play and to run ; 
the others after him. I tried to bold them 
in, hut who can hold three Frenchmen when 
they get going ! Aud so they touk me on 
with them, madder and madder, and faster 
and stronger; especially «t one place near 
the end, where tlie theme of the Trio come* 
in above against the beat, Baillot went into 
it moat fearfully, and ss be had before made 
one mi-take several times, he raved against 
himself iu the worst way. As soon as it was 
over he said not a word to me except : En- 
eon una foil re morertiu. Now it went 
smoothly, but even wilder than the first time. 
Hut in tbe last piece the devil was let loose. 
In the passage at the very eml, where the 
theme in B minor comes in once more forth- 



i, Baillot actually raged upon the string* 
most frightfully; I « as in terror at my own 
Quartet. And when it waa don* he came 
up to me, again without saying a word, and 
embraced me twice, as if lie would squeeze 
tbe life out of me. Bode, too, was very 
much pleased, ai.d said to me again long 
afterwards, • Brav, mein Schalz ! ' in Ger- 
man." 

But the Berliner* were not satisfied, and 
never ceased, in their letters, to break lancca 
for Pari* (in their opinion) so unjustly 
treated. Felix was not disconcerted. On 
the 9th of May lie writes to his sister : — 

.... "I waa rather angry about your 
former letter and resolved to send you some 
scoldings, which 1 cannot do just yet ; but 
time, the beneficent god, will perhaps miti- 
gate them and pour balm into the wom-ds 
which my flaming wrath inflicts on you. 
You write mo of prejudice and prepossession, 
of owli'hness und grumbling, of tbe land 
flowing with milk and honey, as you call this 
Paris ! But bethink yourself, 1 pray you ! 
Are you in Paris, or am I ? Surely 1 should 
know it Iwtler than you 1 la it my way to 
pass prejudiced judgment* upon music? Hut 
even if it were, is Rode partial when he 
says to me : C'ett iei une digringolade mu- 
tiealt! Is Ncukomro partial, who savs to 
me I ' This is not the land of .orchestras ' ? I. 
Hcri partial when he says: ' Here the pub- 
lie understands and relishes only variations'? 
Ami are 10,000 other*, who mock at Paris, 



partial ? Yon, you are so partial that you 
believe lea* in my extremely impartial re- 
port* than in a lovely conception of Paris 
a* an Eldorado, which you have imagined to 
youn-elf. Take up the Conititutionnel i what 
do they give in the Italian Opera but Ros- 
sini ? Take up the list of musical publica- 
tions : what come* out, what goea off, but ro- 
mance* and potpourris ? But just come here 
and hear Alee*,, hear RM» de, Boh (the 
French name for JJer FregtcAiitz), hear the 
Soiree* (which you confound with 
Soiree* are concerts for money, i 
are social) ; hear the music in the royal 
chapel, and then judge, then scold me, but 
not now, while you are possessed with preju- 
dice* and utterly beguiled ! ! I " 

In May they returned with Henrietta to 
Bejlin, visiting Goethe by the way again. 

Let u* now give a glance at the literary 
event* which inspired the youth of that time 
with fresh enthusiasm and devotion. That 
the deareinlaut* of Moses Mendelssohn should 
be familiar with Lc&sing's writings, that to 
the young friend and guest of Goethe Fauit 
and Wtrther should be, as the mother ex- 
presses herself, " shining lights," was a mat- 
ter of course. How Schiller's masterworks 
remained ever present to them is shown by 
my mother'* and Felix's letters from Switz- 
erland. But ahoie all it was two writers 
who exorcised a powerful influence on the 
Mendelssohu children and their circle : Jean 
Paul and Shakespeare. Of Jean Paul Borne 
ha* said the finest things, and Heine the wit- 
tiest, in the romantic school. Heltecca wrote 
me once about him : " You wish mo when I 
am melancholy to read Hrsperut. No, that 
I let alone. Jean Paul doe* not help the 
heavy-laden to bear their 
at them and makes thci 



heavier, while be 
liear it. But it is of no nsc for me to lay 
that to you ; you are just now. at the age, or 
rather iu the youth time, when there is no- 
body but Jean Paul ; when his way of writ- 
ing, his irony, is imitated ; when young men 
and maidens don't wish to grow stout, so that 
they may be in re like Victor and Clotilde or 
Liana ; if possible, would like to die rather 
early, but only for a little while. If I 
wanted to read away my sadness. I would 
read Leasing, or Mendelssohn, or history, and 

refresh mvxejf with men who have fnu-dit ' 

I 

their way through hard fortunes and reverses, 
and have wrung from them no ironical (pirit, 
but a virtuous cheerfulness, devotcdness, and 
strength for further struggles. Bat there is ■ 
this little difference between us, that I am as 
near on to forty a* you are to twenty. And 
it I did not kuow very well bow Jean Paul 
act* upon young people, I should surprise you 
in your rural solitude and make an auta-da-fi 
of the whole Httpertu. 

" Apropos of the resemblance you suggest 
between Jean Paul's Clotilde and X., I should 
like to tell you an anecdote, if I were not 
sure that you would take it wrong. Never- 
theless I wilt tell you : A deaf and dumb 
scholar of Prolessor YYach once painted a 
Madonna, which was a speaking likeness of 
the Professor himself. In justification of 
he declared that Wacb was his highest 
nd so was the Madonna, therefore the 
Madonna ought to look like Waco! -Tbe 



application 1* understood, of course. But do 
not be offended." .... 

Those children did not need Jean Paul for 
consolation; and yet there is* time in youth, 
when every one, even the liappnat, would 
rather like to feel unhappy and, as Rebecca 
write*, to die a little early, only not for a 
long time. Be that as it may, aud whatever 
aide of the poet may have appealed to each 
of them, it it a fact, thut tlrey were all very 
with him, and that this in- 
it to the last: Felix give* 
to this predilection even in 

his later l " 

Now a* to Shakespeare. The Schlegel- 
Tieck translation had appeared, and in this 
Shakespeare was presented for the first time 
in an enjoyable form. The brother and sis- 
ter were not so well at home in English at 
that time, that they'could read Shakespeare 
in the original. The impression was pro- 
digious ; the tragedies, but above all the com- 
edies, aud among these particularly the 
MiiUummer '• igit'i Dream, were the delight 
of the Mendelssohn children. It was their 
peculiar fortune that just in this year, 1826, 
they themselves were leading a dream like 
and fantastic life in that wouderfully beau- 
tiful garden, in most splendid weather. In 
the garden house there lived together with 
them an old lady with her beautiful and ami- 
able niece* and granddaughter*. Of 
young ladies Fanny and Rebecca had 
very fond ; Felix with his young 
joined their circle, and the summer months 
became an uninterrupted festival full of po- 
etry, music, ingenioua plays railleries, maaque- 
In a garden pa- 
lay couatantly a «heet of paper with 
1, upon which every one jotted 
wild or beautiful suggestion* 
flashed into hi. head. This - Garden Jour- 
nal ■ was continued in the winter under the 
title u Tea and Snow Journal," and contained 
many cltarmiug things, both teriou* and play- 
ful. Even tbe older persona, the father 
Abraham, Z. Iter, Humboldt, were not above 
offering contribution*, or at least enjoying 
this tasteful and peculiar activity. This whole 
life had unmistakably a higher, more aerial 
mood, an idyllic color, a poetic fervor, such 
as one seldom fiuds in common life. Art 
and nature, soul, wit, and heart, the Aspiring 
geniality of Felix, all contributed to lend 
color to the occupation, while on the other 
band it all tended to the unfolding of the 
bud* in Felix'* creative faculty. A rapid, 
thorough change took place in him ; impor- 
tant works followed in quick succession, works 
far different from tbe childlike composition* 
that prreeled: and in the first place, the Oc- 
tet, intended a* a birthday present for Rietx. 
Thoroughly new iu thi* i* the airy, spiritual, 
and ghost-like Scherzo. He tried to < 
the passage out of Fault: — 
Wotkmnoc. nad KsfatuV* 



Loft ira Lsub una Wind Iso Ri.hr. 
Und sues i*t ZmW* 

" And he hss actually succeeded," remarks my 
mother, in what she says of the Octet in Fe- 
lix's biography. " To me alone he told what 
floated before hi* mind. The whole piece i* 
given ,taccato and pianiuimc ; the .ingle 
be light up 
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*hakea, all it Dew and ttrange, and yet to in- 
tereeiing, to friendly, one (eels himself to 
near the tpirit-world, so lightly borne up in 
the air i nay, one might even take a broom- 
•tick in hit hand, to follow the airy troop 
more eaaily. At the clone the first violin 
goes fluttering lightly upward like a feather, 
and — all fliet away like dutt." 

But the Scherzo of the Octet whs only the 
forerunner of a more important similar crea- 
tion ; oat of that singularly poetic mood pro- 
ceeded as the sum and focus the Overture to 
the MiJiummrr Night'i Dream. It may be 
designated, in a certain sense, as something 
out of his own life-experience, for it was 
cull-il forth quite as much through th<* events 
of the Hammer of 1826 in the Mendelssohn 
lioute, as through the suggestion of the Shake- 
*|«arian play ; and I must very much deceive 
myself, or it is just this sort of origin that 
lends to the Overture the extraordinary fas- 
cination that resides iu it- And it is just this, 
the fact that it welled up out of the inmost 
nature of Mendelssohn, that explains the 
fact, never occurring twice, so far as I know, 
iu the history of music, that nearly twenty 
\xe composer, taking up 
labur, was able to write 
the rest of the music U. the Midsummer 
Jfightt Dream, with no need of any altera- 
tion in the Overture. It was thoroughly 
Shakespearian and thoroughly MendcUolin- 
ian, and so the rest of the music could go on 
iu the tame spirit. 

Tliis was perhiips the happiest period in 
grandfather's life : existence secured and 
fixed in one of the moat beautiful estate* of 
the Berlin of that day ; at his side a dearly 
loved, prudent, and intellectually gifted wife, 
faithfully bound lo him through long years of 
wedded life ; all tin- children growing up with 
Sue gifts and dispositions ; Felix, past the 
wavering period, on the sure road to the high- 
est that man can strive for and accomplish, a 
well deserved artistic fame ; Funny, his peer 
iu talent and endowment, and yet coveting 
nothing more than to remain modestly within 
the bounds which nature has set for women ; 
Rclsccca, developing into a handsome, discreel 
maiden, alio full of talent, aud only put in 
the shade through the conspicuous endowment 
of the older brother and sister; Paul, clever 
and industrious, and also very musical ; all 
the four sound in body and in mind, and re- 
markably attached to one another ; added lo 
this a circle of friends, embracing all the ap- 
older men of importance in many 
of life, all the hopeful and aspiring 
youth then living in Berlin ; a house, known, 
•ought, at»d loved by so many in the whole 
world of culture, — such were the circum- 
of Abiaham Mendelssohn in the year 

[lasts 
LI8ZT.« 

[From 0 rose's DfcUenarr of Music and Muiicuun ] 
The works of Lisxt's mature period may be 
most conveniently classed under four heading. 
First : works for the pisnoforte with and without 
orchestral accompaniment*. The two Concertos 
ia £ flat aad A, aad the fifteen Hungarian Rhap- 
le most important works of this group, 
1 Continued frwn (age XL 



the latler especially iUtHtratlng the strongly pro- 
nounced national clement in Lint. The repre- 
sentative work of the second or orchestral section 
of Lint's works are the Faust Symphony, in three 
tableaux, the Dante Symphony, and the twelve 
« Symphonic Poems." It Is In these Symphonic 
Poems that Liszt's mastery over the orchestra as 
well as bit claims to originality art' chiefly tbown. 
It is true that the idea of " Programme-Mask," 
such as we find it illustrated here, bad been antic- 
ipated by Berlin*. Another Important feature, 
the so-called " leading-motive " (i. «., a theme rsjp- 
resen<ative of a character or idea, and therefore 
recurring whenever that character or that Idea 
| comet into prominent action), Lint lias adopted 
from Wagner. At the same time these ideas 
appear in hit mutic in a 
| form. Speaking, for Instance, of 
Music it i> at once apparent that the significance 
of that term is understood in a very different 
sense by Berlioz and by Listt. Berlioz, Uke a 
true Frenchman, it thinking of a distinct story 
or dramatic situation, of which he lakes care to 
inform the reader by meant of a commentary j 
Liszt, on the contrary, emphasizes chi«fly the 
pictorial and symbolic bearings of his theme, and 
Id the first-named respect especially it perhaps 
unsurpassed by modern syaipbotiitl*. Eveo 
where an event bat become the motive of hit 
•ymplionlc poem, it it always from a tingle feat- 
ure of a more or lest musically realizable nature 
that he takes bis suggestion, and from this he 
proceed* lo the deeper significance of his subject, 
without much regard for the incidents of the 
story. It is for this reason Ibtt, for example, In 
bit Maseppa he ha* chosen Victor. Hugo's some- 
what pompons production as the groundwork of 
his mutlc, in preference to Byron's more cele- 
brated and more beautiful poem. Byron simply 
tells the story of Mazeppa't danger and rescue. 
In Victor Hugo the Polish youth, tied to 
•■ A Tartar ct the Ukralas bread 
Wba tooted m though the speed of thoujht 
Wat la hi* Urn**," 

ha* become the representative of ■ lie eivant tur 
fa croupe falale. Genie, anient courtier" Thi* 
tymbolic meaning, far-fetched though it may.ap- 
pear in the poera. it of incalculable advantage to 
the muiiciaD. It give* mi belie dignity to the 
wild, rattling triplets which imitate ihe horse's 
gallop, and imparts a higher significance lo 
Ihe triumphal march which closet ^^J^- 

"'."manned waTgenfut detained for" 



Tbuqatpaas" "»* ■ 
Euan k tern pa ■Trie 
El at icare* ret." 

A more elevated tubject than the struggle and 
final victory of genius an artist cannot well de- 
sire, and no fault can be found with Lisxt, pro- 
vided always that the introduction of pictorial 
and poetic element* into mutic it thought to be 
permissible. Neither can the melodic means 
employed by him in rendering this subject be 
objected to. In the opening allegro agilati) 
descriptive, of Mazeppa's ride 
rapid rhythms naturally prevail ; but, together 
with this merely external matter, there occ 
impressive theme (first annoanotd by the 
and tromhonei), evidently representative of the 
hero himself, and for that reason repealed again 
and again throughout the piece. The second 
section, andante, which bring* welcome rett after 
the breathless hurry of the allegro, it in its turn 
relieved by a brilliant march, with an original 
Cotaack tune by way of trio, the abstract idea of 
triumphant geniut being tbu* ingeniously identi- 
fied with Mazeppa't success among " its tribvt de 
C Ukraine." From these remark* Litzt't method, 
applied with alight modification in all hit sym- 



phonic poems, 1* tuflkiently clear; but the dit 
ficult problem remains to be solved : How can 
these philosophic and pictorial idea* become the 
nucleus of a new musical form to supply the 
place of the old symphonic movement ? Wagner 
aakt the question " whether it b not more noble 
and mora liberating for mutic to adopt it* I 
from the conception of the Orpheus or " 
theut motive than from the dance or march f ' 
but be forget* that dance and march have a dia 
tlnct and tangible n 

neither Promelheu* and Orpheus, nor in 
other character or abstract idea, poate**. The 
solution of this problem mutt be left to a future 
time, when It will also be possible to determine 
the permanent position of LUzt't symphonic work* 
In the history of art. 

The Legend of St Elizabeth, a kind of oratorio, 
full of great beauty, but sadly weighed down by 
a tedious libretto, lesdt the way lo Ihe third 
section — the sacred compositions. Here the 
Gran Alan, the .Ifaara Ckaralit, the Ma** for 
small voice*, and the oratorio Chritttu are the 
chief work » The Mlh Ptaim, for tenor, chorus, 
and orchestra, may also be mentioned. The 
accentuation of the subjective or personal ele- 
ment, combined at far at joatible with a deep 
reverence tor the old forms of church mutic, it 
the keynote of Liszt* t 

We finally come to 
hitherto tnfficlently appreciated by Liszt'* I 
- bit Songs, It ia here, perhaps, that hit In- 
tensity of feeling, embodied In melody pure and 
simple. And* its moat perfect expression. Such 
tellings as those of Heine't " Du bist wie eina 
Blame," or Bedwiiz's * Es must eln wunderbere* 
•sin " are conceived in the true spirit of the 
Volkalied. At other time* a greater liberty in 
the rhythmical phrasing of the music it warranted 
by the metre of the poem itself, at, for inilance, 
in Goethe't wonderful night song, " Ucber alien 
Gipfeln i*t Rub," the heavenly ralm of which 
Lisxt hat rendered by his wonderful harmonies 
in a manner which alone would secure him a 
place amongst the great matters of German »ong. 
Particularly, the modulation from G I 
into the original E major at the close of 



piece it of 



way in 



beauty. I -est 



at Heine't 



Goethe't - Konig in Thule " are 
melody it sacrificed to the 
element, and that declamation, espe- 
cially in the last-nsmed tong, It not alway* 
faultless. Victor Hugo'* " Comment dissieot-ils " 
it one of Use most graceful songt amongst Lint'* 
workt, and In musical literature generally. 

The remaining fad* of Lint's life may be 
lummed op in a few words. In 18.5!) he left hit 
official petition at the Opera in Weimar owing to 
the captious opposition made lo the production of 
Corneliui'i " Barber of Bagdad," at the Weimar 
theatre. Since that time be ha* been living at 
interval* at Rome, Penh, and Weimar, alway* 
surrounded by a circle of pupils and admirers, 
aad always working for music and musicians in 
the unwlfish and truly catholic spirit character- 
Utic of hit whole life. How much Lint can be 
to a man and an artitt it shown by what, per- 
haps, it the nvott important episode even in hi* 
interesting career - hi* friendship with Wagner. 
The latter'! eloquent word* will give a better 
Idea of Lint'* personal character than any let* 
intimate friend could attempt to do. 

•> I met Lisxt," write* Wagner, " for the first 
time during my earliest slay In Pari*, at a period 
wbrn I had renounced the hope, nay, even the 
wish, of a Pari* reputation, aad, indeed, was in 
a state of internal revolt against the artittio 
life which I found there. At our meeting he 
struck me a* the moal perfect contrast to my 
own being and titan! ion. In thi* world, into 
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which it had been mjr desire to fly from my nar- 
junwlanccs, Lifil had grown up, from his 
age, so as lo be the object uf general 
love anJ admiration, at a time when I was r*. 
pulsed by general coldness and want of syrnpa- 
thy. ... In consequence I looked upon hint with 
suspicion. I Kixl no opportunity of disclosing 
my bring and working lo him, and, therefore, the 
reception I met with on hit part was altogether 
of a superficial kind, aa was indeed natural 

in a man to whom every day the t divergent 

impressions claimed access. Hut I waa not in a 
mood to look with unprejudiced eye« for the 
natural cause of his behavior, which, though 
friendly ami obliging in itself, could not but 
wound me in the then state of my mind. I never 
repealed my first call on Lisxt, and without 
knowing or even within* lo know him, I was 
prone to look iq-jn him aa strange anil ad 
IO my nature. My repealed expression of lids 
feeling was aflrrwarvta told to him, just at the 
tin* when my • Kienii ' at Dresden attracted 
general attention. lie was surprised to find 
himself misunderstood with such violence by 
a man whom be bad scarcely known, and whore 
acquaintance now Keiued not without value to 
hitn. I am still moved when I remember the 
repeated and eager attempt* he made to change 
my opiniun of hint, even before be knew any of 
my works. He acted not from any artistic 
sympathy, but led by the purely human wiib ol 
discontinuing a casual disharmony between him- 
self and another being; perhaps he also fell an 
of having really hurl 
who knows the sal6sh 
new and terrible insensibility of our social life, 
ami .specially of the relation* of modern artist* 
to each other, cannot but be struck with wonder, 
miy, delight, by the treatment I eapcricnccd from 
this extraordinary man. ... At Weimar I saw 
him for the last time, when I waa resting for a 
lew daj« in Tburingia, uncertain whelher the 
threatening prosecution would compel roe to con- 
tinue my llight from Germany. The very day 
whi rl my personal danger became a certainty, I 
saw Limt conducting a rehearsal of my • Tann- 
liauser.' and 

►t'conij H'lf in Ms achievement What I httd 



.is* 



fell in inventing this music he felt in performing 
it : what I wanted to express in writing it down, 
he expressed in making it sound. Strange lo 
any, through the love of this rarest friend, I 
gained, at the moment of Ucouiing homeless, a 
ical home lor my art, which I had hitherto 
lonjed Ibr and sought for alwaya in the wrung 
plai-e. ... At the end of my last *l»y at Pans, 
when ill, mi-crahlc, and despairing, I aal brood- 
ing o.er my fate, my eve fell on the score of my 
' Lohengrin,' which I had totally forgotten. 
Suddenly I felt something like compassion that 
this music should never round from off the dratb- 
pale pa|«-r. Two word* I wrote lo Lint : his 
answer waa the new* that preparation* for the I 
performance were being made on the largest 
scale thai the limited mean* of Weimar would 




work* just referred to, Lisxt ha* also written 
numerous detached article* and pamphlet*, those 
on Robert Frarix, Chopin, and Use music of the 
Gipsies, being the most important. It ought to 
be added thai the appreciation of Liszt'* music- 
in this country ia almost entirely due to the un- 
ceasing effort* of his pupil, Mr. Walter Uache, 
at whoa* annual concert* many of hi. most im- 
porunt work, have been ,iroduced. Other*, 
such a* " Maxeppa " and the • Battle of the 
Huns," were first beard in England at the Crr»- 
tal FiUce. 

AWARD OF THE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE. 

Thk Cincinnati Gazttte gives sonic interesting in- 
fnrmaiion regarding the awtrd of the Si, rum prise 
mailc by the Miu.cal Festival Associalion of that 
city to Mr. Dndley Buck for the best musical com- 
position presented to the committee by a nslivcburn 
clliivn of the United 8tatr*. Twenty-bar compo- 
••liuos were prraeuted lo the committee, covering ■ 
wide range, and were as follows : " The Hell*." 
adapted lo Poe's poem; " Homage to Beethoven ;" 

Mass in O minor ; " M God our Deliverer," sacred 
cantata; "The Inca's Downfall," cantata; "King 
Volmcr and Elsie," cantata ; " Worshipers at Differ- 
ent Shrine*," cantata; " The Dream." fur chorus and 
Tim Golden Legend," cantata. Longfei. 
low; "Christmas- can t«U; •• 
The Tale of the Viking, 1 
Credo." C major ; " Eastern Idyl," cantata ; " Ex- 
ultant Voices ; " " Gloria," USih Psalm ; " Mnoct," 
historical cantsta ; " Nativity Hymn*; " " Tribute to 
Music." Of ih»«». New York eily presented three, 
Brooklyn, two ; Baltimore, two ; Cincinnati, three, 
and Bidileford, Me., Winona, Minn , Kent, ()., Terr* 
Haiite. Ind , Clev eland, O., SmnniiAh, Gtt., K latin* 
N. Y., Bcloit. Wis., and Boston one each. Ia 
this list only tao composition* were band to he of 
excellence enough to demand cartful examination, 
and slngulatlv euoagh, both thrse wrr* illustrative of 
works by Longfellow. — " The Golden Legend " and 
*' The Tale of the Viking," which is only another 
title for " The Skeleton in Armor " (Her these two 
the works respectively of Mr. Dvnlley Buck (formerly) 
ol Bo»ton,*nd Mr. George E.'WIiiting of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music and late of Boston, the judges 
were evenly divided. Dr. Damr-usch and Mr. Uameiik 
susiaiaing Mr. Whiting, and Mr. Zermhn and Mr. 
Singer supporting Mr. Buck. When it came lo the 
casting >otc, which was htM !>y Mr. Thomas, lie sup- 
ported the opinion of the laiier lint ion. The discus 
■inn of the merits of these rival works lasted several 
nsoiftlis, and turned largely upon the comparative 
weight to lw given to the roeri:. of originality in 
thought and thoroughness of treatment, Mr. Whit- 
ing a composition being conceded as best worked out, 
while Mr. Buck's had a greaicr number of evidences 
of progm*. During thi* discussion, it must he un- 
derstood, none of the jndgc* knew the names of the 
nmhor* whose work they were considering. There 
were many amusing incidents in the work of the 
judge*. Some of the contestant* displayed a lament- 
ahlo ignorance of musical affairs ; one production 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

Tun London Fiyar* (Jan. »«j says : " For soma 
time part minors have been current that a Scottish peer 
w„ about to organise a series of orchestral smoking 
concert, in London, and various member* of .riato- 
cratkr dabs have been importuned to late ticket, in 
order to guarantee the success of th* enterprise. Th* 
chief attraction held out was that the Prince of 
Wale* would probably be present at every concert, 
and the gentlemen of the aristocracy, as in daly 
bound, willingly paid their money, lew* for the bsn- 

j der to see the bdr lo the throne amoks a cigar, 
However, the concert* hare been organised, an aver- 
age hand has been retained, and last week lb* first 
■ of a series of twenty concern waa given at the Grosve- 
nor Hall under the somewhat timid ronductorskip of 
the Earl of Dan more. Of course bia loniship eon- 
inbuied piece, attributed to hi* pen, and on this 
head a sebcrso and an overture figured ia the pro- 
gramme Beside* this, the C minor symphony of 
Beethoven was performed, the violin concerto of 
Mendelssohn was p|,,ed by M. Sainton, and M Las- 
serre also appeared. 

— Or the novelty of Carl Roaa'* opera season at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, The Taming of du Slime, by 
Goeix, the same journal says : "It may best be' de- 
scribed as a symphonic opera. The woik of Herr 
Goal* was, indeed, a compromise between the music 
of the past and of the future Herr Goctt unlike 
the apostles of the Zmknnft, did not dladain' simple 
melody, .hue si the same time he mom or leas lulls 
agreed with the id... of " infinite melody " advanced 
on paper by Herr W.guer. All the vapid i 
ences of the Italian comp 
with by Gocts, the varH 



peded the 

done to supply what wi 
tber the true understanding on all sides, and 
with it the ultimate success of the work? Lisit 
saw it al once, and did it. He gave to the pub- 
lic bis own impression of the work in a manner 
the convincing eloquence and overpowering ef- 
ficacy of which remain unes]aalcd. Success 
was his reward, and with this success be now 
approaches me, saying : ' Behold we have come 
*o far, now create u* a new work, that wa may 
go I ill further." " 



circumstances cum* only ia parts in separate sheets for voice* and 



instruments, with the explanation that the composer 
did nut have time to make the score, and another was 
only in pi*no score, ami was accompanied by th* 
modest request that Mr. Thomas arrange the orclies 
tra parts. Tlse most curious work sent to the com- 
mi i tee was a manuscript volume of hymn metres 
from the hand of an old man, in which he had copied 
a great number of the tunes common year. ago. The 
whole of the remarkable littje volume was written 
with a quill pen, and In neatness and beauty it is as 
clear as copper plate. The wor.ls, in a tiny script, 
are an exact imitation of print. The successful woik 
Is one that has been in Mr. buck's mind for sums time. 
It open* with the prologue which Lint set as a dra- 
matic .cantata a few years ago, called " The 



scenes follow on without 
break, shop- songs .re dispensed with, and the orches- 
tration throughout fulfills an entirely independent 
pan. Nor can Thn Taming a/ tie Sirne he consid- 
ered in any sense of the term a •' comic opera." It i, 
in design and treatment, and il 
upon the intelligence and ibe 
Its plot, for the most part, 
Shakespeare', play, wi.h notable 
necessary to opera. Of im music, while the 
piece* and the in.truntenuuion thrungboui are highly 
to he praised, it must be conaiilered ai its best in'ihe 
second and third sets. Various writers hare at. 
tempted to fix upon It an imitation of rarioas com- 
posers, but these Uca* can hardly be accepted, It 
must be considered Ihe fact that Herr Goet. had his 
own thoughts, and worked them out In his own man- 
ner. The general oixnion of the bouse oa Tuesday 
was that, if the opera is lo sncceed at all in ' 
shape, the chief credit will be due lo Die 
delineation of the chief port by Mias Minnie Haork. 
Not excepting Carmen, whose fortune* th* gifted 
American prima donna has made in both hemispheres, 
there is probably no opcrs abieh is better adapted to 
her special capabilities than Tie J uasiao oftkt SArtw, 
Whether she was biting the hand of lbs man who 
strove to tame her. or slapping the face of lb* null 
who tried to kis* her. Miss llaiiek was always re 
s.*se, while her delineation of the change from th* 
shrew of former data to the tamed and loving wife of 
the hut set was inimitable. The acting, indeed, waa 
throughout good, though the 
whole, so far as the 
Indifferent. 
— Da. von 



mad* his first sppesrsnr* this 
season in London at the Popular Concert of Satur- 
day Last, being in the beat of "brm." and coairibat- 
Ing, with MsCam, Norman Nevada and Signor Pi- 
arti. to one of the finest performance* of Beethoven 'a 
grand trio In B tat which the music-loving public has 
beard for tnsny years in this country. The doctor 
also took part with Madame Nlrada in Schubert's 
ronilo in B Hat br piano and violin, and plarcd on 
his own account Bach's English suite in B minor 
and for an encore a Passepied in B minor, from the 
fifth suite. The posthumous string q.srtel of Men- 




— /6id, Jan. U. 



and 
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new work! HI to be performed in the second season 
of lb« Hid* Rkhttr Concern, orgnniied by a mitsie- 
■embtr of the Groncnor family. The Din* 
will b. given *t St. JW. Hall is the 

randJ.a*. 

i Joaxi Joachim will arrive In London 
with hit wife, the accomplished vocalist, Fran Job- 
eblm, on the morning of Monday, Feb- 16, ud wil' 
pl»y the una evening at the Monday Popular Con* 
carta. On March 4 and l« he will play the violin 
concertos of Mendelssohn and Brahma respectively at 
the Old Philhinnook Concerts, and he will leave 
England after the Popular Concert of March *1- It 
la atill coaaidered within the bound, of poaiibiUiy. 
it ia not now very prohable, that Herr 
f Herr Joachim to London. 



r-oty out dtm Smil. — Compared wiih thee* liala, 
what meagre operatic fare we pay high pricca for in 
onr American citieal 



Pabi*. At the Grand Open, for the week ending 
Jan. It, the piece* given were FauMt, Dan Juem, 
(twice) La Farorita and CappHia. At the Opera 
Comiqae : Let iJiamuutt it la CWonae, Lt DfttiUw, 
La Dame Bland*. V£l«U Ju Sard, Lt Pr^aux- 
Clem, Rom* at JuliMt, Let Renittveut Hwnatoit. 
La Neat dt JtamtHU, Rossini's aparkling Lt Coast* 



Or, waa in preparation. At the Opera Fopulaire : 
Iscia, Paula, Vkm^k, Rita, U Farjad*, SiatUii* la 
B*kfmitmm. 

— The programme of the Conaervatolre Concert 
Jan. IS, directed by H. Altes was aa follow*: Over- 
ture and chorum from Meudelaaofan'e AlkaUt ; Con- 
certo for the oboe, Handel ; 0 JUii (Leisring) douljr 

— At the Concert FopuUirt, Jannnry 1 1, the prin- 
cipal attraction wa* the cantaU La Lore tl la Uarpt, 
by Saiat-Saens, which waa followed by the first part 
of Haydn'e Crswrso*. — In hit second aerie* M. Faa- 
deloup promise* : Schoroan n '* Faust music ; tteuie, 
by B. Godard; selection from .SVyurcf, by Ernest 
Reyer 1 end Laheaari*. 

— At the Chatelaine Berliox's Coanutioa dt Fuutt 
continued to be applauded for the twenty-fourth time. 

— The annual concert of the Soci.it de Chant 
i took place at the Salle Here, Janaary M, 
the pieces offered were: Fragment* from 
I Jeprntko, and from the opera /Wrm. by 

Lulll ; cantata, Lt Joatmtnt Dernier, by Gluck and 
Salieri ; an unpublished eight-part chorua by Mendels- 
sohn ; and Beethoven'a Choral Fantasia, the piano 
put by Mine. Montigay. 
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" Dm Familir Mk*idkl8aohn." — The book 
from which we have begun to translate a ckap 
ter entitled « Lelpxlger Straaae, No. 3," ia by 
far the moat interesting of the 
one* that have appeared 
poear of the Midsummer Night'. Dream 
and Elijah, Si. Paul, and to man 
tit* by Sebaetiaa Heneel, eon of Mendelsohn', 
sister Fanny, who married the painter Wilhelm 
Heneel, and was published in three volumes. Ires 
than a year ago, in Berlin. Rich and delightful 
aa were the two collection* of Mendelssohn's let- 
ter, which firat gave u* all such a sense of per- 
sonal acquaintance with their genial writer, there 
ia even greater charm and freahnea* in the let- 
ter* now first marie public by hi* nephew. Those 
which the enthusiastic boy wrote homo daring 
hi* first visit to Goethe, in which he give* a 
vivid picture of the personal appearance of the 
great old poet, seeming to be greatly impressed 
by " his thunder voice," which has "a prodigious 
resonance," so that "be can shoot like 10,000 



now permitted to look ami ia fancy to partici- 
pate. That too forms the centre of correspond- 
ence when the family are acattered; to that 
"Lelpxlger Straaae, Numero Orel," teem* to sum 
up in itaelf all that we want to know of Men- 
JelaaohD and hi* .urrosirsding*. When we firat 
read Heneel a description of that 

>, it recalled (and with a pang of 



In the year 1861 it wa* one day oar fortune to 
be in that house, and yet without dreaming that 
it had been the Mendelssohn bouse. It waa 
then, and ia now, occupied by the llerrenhaoa, or 
Prussian House of Lords ; and oar good friend, 
a liberal member of that body, who had spent 
some year* in America, introduced ua there, bat 
s'rangely never brcalhrd a word to ua about the 
Mendelssohn family I Nor did any person whom 
we met in Berlin during that whole winter ever 
intimate to u* that the Mendelssohos Used there. 
What an opportunity to be informed of only 
now I Yet not so very strange ; for at that time 
the Mendekwohn letter* had not been published, 
and to ua American* at least the ptrtonal Men- 
delaaohn had ecarcely begun to be a theme of in- 
terest- No musical American could go to Berlin 
nor and not pay more than aa accidental vteit, 
even a devout pilgrimage, to the house (of courae 
not a 
in 



warriors ; 

of which 



those written to his t 
re give a sp 
hi* vim 



i Paris, 



— Rebinstein'e " sacred opera," Tie 
of BaM, under hi* personal direction, was 
of Stem's Vocal Aa- 




from London, where foe many week* he 
by lameness, — all are fresh and 
full of humor and enthusiastic interest in all he 
meet* and sees. 

Certain portion* of hi* earlier life, of courae, 
could not be related more satisfactorily than they 
have been in Edouard Devrient'* reminiscence* 
of hit friend. But Hensel'* three rich volume* 
present him as he was and as he lived in the 
midat of that whole gifted family of Mendel* 
sohns. And we are convinced by it that the 
only true way to write) a life of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Barlb/ddy is to treat him in connection 
with his family, to present a pretty full sketch of 
hi* grandfather, his uncles, " Lis sister* and his 
cousin* and hi* aunts," all in the same broad and 
iva picture. Accordingly the book 
of that remark- 



and 



THAYER'S " BEETHOVEN." 

6. bring* » an 




Korea's O major Concerto, played by 



— At the Imperial Optra-Hone*, in the week Ji 
nary 4-10, were given : Aide, Goldmark't Queen of 
Shttn, Meyerbeer's Afriemnt, Lortxing's CW usal 
ZTssaserasam, Gounod's /basso et Jatutu, and Meyer- 
beer's PrapatU, — all of courae in the German lan- 
gasge. Oat evening waa devoted lo live ballet, ■ Tht 
Pretty Girl of Ghent." 

— The new .ympbony by Ran, entitled "Sum. 
of his "Spring" symphony 

I first time by the BOst Orches- 
tra, with considerable sncceas- 

Daaanasr. — Tht operas given at the Court thea- 
tre in December were the following : Ultimo, Verdi ; 
Dan Juan, Moaart; filiates (twice), Brull ; Laktnorin 
(twice). Wagner; FamM, Oouood ; Die Itiden SctStz- 
ea, Lortting; Fliegtnder Hollander, Wagner t DU 
Ealfikrwtf. Moaart; Fidelia, Beethoven; Asausss 
jVst'r, Anber; ZauberJUle, Moaart ; Stradeila, Flotow; 
FttitcUlM, Weber; Lt PattiOm, 




the third week In 
there were given si the Court Opera theatre : /W« 
Kres'aw, by Maa***; Fa ft, Gounod ; Der lutttiicht 
Krirn (Domestic Strife), Schubert; Der Wattrrtriyrr, 
I'a loamentut and Dk EujTA- 



of Le..ing; 

bis uncles, his 

etta, women of rare culture and 
wrote admirable latter*, lived in Paris, 
came Catholics; then to the father Abraham, 
who resolved to be Christian, but Protestant of 
the Protestants, one of the wisest, noblest, and 
moat generous of men, who thoroughly appreci- 
ated his son's geniua ; then the mother and the 
daughter*, and the circle of intimate frienda, all 
intellectually gifted, forming a social sphere of 
culture, taste, high-toned character, and genial, 
happy life. 

All this now was brought to a focus, as it were, 
when Abraham Mendelssohn, able to live like a 
prince, purchased the fine cstato no one of the 
principal *treeis of Berlin, called the Leipsiger 
Straaae, with it* stately rooms, its large court 
and gardens, iu convenience* for music and for 
theatricals, and for the nursery and 
Felix rapidly devel- 
his little operettas, or 



fairy 
fairiea, 



article on Thayers ' 
in length, a. large portion of which is made op of 
censure and ridicule of the manner in which he 
has done hi* work, closing with the ex calkedrA 
statement that the (first) volume " has become 
totally unfit, at least for the English reader.'* 

Perhaps so ; but if to, it mutt be because no 
English reader ha* any curiosity to know the 
constitution and general regulations of those ec- 
clesiastical and princely musical establishment* 
which were, down to our own days, the great 
conservatories of music, and by mean* of which 
Germany became the leading musical country of 
thu world. Mr. Thayer's history of music, and the 
Electoral " Kapelle " during the last century 
was, when published, and for aught we know 
still is, the t*u> source of information for this 
subject- 

We know not how it may be with Use KngiitX 
ader, but we do know that the Am*nca» 
(able to read German) la pleased to find a his- 
tory, which, imrfofss mulofsr/is, appliea to the mu- 
ettablUhmenta at Salzburg, dear to us for 
the Moxarts, at Esterhax, the scene of Haydn'* 
labors, *nd at Hanover, where Handel began his 
career as KarMllmeitter, not to mention a score 
of other*, which gave the world so many stars of 
the second magnitude. 

We freely admit that much of the first volume 
is tedious reading ; but all the first Book (as the 
translator, not Mr. Thayer, saw fit to call the 
historic lutrod net ion ) can be passed over, and the 
render need only begin with the biography. 

lo one instance only do we fin I the writer 
criticising Mr. Thayer's conclusions; and this, 
to our surprise and amusement, it upon the old, 
hackneyed 

hi* famous love letter to < 



Nt. a fnte 



silver wedding ; there be 
Octet, soon followed by his 
Overture; there they were all busy 




yet discovered. Mr. Thayer, a* all our 
know, decided against Schindler, and hi 
meet was prints! in this journal two or I 
year* since. The German 
(without exception we belior*) 
argument as conclusive. But a 



this 



weaving and inventing witty, fantastic, and Ideal I writer and assure* ua : " there i* indeed, by Mr. 
And into that bouse, that life, we are 1 Thayer-, own abowlng, no absolutely cogent rea- 
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•on, why (be Utter should not have been written 
in 1801, before GiolielU Gukciardi bad become 
Count**. Gallenberg and had left Vienna." 
Now the letter itself Mate* that at four o'clock 
morning before the Ufa of July, Beet- 
id im.nl at a 



ring place, after a 
four horwu. Mr. 



i that in the first day* of July, 1801, 

1801, 180J, 1804, 1805, 1807, etc, Beethoven waa 
either ia Vienna itself, or in tome one of the vil- 
lage* in it* immediate neighborhood. Only in 
1806, be waa not there. Ia that year he waa 
visiting Brunswick and hi* aiater There** early 
in the summer, and later Prince Ltchnowaky. 
Between these two viiila — in fact on the jour- 
ney front Petfh to Silesia, he nay well have 
written tbe love letter — and if to, to whom so 
likely a* to hi* intimate friend Theresa Bruns- 
wick T 

It strikes as, the met that Beethoven was in 
HeiUgenstadt, hard by Vienna, in Jane and July 

1802, and did not make any diatant journey, with 
four post borees, is a sufficiently 
son to convince even the writer in tbe 



because somebody eU* ha* anticipated hi* discovery t 
Not a bit of it I All he does i* to go borne, (cratch 
of the composition and it* composer, 



just as well a* It did to the other one' 
and he can have hi* MS. published - 1 ihoat fear of be 
ing charged with plagiarism or lark of originality 
The little circumstance is even a lacky one ; it 
bring* grial to the commentating mill. For any one 
can predict to a certainty that to soon a* the two 
pamphlets are published, commentator No. S will 
act to work on a third pamphlet, exhaustively explain- 
ing the extraordinary influence the evolution of lb* 



it -that be, bu.y with b 
lesson, to Ferdinand Riee, and witb hi* phy.i 
rian, Dr. Schmidt, juat outside Vienna, could not 
at the tame moment be writing love letter*, 
from a watering-place two 0 
away. 



MUSICAL COMMENTATORS. 
Moar of a. remember the delicious scene in Onlll- 
ver'a Travel*, in which tbe hero asks the Governor of 
Glalidubdrib to summon before l.im the ghost* of 
Homer and Aristotle, together with those of all their 
commentator*, and how Gulliver say* : " I toon dis- 
covered that both of them were perfect stranger* to 
the real of tbe company, and bad never seen or heard 
of them before." 

On* wonders whether Beethoven and Bach, when 
thry take their afternoon walk* in tbe Elyasan Field*, 
ackituwlcd"* even a bowing arxjuaitilatic* with the 
gho»M of those who have discovered - hidden mean- 
ings" and 'evident Intention* "in their compo.itiun*. 
Il seam* * little hard that the poor little men who 
have done great men the inestimable service of find- 
ing out what their works mean, should not be recog- 
nised a* Mends and *« ppo iters by tbe great men 
tbeaasel »«*. We can all work miracle*, if we only have 
la* do* ■mount of faith ; and no donbt we all should 
do so if the chance wen a 
tor whose especial benefit oar miracle la 




of taint*) an the only miracle. 
A grand composition, a tymphoBy, to net*, 
quartet, or what Dot, a whole ideal world made out 
of twelve miserable aami-toues, i* a very respectable 
miracle, if you will ; hot what i* it in comparison with 
the Wonder* which commentator* know how to work ' 
A eympbony ia, after all, only a ■ymphony and 
nothing else; it ha* it* own definite function* to per- 
prrform tbem only — good luck if it 



tator can do almost anything. Evolve a .jmpbony 
oat of the twelve Bute* of the chromatic Kale I Pooh • 
Shear child'* play I One wonder* how computer* can 
win glory by tuch tim|de trick*. Just put any sym- 
phony you please Into the bands of a commentator » ho 
It decently up to hi* work, and he will evolve the whole 
Mosaic cosmogony, or anything else, from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the boiling of parpl* cabbage*, 
out of it. Nor i* this *J| ; a commentator win du> 

fTulutiofi of tbu borsfl from itt live- hoofed prototvi***; 
but Justus* it ahm, to publish bit wotld.tbrilting 
eommmitary be may tad (oothlag I* mot* likely) 
thai a rival commentator hat Mat la at* MS. to the 
printer, describing ein-tly th* aam* process aa indl- 
(*t*d by the very sam* composition Think yoa that 

r No i I* bo) HK>u|h to burn hi* work 



it 

will go hard with him if b* i* not rewarded by Uiag 
elected an bonarary member of aix or Htm atstbeti* 
•ocietje* at th* very leait. 

No, don't talk about miracalou* composition* any 
more; for a good, solid miracle that Is really worth 
being ait on ashed at, give me a twenty-four page mu- 
tieal commentary ia all it* protean magnificence. It 
will fit aay composition you please, from the Seventh 
Symphony to "Buy a Bruutn." It I* eien more won- 
derful then th* piettir* painted by the painter in " La 
Cigale," which we* di titled feme-way* through the 
middle, one half being blue and the other half gray. 
Look at it oneway, and it represented the "clear trop- 
ical »ky over the burning mod* of th* 8*h*r* ; " turn it 
up*ide down, and, jmrUa! dung*! it showed th* 
li*-ht*d spectator " the gray |»lar be* Tens over tb 
deep *twr* of th* Arctic Ocean." 

We can eaiily *ee why commentator* look tltght- 
ingly upon programme-mud*. It encroacbea ot 
their domiin. What glory can a commentator get 
by finding out the meaning of * composition when tbe 
composer ha* given him the clue beforehand t Such 
a tiling i* not worth any man'* while. Why, we 
•veil laugh at tbe foolish individual who laid claim to 
po**es»lng tome musical acumen because he diacov- 
ered that a certain pataag* in the ball scene in Heir 
liut'a ** ftontco and Juliet " asmpliony wa* descriptive 
of ■ Romeo driving up to the door in hi* cabriolet." 
Pooh, nonsense I Any fool could h»*« found that 
out; the cunning fellow knew from tbe title that tbe 

of true 
hu bo <li« 

eriptii* title, and their commentaries are hence not 
paltry little juttgler't tricks, but full grown miracle*. 

The only danger in their path I* that they are 
sometimes liable to find different meaning* In the 
saute composition, and to get to be at awordt' point* 
with one another. For it stand* to reason that. If 
one man declare* that a certain aymphony meant 



nor * reading* of tbe connecting portion* of the text, 
— the whole under the abl* conductorsbip of Mr. B. 
J. Lang. It waa th* worthy completion of tbe Club * 
noble work of last year, when th* companion piece. 

of tbe intrinsic power and charm of tb* music «nd tbe 
old Greek tragedy, and of the excellence of the inter- 
| peetmion, that the whole audience, crowding tbe Mo- 
alc Hall, littened with unflagging Interval, slid with 
frequent token* of dclijthi, to a work to far removed 
from all our modern taste* and way* of thinking, 
and to uniformly grave and tragical, In so reuouto- 
n«o. a key of color and of feeling, albeit relieved by 
by. 




able one lit praiae of A tbem : " Thou corner t here to 
the Und. O friend," and Mitring one* like : " Ah, 
were I on yonder plain I " Th* iBomltting, fatalistic 
choruies, also, to true to a vcia p«rvadiag all Greek 
tragedy, have a peculiar swerttiea* and a homelike 
fateinatioB. It it needles* to aay that Menifcbjsohn'a 
music It all worthy of the noble theme and, to far aa 
we of tb* nineteenth century can imagine, conceived 
n the spirit of tbe old Orwrk drama. It la happily, 
•cored for men", vole**, and the Instrument* Ion. 
while it i. chad, and al.aya Ihoeghif .1 and appro- 
priate, is rich and braiisnt enough for our ntw school 
ureheitra com poser*. 

The Apollo Club never ssag aaytbing better, and 
that It high praiae Indeed ; live orchestra had been 
carefully trained, and there wat a flnlah and a 
tmoothrieat In tb* whuls performance, on which all 
the participant* may well congratulate tlicinselvrs. 
Tb* few scalene « of recitative were intelligently and 
effectively given by Mr. Clarence Hay. Mr. Tirknor 

it 

voice and aenctil, and with 
dignity oftyl*. 




Sea, and another announce* hi* discovery that thl* 



right. The omniscience of one or the other it op*a 
to suspicion, and uoieai a commentator ia omnitcicnl. 
what on earth I* he rood for! Yet the world esa 
console itself by thinking of lite vast number of com- 
position* now extant, and what a small chance there 
is of two commentator* pitching upon tbe ssma sym< 
phony or sonata. But II tbey do, Itt them beware 
A commentator it alwayt more sure of hi* own om- 
of bit reputation for orig nnllty. If he 
body else saying the tarn* thing about th 
same piece of music as himself, he can easily preserve 
hi* commenisrr, merely changing ihe theme, and hia 
reputation at an original thinker it safe. But if he 
find* tnmehody fit* differing from him. the old Adam 
of pugnacity within him will prompt him 10 publish 
hia pamphlet unaltered; and a* tttrely a* he does to, 
ju*t to surely i* bis infallibility endangered. 

W. F. A. 

MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Taa Apollo Club, In lu concert of Jan. 17, con- 
tributed art important and most enjoyable event to 
th* musical tsaaon, by lot admirable performance of 
Mead«l**obn't music to th* CEJ/mu at Cafem of 
Sophoclea, with it* noble ehornt of m*l* voices, an 
tffscUv* orchestra, sad wiib Mr. Howard M. Tick- 



Habvabd McdcaL AaaoctsTtos. — Th* fourth 
Symphony Cue cert, Jan. », < 
tractive programme and < 
bouse. Tb 

Overture to " ( 

Racitatir* and Air, from " Semele " . 

Mist Emily Winant. 
Prelude to the third act of Medea . . 

the 8ympbooy in F, 
[Second time.] 
Rip vaa Winkle (MS.), G. IF. I 
[Second time] 

(«.) "Ah! ddmio dole* .root " . 
(*.) " he,-,.-, du daa Land " . . 

(e) To8irvia 

Mlaa Emily Winant. 
Symphony (" Scotch ") i. A mi.or, Op. S*. 

JlWauumea. 

8rhuraana't poetic, genial, and impattioned over- 
ture ha* become a aland, ng favorite In these concerts, 
and its power end beauty were brought out r*ni*rk*hly 
well. We do not at all wonder at tbe different, the al- 
most opposite, Impression* produced on different bear- 
era hy the estr'srte, or prelado 10 the third act of 
Cberubini'a Jf.aVa, th* noblest of his dramatic work*. 
Some foand it dull, monotonous, and tedious, full of 
empty repetition, for iheobrioua reason that It is all 
In th* tame low tone of color, mostly for tb* lower 
tiring*, tb* basses being very prominent, and (II in a 
alow tempo. Other* felt it to be the moat tragical ma- 
aic tbey had ever heard, and were profoundly Mined 
by the largeness, the simplicity, the depth and grand- 
eur, aad, indeed, sublimity of this dark prelude lo tb* 
teen* in which Medea la to murder her own children. 
Wc hav* even beard one truly maaical and highly 
cultivated amateur, not lacking la appreciation of the 
new composer either, aay that, compared with this, 
all ihc Mendelttobaiaa Greek drama mualc teemed to 
him like child'* play I We, for oar part, are of those 
who felt II 10 be timply grand, and grandly given ; 
the ha use* were singularly majestic and effective, 
(peaking in thunder lone* ; *nd the whole matt of 
atrlnga Mill vibrate* strongly ia our I 
think of it. 
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Tbe 



phony, end Mr. Chedwlck'. Ov»rt«r* were highly wel- 
, ft lid both improved upon acquaint- 



from the Own Sym- 8ehub*rf • Smmh very .weelly, s'eo with orchestral 



accompaniment, but not to happily constructed ; 
much /ate warbling lent a eeniiiocntal a««ttiahi 



in 




We cannot recall at any lima ailhin our memory 
ao smooth and aeoxfeexory, ao impiring and delight- 
ful a performance of iba * Scuich " Symphony, aa 
ihi 

bound. 

>>. ' lrh . w* 

ventage In bur 
of lh« jealou. Jano'a recitative: 
■ Aval*, Saturnle" and Aria: " Hence, IrU, bene*." 
It waa ionic »"» judgment and considerable dramatic 
fir*. By an unfortunate mi.underetandlns, however, 
the orchestral part* could not be found when wanted, 
anil the piece had to be tang with mere piano-forte 
accompaniment (wall played, of course, by Mr. Ar- 
thur Fooce), ao that the linger could not throw hereeit 
into it with all the freedom and oAuamm of 
ia capable. Tha group of amaller snogs 
choice, and partly new, although, owing to 
formly aeriou. character, they did not win their way. 
as they might bare done singly, to every lieieaer. 
The drat, ertoneously Kt down to Siradella — it i. 
by Glox-k — **» finely tuited to Mits Winanl'. voice 
and quiet, aerioua style. The Migiwm k>«i by 
Schumann la a rara gem, worthy of many hearing, 
and hardly to be appreciated wilhont. And Schu- 
bert's Sbakeapear* sung: "Who ia Silii* I "hat ia 
aha. That all our ewaina commend her 1 " ia eorely 
one of hla moat genial a nd cha rming. 

U*ir.na.T» Co.cn. - The third concert o> 
the Sander. Theatre .cries Feb. S. wee a remark 
ably intereatlng one, beginning aa it did wl'h three 
u (Overture, Aria, and Garotte) of Bach'. 



Mn. KaniT l'aa. no, during the pant fortnight, ha* 
made hie rr»fre* to the concert room, after upending 
a good part of a year among hi. beloved mailer* in 
hia dear old Lripeig. and keeping quiet during the 
few month! einc* hia return on account of feeble 
health. Feeling bimaelf strong attain ho haa given 
three Matinee* in Wreteyan Hall, thowing all hia old 
fueling nad enthu-iaam, and even more of finish and 
refinement in tbe large P»" n « ,00 ^ execution 
of the following pro. ram mc*: — 



Partita I, in B-nat major • • 

a. Prelude- » Aueaisnde. c. Conrenle «. Sere- 
hand*. «. Mmnet I. at II. /. Gtgae- 
Cuneartn fur the Vloliii, up. HI, G. mbior . C 
•a. ABegre ma non troppe. »• Lento, c 
Mwleratn eon gram. 
Kim lime in Ibl. country. 
Mr Brrnluud Otnuum. 
«. KneUrme In F, op. «*, No, ». fewo Soirees a 

St. Fwarsburg Seeoud lime- - • • • 
a Prelude and For-, la B-nat nudne, from 

the W.U-lemnereil CUWcliard, Book I. . . . Bnea- 
c. Premd. m \. fl.l mtnur, from tbe 

Clsrioicd, Book I • • 

<L Beroarc**, » Auf dem Waaarr in ringan. 

Trafiaeribsd by Fnuia Liaat- 
M, No. I, C minor . . . ScJnatrt. 

On. AVelxorre- 
i «r***aiv*. 



and Violin, ill 0 



th 



cxp'tx 



ending 

•ympbony (in B-nat) 
ao.Pt card with all true mime 



Orchestral So'" >" °- 
perfurmanceof Schumann'. 1 
which baa become 
lover*. 

The intermediate orchestral selection* were to u» 
let. edifying. Warner'. - F.n.l Symphony," an 
early -«k. »«« did echiei. the mi-Ion of th. ar, 
diviaa " upon onr apirit ; It aecm* to dweU exelu- 
iively and with a morbid appetite upon the night 
aide, tha dlaconteni, the gruana, the halplea. agonira 
and' yearnlngi of in hero, there I. in it not one 
.park of heavenly fire, not one thrill of boon and 
final Joy and triamph, a> there b In all Beethoven', 
dark and brooding mood* and heroic struggles j 
nothing of that light from above, which in all true 
vt gild, the adgee of lb* cloud, and relieve*, inapima. 
transfigure, the darkert tregadiea, like Vacant* and 
OtVia. There are .killfol and very .triking orche* 
tral eHecta, but tbeae »m often ugly and opprawlre, 
like a vampire on iba kraut. Wa mu.t admit, how- 
ever, that tbe work wa* ao well played, with each dw- 
eretion is the uaeof pondcroo. ln>tromenta, a* to aecrn 
leat cnarve, leaa axaggcralad, than when we have beard 
il done before. Th* other middle piece, TU Yoti 
a/ Utrcula, a work of considerable length, impreaaed 
bi a. the lenat tucceaafnl of the alway* mora or Ian* 
fantaMtcal /VfatM S*mp*eiuow« of Saint Saifi*. The 
opening, where the ttrong hero and demi god find. 

th* parting of lh« way«, haa beauty and 
, nobility, but Ibe dance mu.ic, which rep- 
ot the a*"***, toondi rather 
ace. Charm, of Inatrumonul 
' il baa, of coarae. In all tben phsca* lb* 
titration oa th* part of Mr. LittMMna'n orchratr. 
wet characterised by predwon, apirit. and good taete. 

Mr. Goorg* L. Oegood wa* in hla beat voice and 
auiK Mreral tenor aire from Handel'* L'AUtgn in a 
moe, artk4leat.yU.-ilh. t™* feeling and exprea^on. 
Tb* Sicifiona, eapeclally, could not be di.mi»ed with- 
oat a repetition, which both aong and ringer thoroughly 
dened. Theorchaatra, too(«ilh lb* Robert Fran, 
part.) afforded him a delicate and .ympntbetie acenm- 
n»,.im'eni. Perhapa tbe ideal ainger of Schubert'. 

EH-Kaf — a aong written ia an hour— 
r yet been lound ; b«l Mr. Ongood'a interpre- 
taiioa with Uaal'* oreheairal expaa*loa of the accora 
i a freah charm to th* almoal loo '•• 



It. Fan. ». 

Partita VI. in E minor ■ * ,c *' 

«. Tceeata. *- Allemand.. c Cooranla. i. Air. 

"Gavotta. g. 



/ Tempo di G.votta 
In B flat minor, op. 31 

■ahaanl 
r— Maw Prrato. 



l'iaoo, I 

I>™l<i morimento. Seherxo. 
FuneU*. Prnlo. 
Mr. Edward B- Perry 



M. B'ider. 



Trol. PWem poor Vlok 

de llano Op. tl 
1. a. Moderalo. I 
a. Vivae*. B ml 
c Audanla. 0- 

1 :nt time in Beaton. 
1 Morceea poor PUno et 'CebV, op. li, No. I. Fr. 
Alatavrtto 



w, op. U 
A minor. 

Mr. Edward B. Perry. 
Sonata for Piano and Cello, op. M 
«, Allegro moderalo, am eon r-»» 



choae that long and colorleaa Bach PartiU In B-ffat 
for a beginning. That tarh thing, reward lb* atudy 
of an eamett muaidan, there can be link doubt ; but 
outalde of tha cloeet they aeldom make iheir mark. 
We do not mean lo aay that il u ao with oft the Par- 
tita*. The aniat'i rendering wa* .ingalarly rnoolb, 
refined, and delicate; he played im if il were all 
poetry to aim, ai any rate. Wc find it rather hard to 
become much iniereatcd in a Vlo ia Concerto, cape- 
cially a new one, without lha onbctral acrooipani- 
ment which make, it a Concerto. Reineckc'a work 
rontaina good Idea*, rl»verly worked oal In the ap- 
proved nyle, ihoagh it drd not «inke aa aa partlo 
ularly original. Mr. Liatemann. of rour-*. p»t*d il 
finely, and Mr. Pernbo'a phtnu arcompanlm*> t »aa 
all that that could be. Tb* group of amaller piano- 
forte piec** waa wall chorea ; they were all iiiteiatt- 
ing genu, in fact, and charmingly interpreted, e>p*- 
cially lha Schubert thing*. It waa a ran urn to 
lietan once more to that bright and genial Sonata 
I too of Bcethorna. 

To oar great regret we loal the aecnnd Matinee, flm 
on account of th* atom, and again through other «a- 
gegetaeaie when it waa repeated. Truly it aw a low 
not 10 hear that excellent ptaaiai, Mr. Perry, play tha 
Chopin Sonata; a* well aa Mr. Per. bo', own compo- 
•itiona, of which w* have heard good thing* raid, and 
the violoncello piece* played by Mr. WuU Friea. 

In lb* third conceit wa were ranch in terra ted in the 
graeefnt prelude and toccata by Viaccn* Lachaer, — 
not hia more celebrated brother Fran*, the Munich 
I jichncr. Mr. Lblemann waa hardly at hb beat la lha 
movement, from Max Uruch'. concerto; plenty of ex- 
ecution, hut ton* not altogether amuoth. Th* Trio by 
Scharweoka la a work which we moat hear a^ain la 
order to appreciate il ; lb* atiBCajphera of tha room 
(which Htai to eomtrin* man; obaiacle* lo hearing 
maacj, or *om* f*nlt in tb* «abj«tiv* condition... ren- 
dered it eta Bi*rM* itajmilig lo ua. Il waa of conra* 
well pl*v*d by Feraho, Liatemann, and Wolf Friea. 
Tha two .mailer aolo* by the **mc compceer we found 
charming ; and they war* placed in a congenial group. 
Mr. Ferabo't A major Ktade waa moat favorably re- 
ceived. Thai th* Bcethoien Sonata with 'cello waa 
keenly relished may pea* w iiho-.it eaying. 

The audience, have been large, and many will be 
glad to know thai Mr. Pvrabo will aeon giv* two 
more Matin**. (16th aad Mih of Uiu month), boidca 
(March 8). 



E. Ptrehe, 
lam. 
A'. Peraw. 



fried. A-ief. 



himarlf at 




Fxa ». 

i. 67. Da 



fur tb* TioSn, in G minor, op. W. 

A Aaagio- » Finale. 
Trio N*. t, *p. *B- A minor ... X 
«. Allegro noo triicpo. b. Adaeio. «. 
Seaeno. Molto Allegro, d. AUazm eon fuoeo. 
pint lime in thb country. 
a. Melaneella, G minor, op. 41, No. 1 Satituta*. 
Saeond lima. 

6 Meuurl eon trio, from Symphony In G minor, op. 
.j IF. a. Bt**tu 

Fkettian. 

c. "HuveBetlr and Malodla," op. M . X. 
Saeond 
1. Moderalo, F ndnor. %. 

doe*, F major. 
4. Etude la A major, op. », Ne. » ... E. 
FlrU time. 

Sonata for Piano and 'Cello, op. «, A major . Betthorm 
a. AOagra, ma aon taate. ». Seharao, Allegro 
mono. c. Adagio oantahila. i. A Burro riraoe. 

Mr. Terabo abowi a certain heroiam. even martyr- 
dom, in hut aaleetioa* ; that I*. ha 
may proe* popolar thi 



Max. Ldib* Carrum'* aecond concert with a 

id interested audience to Mechanic.' Hall on Wednes- 
day *vcnlng, Fab. 4. Tb* concert wa* opened by th* 
blind pinniat, Mr. E- B. Perry, with throe Schumann 
piccea (" Aofhchwong," " Nachiiluek " and "Trau- 
mrewirraa "), very nicely and poetically rendered. 
He alao, later, played the dimealt FomtaM [mpromftM 
of Chopin ia a very eatisfactory manner, and two 
compusilloRB by Perabo. Mme. Cappiant herself sang 
a rather sen ti mental On*a e Ca»to rfi " iMltm," by 
Manaocncbi, In good voice and artistic stylo- Tha 
first popil who appeared, Mrs. T. B. Buxton, of St. 
John, N. B., .bowed excellent result, of training, in 
bar facile, fluent, graceful execution of a reciiaiiv* 
and *rla from Verdi's AtlHa. Mir* Ida Kbjher, of 
Piiiabarg, Pa., who haa a light and pleasing high eo- 
pr.no voice, reveled at case in*all the florid paasagr. 
of a "Jewel Aria" by Pacini. Mia. Emma Dear- 
born, of Worcester, ihongh hardly ao mack al esse 
before aa audience, showed sterling qaaiiriea of voice, 
aiylr, and expression in the Aria from / Pwrilam. Up 

mreof ^Thln. butdeemed It astir lo -ifhdraw^ 
that w* can only give the programme of Fart II. 

Arm "Parte." Ttta* *na«rt. 

(Mrs T. B. Buxton.) 
Song. The Angel at the Window . . . 

* (Dr. Allium M. r*idky.> 

(„.) O happy, happy little Bird. 1 

(,., Wmmung [ . . 

(c.l bpeotatson. . . . a I 

(Mine. Luias Csopiael). 

(«.) Pexada F^m." I 

{».) Elad* da Coaesrt I 
* (Mr Edward B. Perry.) 



B- rears. 
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Vale. Arditi. 

(Mite) Ida Mr!-. , 

quel ftaro ttlenlau Qmvt. 

Mm. Ceppiaoi. Mr. J. M. Keel, and M r. 



MCSICAL CORttESI'ONUENCE. 
Niw Yowl, Fan. ». — Sinoa in; teat Mvr qmctnea. — 
comparatively .peeking — haa reigned in mm ■?»] matter, 
that u to nay, none o( the larger and mora important eon. 
carte tun taken place. On Twin;, Jan. 47, the N. V. 
■Juiulet Club gave a eoirr* in Steineay Halt, with a pro 
gramme nulireiy compeer! of Beethoven', worka. A ver, 
etceiwet and aUenUre audierxe enjoyed Hue programme, 
and the performance arte, in moat renpecta, a aaUemcUity 



horn, • lh ofv-lwttra, op 91 (Irel time). Schumann. One. 



>{*■' 



On Saturday evening, Jan. el, an aejdianoe oX perbape 
4000 paraeaia a.eai uM nd in Statuwey Hall For the purpoae of 
bearing a ao-eellad - Sullivan UaUad Concert.'' Tbe pro 
gramme »aa made up of eeeectken. from Mr. S.'a ballade, 
which nre •nog nitn mure or lea* erExt by different meal 
i.te. It ia uri.eee.eary to tueoteon anj owe eapetUllr eiatot 
Mien Wiaaut, who eang, aa one of her aulue, " Ihe beat 
Ctiord, " her noble voeee wal never beard U> belter advan- 
tage taia upon thia oecaaion. although her effete were enilly 
marred lie laedeneo ignorance anil eant of taste on the part 
of her noooinpanU*. who indeed daUlnguebad himedf - 
during the enUre craning -»a ntlnrlj leeexampetent, and aa 
■ tloen'aer end blunderer M «> VV. reeeired an 
i cnah part ef the programme, and, in reapor.ee to 
J, eong a new eetting of - My Sow la uke a red. 
ret roan," by Mr. 0 K. Danieh of thu city. Man W. did 
lanlioi he the author - . pur|ioae and intention, bat the full- 
ueei and etlant of the latter erill nerer he known baeauae of 
the manner In which the aooompanleaent ma elaughtered. 

There erect two piano mine piaye-l in a net-rove and Jerky 
manner, and an nnaroompanled eoeal qnartet, over whleh It 
hi well to draw the charitable (and aadly needed I reil of ol>- 
i ; what can be expected ll the nosrano *Ul incut upon 
r n eemitone there, and the Uaao ia aa firmly 
I la lake the avatyeaite eiiremeV 
I here dwelt at aome length a poo this concert far the ren- 
ew that it *aa certainly a moat curieoa affair; II ronal hare 
been a great peenniary laeceaa. and from the frequency and 
heartinaaa o( the apflanan (everybody received a recall I / 
ebenld ear that the manager, or meeingere, had exactly auc- 
cce.l-1 m'hlUing the tnattof owr »-eallnd m«. C al pohllc. 

On Teenier evening, Feb 3. the M. V. Ph.lhaM.iK.* 
OnTgaveAe fourth emae-l of if arc*, at Oiickermf, Hall 

Top*" **m * 

A ■.' 

*. Allargretlo eno raoto . K ™9 

e. Tnrkish March 

P. P. Qointet, A. minor. Op. 14 



(I.) Two aongr (or Btriton Jt. jf diaaiinn. 

(Mr. K.lgene I/ttning I 

(J.) Riujaneo: • T> Spring" . . . C. A. SrAia.- 
|Bn Solo by ft. A SclllM I 

[ (4.1 German Daneee fr-onr Snlaoert 

' For Maennereh'ir and Orebeatra, arranged by R. HeuSerger. 

(S.) Symphony St 7- (A m,Jir I . . . (Jaroa.ireu 
t ne orehectra, oarin ( to a dieigree-n "it Iwtetsi t:..due 

tor Bach aivt tin mintgmait or tae S.iiety, wm mtJe op 

entirely of mm oittauie of Bich'i orchemra; it t.iilu 1-1 tia 

Heine family, Prn/eMir rroli, Cnila'tor Cltjler aid sine 

of hia men, with tune nickel pltver. frin Clieag.. — , 

thirtr ait in all. TiMir plafknr ahow^l the l«ck of lloiah 

ar»l rcfinem«i.t Intiptra'ile fron the l>rin;in( ti*)llier of ao ' 

many platen wntecorfoinni In playlnj to><tna-i nut they ; 

DiayeJ witli ?rert «re an I «».rit. a .l ,.re er.l mci of ».tv.r- I _ u,. the director of th< Perkin. 

«■< rehetrad. Mr tV*aaj|l1( Ui.i Hie n'U,r>tt, of the ; („, 0l4 |U,„[, hai mjei.Uy rewrel tie fjlloein; Inilimony 

armpbony loo fa< a. it ate* jl to m>, an I » U|itred the | |„ f»» w „f ,|„ nn.nuymeot of bl.n.1 tuuera: 

ojnirait int«4«I betwein thu wmaanel ail em prrcolja Nnar Tuna: -Ian 9 1883 

•■Of &> : In anewar to yonr letter af I 



— Hie nett U lietrnly Cmiert, at Sutler, r.'frw. 
Ova'ifiln, will take pla-n on tVwlneelay eraoin i, Penm- 
ary 4 i. inrteal of the SUIt. a. before annninor I Ilea 
«.»> ««( will pltr the ataj, C-moerto. by Stint Stiek in 
thu and in the U. rear I Cxinrt of the folowiut nrtnr- 
boon. 

— The BTarmfd aiyi: "It ha. Imen dn-ldrl to noal- 
pone the w»n of K15n.l1 op:ra al the (Jl 'V fta-alre by Ihn 
Birtm C'tgltah Oiarra S miety, nndfr the ilireitt-m of Mr. 
Charlea II. Adam., until Mir, tlve U>ior of prrpwin- for 
inch a acaaon mtk : .n{ it necei.try to take further time. The 
ehoru. hai bejn hard at wwk. a id mir pxa.hlr appear in n 

pr»gran 



The male ebirua am( al n raSIf 
harii.^ improved in qitditr 01 In 



u all p iinU, the InwMn 
».i i! l tj U.l cm j(rt. 



Mr. [/Uenut| pltrel a plan 1 nioo u >»ii n ' at, nnlltuu the 
orche.Ua ba^utr tbj ch«M. an 1 orcheKra wail bally to 
anther in rVaearail, Ha alao pi ire I the aicrn.iviimMt. 
Rjc hi. ne ■ eio'inr. or rattur ifrcfi a n't for that mxe 
nearly deajnliea hia renleriii t of the SiNuvinn aonja 
Connlered at auch it en al ir.ri'.le; he ha. a full, qiite 
Btmag rowe, an I an etccUfnt deli rary of the war J ., but hu 
mice Lack. Mnyie? quality. 

Mr Sehtaa il a rery eteallniit horn pUvar, but hia aoli 
wii htrjlyin plwe M tbx protra 0 01. In tee J. the .11. 
may be avid of the S-Vieunn » i<s *1 nir .'di a. they are 
for recitala or for private perform iiioe. 

But the bU.mi.liea, both of IV (<f.>;r> mi in I of lu par- 
inance, w;re eli^hl a. c>.oiir«l with it. mini., ail tin 
old eneiriy miy bo pnKtl of ao.luar MaatawM oo.icert. 

I. C. t. 



we ileelre to inform you thu one of our principal Unern 

I ia n Mm 1 wen. namnl Amain Sehott*. 

" Tola g^vllemui tittiea the ooncert grnnl piano, tar the 

I cm:ert, al St linear Kill, at u, etc.. wVeh w.*re. ia nmaideeeil 
tile hi<!ie.t ail.leee.niil in the art af tuning Mr. $• lott-'e 
tunii.r m aim ar perfeot, n it only fur ita pnrilr, knit in hia 
akill of a> ievUn{ th' ten.u;-pliM that the plan, can en- 
dure the largeel annul af hairy plain. {, Without being 
pit out of tnaa Vary retpnelfolly youra, 

"SrK<»i»\T k % ie»," 



Srr/4' 
. B linr-iiiiea*- 



Mr. Uilh and K. T. P. Club. 
A atormy night waa the order of thinga. 



it ha I ao fre 
I. and 



auantlr been an Tieeader even in ea eiiace Deeem'aw I. and 
on that account a email an lemee of faithful ouna aaambled 
in Cbickcnng HJt In bear aa adm.ralde a perfarmai^a aa 
the club baa forniahod n. with dunug the entire eaaan.. IV. 
thrae ahortcr aeleaiinna were given with a delicacy and ».,Uh 



I received the heart; 

, of the auditor. The Quintet ia a very intereating 

work, if not a beautiful one. and might bare been quiw ef- 
fective if Mr. S II MtlU could have dive -tad himarlf of hi. 
unfortunate habit of v' *<"< v »" ku o«* m ,M "*>onU 
in utter denanee of the cmpoaer'a intenUinie. He ia alan 



addictr.1 to the glaring error of playing l.»tl-.m> wh 
aenre u marked .*.» We avua. [t ia diatcolt ao and. 



how Mr Mdla reoMKile* ei 

On Thnreday evening we had another earning ef Ki^liah 
liWea whkh waa, perhapi. leer aaiafactory limn arera iu 
predacnearjea; at beat two of live eocnli.U were •.ilirely oat 
of trim, and were therefore not en etoeUrot aa they el moat 
Inrariably are Mtta Hebe gave u« a "Crailhi Snug to a 
Sick Child," both the won la and inuuc of which werreim. 
poaed by one of our real.imt organlala and eoenpoem. The 
coco poai lion ia really a eery beautiful con, although there la In 
nee eanaa n certain atieunllly ill a careful mother eingiivg tn 
a eick infiant with her own voice pitched on high A or B flat; 
etiU tana ia a blemi.h merely, and the eong ia really a 



MUSICAL. lMTELUGRSCB- 

llcnn Juarrrr, the pianict, twioe aononn^.'l by Mr. 
Perk (or three ennenru in the Mjuc Hill, with lbs Phil, 
fainnanie Orctiaatra (the iimiiI tin. lor thi. work) ha. 
again been oonpelled to eaujel lh.en<»^.iiiiit for the pr« 
ert, the injury to hu thu 01 bn.ij n« yet .iffl .entlr 
healed. Thi. le a grant duip .iuit u - it to the mutybon- 
dred. who had afcur^ I lick <• tir th 1 erne.; bin It la pre 
eumel that it w.ll o tie- am nut to a i >ther p>ai>a.*-nv.l fur 
a ahart titer of the |M*n.liael plr.a.re- Tie A If* <-'.i~r of 
VTalnaalay elate. - II . injarel (ln,-er i.wdl to all a.iji-.ar- 
ananil but it laimabjilal pai>i. an I In i. on i'4e to toii i'i Hie 
key-h>ard. II.. phrn»!iin oiinlted with Iw . other., and 
It »t> not ■hmtgavl th at Ike « idfiWaiae. nyiall I a.l eo In-. 
Ilerr .In.alT/ wu tu hive hit a rehear.al 1.1 UiaV.i yeitjr- 
dar. a-a-l even een-. .111 thi pi 1111 ferae lie wt* to play. Sttl- 
•lenly all further nreinr ato-i* were euqn 1 led in c>nae| innre 
of a telegraphic da-match to the a'me l<nwl. T.ae date, 
of the p-Hlpni-l anetert. w.ll ml 111 e lie announce I nutil 
Ilerr JoadT, i. atuol, able to pile, T.aa recent eaaengnen, 
ravel wm in a «n.li.;i mill tin pliyaioian a cfrt.tl -ate thu 
the art 1 at ar..l. I n l| lietionaMy bl a'de to a,i 4 i:ar on C%t 
day. namrd- 

— ]( r it iiamel. the diatinguiahnl pdsilat. mat w.tli a 
aerioeu acciilenl in I'n.ridenie laat 'Tueelay uighl. Ou h'a 
amy In the railraal etalioi he Ml ari l bnAe hia leg ll wt. 

Tlivre e-*n* an ejai- 
tlium i. Slier- 
r rowutly re- 

ooeervd fronia.llinmitor/ rhiuuitiean. Peaae'e lam-lhe ub. 
Wki w.l bare the eo trage to be a pianie if il goo. on in 
Ihia wtv? 

— Mr F. lwarl Dmureuther. one of our beet vedinteta, 
fiar three ye ore part a renahar of the Meratletaaohn Q.iintette 
Olnb, enle. u. that he h ta iwegneJ hia mneW.hip (being 
areery ef wnUnnal Irarefiin) and intend, to eettle down in 
Bitton, devoting himaalr to hie atudiea an! to leaching. 

ail 



— The eeveutirth blrthJ.y of Bttl wa. cnlrbratad on 
lh* weening of KeV 5 at hi. reuleuce iu fa n'tcdre (Prnl 
Unwell a howl in a an itt lutereetl.1] mal delaghtful ma. 
which gave great etllefaetl 01 tn all the friend, who aaaenihlad 
to oT-r their grtarlinga. Tue party arranged by Mra, Bull 
wt. a complete aurphae to htm Aiifuar the gneata were 
nearly all hi. wane rieraonal frioode. H VV' Luiirfrlkiw and 
famly. Mr. aid Mr.. Jwin t. KielJs Profcaaie H.rafonl 
and hmUT, Mflame II •-erimn Linlenkmiw. ante of Ihn 
Oaiaeh iniitiater, I>r. Djrevnua and family, fct VV. Sioogbton, 
et-mmiater 10 tt tmia, Mra U. M. Ttcknor a.. I da.ighter. 
' Mr. Tonma. Appleban. Mue Sil.tn II lie. Men Par. Mra. 
1 Vloaa S Porter, Mra. Balea, Mr. E. K. Watera of ton 44- 
' ayj-jaaec, and many othera. The Aaral gifta were very tanau- 
tiful, conaialing nf a eiolla ftn-mod of while floarern, the at ring, 
being of raxaeta, and the nsrew. of red roaea. To 
or Tokay of I 
fin- 1. Mr". I 

thi. wine. In which the health of Ola) Il .11 waa drunk by all 
preteut with wiahe. fur many return, of happr liirtlfibaya. 
A birth lay c I'm w a. brought in at the doee of the evening, 
w 11 ih Ole B ill out. *t at 11, r th U a g«H violin wa. em'anlnVl 
there, a-id am I a g»l deal o( fuu Mra IWreaor Horaford 
w a. ao fortuu at* aa to ftu-l it in her alice. At diktrreut timet 
during tar evening M B ill IreUcal hia gneata to aome of 
ISa very hart gnu, of hi. ra pertoim. Ma lame llcgerman 
Unl-nkrone au.{ In a nut charming manner tnruetn, 
> .a . Mia. IXjeemu. gave aome 

lively feeeoti.Ki. on th- haiaju, an I In hilarilv and beat wiahaa 
to all a m Ml delightful evenim eJoetl- — r.v.naey-ii«f. 

-0. Pr»l.r e«,i.nr,Jm.J),Mr. W. I! Sherw «vl gave 
a private co. K ert at hi. rw.na. 1SI ~ 
Mloeing program one; _ 



hia purpier Ml m letvo for Kurope. Tli-re ee- 
daniin am nig pnwiaU- J.ianT* with hi. bail Un 
we»l wth hia a^rai.ied ankle. Peterailea only t. 



t! - 



On Saturday evening Dr. Damroach'a Oratorio Sr>riety 
gave the 'Vr il, .a with hut moderate arlielic enraeen. The 
only rem of the eoloieta who waa really earwUe.ll en, itvlia- 
putahly, yonr Ihelon baaao. Mr. Whilaaey; he ia aleraie ad. 
mirabar. 

Our wrO known American pianlate, Man Bi.-J King.haa 
raacn rneetiiig elth great erliatac auceeaa. She played at lh* 
Peabodr Cretaeeita in Baltimore, Jan. *' and 31; at lie 
Cnnoecta of the Mendelaaohn Society In Moiilreal, Feb. * 
and «, and it to play la Waahinglon Feb. 17. to any noth- 
ing of her engagement (W the Harvard Symphony Otnaaarte 
in yonr city al a later dale. 




Anuua. 



- MlLWarjaatg, Wta. Jan. II, ltW. - The lolfirwloi. 
wan the pmera-nnae of the 'hUtth 
eirtj firoa Jan. SO: — 
[tj Orartnm 



Mr. Ctrl Meiarl lakee ha plant aa aa 
Hob Tue Mrulel.auhm earn to alert on T.ior.U. but 
uu a long cooewt tour weatwanl, even vieiling Califiirnla. 

— The fifth H o^arl SymjA.iny Concert, of laat Tnnra- 
day, oftirnd leu iiniirtant wor'aa. never belvre h tar I In 
America, namely, the S .mphnele pantnatiqu- ( • Rpiaodede 
it Va. d on Artiate "1 by Berlroa, a pi.,,„ fort, 
by I/mi. Hreetui. plarnd by Mia. J eerie Co-bran 
tbaae the programme inebkied the romanoe 
fi—t ' (ram WM i.n TtU. an 1 aouga by Grieg, eung by 
Maea I— lie llamer; alao the orertnre to f • leian, — too lain 
for review tit 1 . weak. Tue programme* fiar the remainder of 
the are tea hate hern partially aetineiared at (olio an ; 

Satlh Concert, February %t. Fourth Symphony [B tal) 
Bnethovee; 0 *et (by all the attrition), ManiUlaaohn. Mum. 
Julia Kive King wdl play the Piano ('■m-vrto In 0 minor, 
be Saint -Sntma M*aa May Bryant e.U eliag a Smna fr u 
Mat Brnrira •• 0 lyeaaua," and Song.. 

Seventh Coeicert, March II. Pmfaeaw J. K. Paine a 
new ("Spring"! Sym|arr»ny. Mr. MMUen. II Shfreml 
will play the Ij major t-.ncerto, Berthoveii ; and Urand 
Kaataaia, Schumann. Ovtjrturej. etc 

Eighth (Laat) t orw-ert, March to. The great Schubert 
Symphony, in V. Mr. B^J. Lang will play |<n! lime in 
eOmrto by 



C Sharp in Mijor PrelmU an I Fngai . . . 

(Mr, Shnreool ) 
t,n »> n.iti, B Flit. Oi 111. Mn J 

(Mia. Una A nam.) 
II..-1.UI. Ml.ik. X>a. 1 aval J (four hiedal, 

(M.a tea Ida an I F.ea Van Wagennn.) 
, I (■< ) (rehrimun.. I 

j (».l Wamlervi^n { 

(Mr. Charlea F. W.i'aar.l 
/ Wdlawautcliu. ( oo inert elule) . . . 
) S«tur.ir. F Starp. 0,1 15 ... . 

( (oecato di Cmieerto. Op Ml Oa/wal. 

(Mr. Saneatejod l . 
Impeoenptu, on a theme firem Smuinann'a M wnfred 

(for ten pianoa). Op ti Xeaatarke. 

(Mia. Marin Moulonnier and Mr. Slierwood-I 

Ltthvaiaohm Lied Caoe.'a. 

Sonne lenthtH. Op 42. So. ». «n»i. f-Vuaa. 

Op 17 (dedirared 
(Mr. Caarlea F W ebher I 

Ot* 



[i« 

lieh vorzulragra, 
I (4.) M.niig; D.irchaa. enrrgiach 



(4.) M.lae<; E 
I (c.) lAegaara getragen. derchweg lea' 
(Mr. Sfaernnnd ) 
— Utopia ia t be title of • mnaical dab fiarmad in PhUa- 
dejnhla. A eatdrxl local ion haa already lame nana red, on 
tlirard Street above FJeveotb. and al-iut thirty active ntem- 
bera a.imlln.1 . among ttiein anrb avell-kuown artiata at 
Traomaa A IWekeC Henry Ilia boo, Michael Croat, Harry 
tlartih.ru, Wm. IV. .lilchr-nH, A- 0. &nwnch, Henry U 
Tliuniler, etc, and eucb adiacalaal amateur, and raaartaia aaf 
innaic at S. DeeaUr Smith, Wm- Foley, etc. The object 
ia tocial intercnuree b.-tareeai all muvic krea.ig people. artlaU, 
and a-nateera, and to proeade a wart of mutual nviUuga In 
a 1 
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the honored, the eternal, and true, — through inner life ami energy, the determination* and 
•II these to rcaeh the feelings and intuitions passion* of the heart, the situations, conflicts, 
for the take of enjoyment- Likewise unhand fate of the soul ; hut what we have al- 
happiness ami misery, thus to make con- j way* before u» in painting are objective ap- 



HEGEL ON THE » CONTENT " (IWflALT) 
OF MUSIC. 

Th« recent publication of Mr. Bryant'* 
translation of the second part of Hegels 
Aesthetik ("The Fhilotophy of Art") call* 
uew attention lo hi* treatment of art. ami 
especially of mu*ic. The part of the .work 
now translated doe* not Utuch the »e|>nrate 
art*, except, incidentally, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting ; it ha* to do merely with 
the division of art progress into three epochs : 
the Symbolical (wherein man seize* the ideal 
imperfectly, and seeks to give it expres- 
sion by means of a symbol, a form having a 
natural relation to the principal part of tbe 
conception, thus giving rise to Oriental art 
and such half-way productio 
Memnon, etc.) ; the CUuti 



beautiful is conceived 
scarcelv a* living, but 
unchangeable form, of 



eeivahle wickedness and criminality ; to per- 
mit the human henrt to share everything 
terrible and dreadful, as well a* all joy 
and happiness ; and fancy at last to indulge 
jtaelf in vain sport* of the imagination, as 
well a* to run riot iu the euiuaring c 
of the sensuously entrancing contemplations 
and sensations." All this can be done with 
effect, ho says, because the outer world In- 
comes kuown to us only through soiiso-pcrce|>- 
lion ; SO that whether our attention i» taken 
by the outer reality iuelf. or only by a rep- 
leientaiiun of it (as a picture, a drawing, or 
poetry). •* by means of which a scene, or re- 
lation, or lire content of any kind is brought 
to us," it produces the same effect upon our 
fcclinss, arousing within us the corresponding 
sensation ami pus-ion. Hut I must not lin- 
ger on this part of the work. 

In the third part of the Atsthttik Hegel 
speak* of the content and meaning of the 
different art*. He traces a suggestive prog- 
ress in the relation of the material in each 
art to the content. Thus, architecture deal* 
with matter in great masses, seized and con- 
trolled by spirit, which leaves on it the im 
■ the Sphinx, press of its idea. But spirit doe* not dwel 
(wherein the . in the mas*. In sculpture the mass of ma 



pexrancrs, from whicb the observing /, as 
inner self, remains entirely separate. One 
may ever so completely absorb 
-elf in the subject, the situation, the 
ter. the form, of a statue or. painting; may 
admire the art work and come out of himself 
toward* it ; nay, may completely 611 himself 
therewith, — it matters not! These works of 
art are and remain independent object*, iu 
review of which we corao not beyond the 
position of an observer. But in music this 
difference (between the ohserver and the 
work) vanishes. Its content U an independ- 
ent subjectivity, and the utterance bring* it 
not to a permanent objectivity it- space, but 
through its ephemeral vibration* denote* iliat 
it is a communicator, which, instead of having 
a duration of its own, i* drawn from the in- 
ner ami subjective, and exists outwardly only 
tor the expression of the subjective iuner. 
The tone is indeed a form of utterance and 
an externality ; but an utterance which, di 



take 



iappi 
thai 



spiritual, though ' terial is very much reduced, and the form 
rather in eternal and Vhosen is tike only one in which spirit, as yet. 
vhich classical sculp- j recognizes itself as dwelling. Yet the soul 
ture forms the principal example ; the distin- 1 does oot dwell within tbe statue ; the marble 
guidiing trail* of the classic being the more figure in space is lifelesa, dead ; out of its 
perfect conception of the beautiful, and the sightless eyes no soul look* forth ; but it rep- 



exact expression of it in the form) ; and the 
Romantic (in which spirit bas recognized it- 
self as spiritual and separate from form, 
and labors constantly to express in art tbe 
beauty of spirit j that is, the deeper and more 
internal qualities which come to outward re- 
alization only by means of collisions between 
Opposing principles). 

The nature of beauty, and the content (In- 
kalt) and scope of art in general, come in the 
first part of the Aesthetik. Iu defining the 
beautiful, Hegel seems to me not fortunate. 
He says that " beauty is only a particular ut- 
terance and representation of the True." Tbe 
three chapters of this part of Hegel's work 
seem to be worth sifting by some competent 
person. They are on " The Conception [ife- 
griff ] of the Beautiful in General," " The 
Beautiful in Nature," and " Tbe Art Beauti- 
ful, or the Ideal." 

On the scope of 
brosd and deep. He says, t. g., "It Is lb 
task and scope of art to bring to our concep- 
tion and spiritual realization all that in our 
thought hai a place, in the human spirit ; to 
awaken and to animate tbe slumbering feel- ] 
iugs. desires, and passions of all kinds ; to fill 
the heart, and awaken to consciousness every ' 
thing, developed and undeveloped, which hu- 
man feelings [Gemiith'] can carry, experience, 
and bring forth in their innermost and most 
secret hearts ; whatever the human breast, in 
its manifold possibilities and sides, desires to 
move and excite ; and especially whatever 



resents the spiritual idea in its permanent or 
eternal phase, — the repose of the immortal 



da. In 



reduced, namely, to a mere apprarance of 
substance. There is, to be sure, the oil, the 
paint, tbe canvas. But these we do not 
see or think or, only tbe landscapes, per- 
here represented. As Be- 
it, 1 "The true principle, the 
essential content, the centre of this art, i* al- 
ways the innermost life of the soul." - In 
the representation* of nature, what consti- 
tute* the vital interest, the real sense, is the 
sentiment which beams through it, the reflex 
of the spirit, the soul of the artist which ap- 
pears in his work, tbe image of his inmost 
thought, or a general echo of our impres- 



i itself 
1 seized 
which 
itself ; 
of live 
activity 



that the externality t*. I 
rar again. Scarcely has tt 
i It is gone ; the iroprc 
takes its place immediately inwai 
the tune *ound* only in the d< 
soul, which is seised iu its ider.l 
and set in motion." 

The general content, of music is emotion- 
ality as such. * It extend* itself in every 
direction for tbe expression of all distinct 
sensations and shades of joyousness, rerenity, 
jokes, humor, shouting*, and rejoicing* of soul, 
a* well as the gradations of anguish, sorrow, 
distress, pain, regret, etc ; 



painting the material is still further and, finally, aspiration, worship, love, etc.. 

belong to tbe proper sphere of musical ex- 
pression." "Mu-ic builds up no permanently 
enduring structure in space ; it has, indeed, 
no permanent existence, hut whenever it 
would apeak to us must, as it were, be re- 
created anew. Yet in its very nature aa 
tone, and through tbe power of it* motion in 

all motion, the soul." « Even if 
for us a deeper content, or a more 
pression, even then we delight < 
ply in the sensuous klang and the well i 
ing ; or with an examination of the melodic 
and harmonic contents as such. Yet, on the 
other band, if we refrain from this kind of 



ely in itself, and carrie* u* forth with 
]uite otherwise than with the might 



tbe spirit bas in its thought and in the idea 
of the most essential and high, the glory of 



ston*. 

These three arts have this in common : that technical examination of it, and abandon our- 
they deal with subjects conceived iu term* of selves to the musical art work, it absorbs ns 
Hegel is sufficiently ipace, which endure permanently, or seem to coinpl 
do so, as objects distinct from and outside of itself, 

ourselves. But " in tone [says Hegel] music , which art, as art in general, exercise* over us. 
forsakes the element of outward shape and : The peculiar power of music is an element- 
its immediate visibility, and addresses itself to'ary force; «'. e., it lies in tbe element of tonee, 
another subjective organ, the ear, whicb, like in which here the art moves. Consequently, 
sight, belongs not to the practical, but to the in conspicuously easily-moving rhythm, we 
theoretic tense* ; and is indeed yet more delight to strike with the measure, to sing 
ideal." Hence, •• what ia represented through with the melody, and in dance music it comet 
music is the last subjective inurardness as into the very bones." 

such ; it is the art of the aoul [ GernOth], which ' This results, he says, from "the connec- 
addresses itself immediately to the soul, lion of the subjective inner with time as such. 
Fainting, e. g., as we saw, may likewise give The I a in the time, and the time is the he- 
expression in phyaiognomy and shape U> the " 

■ ban on Hsxsl s AtrtJwtlx. Josmuvl of 

ral. IL, He. 1., j 



ing of the subjective inner itself, 
now, time and not Bpacc furnishes tbe 
in respect to which tone ac, 
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- . «'.-. I the time of the tone is like- 
wise that of the subject, so penetrates the tone 
immediately, by right of its. very foundation, 
into the wlf ; fastens there its simple design, 
sets the / in motion through the time motion 
and rhythm, while the other kinds of figura- 
tion (melody, harmony, etc) serve at a de- 
terminate filling np of the subject." 

There is much more in this great work 
equally well worthy of citation, and equally 
noticeable for depth of insight and pictur- 
esque and graphic expression. I have not 
been able to find elsewhere so clear an idea 
of the place and function of music ; and this 
i( the more to be wondered at because Hegel 
wrote rather in a spirit of prophecy than in 
view of actual achievement. He wns born 
in 1770, the same year as Beethoven, and I 
suppose the Aetthitik was written somewhere 
about 1812, that is, about the time when Beet- 
hoven's Fifth Symphony was only four years 
old, having been played two or three times in 
Vienna, and the sixth, seventh and eighth quite 
new. Nothing of Schubert's work was known 
at that time. Bach was a sealed book, except 
the " Clavier " and a few of the organ fugue*. 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Schumann were 
children in pinafore*. 

That Hegel should have perceived the 
vital importance of the time- element in mu- 
sic lends confirmation to my suspicion that 
the artistic value of rhythm was better un- 
derstood then than since, especially in its re- 
lation to sustained musical discourse. 

On other points he is not so complete. The 
romantic nature of music, its inherent suit- 
ability as the voice of love, hope, joy. and 
worship, he seems to have felt in himself, as 

l" 'r mUht °f • b '" ] ° S ' ,C ' But - Ums 

he betrays the hand of the tyro/aV^r..' 
Ibe fact that he wrote before the real force 
of music was understood. Vischer'a A„. 
thttik I have never seen. If now some be- 
nevolent student would inform u* wherein, if 
at all, he advances beyond Hegel. I have no 
doubt it would be a favor to many, as well 
1° W. S. B. Mathews. 



influence of woman — inspiring or depressing 
acknowledged or occult — la lb* strongest in- 
fluence I bat impresses Itself on work* of set, 
which I may term irrespon- 
wc/rkt of art. Looked at in 
of Russian prose, down to the latest 



i, at leaat of the 



Nihilistic new*, _ 
middle class, sppear to suffer _.. 
men from the present unsettled state of that em- 
pire ; and the lower class of women mutt have 
suffered more, physically and morally, than men. 
from the degradation of serfdom in the past. Yet 
every Russian peasant, with mind and heart 
enough to create a folk-song, must ha 
double slavery in bis mother's, wife's, 
sadness and servitude. 

•• TW woman's cause h man's; they riw ar anik 
Tether, dwarfed or god-hke, bond or In*. 
I'she U .mall, .lipht usiuml mieeraols 
Ho. shall man crow?-' 

Russian fulk-poetry is more continuously and 
monotonously melancholy than that of most folk- 
songs. Seldom does it rise above earthly care 
on the wings of supernatural aspiration, or ring 
with the glowing trumpet-tones of patriotic ardor. 
Seldom does the Russian sing with careless sim- 
pliclty of joy or love, or for pure delight in beauty. 
The serenade* are nearly all sad ; the lover does 
not sing to waken hit love, but to lull her to 
sleep, and - to dream of a sweeter future, after 
the cares of the bitter day." Some of the mar- 
riage songs, and those of calling, and occupations, 
too often remind me of Gogol's satirically sombre 
sketches, or of the mercilessly, morally realistic 
•cane* in some of TorgeneTs novels. The songs 
of monks and nuns are among the finest ; yes> 
these are filled with longings for death, regret* 
for shipwrecked hope* and lost illusions, echoes 
of the storms of nature in th* repressed cries of 
the heart. The monk, *eeing a bridal train, 
murmurs, " Alas, again I mutt pray I " and re- 
• the o'oi.ter; the nun, praying for the 
recovery of another woman's spouse, at her re- 
quest, sighs to think that be was one. her own 
false lover. Here 1* the complaint of one who 
ha* mistaken her vocation I 



mighty will, through love and marriage," as it 
— seriously or ironically 1 — said. Another 
rings of the hero, that bis deeds " filled the heart 
of hi* mother with anguirb ; " another hero asks 
no one, not even Mars a herself, whether he may 
woo her, bat he carriea ber off ibe moment he 
aaw be Joved her." In the two following songs 
we find 
life: — 

•• Spak* lbs bogar: •Fairaati 

Small reward it thins far .planing! ' 
Tkougbt ha; • One* wilhla nty dwelling, 
F-sav task maid be thy winning' ' 
8nak« t!,f bogar: * Bate Uioced ok*. 
let CM press thy angers lightly ! ' 
Thought Us : • When the hand It | 
Tbra the heart I 



Spaa. th. bog.,, . Ah. Ikon knraast not 
How or* ktea a lover Meats*! ' 
Tbowghtkt: Iftbegrtnt. me k»m«. 
She will neat permit reran*.' 
Spake the togar : • Here I pledge thee 
Love and troth, eternal duty ! ' 
Thought ha: • Kaws the leva, to-morrow, 
•Wll I too toother beaut* ! ' '• 



" From hit roach the btgw lean at i 
Ivncaleai 
Goes i 

On I 
From I 

Take* her diets', broken flat abeest it clinging; 

Slowly, eofUy, Iswardt tbe> little eottag* Iteming, 
Low ibe burnt a song, tad toaly weapa while singing.' 




LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 1 

BT VAKJtT RAYMOXD HlTTKTt. 
IV. 



Dia« Pobka-u ! * — When the poet 
tedt spoke of Russian art and folk poetry, in 
the lecture to which I alluded in my former let- 
ter, he did not give any of hi* own translations 
of these ; and many persons, unacquainted, like 
myself, with his famous renderings of them into 
German, regretted it. He made a passing ref- 
erence to Russian folk-songs, however, and ob- 
served that their general character was " sad 
and feminine." 

It is impossible for us to ascertain with cer- 
tainty how many of these anonymous poems 
and melodies were actually composed or written 
by women ; yet there can be no doubt that the 



" What will end lie Utter kit.. w, 

Wounded heart, that tortures thea? 
Courage, hope, whence ran I borrow ? 

Death, despair, alone I set: 
Hart I wither, hen I peeuh. 

Like a flower in polar night. 
Where I thought to warm tod eberiah 

Heart and tout in Ion and fight. 
From the world I fled, believing 

Dnty't call my [tie had crowned; 
Loe f , *g> fesying, awplng, grieving, 

Mtaetn I sought, hut hell I found ! 



Here is a short love-song, with . 
most of a morbid " modern society 
it ; yet it was written by a peasant 
baa been preserved : — 

Alt*, my heart, my wounded heart, 

How near art lima to breaking ? 
I Irigu . part, . jester 1 ! oast, 

Therein no pleeaure tsllng. 
Alan, to hlisa that is not bum. 

My lift ...hotly given; 
Againet each Use, yea. every Met 

I yield, my will has striven. 
Why eeek from m* tweet low? 
^ 80 wild, to mrUorSWy 7 



something; a|. 



Russian* are said to be 
hearted in manner. whUe th* 



Easy, haired, htaadeewt; 
And the bridge has numbed, 
That one, heavenward.^ 



Some of Ibe most deeply despairing of these 
cloister songs were written by the monk lono- 
kentij. Perhaps the key to that despair ma, 
be found in this song of bU,- ' 

■'Th. lea break* up. the riven rim, 
Alwur the thort free M«ko* Sua, 

II»v«n, in t2.li msvd, tttmsltuotM boor. 
Curb MmliOwi'i dread, r±?wtn>cti?t Denrw 
Rsaaatiwviri tbr flood, ttnm 



men is said to be now legally superior to that 
the women of other nations. Then why the 
sadness of their national poetry, the gloomy pict- 
ures of their greatest living novelist, the discon- 
tent of their pretent politico-aoclal position ? It 
is true that in a collection of national melodies, 
recently published in St. Petersburg, I find only 
about two fifth, absolutely sad in character ; the 
rest are of cheerful tone, many of them dance- 
wn sT*. Hummel, .ixty years ago or more, dis- 
covered a sufficient number of gay wedding songs 
to make* very cheerful rrjithalaraium, which be 
did In his -Polymelos," an arrangement, for 
orchestra, of Rusrian folk-song*, ded- 
the queen-mother, Maria Fedorowna. 
This publication Is so rare, and so little known, 
that I copy for you, a* a curio*ity, the first, and 
the only, melancholy air among those he adopted. 
It close, oddly 00 the dominant. 

u A minute. 



1 Copyright, too, bj Fanny Raymond Hitter 
» Ta PMlnimu (the IVejnAinui, it the Mane 
t nf the I.u 
m held la k 
rt band-dot, Ifor war), 
» rather admired by the 
the journalistic now. dt 
. i. -tarn IWah„ let-! 



-- -— — , — ., — — 1 Maori name for 

th* Grvanetooe, wbfceh la a prod net of the Island of New 
Zealand, aad which haa atwayi ham held la high estima- 
tion by the native*, tor hatched, thort hand-club. 1 for 
a. well .a for orcameviU. It i. tm 
European tattlers. Ts PuOnimu is 
fiwmt af an Anglo-Mnorl ernlk-msn 

Nr. ' 



Wide nhirbng! 
let not the pitiless waters gnaw. 
And down to hungry darkneaa draw 
Too churchyard by Ik* river. 

Tier*, long, long yean ago. they laid 
Th* beat, the eweetest rlUage maid. 
Heart, when will enaea thy cooing. 



Slow breaking ? 



One of the 
of the >ev*n 



1* tst Her* is one of the prettiest spring-songs I esa 
each find in an old and scarce collection. Aad vet 
Ai- 1 t be minor mod. prev.il. io it: - ' 
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And take thii song of happy love ; 
character U also " sad and feminine 



vet 



it. 



But if the greater number of Russian folk-mel- 
odies are of a resigned and cheerful, rather than of 
a m-.iLil.iJ. character, — though possessing the 
gravity of the old Greek modes, while the worth 
act to them are ao very ofien and, — tliii apparent 
contradiction may be explained by the supposi- 
tion, that in hit poem the maker of the folk -son g 
relate! the realities of Ming, or experience, while 
with his melody he strives to console, to lull, or to 
cheer hit own acme of these tad realities. This 
may be the reason, alto, why ao many of these 
major aira dose auddenly in minor, aa though 

effort to bear gnef with a gay spirit. Ut me r~ heard that her brides? 

also translate for you a few extract* Irotu some ' 
comnunieatiooa on thu subject, written by a 



say to their odd custom of singing to the bride 
for twenty-four hour* before the ceremony about 
the caret and duties of a wife ? Mora neces- 
sary, generally, you will reply, in tit* bride- 
groom's case than in the bride's ; bat his attend- 
ants ting to him a similar lengthy sermon. 
CWitraisf, is 'err « pott ... . 

- When, for tlte Brat time, I heard and saw a 
wi.low declaiming her woe beside her husband's 
coffin, aa is the custom her*. I was deeply rooted 
and surprised. Touched, — for what heart could 
withstand the influence of such a scene ? Aston- 
ished, —for who could have expected such thrill- 
ing powers of expression in an uncultivated Rus- 
sian peasant woman r How far behind this fell 
the most truthfully simulated theatrical sorrow, 
sung or recited by prima donna or first fraoe- 
dUitnt t I doubt whether stage art could ever 
reach the height of tragic despair, Uw shudder- 
ing, stormy passion, the tender complaint of thia 
Russian peasant's song. What a pity that the 
custom has wot been adopted in European aociety ! 
Fancy the effect on ber masculine listeners, of neb 



An, why, my silken hair. 
So risbly flow thy tresses fin* ana' fair, 
U net, in their wa.es, fWr-wTeatba anil gent to aw? 



••rone and kghl end Reek 
bounding rbjihm to best? 
L jour bloom, 



a lament, entoned by a ha 

especially if she heightened her singing by ber 
own guitar accompaniment, and adopted some of 
Lady Hamilton's elegant and picturesque atti- 
tudes ! . . . . During my residence in Moscow, 
I took a walk through the city, and happened 
to pats the government nous* while recruiting 
from among the young tradesmen and peasant* 
was going on. A crowd of persons stood at the 
door, whence I heard a lament entoned. A well- 



traveler in Russia, nearly eighty years ago : — 
"Tb* Russian people are, above all things, 
The peasant, the artisan, lightens his 
by singing a folk-song. If the hardship 
or the monotony of toil they are forced to under- 
take 1* distasteful to them, they sing away their 
dislike of it. Observe the postilion, for instance. 
In rain or snow, aa in sunshine, be travels thou 
sands of werata towards the border* of India, or 
in the direction of the North Pole : like a cloak, 
hit song* enable him to defy the weather. At 
night he keeps himself awak* with singing, hut 
first politely ask* the traveler : ■ Little father, 
shall I sing you something pretty T And if his 
Is not refused, he continues hit travel- 
he reaches the station. If the 



cted as a recruit, and she declaimed 



crow 

had been scl 

her grief with streaming eyes, often striking her 
bead against the wall. At In waa led past to 
twear bit affidavit in the cathedral, ah* looked 
toward* him, and fell to the ground in a swoon." 

I believe that we ean better understand the 
character of a people from their folk-songs, than 
from their laws, customs, dress, or tbeir merely 
spoken language. The folk-song is a more in- 
timate and certain guild*, and the historian who 
ha* not studied this, only half understands the 
people he write* about, even if he be thoroughly 
familiar with their language. There are few 
English-speaking people who, when the word 
■> Cossack * it mentioned, do not at once associ- 
ate it with the Idea of a cruel, half-savage north- 
era bandit ; yet the inhabitant* of the Ukraine 
[are the most musical In the Russian empire, and 
traveler cannot tleep while On. sntgtng «,.-»« Mll IBOre wod er 

tint** be beg. the port.tton to be silent, and he * * ^ rf ^ . wUh 

concert is at an end -, bat after having traveled | |J e __j5 t ^ frM tin fri)lu ^ 



such In Russia, one become* so accustomed to 
singing, that one can scarcely sleep without it ; 
and, beside*, one it comforted by the reflection 
that tinging postilions do not sleep. 

*- During (lie change of horses, or after he ha* 
received hi* douceur, he hastes to some singing 
society ' to practice his voice a little ; ' there 1 
have often found a largo company of men. a 
greatgrandfather bumming through his long, sil- 
ver-while beard, and grandfathers, fathers, and 
sons singing together, the boys imitating tlte 
tones, expressions, and gestures of their elders, 
in folk songs and romances, whose adveotorou* 
subjects, and their melodies, betray their age, or 

else chanting love-songs not let* antique 

The wedding-songs sung by women are unique 
of their kind ; melodiea oa three or four high 
tone* spoken rather than sung. What do you 



I with the 



Ah, why, my 
Bo penadlr smiles, so 
If not hi the dsns* a 

Ab, wby. my lips, your 
Smiles, kinase, tig**, and jssts. ssai health's perfume, 
If not with yewr snails "> •salsh sail gWs ? 

All, nbj, say enarklirig sjs. 
With inoming tun sad midnight shadow vts, 
If not ao another, nutgnst sowar to try ? 

Ah. wsj, aaj busy hsnd. 
So plat tLj pal m. thy tooth so light sad htsad. 
If sot tn sons* lift to saava Joy's gsj garland ? 

Ah, why, my rounded in, 
So tstin a n saotb, so lithe, ao rosy warm. 
If act tn soma fat* to wind Fate • chlefrst dura ? 

Ah, whj, mi thrilling votes. 
So psssinaitts or lender, at thy eboiea. 
If not with thy songs to bid soma soul rrjoiea ? 

Ab, wby, idt psppj sprits. 
So fountain (rtnhl; tow thj hacti 
If not hit delight to waka with thy t 

Ah, whj, mj heart, thy glow 
Of Etna lire beneath s veil of snow, 
If not fee oc» heart to burn throsgh bliss and *va? 

I have now before me a ting 

— a reproduction, from a picture I 
in the Koenlgsberg Museum, of the figure of a Cot- 
sack of lbs Ukraine in tbe seventeenth century, 
armed and mounted, and apparently on tbe point 
of combat. Rough and unkempt are steed and 
rider ; arm* and accoutrement* primitive and 
worn ; lb* contour of tbe mas'* head it essen- 
tially combative, bis hands and arms are enlarged 
by labor, yet wasted by privation. But In his 
formless cap lie wears a flowering spray ; and, as 
be rides, ha carelessly plays a teaseled bandurm, 

— an Instrument somewhat similar to tbe antique 
lute, soil used in the Ukraine; — he a 
through his I 

and regret speak from hit dreaming eyes, 
gaxe bejond a limitless I 
save some happy or unhappy past ; not the bat- 
tle before, not the birds of prey that slowly fol- 
low him! And tbe eye of (he large-jointed an- 
imal that earriea him alto expresses patience and 
fidelity. This rough soldier is surely, at this 
moment, recalling an old folk-toog, or inventing 
a new one ; and certainly it* character is, or will 
be, that of tuoat Russian folic poetry and music, 
M tad and fcs&inine,'* yet stamped with a brave, 
or, at least, a melancholy resignation to the de- 
cree* of Providence. Yours faithfully, 

F. R. R. 




kfu* and M sauna...] 



I My readers will remember Robert ScbwmaiM 
ration, la "Mssle ...d Mseiraane,' re.pers.ng Col. Alexia 
AwolT, cop-wee of tbe Russian national hjnm, and edju. 
tan t to the Car, who w*» s toe violinist, tai whom Sthu- 
mectn and Mendeleaohn met at Leipzig la IBM. - If there 
sea many boob tsnsieara in tbe Ksasisu capital soena srttsts 
nssy learn meet than then they ran teach " Primes George 
a nrndueted an orchestra In New York * Itw 
ea.ale.snrxlj ac^piUhed mas-al a-axLw. 



and 

wild 

will give you a prose trartelalion of one : " Alas 1 
the young shepherd is slain I He prays that they 
will bury him in hi* pasture, behind the fold, 
where in his sleep he may perhaps still hear the 
voices of his faithful dogs. Then he begs his 
soft little flute of beech-wood, his sad little fli 
of bone, hi* fiery little flute of elder- wood, not to | 
tell the sheep that their master ha* been mur- 
dered, le*t they should die, mourning for him , 
with t sn of blood. But let them say that be is 
now wedded to a proud queen, tbe adored mis- 
tress uf all noble men, Liberty I At the wedding, 
the sun and moon carried tbe crown ; the oaks 
and pine* were witnesses ; 
were the priest* ; the birds, by 
; and tbe star, bore the 
is another, which, not ao much, perhaps, 
its superior beauty, as because it appeals 
to womanly fancies, I long ago took the 
trouble of translating. Yet I will confess that 
this ia a free trnnslaiion, and that two or three 
of the verse* did not entirely originate in tb* 



LISZT.' 
(from Grove'. Dldiooarj of Mm 

Thb following is a c talogue of Lisat'a works, 
as complete as It has been possible to make it. 
It ia compiled from the recent edition of tbe 
thematic catalogue (Brellkopf & Hartal, No. 
1M7S), published list*, and other available 



1. Dsr 



I. 

I Symnhonva so Itanta's Weins Commsdls, oroh, sod" fe- 
rasle chorus; da*, to Wagner, 1. In feme, J I'orta- 
torio; t Magmncat. Sonrs sod puts. B. * H « Arr. 
be 1 P. Fa 

1. Cos Faust-Syainaatils hs dm CberakterUldem (nsch 
(Jeelhsl oreh- sad mala cheras: dad. to Berlin*. 1. 
Faust: i Grsteheu (also fur V. T. » bands): J. Men*, 
latnpbsles. Soars and parts: sis* for I P. Fa 8cbu- 

3 7-ww Efsscdsai tut 
Zng. *■ I>rr Tarn 
Wslxerj. Score an 
hands Scho berth. 
« Sjmpbonwebe lriohtornrea. 1. Cs qn'on en tend sir hs 
tnontsarn*: * Tssa*. Lanaaato a Trioolo; X. Las Pre- 
ludes: 4- Oepbeos (also far organ): ft. 1*1 misti hiss; (. 
Maxepoa- T- Fastakanga: 8. llfmlde fusebrs: S Uwo- 
garutriO. Harnksti 11. Hiuasnsehlaeht; 1*. Dvs Idesks. 
Scot, Iga] parts: also for 1 P. Ft. sad P. P. 4 head*. 
•LAB. 

! ,B°°s? u!*l aTJlaw?? A aUrlet. 



Lenan'i Faawt 
, 1st Her 



^ifeiiss,ks^(»I^uto- 
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(. Kat-Vonpfct. for Ssbillcr snd Oelbe Festival, Weiruar, 

1167. Boon, Helllwrcet. 
t. Feet-xlaraub. far Goethe's birthday. Soon and pert, 

also far P. F I end 4 Unfit, Scliuberth. 

7. HisWuriinrs Uwh, for accession of fhjh* Carl of S*xe- 
W**m*r, 1843. Scon; and for P.F.I bands. BAH 

8. -Vom-Feai sum Hear" - 
parts; also far P. F. 1 

I KOnatlcr Feet-Zug: far SobiBrr Festival, 1838. Soon 

and far P. F. 1 end 4 hands Kabul, 
10. "Gandeatniia !|ttur "; Humomlt* for Off*. esfi sr 
la: alao for 1'. r.!ua( 



1, A«i!»»&».Xf .1T«. 



11. Schubert's Marches 1. Op. 40 No. 8; 1 Tratwr-; 
3. Kelter-; 4. rugsrlscher-Maraei | Seorea end pert. 



11. Schubert's Songs far nle* and mall ores, I. Die 
jot's* Nonoe; 8. GreUbea am Spiiinrede; 3. lied der 
Migtion; 4. Krtkotilg. Soon ami pan*. Fotberg. 

13. *' I Ha Aflnaacbt,*' by 8cJj*hfct, far tenor, Barn's chore, 
eaxt orchestra Sean and pane; and socal icore. Sebu- 
brnh. 

14. H. v. Billow'. Met.rks-rantasie (Op. 13). Score and 
parte. I«aeaart. 

18. Feat-March on themes by E. H . te S. Soar*; also far 
P. F. laud 4 bends. Stbubertb. 



I F DopiJrr 
andtimajor 
1 parta; and 



18. L'njrariacbc Ithepsodsru, arr. by li 

1. iaFi 1 iu D.4 la Di 4, la U 

8. la E; 8. I'fatrr Oarnml. 

for P F. 4 bands. Scbuterto 
IT. 

IS87.~ Seen alio far P F. 1 and 4 
13. rUkoca; Maraeh: anapunaiacb liearteitst. Soar* and 

parta: alas for P. F. -2. «, aud 8 handa. Schuberth. 
It. Ungarleeher Sterns Slaraeh New arr. 1874. Sean 

aad parta; ak» far P. F. 1 and 4 hand*. Stbleaiiiger. 
10. « Satet " and •• Hrnsnas " by Brni and l>irt. Soon 

and parta! ales for P. F. Ro-aYilcl, I'-lb. 

II. r»K ri »v lit AND ORCHElTBA. 

1. omoisau 

H. Concert* No 1, E-flal score and parta; alao for 1 P 

Fl Soblr»i.»rw. 

22. Coaerrte N». 2. 'a A- Sron and |«rta; alao for 3 P. 

Fa. " 



bacchanalian revels, with tlx barltaqoe fugue, the 
wonderful slumber song, tba ballad and plaint of 
Margaret, the fairy musir, the superb lore duet, the 
ride (o hell, the cbomi of angels, an wholly inde- 
pendent. Indeed, ao far was the coonpoeer from aim- 
ing at the detetopenem of a clear poeiic We* that be 
boldly rarried FeuM into Hungary for the sake of 
introducing hia *rr*n R *ment of the 
korxy March, because it had proved very 
in (he concert room ; and not content with using it 
once ho employed the tame theme ngain, aomewhat 
disguised, in an incantation scene where it haa no 
dramatic reason. In thla paauge, where Meplile- 
tophelee calls up the will-o'-the-wisp* to "charm the 
maid with baneful light*," Berlio* caused the devil 
to ting in Hungarian — a direction which w»s not ob- 
aerred but night. Little aa the Kakociy theme haa 
to do with Faust the effect, both of the March and 
of the infernal Minact, U unquestionably good in thi« 
glowing aeriea of lonopictunea. Wa cannot at the 
aame of the Song of the Rat and the Song of the 
Flea, with their grotesque imitations by the orches- 
tra ; nor for the horror* of the final pandemonium. 
These number* illustrate the besetting sin of Berllot, 
which was bad taste. Like certain passages of the 
"Fantastic Symphony," ibey recall that dreadful 
chapter of his autobiography, which describes ibe 
burial of the second wife. He was miserable and un- 
faithful in both kit marriages; and when he telle of 
the removal of the body of the Srat unhappy 
to the aide of the second, he take ua into the cbameh 
house with him, and tears open the coffin, and com 
pels as to look on while the fear Ophelia is corned 
away in pieces, — not forgviilng meanwhile to observe 
the agony of M. Bnllos, who ia truly a person of 
sensibility. 

But whatever mar be the faults of hi* method 
of dramatic compoaition. — the tempestuous passion 
which left him only broken moments of repose, the 
tendency lo exaggeration which hurried him far be- 



ano for 1 and 3 P. Ft. 

t> AKlt45GKMK? 

24 Fantasia on themes fi 
Athens." Soars; alao for P, 
Fs. rneget 



r. rniacirAL.a\ 
Meelhareo'a " Ruins 




3. Seaulwrc'. 1 antaaia I.. V lb:. .,mpb«.i«h hrar- 

beliat. Soors and parts: alto far 3 P, Fa. Sehrslbar. 
.(Op, Til. Soors aad parts 



Berlios divides and groups instruments in ths moat 
Ingenious ways ; he multiples the parts which sepa- 
rate and interlace in harmonies of ravishing beauty ; 
he combines different rhythms — haraionites 



so to i peak — with aatcmishiog boldness. In a i 
his melody, rhythm, harmony, instrumentation, all 
are rich, varied, ingenious, poetical. Alast that a 
so highly gifted should not have known how 
exrau, and in the pursuit of so imaglnsry 
u>d pictureaqnenesa should K> often, is Waa;- 




performance last night — tba 
chorus, the animation of tha 



the scene of beauty to 

escape. 

With regard to lbs 
fullnrsi and force of it 
orehotra. and the merits of the four solo singcra — 
we have only to repeat the praiae which we gave after 
the rehearsals. Mr. Jordan, who took the very try- 
in,: nS4e of Faust, has juat left a ncjt.be*). snd bis 



Wednesday, bat he deserves s warm acknowledgment 
for the intelligence and spirit of his interpretation. 
He was especially good In the duo and trio of Part 
Third ; and here, too, Miss Shentin's pure and syrn* 
pathetic voice was heard to particular advantage. 
The Irtdy was also fortunate in her beat song, " My 
Hesrt is Heavy," into which she threw a great deal 
of (rue felling, and her singing was always in exrv I 
lent ia»ti. Mr. Hemmertx wat in the best of voice 
and tuiiits; and Mr. Bourne gave his Rt( Song sad 
his short solo In the epilogue 10 the entire satisfaction 
of listeners. The audience wrnt away in a stale of 




THE ARCHIVES OF FRENCH OPERA. 

A writer in the No*jm says : High op in the top 
of on* of the side semlcirculsr pavilions of the mi,-- 
niflcent Ofrfra of Paris, six or seven Hones ibove the 
level of lb* surrounding streets, are Urn ample spjirt- 
ntiats art aside for (ha archives and the lilwary Af- 



BERLIOZ'9 " THE DAMNATION OF 
FAUST." 

(area, tat Saw lork TMbuas, tse. US.) 
I>». Dasiaoar/ii accomplished laat night in under- 
taking of extraordinary distinction. He produred 
for the Brat time in America " The Damnation of 
Fa«.i," on* of th« mott characteristic. If not the 
moat coloasaj, of lb* greater works of Hector Ber- 
Km t »nd the performance was witness*!, wiih the 
liveliest interest and with many enanifeatations of de- 
light, by an audience which filled Steinway Hall (o 

overflowing 

Berlin* had very Hide comprehension of Goethe, 
and when be undertook lo mak* a libretto for Ml 
"dramatic legend" out of fragment* of " Fauat," he, 
■hewed hb lack of sympathy with the original, not 
only by Ma deviations from the poem but byhUselec. 
thins from it. This, however, is not a grave fault. 
I not try to follow Goethe ; he pleads, with per 



t justice, that he wa* not obliged to ; and " The avoids every 



Damnation of Feust " ought to be judged by 1 (a intrtn 
sk qualities, without reference to the poet** ideal. We 
roust take it as t series of spltndid scenes, cboaen for 
their picturesque effects *nd strong coatraete, rather 
than with any consistent dramatic porpote. They 
i men extraordinary art (bat 
t to tow naturally and easily into 
the next, and yet tne 

of Faust, the 



can deny lo Berliot sn immense force and grandeur, 
of which (be " The Damnation of Fantt " furnishes 
an impreasiv* example. Heine compared Berliot to 
"a colonel nightingale." His music reminded the 
poet of gigantic forms of extinct antediluvian ani. 
mslt, fabuluns empire* filled with fabulous sins, the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the stupendous teniae* 
of Nineveh. Mystery, magnificence, and awful mag- 
nitude are hare: and we recognise all the character ia 
tic* which Berlio* himielf called the dominant qual- 
ities of his music. -passion*.* expremion, internal 
fire, rhythmic animation, *nd nncxpected changia. 
His melodies are not fluent and spontaneous, but 
they are full of intense meaning; Ms rhythms are 
startling and irresistible, his skill in (he indication 
of fine shaitea of expression it exquisite. Hit eur 
prising and delicious combination* of Instrument* of 
different qualitse* show a keen sense for the color of 
tones analogous to ih* del irate ear which certain 
rhymes and (he musical 
of word*. This gift distinguishes hit 
treatment of lb* voic* at well as of the ore heat ra j 
and som* of the happiest efsret* in (h* choruses of 
" Faust" are *ttrihutibl* far lets to th* melodic de- 
sign than to the composer's rare knowledge of what 
he calls " vocal instrumeniation." In (he technical 
management of (be orchestra be surpasses all other 
composers except Wagner. His insdnct in selecting 



the seemingly i 




for . 



ch phrase the exact instrument that beat suits it 



is Infallible. Witness the beautiful pielare of the 
waking morning in the introduction, painted in deli, 
eat* antral tin is; witness the brutal - Amen v fugue 
of th. half-drunken students, where the 



nee* the heavy utterance* of the viola, bassoon, tuba, 
and double bass; witness the dainty device* of the 
Dane* of Sylphs, dying away until the pi*ni»t!roo 
end* with tb* softest of note* on the kettledrum — a 
delicious little (ouch which nobody else perhaps would 
have (bought of. yet now nothing else seems possible 
in that place ; witnet*, above all, the wonderful inttra- 
meniation of the whole of Margaret - * second song, 
|n which the English bom take* the leading part, and 
i (o be th* echo of 



out into long corridors lined with 
are stored (be msny precious musical manuscript* of 
the Opera, acquired during it* two hundred year* of 
existence ; in glan d cases on the top of these pres-rs 
are exposed curtain of the more curious autographa 
The musical manuscripts, and all the mueic in fact, 
I ri'it-d or engraved, sre under the care of M. Theo- 
dore de Ujarie, and be It Is who h** prepared the 
" Catalogue de la BibliotUque Motlcaledu Theatre de 
rOpdra." now at last completed by the recent pabl.ee, 
tioe of the seventh snd eighth pan*. It form* two 
tioul volumes of over "even hundred page* in all. mads 
doubly useful by an Index of forty page* to all work* 
brought ou( at the Opera. The seventh part, covering 
the time from the first performance of the PnpMtt, 
in I **9, to the middle of 1878, sa lo many respects 
the most interesting. In it we art reminded ihet M. 
Entile Atigier once wrote an opera-libretto, Saplio. 
for which M. Gounod composed tbe music, and : 

*4e of a ballel, U Pep,Um, "for whsch 
dancer. Marie Taglfoni. composed th* 
dancing, and it, too, wa* ■ failure. Apropos of bal- 
lets, it is with aame surprise thai the name of Theo- 
phile Gautsrr is seen to often a* the author of ballet 
librettos, hi* beautiful CrartVe, for absch Aduipbe 
Adam composed lb* mu tic, ia an excellent exeniple 
of tha skill with which, earthing at s suggestion of 
Hoffmann's, h« could put ■ fanciful and fantastic 
n the »tage. Among the opera-IibrettiMt 
of M. (Jot, the great comedian of the Coos- 
etii«-Fr*nc*isc, is twice to be found. M. Lajarte'* 
mention of Wagner's 7*n*iuSuuer, which bad three 
noisy performance* In 1881, show* that th* French 
are beginning to get over their extreme dislike for 
the German composer 1 * work. " W* ought to con fees 
that his score conlsins beauties of the first rank in 
the midst of ridiculous insanities. The summary 
juatic* inflicted on it by (be Parisian public is, conse- 
quently, a fault we shall not try to excuse." To th* 
•even part* before the last a 
etched by M. de Rat, and at Urn. 
of the I 
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fiat of French opera — Lully, Camprs, Rameau, 
dock, Spoatial, Roeelnl, and Meyerbeer. Tbe eighth 
pert bu on etching, nine by M de Rat, of th« ample 
ova] room, at the top of the pavilion, ia which ia now 
ranged the dramatic, operatic, terpeirborean, and 
» h "Ixatrical library of the Opera, under iht 
of M Suiter, tha ■HiMfhl. This collection it 
the best theatrical library in Paris, and it it 
"»oih English and German drama 
raphjr an well represented In it, 
and it ia generally more cosmopolitan than French 
collections usually are. H. Knitter blmMlf it our 
authority for saying that, aa ioofi as he has filled a 
few more vacancies, ha proposes issuing a catalogue, 
which will certainly be one of the moat important in 
ita data We are Informed that he i> deal rout of re- 
ceiving all American peblieaisont la hit line, aad we 
happen to know by experience that both M. Nuitter 
and M Lejarte are cordial in their welcome to Amer 



MUSIC ABROAD. 
Losdosj. The chief theme of ini erest during the 
present minimi lea ion, that far, haa been the Shsks- 
apeariaa Comic Opera, 7"aa Taming of wa .Same, 
by Goats, ai given by Carl Roee'e troupe. Out of 
many glowing accounts of it, «e aelect, aa one or the 
•horteat, the following from the fxaauaar of Jan. 17 
(before the performance) : — 

" Notwithstanding the utterly Incomplete rendering 
of Goets's opera when first produced at lirury Lane, 
wit hi ago, thai* can be no question that 
J a preliminary tludy it placed at a great 
; all who will hear the music for the second 
i next Taeaday, at tier Majesty's Theatre. Like 
all true inapiratione of grniat, and aa such we cannot 
hesilale to recognise it, the Taming »f lit Skrtw grows 
upon the littenerwith further acquaintance, and every 
advance towards familiarity wiih ita mnsic reveals 
fresh beauties. It can hardly be aaid to faecinate at 
the outset. Rather ia one struck by the thorough car 
aad power with which the coropoaar has 
h* subject, his individuality of style, and ihe 
r of melody running alike through voice parts 
and orchestra. When all is known and understood 
it is limply delightful to note (be extraordinary skill 
with which froetl haa worked oat and elaborated the 
various divisions of his score ; to listen to the charm- 
ing phrases that constitute the ' Leii-moilvee,* aa they 
appear and reappear with ever-changing effect; to 
marvel at the splendid grouping of the choral and con- 
certed pieces; and, above ail, to resel In the masterly 
orchestration — tuneful and piquant as it Is full of 
scholarly device— -with which the composer haa en- 
riched his score. AU who board hie symphony In F 
will have been prepared for the 'polyphonic style, 
which it this musician's chief characteriatsc ; but, clever 
aa the score raav he, do one can say that aught in the 
Taming of Ik* Sarem. smells of the lamp. Hare, ia 
fact, it an open which may well form a modal for 
composers of the f utate. Ther will find originality, 
without any outrage of orthodox forma. They will 
find every character possessing appropriate meant of 
expression — each, as it were, with distinctive mnsic 
of ila own ; and they will 6ad, too, that it ia quite 
possible to write a comic opera in foar acts that need 
never for a moment boeome tedious to a fairly atten- 
tive and appreciative audience. 

■ The German librelto of Dec' tv^eTipdasfijcn Za\- 
aseuuy is by J. Viktor Widmann, who very properitr 
describee it aa ' freely arranged ' from Shakespeare's 
comedy. The order of the scenes Is changed, many 
are left out, and othera are com pressed, wilb cun- 
tldersble gain of effect for operatic purposes. No 
I can be found with this ; bat the English trans 
of the Rev. J. Trontbeck ia not a thing to be 
1 without protest. Thie gentleman appears to 
sde np bin mind to have as little at possible to 
do with Shakespeare, and to rely almost exclusively 
on his own powers of adaptation, which are very poor 
indeed. The task may not have been an easy one, 
but something better than a mere literal translation of 
German saliences, with occasional Incongruous mix* 

bt 



point oat, in the first set, the duet between Locenlio 
and Biaaea, and the soliloquy ia which Petruchlo de- 
termines to undertake the taming of Katharine; in 
the second, Katharine's song, ' Ich will mich Ktinem 
gehen.' her subsequent duct wiih Fetrochio, and the 
quintet ibai^concludvs tha scene; in the third, eon. 

Ms guests, and tne toccveding chorus — all charming 
pieces of willing, while tha scene between Lucent, o. 
Hortensio, and Bianca ia worthy of Koaaini in his best 
mood- Kqtsally fine, in their way. are the remaining 
parts of tbts third act, which farther includes tlse wed- 
ding ami arrival of the newly.marrsed pair at Petru- 
chio's bouse The famous scene with tbe tailor and 
servanu in ihe last act is treated ia masterly fashion ; 
and from this point to ihe end of the opera, as if (tOels 
had now thoroughly warmed to his teak, vverv phrase 
is instinct with genius and true mtsitcal feeling. A 
glorious duet between Prtruchio and Katharine — 
shrew no lunsrrr, hat loving and obedient — it followed 
by a septet full of ru-b harmony, and thi» loads up tu 
the final chorus of joy and triumph, a fitting climax lo 
a really noble work. 

The opera teems to have been an unqualified sac- 
cate, and It wis repeated during the week. Tha iW» 
tical rVsTftf aayt : — 

" A more attentive and intelligent audience h*a 
rarely assembled within the walls of Her Meje-ty's 
Theatre. Tha performance, under Siguor Kandec. 
ger's direction was admirable fro- first to last. The 
cast of the dramalit fxrtona was. in all instances, 
highly efficient, while the orchestra and chorus left 
little or nothing to desire. Miss Minnie Hauk, aa 
Katharine, has added another Carmen to her reper- 
tory — more than which, her inimitable performance 
of Biset's gypsy heroine borne In mind, it would be 
impossible tossy. Hist Oesirgine Burns la a charming 
alive of Bianca, Katharine's less impetuous 
Ir. Walter Bolton ia an excellent P.trucl.io, 
aad all the subordinate pant are adiquatvly filled." 

The rsresr of the composer, his straggles aad his 
premature decease, are already familiar to many ma- 
sic-lovera. Figan tells at : — 

It it curious, too, that there are two other opera, 
writers named Gotx still living ia Germany. Carl 
Gotx is a chorister at Brealau, and he haa written a 
five-act romantic opera, entitled " Guelavus Wasa," 
which has not succeeded either at Weimar or Brealau. 
Frederick Gots, a violinial, a native of IS'eustadt, and 
a pupil of Spobr, haa also written aa opera, " The 
Corsairs," which fourteen years ago failed at Weimar. 
Hermann Gots, tbe composer of " Tha Taming of the 
Shrew," was a netive of Kdnlgsberg, where be was 
bora in IfitO. Ha studied in hit native town aader 
Lndwig Kohler, afterwards at ihe Berlin Conserve 
toire under Stern, and subsequently under Herr Ul- 
rica and Dr Hans von Billow. At the age of twenty- 
three be accepted the post of organist, recently vacated 
by Kireher, at Winterthur, near Zurich in 8witaer- 
land, and it was here that " Der Widerspanstigca 
Zahmung " was first sketched. For a doaea years, 
however, Gotx wal compelled to bear his disappoint- 
ment aa bast he could. No manager would accept 
his work, aad although his piano trio, his three duets 
for piaao aad violin and his piano quartet bad been 
brought out, no publisher would risk the heavy ex- 
penee of printing his opera. At last his opportu- 
nity arrived, an- 1 -'The Taming of the Shrew " was 
brought out at Mannheim on October II. 1S74. Then 
did the despised composer suddenly awaka to find 
himself famoua. The managers who had snubbed 



tares of prepositions, sdrerhe.snd conjunctions, m 
surely have been managed. Fortunately, however, 
Shakespeare's comedy will be at home bete, and still 
more fortunately tbe success of Goets's ektf-d'irwn 
will not depend on a comprehension of Mr. Trout- 
beck a version of tbe libretto. Whether the public 
take quickly to tbe music remains to be sawn ; hat that 
cultivated opera-goers will at once recognise ita claims 
we fed omsinced. Apart from the general features 
of eaeelleace already mentioned there are numbers in 
the work that require no second bearing to confirm aa 
gesne of the purest melody. Amon,r these wa may 



him were at his feet, the publishers begged 
from his pee. Tbe euereaa of " The Taming of l! 
Shrew " was pronounced and decisive, and toe work 
speedily ran through the leading theatres of Germsnv, 
being sdded to the general repertory at Vienna, ,Ber> 
lin, Leiptie, aad other places. But tha bard work, 
the troubles, tbe sorrows, and disappointments of 
former years soon told on the health of Herr Gotx. 
Two years after his first and oaly success be passed 
sway In a little village near Zurich, leering the third 
and last act of bis second opera, " Franoeaca da 
Rimini," to be finished by Herr Fraack, conductor of 
the opera-house at Mannheim. 

— Aa-raor/on the list of artists engaged for the 
Royal Italian Opera season ia not yet definitively set- 
tled, it is at least likely that Madame Paaliue Lucca 
i play tha pari of Canaea, at Coveet 
At present, Mile. Block, who made to 
great s success last year, does not seem to be engaged ; 
bat it ia set tied that Madame Albanl will positively 
return to the opera. The list of names also include 
Metdamea Petti, Scalchi, Mantilla, and Coral ; Miles. 
Valletta, Tardus, Pyk, 8choen, Sonnmo, Gbiottl, 
Paso, us, aad Pep pins da Mai vein (a aVbutansc) ; 
MM. Kegel aad St. Atboe (rfrtalasttt, NlcoUal, Ma- 
rial. Coral, Sabatier, Manfredi, Gayarre, Qrasiaal, 



-ssc in inia country, si is snviciorv oy no 

ishing to find Beethoven heading the list 
sa*t year with forty -one performances, fot* 
off. by Mozart, fourteen ; Schumann, 



Co toga I, Maurel, Laatalle, TJghetil, Gallivant, Bllves- 
tri, Ciampl, Capponi, Cereciiolo, Ragutv, Vidal, and 
Scolsra. Tbe aoveltiot are aot yet settled, bat It ia 
not unlikely that Norma will be revived for Madame 
Albani, while there ia a talk of producing one of the 
Meemaota Ring series. Two entirely new I 
will, at any rate, be given. Tbe season will 1 
or about Tuesday, April 13, and will last, at soy late, 
till July 10. aad perhapa lo tbe 17tb. 

— To show what composers are popular m Great 
Britain, a statistician has compiled, tor the list of the 
chief performances of the last ; ear, the following fig- 
area : — 

In choral works Haadal heads tbe list with one hun- 
dred aad tea perlormaiicve, slaty t - of which are of 
the Unmah- Mendelssohn i» next, with savesity-loar 
perfovRiames. twruty-eighi Wing of tha Elijah. Stern- 
dale Bvnnrtt eoim-s next with forty performances 
(thirty of tbe Afay Qaeea and tan ul the rVass a a a/ 
Samaria). Haydn next, with tweaiy-ecven, fifteen 
bring of the Cnatio*. Kovslni follows aiib sixteen, 
thirteen being of the &aauf sVmVr. Mai -farm four- 
teen, ten of the Jfay Quere. Then eocise Bectburen, 
Baroeii, end Sullivan„with twelve performs nets each ; 
Moiert with lee ; Cowan with nine ; and Spobr, 
Uomlierg, Weber, Schubsrt, and Henry Smart with 
five each l Cherubim, Schumann, Ben. diet. Gounod, 
Barahy.aisd Hoots are credited with threw pcrformsrsces 
each, sud several othera with one each, it mast, bow- 
aver, be slated that difficulties exist against the per. 
fonnanee of works by such writers as Weber, Schu. 
ban, Chrrubial, Schumann, and others iu country 
towns, and besides the Hat is pruhaldy Incomplete. 

At the Monday aad Satarday Popular Concent, 
however, no ttscft difficulties stand la tbe way. The 
performers are tbe heat ol their sort, aad the audiences 
are drawn from the pick of the Sower of amateurs of 
chamber-musk in this country. It is therefore by no 

ana estonishii 
during the past ' 
lowed, 

thirteen; Haydn, eleven ; Schubert, eleven; Men- 
delssohn, ten ; Chopin, eiae ; Bach and Brahma, five 
each ; Spobr and Rubinstein, four each ; Handel, 
Cherubini, Gdts and Sainl-Ssens, two each ; and 
eleven other writers with one each. — Cat 
Jrfssmeof Return. 

—The Satarday Concerts at the Crystal Palace were 
resumed January 31, when the directors wisely took 
advantage of the anniversary of Schubert's birth to 
form their programme entirely of foe woiks of that 
master. Tbe achems. indeed, very appropriately 
began with the first, and ended with the last, symph- 
oav of Schubert, concerning each of which a" romantic 
tale may be told. rJchuberVs first aymphony, a single 
movement of which was performed for the first time 
in England on Saturday, is an item of tbe ' far richer 
booty ' of wh-ch Robert Schumann so eloquently 
spoke. A aoteal the and of l he score tells ut it was 
written in 1813, when Schubert was sixteen, aad not 
as Mr. Grove, by an obvious error of calculation, avert, 
whaa the composer was " 1 sr on towards eighteen." 
Schubert at that lime could but a tew months before 
bate quilted tbe Konvictschule attached to the Bmper. 
or't chapel at Vienna, aad there he had tbe great ad ren- 
tage of hearing tbe works of Haydn, Mvaart, aad 
others of the older masters performed at the daily prac- 
tices by tbe school orchestra. That be was miserably 
irapecunioee is known by a letter quoted by Mr. 
Grove, ia which poor Frani bags bit brother for a few 
pence to buy bread, and also by the notorious fact that 
■any of his inspirations of that period were lost, 
owing to tbe inability of the lad to buv music paper to 
pet them down. However, there is little doubt but 
that this was Schubert's first symphony, and the freg- 
nscot which Mr. Grove vouchsafed os on Saturday 
raised sufficient interest lo causa Schubert lovers to 
wish for the enure work. Scored for a smalt orchestra, 
and ca.t in tha recognised form, the most charming 
point of ihit section of the lympbony ia the evidence 
it diaplayt of ihe budding Schubert, in the beautiful 
treatment uf the wood wind. Further than this it 
would hardly be wise to go until the entire symphony 
— whscb la still la maaaseript — it placed before 
amateurs. The selection from the " Rosamunds " 
masse, comprising the sntr'actss in B minor and B-flat, 
tbe Shepherd Melody, and tbe ballel air In G, were 
admirably played by the orchestra under Mr. August 
Manna, ;which also gave a reading of tho great C 
major symphony which even the Crystal Palace hand 
would hardly wish to surpass. Mtsa Iilisn Bsiler 
sang the romance in F minor in tbe " Rosam unite 
music, and other songs ; Herr Ueseche! ainging also 
the " Erl King." — /'spore. 

Dm. TO» Bi.-il.ow Introduced at last Moadaya 
Popalar Coo can a genuine novelty : the first sonata 
for piano and violin, aad one of the latest works writ- 
ten by Johannes Brahms Although it is somewhat 
dangerous to judge a work of Brahms at ita first par. 
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fortune*, a single hearing is •efficient In perceive 
that the matt lor piano and violin hat about it more 
of the elements of geocrsl popularity than nuuir 
others of Brahma's more exacting rocnpositlons. Not 
only la in* sonata of comparative b e-it' bat ita 
structure la for lb* nsoat part simple, and it obvtouelr 
see as rather 10 picas* by iu beauty than to astonish 
by ita intricacy. Further than tbia it would be an- 
vile to go until a second performance la vouchsafed 
to the public by Mr. Arthur Cbappcll. If loch a per- 
formance! be (tran thai rear, it will, however, be wiih- 
oct the aaaiatanco of l*r von Billow end Madame 
Ne*ruda,thc pianiat making hia laat appearance, and 
the violinist ber laat appearance but two, tbia season, 
UstMontUy,-/*.*'. 

HtaDuaoK. — A " Moaart Celebration " was held 
at the Stadt Theater, from lb* 1 7th to the x?th of 
January, the coonpoeer'a birthday. It waa a cootine- 
out perior manre of hia operas, — a heallby antidote 
to the Wagner mania I They were gins, in the fol- 
lowing order: /oVaeaeus ,- /» Et/Wkruyif (followed 
by ifeaarf aaaf Sekikamtdtr, by L-Miie Schneider) ; 
Fifan't HtdatU; iMm Junw; C«t /ua TuBe; Hie 
ZatbtrJUU; and Trlai,- supi I inented by a grand 
■rente Fattpul, do bed for the occasion by Hcrr 



Concert 



-A 

oprriu waa lo be held 
in Uipeif. 

Uima — The twelfth Gewandhaaa Concerr, 
January », agal* presented two sym|>hoaie. : Spohr 
in C minor, and Haydn In C major (.No. T uf ihe 
Breitkoof and Hartal ed). Mm*. Joachim sang the 
aria from Ares, with clarinet obligate, the 8paniah 
song by Brahma, " Daa Strlusaehen," by Dvorsk, 
and " Wilkommen and A bee hied " by Schubert. 
Mui Ague* Ziramerxnann. from London, was the 
pianiat, and played the /Yoaoo briUant of Mendels- 
•oho. Prelude and Fugua in E minor of H.teh, Nov- 
elette in E, Schumann, Etnde in B minor, Mendela- 
tobe. The o reheat™ also played an Air de Ballet 
and Garotte from Clock's Ipkijnia. 

The norcliy el the thirteenth Gewi 
waa a Symphony in C by Uerr August 
who c« nil or ted in person. It waa performed with 
arret cere, bat received with comparative lndifference. 
Mlle. Agnes Zimntcrmann played Sterndalc Bennett's 
Fi-ino. forte Concerto in C minor, a charming Gavotte 
of her own <om position, and other pieces, Herr Csrl 

Schroder, a member of the orchestra, ; ig Kckert'a 

violoncello Concerto Both lady aad gentleman 
(lady especially) were warmly applauded. The con- 
cert ended with Brahma's" Vaiiationton a Tbemebi 
Haydn." — HeTfwn Keincck* and Schradlech have 
giren two concert*, at which they played Beethoven's 
ten Sonatas fo» Piano-forte and Violin, Bra at cai h 

b^Trccent accident in 



ViLxtra. — At a recent Concert of the Philhar- 
monic Soueiy the first performance of sn overture 
■o sn opera by Frsns Scbuhert. entitled " I>es Teu- 
f i't Luatechloae," created mat h interest. The work 
waa composed, lo a libretto by Koiaehar, between the 
j ears lalS-U, when the composer was alill almost a 
boy, and has never bees; printed. The fir.t and third 
acts ara said to be still in existence, the manuaciipt of 
the second having arrred lo liirht the fire at ihe house 
of a friend of the composer. The overlive la described 
as being sprliehily and of sound workmanship. 

— Uerr Josef Joachim is just now en* sited upon a 
most successful concert tour extending over Austria 
and some parts of Italy, in conjunction with the 
Viennese pianiat, Herr Boaawitx. At Mdaa, where 
th* twn artista appeared on the nth of Isat moath and 
on subsequent date*, tbeir reception has been of the 
most enthusiast »c kind, the eminent rioliniet creating 
a /..see with hia Hungarian Coacerto aad the Hun- 
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fiftieth aaniverearv of Belgian independence will be 
held Ibis year at BruswU. preparations on s grsnd 
seals having already been made. A hall capable of 
holding some 6000 pernios Is briar, erected, where 
musical performances will take place duriny there 
successive days, tbe first being devoted to old I 
masters, the third lo solo performance* and i 
Ilelgian compo^rs. whU* on tb« second lb* 



LA DAMNATION DE FAUST. 

There seems lo be just now, among us as well 
as the Parisians, what tbe politicians call a " bocim ' 
for Hector Bcrlior. To the old impression of 
unmitigated nots* and fury with which n few, 
doubtless imperfect, renderings of some of hia 
overtures, etc., had prepossessed most of us 
against bis music as that of almost a madman, 
tiler* bare recently succavsletl tweeter experi- 
ences on hearing bi* pastoral Fugki into Egypt, 
ami his noog of TKe Coptic*. And now, while 
we in Boston Lave been listening for tlie first 
time to bis Sympkoni* FanttMiyut (wbicb is 
gentle and poetic in Use first three parts, at least, 
though morbid, wild, an I like a pandemonium in 
the last two), New York, through the enterprise 
and skill of Dr. Damroscb, has been waxing more 
and more enthusiastic over several performances 
of one of his greatest works, three hours in length, 
for chorus, orchestra, and solo voice*. We would 
gladly hare been of the Boston party who went 
on lo hear it ; but since that was impossible we 
have copied a large) portion of the 7 rutiune'e ex. 
(•client review of tbe pt-r formnnce, and will here 
add the analysis to which our New York corre- 
spondent refers elsewhere. 

The legend commence with sn .Wun-'e jaWob In 
D major, } time, without any overture. Tbe motive 
if nrsl given by the viols* with no hsrmony, and then 
taken up by th* wind instramenit with Fsasl (who is 
meditating in th* fields over the new-born spring) aad 
farther strengthened by the violins ; at last it is in* 
terpreted by* ibe full urchesirs, in wbicb the piccolo 
and horns suggest the Kackoi ay March and the Rondo 
of the pssvaauu, and prepare ihe listener for lb* subse- 
quent derslopiosut. The introduction class* with a 
/•a> symplnny of th* violins, and leads into the cho. 
roe and Rondo or lb* peasants, which is of a rather 
gay nature and once interrupted by a G major l"rc»to 
in | tiuse. At this point Faust appears again with 
his sad theme (this lime In Bminorl; bet he cannot 
compel* with lbs gevnrss of the presents. At last 
trumpets announce the approach uf tbe army, which 
passes by to ibe sounds of Ihe Marclse Hongroise, in 
A minor, splendidly instrumented. 

A double bass solo in fugue atyie (large f lime, 
F sharp minor) initiates ihe second part, which finds 
Faust in his study. He sings : " Nothing ukea swsy 
my sorrow." The eccompanirnrnt becomes more 
lively, tbe doable basses play syncopes, and are lol 
•owed by the violins. A recitative comes next; th* 
syncopes rise from C major to A major, and fall sud- 
denly with the commencement of the Eaater Hymn 
\ /fr/'Oiaso asaflcrato aasai, 4 time) upon F major. Tbe 
Easier Hymn is sn exceedingly beautiful chorus, In 
which Faust takes part with the words : " Memory of 



The most Interesting piece of tbe entire legend i* th* 
of tbe second parr. It commences with a abort 
orchestral prelude, which imitates lb* ride of Faust 
and Mephltto through ibe air. At tb* end of this 
passage, which ia mostly executed by wind iiiatra. 

nta with high antes, aad violins, on tbe high part of 

tbe strings, the violins slowly go down into ties luw« 
notes, and Mephisio describe* ia a qaiel and in no 
way demoniacally written Aria in D (i time) tbe 
Incodly banks of the Elbe, «ad then calls upon his 
serving ghost* lo sing F-iuvt to sleep The next cho- 
rus of the Eire* is broad and excellently planned. 
For lu basis it hat nothing at all of a ghostly nature ; 
hot this latter is giien hy a raiddl* pa***,** ia F sharp 
minor (lbs chorus is in P), and several feature* ia 
the arcompaniroeiir. After a masterly continued 
organ-point on the lower dominant (G) the ichoru* 
closes softly. Bat tbe conclusive deep D is c irriad 
through pp by the doable basses and violoncellos 
during th* whole bow following passage, and repre- 
sents tbe sleeping Feast. At tbe same lime the m u ted 
violins play a pretty dance movement, which is a 
shortening of the theme of the preceding chorus, and 
ihU agala Is rxxasionaUy implicated by chords of high 
wind instruments end solitary harp too**, together 
producing a great effect- One imagines the sleep- 
ing Faust in reality surrounded by graceful fairies 
Thi* orchestral numler caw-**l great euihu-iasin with 
calls for repetition; thi* and tb* Hungarian Rackoesy 
March r4eaa*d lb* moat of all th* scene*- Th* con- 
clusion of this part is formed by two male chore*** m 
B-flat major, th* on* song by soldiers, quite martial 
by stuihrntj, eery char* 



happy mood. Then follows a dialogue, in which 
Mephuto succeeds in persusding Faust to go with 
him. This episode offers little masses! aovelty. Next 
It beard ih* choras of ihe drioksra (C minor, {), a 
piece most Interesting and bsautif ul as regards rhythm, 
fall of vigor and IK* ; and then follows ih* <cry original 
song of Breeder : "There was a rat" (1) major, , 
The short refrain of th* chorus, " As if be bad lor* in 
hi* bosom," is of magnificent effect. Then follow* an 
" Amen " fugue, which bad better be left aueriilciaed, 
since tbe composer meant It for a joke. It is to be 
pitied that composers of Bsrliot's standing mate such 
jokes; one feels inclined to think of " soar grape*." 
Mepb sio asks th* drinkers' permission lo sing a ditty, 
wbicb is granted, aad he sings Ihe song of the " lloyal 
Flea " {aUtyrrito am statu, }, F major), initiated by a 
powerful crash in ihe orchestra Bcrliot goes, perhaps 
a little loo far in tbia song as regard* painting music, 
since be puts the task apon lb* rtolia* 10 imitate roe 



In Ih* third part we tad Fans! in 
Altar a sweet prelude. Mephuto 
ber approach. Faust hide* behind the < 
Margaret ting* tb* "King of Thult " (F major) la 
this th* composer succeeds Ira* than ia the humorous 
psasages, bat at the same time the obligate accom- 
paniment of th* viola (well played by Mr. Friach) U 
very effective. After tbia song the sc 




ballet In D contains passages of 
the wildest effects Now follows perhapi the most 
original song of the whole work, Meph'isio's serenade 
in B major, with guitar-imitationa, consUting of 
|*txicato arpeggios of tbe ttrtng quartet. Aacwanale 
brings lb* third part to a close. This commences 
with a Duo between Faust and Margaret, aomewhit 
in th* aryle of " music of tbe future," which leads to 
a irio by the enirfce of Mephisio, and is heightened 
to a good effect by a chorus of dtisen* aad work- 

Thr fourth and last part commence* with Mar. 
garet'a song : " My heart it heavy," wbicb fells from 
the simple and natural poem Into a somewhat theatri- 
cal tone. Tbe translation consists of oin* verses, for 
which tbe composer did not repeat the melody, bat 
composed the whole song. After this song the sol- 
diers' snd students' choru* it repeated, and i* then 
by a recitative of Margaret ia which .he de- 
■ sheerves of th* friend. Afterwards Panel 
is found In a forest, singing of the gran deur of n a lu re, 
when Mephiato joins him and I peaks of Margaret'* 
misery. Faust demands of lbs devil to save ber, 
which tbe latter promises after Faust has signed a 
contract- Both now mount black steeds to ream* 
the sinner. Here the orchestra splendidly describe* 
thai different scene* and incrdeola. How they pas* a 
way eroat before which peasants are praying, how a 
monster persecutes them, bow skeletons dance, ate. 

[Hers the MS suddenly comas to sn rod. 
missing leaf wlB fallow ] 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

HattvatD Musical. AsaoctiTton. — The fifth 
Symphony Concert, Thursday afternoon, February 
I J, drew th* fallaat audience of the season, pertly 
owing, no doubt, to t 
I — 
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t. Overture to - Flilello," In E 

ft Keestatlve and RocntiK*: •• Selva „,..-, • 
(Estates /oWl), from •• Culllniiiwe Teg " 
M m Louaa Homer. 

J. Plans forte Concerto, In F, Op. SJ (Fint 

lira* hi America) Umt Brom*. 

AUign com /bees. — Andnnti. — AUtyo ro* fuotv. 
Mast J«li CocWtn. 

4. Songs with Flano-forta Grieg. 

a. lek lathe dleh. 
4. Weadsrenderusig- 
e, Ereltt Ifegegnen. 

Mm Louie Homer. 
A. Symphonic Ftntaatiqne: "l.'Epiaoda de la 
Via d'aal Artiste,'" Op. 14a (First time In 

Boston) #<rtur ftni.i 

Beethovens bright overture, the fourth and last of 
Ihe Lumen Kri«, til played with epiril and pre- 
cision, making a wholesome, lively opening, Is Mm 



I tlx lest and larger half j>f th« concert. Tbe 
intervening Kilo performances were big hly intereeling. 

t lb* port of PenerO|« ao aril in 



the recent performance of Odjunt by the Ceiilia, ap- 
peared now for the aarcond lime only in a large cun- 
cert-hall. Her face and figure, tomcwhat tuggettive 
of tbe yoang Jean/ I.ind when ahe grew radiant in 
tbe light of her own tinging, eeemed full of music and 
a native inttinel of lyrical expression, winning tyro 
1 1: ■■ at uno*. Yet tbe struggle to 



ie of a beautiful qualiry in the higher 
rich, and powerful ; but the lower tones eecmied to 
lack aubatar.ee and were oftrn indistinctly beard; 
this may bare been timidity. We heard the "color" 
of her voice throughout it» principal ranee com- 
pared to that of ber goblet) lialr. Her delivery of 
the recitative from William TtU wae well conceived, 
dramatic, and refined ; and ahe sang the noble me] 
ody of the Roeeinl aria 
taate and feeling. The pood 

by her delicate, Bne rendering of the 
by Grire. >» *hkh ihe letbrr diffi- 
call and by no meant commonplace eccompanimen ta 
were eery nicely played by Mr. Preston. 

The Concerto by Loaie Rraasin. a teacher of the 
piano at the Brussels Conservatory, ie a graceful com- 
poaition of a gentle, t<aatutal character, mnaician-like 
la form and trraitaent, but of no great strength or in- 
tensity In lu ideas. It flows on very evealy. and ia 
i (eo far at we know) among cooccrtoa by iu 
theme through all three move- 
Bieata. Tbe Andante, indeed, U hut a continuation, 
without penae, of the ft rat Allegro, only In a tlower 
rhythm, to that when it began moat liatenen fancied 
it to be bet a momentary Blackening of the tempo. 
Thla ia tbe moat chermlng portion of the wofk. The 
finale, to be tore, itarta off with a new and brilliant 
motive, which, howeeer, peoeee to be only episodical, 
for it toon relapaw into the original theme, and that 
rale* to the end. The Concerto, aa fir at the piano 



execution of Mitt Cochran. Had 
the great hall been equally well tutted to her, and had 
the full ore hen ml accompaniment been teat unremit- 
ting, tlM would hare been heard to belter advantage. 
Her interpretation nf the work alios ed taate, intelli- 
gence, good culture, and ttfiemb; the only want wu 
of physical atrength euflcirnt to prevail in that great 
apace. Bat the yoaag lady waa playing for the fint 
lime with archeatra t the hat talent, and her day, no 
doubt, wilt come. Great lnicrfj.1 waa thown in ber 
appearance. 

Tbe programme Symphony of Uerlioi, of courae, 
wu the marked feature of the concert. Tbe pro 
gramme, or iu subetunee, in Schnmann't words, we 
have already given. It undertaken to deacriba the 
dream of a love-eack artitt, who hat taken opium, and 
It in flee parte, — the Ant sentimental, tbe raycotid gar 
and (entire, the third pastoral, tbe fourth and fifth 
grim, fuawreal, ending in the wildest, eeemingly cha- 
otic, hot by no menne formleaa, Witches' Sabbath. 
We ware agreeably ditappointed in the freedom from 
extravagance, the abtsnee of all noise and fury In the 
three gentler movements; through them all theaoltlcr 
I are held In at abtttmiontly its in the 
two third, of Dm GioMJmi. In el! 



mentt there are many delicate poetic beautiet, 
ing melodic peerage*, and many original and lovely 

ihe wood wlod. 

Part I. (" Reveries, Peaeiooa ") begin t Larye, in a 
vague, uneasy, melancholy atrtla, well tnaweriag to 
the compoacr'a idea of retllett love without an object. 
Then cornea in the avefoc/y. which typifies the loved one, 
end which becomes the connecting thread throoghoat 
the Symphony. Thit melody la well pronounced and 
clear, and of contaileribit length ; we meat any It 
eetmt to nt a li'tlc studied, artificial, and of a sickly 
hue. But it answers the end of convenient diimern- 
bermcot and working up through many ingenkme 
contrapuntal device*. The Allegro i* 
tender, delirious, peaceful, and eerkme hy 
Merely at nantic it it very inicreatiag. 

Psn II. (The Ball) starts with s fre-h and 
ing Welti tempo, which grows a little a ague at It 
goes on ; hut the movement it a happy relief lo the 
dreamy trntiment of lite) flrtt pert. It hat two harp, 
ptttt, which were here cleverly represented on piano- 
fortes by Mr.era. Preston tnd Fenolloaa. The aaeJ- 
orfy, the loved one, reappeart amid the gay fettieiiy. 
There la a certain luscious, tcntnutu tone-coluring 
throughout. 

Part HI., Adagiv, it pastoral, a scene In tbe field-, 
opening with a mai-eVt rwr&et, answered in the dis- 
tance on two English hornt. A warm, freth, charm- 
ing tone picture of Nature follow* ; the dreamer la 
happy, till tat, the melody, appear! again, when 
donbtt and fear- croet the tunny plctnre like thadowt 
of dark cloud* Much of thia mualc heart retcnv 
hltncc to pattsget in the brook-M le scene and tbe 
finale of Beethoven'a Pastoral Symphony (Bcrliox waa 
full of Beethoven enthuuum at that time). Then 
Ihe tbepherd meloily it returned but not replied lo; 
for ihere are tounda of distant thunder, msrveUootly 
well rolled up by funr lympnni and other drums, for 
which Berilot, who bad tludaed all tuch mean, of ef 
feel more carefully than any other man, gives moat 
I minute dlrecilunt in the tcorr. Day diet oat in ti- 
, lence. The oliole acme wat wonderfully graphic, and 
the bnth of the whole audience complete- 
Part IV. He dreamt he hit killed the Beloeed and 
I it led to execution. Tbia JferoW da Supplies brings 
> In brata enough, with all the low and murky reed 
tones, and combines all eounde that are grim, coarse, 
nithleia, terrible, and atari ling. You bear the heavy 
fboUtrpt, and the confuted crowding in of the multi- 
tude at the proccaeinn nrara the fatal apot. A por- 
tion of ihe March, howeeer, ia In a brilliant and 
triumphant ttrsln. which tonndt like Meyerbeer, bat 
Uerlioi war before him. The love melody beginv, 
hut ia cut abort halfway hy the fere of the fatal axe I 
Then it a eeetain terrible faacinalion in til thit ; it 
it done aith contommate tkill of inttramentation, 
and great originality of Intention ; bat " Matte, 
heavenly Maid," haa fled away when.we mutt listen 
lo aarh thinga, and it it not wholoome to hear much 
of the tort. 

Part V. The « Witches' Sabbat h Night " it worse, 
— all pandemonium let loots, in fact. But lbs worst 
thing aboot it it that the merWy, ihe ideal object of 
the dreamer* a love, appears in ihe midst of it eophia- 
tieated, tortured, and degraded Into a merelricioaa 
vulgar dance-tune, full of frill* and irillt, enough to 
shock a tentitlve imagination ; who hot a French- 

"'a' rlrelm, or published It in m<uk J" it he 'hid 
dreamed it ! 

The liarleaaque parody of the fh'et In*, at first given 
oat by the hessa in grave plain chorale, with the ap- 
palling accempaniment of tbe sloe y«ae6re. or funeral 
bell (here represented on a grand piano), then put 
through til aorta of grotesque variations, and finally 
worked ap together with the reckless /feaufe of lit 
SnUaA. ahowa wonderful power at a mere tenta- 
tlonal extravaganta. Sot It ll wholly without form 
and void; there it a long /aoofo paaaage, almotl a 
regular fugne, in the coarse of it, which again auggsata 
Beethoven, that It to tay, a similar orchestral paaaage 
which occurs during the choral finale of the Ninth 
8ym phony. — The final rout it beyond all power of 



The conductor (Zerrahn) aad 
great praise for lbs really excellent performance of 
thit iirange and extremely diawcnlt work after only 
three rebearasla. All the com poser 'a manere direc- 
tions in the score were acrapulooaly obeerwd. to Car 
nt it waa possible « itbout a much larger orcheatra. 



Ei-Txarx. 



For tbe third chamber concert, Wed- 
>, Feb. 11, the New York Philharmonie 
Club | Mora. Arnold, Gantbach, Gramm, and Wer- 

violin, viola, and 'cello. The Aral, Beethoven, No 10, 
in K-flit, it exiiaiaite)y beautiful and full of tootle 
and original ideaa.rapeciully ihe Adagio with Itt kpir- 
itusl variaUun* aid devi-kipmcnt uf theme. Those 
who were aomeirhat )are]inred and who followed the 
movement, cloaely, were profoandly itiiprvsted and 
drllghted . hut it la not a thing for tu|«rfieial, carelats 
Iwaring. Tltt interpretation wot ai^eecistive and 
well nigh faultless. And ao waa that of the A I 
quartet. No. 3 of ihe Oiree comprelng Op. 41, by ! 
matin, which waa mure readily appreciated by a lanja 
portion of the audience. 

The fourth concert, Wednet 
offert one of the last quarts 
minor, Op. 138, and one by Mendrlasobn in D 
Op. 44, No l.with the tame interpreter*. 



y evening, March 10, 
by Beethoven, ha A 



Ma Pax a so hat given two mo 
citalt.of pianoforte muafc during tl 
himtelf the aole interpreter. Or that* I 
furthermore announce! aa evening concert for March 
», when he will be satiated hy aereral of the orches- 
tral mu.it ant in the production of u Octet by Bar- 
gi.L 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Saw Yoax, Fan. 83.— Probably the asset rotable event 
of the preeenl musical teaaon hat been the pmdaaetiaii of Btr- 
llea'a Oaaaaviilaes de i'«a«t b; tbe Syatpkony Sseiaty. 
Much money and labor aavt hem npewded upea it, and lit 
aueeaaaa, both artistically and pecuniarily, baa beea anoat 
gratifaiug to the prunniten ef the beat lateeesta of las atari - 
aty. On Wednetdav eveeiiaag, Feb. 11, a full rehearsal waa 
attended by eesat aighleesi hundred paopaa. At the pub] at 
rehearsal on Ihe nett day (Tkwrtdty, Feb. IS), Ihe haul wat 
full, and on Sslsrday evening. Feb. 14, the coa^ert-mom 
waa crammed to lurTucatlon. Ky univeraal desire the D*m- 
atation waa repeat ad sa Wednesday evening, Feb. 18. and 
ia again lo be gives en Wedtaaaday easnUag, Feb. SS With 
regard to the work Itself I prater u> give ae opinion, and I 
tend joo herewith a etrefulla whttan erltaeu* by an aecoen- 
pliaaed mwaician, sbote aeunien la mtatlnal, and who aa pee- 
ftctly fstairtt In rtprvaauag baa gniulane atntimenU. 

On Tbareday evening, Feb. 17, the bVeotlro Pbilhar- 
naunie Society gave Us roarlh eonotrt with the appended 
progTsninae* ■■■ 

Andante and Fugue. C minor 

| String Orc htst r a.) 
Aria: " II mio Tasoro" 

(Sg. BaManta ) 
Fourth 8jmcJaor,y, B flat. Op. 40 ... 
Orerture: •• Penuesilea," Op. » . . . . 
Aria: ' Nasm al boaeo " 

(Mils tWoees.) 
Introduction and Finale to « Tristan and Isolde ' 



Afoairt. 




//a Wrf. 



The performance of the aympb 
U preparation of any of the on 



rf'irewer. 



ful preparation of any ef the oeebeatral numbers. It was 
played with great fltiaab and unity of purpese: albeit, Mr. 
Thomaa bat tonae aiogular wbima with regard to tempos. 
Still, aaaua thlasja are matters of tndivtdwa] cooeeption, and 
I do not inbred to be hypercritical. In the Colder. art, owe. 
Urn and la the Wagner selection there were many erudi- 



tie. of neeution, and It ia to be regretted that they could 
'^j!irJr^m^r^^<>^'^^»' P>e"» ale 



The Toesusla wets successful In aeruring 
as acmes, and It ia to be supposed that thit was a (Tretl/ring 
fact to them, even if theu- efforts wen less satisfactory to 
critical tars. 

The stage wat adorned, at usual, with etifaieiu nowtra 
and growing plants, aad there area that air of rennswaeot 
es in ail the detain that at once snakes It evident 

is the animslk.it apart! 

In the getting up uf these very altaseUce and plsssturaide 
entertainments. In the INb concert ne ehall have Scan. 
beet's C major Symphony. Mctadeeseahn'e -Mldeuasmsr 
Night s Drwaai " muslo, and a Sbvonk Bhtftedy (Op. 44. 
No. t) by Dvorak: 
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and M Saturday arming U» Nr. 
Society e concert with thfa 




be pn aa the mart 



(String Orrberrra- ) 
ny , B lei. Op. n . 
F minor. Op. n ■ 

(it J«H<r/-> 

Introduction an.! Finah: Tristan and IaJde " Wap-wrr 
The haliais of l be eianing wu JooadYs del.g MM b>Ur- 
pretation of Chopin's wonderful tone end paver The set 
lit wee stiil wffcring from hie unfortunate difficulty srttk 
Ik* fnrishTgar of hie right hand, end bt wore upon it e 
leathern tm U> protect it from en; sodden knock against 
Ike kej i . HwmSorjptd ej be vie, ' 
cblicioua reoderu, R of tkt < 

I bar* often aid, be neerr forore tlx torn of 
, but yet erery Dote la perfectly clear and die. 

Swbeb kie shading fa perfection, end kit wee of tba 
sear* than perfmt- Nothing like kie pais* playtser 
naT been beard in Ike oosoarta of thle estirtr, and tba 
large end etleotiw aadienot (are eridene* of lla 

' I'l roappaanaM; tain l.e limply bowed 
In Ike cuodeel a>a 7 that la one of kie Matt at-' 
but Ike appliejH oMtssaikng with 
and pereulency be pissed l-iat'e Hu:e> 
(wttk orebaatral accoaapanioienta I In a aaoal 
laai and ekaotie at tbe (antaaia a, it really 
' kit daft latere, a aaamlloualy rfhetira and 
The Inalssbfa auditor* applauded 
aratk then tbe, bad ekoera la tka 

to Ibaar mmprahctasnii). bat JcewtTy, probably wearied witk 
bia eeTurta, declined to play again, although ooccpeiied three 
to bow hla sckno. ledgiuenta. 

Joaaffy li anoouueed for a eeriee of four chamber maaic 
i la) begin so Weslnnsday, Merck J, and to lermi 




». Beeitetir, and Air from » Figero'i Wedding." 

Has Miry Kelly, rUrOeot of tbe Cooswxealory, Ural year 
r. Piano- trio, E fiat aasjeg. No. 7. 

For piano, siolln, and eiola. 

Mr Rem J, 




thorn mho an wise enough to attend ihim. 

I $m4 that I hart omitted to norr-tion thai on Wtd*>ra~ 
4a- aftarnooo, Fob. It, Mr. T W. Morgan (argute) Hid 
Ulm M*md Mcrgn (barpltf) baa-an (at Cfckker,ng UaJl) 
■ of fift orftvn and harp mtUioari to bt fi-an on euc- 
i Uvch IT. At Uw 
I an «Tuiff«nMS)t of a 
portion of beet bore. ,'i to~eallad ■ Moonlight Sonata,*' aod 
man- other good tblnf*. It ni not tut fcrtuua 10 bo 
prooMit, bat I ahall darvbtioett bcckT tba ramaiminf four 
aan girt roar raaden a better idta of 
a, whit* open *p a MM fcald of muakea! 



BaLTiMoaa, Feb. •. — Tta frit Paabod; Sjmpbooj 
CoMart oa tat Ilrt utt. gm-e tat foUo-xing progTamar — 
tao S-Bphoor, C tnajor. No. % Work 

Ift. Anion Jtmbmttein, 

AUafro maaaloao — Adagio non Unto — Allegro. 
— Adagio. — Allegro aou fuoao. 
I leaOodo fp*fn ttia violin aotrorrtii 



Work €4 .afrWriajOwVa. 

Traaacrfoad for the piano by kfadaaaa Rrrtf-Kirif . 
a. HBitfariaa Rhnpeodr, C -**erp miner, 

No 9 *•.**.. 



>. Song, with piano. 
uEa. Vklarwrufl." 
M AnfMlio del bean 
" Do biat via cine Bluaaa." 

Mr. Pram lUmnatii. 
Rakl of tkt Viklnga. Oartara to a Horn 

draaa. Work St >- -4 Nmrtmrn. 

Coeapoaed nrl. 
Tka erekartra, M ttalad in a Connor letter, hat been k> 
ereaaad to aboal fcety peeoae. and, under tka diractlon 
of Mr. Uaiarrrtk, Intarpretad Ike orebaatral erlectlona aa well 
ae eeigbt bare beea aipected for aa opening night. Oar 
naairiane bare ae little good orebaatral couek to play tbe year 
round, that it alwayi raqulraa ana or two rooeorta to produce 
Ike aeoreaarr eperlt and put tbean Into proper aocord. 
Madame WK 



ckel. etodant of tbe Conaerrelorj, fourth 

c. r. 



Cmaojj, Fab. 11. — Since any bvet note lo tbe Jckiiliial 
quite a Dumber of email muiaeal entertain oienti ban taken 
place, and otbert bare been eniiouoead ai bctng of uncotnnmn 
iiilcrcat. Mr. Emil Uebliog gare a piano-forte recital 
in tbe early part of the month, at which be performed, be- 
etdee a number of ecnallcr piece., tba F minor concerto of 
Cbopin, and with Meaan. Lewie and Eichbeim. a Trio by 
Haydn. He wu aoaotnpanied in tba Ccamrto by a itring 
quartet and a arcond piano-forti, whkh wat played by Mae 
lugereoil. Tbe audimre wee an n tonal ad oart, and gaea 
ervdanoa of a full appreciation I bare a number of tbvae 
epokan of tba impreaaion that Mr. Uabllaaj't phrtag left 
wilk me. and I atill retain eoy opinion that be inuat be 
tli mil villi tka briaiant ratkar Ikau tka amllnnlal play, 
are. Hie lacknlqw H idi n .a m far eery difficult work, and 
tkara It a aartaln brilliancy about bu playing that plaaaae 
an audienca. In tba more delleala chain of art, where Ike 
dean maanlua. of amUmant are u be loUrprwlad, there 
aaenie to be much that it locking in hie playing. Oradetiotta 
af tone an there, and many paiaagea an flvaa with a 
graneful inlant; but it aaexna like oierticer Ike muaic from 
tba otucada and adding to it an outaida polnb, tnataad of 
nuking the inner meaning aram a tiring realitj. In a 
limpet word, it la muue aa moremanl that I bear ratkar than 
a aoultnl uttarwot that bnatkea out uaic-factwna which 
touch Ike emotional natwn and qiuckcn it into irnipathetie 
Ufa Tot 1 am glad that Mr. LieUnig, amid bai many 
dutiea aa teacher, kudo time to prepare theee roc. Lais far the 
public, far w« bare far loo little of thia kind of nioala in 
our city. 

Tba bat Chamber Concert glren by MUn Infcreot, Mean. 
Lewb and Eiohhaim, offered Uw fallowing programme: — 

Quartet, Oral Tana*, Op. M . . 

Landbr. - Men oat.— 
(Ml— lugereoil end Lawb. 

halm.) 

toO«l~ , . 

(Mbl Ingareoll and Mr. , 
Quartoor, for SUinga. IJp. 1«, No. f, . . 
* (TkwtUiMlnCkbaco.) 
DM Mttlbrln. — Ok kfubb. 
(Maam. Lowfa, Mukbnbarg, Meyer, 

Quintet, Op- lit 

(Firat time in Chicago.) 

(Ubt 



Raf. 



!-Klng pkytd bar transcription of tba Mm 
I Vlolm Concerto, and tka Uatt Rhapeody wilk won- 
derful preebton and apirit Her technlml ability b gnat, 
and aba playa witk an amount of power quite aetotuthiog 
for a woman. 

Mr. Fran* Rrmmerta did not meet witb bb uaaal eoeceaa 
la tba Uatt Kofi. They were evidently not far him nor 
he for Ikcea. 

At tka thirteen tk 
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Strlng-trlo, C n»Jor Work IT . . . . 

For tan riolia* and riob. 




llnr.1 year, 
A. Jfoowrt 
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It will ba am at % gbnoa that Ike modern aebool of 
nun wee giron a bearing on tkb oomaion. Tit tka par- 
fcennanca pro ted lo ba very inlerrating, for it gore at tka op 
poruuty of bearing what aome of tbe coenpoaan of today 
an dcang for art. Tba performen piayed ooo amore, and 
tba hour waa rery anjoyabb. 

At tka preeent time we an baring what an tanned pop- 
ular conaerta from Mia Emma Tbunby and troupe. On 
Friday Erening tba fin* prrfarmanee in Cliicago of tiil- 
mora i - baraujraxired National Hymn " railed •■ Colum- 
bia '■ waa aid lo c« the attraction, For over a week all 
our itreet-can and other public piarea ban bam filled witb 
bombaatb cirruian, omamenud with wood outa of Mbl 
I'bunby and tba compoeerof tbe abon rnmtaMred " b nie u - 
inipirad hymn." At bet, witb the aaietanot of a cborue, 
moatly coenpoaed <A our digtiiled Apollo Club, under tbe 
drtcUm of Mr Tomlim, witk Mia Thonby to anaj a solo 
and a dramatic reader to make tba won' 

Aa I looked over tka doggerel, called by oowrteey an nda, ~1 
could bat w on der what our fair land bad dcaie Ikat she 
ibould be foread lo eubail to being tang about in aatk a 
manner. An there no porta left lo ring, or hare tbe Mum 
huahed tbetr r ele t roioH fotweer, and an thaw inkarmo- 
uioua lntaouna tka bat «boa of a lost art? And the 
If it b thus that tka baa truly angab sing to Mr. 
a in that lilent hour when Inspintscn lifts tbe soul 
the buay ruab of worldly toil uito the sphere of 
then 1 am thankful Is be a com moo 
witk the spirit of art a I find it 
When v* i lew tkb " bmranlr inspired 
bytna " from tka rational standpoint, and obarrre that 
a rery cosn mon place and badly wrltteu muaical Usrcne 
b repeated thna limee In a alrujb terse, and that we an 

UinsTaTe finished, aa leal something akin to madnralTulling 
Ike alad. And yet then b a thought of eternity In it sitcr 
aU, far tka on* Hub theme roes on farerer and forwrer. It 
wa ratkar an amusing light lo en a cborua of a hundred 
or soon of our beat singers, Mbl Tbunby, and Mr. Tons- 
sua, witk a dramatic radar sin ring to find the meaning of 
tka lot. ell engaged In trtinj lo Interpret Mr. Oilsaon '• 
"Columbia" lo a rery large audience The eenaalaasisl 
might via a faw dollars for lb* mtkraiaatlc young manager 
. for on. malng. but llugood seonr 



af our < 



America waa honored by such an ohibitioa. It seem, to 
me that the liei* is not far distant when our propb will re- 
alize that the bombastic aonounwnienta made by cortcart 
mtMcrn an not lo be depended upon, and that Iber will 
use tlieir own Judgmenl in each matter. That tk* pecionu- 
anca of Ibis a~calbd hynan Ml perfectly tat. waa in Itaalf 
a heeim lo the managrnieiil, and abo to oar chorus senevn. 

k -i.nl.t-l/ to .hat is Ivat mart, ahoubj refiia to allow .u 
us ei n l a si to lake part In aueh sensational eriillntioua. Mka 
Thunby aanaT a numlwr of salectloira that hare been ujm>n 
her concert peagneuaaea far years, bast srktk aneh t* ill is net 
a to win the appfami of bar audieiica. Mia Amy Fay 
pbyed some aebrtiom froai Book, Chopin, Sehuinan, Mm . 
dcbeohii, Beelhoren, and IJatr ar A helped to girt a liltb 

At on* of the recent chamber concerts at Herebrr Music 
Hall we bad this bub programme — 
KaeloraJ Sonata (Maiaacriptj . . . Weary Moaae/rU. 
1. ALIegro giualo. (to tka Uraon l II. Anuaole 
eon tnoto- (cbraiiada.) Ill btim». (Coan- 
try banc* I IV. Koudo- (Allagn njoderaloi. 

(Faafjral I 
(Kenoforteend Violin. ) 
Mean, ijcboraafeld and Lawb. 
Song: - Than b a green kill far away " . 

Mia May llaamit. 

FbttTrblnDml.-*, Op i» Mrs 

Maaara. Eddr, Ia***h. and E i thh tini. 
Tba oetaaion waa p*rUmlarl/ tiitarrtting. triatmoek at a 
aotBpoaltlcnibT Mr. SrhitniftU araa to bt ptrfonnad for tba 
ftrat Uma la tkla eitj. Thia vouag grctiruiait baa barn 
boma froon lila ua4\m In Gcraaan; batt a abctt Unit, uid 
from wbat I bava aaan of bit tvanpoiiUo«i« I mutt franaJr 



aeknoatadgt tbat ba la a maaMian of macb Uknt. Ua 
mm tba -ork raflad • FW. W for tbt priat otaapr- 
UUon at Owmnau, anal although it did not mab tbt ftrat 
rank, yet it reel tad an botiurel*b mention, and wa cleaned 
witk tbe four works thai the j'tdgw regarded a worthy of 
comnicsjdallon. A tetter from Mr. Thomas, u chairman of 



tba eomszulta, announced the fact- Tbe SonaU tbat fa on 
lb* abore proaTamma M a rery aaelodiooa work, being well 
aonatroctad, and intenetiiig all throagh. The Andanu is 



inelodioua, end rat lender in Ua i 
young gmtleman wntes scenes lo be musical in character, 
and then as no striring for rain enVrta. after the man or r of 
many of tba imitaton'of tbe so-called music of In* futon." 
If ba rerauino loyal to tba farms of pure art he will make a 
a oosnpnser of mon than urdlnarv 

c. h. a 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

TWI prograenssi of tba Hanard Sympbcnr Concert for 
lent Thursday Included . tka IJrertlan « ttrtbe da llatwa," 
flreltoarw; tut and Pnjer of Fenefape, (mm Odyaama." 
Mai /h-ark, auug by Mia May Qryant; llano Iwirerto. 
No. % S*i*t-S"Ht. played by Mme. RireV-King: Bympbonr 
No 4, in B-dat, /iVrtaoera : Songs ; Octet, Afraxfeaaaia. by 
all the strings. — Tbe next programme, far March 11, will 
ha found In our adrerusiog coiumus- 

— Hirr Joaeffy bu ncorcrad Ike ua of lib fingers so 
tbat lb* oonraru, which Mr Peck ba twin been obliged lo 
postpone, will take piece, with the prngrammn originally 
announced, on tbe rreoings of March 11 aod H. and tba 
afternoon of Saturday, March 11, with lbs FhabaraMata 
Orehatrn, in tbe Beaton Mueb Hall. 

— Mia Henrietta M surer, the talented young punlst, 
wbo atadicd for aateral i cars in Moscow, aanossura t,wo 
Matintea for Moudart, March 1 and I, at Mechanics HeU. 
Star will be assisted' by Mrs Marahiaurton. Soprano, Mn. 
Kiehardam, Soprano, Mia UUian Sbattaak, Vfolht. 8«. V. 
CariBo, Baritone. Mr. B. Lbtamana, riotln, and Mr. T P. 
Currier, aceompaniat. Tba programsoa an full of 
ing matter. 

— We bar* no hesitation in commending to the a 
of all good music been the complimentary concert to ba 
giren not Saturday arming. March t, at Usifaa Hail, lo 
Mka Tens* Canmo Campbell, a young and highly gifted 

abo ba already acquired much skill upon bar uu- 
, and srou tlie sympathy of many friends. She can 
pby that nearanly Aria from Back s Suite la II with a sub 
and fading wbbk any oa* mn enjoy after snaring It by 
Wbnawskj and WilhrUnJ. and she Is equal to the difncultia 
of Wbnuwski's brilkaut Pihailn. Her sister, Maa Mary 
Campbell, an etorlaral plan at, will take part in the concert, 
and lbs will abo ba aaabtad by Mn. F-. Ilumpbny Alba, 
soprano: Mr. B J. Lang, who wiU pby one of the Cbopin 
Schema; Mr Fdaard Bowdllek la songs by Front and 
Mono. Alba, Frees, tad Haindl in a Quartet by Haydn; 
aba Mr. C. I.. Cams a acoompanlrt One obyect of the con- 
cert b lo enaofa tab young girl to procure a violin worthy 
of bar talent. 

— f'nif. J. K. rain*, of Harvard College, con templates a 
srria of chamber concerts in Floy litoti Hall, on the collcg. 
graanda, baton tba cava of tba present am. Tba stu- 
dent* an bm an l n g man and aon interested in good musk, 
tad tka Processor s classes In harmony, rjountcrpobt, muaical 

VrUirww. awl- ml ,„k PtilUrtKfan Inan ka\e-a> a-aaar Ymm»*, 
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devoted exclusively to musical matte n i the 



MUSIC — A SOMEWHAT PRACTICAL 
VIEW. 

BY a. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

It has been urged th»t music is a branch 
of study more ornamental than useful ; which 
can be dispensed with altogether, or the ex- 
penditure in its behalf be greatly reduced. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, no such claim U 
made among prominent educators, orbv those 
beat infurmcd on matters pertaining to public 
instruction. On the contrary, here in Msma- 
chuselts, music never stood higher on the list 
of studies than now ; was never so thoroughly 
1 now, never so justly appreciated as 
Our University has iu professor of 
music, within the year has found it necessary 
to employ in addition a tutor in singing, and 
is granting diplomas to such as successfully 
complete the course prescribed. 

The Empire of Japan has just concluded a 
contract with Mr. L. W. Mason, late superin- 
tendent of music in the schools of Boston, to 
iulroduce our system of musical instruction in- 
to that country. Arrangements are making at 
Tokk), on the most liberal scale, to furnish 
the means and appliances needed in the line 
of his profession, to promote his personal com- 
fort, and to add dignity to the office he 
assumes. 

Music has become, may we not say. the 
chief amusement of the people. As such it 
is innocent, it leaves no stiug behind ; and it 
is not every amusement of which this can be 
predicated. The love for it, moreover, in the 
household is limited only by the amount of 
talent in (hat direction possessed by the mem- 
bers of the family, or by their ability to pro- 
cure for themselves the means of iu gratifi- 
cation. 

Hut it would be taking a partial view of 
the matter, were we to regard it merely in 
the light of a recreation. As a branch of 
study iu value is beyond question. It culti- 
vates the ear, informs the taste, trains the 
faculties of the mind, develops and invigor- 
ates the powers of the body. Of what other 
study can this be affirmed in an equal degree ? 
Viewed simply as a resource for earning one's 
living, it is safe to say that a knowledge of 
music gives direct support to a vastly greater 
number of men and women than does an ac- 
quaintance with any one of the so-called 
higher studies pursued in our schools. 

Consider the interests of music in their 
financial aspect. See the amount of capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of pianos, organs, 
band and orchestral instruments; the print- 
ing and engraving of sheet music and music 
«; the various newspapers or journals 



or players, who fill our largest halls 
at their concerts with eager listeners. 

There has been heard here, this season, an 
artist who received for singing a couple of 
songs more than $-300; while orchestral 
player* have been paid for an hour's work 
$25 each. Members of church choirs obtain 
for their services from two dollars up to 
thirty dollars a Sunday. Boys from our 
grammar schools, even as low as the fourth 
class, are engaged in the choirs of Boston and 
vicinity, where, in addition to the instruction 
given them, they receive salaries correspond- 
ing to the degree of talent they manifest. 
Five dollars, for a couple of hours spent in 
church at the organ, is not uncommon. 

A professional man, whose fees amount to 
one hundred dollars a day is looked upon as 
quite successful ; a merchant, who clears the 
like sum of money, may well congratulate 
himself as being in prospering circumstances. 
But there are singers able to command twice 
as much for every appearance they make be- 
fore the public. It is within the memory of 
some of us that Jenny Lind contracted with 
Mr. Barnum to sing one hundred nights in 
America for ont hundred thousand dollars, 
and he never complained of the bargain. 

A single song, the production of Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan, which may have cost him only a few 
hours' labor, has yielded its proprietor an an- 
nual income of $2,500. A second song of 
his, "The Lost Chord," well known in our 
concert-rooms and parlors, has proved a for- 
tune in itself. " H. M. S. Pinafore," a work 
of the same composer, which has gone the 
length and breadth of the land both here and 
abroad, — a clean, charming, wholesome com- 
position, admired alike by artist and amateur, 
has been a mine of wealth to many a manager 
and publisher. beside* affording delight to 



ad music-publishing houses 
in this country, if we consider the magnitude 
of their business, and the variety of their pub- 
liealions, stand second to none p] the world 
over. 

Pianos and parlor-organs are almost as 
common as tables and bureaus ; or, at least it 
may be said with truth that a house without 
a musical instrument of some sort is a rarity. 
A family in which there is no music, and no 
love for it. must certainly be accounted un- 
fortunate in that respect. 

See how largely dependent we are upon 
the Germans in filling our band and orches- 
tras; because, music having been so many 
years a regular study in their common schools, 
enjoying all the time the highest considera- 
tion iu the community at large, they have be- 
come superior to us in the -art, and are, for 
the present, beyond our competition. 

Look at our conservatories and colleges of 
music, which already surpass those of Europe 
in the number of their sludenta, and bid fair 
in due time to rival them also in the excellence 
of the instruction furnished, as well as in the 
talent and proficiency of their graduates. 

our schools that children are not taught what 



will be of practical use in after-life. What 
is learned of some subjects, it is said, need* 
to be so modified before it can be available 
in practice, that, aside from the mental disci- 
pline thereby secured, it may be a question 
whether time so spent could not be better em- 
ployed in other ways. Such ia not the case 
with music Whatever is gained in that di- 
rection,, though it be only the power of sing- 
ing the scale, is immediately useful, and will 
form one of the inevitable steps to be 
sooner or later if one desire* to become a t 
sician. 

Given the requisite amount of talent, 
corresponding application unde 
instruction, and the pupil And* himself in the 
possession of an accomplishment more or lea* 
adequate to his support in life, while leaving 
him opportunity to attend to other business. 
But whether he turn this acquirement to ac- 
count pecuniarily or not, hi* knowledge and 
skill in the art will continue an unfailing 
source of delight to himself and friends as 
long as life and health remain. 

Is there one of us who, when his ton leave* 
school to take his place in society, would not 
be glad to know that he had gained a taste 
for music, and some knowledge of it ? Should 
we not consider it, in some sense, as a safe- 
guard to restrain him from the pursuit of 
other and less salutary modes of enjoyment ? 
Where there i* music at home and an appre- 
ciation of it. the various form* of dissipation* 
to which, '.or want of something better to oc- 
cupy their leisure hours, the young are so 
prone, will lose their charms, and fail to make 
felt their pernicious attractions. 

All this goes to show how deep a root mu- 
sic has taken among us, how rapidly it is 
growing, how widely extending, and how it 
demands, — and reasonably too, — a fostering 
hand and liberal support from those who are 
charged with the administration of the inter- 
ests of public education. — Jf! £. Journal of 



BERLIOZ ON BEETHOVEN'S FOURTH 
SYMPHONY. 

Of Beethoven's Fourth Symphony we al- 
low Berlioi to speak, not only because be 
wrote his tribute at a time when to most 
Frenchmen Beethoven was. still a mad Ger- 
man ideologist, but also because this portion 
of Berlioz's writing* ha* not yet been trans- 
lated into English. lie says : " In this sym- 
phony Beethoven leaves the epic and the 
elegy, to return to the lowlier and brighter, 
but by no means less difficult style of the 
Symphony. The character of the 
is, speaking generally, lively and cheer- 
ful, yet of heavenly tenderness. The first 
movement might have been dedicated to Joy, 
if we except the thoughtful Adagio by which 
in is introduced. The first motive of the Al- 
legro, which is played staccato, is only a the- 
matic foundation on which, with masterly 
hand, Beethoven bases other ideas with fully 
developed melodies. So that, as the movement 
progresses, we gradually lose sight of the 
opening theme. 

"This peculiarly happy device has been 
tried with good result* by Moxart and Haydn. 
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But we And in the second put of the AlUgro 
• new thought, which at once command! the 
hearer'* attention, and. after it has captivated 
him during it* mysterious progress, surprises 
him by an unexpected termination. The ef- 
fect is produced as follows : After a powerful 
luffi, the first violins dismember the theme, 
throw it over to the second violins and catch 
it again on the rebound. This dialogue ends 
on rests interrupted twice by the tympani, 
which sound a soft tremolo on B flat. Then 
the strings hum fragment* of the theme, un- 
til the tympani find opportunity to take up 
the B flat again, which they roll during the 
succeeding twenty-five bars without interrup- 
tion — growing louder with every bar. In 
(he meantime fragment* of the theme are 



heard with increasing strength on the other 
instrument*, until the passage clo.es with a 
general fortiuima, ending with the B flat 
major chord in a majestic outburst of the full 



little phrases for the violin* which 

" The lively and cheerful finale moves in 
the usual rhythmic form. It is an unbroken 
chain of sparkling tones, a continuous, bright 
conversation, which only occasionally is in- 
terrupted by rough, angry chords. The 
moody tone-poet indulged in these outbursts 
of passion quite frequently, as we shall point 
out in discussing other symphonies. " — If. Y. 
Muneal Jievino. 



" This wonderful cretcendo ia one of the 
finest musical effect* within my knowledge. Il 
can be compared only to the creieendo which 
occurs at the end of the ScAerzo of the sym- 
phony in C minor. Yet the latter ia the 
weaker. It reaches the finale by a steady 
increase in the volume of sound, yet without 
once leaving the fundamental note. But in 
the Fourth Symphony the emcendo begins 
on a mezzo forte ; weaken* for a 
der harmonies of uncertain coloring, to pian- 
» ,■ then appear* again in chords of more 
r, and shines in all il* power 
only after the cloud of harmonies has dis- 
persed. It might be compared to a river, 
whose peaceful current disappears awhile be- 
neath the ground, to reappear a roaring tor- 
rent. 

"It would be sacrilegious to analyse the 
Adagio. Its form is so pure, so clear, the 
melody so full of expression and of such 
amorous power, that the artistic design lies 
in the shadow of arslhetical beauty. The 
first few bars awaken the hearer's sympathy 
and the movement plays upon his emotion. 



until he almost succumb, to them. Only a 
hero among poet* can approach this musical 
Titan. Only the pathetic episode which in 
the Dirina Comedia Franceses di Rimini re- 
late* to Dante, who, when he heard the storv, 
' fell as one faint with a mighty sorrow," can 
be compared with this Adagio. 

"'the ScAtrzo is full of thought* which 
strongly incline toward the 2-1 rhythm, and 
enter into the 3-4 rhythm of the movement 
like mighty wedges. Thi* method, which 
Beethoven frequently employs, makes the 
style unusually muscular; the melodic out- 
lines are piquant aud occasion surprise. In 
fact, rhythms which conflict with the tempo 
have a fascination not easy to explain. It 
give* pleasure to watch the dismembered form 
reunited at the end of every period, and to 
find the current of thought, which at times is 
interrupted, flow smoothly in the end. A de- 
licious freshness pervades the Trio, whose 
melody is taken by wind instrument*. The 
tempo 1* slower than that of the body of the 
SeAerto and 

conspicuous hy reason of contrast with the | 



THE MOZART WEEK AT THE IMPE- 
RIAL HOUSE, OPERA VIENNA.' 
IB, 

We are called on to witness a peculiar Mozart 
celebration ; the performance in uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the composer's seven operas from Ida. 
meneo to Tiliu. •• Hut why do we have thi. com- 
memorative festival especially now ? " we repeat- 
edly hear persons ask. The present time has 
nothing in common with either Mozart's birth, 
(!<&$), the centenary of which was kept twenty- 
four years ago, nor with the date of his passing 
away (1791). Yet we have to do with a remark- 
able centenary : that of Mozart's operas. We 
have reached the commencement of a drcennium 
in which the beauteous seven-headed family at- 
tain the age of a hundred." A century ago Mo- 1 
zart moved permanently to Vienna, and created 
here in the short space of ten years (1781- 
U91) hi. indescrihably rich treasure, of compo- 
sition. From all the field, of music he conjured 
up the most magnificent blossoms and fruit : hi. 
symphonic., quartets, sonatas, and sacred 

last of his earthly pilgrimage, was more important 
for his opera, than for aught else. It, therefore, 
devolves on our Imperial Opera house to celebrate 
hi. incomparable dramatic labors in a compre- 
hensive manner. It matters not that other cities 
have been the first to set a good example ; it Is 
sufficient that Vienna, in festive attire, now fol- 
lows it Such a Mozart Week imposes, both on 
the management and the singers, a most unusual 
task. Rehearsal* and performance* press each 
other closely : three opera* (Idomenro, CoA fan 
Tutle, and Titui) have to be studied entirely 
afresh, while the others must be partially recast ' 
and provided with new scenery. Added to the 
strain put on every available resource is the wor- 
rying dread lest some malicious chance mav in- 
terrupt or throw into complete disarray the en- 
tire stately operatic procession. There can be no 
question that the Imperial Opera house i, en- 
titled to our grateful acknowledgments for its ex- 
traordinary efforts. 

How vivid are at present all our reminiscences 
relating to the early portion of Mozart's sojourn 
in Vienna! We stop before the German House 
in tbe Singerstrasse. There Mozart lived with 
the haughty Colloredo, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
to whose household he belonged, and who bad 
commanded his attendance. Young Mozart wa» 
revelling in the triumph of hi. Idomenro at Mu- 
nich, when he received the summons to repair to 
Vienna. On the 16th of March, 1781, he ar- 
rived " quite alone in a post-cliaise from St. Pol- 
len." The continuously unbecoming treatment 
be experienced from his Archbishop at length 
exhausted his patience and ended the servitude j 
he had borne so long. He resolved to live inde- 
pendently on his art, and he never regretted hav- 
ing done so. Despite an uncertain and modest 



income he felt in Vienna at ! 

But how little his position here c 
his high artistic worth, is unfortunately only loo 
well known. Let any one compare Mozart's po- 
sition in Vienna with that of Beethoven ten year* 
later t It was a* a stranger, without an appoint- 
ment or reputation, that tlie young fellow from 
the Rhine came to the capital ; he did nut posses* 
Mozart's early fame, winning manners, or social 
talents, yet he at once put himself on an equal 
footing with the leading members of the Austrian 
aristocracy. It was exclusively in his artistic 
eminence that be perceived his title to perfect 
equality, and he enforced hi* right, which was at 
once acknowledged, on every one. Borne unno- 
ticed on the stormy wind of revolutionary idea* 
which was already blowing violently from France, 
Beethoven won for musician, a social position of 
whkh Havdn and Mozart in their modesty never 
dreamed. It was under the patronage of the Em- 
peror Joseph, the founder, properly speaking, of 
German opera in Vienna, that Mozart wrote hi* 
first German Singspiel,* Die EntfUhrwig am dm 
Serail. The work was produced, in July, 1 78S, 




• From Ike .Vrae fni, /Yvmc. 

■ Wbra we .peak | . ,,. - ,i : . of Monro open*, wo rotor, 
of course, to in* la*t mo, written la th* Uaw of his roll 
tasteful simplicity is more , ' "UsUe maturity. II wo include bis voutaful works, such 
.^n „f _hS, .u. ™ Mttri <l*e. .v»«*. **-, written In Italv. the total 



with unexampled success, and a 
composer', marriage with his beloved Constance, 
whom it had cost him such efforts to win, was 
solemnized in St. Stephen's Church. Thus, with 
every one of his operas are connected familiar 
rcuiini(<cences especially dear to us Viennese. It 
is in these reminiscences aud in the biographical 
connection of the operas that we perceive the 
real idea which, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, lies at the bottom of a continuous represen- 
tation of the seven operas in question. They are 
united by M inward necessity , the esthetic thread 
on which the seven gems are strung in a row is 
so slender as to be invUible. As to any coherence! 
like that of DingeUtcdt's Shakespeare Cyclu* at 
the Burgtheater, nobody thinks of such a thing. 
In thi* series of operas there is not even a 
slant growth, a 
scale; far let* the 
gradual perfection of 

principle which Mozart had in his eye from the 
outset What strikes us most in the scries is not 
so much their continuity as the absence uf that 
quality. The Italian lilmarnto moves in the con- 
ventional forms of the old " opera leria," and im- 
mediately afterwards Die Entjuhrnno am Hem 
Serail opens a new era in operatic history. Yet, 
despite the extraordinary ami lasting success of 
this national German Singipiei, which, to use 
Goethe's expression, "struck down everything 
else," we behold Mozart forthwith abandonding 
tlii. field also, and writing three Italian operas ( Ft- 
gam, /Jon Giovanni and Con fast Tutte) one after 
another. Then, in the last year of Ids life, he 
gives us another German opera, Die ZauherjHHe, 
and after this, his greatest popular triumph, 
another conventional Italian -Court Festival " 
opera, La Cteuunza di Tito. These are riddle* to 
be solved only by impartial examination of the 
history of Mozart's life. His sympathies were, 
properly speaking, divided between Italian and 
German opera. His national feeling impelled 
him to (German, but his sense of art and music to 
Italian opera. Italian opera possessed a fully 
develuped form of art reposing on rare traditions ; 
German Smgtpeit resembled an undeveloped, 
lielpless child, wlto had yet to be educated. How 
richly was Italian opera then mounted, how ad- 
mirably was it executed by the best singers, how 
was it honored and loved at all German Court* — 
bow poverty-stricken and neglected was, on the 
other hand, German Sinanpeii 1 I believe thai, 
as a man. Mozart sympathized more with Ger- 
man, but as an artist more with Italian, opera. 
Thu., partial to both kinds, he followed in every 

Willi tongs. •• or an "opera wltk 
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chnngio : circumstances, U not external 
Ua] wa< n> in c tri m tft no partisan Of 
i fixed principle, lie, therefore, cagcrly 
a overythin;;, either wlu-n coinrntMsioacd 
i or urged thereto by hi* own feeling*. 
ui.*e*l to advance him artistically, He 
feh probably in hi* heart ilial whatever lie wniti', 
cither to a (sortu.in or an Italian tcx', would ulti- 
mately profit hi» country, lie »»« a cJtil I of hi* 
time: the true expression of hi.* time, llien " be- 
coming " new. 'flic full reflection uf Italian, ami 
the nioslcst murnlng-red of 
visible side by side on the 

to eompier, not raerelv bv Ml 
[sora*. but by hu tilling them 
will. German feeling. 

Moiarl's operas M tliey fulluw one anther, 
not Merely fail to illustrate the continuous deveh 
opracnt of a fixed theoretical tlwnjtht or of a 
principle or style, but Jo nut even testify to a CM* 
slant increase ofhi* creative power. After Jtlo- 
meaeo and />.> EntftihrHiu}, he soar* up in an ex- 
traordinary decree tu Fiffitra and Jjon Juan, 
those culminating point* uf hi* creation* , then 
he sink* somewhat, as though with fatigued pin- 
ion, to Cost fin 'i uitr ; raise* himself again mar- 
velluuslv iu U>f %i\ttl*>'f{tt!f, h'.it fin.dlv, in Tttut, 
i* able to recover only partially hi* exhausted 
strength. The remarkable contrast lieiwwn hu 
first twu ojsuras — after MmMI Comes l)ir Ent- 
/uArsooi— is repeated Mill more atraii'jely in the 
last two; after Oaf ZvAtr/Utt come. Tilut. In 
vain will those «t*theti.ian» and puny historian* 
of civilization, Ml hear the grass of necessity 
growing, attempt to prove here a necessary inter- 
nal connection. fcven Mephisto's all-powerful 
logic with "One, two. three," would have to re- 
nounce the ta*k of demonstrating that the way in 
which Mozart's opera* follow each oilier is an or- 
ganic development of an *' idea." The series 
considered in relation to the energy uf creative 
power, does not exhibit a rising step by step, a 
sinking step by step, or lastly, an unbroken stay 
nn the same level. Tlii.s Inequality strikes us 
more forcibly, perhaps in Mozart than in any one 
el-e. because bis name suggests the high,-*! pn*»i- 
blc excellence, but the case is by u u means an is- 
olated one. On the contrary, the great composers 
who-e opera, maintain nn equal elevation, unlew 
when they ri«e above it, form the rare exception. 
There are several insignificant o|>cra!i. such a. 
PwrU «nd Hfl-nn. I. a Cfli&rt nuvgf't, Sc., cm- 
bedded at n far greater depth below (Jluck's mas- 
terpieces than Con Jan J'aBI for instance, is Udow 
Dan Juan and />.> Zaulrrjiott. Beethoven 
stopped at Fi'lr!m, in every sense his unique op- 
era. And Carl Maria Weber '/ Any one consid- 
ering Eurytmthe an advance on Ihr ■ FrtwhUli 
(the advance in my opinion, is rather one of de- 
sire than ability ; an advance against one's own 
nature) must see a falling-off in lUxran. The 
stars of the scennd magnitude, Marschuer, Spohr, 
and I>ortzing, repeatedly fell off before, lietween, 
and after tlveir best creation*, not merely so many 
steps, more or less, but so many terrace*. Mey- 
erbeer — without experiencing any precipitous 
falls (thai is : thorough operatic failure*) never 
reached a second lime the height of IlaWrt ami 
Us Hug,*..*,. Strictly speaking. Richard Wag- 
ner is the only operntic composer whose works 
•how constant progress a genuine evolution of 
•tvle out of fiifnzi to Tunnadyirr and Lohrntjrtn : 
then onward to Dir Sihtlangtn, ami probably still 
further to ParcifaS. Whether hia later operas 
exhibit a rise in his power of musical creation is 
a matter of opinion. Wc ourselves believe they 
do not. but they are unquestionably consistent re- 
alizations constantly developed, more sharply 
marked, and further extended, uf bis peculiar art 
theory. He cannot be charged with sudden and 
abrupt changes; the atmosphere, aa far aa iu 



component elements are concerned, i* the same 
in Loitngrin as in Tristan or ItktmgoM, but it 
becomes with each succeeding work more rarilied, 
sharjwr ami colder, so that at length we i-aunut 
possibly breathe. All true lovers of music will 
probably welcome the solemn Mozart Week a* a 
set-off for only once, against tlie Xiebeiunricn- 
Cycliise-, at pre-ent so popular. Now-a-dav *. a 
new and careful performance id Mozart's operas 
call, of a certainly, be followed only by the bene- 
ficial result of making people learn to feel more 
simply, to li*tcn with greater pleasure, and to sing 
better.— /-osjr/on .s/uaicrji IKon'd. 

Koiiahu HaNsi.k. 

LISZT. 
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LETTERS FROM AX ISLAND." 
■t faxxy Raymond hitter. 




X, ORIKXTAI., MAORI KOLK-POE- 
TRY AXD MUSIC : CANTERBURY l!l EXaLAXt>, 
AMERICA, OCEANIC*. 

Dear PbOjrAMO I *— In one specie, of national 
rever, the Russian is not " mi and fomi- 
t active])' tragic ami masculine, — in the 
a," Here we no longer find 
tccss of that virtue, 
—a; ban we leave tli< 
1 the steppe, for heights and chasms; no 
more servitude: here is freedom, though perhaps 
only freedom to do evil. If woman is still some- 
times half a slave, even among robbers and gv p- 
sies, the aeeomplice of tlie criminal the bout v of 
the victor, she sometimes appears, in these songs, 
free to take her own chances of life and dcatV 
and to have acquired at least the power to revenue 
herself when she will, though revenue may entail 
life-long remorse upon herself. Only the. vampire 
songs of the Servians exceed thcsc'in darkly fas- 
cinating attraction. Among Russian son"' of tliis 
claas, there is one, powerfully impressive in its 
expression of the secret, concentrated revenge and 
hatred of a girl, who, having been deceived by 
her robber lover, slays him. and laughs in her 
sleeve, •• with shuddering joy," at the grief o Mm 
returning robber horde, and their guesses at the 
posaible. manner of their chief, dcaik Some of 
thcae longs are brief drama, of recklessness and 
horror ; some recount magnanimous deeds, of the 
Robin Hood kind, like that of the robber who 
empties his rubles into the sack of the ptmr trav- 
eler whom he had intended to plunder, when he 
finds that the object of his journey is the at- 
tempted release of hit father from captivity. 
Here is a gentler song, but it is diJBcult to divine, 
from Ha tone, whether the abducted girl u likely 
to be regarded by her companions as a victim, or 
aa a fortunate Cinderella, carried off by a fairy 
prince in the disguise of a bandit : 



Rose-bud red, dew. fresh, raven-haired, 
fnder the water veil sideways sell gliding. 
Ilcep in Uh aram» like a lllj'lmd turfing?" 
Silent the robber wutihcd; happy laughter 
Rug; and Um rarlrj , tttT- nrlnwd after. 
TbiM Berry maidens tn»jRg from hollowed 

1'alin, Hit •ea.».ii, r. „i, e maiden followed: 
Mirked her. imrsuvsl her through the lull rushes, 
With .pray Uxl. wid Lit ii w and ber blushes. 
" M. dr. i fara elia, to under, mi tearful. 
When the wind loaches tliee, ireiueloiu, f<«rful, 
Ne'er will a valiant lover pursue ttiee! 
Who will have paiit-nc... proud one, to wco thee, 
If that Mime rulil., r czar (mm tlie rustic 
Sees not, dmirc, net thee and thy Muslim? 
Then be may grasp thee, far away Iwar Ilvee, 
Heart-cl™. rorUsp luee, win tlier. and wear thee." 
Scare* in iheir mischievous mockery over, 
Ere sprang tlie robber ,-zar from hU cover, 
Caught ibe >hy fair one. far awav bore tier, 
Loved, Mx.tlKd. consohd her, wot', ber, and wore her. 

Let me aim nienlii.n en fMMOal that while 
R"Mian folk-melody h not devoid of Grecian af- 
finities, among the folk-poems of the modern 
Greeks, many robbers — or klej.ht — songs are to 
be found, fimilar in character to thof* of the Kii!- 
I will give you an English reproduction 



»ian«. 

of one, the horror of wfiiili is al 
llM breath of an unfettered, 
tain ' 



mouu 



Four maidens bathed In the azure 
Four suuilaa; planets, four rosy 
Bound them the soft wind sighed -. 
Sound them caressingly fawned the wild ocean 
Larking, the robber watcbod, In the rushes I 
6aw their glad frolics, saw their red blu-hei. 
Thought the dark robber, " Which shall he my maid, 
» hieh my sweet booty, gay maids or shy maid ? 
One of the fair ones three, standing wfaitrly 
Over the waters, laughing so lightly 
Or yon ahy beauty, so timid, so 

' Copyright, 1880, by Fanny 

' T » Poflnamu Itbe POunsmu), is the Maori name for 
the Greenstone, which Is a product of the Island of 
Jvavr Zealand, and which ha, always been held in high 
estimation by the natives, for hatchels short hand, 
clubs (for war), a. well as for omamenu. It i, «|vo 
rath.r admired by the F-uropean settlers. T. IWnimu 
la the Journalistic itom d> plumt of aa AngUvMaxiri 
(entlaman, to whoa Um sbovs letter is addrewod 



On high ril)-m|n«. — summit dread! 

His heavy pinions folding, 
An eagle restn. a huu.nn btud 

Wilhill his Kllnlu holding, 

He gares on the wrinkled brow, 

The neck, glaite-bewn and gory, 
And screams, " When with -by ledy thmi 

Wert one, what was thy story?" — 
Feed, eagle, un my brain s rluirp sirength, 

Sly mariliiVHl cruslxd, cofisulue then: 
Thy wings, tlry CslWIa, in bread ll and length 

Will dwible growth n^^iune tbenl 
Well knew Xcrunueroa my ouine, 

Armatole, and Luoo; 
Twelve years a klej lit of dreadful fame, 

Mine eyrie great Olympus. 
I slaughtered slity Aga* old. 

Their hamleu burmil and plunrfered; 
Tuiks, Alliauevf. In scores untold, 

1 soul from Uwly sundered; — 
Let this much of my talc soflice. 

Thy hunger m.w unchaining. 
Eat: not unworthy Is Iby pr«», 
Winged klepht, t 



i havi 




The melodies 
less variety, and move wilhin a narn.wer ran^e 
than th<»e of the nativ es of ,„ Urge an empire a» 
-Si and we can only yield a conditional as- 
the allcgevl high antiipiit, of this mufic, 
k>ubt exist, even regarding those few frag- 
ment, now extant of antique Greek hymns, though 
these have been generally accepted' aa genuine. 
Tlie modern Greeks, themselves, however, insist nn 
claiming an extraordinary antiquity for tlwir na- 
tional dance of the Romaika; the annua) festival 
upon which it is performed mas instituted in the 
time of, and by Theseus, liSi n. c., and the music 
which ia now used to accompany it waa, thev 
say, expressly composed at tlie same date. 

Songs of such wild strength as tlicse robU-r- 
songs, alive with actiun, and not the flickering 
Mamc, but tire blazing torch of passion, mBV or 
may not have been written by heroes and hero- 
ines inspired by the recollection of the adventures 
through which they passed ; but if not, then by 
vigorous, imaginative minds, weary of dreams and 
disappointments, of servitude a'nd stagnation, 
longing to feel, to see. to hear, to hate, to love, to 
act, unmistakably and in earnest I The same 
yearniug desire for a life contrasting with the 
depressing reality of their own, has led men of a 
higher intellectual read, than the lyri«ts of folk- 
poetry and melody, into the Orient j like Hodcn- 
stedt, Heine, Kreiligrath and other German pocu ; 
like Hauierling in hi, " Hero; " like Wagner amid 
hU legendary character* ; like Makart, Burne, 



Jones Alma Tadema among the painters, with 
Iheir subjects and l.v pes : like Robert Schumann 
ill many of his compositions thev (lv from the 
prosaic realilios of the present to the past or the 
distant; nothing is too novel, too foreign, f..r 
them, nothing too dax/ling, loo pNMMM <d : -jive- 
us, they cry. the gold-dust of the Last, aim tin 
tine haze, mirage, drum*, trumpets, a Inhvrin- 
thine chorus of voices! Hi. place the fogs of the 
North by a myriad-tinted glow, entangle thu 
tiiachini-like roulitie of a calculated existence in 
llu; mysteries of hamvony forever unresolved f 
And what cau better serve such a desire than the 
folk-song ? He or she who is so fi irtunatc as to 
possess a rare collection of these, to I* familUr 
with half-a-dozen or more languages, and to be a 
good practical musician, can. while preserving the 
dkwi exclusive isolation, travel round the world 
at will, and enter into the verv core of the heart 
of opposite natrinnlilir.. living for ■ moment, 
wilh all the life that vitalizes them. In ringing 
a Scottish air. one glows with the obstinate pa- 
triotism, one laments w ith the mist-fed melancholy 
of the Scot ; through the enchanting pulsation, of 
a gypsy dame song, we see not ajimc lliv wild 
wood, illumined by red camp fitcs.'not al. tic the 
vast Hungarian pur/ta. but we enter into that 
passionate love of fueili m, that untamable indi- 
viduality, w hich is, for us. the chiefesl chai m of 
the Xomadic ran-s. Follow me, il.cn, for a few- 
brief moments with the folb-fong as mir guide, 

into the land of tl Tlvousand and one Xi^hts," 

Arabia ; I promised you a few Oriental folksongs 
in my fust letter. Naturally. I have preferred, in 
taking the trouble to translate them, those that 
most appeal to my own — to womanly — feeling ; 
and, tell me, do not the following sonirs breathe a 
spirit of chivalrous delicacy am] devotion, audi as 
we— arrogant Western barbarians that we are ' — 
arc astonished to find anion-.' the tril«« of the 
desert '.' Tlie fourth L« Turkish, and very nobly 
expresses a deep sentiment of c,n«tancv. above 
WhU play, the Heeling spirit of inconstancv. The 
hfih. by Hint, posse**-. a strong contemporary 
local color and foi ling. 

1 roam through Handy, blaring wildernesses ; 
.She rests beneath the TalluTt leafy tres«e<. 
Sharp thistles wound my feet, that wearied, daJly • 
She wanders down live violoUscented valley. 
I hear tlie jackal s scream, the djlun's shrill hooting • 
She l|«t» the nightingale's melodious riming ' 
tdi, would her tent dog. barking, run t„ met in. ! 
t'h. would her pleasant tent's sweet welcome gee, i m .i 
I sigh f..r thee, Sulclkka. Kanah s daughter 
A, pant* the wounded hart I 



Vain are anguish and rapture, rain are labor and rest - 
Soon In the tent of death man lies, a never departing 

Where, where is sh« whom cue. I deemed of hoorl'a 

immortal race, 
Reya, bbvrk-halred and sapr hire eyed, young Reva. 

with roae brighl face, 
Fair «. the mom, dark as the night? All women be- 



Shrank In ber presence like worth usse dust, that drorw 
from the golden ore. 
■ Voice that rang, a crystal bell, to the bent of a heart 
of g. Id 

Smile, whoae spell could swell one moment to aeons 
of Joy untold! 

[ Llpe, lite shrine of the roses' blush where slept the 

breath of the rose! 
Eye., beaid. uboae light ,dl .yea paled, phanloma of 
buried woes! 

Woe! I knew ber, adored her! I basked in that vital 
ray! 

Say not die died long year, ago • She dlea to rav 

heart each day. 
What now is left of the ,un that once (ran, figured 

Ibis world', wide gloom? 
A lock of hulr In my h.«..iu , a handful of dust in her 
tomb. 

Vain are anguish and rapture : vain are labor and reit ; 
Soon In the tent of death man lie,, a never d craning 
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J snake ; — in th* hushed encampment 

M*ll, camels, mid steeds, sleep ; 
Morn sllp»ll.rb.'ltufth*iiildtiltbi; 

.Sweet Ania. love's sublet fill! 
Nie spake : — The spirit* of evil 

I'linx, close, o'rr the divert lly ; 
1 hsnr them m.iltcr nn.l whis|s r ; 

l':ilr RCIill nil- hovering iiicb! 
1 siak.- - From tliy sw.. t embraces 

I win (lie BRkglcttl nielli 
Tliat rolli* earth under my footstep. 

Or slays the wtaeehl of the night. 
Fear not the ru.li nl the wsn.l-«.torm, 

tear not the leopard's breath j 
The kis-<". of haipy lover* 

lUsariu tin- anad i>( death. 



IlecauMi I strive In vain thut heart to 
Shall this heart ll.. at adrift in passion s storm? 
No. mi' In.. ugh Fat* iiiav bend not in my will, 
Thy stall, Hiilosopby, console, me stilL 
Away with iluanu' I'll >*ck Nanibmil'* delight, 
Where vain chimeras all are put to Might, 
There Manritanian Cits* in strong wine warm ; 
There floats the Aline '« nlaliastri form. 
Xri. though iIjihi scornest ine. AUa. h.Tc,I ton well, 
r.yn dark as Unne still hum, oh, wll.t gazelle! 
Capricious, tCM till* aching Ixsirt away : 
Hosr-chceks like thin* still mock lk« rising day. 
And yet. why shun thee? day oVrhriinmed with ear*. 
And sleepless nishts were mine. Wert tbou Ml Ulelw. 
Who will, may drain lonx- draughts nl .lauiuing fir* ; 
Love's hitter ehaliee he Hi) wile de'.ire' 
Who will, may win. the AUite's ss.ulless wiles ; 
Lead me sllll captive to thy chary smiles! 
Let frown, o'crgloom 11.0*0 eye,, li t smiles. Illume, 
Their rays klOM »ball l:uhl n.e to the tomb. 
Though now thou rwmM me. Aim, patient' key 
Some day .hall opt, the door of victory' 



Bright sultana id all lu-xru, 

touching, lovely Frank, Louinftf 
Souree of Miulfelt .-arcs and 

..'aptivaiing young lxmisa! 
Fiery spears the heart impale 

Of each fated youth who sc« 
Yet may nevrr cruel veil 

Hide Hie fare of m 
Joy In Ivlam 1 have lost, 

I ean think hut !».«' to please her, 
lly ft heretif passion tost 

Fertile pecrUssa I' rank. I>naisa! 
TLrxtfJi my si .nl. this love sluiild liear 

Tbee w heie tortures buni and freeze — ah, 
Wmild'si thi n count that price unfair, 

Could 11 tbou thereby fit l-oitlaa? 

But I will strike a wilder string: listen lo the 
eager pulsations of this w ar song : — 

Ton pal* the gl<"W Love'* blisses bestow' 

A wilder liaus|ort the-* j ul>e< know ; 

When to KSsjpt <d war my heartstrings vibrate, 

A burning sand-storm, I n»h • n the fee! 

They drtitie no mean of pitiful woe ; 

Freory, fiame. frvtn tl«iw elation, (low ; 

Thrwigb riot and rapture of »laj(rhler, elate, 

A henvry lenf ard, 1 »» riBK on the fiwl 

Sand Mins-i. thirst torturei, anirry wounda glow ; 

To Joust with the llshtnini; a lUju-awl go ; 

Tlitouith war * rtsl roar riri|c» the lmni|*-t of Fate, 

The right hand of Fate, I aliatter the foe! 

It doe« oot alwayn happen that a good-folk 
poem in weslded lo a good uielodv. SoOMtilM 
the air i« L" ■ "I of >u kind, the aeeumpam ing norm 
inHjnifieaut ; Himetiroea the nM in %uud, the 
melialy weak, but a« a fi.lk-«oii.' is not an art- 
aon/, we cannot expect it to be coinplt-to, a work 
of art In munic, wortln, ntnw ture, expn-»«inn ; if 
it prove bo oceastonnlly, it ia only from an acei- 
denta],*tDoiDentaxy cuDcvntratinn and heijrblenintr 
of comparatively inferior creative goniu*. 

You must nut expect from me a technical di*. 
tertaticn on the pec-uUariliea of Oriental DMlfel 
thi» i» one of the if pedal proviaeM of hintorians 
and antii[uariaiis, though cnmpusers also seek, 
and often find in lueh a rtudy, and ilmiiar one*, 
nianv' iUg«cttU>n« in r<-gard u> novel effecta of 
melody, harmony, and rhyUini. But the chief 
of all Oriental mtuic may be 



summed tip in two ; ■yncopatcd or broken rhythm 
Of measure, and inharmonic coloriii^. iibuund- 
in-^ in half, Jind even i]uarter lonev It in doubt- 
ful whether we ever obtain a just idea of Oi h ntal 
luusie. In iuc.ms of our system of notation, since 
it diflei n «« greatly fnun tiw Oriental, and due« 
not contain .yniboUof a nature to com ey. through 
the CM', au aih ipjate otilUiie of that. However, 
I will giveyott two rare (jiecimcns ; the first is 
the melody of an Arabtun popular HOg, the fec- 
und a 'I'urkirh match brought to Europe by the 
Maripiia of Lothian. 



lit 
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rare that 
pe-culiar 
id di-tingtiishing quarter 
sav has been written to 
y stcm of intervals closely 



You, an Anglo-Maori, are perhapa awar 
the Maories are -aid to be gifted with a pe 
facility in inbininjr, and di-tingoishing <| 
loin's ; and that an 
prove that the Maori 
resembles litis inhariuuuic genuv of the (Jreekp. 
A gentleman not unknown to you, Sir Oeorge 
Grey, has something to say abuut this in ' ' 
on Polynesian mytlMilogy. He (a» well t 
land and Davies). has given more than one spec- 
imen of Maori f.jlk-son««; one, a girl's complaint, 
and in as " sad anil feminine " a manner as any 
Russian song : " Ah, liow fine w»« the clutlting of 
the fair fo. _I^n sea-god ! But I. alas nimt re- 
turn to my rags, to my nothing-al-all ! " 

After your return to Canterbury in Maori-land, 
you may mme day, in one of your country eacur- 
•iuiis ga«e fnmi I.ooker-on-Mountain through cloud 
diadeiiii to the Kaikuura and the Amuri bluff; 
vo>u will see the magnificent reach of the roast 
line, with the fringe of algae that imparts to the 
edge uf the water iu Renibrandteaque brown, and 
hevond the snowy mirf, the atpia-fnarine tint of 
the dashinj rollers, the more distant greenish hue 
that imperceptibly melts into the deep, dark blue 
of the fathomless ocean; think then, of those im- 
|„ ic-p-.iMv n, !ir ■> atir |tnutcr •■■ net oi 

Oriental and Maori melodies, ami search for 
some aboriginal airs, composed by some unappre- 
ciated, •• inglorious " (though not « mute ") set 

me, " for aw'eet remembrance' take : " 



My first letter to you beiian with an observa- 
tion on the international and artistic nature of 
life and frelinj; on the island ; the Idea that orig- 
toated Uiat, and itw two sutwding one«, wm 
ipiite in cliarncter with the spirit of such a life, 
though, superficial.;. . far rimmed from Uussiau, 
Oriental, or Maori folk-songs, Bodrnstc.lt, Ha- 
fia or Tounaiuu ; yet enchained w ith them all as 
all human ideas, |iers<.us, things, must be with 
each other, no matter how distant apparently. It 
was in the lovely county of Kent. •• the garden of 
England," not a tlioii*and miles from Canterbury, 
that I first met one of my dearest friends, and the 
nearest of yours, now a Crown commissioner in 
the Canterbury of New Zealand. You know, that 
in the vicinity of the island then' stands a college 
ill which a certain gentle doctor in Ajsollo is prac- 
tically Interested. Thither I wended my way, a few- 
weeks ago. in response to an imitation to auend 
a lecture on the architecture of the Catliredral of 
Canterbury, delivered by 1'rofJssur Ca.lv Katon, 
an American gentleman of European culture, and 
travelled experience, fond of art, and formerly pro- 
fessor at Yale College. The lecture vrxj accom- 
panied by illustrations, collected in England, and 
Kiiiug a »er; fj'u idea to tliofe who never saw it, 
of the roost interesting of English churches after 
Westminster Abbey. But ah ! to me they brought 
back far more than the antiipie anil storied walls 
that enclose the shrine of Bccket ' They |*voplrd 
the simple lecture hall with tones and visions, — - 
ol au ancient church, its sijuarc tower, ivy-en- 
clasped ; its deep [i< .rial, its carven marble screens, 
llie .|uicl scrviiv* in which bids were not infre- 
quent choristers; of a secluded rectory, embos- 
omed in soft ami flowery fields and gardens, climb- 
ing roses nodding by Mores, through the lattices, 
ascent of rose and lavender floating through all 
the house, — the co i of doves from the grove be- 
side the stream, the swell and fall of chimes from 
the distant churches of three parishes, — the com- 
mon, with its gone and glow worms, the mill pond, 
the rookery, the Imp irardens, and the wide, rich 
stretch of the Weald of Kent, ■ all enhanced by 
the "tygfcl that never was on sea or laud," the 
light of memory and love ! And thence, by a nat- 
ural transition, from that rectory and it* sur- 
roundings, which arc so dear to you and to me. 
to Canterbury iu Xcw Zealand, to y ou, to y our 
rcuuest in regard to folk-son.'s, to the recent ar- 
rival of von Bodenstedt in America, to Russian 
and Oriental folk-song's ; — and bene* these letters ! 

Your, faithfully, F. R. It. 



FRUSTA. -In Mrs. Hitter's letter of Jan. 1. the nnnina 
nl the poets Koslow and ltautnft, wet* incorrectly 
printed as Kosland and I>anmer. In the second Ori- 
ental song, line 10, for " trVi./>" read droop ; In the 
third, for "tmmjkth," read foam.rr.»A. In the let- 
ter of Feb. 28, five 1 
tently enclosed with quotation i 
tioos, however, are all Mrs. Kilter's own. In the two 
peasant sonirs In stun* letter, for "hm,,ir " read ootror ; 
In th* note, for " AwofT," read Lwoff. 



MI SIC ABROAD. 

Lomtos;.— Herr Joachim. 'Ar great violinist, is on 
hU annual visit here, and played in the Monday 
Popular Concert of >\bruary H > t Is, a Bach I'relude 
and Fugue for violin solo, besides leading in a Quar- 
tet of Beethoven, and of Haydn. Til* correspon- 
dent of our New Fork neiarhlior writes: "His tone 
is fuller, broader, and more majestic than that of 
any other violinist now before the English public; 
bis repertory is confined to the noblest and the best 
music ; while as a master of technlone lie has no su- 
perior and Init on* rival, Herr WilbelmJ " — Carl 
Hnsa, with his FCnirltsh Opera Troupe, has brought 
out IxJirryrin lii a new version by Mr. J. P. Jackson, 
with the German tenor. S hott, in the part of the 
Knight of the holy (iraal.Ni.s U.ylord (American) 
Josephine Yorke as Oi-lrud, Ada, 
Mr Koa. is , 
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peeled soon from Nice. — The performance! of 

Beethoven's Symphonie-s, in successive chronologi- 
cal order, commenced February 21st. »t the Crystal 
Palace, under Mr. Maun*. The-y are to be e-ontin- 
mil weekly, closing April 17th, with I be Choral, No. 
II— The most MeeM number «f Grove's Itkrianarj 
of sVsvt'r aud Mmu-mm .outniii* a very interesting 
and exhaustive article, from the Editors', own |srn 
which is doubtless a worthy companion picesj lo hi* 
admirable article on Bcethove-n. Tin- issue of the 
quarterly number (January 1|, was delayed by Mr. 
Grove'* personal research™ about Mendelssohn in 
Berlin and Lriprig; it haa not yet reached u« here 
in Bnaton. — The dates for the Grand Hande! Fes- 
tival at the Cryital Palace, have been Died fur 
Friday, J une IH, (rehearsal), Monday, June We*d- 
nesday. 23. and Friday, *">. — Mr. Sims Beeves, the 
great ICnglUh tenor, will retire from public life, 
after a concert tour extending probably over two 
year* He wa» born in 1381, aud baa been singing 
in public o»er forty year.. 

— 0»« of London's most successful musical or- 
ganiiatiuns is about to put out the lights and take 
in its *ign ; A'ipo<o, (February IS) tells us: — 

Tim fan-well season of the lb nry Leslie Choir 
began at St. Jam.-.' Hall on Thursday. In a sort of 
preface to the book of words a brief account was 
given of the rise and progress of lite famous ehoir, 
and of the rea.iMia which have induced Mr. Henry 

Leslie lo -I >l mil it al tlie . I t Hi « year I Ih 

scheme originated in the autumn of l*sV>*whcn thir- 
ty or furty ladies and gentlemen met Mr. IlenrT 
Leslie In one of the small rehearsal rooms of the de- 
funct ilaimver Square ltoom*. for the purpose of 
practicing unaccompanied music of the English glee 
and madrigal school. The idea originated with Mr. 
Juseph Ilciuing. an enthusiast in the cause, the voices 
living been most carefully selected by him, ami 
with such forces Mr. Ix-slic resolved to attempt to 
do for English music what had hem so ably done hj 
lite Berlin Dam Choir and the Cologne students for 
German choral art- The first performances of Mr. 
Henry Leslie's choir gave it al imee the position it 
has ever since held. Some years ago the number of 
the Henry Ia-slic ehoir was restricted to 2*0, and at 
that figure it lias since remained. Altogether apart 
from its work in popularising some of the finest un- 
accompanied music of all schools, many of the great- 
est artists of the day have come from the ranks of 
tlw Henry Us lie ehoir. Chief, perhaps, among the 
•' old choristers " are Mme. Pate-y, .Mr. Edward I.lovd, 
and Mr. Joseph Barnhy. while Miss tlrridge, Mine 
Mudie Bolinhrokc, and many others luive been mem- 
bers of tbr choir. The reason of the dislmnding on 
the choir is plainly stated in tlw preface, to which al- 
lusion lima Us-n made ll is staled. --The time 
has, however, mme within the heart and soul of this 
great choral body must have Ins arduous work than 
is necessitated by the elaborate anil eihausling re- 
hearsals essential to a continuance of the high stall 
dard of excellence aimed at throughout the existence 
of the ehoir, and though Mr. Leslie does not pledge 
himself to make a Itat n/i(»imi«o is I WW, but may 
from lime lo lime appear as a conductor, yet. at the 
termination of the present season, iIh< dissolution of 
the choir will take place, aud its work of a quarter 
of a ccnturr be brought to a close." The dale of the 
final, or " festival," concert is not yet fixed, but in 
addition to the four concerts already announced, an 
afternoon performance will be given on June 10, and 
the " Festival " concert lowanU the end of the same 
month will, no far as England is concerned, conclude 
the choirs career. 

The programme of the concert of Thurailar was. 
as is Mr. H.-nry Leslie's custom during la-nt, re 
atrictrd to sacrr-d music, and contained for the most 
part pic<-ca selected from the choir's ordinary reper- 
tory. Among tlie chief works were Bach's motet fur 
double choir. "Sing ye to tin- I^>rd." a singularlv 
complex work, which has been for some time past 
identified, at leant in England, with the laslie choir ; 
Mendelssohn's "Judge inc. O God," and the beauti- 
ful setting of the 'J3J I'salm by Schubert, sung by 
the ladies of tii.. choir A " Kvric " from a Mass try 
JVonardo U-o. Dr. William Pole* set! lug for double 
choir «f the 100th Psalm, and Mr. Alfred Gaul's 
"' Tlw Belter Land," were also given: while an ex 
""tie graceful part -song, emitted » Homeward," 
Leslie himself, was sung and repeated. Mr. 



played there too by all the siring, of the orchestra, 
as well as here in Boston, ''Clieriibinn" writes: 

Once heforc.if I recollect rightly. inOciulirr, I tsulft, 
rhe same experiment was attempted with a result, 
that for nearly ten years it has not lain repealed. 

I Then, as now, if I remember correct ly, Mr ueorgc 
Grove offered manifold excuses, quoted the opinions 

| of Schtimatiit. and pointed out tita! the symphoni.- 
fortn of the octet n*iiilefvd il peculiarly liable to the 

! term nf a "syuvpleony in disguise-'' TIso U--I proof 
that ili- octet is not' lil. lv io suffer by us ditiiihii- 
tion among the siriiii!- of Mr. Maini'sorvlscsiril.lios. 

i however, first, in the fact thai Mcadcluu'in by ine- 
plication and, it is understood, by words uliougli I 
belli ve their authenticity has been ipjestl.wwdj shui-- 
tinned the affair ; and. secondly, that the effect gained 
by the body of instruments is undoubtedly new. As 

; we all know. Mendelssohn himself orchestrated Un- 
celebrated M-hcrio for the symphony In t" minor, 
dedicated to the Phllarmonie Society, and generally 
known as No. 1, although It Is numbered Id in the 
I'fulharmonic calalogue. All these matters, Iherc- 

, lore, afford sttrucic-tit Justification to I he Crystal Pal- 
ace authorities lontnv tli<- ix-le-t in KtUt in sympho- 
ny fashion, and it Ntr. Grove were to seek nf any 
further excuse, its magnifiieiit performance liy tin- 
Crystal Palace orchtslnl wnul'l supply it In the 
programme itself there wire no novelties. The 

I'llani eof Sylplis " and the " Itakorki-v " March, 

j from Berliox* " Damnation de Faust," have already 
f requcutly been heard in the concert tviom, to say 
nothing of tlu* performance of the complete work a 

I year or two a^o on the stage of ll.-r Majesty's The 

| aire. Mile, .lunotha pinyr-l the " Einp.-r-ir " con 
certo of Beethuven, and Mine. Sinico sang. 



f.Eirjto. — On tlie anniversary nf M Hart's birth, 
the fift.s-nlh tiewandhaus Coiii-i-rt liad a Mozartian 
Prograinni*. The fourteenth t'oin-irt offered: Bcct- 
' hoven's Eighth Syiophony : iwo Choral songs (" Da* 
' Ikirfchen " and " Daa SchifHein ") by Schumann, 
Bacchanal from the ballet, Arhillt a Srj/nt, Cltrru- 
i btni (firsi time); Uvertorc to Caldcron's AV> 
, to!d, UaCCk* ; " SehieksalsUed," for chorus and 
orchestra, Brahms; Variations on Haydn's ' God 
save the Emperor," by the whole stringed Orclti-s 
: tra; Chorus of Dervishes, Turkish March, and Sol- 
emn March and Chorus, from Beethoven's /funis of 
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A full week's fc.iiv.-il of harm inc. all br.eiiht 

inVsttt l»y chanrtt. oncUidc. tienij'.it. C imerta 

always thicken as the se»M>n draw- to an rail; 
[ but rarely are hi many concert* of iin{Hirtarsco 

cmwileii into a single. we.-k, a. wc hive n iw bi-.-n 
| having- lleru is the calendar : M m lay af:.-r- 

noon, Mi.s Maurer ; erenin-., Mr. Perali i, wkh 
j a remarkable quantity of nesr music, incl'idin^ an 

Octet fur strings by Barbie!: Tuesday evening, 
I the Apollo Club; Wednesday cveninj, the U«t 

University Concert, at Sander* Thevlre, Cam- 
I hriil ^i% with Prof. Painc's new Syinph-mv, an 1 

the Kuterpe Concert in Boston ; Thursday after- 
j mmit, the Sevenih Harvard Symphony Concert. 



were the vocalists, the 



by Mr 

Maa« and Madame Pa 

gentleman tinging "Comfort ye," in a manner wor- 
thy the traditions of our school nf oratorio; while 
the lady was heard in l^ntx-l's "Tin-re is a green 
hill," and In Mr. Lr.Ii.-a own song, - I saw a golden 
• utibeam fall." 

CMtfU PaLara — From the aame paper (Febru- 
ary I4J we leant that MciKlelsaohn s Octet 



Paais. — The sixteenth Concert Populaire (I'as 
deloup) opened with the -S'oni/i»iMi» '"ouosl/fiw of 
Beriioi, which delighted Ihe Parisian, as usual 
Two novelties wen- the aecond Violin Concerto 
by Saint Siicns, and the lyric |Micm. Alala, by Mme. 
de Grandval. The seventeenth programme inclu- 
ded : Symphony in D (No. 45), Haydn; OfTcrtoIre, 
GouniMl ; Beethoven". Violin CoiK-erto, playeil by 
M. Marsick ; AVrm^.ss (first tirw) by B. Godard; 
Romance from Mo/art's <Wi fan T«n\. sung by M. 
Naudin ; anil Overture lo AVrysrlalr; 

The ninth and tenth Concerts of the Conserva- 
toire commenced with the Dramatic Symphony, 
/feme., ,i Jxiiritr, by Berlin*-, ami finished with " the 
ravishing Symphony in G, of Haydn, live creator of 
I lie Symphony." There was alsu given a fragment 
of the J*romrihr%f music by Beethoven, and a cho- 
rus from Mendelssohn's Si Paul. 

—For the eleventh Concert (Sunday, Feb. 221, 
the programme offered. Symphony in F. Beetho- 
ven; Palrt .Vustre, nnarH'oinpanird chorus, Meyer 

bei i , Overture to Li <■ . Tl » , ( In rus 

from AfWlidt, Llllli ; .ifijuummrr St<jht s />r«iiii, Men- 
delssohn. 

—At Ihe Concert of the Chatelct, Mine F.ssipoff 
achieved a brilliant success in the G minor Concerto 
of Saint Sui-ns ; arid M Camillr la-long, likewise, in 
tlie Violin Concerto of Men.lel.sohn, The other se- 
lections were: Overture to U IVainaa, by M. Al- 
bert Cohen ; Symphony in Dminor. Schumann, and 
a fragment from the liamto uarf JnJititr of Beriioi. 

— At the Opera, In the same week, the piece, 
given were: iMr >V«yi.-*«V2, Ynldar, Hamlti and 
the .l/sr/fe dr Porita, At the Ope'ra Corolque, La 
h'ilte du Hryim**!, Pra /JiVimi.'o, l^t firnjnnM de 17.'- 
/itr». I a P'^ux-Clrrrs. h\ Ikint litintkt, talla 
W ia H . U .Wunss, //i Mo»„nt, dt la Ovoiiiss. 
1,'Kl'uU du Xnrd. hi Rrad'Zimt f3.i .ns,o,s. Lr CatWnf, 
and iV Am hi*. At tin- Gates', Paul et Vkfim, /V- 
La Traviala. Verdi ia in Pari, and haa 
of Alda at the Opera. 



I with P.iine'i new Symphony an 1 Mr. 
in Il.i-shuvcn's(;mjjirC«nrrrLn; Thursday eve- 
ninj, Friday evening, an I Sat ir lay afternoin, 
the three twice-pinlp .neil Jusrlfy Com erta ; Sat- 
urday eveninz, Concert by Mi. Arthur Koote. 
To attend and appreciate tltein all. together 
with ridiearsals, an 1 such preparation as would 
ensure a lit state af mini for liv.euinj, wou'.il re- 
rpiire a ccm-ral suspension of hisiness an 1 a 
whole week's holiday. Kvcn a poor musical edi- 
tor, who is pre-sumed to carry scleral extra pair, 
of car. abiut him. mint l ew notneof it. For any 
.'xlcnd.-d review of it in this Journal, which 
to press on Thursday, a later number must serve. 
We turn BOW lo thiujjs of a week or two past. 

Mendelssohn's Octet, composed just before hi. 
Shakespe-ari an fairy Overture, as a birth day present 
to Kieti. full of artt.i.-. plastic faculty, and full of 
spirit, and of e.r.^, would no doubt, even with all 
the strings, have sounded better in a smaller hall, 
—.ay in tlw. Sanders Theatre -and considering Ihe 
lack of color contrasts through reed*, fluic* and 
brass, may have In-cn found somewhat monotonous 
at the end of so long a programme, But it was 
finely rendered, ami heard with close attention by 
all who remained lo ihe end. Tlie work, in fa t. 
is laid out on the broad scale of a Symphony and 
there is marked c-ontrast of character between it. 
several movement., especially between the airy, fai- 
ry, mystical and almost ghostlike Scherio and the 
grand sweep and rush, like a freshet, of the Presto 
finale DM Overture to " Lea Abencerragcs " i. a 
genial, .pirited, enjoyable composition, ranking per- 
haps next in im]Hirtance luCherublni'. H'os.-.-i-.i yr 
and .l/eifol prclllele.. 

Mme, Hive-King displaye-d rarettrength, firmness 
and certainty of grasp, nratnrsa, ftni.h, fluency and 
grace in her execution of the brilliant and difficult 
Concerto of Saint-Saena. She played with freedom 
and enthusiasm, making a brilliant mark for hcraelf, 
especially in the much admired Sclicrzando move- 
im-nt. with its exhilarating hunter', rhythm. 

Miss May Bryant, who seemed in a great measure 
lo have overcome the nervomnesa which haa par- 
tially defeated her tew public effort, here before, 
has a simple, noble, large, artistic style of singing, 
which confirms the promise of Kerfae-e and outward' 
liraring. Her voice, a rich mexao soprano, ia very 
evenly developed; the tones are given oui frankly 
and clearly ; her phrasing is excellent ; and she sing, 
with s'oil aud pure expression. Shegavelhe Prayer 
of Penelope with chaste dramatic fervor; ami .be 
entered into the spirit of the three German Songs 
(her German proivoutn-lallon being remarkably 
pure), which were nicely accompanied by Mr. 
Foot*. 

We add the programme for thla week's Concert 
(the last but one 1 1 

Overture, to " Corlalan," Bmthortn. 

llano Concerto m 0 Dm hurt a. 

William H. Sherwood. 
New SriricW. " Spring " In A. . John K rain,. 
Plan.. S"!o: Grand r»ht»hde. Op. 17. 

mahlli- movement. 4>cAuma;in. 

William H. Sherwood. 
Overture: "Bernlmiid at Sea. aud Proa- 
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The OwenttUck of Schumann for four horns, 
promi-ed for the last Concert, In. Wen found im- 
practicable fur any horns now commonly in use. 
The programing therefore, of tin- Ktghth and taist 
Concert, for March 25, ««mU thut: 
Overture: •' Weilie des Utilises," . . . Jfcr.aoien;, 
llano Concerto In 1' sluirp rnusorlfiist (ime 

in America) //o«s run Brnnmri. 

D.J. Lang. 
Three short Marches, from •Tlsnm," 

"Magic Flute," nnd "Fidrlio," j/oiurf, BrrtSor'n. 
Svmi.boav, So. o in C, .ViSuiVeri. 



and heaven-storminj. In sentiment, 

spirit, npe. (>|-c»Vinj »• of Ike 1 wart's lifetime), 
it has >!«»> i< rind to na to class wiih the *«ng 
•• Adelaide/' and <iuli SinntiK. as the PfMcfffll* 
llii- " MooulizJit," and thai entitled /.<■' .!■■/■« " r. 
I' Aim wrc e/ /u lUtmte. At am rale, one f«-cl* thi. 
in the wonderful Ada/to. with the llireilsbin;; fig- 
tltat pervades its stalely rhythm, and wliiirh 



V*L»r m CotvrxnT 

Mix Maarer, 

lit FT. 4>ct*reHl't celebrated uif-t.sty 

>lrs MajivHUigtou and Mannr Clrlllo. 

Ml ML Manor's inlcrprrtaiiont bore the marks of 
inivltitci-nt and earnest study, ami of muskal feel- 
ing; litrtoisch is clear and »il«lj her execution 
fai ile, ileal ami often brilliant. The " Harmo- 
nium Dlai'kunith " Variations, anil the Concert 



brat* beneath its exquisite, 'fowl', long^lrawn "»•- Wkniawski, were particularly well played. 



. 1'xivkk*itt CoNii'Bta. — The fourth and 
la»t but < which we WVTQ disabled from titicmK 
ing, tiwk place on Wednesday evening. February 

*5. when an rnihusiastk aiuUencc JiMe I m the 

two movements, of Sehubcrt's unfinl-).ed S;nv 
phony In B minor and to the charming E flat 
Bypboiyoi Uourt; also to a quaint ■• Ki;adon 
dc -ltardanus," by Ramcau ; and to a brilliant 
pi rform inn by Mine. II .. Kb ; ..£ ... n •; 
Concerto (G minor) of S.iint-Snon«- 'Die I'bil- 
harmi.nie Orchestra, under lla- direction of 

Bombard Listcmann, is Niid to liavi? ai-. )U ilte.l .,,iVic<l hardly to excite the pml nuillerwe. al 
it«.-l( admirably. I though tlie (f«, who had inmle ih<in« lvo« more at 

home in the Bach mwic, enjoyed them »iwerely 



ialy; and in the fU.vr intrwlnclion to Uic joymn 
A'Uiiro virart. The .Sunphcny wan delicately, 
brigSbdy and appreciatively rendered ; it i» one 
to uhie'h Mr. Zerrahn, »e understand, U panial ; 
well lie may la-. 



Carina. — The aecond concert of the season I Feb. 
IT) had the u»ual engvr audieme, flllinu; the Mwk 
Hall. Il o]K'ned with one of the nboiler or,r» of 
ltaeh'ft 2*4* or ni.ire wicrcd Caniatai: " Bleib bei 
iinn " (~ Itide with u», for evu in ilmwinjt imward "|. 
The B-MnB| ibnnu, nnd the •Ctthj| of the two 
choral., in the middle and at the end, are in rich. 
noaalTC, aoU* hannony for mixed roleo, ami were 
«ung in bniiiil. even ntyle, wilh piod en*emMe, but 



HanvAitD MuaiCAt A»»'>riATiox. — The 
Sia^li Symphony ( om erl (fifti i lllli MMMl) ahieb 
came lijiht iijm n tin* bi-ol* of ihe CaiabfMn Con* 
eert. Thursday afternoon, Feb. W, bail a iMge 

aiuln to o to enjoy the followin|t program , who«- 

only fault wan it* riithi r t<«i great l< njjth : — 
Overture to " A ben'-ei rmjei." . . . f.'hrrtjhini. 
BWIIMlWI ami jirayer : rVtti lope Motiniln|{. 

lent rmm "Oismm" .v.i/ Bmk, 

Mi.-» M*r Bryant, 
puno-forte Concerto, So. 1, id U lullior, 

Op. 22 fc*U Sainr. 

Jndantr trttttnwIv.—Altrum Srhrrxunjiv. 
—PrrtO. 

Madame .'ulla ttive' Kinx. 
Symphon*' N" * In » <l""i Op. 00 . . 
Sonj wlili ]*liiiio-t<ute 

o. Kn>ili»e Iji't"' ;!!rel!ni« Lot*). . 

ft. Km Stitdlelii wohl vor Tag " 

e. Hoiiiaurc 

mm Xty Bryaat, 

Ch-tct, in E flat. Op MB. I«) aU the 

b!iilii«: \frndrU*il\H. 

JtfcfTI modmifo ma roa/iroeo.-.ii*. 



Mr». Marchiniron. a pupil of .''ignoT Cirillo, MOff 
the e»actinu " InfelUe " of Mendelaaolm in a clear, 
hriirht.even «oUe. and with poorl style and phras- 
ing The master himself has seldom used his rich 
baritone »oice to better advantage; lit sang the 
Sthnbert Serenade delightfully. 

We were unable to attend I 
|Mareh8).t 

joyable. We can only giie the j 

E.»»i ItHII I.Ht P'U rt.ui .US VHU.IV, . SrMtH. 

Wat Msiu»r»ml Miss shattaek. 
faTilosE Asa* »*a Korh—wi'—r. 



V*biat 

Ann raoM " I.a .Irivr." 

Mrs. 

n*\w. r«i>» Viouji o.striiTo. 



ffrltirf. 



The fourth Symphony, 
twwn the two giiint., tin- Kroiro and 
one in C Minor, doubtleas seems to some compara- 
livrly light for Beethoven ; and indeed it has 
allmitie«. as BwBoi has well pointiil out in the 
deseriptjpn whiih we ropy in another column, 
with the fresh, ela'tie, joyous Number Two. in l>- 
And jov. too, is a characteristic, is the whole ten- 
dency and last result of all lleethnvrn's Sympho- 
nies, and Indeed of all his music; when you have 
heard that "Hjuiti to Joy" in fhe Ninth Sym- 
phonv, you feel that his creative a»piralion ten- 
ded still to tltat. Beethoven, ill his music, in his 
life, with all that he experienced, all that he ex- 
pressed of ftrugsle and of pnin, all his Prmne- 
thcan agonies, ail that there is dark and deep ami 
ro> siicaily brooding in his thouahu and his imag- 
inings, it still the greatest optimist. '• Freude, 
sehoner Gotterfunken! " ia liis creed, for to him 
Joy means love and brotherlussl and the embrace 
of all the myriads of Humanity. But we think 
that Berlioi, in emphasizing the light-hearted. 

character of this Symphony, 



' We do not know whither Ibis music would have 
proved much more effeetire. liad il been given wilh 
orchestra a> Hach iniendcd, instead al organ only. 
The Air», for Alto | Miss Clara .1. Poole | and Tenor 
1 1 Sr. Laiigitinid) were finely sung, especially the lat 
ter. which was warmly received ; and the Kecitutlte. 
for llasv. was w. II deliveml by Mr. Frank I.. Young 
—We wonder thai the KSd l'salm hy Mendelsaohn, 
a very short, nnd a very vigorous and stirring one: 
"Judge me, m;.Kl."ha< not been beard here before. 
It made a decided impm-snion, being finely sung and 
wilh a will, — This was followed by a Ijilin tarred 
song, O quatn sutvis,"* which sounded sery Italian 
tor Mendelssohn, and which we know not where to 
l.iok for among his works. It was very beautifully 
rV/re.i snug by Or. Langtitaid, who was in his host soke. 
Mendclwohn was still further reprcsenteil by selec- 
tions from Alitalia, namely, the Trio and Chorus : 

• Promised joys! Menaced woes!" and the grand 
.-bonis of proise, " Heaven nnd earth procliam." 
The Trio was ntv snlisfailorily presented by Mm. 
i; K Hooper, Mis. F.IU IL Abbott, and Mrt C. C 
N'ovet. 

' Tlie Si eond Part was teeuUr and compoted of 
choice part^iongs nnd gleit. Mrst, the beautiful 

• Spring Sight," by Hubert Frani; then a lovely 

• Spring Sing " for female voieet, by Cade ; then a 
funny ding-dong glee by Stewart: "The Bells of St, 
Michael's Tower." which was encored. Three C.er 
man totiits. by lirieg. Hies, and Sueher, were sung 
with a hearty fervor and abandon (Mr. I.ang ac 
eonipnitying), and with pi. asing, sympathelie voice, 
by Miss Abbott; and the concert rlosed wilh a 




.•".•A iiaerf. 

r'miit 
AruAiN* 



Mt»t Tr.aas, Citaeso Cawpaan.'» Compli- 
mentary Concert last Saturday evening wis in all 
respects a great success I'nion Hall wat com- 
pletely filled with an audience In the bett tease of 
the word " select,"— people whote pretence waa in 
itself flattering to the fair young violinist of tix- 
teen. The programme wat well selected anl ar- 
ranged I 

gi a«tkt in D «ta*«. 

L ,4rfoj». raolatilr. 
. Allew, rn». aast Iltla4l. 



Puko Soix.- Polonaise la K «st, 

Xllas Marv M. 1'isni! 



. Cinwi^ 



It 



' BaivsiTille." I 
• Tilt Kveiilnc Hone," I 

Mr. Kdwar.1 tlowttltch. 

I - r..s>malst In A 

Mtss Terrs* Cnrrem. (junpbelL 



s « • s 



nieelv wrought modern Madrigal, in old centrapun- 
tal style « Charm IN asleep," hy I^ slie and Ih* 



doe* not quite recogniic ita tender, sentimental 
quality. He wrote grander Symphonies, but 
none more lovely, none mure tender, delicate, 
ami pawion-frauglit than this. Il is trnmi musk ; 
a whole rliymthk history of deep, consuming love, 
with its hopes and its despairs, its fitful moods, 
ita infinite longings, its Platonic meditations re«- 
erks, exrprisito caprices, depths " most musical, 
most melancholy," aiul heights of rapture uneon- 



Hunting Sung" by 
were sung to a charm. 

The main feature of the next concert. April 12, 
will be Schumann's .WmyW music, with orchestra, 
and a reading of portions of Byron's text. 

Miss IlKtiatFTT* Mat -urn— The first of the two 
Matinees, by this young pianist who studied teveral Dv v V ngorr. 
years at the Conservatory in Moscow, took plat e on i h jj„ nl am i f, 



ii No. J, lu U n»t raloiu-. an. it, Tasini. 
Mr B. -I. I^ug. 



sottna, 

Mr. Edward tt ,».|,i.-l, 

Vtoux Sou.— Air ob the tlh Mrina. . flora- » slaW«i(. 
.Miss Ter™. Carrruo t'aaapbell. 



Monday. March 1, at Mechanic , Hall, ejrmng not 
a little'interett, which was rewarded by the artistic 
rendering of the following programme : 
.Sonar* roB Pl»»o **!> VuiLI". . 

Mist Mturer tod Mr. I. 

A»l*. " L'Emnlta." 

Sign"' nnilv. 

Aatacox v. 



-iTw.. VsnllMS 

MU<an.|,b.lltDdMr.AII»a. 
The talent and fine promi«. of the maiden violin- 
ist was very evident In all her performances, from 
her leading of the Haydn Quartet, to her sure and 
brilliant execution of the Polonaise, and her inter- 
pretation, with so much afti-ik feeling, of the Aria 
by Ilai II For an encore she plxynl the Album Piece 
The Uuet, hy Dancla, too. wat very 
hrighl and full of life. Miss Mary Campbell proved 



. . Batulrl 
Mtndtlnekn. 



•La 



herself an accomplished Pianist: and il need not ba 
said that Mr lauig's rendering of the Chopin Scherto 
wasinasterly, The singing wntexcellent. Mrs. Al- 
len was in remarkably good voice and won the warm- 
ett recognition. Mr. Bowditcti, a Boston amateur, 
though living for tome yeart pail in Albany, gave 
unqualified delight by his tweet, manly voice, and 
the chaste, refined, unaffected style and feeling of 
hit tonga; his kindness was largely drawn upon for 
more and he responded with good grace-. 

The yuung lady lias every reason to feel < 
aged by her Urtt Coneert- 



T>ue notice of a 1 
My. 



; litt of concern !» tuw 
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Ml'SIC A L, CORRE$I*()N DENCE. 

Nrw York, M viicii J — On Tuesday r»»-n(ng, Frl> 
niari jjj, o-cnm-d thr fourth nnd tort nwcrt of the 
N. Y. Qlilitlll Club, with llu. programme: — 

IuIiuQrriii. 0» M.Vin I In *. .... <t*»«M»». 

Piano Trio. Q innjur ansWatja, 

HcscblJJt-r, iP|*mi and 'Cello) Alt'. 

Illwn Illiberal Miller). 
Piano Cjulnt.1. Op. Ill ScAaiVrr. 

8elmmann'* lovely Quintet wn» played very well In- 
deed, nod Mr. Arnold's excellent technique showed to 
enptrliil advantage. This nvnitviiutn h.i* an excellent 
tone, a firm bow, nnd an admirable conception Hi' 
b a most capable lender in chntul>er music. And It i. 
largely doe to hi* ability tint the wlree* of the >*. Y. 
Philharmonic Club hnvc been of surh artistic merit. 

The Haydn Trio, — n melodious and unassuming 
work, ™ played bv Mr. Mullcr I c»J.n|, M» Maile 
Lnbcck (vloluti, nnd Mb* Mnrtbu LoU-ck (piano). It* 

i-rrforuinnec iiitn.lm.-d the element of witty, for 
It »■«« .1 hnppv compound of nmfeMtoaj.1l abtlil 




pasr*. Mil'.' and Mullcr gave an effective perform- 
anre of thr next mmiUr. anil somewhat rawed our 
drooping spirit. Their M Tmvel.pioturc-> ' .ire balllli- 
ful little musical sketches, whirh have not bcfoir tieen 

given here, Ihrv nre thoughtfully written, nnd t. of 

the enharmonic tr»ii.ltl<i«i» nte very pleasing They 
seem more d»'t,rndeul for their nttrnilivcqualittc* H|mi€i 
their '* MaskruKr,*' than upon nnv di.ji'oc of technique 
Srhiihcit * charming "Troat'" Quintet hardly re- 
ceived fair treatment lor the rontm-l)0**o atti-t in-irt- 
ed upon twins » quarter "f a tone blow pitch, nnd 
there was tniuh rndenc*. In tlio eu-einblc playing 
Fiirthermore. Mr. Mil:* would pecl-t in endeavoring to 
drown the other artist*- whenever he found n gc.l folr 
nnd square opjtoitnoity. The |M-rforriianre could 
scarcely be regarded a* an excellent, one. 

On Wedne-dav evening the l**n»n"ti'<n rfe FV.-i.f 
wn* re|»ertwl for the second lime, and again to a full 
bouse: there b .1 run.or to the etTiet that It b to be 
given again, hut tin* r* not niith*-ht|i'nt».1 



4th. The Conflict, A'!r a r« AniM*. 

Till, ni.tve-neiit portray, the Ann] arbitration of Arm.. 
The ..U|L< I i'I the i.|.im*u g prut'-ipi.-. ..f frroh-ui ami -liv- 
very. lit the Finale lb. .Ivsitl, Mo^oln i. U»UrAt,Ml by n 
wilo »-|.l»-.-.U- of uulivnaj grief, ]e.Mlu.( I.. the 

Scli. The 1 urn-nil March, . . . Artauio eon Mart. 
Ml - Una !►<•" " Wluttier'a Hymn, 

tor Cntinlio S>lo. t.'leiru. met On-lieMra. 

In tut opinion the ttiilbor'a nlviLlty to or\-he*tmte U 
jrrenter thnn hi. cn(«i:it> to ori h 'tltnlr, llu trrntim lit of 
the dlffeirnt iji.triiuieiiM i. renlly excellent; hut be hit* 
a tendency to he dltfu.e and ti^itiotououa. I find ibe 
l.t oixt ifth movement* miK-li euperlor to the interven- 
lux on,... C'uiMtoriomtM'U me l» aajr Unl the "Funeml 
March" b weak nnd commcvriilacfr, bat we all — we 
Americin. — lin%e reason to ite thoroughly glid that we 
linvu amont; u. men of pluck, enemy, nnd devotion to 
art, who .ire aurely Inyirt^i the foundation* for th* iuu.1- 
cal ertslnei.:* wbkh i. at ^-rue f.uore dav to be o;ir». 
A!l honor, then, to Mr. Ptie:r*. Mr. Bobe. and other, 
who have irhvn orclo^tml form and •Jinpe to their 
mimical thought, aii'l a.piiTvti-in.. 

The .econd jmit *d Mr. I'lielp'a projjmmme wn. 
tJik«u up by Mrtldrlfaohn'* .If/oi/m, nu fj. very c.mmI 
peifoniuini-c it rertninly wn*. Tl.e rrvnn. work wn. 
excellent, Ml', th-chr (who took the l.t .opiauo) .niic 
very run'lv . nnd eventtdns wen! rea.oo.-.blv well and 
.mooihlv. allp.it the conductor (not Mr. Plielp.i w«» 
luiclly t.|iial to the Li.k. 



Pealody Con- 
wna pio- 



RaHarJnti, 



I tl- — l:i •. 

Hrnn and 



Mi 



ftenioon the .ernlid of Mr G. W 
l»r)> recUab t«»k place at Thirk- 
;rammr na. an excellent one nnd 
. enjoved hr a lnrire ni>d apprecka- 
1 Kmtty Wlnant coritril«Hed nmle- 
fM of the enteitainiuent by her 
d lnter]iri'l.ili'tn of Memh'ls^ohn'a 
* in MallOWM to n hearti encore *Im- 
pnnx Siillivnn . " l^»t rhord " Mb* Maiid Morxan". 
Iran' Play inn b realli admirable, and » lien to thb fact 
|. iul.U-1 the inclibtitul.-ln nm.iancetliAl .he i.a 



On W 

Mi 'r -:m 

ering fir 

th.e jw-rf, 

live aiul 
niiildy to Hie nir 
aeiion. and ili^rill: 
" Re»t in the fjord 



ladv of ver. i-hnrtniiis ple..ru e and 
enough ha. been mhL 1 am 



.ore. to jive a faint idea of 



M.nrtt » -On Monday evening. Mnrch 1, we b 
1 with the following progiamme: 
1 (><»," . . 
Hirohejtra.l 

l.t ColieetlO, K Billioe r»nf.,» 

i.l tjoneerto,* K minor • . (*A,||»iN. 

Aintante Sptanani, and rolunwlae, tjp. 2!, . . . Cte*»». 

Notliliif can he ndded to the prnbe which ha* al- 
readv bcni accorded to the wonderfnl llmi^nrtari 
)diinl< H* 1. proluiblv the hert inter|iret»r of t'luipin 
who ha« eeer \bltM 11.. If Indeed he lie not the l».t 
lbing. Hb Mlrarj of u H ich and hi* jierfc t n*e of the 
jiedal lan art In il-elt) are |»culbr qualification! ft» 
the .ait.rm torr |ierformimce of the exacting comiHiel- 
tlon. of the greatct writer for the i«nno-forte 1 a* ««chl 
who kfM ever lived The au.tteo.-e wn* very large, np 
precLilive nnd enihii.la.tl.- ; and .loeefTi mi-rt fe. J an 
RrtbVa paclonable and natural delight in the kn.o.1- 
edge that he ha. gained a footing here «hiVh he wit 
never lo.e Ihe mo.k-.tv nnd quiet of hi. demeanour 
h.11 e .->^id need greatly to hb am eeM ; for we ha ve lieen 
nrruMomrd to the .lnm-lmng order of piano tbtonper. 
nnd manv had l*-gan to entertain the Idrn tlvat ita n-- 
flned nnd gentlemanly plunl.t could .nceenl in aeenr- 
Ing the good will of nn American andlen^ .PoecfTy, 
therefore, may W regnrrle.1 a. a re/omtcr a* well n*'n 
marvenon. planl.1 <lf conr»«-. the audience on Mon- 
dacevenlnr wen- cla moron* for more thnn the program- 
me promised, and Jo*«ff.v gave the lovely Prelude In 
I> flat and a poethniuon. marotirkn In A minor. 

On Tucdav evening Mr K C Phelpa. of Broo'tli n. 
iSroitght out hi* new hi*torie choral " Emancipation " 
Hymphony at the Academy of Mu»ir In Hurt rltj. ft 
la in fii e puna, a. f oUuur* : — 

1*1. Move-nent \dn-jin non Irnppn 

The lor« night nf honitac.. Tha crle* of the onjireued 

M, PLmtatlon Pance* Alltm Murrain 

(Light* and Shadow* of Slave Life), 
ig aaprcue. mnee dlrtlnelW the emotion* anil 
rMtaf "f the Africa race 



naLTtMolic. Feb. 21 - At the 
cert, on 1 
dnced : — 

Symphony, C minor. No 3, . • , . . 
Song, with I'^no. 

The dreaia. W,«k ». Xo l-Thebrk 

Wiirk '-1. No- .1 — The ile» It .lime.. 

W orV No, I. — When 1 ere thee 

rlno nor Work IT. No... Tliourt 

like unto « floivcr. W ork XI. No. :>. 

— Mf awny. nightingale. Work JT. 

No. I. ■ .Ml*. Ileurlttu ' 
a, Fngtrrt iil. from 

of r'auxt." Ilunpirlui 

Hwnce. f the Svlpb*. 
t. The Honian Carnival. Coueert-irrer- 

tore. Work II /ttc/.«r Brr!i,n. 

and at the third concert, lo»t Saturday, the follow ing 
Symphimy. G minor. No. 2. Work fti . . >.o.tr .Va>*.. 
lullao Song* of th. .cv.iiteenth century. 

1 return to aiy arm. — M v .wet one ( 

ope tbl n. eyr.. — fye. prf beauty. — 

><ll»* AtltiMiU llrnne. 
S.liau Appiu"l"n*l». F 
.Mine NannelteFalk-j 
Kong*, with llarei. 

l^iv'.t kt ta o for beauty.— Tbe e 

r«wc, Wt«k IT. — Ihnticatlon, 

2\~ Mia* Autoiita H.wrep. . 

1> 



,1. 

Work 

lo. I. 



5ca, 



/■Jronlt-. 

With the increiw.l on hctral facllltle. U •.-.■m. the 
mienii-inof M Haiuvrlk to wander from the Itc.tteti 
|inth of the older c!a»»ic» u-> .1 greater extent than iwiinl 
and to devote more time to work, of the newrrachooL*. 
The intend." nee of the penhody f 'on.-ert« ha* Ihu- fnr 
been veiy Kitl-factoTy, and the intercat In orvhnitrnl 
mu.ic npjieai. iiini.nally rtrong. 

On the tub lift . ihe .ix hn.llng fiVrtnan .inglng *o- 
cletle. combined lo give a conceit for the benefit of the 
Sileflan •offerer* What object renliv prompted thb 



.inglng . 



nfler 



i]U.- 



1 grole*i|ue rhyttim. In dance form.. 

3d. "The Store Girl'. Dream," .... AlUf/tnto 

In thl* lfharaodlr 1 have attcmpte.1 toil.plcl live 
and aaplratlooK faf a young -v vumn longlngj 



I. 



and to 

lefittrd 



an: Who .hall 
rt Annllv took 
lleei tinltt. nnd 
/Vermont. •- 



unu.uai comhtnation of rival 
what extent the dealltute Ml. 
therebv. b of M cottaequenjp 
It 1. '.nfliclent to know tha 
wrangling a* to the moniento 
direct the rombined cbonu? 
place, aii'l thetwoaetertinoa. O. 

SirffrB^rrmnff d*r Drnttrhtn 
u-kltiM." by AU, wcrodccldcdlv lntere>ting. if onlv for 
the tact that the o|mortur.ltv b not often afforded ii» of 
hearing 1VJ male voice, all in a hunch. The remainder 
of the programme contained nothing of .perlnl Inlercet 
March 1* — Aiootig the mu.l.-al attinctHiu* of Ja.t 
week •«" the MnpJew.n (Her M.ljc.tvV!|tqi..raTroiine 
with th.* tiM'al .tale nml hackneyed re|iertoire. The 
company wa., hoveier. taken altogether, very antbfjtc. 
lory, and what thev dtd wna done with more general 
eveniie** and attention to d. uiil than ha. hern the cn»e 
for aoiue time In thb citv . The .4fdn performatK-e wa. 
a striking cxceiaiou to the grneml run of opera pro- 
duction ill acenic and choral effect*, no MeMpnxy to a 
proper rrprvacntalion of thb really interesting work of 
the compnacr of Frui itfore; the orchestra waa the beat 
vour «irte.|<i|Kleiit h.ia ever heard at any op*m in 
ttxltlmore. /'on*/ nbo wa. given In a mnet enjoyable 
manner, deapile the fact that both the lending charnc 
trr* were far from «atufactorv. The Faurt a-aa the 
iwnnl little dapper Italian gentlemnn. wlthadlmlnutlv. 
black moiirtarho. »u-l a. far removed from the finnan 
Ideal of the firman student, laiiat, aa could lie anp- 
poaexl; nnd Ihe Margneiite wn. auvthlng but the picture 
of nnowlmi. inn.^nce and natural grace which en- 
hanla aa in fioethc'* r.ietchen. 
The fourteenth (student's t'oncrrt at the Conaerva- 
lorv to« Sstunlay , prvaenteil the following programme: 
string. trw, u major. w..rk * No. 1. . . . £#erao«r». 
For violin. v...la, 



and Air from Otw run a TH v tr. 

MLv. llose SclJuer, .tvi.b.it of llu- Ouv«TT»u.ry , fl"! year. 
£. Itn'tuilv. noil Air fr- m I reitschtitr. 
ill« II. .3 llarrctt. stu.tent id the I '.iswerealat-jr. Br.l year. 
•• Trout " Wmntet. A aanjiw. Work III. . . 4*»«kerf, 
For phuio, rtolin. etc. 

mt .af tha Lo.i»erTatory, fifth year. 
Fiorkc. S.:llA«ff«r, .litugulckcl .il l Uutlm ker. 

Mme Xannettc Filk-Aiierb-u-h. who ha. won an en- 
vtol'lc repTitalinu a* an iutcri.retcr of ll-ctaoven'* j.i- 
ono muaic, la giving throp B^etbr.ven reciLala. of winch 
two have taken tilace thus far. Tlie aointas selected 
ni* Op. :<i ; Op. In, He*. I and 2: Op. 81; Op. IK. Xo. 
■2. 110; W; 100; and Op. lCri, Xos. 1 nnd ii, for 'cello 
and piano. Mr. JitngiiKKct taking tlie 'cello part At 
the clrwiug recital on the l'Jth itirt. Mme. Auerhnch 
will also plav Schumann's F.tn4** Synipti'irtiuutt. Op. 

n 

Last arenlng the We.lne*|ay Club Chonis gave it. 
*ecotid entertainment with the firrt fait of Handel's 
dfcranaVr's frost, using lite original score, The 
chorus coD.btcd of very- neuilv one hundred voice*, 
and the solo p:irt* weir dbtrlhuted arifiug dlffrient 
member., an admirable plan (or en- ouinglug a jiaitic- 
ular interct in tin- work among the slngeia, a«d far 
pleterc.ble tc, ih usual plan of neslj-ninj all the »oJi of 
nnv part to one particular voice. The orcln-»tm nna 
very .mull, as the «hi-le performance was rather nn 
experiment, it being the inteuti. 11 to pwidiicw thr en- 
tire work at an RRjrlv ibte aith the a..ietaoce uf all 
the liKtrumenu n» laid down 111 tin oiiglnal were 

The committee and dlr.itoi dc.ervr p„ t cm lli for 
their e.irneet eiwle.nor. to aa-tn-ol the singer* Iu tho 
grand ebm'. production* of Handel. wh».-h are the 
foundation of all Kilid chorus training, nnd for 1 



ing such work, in n community oherv the name of 
Handel w ran li ... 11 on n .onceit iirognimtne, altlvough 
our city b profuwlv .applied with clmm I societir. 
The inaiiner in which the piece win received would 
..-•-ra to Indicate that the production of a 1 1 uelcl Cho- 
ra, heie b by no means a thank!™* uisdeitakiug 

C F. 



(From a iwlrale letted. 

I.r.trzto, Feb, — ,lu.t Irome from a fjewandhaua Re- 
bear-.il. Ye.terday wa* Menileltwdin * Itlrtbday, And 
of ci-tir* it wa. rcineniliere.1 in to-day's concert. It 
iom *eem a. if people had woe, birthday. In llcrniany 
than el ve where ; there i» always a " I cat " of Mincl.^y . 
Ill Iin.1 to-day. the Overture to ViV'rHia.-arr ,Vij/a( s 
Urrum, and a Symphony (A minor I of Meudelvdoho. 
Ho n wrlwi a vlolinbl from li ■llcnlam, win gave a. a 
t oncertoof V|euxirm|«, and a Sonata of fartlnl ; and 
a Herr IUu>rr from t arbnihe. with a magnUii-ent bar- 
itone voice, who sang a good Aria out of the Opera 
JthamK ,fc Partn, and then the lovely Limlerkreb 
" An die feme f ieliebtc " from Ileethovcn. A* we weiw 
coming out of Ihe concert room, a lady .aid to me, 
" Imiw little we reatl7r whom we hear in *thl» Gew and* 
hair.' t'elebritie. conn- and go like roinnion mortab/' 
And ao It to. Kubinsleln, Von llulow, Prof and I ran 
.Inav'blm. I "lara Schiiinauu, Saint .Soa-u*, Sara -ate, and 
host* of secondary .tar*, follow each otlnrr, week after 
week, with no t-mmdiug of trumpet*. 

The re, Weul operatic talent la not of to high aji order 
at present, as one would expect here. The present 
Director ha* been trying to make money, and low K*i- 
at-le-4c*n t hold the' hot talent. So l-v-scka lrf-iitner. 
and Malknecht and other slant went el ew here, where 
they could be ls-tter paid, ami tlirlr place-, have not 
been worthily filled. They hare no really fine prima 
donna now but .till aorne 01 era., are well gifen. They 
hare jmt been giving a Mourt fycliia of 7 opera*, 
planing It at. that /ii.n ».'i..r,i.i,.i came on Motart > 
Llrtb-Vay. We hejarvl only two of tbem. the "inf./.... 
rVRJ .11.. rfrm Srrail. u«.l TtittM The Utter wa. 
beautifully given, and lias some delirloix. muaic in it. 
I had never heard anything of it. until l-'rau Joachim 
sang an Aria from it" at one of the Owaudhaus t'on- 
cem. Tit** clewed the I'yclua. li I. quite short, ao at 
the clow a Fe.t-Splel In homir of Mo/an was --iveii 
The curtain rune upon a sibyl (?) who redid a pro- 
b-vene in which aornething of the "seTen stars" waa 
*aid. [I dUlu't ur.dcr-.tand it ally, and then with a few 
wonts rharaeteitjclng each, she Mimnoonrd the different 
pmcrtttona, each representing the marked "DKitiv*' 
of one of the o|H>ra*. who passed across the stage 
while the orchestra pin-red aornething from the corres- 
ponding music. Six (/domrneo, >'ijort.'j //tvnicif, 
Com /an T«ttr,Enl/»hrMn'j. Tiff, and Magic Flute], 
harlfia; been reprewnted. the curtain at the back of 
the stage rune on />on tfiorciiiau and the Apotheosb. 
The group representing Don tiioranni in the centre ; 
behind nnd above waa an artistic rumnlation of lial- 
lrt girb with wreath., etc., et.-. In the centre half 
way up a marble host of Mourt, and behind and 
above the "t-'ommeudatore " on bb horse On the 
right and left of the Don Juan groups, filling op the 
.idea of the stage, all the other grourts. Aa the cur- 
tain m*r, tha *il*yl. In her white trailing; roboa. *lowly 
ascended, winding her w-av among the brilliant 
grout*, tifi she reached the middle point, and placed a 
wreath on the marble head. Now tnb la a very clumay 
description, for It wit* really rrry pretty, and very 
well done Beethoven'* birthday, a short time ago, 
was marked bv the 7th Symphony and Oi'rifowoa ov- 
erture at the Gewandhaus. and quite a good 1 
tatlcn of Fidell; in the Theatre. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 27, /SSo. 

Enured u too Pact Offl * At B.»toc u if rrnd -rl w. matter. 



All Ik' nnf rn-*t> H to alkrr (..Uit i Vn. aw «jt- 

ttritttn/or this /oaniaf. 



' fnrtnlgktly f>y II<>eoirro5i. Osooot* ft Co., 

, J/iuj, yVwrr, /o (vn»» n aHAACVr,- ttrf ymr. 

/V #a*e m A*ra* t>v Cahl Pst-arca, jo H'r*r srr**t, A. 
Williams ft C-i.. Itj ""uAiatjlim Wnvf. A. K. I>jbixo, 
«V» ITaatiaarWi Sfrw(, <u<f *, like r.M««eri . ta A'rur IV* 
»r *• BaasTAXo. J*.. .f» tVaioa «m( lOWI tM , 

0W». ft Co.. « A.«* /•(««. M /•»., '**/■ «... 6, W. H. 
So»M ft Co.. //»» C*t»r»«l 5lr-« | i« CAkiaae 6» (*« Clll- 
Mvtlc CoarAsr, ia» SlaU Slrttl. 



BERLIOZ'S FAt'ST AT MANCHESTER. 



The interest excited by the production of 
thi» work to evinced by the untmially 
crowded stale of the h»ll on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 5. It U long since we have noticed 
such unmistakable enthusiasm as was dis- 
played during the whole evening. The rap- 
idly changing and broadly contracted scenes 
of the Fautt legend afford a singularly favor- 
able medium for the display of a genius of 
the somewhat erratic, and certainly unconven- 
tional, type of Berliox. We might doubt his 
capacity for sustained and continued effort, 
bat we need only one specimen of hi* work 
to discover a wonderful power of fantastic 
expression. Every subject is presented in 
its broadest line*, heightened by strongly con- 
trasted colon, and set off by lurid lights. 
And of all men that have lived, Berliox, per- 
haps, possessed the greatest mastery over the 
orchestra as a medium for descriptive power. 
Others have written what has been called 
" programme music " occasionally, and with a 
sort of apology for so far forgetting them- 
selves, but the whole course of this composer's 
mind seemed to run in this direction and to 
unfit him for anything else. All his orches- 
tral music has the same character. '• Pure 
music " — music, that is, which need not nec- 
essarily be associated with any literary idea 
— he has scarcely attempted at all. His 
Harold in Holy, and the EpUoJe in tk. Lift 
of an Artiit, not less than the Fautt music, 
his was a descriptive 
And certainly he gave full 
play to the natural bent of his powers. Prob- 
ably no instance is on record of one who, tak- 
ing so late to the profession of music, achieved 
such a mastery over his art and so world-wide 
a fame. The orchestra in his hands developed 
capacities never before suspected. .Not a 
movement that he has left but bear* evi- 
dence to the truth of this, Berliox's highest 
claim to the notice of posterity. Here in 
England, we have been accustomed to hear 
more of Wagner and Lisxt than of Berliox, 
and we have often, probably, thought that 
original in the composition* of the two first 
named, for which they were, in truth, indebted 
to Berliox. Moxart in this way made the 
the world forget Gluck,and, in a smaller way, 
Weber and Chopin obliterated the claims of 
John Field to consideration. But the world 
it just in the main, and sooner or later all 
who assist the progress of art obtain the rec- 
ognition which is their due. 

It will be gathered from what we have said 
above that the music to Faun is distinctly 



pictorial and descriptive. The soliloquies of 
Fuust exhibit the deep, earnest longing of a 
strong human soul for capacities higher than 
life afford* in a manner that must have struck 
all, while many to whom Goethe's story i< a 
hou*ehold word expressed their intense de- 
light in the musical setting. Not the least 
competent person to give an opinion declared 
to us that nothing in the range of his acquain- 
tance expressed so fully the unsatisfied long- 
ings of the Faust as the opening movement 
of Part II. We might cite other similar pas- 
sage* of almost equal force, but we turn to 
another phase of the composer's genius. 
" The Peasant's Chorus " early prepared the 
audience for what might be expected from 
Berliox's descriptive powers. The gay refrain 
and the rustic freedom of the theme proved 
that he could be light and playfU as well as 
meditative and gloomy. And the warlike 
strain* that succeed prepare uh so admirably 
for the " Rakoczv " march, that for its sake 
we feel that the composer had, as he claims, 
the right to take his hero into Hungary, 
or, indeed, wherever he pleased. The effect 
of the march was electric. An audience 
usually somewhat cold and receptive, were 
aroused to such unwonted enthusiasm that 
nothing short of an encore would pacify them. 
Following our catalogue of the descriptive 
musk, we next notice the beautiful solemnity 
of the "Easter Hymn." and the startling 
musical phrase — short, sudden and incisive 
as a lightning flash — which announces the 
presence of Mephutopheles. The whole scene 
in Auerbach's cellar is descriptive. The 
drunken roystering of Brander and his com- 
panions is most cleverly brought to a climax* 
in the fugue which they improvise. Some of 
the stricter of the Germans, who formed so 
large a portion of the audience, objected to 
the truth of the picture. " After all, it is but 
a Frenchman's conception of the subject." 
This may be perfectly correct, but it doe* not 
prevent the enjoyment of those who are less 



i what could be more grotesquely humor - 
than the setting of the "Flea" song ? 



And what could be 
ous 

One almost felt uncomfortable as the 
suggested the too numerous gathering of the 
relatives of the glorified insect. But all this 
folly soon passe* away, and we have a won- 
derfully conceived movement entitled " Faust's 
Dream," in which the fiend and his imps pre- 
scnt'Margaret's image to Faust. This is one 
of the moat difficult numbers in the work, full 
of cross tempi, and needing the most perfect 
rehearsal and watchful attention of the con- 
ductor for its success. We need not do more 
than refer to the " Ballet des Sylphes," fur- 
ther than to say that it is more effective in 
it* proper place than we had ever before 
thought it, while to the Chorus of Soldiers 
and Student*, which clo*e* Part II., our for- 
mer remark* apply. It may not have abso- 
lutely correct "local coloring," but what 
matter ? It pleases, and " local coloring " 
sometime* offend* a stranger in the locality. 
Who that has not seen the blue of the Medi- 
terranean can believe in the truth of the azure 
abominations sometimes exhibited in the pic- 
ture galleries? Part III introduces us to 



the dwelling of Margaret, and, up to a certain 
point, fully sustains the interest of the work. 
'Ilie simple girl's song, " The lay of tbe good 
old King of Thule," is a most original setting 
of a favorite theme. The viola oWigato, played 
by Mr. Otto Bernhardt, lias a wonderfully 
original effect, as it.- toucs take up the subject 
of the melody in response, as it were, to the 
voice. No more striking number can be 
found than that which follow*, in which Me- 
phistophele* calls around the spirits that at- 
tend his bidding to assist him in his assault 
on the souls of his victims. The Spirit* of 
Fire and Evil. Will-o'-the-Wisp and 
assemble and dance to t 
the dwelling where the lovers meet. The 
Fiend himself sings a serenade so mocking 
and devilish in its repudiation of all ordinary 
rhythm, but withal so attractive, that it* theme 
is one that lingers longer, |>erhaps, than any 
other heard during the evening. The actual 
meeting of the lovers is, perhaps, the weakest 
scene in Fault, but the trio and chorus at the 
close of Part III- is worthy of comparison 
with any other portion of the work. The 
whole of Part IV. is marvellous. It is utterly 
impossible for us, within our limit*, to attempt 
to do justice to the dramatic intensity of the 
" Ride to the Abyss." It* horror is unpar- 
alleled in the range of musical expression, 
culminating in a crash »o awful that the pre- 
cipitation into the gulf becomes visible to the 
mental eye; while the demoniac welcome 
Mephistopheles and hi* virtim receive U a fit- 
ting conclusion to such a scene. The pure 
beauty of the melody of Margaret's " Apoth- 
eosis " comes like sunshine atid the sweetness 
of the " upper air " after the lurid blackness 
of such a pandemonium. 

The work was magnificently given. Im- 
mense pains had been taken with it* rehearsal, 
which were amply justified by the result. One 
word as to the English translation, which wo* 
admirable, and which, we believe, we are vio- 
lating no confidence in saying, is the work of 
one of Mr. Halle's daughters. The principal 
singers were Miss Mary Davics, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Hentchel, and Mr. Hilton. 



MENDELSSOHN'S MANY PURSUITS. 

[Mr. Gsoaoa Gaova, in his Articular, a/ JfWe 
ami MtuieUuu (No. IX. just published), has prepared 
a very exhaustive and altogether admirable article 
on Mendelssohn, from which we take the following 
exiracts]. 

No musician — unless perhaps it were I<eo- 
nardo da Vinci, and he was only a musician 
in a limited sense — certainly no great com- 
poser, ever had so many pursuit* as Mendels- 
sohn. Moxart drew, and wrote capital letter*, 
Berliox and Weber also both wrote good let- 
ters, Beethoven was a great walker and in- 
tense lover of nature, Cherubini was a bota- 
nist and a passionate card-player, but none of 
them approach Mendelssohn in the number 
and variety of his occupation*. Both billiards 
and chess he played with ardor to the end of 
hi* life, and in both he excelled. When a 
lad he was devoted to gymnastic* ; later on 
he rode much, swam more, and danced when- 
ever he had the opportunity. Cards and 
skating were almost the only diversions he 
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did not care for. But then these were diver- 
sion*. There were two pursuits which almost 
deserve to rank M work — drawing and leltcr- 
wriiing. Drawing with him was more like a 
professional avocation than an amusement. 
The quantity ot his sketches and drawings 
preserved is very large. They begin with the 
Swiss journey in 1«22, on which he took 27 
large oues, all very carefully finished, and all 
dated, sometimes two in one day. The Scotch 
and Italian tours are both fully illustrated, 
and so they go on year by year till his hut 
journey into Switzerland in 1847, of which, 
as already said, 14 large highly finished 
water-color drawing* remain, besides slighter 
sketches. At first they are rude and childUb, 

ment is perceptible. Hut even with the ear- 
liest ones there is no mistaking that the draw- 
isiness. The »ul 



ing was a serious business. The subjects are 
not what are called '• bits," but are usually 
large, comprehensive views, and it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that the child threw his whole 
mind into it, did his very best, and shirked 
nothing. He already felt the force of the 
motto which fronted his conductor's chair in 
the Gewandhaus — " Res severs est verum 
gaudium." Every little milage or gate is 
put in with as much care as the main features. 
Every tree has its character. Everything 
stands well on its legs, nnd the whole has that 
architectonic style which is so characteristic 
of hi. music. 

Next to hi* drawing should be placed his 
correspondence, and this is even more remark- 
able. During the last years of his life there 
can have been but few eminent men in Euro]*) 
who wrote more letters than he did. Many 
even who lake no interest in music are fa- 
miliar with the nature of his letters — the 
happy mixture of seriousness, fun and affec- 
tion, the life-like descriptions, the happy hits, 
the naivete which no baldness of translation 
can extinguish, the wise counsels, the practi- 
cal views, the delight in the successes of his 
the self-abnegation, the bursts of 
at anything mean or nasty. We all 
ulscr. too. the length to which they run. 
Taking the printed volumes awl comparing 
the letters with those of Scott or Arnold, they 
are on the average very considerably longer 
than either. Hut the published letters bear 
only a small proportion to those still in MS. 
In fact, the abundance of material for the bi- 
ographer of Mendelssohn is quite bewilder- 
ing. That however ia not the point. The 
remarkablo fact is that so many letters, of 
such length and such intrinsic excellence, 
should have been written by a man who was 
all the time engaged in an engrossing occupa- 
tion, producing great quantities of music, con- 
ducting, arranging, and otherwise occupied in 
a profession which more than any demands 
the surrender of the entire man. For 
letters are no hurried productions, bu 
distinguished, like the drawings, for the 
ness and finish which pervade them. An au- 
tograph letter of Mendelssohn's is a work of 
art ; ihe lines are all straight and close, 
the letters perfectly and elegantly formed, 
with a peculiar luxuriance of tails, and an il- 
legible word can hardly be found. To the 




folding and the sealing everything is 
It seems impossible that this can have 
done quickly. It must have absorbed an 
enormous deal of time. While speaking of 
his corre*|>oiidence, we may mention the neat- 
ness and order with which he registered and 
kept everything. The 44 volumes of MS. 
music, in which he did for himself what Mo- 
zart's father so carefully did for his son, have 
been mentioned. Hut it is not generally 
known that he preserved all letters that he 
received, and stuck them with his own hands 
into book*. 27 large thick green volumes 
exist, containing apparently all the letters and 
memorandums, business and private, which he 
received from Oct. 2'J, IM2l,toO,t. 29. IMI7. 
together with the drafts of hU Oratorio books, 
and of the longofficial communication* which, 
during his latter life, cost him so many un- 
profitable hours. He seems to have found 
time for everything. Ililler tells us how dur- 
ing a very busy season he revised and copied 
out the libretto of his oratorio for him. One 
of his dearest Leipzig friends bus a complete 
copy of the whole score of "Antigone," im- 
rlmiing the wkolt of the wordi of the melo- 
drama, written for her with his own hand ; a 
perfect piece of caligraphy without spot or 
erasure I and the family archives contain 
a long minute list of the contents of all 
the cupboards in the house, filling several 
page* of foolscap, in his usual neat writing, 
and made about the year 1HI2. We read 
of Mr. Dickens that no matter was con- 
sidered loo trivial to claim his . are and atten- 
tion. He would take as much pains about 
the banging of a picture, the choosing of fur- 
niture, the superintending of any little im- 
provement in the house, ax he would about 
the more serious business of his life, thus car- 
rying out to the very letter his favorite motto 
that, " What i« worth doing at all is worth 
doing well." No words muld lietter describe 
the side of Mendelssohn's character to which 
we are alluding, nor muld any motto more 
emphatically express the principle on which 
he acted throughout life in all his work. 

His taste uml efficiency in «uch minor mat- 
ters are well shown in the albums which he 
made for his wife, beautiful specimens of ar- 
rangement, the most charming things in 
which are the drawings and pieces* of music 
from his own hand*. His private account- 
books and diaries are kept with the same 
quaint neatness. If he had a word to alter 
in a letter, it was done with a grace which i 
turned the blemish into a ls-auty. The same 
care came out in everything — in making out 
the programmes for the (icwandhaus concerts. ' 
where he would arrange and re-arrange the 
piece* to suit some inner idea of symmetry or 
order ; or in settling his set* of songs for pub- 
lication as to the succession of keys, connec- 
tion or contrast of words, etc. In fact he had 
a passion for neatness, and a repugnance to 
anything clumsy, l'osaihly this may have 
been one reason why he appears so rarely to 
have sketched his music He made it in his 
head, and had settled the minutest points 
there before he put it on paper, thu* avoiding 
the litter and disorder of a sketch. Connected 
with this neatness ia a certain quaintness in 



his proceedings, which perhaps strike* an Eng- 
lishman more forciblv than it would a Ger- 
man. He used the old-fashioned C clef for 
the treble voices in his scores to the last ; the 
long flourish with which ho ornament* the 
double bar at the end of a piece never varied. 
A wore of Haydn's Military Symphony 
which he wrote for his wife bears the word*. 
" Possessor C'eeile." In writing to Mr*. Mo- 
schclc* of her little girls, whose singing had 
pleased him, he begs to lie remembered to 
the "drei klcine Diskantistcn." A note to 
David, scnl by a child, i» inscribed, •• Kindcr- 
|»st." and so on. Certain French words oc- 
cur over and over again, and arc evidently 
favorite*. Such sre plaitir and trouiU, i 
propoi, en groi, and others. The word WwrA, 
answering lo our "nice," was a special favor- 
ite, and nett was one of his highest commcn- 



THE MOZART WEEK IN VIENNA, 
it. 

The joyous feelings of tl»c audiences thai wit- 
nessed the performances of the Mozart-weck nat- 
urally reacted upon ibe performers. T1k« all 
did their best ; snd, even where the best fell 
short nf what it Ought to have been, the public 
manifested itself kindly disposed and indulgent, 
it appearing almost as if this were done at the 
silent request of the ever benevolent Mozart, ll 
was evident that the public considered the mas- 
ter's creations as the principal thing, and these 
covered over with their pur* gold a few dark 
•pots seen in the performances, especially in the 
field of the technique of King. "La musiuue d« 
Mozart est bien difficile |iour le chant," wrote Em- 
peror Joseph on the Ifi of May, J 1*8, to Count 
Rosenberg, as llerr All red von Arneth lia» kindly 
infotnied me. It i« possible that the emperor's 
criticism had reference to the difficulties of into- 
nation, modulation, and all the new demands of 
the dramatic expression so highly exalted by 
Mozart. Tin- vocalist* of 0'at time eneounU-rrd 
far fewer difficulties in eotwature singing, for this 
Ihey studied and incessantly practiced. At ll* 
present time the opposite rule holds good, and our 
vocalists pay less attention to real song than to 
exalted declamation ami the most glaring accent* 
of passion. For this reason they doubtless agree 
with the criticism of the Emperor Joeeph. The 
zeal manifested by all the member* of tl>e llofu- 
pcrnthcatr* during this Irving week, and which 
it is impossible to praise too highly, makes criti- 
cism far and sharp-sighted for everything in 
which they succeeded, nnd permits it to put on al 
least the appearance of blindness in regard to all 
that wherein they failed. 

The first ojscra performed during the Mozart 
week was Idamenev, whose beauties its rcpcntcsl 
performances caused one to see more clearly. 
The Knifiihrung am drm Strati, which immedi- 
ately followed, called attention to many corre- 
between tlicse two works otlscrwise 
great may be die fun- 
In their form and expres- 
sion between ldome„n and the EnifQkrung, the 
bitter nevertheless adheres to the mannrr of the 
former by means of wirne of its rootlets. Not 
only does the exceedingly great adornment of the 
passages in the arias of Ctmitam belong entirely 
to the former opera serin, but also Ui* very char- 
acter of the themes of these arias points to il. 

The next two evenings Fig*irtjt florhzrit and 
Don Juan were given amidst the greatest enthu- 
There are lovers and composers of music 
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who place theoo two operas aide by side. But, al- 
lliough T admire ven ntueh the hftinUw of Fi- 
gam'* Horhztti, it. uausi. . in comparison with that 
of Dm Juan, appears to me to be only a glorious 
work of man beside a divine revelation. I can 
better understand the opinion which placet the 
Zauherftnle and Don Juan on the name level, al- 
though it is an opinion which I do not share. 
WMI can be said of the amafcl to the ZavlwrfliAe 
i« tluit it stands in the same relation to that of 
X>»ji Juan as Go-the's Iphiyenie stands to Faust. 
In the inconceivable wealth of in musical inven- 
tions Don Juan is nut approached by any other 
even of Mozart'* works; and none nf tliem i« 
espial to it in It. uninterruptedly flowing dramatic 
life, in in musical characteristic!!, and. above all. 
in it* demoniac,, spirit-compelling power. 

It in better not to begin to talk of Mozart'. Don 
Juan; for, after one begin*, it i« hard to stop. 
But alio of its mi.i» rn re'tnt one does ti-it dire to 
speak, because so much has been »aid of it and 
*ucb oppofite views have licen taken of it in article* 
without number. The llofopcrntbcater ha- rightly 
Riven it with the same scenery with which Dingel- 
stedt nave it and alio the Zaulierjiiitr in the new 
Ojiernhaiis. Only to one wi»h would I here de- 
i to give expression : it is to leave out 
I rather than terrible looking red-headed 
imp. which fight around Don Juan at the clow. 
The decoration .peak, here intelligibly cm 
If Won Juan were cngulfcl or fell down dead in 
the »torm of fire, whilst the chorus of the demon., 
according to da Ponte'» directions, were sun); be- 
hind the scene, the tragic impre'sion were a more 
worthy one. In such matters, however, the ta.tc 
changes often in a wonderful manner with the 
change? of the time. ; and not only the people in 
the galleries, but even such icstlictle epicure, as 
Ludwig Tieck formerly lauded as a" most glori- 
ous climax of the closing tableau the monstrous . 
grotesque head, whose eyes move from rijrht to 
left, ami whose moveable jaws show terrible teeth." 
This wide open devil's gullet, into which the imps 
throw Don Juan, has long since been laid aside as 
a childish folly. The examination of Don Juan 
by tlie awkward Ocrachtsdicncr in the first act, 
ami which has again been Inserted, revived a 
youthful memory and amused me very mush. 
This arbitrary in.erti.in can be excused as a rem- 
iniscence of the first performances of Dun Juan 
in German, which were ornamented with such 
comical additions ; hut yet it wen- better to leave 
them out in tlie regular performance*. 

Th* happy disposition which animated all, 
caused Cim fan Tntie to please the hearers better 
than in former years. The artists helped to pro- 
duce this result by bold accentuation of the eomir 
and parodic element in this opera. The attempt 
would he altogether in vain to try to exalt, by 
means of an imposing aesthetic appearance, this 



> un our credulity. Nor u it 
deny that Mozart's creative fancy wi 
and beguiled into a weak formalism by this dull 
libretto, whose characters am so uninteresting 
There are many musical beauties in Oh* score ; 
but unhappily they are nearly all of the same 
atyle and are wanting in the contrasting shades. 

On tlac sixth evening the Zautier/tole was per- 
formed and produced among the audience a de- 
light that increased from scene to scene. Its mu- 
sk' lays itself like a dear, soft hand on the spirit 
tired or saddened by our every day-life. In 
Berthold Auerlach's romance " Auf der Ilohe," 
it is a delicate stroke of genius which makes the 
unhappy Irnaaa hear the ZauUrjI.ie when, about 
to die on her U->1 short visit to the city, she de- 
sires to hear some music before her end. This k 



gard to it Auerbach finally says : •• Mozart's Zhu- 
berjliite is one of those eternal creation, which 



stand outside, of all passion and all human strife. 
I have often heard that the text is childish, but 
on Utis height all action, all that occurs, all hu- 
man phenomena, all surrounding* can be only al- 
legorical. Gravitation and bounds are laid aside ; 
man becomes a bird, becomes love, becomes wis- 
dsnn, and hi« life a life of nature." 

The performance was unexceptionable; in re- 
gard to tlie scenes I wished in all seriousness for 
one addition, viz.: the lions, hears ant) monkeys 
attracted by Tamino's flute. If the farcical scene 
of the Gerlcbtsdiener was put into Don Juan, al- 
though it has nothing to do with the action and is 
not in Mozart's opera, then; was no reason for 
omitting that pleasant scene in the Zauberflvte, 
in which the author directed particularly that it 
should be intniduced. And, besides, the words 
which Tamino directs to his mils;: "Dear Hut.-, 
thy sounds give pleasure even to wild animal*," 
become nonsense whin no such animals ate seen. 

Titus is aai unhappy selection for closing a se- 
ricsof performances of all of Mozart's sqieras. Its 
text and music being entirely strange to us, it chills 
and almost depresses one to hear this solemn work 
immediately after the glorious Zau'xrfliie. Anil 
besides, it is not chronologically necessary to close 
the series with tliis performance- Tilut is gener- 
adly regarded as the last of Mozart's operas : and 
it certainly was composed only after the Zauber. 
jiote was u/most done, lint Tilut was performed 
before the other, name!) on the 8th of Sept. of 1 T»l , 
while the Znulxrjfou was not performed until 
the SOth of that month. If, therefore, the rule is to 
be adhered to that tlie age of an opera dates from 
the slay when it was first performed, then the 
Zauberjioie and nsit Tilut is .Mozart's last opera, 
and its performance wosild have been a worthy 
close to the Mo/art-week. Tilut returns to the 
conventional anil obsolete style of Idomeneo, and 
for this reason a superficial judgment often put. 
the two on the same plane- But in reality 77/us 
is much inferior to Idomeneo; in form they are 
much alike, but not in the musical spirit which 
animates them. Tn ldomtneo there is a mighty 
and youthful aspiration ; Mozart, when he wrote 
it, being still young and taking delight in his 
work, fsdt in himself the puiser and the courage 
necessary to oppose the conventional form lie was 
obliged to ads>pt ; but when he composed Ti>ujr. 
this power and confidence had forsaken him, and. 
tired out and resigned, be submitted to the stiff 
and antiquats-d form which, after the creation of 
Don Juan and Figaro, must have appeared ss-nw- 
|cs and even despicable to him. The single, 
glorisvu. w-s-ne of the high priest with tlie chorus 
in the thirst net of Idomenio is, in my opinion, 
I worth more than the whole of Tilut. Kvcn the 
brighti-st jewsd of this opera, the first Finale, at 
the burning of Use Capitol, is not a finished finale 
such as some which Mozart had previously rre- 
atssl, but a single, though powerful scene. For 
the aria, in Titus, even for tlie two most celebrated, 
those of Vitcllia and of Sextos, I can feel no ad- 
miration, but simply a pious respect. Titus is a 
Sarastro dipped in milk, who is always talking, 
not only of hi* virtue and wisdom, but also of his 
skill in coloring. Much of that which sounds 
sweet and lovely in 7ifu* is, on account of this 
very sweetness and loveliness, at variance with 
the seriousness of the matter and the passion dis- 
plaved in the situations. A painful feeling of 
sadness and compassion seizes him wlio see* the 
great man, worn out, troubled with the premoni- 
Issry symptoms of death already making their 
presence felt in his brea*t, called to go ts> Prague 
before he had quite finished the ZauUrfime, in 
order to write and rchs-arss-. in eighteen days, and 
on a libretto prepared beforehand, a new opera 
for tlie coronation of Leopold FX Thi. s>pera was 
l.a CUmeraa di T.lo. ansl at the same time it was 



others by word or deed and ever manifesting the 

most obliging disposition. 

In order to counteract the impression which 
Tilut would produce and also because this opera, 
with the necessary curtailment*, would not till up 
an entire evening. Director Jauner had it followed 
with Use effective ptav of Joss'ph Weilcn's Salz- 
burg'* grottier Sokn (Salzburg's greatest son). 
The poem, composed for the occasion, is rich in 
thoughtful allusions and waa used a* a frame for 
a series of picturesque tableaux from Mozart's life, 
to which Kranz Dopplrr skilfully adapted a fine 
accompaniment of music, arranged from Murar- 
tableau, in which all the 
of the llofopernlhealer willingly per- 
formed the part* of statues, were highly ap 
plaudesl ansl again raised the feelings of the au- 
dis'nee, which nasi been somewhat depressed, so 
that all carried away the most pleasing impres- 
sions, and a* a consequence this Mozart-week will 
no doubt be held by all in grateful remembrance. 
— -V. 1'. Musical ftrvietr. 

Rovakv Haksi.kx. 
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last clrmrma of Mozart, ever ready t.) help 



Of tlie life of this composer, the biographer* 
have little more to tell us than that he was born 
in Konigsberg. Dec. 11, 184.0; that, in youth, he 
gave evidence of miarical ability, but not of prts- 
cociou. talent, and that it was not until he had 
reached his seventeenth year that he decided to 
make music his life-work. Of the re*t of his life, 
we only know that he lived and labored in ob- 
scurity, struggling with poverty and a hupeles* 
disease, yet following his art with patient and fer- 
vent devotion. Happily the cloud* which had 
shadowed his life parted just a* his earthly career 
was drawing to a close, ansl a sort of sunset glory 
illumines! hi* sleclining days; for his opera, based 
on Shakespeare'* comedy, " Tlie Taming of the 
■Shrew," had at last been performesl, and had 
made an undeniable success. For tlie rest, he 
wa* not permittesl, save in his own consciousness, 
to know how well he had wrought ; for on the 3d 
of Dec. 1S7«, his life'* brief .pan of les. than 
thirty-six year* came to an end at Hotlingen. 
Zurich. 

If Goctz, influenced by a prewntiment of hi* 
early death, directed hi* attention, in turn, to 
each of the form* of composition, that example* 
might remain to bear witness to his power, he 
certainly displayed admirable judgment in select- 
ing the 131th I'salm, as the text of hi« only can- 
tata founded on a scriptural subject. The inter- 
est and pathos of the scene portrayctl by thi* 
I'salm, and the beauty of the diction, have en- 
gaged the attention, and taxed the re*iurce* of 
many composers. The text give* expression to 
feeling* which embrace the whole round of hu- 
man experiences; and in the strongly contrasted 
and rapislly changing emotions which this text 
records, Goett fsnind a brilliant opportunity to il- 
lustrate his rare and spk-nslisl genius. 

The cantata opens with a slksrt orchestral pre- 
lude in B minor, in which the tlie mr of tlie first 
chorus i* announced. Thi. chorus is a beautiful 
and affecting utterance of ths- grief and desolation 
of the children s>f Israel, as they sat weeping by 
the waters of Babylon : its pathos ansl tenderness 
are something wonderful. Onsa- only i* the pre- 
vailing gloom broken by a ray of ligbt a* the cap- 
tives remembered Zion. and the brighter emotion 
i« set in delightful contrast ; but the feeling is cr- 
am-scent, and quickly relapses into the sombre 
minor mode, and, with the final eadencc strangely 
ve with it. weight of grief and 
A passage for the . 

to a simple recitative in 

D major, in which a t 
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■ song; ; " •• Sing u» a «ong of 
the shame ami P «in at thin 1 
beloved Jerusalem 



on the story, " And oor harp* we hanged on the 
willows." Suddenly a few agitated phrases in G 
minor, by the orchestra, announce that sadness 
has given place to a new and bitterer feeling, 
and the voice give* the reason for the change. 
They who vexed and spoiled us have demanded 
Zion ; " and. as if 
liation of their 
. for audible ut- 
terance, GoeU, with consummate ,kiU. male, 
the solo voice repeat, aa if aside, in . tone of won- 
dering and questioning anguish, "A song of 
Zion ? " The chorus catehea at 
and apLrit of the demand, and, at 
•a if under the breath, repeat 
" How ahall we ling the Lord* aong in a" land of 
•Lranger.?" Resentment at the affront rapidly 
succeeds their amazement, and the basses mark 
the change of reeling by thundering out, " How 
ahall we ting, etc.?" Voice after voice take* up 
the theme with constantly increasing vehemence; 
' "torm of indignation grows fiercer and fiercer, 
, in the splendid climax, it bursts through all 
restraints, and culminates in a cry of angry de- 
spair. The length to which the author has carried 
this number is happily related to the situation ; 
such bursts of passionate excitement cannot long 
be protracted, and so this short section is brought 
to a ck»e in D major, leading directly to a melodv, 
remarkable for its severe simplicity, its beauty 
and its unaffected expression of the deepest ten- 
derness, as the solo voice, aa if lingering over the 
roeinury of the city she loved, sings, « If I think 
not on thee. Jerusalem, may my right hand for- 
get her cunning." But the remembrance of the 
lost Jerusalem and of its wrongs again proves too 
muchifor ber self control; again the key changes 
to G minor, the accompaniment becomes strongly 
agitated, aod the voice breaks out into the impre- 
cation, " May my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth I " The chorus here enters, emphasuing 
i of the speaker by repeating both the 
of 'be imprecation, and paaaea 
st change to D flat, into 



the return of the first theme and movement of the 
work, the excitement and passion abate, and the 
chorus sinks again into the same sad and despair- 
ing mood with whirh the work opened. 

"The beautiful must perish! See how the 
God« are lamenting that the Beautiful decays and 
the Perfect departs." is the burden of this com- 
poser's lovely cantata. " Noenia ; " but he is him- 
self a conspicuous proof that it ia only the beau- 
tiful and the perfect which abide eternally. " The 
mean and the base pass to the grave unsung." 
The beautiful will not perish, nor the perfect de- 
part from among men, so long as there shall be 
them prophets and apostles In 
I Goeti. w . H . E . 



raised up a 
art like He 



A VIOLIN STORY IN V ACTS. 
Tbe following little story, Illustrating our human 
weakness, was told in my presence by Mr. Renienvi 
the Hungarian violinist. It seems that Mr. Wil- 
helmj had seen some of the violins, made by Mr. 
George Gemubder of New York, and was very much 
pleased with them, — (for indeed they are really 
tine instruments, added Hemenyi In parenthesis) — 
and became greatly interested in the maker. So 
much so that be proposed taking him to Europe, 
and when there to introduce hlra to public notice, 
and aid him to make his violins known. Remenyi 
on being informed of the project expressed his faith 
in its success with the following play ; — which he 
related while in conversation with the violin maker 
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ACT I. 

Wilbelmj and Gem Under arrive in Europe. Every 
one is delighted to see them. Their greeting Is warm 
and enthusiastic. Tbe violin maker isreceived with 
open arms, as a German returning to hi. Fatherland. 



VI. FOR ORQAX OR HARMONIUM. 
117. Andante nlignao Sehabrrth. 
148. FJnWitang, Foes and Msgnlscat, from 

M 7.0 Dtiite's Divine Comasedie." ScbaUerth 
Its. Ora pro nobis LitaneL Kirnrr. 
IK. Feniaai* and Fug* on ths chorale in " La 

B. a H. 

111. tlr Wo 41 Lsaso's Begins rail. Schuherth. 

132. Bach's Elnleitung uwl Fugs, from motet " Ich halt* 

vld Brallaianemua." Srhabcrth. 
133 CbofuVe Fmrludiea, op, 221, Sea. 4 and 9. Set u- 

berth 

134. KirchlKbe Feet-Osrcrture on a F.ln' fast* Barg." Hof- 
Ilril " (Tani 



Us. 
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Seers and 

sod vocal score; Offrrloriuin and Brordietot, tor 
t and 4 hands, P. F. sad nello, organ, organ and 



by. 



mood of teoderneirf and 
affection. If thou, Jerusalem, art not more to me 
than all my joy." 

The concluding number of tbe work will give 
satisfying evidence of the dramatic 
boundless resources of the composer. A 
and vigorous introduction of the orch 
to unison, in E minor, gives the key to the „ 
of the first section of this chorus, which ia a 
cry for vengeance, as the voices shout, •• Lord, 
remember the children of Edom." Tbe angry 
and tumultuous movement of the basses of the or- 
chestra, thundering beneath the voices, prepares 
the way to a splendid and striking passage of 
tremendous power and effect, in which the com- 
poser has given to the male chorus the words 
of the Edomitee at the sacking of Jerusalem, 
" Destroy it, destroy it I yea, down to the ground 
■ and above all are heard the sopranos 
excitedly crying, "Remember I" A 
Rje of great solidity and vigor, ex pres. 
rive of confidence and warning, for a b»» voice, 
adjare. the "daughter of Babylon, set for de- 
■truction;" this, repeated by the chorus, gives 
utterance to tbe aaeurance of their faith that 
their cry for vengeance will not be unanswered ; 
and, aa if inspired by this confidence, the tenors 
announce the vigorous and almost joyous fugue in 
B minor, " Happy be who thee repays what on 
ua thou haat wrought," with which the action of 
the number really cloaca. But the wretchedness 
of their captivity waa still too real to be forgotten 
in the expectation of future restoration and re- 
venge, and after a repetition of the passage 
"Daughter of Babylon, set for destruction." 
which comes to a splendid and effective close on 
the dominant of B minor, to prepare the way for 



The violin make 



ACT II. 

, aided by Wi 



hemj, att 

aell some of the instruments he has bro 
with him. What a change I All the manufacturers 
of the violin begin to talk against him. GcroOnder 
is no longer an acknowledged German, hut la called 
a Yankee Charlatan, and condemned even before 
his violins are heard. 



ttcmxits to 
lught over 



Through the friendly Influence of Wilhelmj 
few of the violins are sold for two hundred % 
each. 

The European makers, upon hearing of the intro- 
duction of the American violins, cry -a cheat," 
"that they are bad instruments, and tbe buyer* 
have been taken in by a Yankee. 1 ' 

Invective* ad libitum from the European maker* 

ACT IV, 

The purchasers of the violins, fearing that the 
American's instruments may be explosive machine* 
disguised, become alarmed, and try to aell them. 

their coat 
No buyer*. 
For fifty dollar* f 
Still no one. 
For twenty-five ' 
Yet no one will buy. 

Tbey offer to give them away, and no one will 
ke them a* a gift 

ACT T. 

UOtMsM 

Time passe*. At last sonve one ia induced by curi- 
ority to try them. •• What a lovely tone," exclaim, 
a delighted liatener. 

" How beautifully it rlnga ! 

" Pine ! " remarks a third. 

"So true! with a grar 
another. 

" A magnificent instrument of great value," ex- 
claim* the owner ; " there are hut a few in the 
world, and I would not aell mine at any price." 

Alas! the poor violin maker had been dead a 
hundred year*. 

"Ah! 'tis a beautiful, and short-sighted human, 
ity." said Remenyi. a. he finished the little play, in 
which his imagination had pictured a reality from 
the sad experience* of Ufa. C ~ 

CancAoo, III, T&\ 



VIL VOCAL. 
1- MAaaaa, malms, add other aacaao mvhc 
It*. Mlasa eoernnn (Grsaer). Feel mete* I* D. Score arid 
part*; she vocal aeon, and far P. F. 4 hands. Seta. 

berth. 

137. Cngarmbe Kr> nuncs-Mei 
parts, sad 

violin. 

MS. Mass in C miner, with organ. B.1H. 

139. Hits, tnorsll* in A minor, with organ. 

140. Keqeiem, men's voices and organ. Kabul. 

141. N*ue Kircsem-Llior-Geeang*, with organ. 1. Pstsr 
N'oster ; s An Mana (also for P. F.i; 3. O Safatarie: 
4 Tsu turn ergo; i. An Vrrum; «. Mtbi autean; 7 An 
Maris Stcfis, alao far P. F | 1. 0 oakslaris: 9. Libera 
am. Kefcnt, 

141. IH* twligkritea. Kahnt 

1*3. Paler nosier, far mi id chorus sad organ. KahnL 
144 Pslrr Nostsr at An Maria, „♦, I organ. B a H. 
149. I 'salens. 13th, lath (E. V. l»tb>. 234, and 137th. 
KahnL 

14S. Chri*tue let grborcn ; shoros and organ. Arr far P. 

F. Bats A Bock. 
147. An den bsjlsnn Franeiskus, an'i 

tnini|*ti and dmnse. Taborerky A 1 
141. Ill mo* da Infant a sen rend, I 

and harp. Tshvrssky A Parseh. 

1. oaATtiuioa. 

Its. Carl stria. Scops, cecal score, and parte. 

Pastoral*," No. 4, and " Marseh Art being*" drti Kc. 
i .>•*." No. i, far Instruments onlri also for P. F 2 and 
4 heeds. - To ss Prime,' ■ No S, for organ aod fa* P. 
F. i and 4 hands, sa '• Hjonw du Papa." 

1*0. Die Legend* ran sVr heUIgn FJisahsth. 
score, end part*. Kahot. Kinlritung; '' 
Kreuinlter" and " intnlrudiurr," for P. F. I and 4 
hands ; " Dsr Sturm," tor P. F. 4 hsnds. 

3. CAaTTATAS AJID OTHBB CVSORAL 

161. Znr SeVculsr Felrr ItrMliorceis, far 



. soli, and 

orch. Score, raced sser*. and nana. Kahnt 
1U. Chorusss rfll to Herder'e " Eiitfneellem Proenetlinu " 
Score, roceJ score, and porta. Kahnt. Pastoral* (Schnit- 
terchor) for P. F. t and 4 ksnda. 
1M. Feet Allium for tjorlhe centenary (IS4S). Feot- 
Msrech; 1. Licht! ensW Ucht; l 
3. I'aUr sOsn Glnfsln 1st Rub' : 4. 
eel score and parts. tWholwrth. 
144, Wsrtb«rg.U«l«. FMeitang and 0 

■eon. Kahnt. 
ISA. Die Glocksn dss Strassburger Misnissn. Baritoo* 
eolo, cborus, and orch. Score, vocal score, sad parti. 
Schilerth. " FjvcaUtor " (Prsiads) far Organ and P. 
F. % and 4 bauds. 
13d. Dit bcinge Caclfia. M*cao*opre»o, cborui, and urrb , 
or P. F., harp, aod barmooluni. Soon, vocal aeon, aad 



r*! 



Liader. Vocal 



4. roa ass'i votcxa. 
15T. 1, Veretnabed; f. Standchen; 3. Wtr alnd niebt 
Mumien; 4-«. G.luniioebl* Ijcder (alto far P. F.)s 7. 
SoldsteeJlsd; t. IN* alien Ssgen ; ». Ssatsesrrun; 10. 
Der Gang an MHteraantt 11. Featlied: 12. Gotln 1st 
dec (sheet. KahnL 
158, Daa dlsstra M**r. L ater alien vriptsla. Eck. 
168. Vierttienrolg. MiiniieTrraariBC. 1. Rb*l.,welr,u*d ; S. 
' "i I. Baiurliad; 4. ~ 
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ICO. An dlt Kunsllcr. Wilh on*. 

l«l, Fast-Char (Herder Mtn-cri 

ICS Fatraaji-t Kutrn 

1«3 baa lied in uV-reitternng. Tal-orssk}r A Punch. 

164. Wy iat to brunch™ Vatarland ? Sebk-ainrrr. 

1« Weimart Volkd-ed. Alan for Organ tad P. F . 1 
aod 4 band*. Kiihu- 

6. FOR tIMOUC VOICE AXD F. F. 

]OC (•eaamiutlte I-lfdrr. Kabul. 1. Mif-non'a Lied (aho 
with oreb. acennip, and for P. F.}l 3 nr Cfen Ki.nie* 
(■to far P. F.)| 1. :>rr du vein Him me] tilt isbn lor 
K F.)i 4. Freud. oil utid Uid.oll; 5. War nit Mia 
Brod; «. frber alien Gipftln wl Rub'; T. Dtr laxr-tr 
bnab* (tto with ortb.); I. lift Hirl (tto *ilb orcb.): 
». Dft AlpenjHj-rr (atao with ortb.); la Di* Urtrt, 
Mm .,n, orch .-,1 for P. F.)i 11. Am Khtin (she (at 
P. P.); 18. VergllUl sU-d utfai Utto; 1»- Du hist 

wl. tin* Illuo,.. U. Anftnf* *olh' lea; U. Mwrrtia 
rich' kh t»f: 16. Els FicbUnbuun (1): 17. Ccaimcul 
Lt.it. ? 18, Ob! qutnd j. don; ID. S'U twt un 
>: 30. Enhnt si jetaii Koi; 11. bria- 
<i M Wo .t li tr? 13. Khni 
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Augf; **. l*t VatrrBTDfl: 
,n to biondo crin (alto lot P. >'.); 27. Kline 
Es MUM tta WMiderbarea mitt; 89. Mutter 
Uotte* iStnuaalrir- (1): M. IKtto (8J; 81. UmI mkh 
tuhfn; 33. Wit titigt to [.treat; 33, la Larbealuat; 84. 
Ith nucbta hkitthn; 35. NoonptiMrrth (tto lot P. F.); 
3fi. iBMtakrUff ; 37. Wirdtr n-ncM' icb dir ufg#gE*n; 
IS. Wotat and Duft: ». ttb liens dieht 40. bit ttilk 
vVaatirrix-*: 41. W«r nit arm Bred: 41 Icb atbeilr. 

43. Ditdrti Zipana (tto aitb orcb.i; 44. Ltbt .old; 

44. D'a Utbt ad: 46 bit todtt Nacbtit-all: 47. Bin 
da: 46. Geeet: 4*. Final; 50- An Edlltua: 51. Und 
tpritb: Si. bia;ta-ciN-nao<-bter: M. Sfi Hill: 54. btr 
Ulikklacfat: 55. tbr Ulortfn ton Utrlint. Kahili. 

167. II oa'aianait taut (tto fur P. F.I. Sciott. 
1«. brai Licuer. 1. Hone Utbt: 3. Ottotbm war let; 
3- 0 brb - ; alto U P. P. « '• IJtbtttn 

169. Trt Sowltl di l-Hrarca. Hadu,-.-*. 

170. Dtt Uatbt to Minsk. Kietatf. 

171. Jaana* d Are au buchtr, UnavSoprmno and Ortb. 
P. F. ftcboU- 

173. Art 



VUI. 1-IAMO-t-OnTK ACCOS-rAHlMEXT TO t»«- 



trsuru-* 
Lithe, Ti- 
lt*. Sch-a- 



IX. REVISED EDITIOXS OF CLASSICAL WOSER. 

174. rastbo-nrn. U * II. Sonattt rampltlt. III. Virtalitw 
for P. F. Max IV. Varioqt P. F. cctnpotiuoni lor 2 uid 
4 bandt. V. DorU for P. F. and liclia. VI. burlt for 
P. F. and tdlo. « bora. VII. Triot for P. F., %»lia 
•ad alio. X. Hum, ratal mot*. XIV. Stria* orwr 
trta. XV. Triot 
aalr. Ilottt. 
173. FMd 18 Sortomrt, 

1*1 Stattt : tb» at .(uli-urt (or P. F. and ttrlRgt- 



):J~U. 




i. b. t * a is 

184. Dm Ztgmnfr nnd Uirt Ku. k ua Uncam. In Gmnan 
and Hungarian , tht fortatr mlaatl bj Corntliaa. Httk- 
tnttL, PrratkuTx, 1341. 

185. I'fbtr Fitld't N< 
btrUi. 1856. 



187. VtracliUdtnt Aufatut in dtr •' 

Parit, and is to N'rucn ZtnaebrUk fur Huaib. Kabat. 
138. shumanr.'i MmitaliKbt Haaa and Latou-rrgfln : 

tranakud Into Frtrxb. Stbubfrtb, 186(1. 

i l» ■•] 

— Mnw. Julia Rirt-King will civethneSatwrriptina 
Rtvitabt, at CoBtwrt Hall, Hotel Braata Ick, on Lbt at- 
trnvaon and rvtnin([ of April 5, find one at Pal lad lo 

CnrcnraATt— the armngenirnta (or the (real May 
Feattral go on at uaoat, under Tbeodort Thomnt, who 
taaou at) U to bt the idol of aU the member, of the 

W. 

.forth. 



MR. J. K. PAKE'S NEW SYMPHONY. 

The 6rat productiona of the tcconr) ( M Spring ") 
Sympbony, by Uarvard'f Muaical Profrator, at 
Cambrtilgr, Wedneaday Evening, March 10, and 
at Boatnn, op the following afternoon, formed an 

The »ery long, elaborate and thoughtful work 
interest on both occa- 
:aUed out at the end 
of each performance to receive the hearty plau- 
dits of an enthutiaatic audience. At Cambridge, 
it formed the principal feature of the cloting con- 
cert of the Sanderv Theatre acriea, and waa 
played quite well, all thing* conaidered, for the 
find time, by the Philharmonic Orchettra, some- 
what enlarged, under Mr. Ldttemaun. The Or- 
chestra waa larger, and the Interpretation yet 
more satisfactory in the Harvard Symphony Con- 
cert, when Mr. Zerrahn conducted, with Mr. Lis- 
trmann at the head of the violins. The new Sym- 
phony was a success in every way, and left in the 
great majority of listeners a beautiful and deep 
impression, and a dcrire to bear it more, — a de- 
sire which we trust will bo gratified, not only for 
their own sakes, but aLso for the benefit of those 
wbo could not appreciate it fully on first hearing. 
It demands a more intimate acquaintance with 
this noble work titan we poetess to give anything 
like a complete analytical description and appre- 
ciation of its content*. What we offer is of course 
quite inadequate, but it mar help to convey some 
vague and faint conception of its wealth of con- 
tents, breadth of plan and mastery* of form. 

The first movement is laid out on a very broad 
scale, and swarm* with musical ideas, all spring- 
ing naturally from a few leading motives, and 
worked up together Into a complex whole, which 
is thoroughly consistent, while it is richly varied, 
and always fascinating, though it is exceedingly- 
elaborate and very long. With such wealth of 
pregnant matter (Malt) claiming development, 
it could no* well be shorter. The slow introduc- 
tion (Adagio lotltnulo), in A minor, 4-4, opens 
with a wintry motive In the tenors and 'cellos, to 
which the contrabasto and fourth horn presently 
supply a monotonous background, with continuous 
murmur, pionutstnto, of the keynote in syncopated 
rhythm; higher part* swell the harmony, or 
rather polyphony, which grow* more frigid and 
mure wild and restless ; then gathers itself into a 
little ganglion (three bars), of tranquil subtly 
woven string quartet, and subsides to a low pro- 
tracted tremolo of the middle strings, while the 
clarinet, in a warm melodic passage, sings the 
hope and prophecy of Spring. By degrees all 
the instruments are routed to bear part in the 
rushing tempestuous crescendo*, which alternate 
with softer moments ; the promise of the milder 
season, (whether of Nature literally, or of the 
soul within) being all the while kept alive by the 
soft throbbing tremolo of strings, the warm clari- 
net and horn phrases, and little bird-like hints 
for flutes and oboes. 

Now the key changes to the major, and the 
Allegro mo non Iroppo starts (in 1-4 measure) 
with the first > iolins alone, still bumming the tilting 
figure of their old tremolo, first in deliberate half 
notes, then in eighths, then in sixteenths — an 
interval of fluttering suspense and sweet expect- 
ancy (one of the way s of Beethoven !) — and the 
joyful leading theme leaps up in the altos and 
'cellos, and is joined at its height by violins, clari- 
nets, etc., lending a rich, bright harmony, and 
to a goodly and well 



tremolo In a higher octave, accompanied only by 
low clarinet tones in thirds, while flute and oboe 
pianissimo bold out the high E (dominant) like 
a pure blue sky above- It were in vain to try 
to tell in words how aU this goes on. Side 
thoughts develop continually. There comes in 
presently a strong new motive in galloping trip- 
lets, which figures largely in the ensuing harmonic! 
complication ; then, the key having changed to F, 
enetra a second theme, a musing cantabite ; the 
first theme, however, is ever for scarcely a moment 
out of mind. And now all the 



galloping triplets — and mat 
worked up together, with rare and easy con- 
trapuntal faculty, and great wealth ami subtlety 
of instrumental color, into a beautiful and noble 
whole. When the original key comes back, the 
breadth and energy and masslvenets of the Large 
exposition of the subject-matter is increased ; and 
.there are many passing ideas which one would 
fain recall ; for instance, one place where the 
bass slide* slowly down by semitones, in syn- 
copation, through a couple of octaves, while the 
other voices are about their business. And 
near the end conies in for a moment, episodi- 
cally, a sweeter melody than all (doict), which 
the violins keep all to themselves; it is but 
a passing reverie, a moment's all-forgetting ecs- 
tasy. Tbe Allegro ends, at it began, wilh the 
same violin tremolo figure, beginning jf/, and dy 

" long," hear it until you know it, and you will 
forget all about the length, just as you never think 
of age when a soul that hat kept its youth con- 
verses with you. The fact is, it is just long 
enough, — that is to say, complete. Mozart, when 
the emperor complained of too many notes in one 
of his works, replied : " Sire, it has precisely the 
right number.'' 

The Sekma in D minor has been fitly enough 
characterised at a " May Fantasy." It it a light, 
airy, sketchy movement, with a bright, captivating 
theme, quite genial and original, and dainty little 
answering hints and phrases from the various in- 
struments, full of birds and all Mithe sounds of 
animated nature, with warm flowing passages of 
reed* and flute* in third*, etc. Once, for totna 
time, we hear echoing, plaintive cries of birds, etc. 
so characteristic of spring nights. The Trio, in D 
major, has an expressive cantabile melody, in 
good contrast with the tricksy character of the 
rest. The Scherzo is felicitous, the spontaneous 
product of a delicate and self-pleased fancy, and 
we an- sure all wlio heard it must have enjoyed it. 

Next to the first movement in weight of matter 
and in breadth of plan, and first is depth of feel- 
ing, is the Adagio in F, 4-4. Il opens with a very 
tender, 

theme ; and indeed the whole movement it of a 




" most musical, mutt melan rholy ." To toolt of 
any depth. Spring is indeed a serious, reflective, 
introspective season. We see and hear all these 
signs of a newly awakening life about us, but how 
is il with ourselves within ? Du we, too, like the 
year, begin anew ? And thrn all the soft desires, 
vague restless aspiration* ! What poet or musi- 
cian can express Spring truly, who has not a se- 
rious Adagio for all this? This leading melody 
is presently intensified by repeating it in octaves; 
and as it goes on, pervading the whole movement, 
it draws to itself accompanying sympathetic voices, 
ami delicate suggestive motives and phrases from 
all the instrument*, clothing itself in trailing i 
of beauty. We can only speak of the . 
full of beauty, of deep poetic feeling, < 
port, unmistakable, « 
artistic form as 

est. It is all sweet at well as sad, and warm in 
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CMCCs of the cold winter thcroc come back. (Our 
own New England Spring perhaps I) 

In splendid contrast followa the exhilarating 
theme of the Allegro ginjoto, 4-1, a spontaneous, 
buoyant melody of goodly length, which is dcvcl- 
oped with a happy freedom, ami finally if made 
to alternate with a majestic swelling (Mean of 
gratitude and praise, in M measure. Thin finale 
is inspiring and impressive, and iwidi to be the 
portion of the Sj-mphonv that was composed with 
the 



We cannot but regard this "Spring" Sym- 
phony at a remarkable, a noble work, by far the 
happiest and ripest product, thus far, of Prof. 
Paine '« great learning and inventive faculty, and 
marking the highest point yet reached in these 
early stages of American creative art in mime. 
It is worthy to bold a place among the works of 
masters, and will reward many hearings wherever 
" I art can find appreciative audience. 



Jose rrt — In this connection, alio, we mar make 
note (too briefly) of the three twice postponed con 
cert* given in tlie Music Hall by Mr. Heck, in which 
this remarkably g>f ted young pianist had a fair Held 
for the display of his consummate skill in some of 
the peat Concertos, with the accompaniment of Mr. 
Ijstcmann's Philharmonic Orchestra, as well aa in a 
great variety of solos- Tlie first programme, Thurs- 
day evening, March 11, 

Overture, •* Kay Bias " 
C«ncrrto tn K flat . , , 
Two 1'tiarjlrt.r Pieces, Op. 1ft 
a. BUM im Schatteu atoar Rnlne (Vision), 
ft. 1m vmneiocheln. 

ItiUbariiionle Orchestra, 
llano Solo, a. Allegm and Paaaacaii:.. , . 

ft. Variations Way/* 

t Aufder------.---- 

(T» slna on the Watar;, 



a Minuet by Rhelnbergcr < !) and a Gavotte by Bach 
this own tran»criptuin| — tiling with which he had 
amused himself wliile his riijht hand was slowly 



The second programme wo the following : 



Concerto In £ Mat 



.... Stkuorri-Lun. 



Lisit. 



C<.iw*no Id K Mtnar. Op. U 
IntnuiucUoc. 



PlAno Sol np. 

a. Knjrvft. (A niirvir) 
6. (lnrolt« .... 
c. ffuuif (WftflTll 

0. R(Mui.«rl,t«l. " 
I>um Macabre ...... 

H litiaJAjU.il Fnnlxa.e" , . . , 

J I err .1 omit y uul 




. . . . JT.w.S. 
Pntlrv .\f<*rt,n*. 

, . - ■ 1 roll n 

.«fJhiVrt-/,wiJ. 

. Aainf Saint. 
s . ■ • Limt, 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

UmraaaiTT Concert* —The programme of the 
fifth and last concert of the third season, at Sandera 
Theatre, March 10, was as follows : 

" Flagal's Cave, 

rla; "Ach nur 

r«im "Tltns." ....... 

Mlsa May Bryant, 
lyavphony la A major, No. 2 [11m 



J. K. Paint. 



, Mis/raar» 'A mlnorl, ADtara nut aoa 



(1 ■ 



> for Mano, lb F.. flat, Op. IS. . . 



■ «ith Plauo-farte. 
baa Li.h. tn* 

> Slumlleln wob.1 vor Taj ' 



a. Rasllaw l.l.b» Jtntlosa lov.l 

A. "Kin ft " 



a£Z£ 



Mite May Bryant. 
Overture to - Der PreiacliuU " Pan Wthrr. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mr. Listeniann 
aa Conductor, gave excellent renderings of the two 
sterling Overtures, but were leas fortunate lowing 
to the many engagements, journeys and fatigue 
of the mualciana about that time) in the Sintf/uil 
selection, which ia questionable enough, however 
well done, in the concert room. Of course the cen- 
tral feature and event of the evening was the new 
Symphony, of which we have spoken above. — Mr- 
Sherwood gave a highly refined, finished, rigorous 
rendering of the AdHyto and /(oar/* of the great 
" Emperor" Concerto. And yet the omitted move- 
ment, the first and greatest, is essential to the full 
impression of tlie two others, placing them in 
true relief. Being recalled, be played the middle 
and moat spirited and bold movement from Schu- 
mann's great Fantaaia, Op. 17. dedicated to Lisit. — 
Miss May Bryant was so afflicted by her rlironie con- 
cert nervousness, that her fine larjae voice, and true 
artistic style, did not serve her to the beat advantage 
in the Aria, from La Clemtnia rfi 7"i/n But she 
won warm favor in the three (Jerman songs. 

Hahvaku Musical. Association, — The Seventh 
Symphony Conrert offered these selections : — 

Overture t«r«lllii'.- Cortolan." Op. «2 . . . /WfAnrm. 
Fourth 11aoo.fort« tAaiwrto, in O, Op 5* 
Alitor* nrnttntto llil. — AruitHtt ea> moto, ) F. minor, I 
rii'ta-r tilt, 

William II. Stmrwaal. 
"Hprtng " SyDo|Amiy. \m ajfavVkl . , . . 

Piano-forte solo: Middle ntoi.liMoit of Fan- 
tasia in C. oaj.1T «r*aataam. 

AfrtoVro/'i, fmpr* rmrryvyt. 
William It. Sli»rw,«jd. 
Overture " B»falmei| at Sea. and ITmprr- 
ous Vt»yaj:e," Op. It Mrfd* . * A n 

Of the Symphony we have spoken aliove, Mr. 
Zerrahn's large and well-trained Orchi'stra brought 
out the distinctive character and spirit of the open- 
ing and closing Overture, remarkably well. They 
aUo accompanied with discretion and with sympa- 
thy Mr Sherwood's beautiful rendering of that 
I poetic and delicntcof ihe Beethoven Concerto.. 



The whole vocabulary of praise, of wonder am) 
delight, has been exliaualed in the attempt to do 
Justice to Joscffy's magical touch, the faultier 
perfection of his technique, tlie exquisite grace and 
finish of bis every phrase and pai^ge, and to the 
fine poetic feeling — at all event, the poetry of mo- 
tion — which pervades his whole interpretation of 
whatever subject There U no denying that his 
playing is refined, in passages of strength and deli- 
cacy alike; that he is in the large and complete 
sense a pianist, anil not merely, as some Viennese 
wag called him, a /•i'laiisiuiuf ,- that he plays all r<m 
amort, and possesses easy, abwilute masterv of all 
thertfeansof giving expression to his feeling, and in- 
tentions. It ia always a delight to listen to 1dm, even 
if you question here and there a tempo, or miw the 
wonted verve and force, the electric thrill, In certain 
passages of a strong work, at owe subtle, lender and 
heroic, nay gigantic, like the E-flat Concerto of 
Beethoven, in the way in which he refines il all 'town 
to the most exquisite apprec iate of detail. We 
must confess that we have/r.r that Concerto more, 
felt more of the great aoul of Beethoven in it. felt 
more drawn to him and clasped and lifted in his 
strong arma, listening in times past to far lc«s dain- 



The general enthusiasm about Joscffy's playing 
seemed steadily on the increase. He U naturally 
very much at home In Chopin, and we found nothing 
in hU rendering of the E-minor Concerto, to qualify 
our admiration when he played it here (without 
orchestra) in October. >Ve hare heard some charge 
it with want of poetry and feeling, and call it now 
glittering, now daintily and softly elegant, but me- 
cluuiical and cold, while others found in it the very 
quinteaaence of poesy, and were thrilled and trans- 
ported by the Concerto as they never were before. 
Kaeh for himself ; we can only say we listened with 
delight and wonder. No one lias shown us so com- 
plete a moAtcry of Liazt's wild Hungarian Fantaisie 
in all its moods and kaleidoscopic changes ; yet 
there is a great sameness in all these rhapsodical 
Hungarian things by Liaxt. All tlie little pieces 
were played to a charm, particularly the Schubert 
Waltz and Wagner's Spinning Song, in LUit's florid 
arabcMpie transcription , in things of this kind we 
never heard JoscfJy's equal. Hi* encore was a nvoat 
generous addition to the programme, — a great piece 
with orchestra, namely I.Uzt's remarkable Fanta- 
sia, with extensive prelude, on the Dervish Chorus, 
and the Turkish March from Beethoven's limit of 
Aikt»t, this was a remarkable display of imagina- 
tive conception, intellectual grasp and' power. 

Ban is the last programme | Saturday afternoon, 
March 13): — 



Two Hungarian tauieea 

PhllbannonU- Oreiie.tr*. 
Px.l.matw. Op 'Jl 



tily finished and more rugged rendering., although o,.rtur. 
Joaeffy a rendering is in many respects so singularly nuieerto In F. Flat 
perfect Tile test would be to know Beethoven for ' Anilanta for String 
lite first time through him ; should we after this per c,w *- n " <» K Mlw,r "P ^- Ui~.» 
forroance have the same deep and great imprcMion T 
of the work, the master, that we had acquired al- 
ready years ago. through our own Ilreeel, Lcimhard, 
Perabo. Anna Mehllg.and others, none of them pre- 
tending to this marvellous perfection of technique, 
— not to speak of Rubinstein and Von Billow i In 
some respect., no doubt, this young Hungarian's in- 
terpretation lias surpassed them all; yet we are no 
converta to thu or any other "new reading." if so it 
can be called, of a Concerto so great that it wnuld 
seem to dictate it. own one and only reading, simply 
I /wsvssiao ihe interpreter. Wliile he played we could 
but listen with delight and admiration' it ... „„|, 



< A^K.. 



J. K. />».»,. 



when it was over that it occurred to manv minds to 
ask themselves; But where, then, after 'all, ia our 
Bcethovea ' 

The lint Concerto is another matter, and al 
though we never like<l it very much, it did reveal 
new brilliancy and glory in this womlerf ul perform 
anee. which made the very most of it 
of piano Mahai, he exhibited the utmost grace and 
ideal beauty of form ami detail, and Ihe fine poetic 
charm of feeling ami expression. His arrangement 
and performance of the song by Pcrgolewc: "Tre 
giorni son die N'ina,." were simply exquisite, bewitch- 
ingly beautiful ami tender. If in the Lisit trans- 
cription of the Schubert Barcarole he took the 



Wc think it was a mistake to reverse the order of 
the two Concerto, as at first announced Chopin 
could but sutler after Beethoven; his delicate con- 
ceptions pale in presence of the '• Emperor," Just aa 
one great picture put* out the light of another quite 
aa fine, but not so great. Vet both were very ad- 
mirably played, and ao was the Andante and Polo- 
naise of Chopin. After each the audience, crowd- 
ing the great hall, seemed to go into raptures. Aa 
there were no smaller pieces on the programme, he 
was moat generooa and even latlsh of Sonar, iowcara 
in answer to encores as If. inexhaustible In strength 
and patience, as well as in ever fresh resources. 
After Beethoven, he gave again the left-hand pieces ; 
after the Chopin Concerto, the - Xina " aria of Per- 
goleae, and the Viennese dances of Schubert. Usxt ; 
In the group and when the end of the concert found the public 
•' still insatiable, he came hnek again, smiling moat 
amiably, and threw in a Nocturne of Chopin. 
And each thing seemed better than the last — If in 
such playing as Jiawffy'a, all thought of ivory and 
wood ami iron vanishes entirely, so that there aeems 
tn he no gross material medium between the muai- 
cal conception, and the times themselves, let as not 



^ITZC^C^IZT. I <"e Oiickering instrument, wnich served 



catch Ihe outline of Schubert's unique and beautiful 
accompaniment, any mure than \ ou see the faces in 
the window, of a swillly pawing railroad train, vet 
so charming was the whole thing, so full of grace 
and fine aroma, aa to beguile one for the lime being 
into unquestioning and childlike acceptance both of 
the strange tempo and of everything about it. The 
ciilhusiaam of the great audience waa unbounded 
mid the artist was repeatedly m ailed, responding 
always in the most amiable manner. For an en- 
core be astonished all hy a couple of left-hand pieces : 



him so admirably, was one of the besl ever heard 
In this city, /oci/i- prinet/,* among those of other 
makers which have figured lately in our concert 
rooms. This old firm is bringing out its very besl 
in just these happy days. 

We have allowed ourselves no room to »av all 
the good things thai could be said of the creditable 
work done in these concerts by Mr, Lislemann's 
Orchestra, both in accompaniment, and in the va- 
rious well j ' 
pieces, 
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MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FnovirutNcn R. I., Feb. 2S. — The ••••• • nil concert o( 

the "Cecilia." the tblpl uf till* season, tiiok place od 
Tuesday evening, Fi-b. 10, ut the hall of tb<* Amnteui 
I >:■,*■ •■ -•■ 1 li.l II.. irl - - -a . i > the Si « V, rk Phil- 
Club. Mr. F. Hummel, Pianist, and Mr P. 
l». The following 

sealed — 

Quartet, in F, No. 0 

Songs: a. FruhltaptteJ . . . 



liukiattcin. 



Knr York. March 15 —On Monday evening we had 
a JnwflY-liMt night, with bji Interesting programme, 
whkh included the K Bat Concetto and the Hungarian 
Fantasia. The wondetful Hungarian uuldld himself 
on Ihb occasion, lind Uir concert l« to be repealed 
thin ( Monday ) evening. The Joeeffy number ■« 
Soiree, which hud been announced for W'edneeday 
«v entng, was omitted, nod tiro of the series w 111 lie giv. 
en ihb week. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the fourth of Mr. Morgan's 
enjoyable rwrlr* of oTgnn and bun 1 recitals occurred In 
Clilckcrlng IlaU. and was attended by a large and in- 
terested audience. The tilth and laid recital will be 
given an Wednesday of thl> week. 

The 6fth of Dr. Dninrooch's Symphony Concerts 
was given on Saturday evening, with the aiuievtd pro- 
gramme : — 

Overture : rsntheallea ftM>Jr4 

Sd Slavonic Rhapsody '"»•■'• 

3d Symphony. aWrancrw. 

Symphonic 1-occa : " Tesao." UM. 

Tlie orchestral force* were handled by Dr. Dnniruuch 

I with rare skill arid dbi rinuinatlon, and the trault vnu 
a verv admirable jierforninttce. The only novelties 
were the lioldmark Overture and Dvorak'* Rho|iaody 



alboaco," 
in D rial, 



Song: Aria in " 
Soke, Piano, a. 

Op. 27, No. 2 Chopin 

b. Ful.iualsc llcrolque, Op. 43, Gmta 

Hook: " The Storm," Mufwjk. 

, Op. 1M, (' The Trout)," . . . jSVAwoerr. 

laxtet preying than that of Motarls work 
we scarcely remember to have heard. The compiwl- 
tion Itself iv delightful, and wan made doubly no by the 
rendering. Karl* Instrument seemed to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of its part. ati<l to perform it with 



Mr. Morgan made a little speech, and In the coarse of 
hia well chosen remark, he held out the hope that next 
season lit* Recitals would be resumed. It la to be 
wbhed that such may he the case, fir rt is rarely that a 
more delightful series of 
been given in our city. 

Joscffys series of chamber niuaic < 
have come to an untimely end, by reason of the plan- 
Ut's indispeeitlnn. They were advertised for Wednes- 
day evenings, March 3, 10, 17, 31 ; but only one baa 
ever been given and so many dates have been at dlf- 



to the days when we first began to be acquainted with 
string chamlier-luuivc, when the face* of Schultac, 
Met**-1. Ryan aixt Fries used frequently to greet ns as 
tbey played so finely thb ami many another work of 



for the original < 
one now seems able to understand the matter at all '. 
whether this confusion means illness (aa alleged,] or a 
second difficulty between Mr. Joeeff v and hla 
la a problem which time will doubtless solve. . 



BsLvntoBit 

programmes i 



March 21.— The following were the 
t concerts given since my last, at the 
Penbody Institute. 
Fifteenth Students' Concert, March 0 : 



Tbe Schubert " Trout " Quintet Li, If not a very 
great work, one well-worth hearing. It has the char- 
acteristic traits of its author, and. considering its many 
, it i> rather remarkable that It b so seldom 
In the present instance, so ranch of the 
as was given was cxceliehtty done by all the 
artbts-fcWith regard to the omission of rum rt the 
most interesting i and Important movements, — the 
Adnarto - we must ho allowed a word, Concerts of 
thb character are confessedly undertaken, or should 
he, from an educational point of view, and their pur- 
pose b, as we understand it, to present complete works 
of the masters as the pnbcl)ia) part of their pmcrammea 
Es|ieciaSly should «>>»s be the case when, as In tbe pres- 
ent instance, only two works are given. Wo do not 
menu t" say that anyone has not tile right lo give jmrta, 

complete parts — of a work, hut we do deprecate 

strougtv such a course in concerts of this character and 
aim It was hardly fair to ,-oiiiposcr or audience to 
stnu on the programme : "Quintet. Op lit, (The 
Tr.ut: Schubert," and then omit oticof the chief move- 
ments of the work. The programme should have read, 
•• >Wri-r;ons from the Trout Quintet " We should not 
i mention this, but for the fart that a similar in- 
> presented Itself in the concerts of tills Society 
last season; If anything a worse mutilation of another 
work of the same comber, the cutting out bodily of 
about one third of the Finale of tbe D-mlnor Quartet, 
a procedure at that time heartily condemned by na. 
Ccrtaialv the Adagio of this Quintet is worth bearing. 
To our mind, it b eqnal to any other |mrt of the work. 
The Quintet, ns we have remarked, is very seldom 
heard. Why not, then, give it to us in Its entirety? 
The plea of length will not suffice for two reaeous. 
First, the extra time required for the omitted move- 
ment was too shoit li> I* taken inf. tlie account, under 
the circuliistanLC. ; awl second, if there l" InsulhVlciit 
time I" give nnv specified work in its entirety, let one 

becboech nl such dimensions ns there b tl for Ihb 

U the onlv true course for such a Societi ni ail 

Mr. Ku'inmrl's piiuio mine were on t 
well given. If aetake am es.eptiou lo lib iuterpre- 
tauons it would he the misplacement of tLe climaa in 
the Nocturne, making the <fVi-,»s.»ii<fo too soon, thus 
departing fnun Chopin's own marking of the piiie; 
and a too loud rendering of Hie octave passages for the 
left hand In the E-mnjoc portion of the l'olonabe. 
Otherwise hb plnitng was verj tine and enjoyable. 
To a hearty encore lie r*»|ioudcd with Maude] » .f<c 
Vari^ In E. , 

The singing was siii«b. We have rarelv if ever, 
heard German enngs so well rendered the artist 
seemed to catch ihuruiighlv their spirit and to enter 
hearttlv upon hb work He showed his flue Lurte and 
sense of unity in musical Impressions, by responding 
to the encore' of bb first two songs. »lth Si hilinann's 
••Frnbllngsllcd." Oftlie three Spnng-Si rngs it Is hard to 
sav which w the best. Each has iu own peculiar racrl- 
lenee. Mendebsohn's was u> us tlie lenat Ititrrrsung of 
all. Between the other two we do not c 
Rubinstein's Is one of the liivest, if not 
his aongs kuo» n to us. It closes similarl; 
rolls here beneath me." a touch of real genius. Hsn 
del's Aria, in his brood grand style, was very enjoy* 
bio. We ate glad to make Its acu,uaintani 
tlce how many Hies selections nor *" 
bringing us from hb works. 
The concert »aa equal to any that the sock-ty have 
' t have every encouragement lo go on 
worh which is well worthy of ail 
tentloo they ran give to It A. C L. 



Tlie former does nut wear well, somehow ; and I was 
Ices pleased w lib It than upon tlie occasion of Its pro- 
duction at one of the concceja of tlie Brooklyn lliil- 
hnrmonic Society, albeit it was conducted In a far more | ^. » 
schularly mid masterly manlier upon the later occasion. 
Ilie Kha]isndi lias niany flue hits of orchestration, and 
possesses .1 certain wild freedom, and even lawlessness 
that make it very attractive. Then was jiroiiahly a 
satisfaction lf"r iiuuiy) in feeling that, after all ) y„,,7ets*A M 
Dvorak's wind and fantastic luinuonlc progrresiiw, 
one cnuld sober down by the akl of Beethoven, who 
can si-ari-ely be deeioi-d wild. The great advantage 
alsiut Ihii author Is that yon ulwav* fe«l so absolutely 



llano Trki. 

B lat Major. Wi*k 1». Tor ptauo, 
violin assl vtoloneello. M iss Mabel Lav 
tham, (student of tlie Conservatory, 
seventh year) Mis 
•lungnlekel. , . . 
Sengs. wlUi PUno 



sm. — nrinHeg Song — 
student of the Coaserra- 



of what you are going to get. I have noticed 
lind ihb fact a 



adotd. 
• hole v 



i ii- 



la trx 
i-nlus 
-as very 

e and to mv 
baas singers are 



tte^and! 



hie 
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The Journal h of course already aware that Theo- 
dore Thomas lias broken hb contracts with tlve CliKin- 
natl people, ami is now on the wing, as it were. It la 
said tliat C hicago wants him, hut the general impres- 
sion here b that he will return lo Ihb city and lake 
possession of us once more. It need scarcely be said 
that with Dr. Damrooch atlhehetraof the Si mpkony 
Society, and with Theodore In charge ol both Miilhar- 
monlc Sockdies, the opportunltkw for American com- 
posers, or for American piano-makers, will not be 
overw helmingly f reqnent. 

Mareti a. 1'nquestionably the notable event of the 
week was the concert of tlie Brooklin Bhilluirmouic 
Sx lrty, w hich occurreil on Tuesday ev ening, March Its, 
with tlie following attractive programme :— 

«h Sjniiphony C Scaviaeef. 

Coorarta i>|i 1*. t' Msjor. . im/( 

Mr Kirhard Huffman. 
•• Midsummer Night Hr*»iu " music. . . ,Wc«rffljio»». 
Slavonic llhapsody OUTll 

Scliuliert's gli.rtous work b always satisfy lug, al- 
though it Is greatly to lie regTelted that the length of 
programme nuule It necessary for the chorus to omit 
all repeats, a proceeding which deprived the audience 
of almost seven hundred bars of this delkioos Sym- 
phony. It was played measurably well, although the 
boras, which liave so much to do, sjoirW " nobble, " 

Mr. HolTuian has never played the Brull Concerto 
(or any otherl, in a nmre thoroughly artistic way than 
he did upon this occasion. Ills phrasing was admir- 
able, his technique clear and accurate, and hb grace 
and ease ol manner simply charming Ills performance 
elicited the warmest applause and be was thrice com- 
pelled lo ap|**r and buw hb acknowledgments. 

Tbe Mendelssohn music was interpreted welt, r» far 
aa tlie orchestral work b concerned ; but simple 
charily demands thru the critic touch but lightly upon 
the efforts of the soprano, alto and female chorus whose 
v aluahl* assistance had been secured for the oecaslon ; 
they did sucw-ed In keeping Ume, but they persisted 
in being JM. 

Although the evening was wet. sloppy and intensely 
disagreeable, the audience was a very large one, and 
the orchestra and stage were one mass of bloom and 
foliage, as it alwavs b In these charming entertain- 
ments. It must lie remembered that the Brooklyn 
Society b In the hands of cultivated and reliued Amer- 
icana, and that captains the matter. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan's very attractive series of 
Organ and Harp Matinees (or Recitals) terminated with 
the fifth and last on Wednesday. March IT. 

The programme was an interesting one ; a large 



Mr. If. Ols 

nary, bit year.] 

Air from hlijsh. 

Mr. Vs. Byrn. (student of tlie 

.tory, third year.) 

' or. Work a. Par 
violin, and vtoloneello. — Miss 
Rchoenberg, l»l"d«at of the 
lory, slvlk 
Jungnickel. 
Fourth Sv mphony Concert, March 13 ; 
.Symphony, C minor, So. i. 
(Jomrswillons for Piano, 

Nocturne O Minor. Work J7. No. 1.— 
Cnulle Song I> fiat Major, Work SJ.— 
Rondo E IUI Major. Work 

Mas Julia Rive-Klin 

Hongs wttb Plena. 

I Love Thee.— In It 
Morning 

Similiter Song. 

Miss Faruil* Kelkogg. 

The Roman Carnival, 
Work V. . . . 
March IT. at Wi 

Athenreum Club, of that city 1 

fourth Norse Suite. 

1> Major. Wort IS. Composed In Bal- 
ttinore, Itrta-lsTT. On the Ocean— la 
the Style of a Polk-eong— Mermaids- 
Daaee.-Lovs Soug.-Toward Ui« Shore 
A 

Andante and Rondo from tbe Violin Con- 
certo. Transcribed for the piano by 
Mme. Rive-King. — Una. Julia Rive- 
Klng 

Raid of the Vlklagt. 

overture nt a Norse drama. Work 25. 
Composed Iff?*.. ■ * • 

Ituagartsn Rhapsody. 
0 sharp Minor. No. S. 



of the 



C Major. No. a. . 
March 20. at the Peabudy Institute (Fifth Symphony 
Concert! Mr Hamerik's Fourth Norse Suite was re- 
l«*ted and was received with much enthusiasm. It 
was quite natural for the director to take particular 
paina in reliearalng hb own ci>m|«isltloB, which was 
su|s;rbly' played by the orchestra. Tbe work b char- 
acterlred by luxurious melody, as In tbe Love Song, 
and by rich and powerful instrumentation and telling 
effects throughout. 

Apiwoprtate and very pleasing use is occasionally 
made of two harps in the second, third and fourth 
iihiv omenta, 

Beside the Suite. Beethoven's Lrviwm Overture No. 
3 was performed, and 
seven enchanting NrAoae . 
"Am Felcrahcnd," " Her Neugierige," 
"Der Miller und der Bach," "Die 
"Tmrkue Blumen." 

It cannot but be said that hi severs! of the songs, Mr. 
Kemmerta with hb rich voice was highly effective, hut 
for the most part tbe (►roper spirit was wanting- What 
success he achieved was due almost entirely to the 
splendid telling calibre uf hb magnificent voice, bat 
Is there not something more required In eungs like 
these ? Mr. Keiumertt's forte b evidently Oratorio 
music, for which hb heavy vole* and ftjle are beat 
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Mnwiim, «'», March SO. —The Mwlcal Bo- 
etety, Eugene I .acmes,. Director, gave its Jfi'.Tb coucert 
iMt evening. The following ra the programme : 

Male Choral. 

2. PUno Solo-Ballad. Abl C. Jl 

■ Mt»i Hi-rlha Uurge. 
9. F*c*a Arte from the " Hug ussnou" 

MM Jennie Jeriyxlewies. 

4. Art. from aqfeni 




«. Tin 

T. 



Piano Solo ud M»le Chorua 
Solo. 

«. Study 

ft. Vogel sla Prophet 

v. Valas, B Minor 

Miss 1 



Scarlatti. 
.Hcasntasn. 

. t'kojsia. 




The choron work w»» food, on the whole, though 
there were oration*] •Up* in time. The abading and 
intonation were good. Mis* Burge bt ft well schooled 
and muslctanly pianist, anil gave much satisfaction. 
Miss Jeriykiewicis selections were weti adapted to 
her voice,' so that ber An* training showed for all it 
wa* worth. Miaa Fink • a young girl with a plunome. 
nal ooetralto voice. Her singing ahowa marked 
improvement under Mr. Luenlng's tuition. Mr. L. 
la doing admirable work both aa teacher and con- 
ductor J. C. P. 



> important L onceria 01 tiua 
Table and crowded period. The eery interesting one 
by Mr. Anthiir Foote ; the atlil lengthening aerie* of 
Mr. Pcrabo'a recitala, rich in good thinga and in their 
bewildering army of new piano quartet*, trio*, etc. ; 
the Concert* of the vocal Club*, the Apollo and the 
Boylatoo,— of all theae, and more, oar notice Is re- 
luctantly pualponed. 



LOCAL NOTES. 

The Harvard Symphony C/mcert* season, the fif- 
teenth, wa* concluded thla week, with the great Schu- 
bert Symphony, Beethoven's Orertnre in C, Op. 134, 
ft mw and brUllant llano Concerto by Von Brontart, 
played by Mr. Uag. and vocal aoloa by Ml** Fannie 
LoahM Barnes. 

— Next in order cornea the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
tv hater Oratorio, Itnel in Empt, to-morrow evening, 
The aoloiau are Mr*. H. M Smith, Mr*. F. F. Whit- 
ney. Mr*. Funk Kinsley, MeMrt. W. C. Tower, J. F. 
Whack and M. W. Whitney. 

The flfth triennial festival of the Society wiU be 
held at the Musk Hall la May. Seven concert* will be 
i, at which the following work* will he performed ; 
4, evening, AY Paul, Mendelssohn ; May S, 
. The l*st Judgment. Spohr ; Statat Matrr. 
Rossini , May 6, afternoon. Ninth [choral] 
Beethoven. 43d 11a.m. Judos me, O Uod! 
soha ; May «, •vsatag. Itanwnt Requiem. Verdi ; 
May 7, evening. .■vprlao and Summer, from The 'sea- 
sons. Haydn ; T\4 /le/uov. Saint Sawn* ; May n, after- 
noon, a mbcellaneoa* concert, Including f IrecAl Jutl- 
late, by Handel ; May 9, evening, Solomon. Handel. 
The following coral let* will appear, Mia* Emma C. 
Thnrvhy, Maw Annie Cory, Mi** Enallv Winant ; 
Halo Campaninl, C K Adam*. W. H. Fcssendca, W. 
Courtney, M. W. Whitney, 1. F Winch, 0. W. Dud- 
ley. Orcheatra of aeventy, Inrloding the best Boston 
player*, under Metemann. B. J. Lang will be the or- 
ganlat, and Cart Zembn, randurtor. Seaeon tickets at 
HI each, will lie for anie on Monday, March 2"J, at 




at.be, 
be ad- 



tirdera for aeaaon 
I to Mr Peck, at Music Hall, or to A. P. 
Be* box 3594. 

— It 14 rumored that Mr. J. K. Paine * brilliant anil 
■utterly " Spring " Symphony I* to be performed at 
one of the concert* of the Handel and Haydn May Fes- 
tival. We tnut that thin mav be *o. The Socletr wiU 

by af- 



fording the musical public another opportunity of 
heating thia beautiful work.— Gaxelte. 

—The Sanders Theatre Concert* have malted In 
•ome pecuniary low, To make thi* good, a concert of 
a somewhat miscellaneous, yet artist k- character, will 
be given there next Tuesday evening, for which . 
Mrtm. Ole Ball. Ltstemann, Ceo. L. Osgood. Arthur I 
Foote, Warreu A. Locke and other*, bar* volunteered 
their aid. 

— That conscientious and accompliahed nrtiat, Mr*. 
L. S. Fro hock. wUl give a Matinee at Weeleyan Hall, 
M3r a. o*xt Tueaday, with the assistance of Meaar*. 
Lhrtemann and Friea. Selections from Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin, Lkut, Saint Snen*. 

— On the 15th of April, Berlioz's La Damnation de 
Fauu will be brought out for the Unit time in Boston, 
at the Muatc Hall, nnder the direction of Mr. B. J 1-vng 
The chorus rehearsal* are making satisfactory prog- 
re**. There I* a carefully (elected rborua of 300 voice*, 
all pledged to punctual attendance at every rehearsal ; 
the orchestra will be the beat and moat complete that 
Boston can (apply ; and the aolo* arc distributed aa 
follow* : — Marguerite, Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen ; 
Faust, Mr W. J. Winch ; Mephistopheles, Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Hay ; Brander, Mr. Sebastian B. Schlealnger. 
No musical crrot.of the season 1* more eagerly looked 
forward to. 

—The Cecelia, at it* next concert, April 13, will 
give Schumann's muatc to Byron'* Man/red, with 
readings of a portion of the tragedv by Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor. 

— A concert will he given in Mechanic'* Hall on the 
afternoon of April 12. by Mr. John Orth. assisted by 
Mr. Grange L Osgood and Mr. Guatiiv IUnnrentner. 

—Besides the »'au*i of Berlin*, Mr. B. J. Lang will 
give two concerts, on the 1st and 23d of April, at Me- 
chanic's Hall In the first, a Bach Concerto for four 
piano* will be played for the Ant time in public here. 

— The flfth Kuterpe concert, originally announced for 
April 14, ha* been postponed. The date has not yet 
been settled upon. The Beethoven Quintet Club will 
play, A concert will a bo be given la May. of which 
further particular* wilt be duly made known. 

— Mr. Peck * benefit concert, lobe given in Music 
Hall, April 14, will b* an attractive entertainment. 
For vocalists there will be Mis* Gertrude Pmnklya 
and Miss Emily Winant There will also be piano 
solos hy Mr. .Foseffy, and a large orchestra will take 
part under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 



KfTftarx. — We had to forego the temptation of 1 
the foorth concert {March I'M. the more reluctantly L 
that it offered the fine contrast of two such Quar- 
tet* as the Op 133 in A minor, of Beethoven, and 
the more clear and readily appreciable Op. 44, No. 
1. in D, by Mendelssohn. The former had been 
played here three time* (in 1866 and 1H7.1) by the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and, so far a* we re- 
member, with pretty general acceptance. Yet now 
we read such criticisms a* these upon it I — 

" Probably it would not bars been thought worthy 
the attention of the Euterpe had not the name of Beet- 
hoven been associated with It As the great composer 
was In all probability afflicted with total deafnesa at 
the time It was written, he never could hate heard It 
performed. The opening movements are rendered 
fairly tedious by the extravagant attention that has 



heartily applauded, reaching a fine climax of excite- 
ment nt the end of the very ljn|<ushuoeil Finale. It 
should have been heard since, season after season j in- 
fatd It 1* one of those works which, to be fully under- 
stood, and more and m>re enjoyed and Inwardly pos- 
seseed, might well be listened to a* often n* once a 
week throughout a season. Its beauty and Its senti- 
ment are Inexhaustible. Beethoven compesied It after 



movements gave expression to tho vartoas i 
moods of fever, convalescence, gratitude and joy. The 
first movement I* a fitful, restless and Imaginative Al- 
legro, ■pringlng from a slow, deep rousing introduction 
of a few ban of rich, strange harmony, in which tbs 
Inatrumcnu appear to yearn and strain to reach above 
their sphere, the tenor and the baa* *uarin; above the 
violins at tiroes. The whole Is strangely beautiful, the 
sickness of a great mind; clear, consistent, musical 



The second movement ( AlUoro ma run tanto) in the 
;M Scheno measure, 1* not a Scherso In spirits but doe* 
express the awaxenlng of a new hope; the heavy palsy- 
ing hand is lifted, and we aeem to move once more and 
with a measured content. Then come* the Adagio — 
motto Adagio it begins — over which bo has inscribed 
the title I Cafliona «f i rinoratiamenlo, in modo Lidico 
afftrta alia dwinitk da us guarito, that Is: "Song of 
thanksgiving, In the Lydian mode, offered to the Deity 
by one recovering from sickness. " The Lulbin is that 
one of the old Church modes which makes our diatonic 
major scale of C begin with F , In other words 11 1* our 
key of F major with a B natural always In the place of 
B flat. This gives, a peculiar churclwike flavor to the 
harmony, and a* Beethoven here handles it the expres- 
sion la religious and sublime. But presently this broad 
4-4 measure give* place to and alternate* with an .in~ 
dante, . »-H in D major, as the convalescent feel* within 
him a new force (" Sentendo nriofa /orxo " ). This is 
marvellously beautiful and full of delicate and *ubtt* 
fancies genius feels "the vision and the faculty di- 
vine" returning. And there is the d»w p e*t tenderness 
and loveliness in the lingering, fond variation of the 
Adagio where it comes back to close Hie movement 
( •• con InlimUUmo trntimento "). A most spirited and 
reassuring march i AIIr-iro Marr„i nssoi riroca) in A 
major, herakla the Finale, — a wonderful piece of elo- 
quent impassioned recitative forming the transition to 
the still more Impassioned and exciting last Allegro. 
Yet In all this there I* nothing morbid , It I* th- con- 
quering spirit louking down aver its assent of sui ng 
and Mai and celebrating the divine secret leartK ii In 
Infirmity and pain. If ever for a moment the strain 
sicken*, it is but the text and foil to instant glorious re- 
covery. Wonderfully clear, too, I* til this . 
subtle, ever varied i 
communion. 



by a 
itlng 



beautiful of the 
strictly polyphonic and for the 
treatment." 

a" Beethoven's work, which I* rarely heard, ia an ab- 
struse, elaborate, diffuse, and vague composition. Like 
nearly al! "f Bec( lii.vt-n's \i>-r -s ntiu^- n'r*-.su-,i lu wr- 
ings and close study of the quartet nre necessary be- 
fore one can even acquire a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the work, and admiration is then excited more 
for the Ingenuity displayed in the treatment of the 
themes, than for the beauty of those theme*." 

We are tempted, if only for the sake of allowing 
how different an impression the work Am produced 
upon some nunda, to reproduce here a part of what 
we wrote about it in Nov. IHT3. If it get* no jus- 
tice now, let it appear that it was once in some hum- 
ble degree appreciated ; — 

" We hardly dare to say more of It now than we did 
In IMS. and that ia all expressed in two words: Wonder 
and delight We had nrvcr known so great a work on 
first hearing so to to take hold of a whole audience. It 
wa* followed with breathless 



Nrw Yon*.. — What promised to be a most Impor- 
tant event of the season, the performance under Dr. 
Damraech, of Bach's St. Mat tar* Paetion J/un'c, 
seems to hare fallen rather short of expectation. It 
needs our Boston Music Hall to display the forces for 
so great a work to good advantage. But little mora 
than half of the work was given. Here the whole re- 
quired two conceits on one day (Good Friday). 

Tbs swparattno of the orcbostra Into two distinct dl- 
vasiona, being necessary by the conveniences of St. 
George's Church, where the performance lock place, 
seriously marred its success. The solos ware taken by 
Mrs. Granger Duw (aoprano), Miaa Mathllde PhiUtpp*, 
(alto), Mr. William J. Winch (tenor), Mr. John F. Winch 
and Mr George E. Aiken (bassos). 

CnrrvxsiATi. —The serious division between Tlieo- 
dor* Thomas, and Mr. George Ward Nichols and hia 
associate* of the Board of Directors of the College of 
Music, resulting In the resignation of Mr. Thomas, and 
hi* return to New York, has been pretty thoroughly 
ventilated in all the newspapers throughout the bind. 
We have no desire to enter Into the merit* of the con- 
troversy, but can easily presume that each party, from 
lis own point of view, is In the right, and that It ha* all 
resulted for the best At all events we can congratulate 
the founders and directors of the College, that they 
feel so strong in means and confidence for going on as 
well as ever. If not better, in spite of the eecesslon of 
the great orchestra] leader, whom New York of coarse 
I* only too glad to be able to caO her own again. Tht 
IH rectors of the College have Issued a very cheerful, 
reassuring circular, by which It appear* that the entire 
Faculty of thirty one professors and teacher* retain 
their places, and that the Institution Is to be divided 
into two departments— an Academic Department, and a 
General Musk School We hop* to f 
fulls 
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Add to those just mentioned, the many 
concert*, to be arranged, rehearsed, Conducted ; 
the frequent negotiations attending on Berlin ; 
the long official protocols; the hospitality and 
genial intercourse, where lie was equally exrel- 
lent as host or as guest; the claims of his 
family ; the long holidays, real holiilays, spent 
in travelling, and not, like Beethoven's, de- 
voted to con>)io*ition — and we may almost be 
pardoned for wondering how he can have 
found time to » rite any music at all. But on 
the contrary, with him all thin business doc.- 
not appear to have militated against composi- 
tion in the slightest degree. It often drove 
him almost to distraction ; it probably short- 
ened his life ; but it never seems to have 
prevented his doing whatever music came 
before him. cither spontaneously or at the call 
of his two posts at Berlin and'Dresden. He 
composed Antigone in a fortnight, he resisted 
writing the music to Rug B/at. he grumbled 
over the long chorale for the thousandth anni- 
vcrsary of the German Empire, and over the 
overture to Al/ialir. in the midst of his Um- 
don pleasures: hut'still he did them, and in 
the ca.se* of Antigone and the two overtures 
it U difficult to see how he could have clone 
them better, lie was never driven into a 
corner. 

The power by which he got through all 
this labor, so much of it sclfaimposcd. watt 
the power of order and concentration, the 
practical business habit of doing one thing at 
a time, and doiug it well. This no doubt was 
the talent which his father recognized in him 
as to make him doubt whether 
is not his real vocation. It was 
this which made him sympathize with Schiller 
in his power of "supplying" great tragedies 
as they were wanted. In one way, his will 
was weak, for he always found it hard to say 
No ; but having accepted the task it became 
a duty, and towards duty his will was the iron 
will of a man of business. Such a gift is 
vouchsafed to very few artista. Handel pos- 
sessed it in some degree; but with that one 
exception Mendelssohn seems to stand alone. 

Of his method of composing, little or noth- 
ing is known. He appears to have made few 
sketches, and to have arranged his music in 
his bead at first, much as Mozart did. Prob- 
ably this arose from his earlv training under 
Ztdtcr, for the volumes for 1821-2-3, of the 



MS. scries now in the Berlin Library appear to 
contain his first drafts, and rarely show any 
corrections, and what there are, are not so 
much bketches. as erasures, awl substitutions. 
Devricnt and Schubring tell of their having 
seen him composing a wore bar by bur from 
top to bottom ; but this was probably only an 
experiment or four oV J'oree. 

Alterations in a work after it was com- 
pleted are quite another thing, and in these 
he was lavish. He complains of his not 
discovering the necessity fur them till pott 
fettum. We have seen instances of this in 
the Walpttrgitnight, St. Paul, the Loltgetnng. 
Elijah, and some of the Concert-overtures. 
Another instance is the Italian Symphony. 
which he retained in MS. for fourteen years, 
till his death, with the intention of altering 
and improving the Finale. Another, equally 
to the point, is the I) minor Trio, of which 
there are two editions in actual circulation, 
containing several important and extensive 
differences, This is carrying fastidiousness 
even further than Beethoven, whose altera- 
tions were endless, but ceased with publication. 
The autographs of many of Mendelssohn's 
pieces arc dated year* before they were print- 
ed, and in most, if not all, cases, they received 
material alterations before being issued. 

Of his pianoforte playing in his earlier 
days we have already spoken. What it was 
in his great time, at such displays as his per- 
formances in I^oudon at the I'hilliarmonic in 
1842, '44. and '47 ; at Ernst's Concert in 18 14, 
in the Bach Concerto with Moscheles and 
Thalherg; at the British Musicians' matinee 
in 1844 ; and the British Quartet Society in 
1847 ; at the Lepzig Concerts on the occasion 
already mentioned in I83G; at Miss Lfod'l 
Concert. Dec. .'», 1M4.">. or at many a private 
reunion nt V. Novello's or the Horsleys', or 
the Moscheles' in London, or the houses of 
his favorite friends in Leipzig, Berlin, or 
Frankfort — there are still many remaining 
well able to judge, and in whose minds the 
impression survives as clear as ever. Of the 
various recollection*, with which I have been 
favored, I cannot do better than give entire 
those of Madame Schumann, and Dr. Hiller. 
In reading them it should l>e remetul>ered 
that Mendelssohn was fond of speaking of 
himself as a player en grm, who did not claim 
(however great his right) to be a virtuoso, 
and that there are instances of his having 
refused to play to great virtuosi. 

1. " My recollection* of Mendelssohn's play- 
ing", says Madame Schumann, "are among 
the most delightful things in my artistic life. 
It was to me a shining ideal, full of genius 
and life, united with technical perfection. 
He would sometimes take the tempi very 
quick, but never to the prejudice of the music. 
It never occurred to me to compare him with 
virtuosi. Of mere effects of performance he 
knew nothing — he was always the great 
musician, and in hearing him one forgot the 
player, and only revelled in the full enjoy- 
ment of the music. Ho could carry one with 
him in the most incredible manner, and his play- 
ing was always stamped with beauty and nobili- 
ty. In his early days he had acquired perfec- 
tion of technique ; but latterly, as he often told 



me, he hardly ever practised, and yet he sur- 
passed every one. I have heard him in Bach, 
and Beethoven, and in his own compositions, 
and shall never forget the impression he made 
upon me." 

■2. '-Mendelssohn's playing." says Dr. Hil- 
ler, " was to him what flying is to a bird. No 
one wonders why a lark flies, it is inconceiv a- 
ble without that power. In the same wuy 
Mendelssohn pluyed the piano because it was 
his nature. He possessed great skill, certain- 
ty, power, and rapidity of execution, a lovely 
full tone — all in fact that a virtuoso could 
desire; but these qualities were forgotten while 
he wax playing, and one almost overlooked 
even those more spiritual gifts which we call 
fire, invention, soul, apprehension, etc. When 
he sat down to the instrument music streamed 
from him with all the fullness of his inborn 
genius, — he was a centaur, and his horse was 
the piano. What he played, how he played 
it, and that he was the player — all were 
equally rivet ting, and it was impossible to 
separate the execution, the music, am] the 
executant. This was absolutely the case in 
his improvisations, so poetical, artistic, and 
finished ; and almost as much so in his execu- 
tion of the music of Bach, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, or himself. Into those three masters 
he had grown, and they had become his spirit- 
ual property. The music of other composers 
he knew, but could not produce it as he did 
| theirs. 1 do uot think, for instance, that his 

I execution of Chopin was at all to be com- 
pared to his execution of the masters just 
mentioned ; he did not care particularly for it, 
though when alone he played everything good 
with interest. In playing at sight hi*, skill 
and rapidity of comprehension were astonish- 
ing, and that not with P. F. music only, but 
with the most complicated composition*. He 
never practised, though he once told me 
that in his Uipzig time he had played a 
shake (I think with the second and third 
fingers) several minute* every day for some 
months, till he was perfect in it." 

"'Hi* staccato,"' says M r. Joachim, '* was 
the most extraordinary thing possible for life 
and crispne**. In the FruAling$lieit (Songs 

| without Words, Bk. t. No. 6) for instance, it 
was quite electric and though I have heard 
that song played by many of the greatest 

J players, I never experienced the same effect. 

I I lis playing was extraordinarily full of fire, 
which could hardly be controlled, ami yet was 
controlled, and combined with the greatest 
delicacy." "Though lightness of touch, and 
a delicious liquid pearliness of tone," says an- 
other of his pupils, " were | 
teristics, yet his power in forte* was i 
in the passage in his G-minor Concerto where 
the whole orchestra makes -a tracendo the 
climax of which is a 6-4 chord on D, played 
by the P. F. alone, it seemed as if the hand 

j had quite enough to do to work up to the 
chord he played." As an instance of the ful- 

' ties* of his tone, the same gentleman mentions 
the 5 bars of piano which begin Beethoven's 
G-oiajor Concerto, and which, though he 
played them perfectly softly, filled the whole 
room. 

"Hi* mechanism," say. another of hi* 
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Leipzig pupil), " was extremely subtle, and <lo- 
velopcd with the lightest of wrists (never 
from the arm); lie therefore never strained 
the instrument or hammered. Hi* chord- 
playing was beautiful, ami based on u special 
theory of his own. His use of the pedal ma 
very .paring, clearly defined, and therefore 
effective | his prosing beautifully clear. The 
» in which I derived the most last- 
from him were the .'12 Varia- 
Sonata (up. 1 1 1 ) of Beethoven, 
in which latter the Variations of the final 
movement came out more clearly in their 
structure, and beauty than I have ever heard 
before or since." Of his playing of the 32 
Variations, Professor Maefarren remarks that 
" to each one, or each pair, where they go in 
pairs, ho gave a character different from all 
the others. In playing at sight from a MS. 
score he characterized every incident by the 
peculiar tone by which he represented the 
instrument for which it was written." In de- 
scribing his playing of the 9th Symphony, 
Mr. Schleiniu testified to the same singular 
power of representing the different instru- 
ments. A still stronger testimony is that of 
Berlioz, who, speaking of the color of the lie- 
' t Overt ure, says that Mendelssohn " 

d in giving him an accurate idea of it. 
i i* his extraordinary power of rendering 
the most complicated scores on the Piano. " 

His adherence to his author's meaning, 
and to the indications given in the music, was 
absolute. Strict time was one of his hobbies. 
He alludes to it. with an eye to the sins of 
Hitler and Chopin, in a letter of May 23, 
1834. and somewhere else speaks of •• nice 
strict tempo," as something peculiarly pleas- 
ant. After introducing some ritardandot in 
conducting the introduction to Beethoven's 
second symphony, he excused himself by say- 
ing that "one could not always be good." and 
that he had felt the inclination too strongly 
to resist it In playing, however, he never 
himself interpolated a ritardando, or suffered 
it in any one else. It especially enraged him 
when done at the end of a song or other piece. 
" Es stcht uieht da ! " ho would say ; " if it 
were intended it would lie written in — they I 
think it expression, but it is sheer affectation." 
But though in playing he never varied the 
tempo when once taken, he did not always 
take a movement at the same pace, but 
changed it as his mood was at the time. We 
have seen in the case of liach's A-minor 
Fugue, that ho could on occasion introduce 
an individual reading; and his treatment of 
the arpeggios in the Chromatic Fantasia shows 
that, there at least, he allowed himself great 
latitude. Still, in imitating this it should be 
remembered how thoroughly he knew th CSC 
great masters, and how perfect his sympathy 
with them was. In conducting, as we have 
just seen, he was more elastic, though even 
there his variations would now be condemned 
as moderate by some conductors. Before he 
conducted at the Philharmonic it had been the 
J in the Coda of the Overture to 
to return to a piano after the crtt- 
■>; but this he would not suffer, and 
Uined the/orti«imo to the end — • prac- 
tice now always followed. 



"LA DAMNATION' DE FA I' ST." 
( I'n« m Musical KmI-w, .In. ».) 
When Berlioz km induced by Liszt (to whom 
he dedicated La Damnation) to read for the first 
tlkM the French translation of Goethe's Fauwl, hv 
Gerard de Nerval, be was profoundly impressed. 
" The marvellous work fn'ein.ited me. 1 could 
not put it down. I read it even-where, at table, 
at the theatre, in the streets." Vnder its influ- 
ence Berlioz wrote, ami had printed at hk own 
expense, his work. Eight trmrs from Faun, the 
principal ideas of which were developed and 
retouched in La Damnation. Dissatisfied wilh 
this first work, he caused the pistes and copies to 
be destroyed. It was during a journey in Aus- 
tria, Hcnjary, Bohemia »„,J Itu,,^, ,bat he 
be^an the composition of hi' Legend of Faust. 
He had kmg been considering it. ami found that 
he must decide upon writing most of the lihretto 
himself. The few fragments of a French tran«- 
lation of Goethe's Faust which he had put to 
music twenty years before, ami which be wislied 
10 introduce Into the ifew .core, would not form a 
sixth Iln ri of the whole work. It is m ,j.t 
ing to gather from his •' Memoires" 
concerning the rise and growth of this great con- 
ception anil the circumstances under which it took 
form. He says : • 

" As I rolled along in the old post-chaise, I 
tried to make the verses, without translating or 
even imitating the great masterpiece, hut endeav- 
oring so to inspire myself with it as tu extract its 
musical substance. I began by Faust's Imora- 
tion to Xature ami, nncc started, I made the verse 
accordingly, as the musical ideas presented them- 
selves. I composed the score wilji unusual facil- 
ity and wrote it when and where I could. I„ (he 
carriage, on the trains ami boats, and even in the 
e.tic. in spite „f my labor, in giving concerts. 
In a little inn on the borders of Bavaria, I wrote 
the Introduction. Old Winter field, ,„ Sprint, 
At Vienna, I wrote the Scenes on Ik, banks „f,s e 
Eihr; the air of Mepkistophtttt, - Void Jr, Hoses' 
ami the liallil of Ike Splph.. The March on the 
Hungarian Rakoesg theme, written in one night 
at Vienna, produced so extraordinary a sensation 
at I'esth, that 1 introduced it into my f'aiu* score. 
I taking the liberty of putting my hero in Hungary 
at the beginning of tlie action and making him 
J witness tli» passage of a Hungarian troop across 
the plain where he is wandering in reverie. In 
Pcsth. I lost my way and wrote, by the gaslight in 
a shop window, the chorus refrain of the Peas- 
anl's Hondo. In Prague, I arose at midnight, 
trembling lest I should forget the song, and wrute 
the CAorus of Angels in the apotheosis of Mar- 
guerite. At Brrslau, I wrote the words and music 
of the Latin song of the students. On my return 
to France, being at a country seat near Rouen, I 
composed the trio, Angt adore. The rest was 
written in Paris, at ln.njc, at the cafe, in the gar- 
den of the Tuilerics. and even on a bench of die 
Boulevard du Temple. The ideas came to mo in 
most unforeseen order. The score sketched out, 
I worked over the whole, policed and united the 
parts with all the patience and intensity of which 
I am capable, and finished the instrumentation 
which I had only indicated here and there- I 
consider this work one of my best, and uV public, 
far, agree with roc." Berlioz here refers, not 
the French, but to the German public. Later 
he exclaims : •' It was nothing to have com- 
posed La Damnation de Faust ; die labor con- 
sisted in having it performed." 

At last, after many efforts, he succeeded in 
gathering together sufficient material to produce 
a work which lie hoped would contribute greatly 
to his celebrity. Accordingly, on Sundav, Dec- 
ember 6, 1IM«, at a day concert at die Opera 
Cotxuquc, in Paris, Berlioz conducted the first 



performance of his Dramatic Legend, I n . 
lion dt Faust. Tlw weather was nam) and 
storm> ; ami the mom half filled, IU* work, 
from the hand of a young c-ompo.ee who fearlessly 
courted opposition, was the realization of art" 
musical theories. It wa« a lirilliant stroke, 
far from being a success. The public, 
turned to ridiculing this artist with his " pre- 
tended" music, was only loo happy to pronwnce 
| upon so important a work, without a rnndid liear- 
in?, — turning a deaf ear to it« great beautiea 
and listening only to its "eccentricities," the bet- 
ter to cry: "Heresy!" Berlioz had expended 
much money u|*m this performance and was pro- 
foundly wounded by the indifference his work 
encountered. " The discovery," he savs. "was 
cruel, but useful. Never since has it happened 
to me to venture twenty francs on the chance of 
the Parisiau public's raring for my music." Soon 
afterwards, in Herlin. whither Berliox had been 
summoned by the King of Prussia, he again pro- 
duced the Faust and received from the King dis- 
tinguishing marks of favor and appreciation. 
This admirable work awakened, indeed, the enthu- 
siasm of all Germany. After a splendid concert 
in Dresden, for instance, at which his legend. La 
Damnation de Faust, had been given. Lipinski 
introduced hi in to a musician, who. he said, wished 
to compliment him. but who did not speak French. 
.So, as Berlioz did not speak German, Lipinski 
offered to act as interpreter. When the artist 
stepped forward, he took Berlioz by the hand, 
stammered out a few words and burst into sobs 
which he could no longer control. 

Tlw Faust of Berlioz can not be taken as an 
exact paraphasc of the |sticm of Goethe. But, if 
the author makes undesirable omission of some 
important scenes, such as in tlw prison and in the 
church, and if he deprive* himself of the char- 
acter of Valentine with its admirable episodes, be 
treats certain situations neglected bv earlier (and 
by later) composers, and has known how to 



|stsse a poem with twoesiential qualities, eolnr and 
life. Berlioz carefully justifies his free use of the 
original |k)ciii in these words : " The title of my 
work sufficiently indicates that it is not based 
upon the principal idea of Goethe's Fautt, for in 
the illustrious poem Faust is saved." Berlioz 
has borrowed from Goethe only a certain number 
of scenes which entered into his plan ami which 
si -em to have attracted him irresistibly. The 
very fact tliat he soould have substituted Faust's 
descent to liell for that portion of the German 
work in which the hero is saved, shows a char- 
acteristic phase of his genius. Berlioz, not un- 
like Edgar Allen Poe, took a peculiar delight in 
the horrible; and he could not, possibly resist so 
favorable an op|Kirlunity to send a man to the 
devil, with all the accompanying terrors. 

The score of La Damnation de Faust is 



scenes and an epilogue. The scene opens with- 
out an overture. Faust is wandering amid the 
plains of Hungary, singing a monologue to the 
awakening spring, accompanied by a soft mur- 
mur in the orchestra. Then follows a lovely 
symphonic picture. A thousand pastoral sounds 
mingle, until the fresh, joyous Hondo dt Fagsan 
bursts forth. It is important to note in these 
passages the fragments of the march, introduced 
later, for horn and piccolo in condensed rhythm 
and suggesting the approach of the Hungarian 
soldiers- The Hondo is cleverly orchestrated, so 
as to preserve Use pastoral tone throughout. 
Flutes and oboes in unison have the melody, 
which is accompanied almost entirely by the 
clarinet, bassoons and horns, and only occasion- 
ally by the reluctant strings. 

This gayety calls from the unhappy Faust a 
regretful sigh, breathed forth in a musical phrase 
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of deep melancholy. Then passes a troop, with 
Its martial sounds. This is the )>opular Ralorig 
Marrh. Berlioz here developed the llwme of 
the Hungarian National Hymn wonderfully, and 
then arranged it fur orelwstra, and it i* to hia 
brilliant scoring that the march owe* ita univcr- 
aal popularity. While lie himself considers it* 
introduction here a caprice, it is rif di-cpcr |Hielic 
import, t or it enablca Berlioi to present in ita- 
lic part two powerful contrast.: Faust's mclan- 
choly and the |«-a«xnt« mirth; Fauat'a renewed 
joy of the Hungarian 



The second part begin* — Fau«t ia in hia 
laboratory eager for knowledge, weary of life. 
Aa he raises the poisoned death-cup to hia lips 
comes the a<iund of Easter music. Thia acene, 
taken tcxtually from liorthe's poem, ia of great 
beauty. The dc'tilliuion and the ardor of Faust 
are painted with a mastcrhand. The Kaater 
hymn, after a ahort introduction for sopranos 
and altoa accompanied by double basses ia sung 
by male voices only, with a sparsely scored accom- 
paniment. The apparition of the demon la 
treated in a few highly colored measures, and 
the concise motive with which Mephistopbeles ia 



on, is the 
in an operatorio. 



iple of a leading motile 
demon transports bis lord 



The 

I tavern of Auerbach. 



Here 



i given * literal rendering of tlw orig- 
and worda. The drinking chorus has 
an irreaiatible entrain " Tlwn Brander, heavy 
and vinuua, a* suita hia liateuera, sings tlie stan- 
zas of tlie Song of tht Rnl. Hardly has the 
crowd pronounced its lamentable RequUtcat, 
when begin* a •• dishevelled " fugue on tlie word | 
.linen. This is a musical jeat un tlie part rif the 
composer, who was glad thus to turn the tablea 
upon hia detractors, the ardent defenders and 
compilers of pseudo-classical fugues. For Ber- 
lioz himself by no means underrated the power 
of the artistic fugue, and lias introduced several 
fugatos into Iji Iktmnatinn de Fatut. The fugue 
ended, the devil flings at live gaping crowd hi. 
bizarre Song of the Flea. Thia is one of tlw 
most interesting parts of the work. For Berlioi 
has described, by meana of clever form* in tlie 
accompaniment, the skipping of the (lea in 
various directum*. Further on occurs what 
niight be deacribed as a skipping climax ; and 
that part of the song which mentions the aling- 
ing ilea ia accompanied by a quick thrust on tile 
keltic-drum. It is interesting to note the fact 
that even Beethoven, not disdainiug programme- 
music, has composed music to the same text with 
an npially descriptive accuiu|»animcnt, ending 
with a rapid passage whom: notes are all. with 
Bcethuvcn'a characteristic humor, marked to be 
run down with tlie thumb. To accomplish this, 
tlie tip of the thumb doses on the third finger 
tip— an exceedingly suggestive position under 
the circumstances. 

I ndrr the title, ButoueU ef Prairiet an hard de 
I'Klhe, Berlioi lias tranarribed tbe end of the 
third scene and composed a marvel of graceful, 
fairy dike inspiration. The demon murmurs into 
the ear of Faust a softly penetrating melody. 
The Chnriu of the Onomet and tile Unllel of /At 
Sylph* defy all word-dc*cription. The slumber- 
chorus in this acene is perliaps the moat difficult 
number of tlie work. Tbe rhythm of tlie soft 
melody taken by tbe soprani is exceedingly 
catching. It la-gin* with a part for cJuarus awl 
orchestra in 3-4. time (Andante) then the chorus 
sing, it 6-8 time (Allegro), while the strings con- 
tinue in the oW tempo, so that three of the bars 
of the chorus correspond to one bar of the 
strings. ' In the following ballet of the sylph. 



the melody ia that of the slumber song, built on 
the organ-point, I), which the basses sound 
throughout the entire movement. Afterwards it 
ia combined with the aludents' and aoldiera' cho- 
rus. Tlw close connection lartwrcn theac parta 
and, indea-d, the intimate |kh-iic relation existing 
lavtween all the numbers of thia work, show 
how necessary to ita unity a complete perform- 
ance ia, and laow ill advi*ed it ia to present only 
fragments of it to the public. Faust perceives, 
amid his dreams, the fair image of Marguerite 
and the demon hurriea him away thruugh the 
gruupa of aoldiera and atudenta, who arc ainging 
of war and of love. 

The night falls ; drum* and clarions sound the 
" retreat." Fauat penetrates Into tlw young girl's 
chandicr. Marguerite entcra, diaturlat-d and 
troubled. She sing*, to distract her thoughts, an 
ancient ballad of archaic form, of which tlw last 
worda die like a soft ki.-a upon her lips. 

Here rcap|war* the |Hieiu of Berlioz. All the 
end of thia part, excepting the *crenailc and the 
dialogue of the lovera, ia hi* invention. At a 
sign of the demon, the Fvllett (will o' tlie wiapa) 
Lxjine flying to Marguerite 'a door — (thia charm- 
ing minuet ia a worthy pendant of the ballet of 
the sylph*) and Mephi'Mphele* warbles, with Ilia 
scofliiig voice, an enchanting serenade. At the 
end of the Erocativn de, Fullett, wliieb is superbly 
orchcuralcd, ori lira a I'rmia, who*.- melody i« 
new ami which eventually dcvclope* into tbe 
serenade of Mcphistophcles — as though he had 
imbued tbe fallen with his spirit. In the accom- 
paniment of tbe serenade, Berlioi lias repro- 
duced the peculiar effect of the mandolin by 
pizzicato eretu'ewtot for violas and second violins. 
Fauat and Marguerite are aloiw. intoxicated with 
tlw song, and Fauat hreatlws forth hia love in a 
phrase of dee|ie»t paaaion. Their voices unite ; 
they soar together. The demon enters — " F'lv !" 
he crura, "Tlw mother — the friends are at 
hand ! " And the final trio and chorus close in a 
superb sweep of passion ami Satanic joy. The 
danger preaaes. the tumult increases and tlw 
demon drags Faust away, leaving the dcfcnccjcx*. 
unhappy Marguerite. In tliia end of the third 
part, tlw composer's inspiration, untramiueled by 
an iinpoaaihle theatrical representation, has pro- 
duced a picture above praise, taking rank with 
the noblest example* of dramatic muaie. 

At tlw opening of the fourth part. Marguerite 
is in her chamber, weeping, despairing, hoping. 
Shu seats heraelf at her apinning-wheel and mur- 
mur* a melodv full of anguiah. Aa Marguerite's 



and Faust willing to sacrifice all. even eternal 
happiness, for bis love, svala the compact. It ia 
then Mephistophelea rail, for tlw black steeds of 
hell. " To me. Vortex, Giaour ! " he cries and, 
mounted on them, the devil and Fau»t rush into 
space. It is a (light to the abyss. Here Berlioz 
gives free rein to the boldest imaginings. The 
unbridled race of the couraers of hell, the incan- 
tations of witches, wild exclamations of Faust, 
the sneers of the devil — all are depicted in a 
frightful unlooalng uf orrbr»tral i 



■kens at the thought of ber lordl< 



Love, a plaintive echo of this first love paaae. 
over the orclwatra. and she fliea to tlw window. 
In the lUstancc is heard the song of the students, 
the last echo of dw "retreat-" Night falls. 
Everything recalls to tbe unhappy child tlw 
remembrance of the one evening without a mor- 
row. " He comes not !" she cries, and falls, half 
dead, with remorse and anguish. In the follow- 
ing number, Fnrerli and Cai ernt, the musician ha. 
been inspired hv the fine Imaeaium tn Salure, 
which is in ll* corresponding scene of Osrthe's 



■MMtoarT' ^mi-a!**"* ' 



Tlw orchestral and vocal composition tranalate. 
marvellously thia burning cry. thia ardent aspira- 
tion after infinite happiness- But tlw demon 
appears, recounting in darkly colored harmonies 
i' tlw remorse of the loved one, her crime, her 
j imprisonment, bcr approaching death. It will 
] he remembered that nothing ha* been said as yet 
uf a compact Iwtween Faust and Mcphistophetcs. 
With delicate poetic feeling Berlioz hat allowed 
Mepliistopheles to appear only a* the jolly com- 
panion, not as the tempting demon. But now, 
after placing upon Faust's sympathies fur (he 
unhappy 'girl until he ia seized with terrible 
lw throws off the maalt ; 



positions of rare energy, and sharply contrasted : 
— Pandemonium : it i* hell with a sinister gnash- 
ing, with its devouring joys ; it la the triumph of 
tlw demon, clutching lii. prey in his talons. 
//Wen .- it ia pure, ineffable bliss ; it is the 
apparition of tlw unhappy ainner ; it is the 
divine, angelic concert, calling to tlw abode of 
tlw ble*-ed, the repentant, purified Marguerite. 

Sjsecial mention ahuuld be made of tlw skilful 
treatment of the ba*a voice* in the ApMheonui. 
They are reserved until the very last, when (bey 
are introduced to swell the climax with wonder- 
ful effect. 

La Damnation de Fatut is a work of great 
worth. Berlioz has been helped in his perilous 
attempt by tbe richest imagination, fired by the 
grandeur and the ideal beauty of his model. 
Even when lw departs from the original text and. 
by combining several episodes, produce* an 
entirely different situation, audi aa tbe lovc-<c-cne 
interrupted by the arrival uf tbe demon, tlie 
inuaician ia atill sustained by 'tlw poet, and hia 
inspiration* pour richly, grandly forth. It ia a 
work worthy to be placed forever side by aide 
with the original drama. 

♦ 

THE VIOLIN FAIRY. 

[fmter (Ms title Dr. liana von Btilow sends the lot- 
lowing clianu-teristlc and eccentric letter to the l/fiprlg 
AffMzJi The (ransiaUuo is f 

WorU.] 

The country of optical is not that of 
fogs. Tlie subjects of tbe bouse of 
the other side of tlw Channel invariably enjoy 
during the bad season — if indeed we can speak 
of such a acason as anything exceptional — a 
musically-blue sky such as (he inhabitants of 
the art-loving Semitic metropolises of the con- 
tinent can scarcely boast of possessing. True, 
till, paradise i. not no full of joys as it is of 
piano*. Nowlwre does the " Pianoforte-Whcli," 
from the green Miss of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in t> minor to the mature partv of Brahms' in 1) 
minor, hold more locuat-likc and fearful sway than 
in London. Thanks however, to tlie great num- 
ber of concerts it is not impossible tu get out uf 
her way. without directing one's ate|M to those 
resorts which Hector Berlioz characterized so 
appropriately as "let suarau lieux de la uttaztflW, 
namely: the operatic theatres Aa a rule, the 
Pianoforte- Witch is unfortunately hard to avoid 
in (hat Sanetuuimum Sancla Cecilia. Arthur Chap- 
pell's famou. Popular Concerts in St. James's 
Hall, where on Saturday afternoons and Monday 
evenings the most precious treasures of classical 
and likewise of post-classical chamber-music are, 
aa most persona know, revealed to a reverently 
atteudve and euthuaiaatii.-ally grateful gathering 
uf 2,000 listener* (of whom the half, in the gallerv 
and on the platform, pay only a ahilling each) 
and interpreted in a manner far above all praise. 
With the king of vlolonccllUts Alfredo l'iatti, 
and the (irand-Ihjkes of the second violin and 

aaaociated during the hut two 
Easter, the Prince Consort of the Queen of In- 
Mruments on whom, eves without any suitable 
VeraaiUea preparatory ceremonies, we may (a. a 
.etiuet to the recent lavish distribution of honor.) 
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bestow the tide of Emptor. Before, however, 
the illustrious Director of the High School makes 
his appearance, tin- first violin is played by MM 
one rise, namely his — rival. 

"Good Heavens! I l:i*> Joaehiui. (Hen, a riial — 
can he possibly have UftQ ? "* in the interrogation 
which 1 suddenly hear addressed to me through 
you. my rc-jst-ctcd editor. 

Well — in Germany, during a quarter of a cen- 
tury I, like others, haie never conie across any- 
body who eouhl be violently susjsectrd of rivalry 
with him. There i« scarcely a ►ingle one of his 
"colleague*" who can ]»— -iL.lv dream of wearing 
lie crown which llie illustrious ami de Ifrahmt 
has won. The great Xaussaucr, at present in 

the Xew World, pitting hi« bunb with dollar., 

in, apart from hi* immeasurable a^ti^tie inferiority 
compared with Joachim, among tin- popular celeb- 
rities of the violin a personage endowed with far 
less individuality than, for instance, the fiery l'ole 
or the fascinating Spaniard, wlio have found otit, 
and •till know, how to win by their "play "the 
ears and llie hearts of the educated and the un- 
educated mn». In the younger generation, and 
more especially among hit* own pupil-, in connec- 
tion with whom nothing in tlte remotest degree 
like the good luck of hU old master, Ferd. I>avid, 
has down to tin- present date smiled on him, there 

i- ii'- 1 'i < 1 gi. wiaj up - n.|»:e with Joael ii i 

for his pedestal. After a little Rode. Viotti, 
S|K.lir — or Brus h — Beethoven's two Romances, 
and, perhaps, Rrurh's as well, Tartini't goosl- 
natured " Devil's Shake." and possibly half a 
Chaconne by Bach, have been filtered ocer rather 
than info them, llie said scholars are as we know, 
dismissed at a most defective stage of general 
musical education with a certificate of maturity. 
The more they need recommendation, that is, the 
less they possess to rcootnmenil themselves, tile 
warmer an? the recommendations, apportioned 
with true Mcycrlsrerian generosity, which are 
(Huffed into their coat-pockets. Intemlants nnd 
cliapel-dlrectors, either from an easy way of doing 
business, or frum indifference in matters in art, 
and not considering it an act of robbery some- 
times to bur a pig in a poke, appoint violinists of 
tliis kind, who, as regards Beetho> en's or Mendels. 
sohn's Violin Concerto, might go and b arn of 
little Dcngrrmont, as CMMfMMMMr for life. This 
is a curse for chapel-master and orchestra. The 
former finds an insurmountable drag, where he 
expected an intelligent adjutant ; the latter obtain 
a more or less welcome, but_at any rate a roost 
reliable drrooraltfcr. 

As I have hinted, however, when' Joachim's 
rival is to be found, it is not necessary for me to 
add where we must at present seek that jserson- 
age. The only rival of the Unrivalled One lives 
in England ; that rival is a lady j and the name 
of that lady is 

WIIMA JtORMAN Nmt DA. 

I have christened her the VioUn Fairy, and I 
hare thus characterized her, even though 
anti-type, the Pianoforte-Witch, had not 
I my mind. 

A man may be highly respected and a great 
favorite with the Shah of Persia, and ret King 
Cctcwayo (speaking figuratively : where, by the 
way, does that sovereign not possess cousin* - ) 
may not have heard of the great pet of Teheran. 
I am prepared, when giving the earthly name of 
the Violin Fairy, to encounter numerous looks of 
astonishment. Persons thoroughly up in the 
chronicles of music will recollect the sensation 
years ago by a travelling 
N'cruda, whom (bey sub- 
sequently furgot in company with others that have 
doing so, probablv, in the belief, so 
by facta, that wonderful chil- 
down — as they du the 



shoes they wore at the wonderful period of their 
life. It is quite possihlc that IVngrcmont, the 
wonderful boy, may not turn out a w<mdcrful 
youth, nor the wonderful youth, Sarasatc, a won- 
derful man; there i-, Ibowcver, one thing whi.-b 1 
can assert with unqualified certainty : the wonder- 
ill girl, Wilma Xcruda, ha* Uininc a wonderful 
woman, reigning in Kngland as Sovereign of the 
Viohn. by the grace of Apollo.' and with appro- 
bation of all wlio understand and all who love 
nuisii . 

To the writer of these lines, who had the honor 
and the happiness of playing with her four times 
last month, tlie Violin Fairy has done so much 
mental goad, that lie must be on his guard no", to 
fall into too suspiciously enthusiastic a tone. As 
you are aware, reflected Sir and F.ditor, he had 
for some time been knocking about in nut very 
musically-aristocratic society, in the « uhii.i nis/irux 
wV |'<| iflusrylo," to quote. Hector Berlioz once again. 
Not so much find of, as di»g»*trd with, music — 
because I had been compelU-d to gulp down so 
much that was un-music ■ I went tu London, 
partly to play back into Engtidi coin my lost salary 
as a Prussian Chapel-master, and partly in the 
hope of seeing disagreeable impressions washed 
out by others mon- joyful and mont pleasant. 
Thanks to the fair enchantress, this rkopd was fnl- 
filled far more speedily and far more amply than 
I had ever dreamt it would be During previous 
visits of mine to Kngland the lady bad filled me 
with the warmest sympathy and admiration — if 
I recollect aright, one of my ill-famed Letters of 
Travel in last year's series of llie Siynale bears 
witness to this — but never had her playing over- 
powered me with such electric force. "If lam 
not wmng," I said inquiringly of my highly 
respected colleague, Mr. Charles Halle, "she 
really plays more finely than she did V " " No, 
you are not wrong." was the n-ply ; "she really 
plnvs more finely not only every year, but every 
time she appears." Where is this to end? 

To praise Mad- Nermla's technical skill would 
lie as absurd as materialistic. Who talks about 
Joachim's mechanism ? Tin- mind, the soul, the 
life, the warmth, the noblenc", the style, the 
exquisite bloom of ideid individuality developed 

art. and the most affectionate blending of self 
with the latter, the glorious resurrection of the 
subject as reward for devotion to llie objert — 
these are the things in which the sccrrt of the 
enchantress's power over the hearts of those who 
hear her is to tie sought, lu these she is gn*at 
aud pure like Jixacbim ; in these she is, like it i it.. 
uttit/ue. This is the reason why we must allow 
her to possess what is more than " talf hl hurg litrnr," 
namely : genius, that is : talent mired In the highrrt 
/susrer. And what variety, too! With n-gard to 
this particular, however, we will postpone the 
comparison with Joachim till the time, not, let us 
hope, too far distant, when Mad. Neruda, censin-j 
to be for us merely a legendary personage, will 
no lunger disdain to reveal in Germany her 
'• name and quality." 

I liave just now employed the wonl *' genius," 
and ought to justify myself in the eyes of those 
who reserve it for creatirr efforts, properly so 
termed, but the feminine of the notion strikes 
me as admissible ; it strikes me that we may speak 
of receptive genius, whenever the latter rises and 
develops into reproduction. I,ct ns give unto the 
ladies the things that are the ladies' ; this is, it is 
tme, sometimes less than they demand, but, thank 
Heaven, tint reasonable and not the outrageous 
ones still constitnte the majority among the 
'• potemirte Kintler " (as Goethe calls them). We 
may allow that the fair sex possesses rrprix/urfiVr 
just as we unconditionally deny they 
The rare exceptions 

In French 



ami Elliot, cannot constitute a precedent in music, 
such a precedent having hitherto not had absolute- 
ly a single pretext fur its justification. There 
will never be a comfturilmt**, there can be only, 
nt most, a npfiit spuilt. My excellent fallow* 
pianist. Heir Alfred Jaell, must not lie offended 
if. in conclusion, I dcscrils-, as U-aring on Otis 
theme, my meeting him (some years since). Ins- 
cause my aerount of the event has, liLe many- 
other utterances of mine, which have undeservedly 
become winged, suffered all kinds of oral distor- 
tions. 

Herr Jaell honored me one day with a visit- 
As active in his fingers a., on account of a corpu- 
lent habit, he is heavy on the pedals, he was so 
out of bn-ath when he eaiue in that I laid the 
blame of his digressed condition on ll c heavy 
parcel of music (manuscripts of his wife's) with 
which be was loaded, rather than u]« n the third 
floor, when- 1 lived. He entreated me most touch- 
ingly to devote my eyes and mind to the said 
composition*- This was my answer : 

" The tidings I hear, bin faith is wanting. I 
do not believe in the feminine of the notion: 
Creator. Furthermore, everything with a t'-tivor 
I of woman's emancipation aWtt it is utterly hate- 
ful to me. I consider ladies who ei*mpa*e far more 
objrctional thon those who would like to he elected 
depvtiet. The last is, to a certait. degree, already 
a usual thing, since, for instance, Herr Laskcr. 
and others like him, can be classed only as old 
women fond of wrangling. Let ine remain, there- 
fore, for a time, unbles^d wilh the hallucinations 
of your better half. In return, I promise must 
solemnly that, oa the tendeuam of the day that 
you announce your (own) happy aecouchmcnt of 
a healthy baby, I will make the first serious 
attempt at converting myself to a belief in the 
vocation of the female sex for musical pro- 
ductivity. Till then, farewell '. " 

Has* von Bilow. 

Bavreith, li Feb.,lM0, 




A LADY KI.Al TIST. 
YWJI.NA, Feb. XI. — At length we have a vari- 
ety in the grand concert market : Stgnora Hiao- 
ebjni, a eirisuisn on the flute '. " .Sir iti die Ertte 
meat" ("She is not the first"), says Mcphisto. 
In the year IMi, » Mine. Rousseau, and between 
l«:m and 1840. a Mdtle. Lore mini- Meyer, played 
the flute in public here. Since then the strange 
phenomenon was not repeated ; nay, even male 
tlutc-playcrs have become very scarce. How and 
when an instrument achieves popularity in the 
concert-room, becomes fashionable, and then goes 
out of fashon. is one of the roost interesting 
thintgs in musical history. "Travelling virtuo- 
sos " upon a wind instrument are now extn-mely 
uncommon: at the close of the last, am] at the 
commencement of the present century, they held 
their own equally with other concert-givers. To- 
day the piano has seized not only on the suprem- 
acy, but nearly on exclusive sway, and driven the 
other instruments, save the violin ami also tho 
v ioloncello, out of the eouccrt-room into the or- 
chestra. Vormrrly the flute was such a favorite 
with amateurs and concert -givers, that composers 
could not write enough for it, and we n-ad in 
Werden's Miuikntiichei Tarckenbwh for 180S: 
" For all instruments capable of beautiful expres- 
sion there are concertos in large numbers, but 
more foe the flute than for any other." Beetho- 
ven wrote spontaneously, in 1SUH, to the LeipMC 
publisher. Hoffmei«ter,' that he sliould like to 
arrange his Septet fur the flute : " This would be 
rendering a service to lovers of that instrument. 



work." How quickly have the tables been turned ! 

lKtO-50, „ tf had in Vienna only two non- 
ho performed with 
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•ltd Il.-in.ll. 
Since then, that is for more thao thirty years, 
MMMM upon wind Instruments haw been dying 
out. In the ten years (mm IK55 to IR65, tltcrc 
were no non-local and only two local flautists, the 
fatstners Doppler, an concert -givers here in Vi- 1 
HH Thfl aUive incomparable pair succeeded 
by their splendid ci-nrcrtcd play in curing many 
a pi-i-M.n of lii« antipathy fur their instrument, 
ami in permanently fascinating the public. They 
triitmj dijkii tly put tu shauic the old juke : " What 
is a greater lure than a ttutc'' — Answer: Two 
flutes, " and awoke, on the contrary, a conviction 
that two were more tiltertainlaf than one. At 
Itlt people couhl only feel pleased that an end 
«•• put to their being tlo.Ml.-d with rwin'ttai for 
the flute, the oboe, the bassoon, and the clarinet, 
became the place for these instruments, which 
require to la- supplemented, as they themselves 
supplement others, i» the urchcslra, and because 
they pos.e^«-d no literature of their own. The 
fearful manner in which thr piano — an inde- 
pendent instrument, it is true, but more obtrusive 
titan any other concert instrument — has taken 
the tipper hand, causes us now to entertain far 
more friendly feelings towards the dethroned 
wind-instrumentalists, and would, for example, 
find ns perfectly willing to hear one of the best of 
CM. tin Weber's clarinet concertos performrd 
by a first-rate n'r/iKao. With regard to our fair 
Venetian flautist, Maria Btanchinl, her perfor- 
mance on li*r difficult instrument was well worthy 
commendation. Her ,mh»urhur< is good ; she has 
a long brrath. and as powerful a lone at can just- 
ly be expected in a lad v. The superior qualities 
of the •• Bolun flute, " which i. easier to play and 
less fatiguing to the lung', rendered her in these 
particulars good service. In her execution of the 
cantilena, she displayed much good taste, while 
hi run-work she was rapid, certain, and elegant. 
She was especially successful in a Fantasia by 
Franz Duppler, the pleasing cllect of which is 
enhances! by the exotic charm of national Wal- 
lachian melodies. The unusual sight of a lady 
playing such an instrument did not strike pcoplc 
as so strange as we thought it would ; Sigporn 
Bianchini, who has a tall figure and whose de- 
meanor is characterized by sympatlietir. unaf- 
f.-cled simplicity, avoids the ugly contortions of 
the lips and short-breathe,! blowing which mav so 
easily jeopardize the Bathetic effect of flute-play- 
ing. Managed as it was on the occasion in rpies- 
tion. the tlute is decidedly not an nnfemininc 
instrument. Signnra Bianchini was liberally ap- 
plauded and her concert well attended. Mdlle. 
Marie Kcil, a clever vocalist, and Mdlle. Jose- 
phine Ziffcr, an interesting yming pinnist, received 
some very friendly encouragement. But much 
more boisterous was the applause bestowed on the 
singing of a baryione of elegant appearance, w ith 
a strong and agreeable voice. We feel indcscrilr- 
ably comforted at not being compelled to say any- 
thing unfavorable of him, because, aa we are 
informed, he is not a professional singer, but an 
assistant at one of the first chemists in Vienna. 
The mere fact that, in the excrci-e of his calling, 
he might bo irritated and disturbed by an adverse 
newspaper criticism, makes us shudder. — tVfua 
FrtU Prtar. Kt.i'AKD Hakslick- 



lure to fphuftiia in AuHm, with concert -coda by Wag- 
ner ; Haydn's Symphony In G, "Oxford"; Schu- 
mann's Concerto far pianoforte and orchestra (Miss 
Helen Hop. kirk, a hopeful aspirunt | ; and Beetho- 
ven's Overture. Levuort, No. If. Fourth concert — 
Mendelssohn's Overture to .4 MUntmmn .Vest's 
£ftMs» leXQ.ulsi.ck played); Wagner'. -Siegfried 
Idyll"; A. C. Mackenzie's " Ubapaodic Kco.sa.se " 
la marvellously fine work, and in it for the 6rst time 
our national airs have been treated in classic fash 
ion); and Beethoven's Sympony, No 6. in C minor. 
Fifth concert — Handel's Oboe Concerto, No. 2, ill 
B flat. Mend, -kaolin'. Sdurzo from the Octet | adapt- 
ed fur the full orchestra hy the composer! ; Qeajuf 
Symphony in F ; Sullivan's Incidental Music to 
//Vary 17//. .-Jaitd Wagner's Overture to 7"«"tnA«it.rf- 
Sixlh concert — Allryrn from Beethoven's unfinished 
Violin Concerto { Herr Franke) Beethoven's Sym- 
phony, No. 7. in A , and Verdi's Prelude to .-Ik/'!- 

Dtoigljt'fl! •Journal of Q^ujffic. 
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Gla»uow — The Orchestral Subscription Concert, 
have presented the following works this winter: 

"Flnl concert — Weber's Overture to Obrrtom: 
Schubert's ( unfinished | Symphony in B minor; Men- 
delssohn's Concerto for violin and orchestra (Signer 
Sarasale); Berhoz' Overture to Benvtnto Cetiini: 
and selections from Wagder's IX* Xftisurtmytr. Sec- 
ond concert — Bach's Concerto in 0 for strings ; 
Beethoven's Symphony, No. 3, "Eroica"; Bennett's 
Overture, to Ptuadii* nnrf Prri and Gounod's ballet 

-Cluck's Ovcr- 



MXSIC IN BOSTON. 

KakTEU Ouatorio.— The Handel and Haydn 
Society gave Handel's colossal chorus Oratorio, 
/.roW in ffjgpf, as the third ami last of the 
subscription series, ou Sunday evening. March 2h. 
The Music Hall was crowded. The great work 
was produced on a grand scale, with the chorus 
ranks full; an excellent orchestra of sixty musi- 
cians (Mr. Llstemanu at their head), fine organ 
accompaniment by Mr. B. J. Lung, and on the 
whole a very satisfactory array of solo singers. 
Most of the choral work was admirably done, but 
there were instances of uncertainty, unsteadiness, 
and lack of perfect tune ; it was not zeal in the 
singers that was wanting, nor skill and tact on 
the part of the conductor, Mr. Carl Zerrahn; it 
was simply that the overcrowded season did not 
allow of so many rehearsals as so dillicult and 
great a work must have in order to go perfectly. 
In was impossible, however, not to feel the gran- 
deur, ami Use now graphic, now triumphal power 
of tliia whole series of choral illustrations of 
stupendous scenes in history. 

The solos are comparatively few. and by no 
means the most interesting portion of tlw work. 
Those contained in the " Appendix," (the Bass 
airs ! " He lay eth the beams," and " Wave from 
wave," sung by Mr. J. F. Winch an.l Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, resisertively, with some recitatives) were 
introduced from other works of Handel by Sir 
George Smart. They are among live most inter- 
esting tlial were sung ; but being taken evidently 
from Handel's Italian operas, they seemed hardly 
of the same cloth with tlie rest of live garment, 
ami one needed but to hear to know that it was 
potched ; excellent music these ; but Handel 
did not treat all occasions and all themes alike. 
Tltesc airs were nobly sung, and so was the great 
duet of basses : -' The Lord is a man of war," 
by the same two gentlemen, creating such enthu- 
siasm that they bad to sing it a second time. It 
is an artistic mistake, however, ever to repeat that 
very long, exhaustive, dillicult duet. It repeats 
itself full enough when once sung through ; its 
peculiar charm, too, is one that loses freshness on 
an immediate second hearing ; invariably our 
mind wanders away from it during the repetition, 
for it was never made to be a "twice told tale;" 
and it never goes so well a second time. A con- 
ductor ought to be a despot with Ids audiences 
(who in Art are children), no less than with his 
choir and orchestra. The tenor solos could hardly 
have been given to a more effective singer than Mr. 
W. C Power, who has a resonant, rubust voice, 
and has made great improvement in the use of it, 
wa understand, within a year. HU style is manly, 
and full of fervor, ami he was 



the air : " The enemy said, I will pursue." Miss 
Fanny Kellogg, called upon at a day's notice, ou 
account of the sudden hoarseness of Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, and so soon after her uwn severe bereave- 
ment (of both parents,) kindly undertook a con- 
siderable portion .if tlie soprano solos, having 
never seen or heart! tlie Jtrtirl before, and sang it 
in a manner that won warm approval. Mrs. F. 
I*. Whitney sang very satisfactorily the soprano 
solos of the first part! and with Miss Kellogg ll* 
duet: "Tlie Lord is my strength." The alto 
solos, and the alio part in the duet with tenor : 
"Thou in thy mercy," were sung by Mrs. Frank 
Kinsley, of New Vork. She has a light, pleasing 
voice, and sang with intelligence and care ; but 
her efforts were somewhat marred by a habit of 
forcing her lower tones into a somewhat boy-like 

quality. 

Now it is all busy hnm of preparation for the 
fifth Triennial Festival next month. The pro- 
gramme, so far as yet announced, is aa 1 

May 4. Kvuiiuf , •• St. Paul." 
May J. Lveiunc. " The 1 

(First thus In eo yssus.) 
"Slabat Mater." . . . 
May a. Afternoon, Ninth itTiotwlj « 




ln»* In rt years. I 
43 Paula, " J lidfe ono, O (Jod ! ' 
VI. Y A Ktwnttig. Mannunl ftviiiiteiii. . 
May T. Kvriuof , *' (spring " ■ 
(n.wi Th» " 8«aasltt.." 
The " Helafe." . 
(First tins* l 

Msy s. Afternoon, — A miscellaneous Concrt by thr Solo 
Slsvfsrs, (neaotraaud fhorws, I».|ii4ir.f " t'uwcal 
.Initial. " .Sm Mine) by Handel, sod a cborwa try 

J. S. flues. 

May ». Eveninc, " Solocnow." Handel. 

tFlrM lime la 33 years.) 

The following distinguished Vocalijts will ap- 
pear during the Festival : — 

Soprano, Mlas Km.ua C. Thnrsby, and other, to b* «t- 
ga»ed. 

Tuulraltos, Mis. Annie Cary, Mbw Fjnlly « m«nl. 
Tenon, Halo C'ampanliil, cnarlw K. Adams, William II. 




IUa.es. Myrow W. Whitney, 
Uudtey 

Ovehastra of sav.Bty |wrfi 
orehe^ral players, under 
of (lis hundred voles*. 

B.J. 



Harvard Mithical Association. — The fit 
leenth season of Symphony Concerts ende.1 glori 
ously with the great Schubert Symphony in C — 
the Symphony of tlie •• heavenly length," aa 
Schumann called it-— on Thursday afternoon, 
March 25. This was the eighth Concert, and 
notwithstanding that it was " Holy Thursday." 
and the March east wind of tlie harshest and most 
discouraging, tlie largest audience of the season 
came to listen and seek inspiration, which in i 
harmony they surely found. The 
was as follows : — 

Oserture: " Wethe de. Mauaea," hi C, Ojt, \'H Iktthnrrm. 
Cavstla* ; " B.I r*atr> laslnchtero." from " fi.anlr.mld.," 

Mbw Fun-In l." J>. Ilarnea. 
ltaao-Pntta Cotxerto, In F.sharo minor . first 
America ) 

Alltfro nwifw.- rrf^yit. a. mm trof/pe. — s 

fnoco. B. J. Lan|. 

Aria: "Odalmtodoleas 



Rymfdiooy. So. ». in 0 

i A wusSrT— ' anl4 mat " 

Srlrr». Allrgn eiears (C, TV4p i* A). — Atltfn Hon iO. 

Beethoven's Dedicatjon. or Inauguration, Over- 
ture (for the opening of a theatre, and the restor- 
ation of high Art, in I'esth), with it. broad, majes- 
tic I 

curious rha 

■sent, and the vigorous Handelian fugue of ita 
brilliant Allegro, was well played, i 
expectation of good things to come. The Concer- 
to by Von Brons*rt i, full of life and very, in th. 
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first movement, which U laid out on a large plan, 
teeming with intentions which seem, rather unat- 
tainable sod vague, and somewhat overgrown 
with the too full and crowded orchestration. Of 
the pianist it demand* any amount of execution, 
lire and indomitable energy ; it hai also its sweet 
and gracious passages ; and to all Mr. Lang 
proved himself quite equal. There in more re- 
pose in the short, subdued Adagio, which is mod- 
eled somewhat upon those to Beethoven's G-ma- 
jor, and Chopin's Concertos. The Finale is a 
fiery Tarantella, in which you feel 
I away with irresistible 



telligcncc ; to belter advantage, however, in Men ! count it joy to 
delssohn's bright " Spring Song," than in tli* Burns riScc of physical 
s.mg sel by Fraiu Mr. line's " Sea King *' due! is in Since these, he hi 
I lie rollicking old English bravura style, with plenty 
of " go " in it, and made a lively effect as sung by 
the two basses Dr. Arnri Shakespearian round is 
charming in its way. The first and Last were per- 
of the 



position* in this form. 

Miss Fannie Louise Barnes, the daughter n? 
the well-known ex-President of our Handel and 
Haydn Society, has been for some time a pupil of 
Signer Erranj, the distinguished vocal teacher i 
New York. This was her first public effort in a 
large concert hall with orchestra ; and naturally 
in the Rossini Cavatina she sang a little too over- 
carefully and conscientiously, to allow full, free 
■weep to the flurid melody ; giving the same kind 
of phrase always in precisely the same way, like 
a faithful pupil. Nevertheless she made an ex- 
cellent impression by the interesting tune-color of 
her fresh, pure, evenly developed voire, by her 
honest, finished execution, and by her freedom 
from all affectations and all the common faults of 
tremolo, of nasal singing, and what not. Her 
modesty was not a small part of the charm. The 
Aria by Gluck was beautifully sung, with simple, 
true expression. Certainly here is a voice and 
talent of much promise. 

Of the great Symphony — an Inspired work, if 
there ever was one — we need only sav, since all 
true music-lovers know anil love it well, that the 
performance by Mr. Zerrahn '* orchestra was al- 
together worthy of the work. Perlutps never be- 
fore in Boston has a great audience listened to it, 
from beginning to end. with such enthusiastic in- 
ncwed cup vie lion of 
I beauty of this greatest 
work of Schubert. On account of its great length 
moat of Use repeats were wisely 



RoTUiro* Cli'b, — The third concert (March 17), 
was distinguished by the employment, for the flr.t 
time, of an orchestra, and by the production 
therewith of two of the posthumous choral works 
of the lamented r.octi, namely hu lITIth Psalm 
"By the Waters of Babylon," (op. U), and the 
romantic barcarole, it might be called, were it not an Interpreter, 
so elaborate, — " The Lake Is Hushed at Evrnglow," 
for tenor solo and double male chorus (op 11). 
These suggested the necessity of an orchestra, having 
which, the Club made use of it In all the remainder 
of the programme. As so many of the 
of the modern German misty, 
light part-song character, lengthy and elaborate, 
tlie re seemed to be a need o( some relief, such as 
the Club could easily have furnished by the singing 
of one or two short things without an orchestra, — 
say a couple of unaccompanied choruses hy female 
voices only, which would have added a refreshing 
aVprSwIMMBfj and made the larger pieces more ap- 
preciated. 

Tl»e psalm by ftnrtx needs no description after 
the excellent one by Mr. Kay rs, which we copied 
from the programme in our last number. We can 
only say that the work fulfilled to ear and soul, all 
that was promised there. It made tin 
of a noble, a profound religious work of _ 
admirable in its vocal construction, and in the rich 
and graphic orchestration. It was very finely sung, 
with spirit and understanding; but it should be 
to make its power completely 

felt. 

The Lake is Hushed " failed to Interest us 
same degree. It also has great merits ; but, 
wedded to one of these vague, misty, moonlight 
German poems, now-a-days so common, it seemed to 
us as if the music were vainly clutching at 
of the orchestral effects are fin 



to his muiic, even at such sac 
mfort, and perhaps of health 
given four more matinees and 
one soiree, besides an extra matinee yesterday, for 
the benefit of the artistic vin!ini*t. Mr. Gustav 
llannreuther. who look part in it. 

It Is Impossible to keep In mind distinct Impres- 
sion* of so many programmes crowded with new 
works, ft 1. a laudable aml.iii.... in Mr Perahn. 
which prompts him to try to make his friends ac- 
quainted with so many new works and new com- 
posers admired and honored hy himself . lint hitherto 
scale*! books to nearly all of us But In the 
execution, or rather say the administration of this 
pious work, we think bis judgment hardly equal to 
his teal, bis love, and hi* unquestionable ability as 



not without originalilv ; and the singing was 
in the tenor 



solos. Part I was as follows : — 



A mx.ui Ci.ro.— The last concert dates so far 
back (March 0), that our impressions of it in detail 
have lost their freshness- The programme was 
miscellaneous, containing tilings of a high artistic 
othing commonplace, The singing 
to us extremely good, — almost too good, 
that it to say, too daintily refined for certain things, 
say "drinking songs," which owe much of iheir 
i to a certain off-hand freedom. Here is the 
' in full I — 



Buns**, 

Mm 

Recitative and Aria 

Acts aisd Ualalca 

Miss Uertnsds 
Sight Seng In the Wood 



rborua and ore 
o moat l is ... 



The Stars la Heaven 

King WltlaTs IMnklng Hern . , . . 
Sossjs: — 
a. Thou Hsat Lett Me Ertr, Jamie 



Morning Seng . 



Hub, 



The Tears „-;„, 

The Three Fishers K, OoMM 

[Hung by Mr. Parker, Mr. Want, Mr. Cfcubbuek an.) 
Mr. Uabcock.) 

Tk« Nun <* Nldana., no. fcl /Wf/-o Burt 

The lenor solo sung by Mr. Waut, iwgan aceont|iaa.lmeut 

played by Mr. J. A. Preston, Jan., piano acnuospenl lusal 

by Mr. Arthur FisHe. 

Nlgir Greeting Afar ro« PlVOuirrf, op. 17. 

(The tesKir solo sung by Mr. Want, the barytune by 
Ian Ballard.) 

Which Is Use pr«pec*wt day to drink . . , [>r. Arm*, 17a. 



S. /". H'lirrra, 
A". /». W'orrrn. 



h Lily mad On Viatel . . 
1 Loss say Lore .... 

[Sung by Miss 
Thov'rt act the «rst (Austrian Walui, 

The Sea King Jf m y. /nnu. 

[Sung by Dr. Bullard and Mr, J, F, Wlncb.J 

0 World, Ue*tl art Wmalmue Fair F, UUIrl, 

[The soprano soto sung by Mass HuLbell.) 



Miss Hubbell, the soprano of Grace Church, New 
York, has a good voice and style, and sang with in- 



(iade's " Sunset " is a sweet, and lovely piece of har- 
mony and color, but too much of the misty moon- 
light character to come right after the preceding 
piece. Miss Franklin has good voice and training, 
and sang Handel's ■ As When the Dove " quite 
well, although neither this nor the solo in the Goeti 
psalm seemed to be of kind of music in 
which At Is moat herself. Her forte, as we have 
since learned, is in the florid kind, like " Rejoice 
Greatly," or the Jewel Aria in Fmat. 

Schubert's " Night Song," with the four horns, 
was the triumph of the evening; it is a thoroughly' 
imaginative woodland poem, in many moods, and 
both voices and accompaniment expressed it to a 
charm ; the encore was Irresistible Kaff*s " Morn- 
ing Song " is a rich and splendid composition, but it 
came too late, in such a programme, to fairly hit 
the apprehensive sense. It was. on the whole, a 
noble programme, and the style in which it was ex 
crated was most creditable to th*. Club, and its 
thoughtful, indefatigable conductor, Mr. Crrorg* L. 

1 »l e H ■ f 

Pi*so-Foa-r« Mati.xics, tr. — Their name is 
legion, and ihe chief contributor In this line has 
been, and will yet be, Mr F.ksst PaRsno. We have 
already spoken of hi* first three matinees, given 
in (hat hot, clow, gloomy, noisy little ball in 
always fall of the faithful one 



New and important works in i 
have to be Introduced somewhat sparingly, one at a 
time, and the way to each prepared, if it is to secure 
the full, intelligent attention and appreciation of an 
When new Sonatas, Trina, Quartets, and 
without orchestra are heaped upon us 
pell-mell, two or three of them in one programme, 
besides all the smaller novelties, the total impres- 
sion is so miscellaneous that one wonders whether 
he lias actually hern listening, or only wool-gather- 
ing. It is true Mr, Prrabo has also played, and 
played admirably, many familiar standard master- 
pieces, but unity is wanting, Take, for Instance, 
that Soiree of March ft It opened with the Beet- 
hoven Sonata in A flat, op. 24 (the one with the 
Andante and variations. Mania A'enrira, tc, |, which 
surely Mr. Pcrabo can play as well as anybody, but 
which, owing no doubt to the nervous strain and 
exhaustion of getting up the novelties that followed, 
he did not play well. These were, first the Scherxo 
and Finale of a Piano Quintet in B flat. op. *>, by 
Goldmark (second time in Boston I ; then a Siring 
Quartet, No. 1, in E minor, op. 185, by llichter ; then 
the Romanic and Finale alia Xmyara of Joachim's 
Hungarian Concerto, played by B. Listetnann ; final- 
ly, an Octet for strings, in C minor, op. 16. by Bar. 
giel,— *a clear, well-written early work, with some 
very interesting movements, but not making it. due 
Impression at the end of such a programme, for 
there had also been three of Perabo's transcriptions 
from a ; Ballad : " Melek am Quell," hy Lowe, and 
two charming songs by Richter. It is true, the 
cnocert-glver did not play himself in all of these 
things, but the inward wear and tear with him 
must have been all the same as if lie did ; lie played 
with his nerves if not with his fingers. 

In the sixth Matinee we bad the*e selections, all 
virtually novelties I — 

a Prelude and Fugue In D. op. IS. No. S, 
». Prelude In B mliaa-. op. X, No. J . . . 
e Pa,™., from •• Ural StUcae," op. 7S. F 

" (New.) ' 

Trio No. 1. for Piano, Vfadui and Velio, .as, Hi A major 

Fr. BsL 

a. Allegm eon psssx.iw. ». Interwiesso, Allegros 
aando. Largo eon eaprcsekius. rf. Vtvj 
Flm lime In thlse 
Musical, op. M. No. 1. 0,1 



Grand Trio, fur Piano. Vk.Un, and 'Cello 



a. 

a. Allegro appassionato, a. Bonsaas*. A Miauls. 

c. Seheeso. d Finale. Allegm ouo brio 
Flrat Uuse In this pounlry, 

Mr. Perabo's solos were all interesting, fresh, and 
harmingly interpreted. The Trio by Jadassohn, 
we can heartily say, was to us positively refreshing 
hy ils clearness. It* c 
geniality of musical i 

by Kiel we found rather dry. And here ia 
.Si- 



ft. Ale(. 



u. Prelude In E flat minor, op. !t. No. 4 . 
IFlrstlln 

6. Prelude In A flat major, op. II, No. tl 
Trio No. 2, for Piano, VMlst sod "WatX, In O I 
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quartet for rtsno,s*nl Strings, op, as, E 11*1 major, 

Jot, /CAeiNe rjjrr, 
a. Allegro rem lro|i|,o. A. Adagio, r. Mennello, 
AJuUK", «rt»le. Allegro, 
[Second time u Boston.] 

Other programme* have contained, for novelties: 
■ fascnating I'rrlude and Toccata, in I> minor, by 
V. Lachncr ; a <^u«r;.-; fur piano and .tring., in V, 
op. 8". by Sharwrnka, and more new thing, in 
joialler form than we harp routn lo enumerate, by 
Kubin.lclli, Rhrmljcrgcr, Kiel. Moxkow.ki. Jadas- 
sohn, and Gemsh.im ; alto of older master. : a 
Suite in nminor.br Handel; a Sonata In B flat, 
op. 147. by Schubert ; and B«thovcn '« early Trio 
(op l,No.3| in C minor, which wax a conclusion most 
delightful, l« -aides many r-miillcr »olo«. In all th. 
concerto pieces. Mr- 1'erabo bad the valuable assist- 
ance uf iwb artists a> Mrm I! and F Listi mann, 
Allen, H. Suck. H- Heindl. Datmreuiher, Mat, and 
A Heindl 

Two more Matinees are announced, for April 2.1 
and with Scharwcnka'. Second Trio, hi. new 
Sonata for piano and 'cello, op. 40, and work* by 

Bergici. 

Mb. AtTHm Fowte's very interesting concert, 

at Mechanica' Hall. March 13, moat not be forgotten. 
He waa assisted by Messrs. Guslar Daiuireullier, 
Violin: Henry Heindl, Viola; and Wulf Fries, 
'Cello. The progranune waa a choice one : — 
Pianoforte Quartet In O xnlnor. <Op.*l JS M<t*»ri flroA«» 
AfUpn^ /slerswsto- A»4anlt rrm ■*■ 

Xtntrrm ' 

Praeludlnm and Itneaanse from Suits In P lOp. 

?T> for tIi.Hu and Piano-fuels *>»«» ■*•■ 

PUno-forte Solos 

Prelude and Fugue In E major Jh.4.aire.a 



mental Hicordama by Lint, waa much more satis 
factory ; in these »hc liad not »o much the air of a 
victim act up for the aaerifice. In the Trio by Saint- 
Sachs, a characterise work, ahr was ably arvom- 
panied bv Messrs. B Uatemann and WuU Fries. 

It ret 'remain, to .peak of Mr. Lang's extremely 
Interesting concert at Mechanica' HaU. April I ; but 
a. we hare not room lo say all that .hould be .aid 
of it,andaa he will give anothl-r on the 2*1, we 
may include them both in one review. 

MISICAI, CORRESPONDENCE. 



srlnitx." 

Hondo to K Hal 

forts Quartet In E Sat ....... 

Mltrru — iarpJkf «• — AlUfrriln. 

The twu Quarteta, new and old, made good con- 
trail. That by Brahma ia a vigorous work; ita 
theme, worked out with hi. uaual .kill and fervor, 
and each movement ha. it. Individual rliarm, e»poc- 
ially the Interrorno and Andante. It waa admirably 
interpreted, and an waa the more spontaneous, melo- 
dintu. and familiar sounding one by Moxart. Mr. 
Foote'. group uf .oloa wa» .elerted with fine taste, 
and we were .urprtwd at the great progrv-sa .liown 
both in the flni.hed technique and the clear, decided, 
and intelligent e xprcwion of every one of Id. perfor- 
mance.. In the duet by Hie., a line .election, Mr. 
Irannreutber proved I irnself a alrrling vlollni.t, of 
a aound artistic quality, ahd with a large tone, and 
atraightforward, unaffected style that recalled to ua 
Joachim. The concert waa keenly relished by a 



Mns L- R- Faoeioca, better known a» one of the 
beat organi.la of Chi* city, but who ha. recently 
been studying the piano-forte in Germany, gare a 
Matineei at Wealeyan Hall on Tneaday. March 30. 
She haa alwaya been noted for her devotion to the 
beat kind of muaic, playing a great deal of Bach 
upon the organ. Tlvc aame earner! new enter. Into 
her pUtno-forte reading., only a certain nervoo»nea. 
before an audience .rem. .oniewhat to benumb licr 
flngera, and render the performance sometime, 
lifele.. and even clumay. Tbi. waa moat apparent 
In the Beethoven Sonata at the beginning of the 
following programme : 

Honto to O. Op, SI Jeriaopra. 

AtUfrv eseore — AAafio fnuiaae — Mlrgretla 

Carnival, Op. I SesssKin* 

Prwamliule- Pierrot— Hsrlequla— Vaise Noble— 
Euae bt ua— Finest**— Coquette— P. ptl km*— 
Lettrss Dsxwan lea— Chart n*—ChoplD-- 
Kstrella— Reei,«n*l«»nee-Pxntalon el ColoinMn*— 
Valaa AU«l»aj^a-I>ra»i«l-Pro«).naue-Pa«ue- 
March* dee Pavtdahundla 

AwUnia Splanato O,.. M, . 

Etude to F. Op. », . . . 

Hoeturna C antoov. Op. «, 

Prelude to B. Op. SI, . . 

Bnodo, 

Klcordanaa 

Trk. In F. Op. VS. 

But In the following piece, the nervoutnea. wore 
off, and her rendering of the little Carnival fanciei 
of Schumann, the Chopin .ejection., and the »entl- 




Nrw York, April S — The cix-crt 
dul: dnriuj; the two we*k« .Sore my laM letter Tlie 
Mapleaon (.rjiera Troupe ha. been » iiilitng golden opln- 
iflfi. .lure the opening of the «pring neaeou It 1. true 
Hint the aaiue old opciaa have been produced, and no 
att. mp» Ku been made U. clve the public alii n..veltie» 
SUU, perliai- the public wouldn't midei^tand the 
uovelUe. i( It hud thein, and an It l» probably Juat a. 
well to gn on hnvllij; l.»Hn. Trorofiwv, and all tile 
r*>! of tho*e time-worn nud unmldyl affair.. 

thi Tueadny evctiinc. March .10, Mewrx. 
('cello) aod Ma» l"inner (j^no), gave a most 
lug Soiree at gteinway Hall, aa»i«ted by Mr. Ktrhard 
Arnold («Mln), by a lady vocalLit. ami by an a»coin- 
panM who wo. .imply perfect I have been attend- 
ing concert, of all aorta fur the Uet .e.tntcen yean, 
and I hue ne»er heard a |>inulMt who arcoro|mnted 
with »uch eju|ubdle taste, grace, aad detli acy | lei n» 
thank tl'«l for him and let tu mint that lw: may agnin 
r.pjienr in our irmrert halls. To return to the Soiree ; 
the pnigraniine Included the followliij; 
Sonala (P. K, and 'cellol C»p. 1*, . . . . 

rAwtea Ik-pirn 

Trio, tl major, anuf 

Mr. lixciier renewed the very fai tirable Inipreaalon 
maile by lilm at one of Dr. thtmroarh'a Symphony eon- 
ceruand at a Bn.ikliu Phllharm. .nic concert. HI. 
execution i. perfection itnelf. and Id. delkraoy of lourh 
and purity of Intonation are marvrlloo.. Mr. Pinner", 
.nice*, wax lex. marked, for hU rendering of the I/un- 
pin Etudea wax very we«Ai and pnrpoxeliw.. He 
dhl better with an Air and variation. byT.chaikow.ky. 
although It i. a hopelewalr tedious and entirely unlnler. 
mtlDi; compoxitkin. Tlie Raff Trio — a moat charm- 
ing work- wa. capitally played, Mr.^ Arnold giving 



hi. valuable 

Berllu'. " Damnation of Fauxt 
to a patient public on Rater- 1 • evening. April .1 The 
bonae waa crowded, the orcbeatox performance admir- 
able, the cboru. work very rltldenl and creditable, and 
Dr linnm-ch ha. every reaaon to be xntloflcd with the 
mere., which haa emwned hU effort.. It mnM have 
been a unit colnawl taak to drill the large cboru. ao 
that the unrinyabU muxlc could be >un£ at all. Of 
the work Itaelf ou* can xay truly that the orcjiealra- 
tinn ia auperb ; aa fur the noalral ldeax they are (to 
my mind J chaotic, turgid, utterly uopleaaant. 

Aa/Jt .. 

[•nii.*iJ«t.rmA, A rail. 1 — The course of music fur 
lb* post aeaaon In thix city, like that of true lore, haa 
not run .monthly. Firstly, Max Strakoach di.ap- 
polnted the public by hi. grandUkviuent announce- 
roenu, which bad more froth than beer In them, put 
hi. weakest artists forward at first, disgusted the 
people, who cooawiuently, but very universally, absen- 
ted themaeivei from after performance, that were well 
worthy of generous support Suffice It to aay the 
season was a most disastrous one, and Mr. Strakoach 
has not returned lo us yet. 

Next Maurice Grau came along In a r»nM<li-riei 
humor with hJ.Frenrh company. The stunning beanty 
of Angfle, the piquant manner of the petite Marie, 
the grace of the handsome tenor Capoul, the dramatk 
talent of other members of the company, all aank Into 
nothingness in the eyes of the public. Uper* Bouffe 
had seen ita day, and It could not be resurrected by 
Mr. Grau wit* his augumented prices of seats. TMb 

kwh* succumbed to it, ao did Mapleson. of whom I 
come to apeak now. The la tier gentleman's failure 
waa. If anything, yet more ruinous than his predo- 
ceawr'.. The good orchestra, the Urge chorus, the 
excellent consequent ensemble, failed to aroua. the 
public which wanted to hear groat artists, and they 
wen not present. There b a great deal to be thought 
and said on this subject, bat It will take a big book lo 
bold it ; for It comprehends the question aa to the posl- 



Carl Oarrtner'a series of three soirees in the Foyer of 
the Academy of Music, were the boat we have bad for 
many long years, and It la pleasant to be able to record 
the public appreciation and aoppnrt. The performance 
of Beethoven's Grand Septet waa so admirable that 
the subscribers and the press Insisted on ita repetition, 
t "barles II Jarvw lias just completed bb series of six 
soirees, which have been better attended than ia any 
former year. Some of the best piano-forte D n H c, 
ancient and modem, ha. been beard from the concert- 
giver in hi. masterly style, and quarteta and quintets, 
notably the Mniart Clarinet (jutotet, have been ren- 
dered with superior skill and taste. Messrs. StoU and 
Kaufman, have also given a aeries, not closed yet, of 
vocal and instrumental classical music, much to the 
delight of a large number of music-friends. These 
concerts, as well aa Mr. Jan Is'., are given ia the lecture- 
room of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

A few of the tbeatrvi have done opera— ao called, 
la a various manner so to .peak, and almost alwaya 
with indifferent sneers*. Some of theae performance* 
have been benenth criticism, and not entitled to sup- 
port from the piildic. In oratorio, the Cecil lau Society 
has done itself credit by the production of Handel', 
^'unison, and Haydn's OraTion, both of which ware 
sung by the chorus of the society ; but the solo vocal- 
ists were freely criticized, more among accomplished 
amateur, than by the press, which waa amiable lo a 
fault The Mendelssohn Club nnder Mr. W. L. Glkhrfctt, 
has dune some g<s>d work this season, and they have 
a large jjuhlir at their back, for St. George'. Hall b 
alway. crowded when they sing their delightful pro- 
gramme of choruses, motets, cualata*, etc. 

Balttmork, Aran. 5. — The sixth Pea body Sym- 
phony Concert waa given on Saturday evening with the 
following programme : — 
a Ocean Sjrtnpony, C xfajor, . 
gongs, with piano: 
The dew-drop. Work 33. No. 2. 
aprlug-soug. Work XI, So, L 
When 1 see I nee draw near. 

Mr. Theodore J. Toedt. 

«V. 

•at major. Work 2a. No. 13, 
I) asr inajvw. Work 27. No. ». 
A tat major. No. «. Work as. 
Madame Teresa Carreao. 
Nnrweglsn Khspsodj, B Minor, No. I. 

Wort II /eaoa S. Jteeiss-ssa. 

Mr. Theodore Toedt. who comes from Washington, 
and woo is new here, sings with much taste and senti- 
ment, and although the poraeasor of comparatively 
little voice, created great enthualasni by the admirable 
manner In which be used it 

lo response to a recall, he gave Rubinstein's " Do Mat 
wis eine illume," wiib a better understanding, and 
with greater effect than any other singer your corre- 
spondent has yet heard here in this much sung aelao- 
tloo. 

Teresa Carreno showed herself a Chopin performer, 
par rreeffence by her thoroughly poetic rendering ol 
the JVWudV, A'or rNrne and /*on»nuier, and exhibited 
her magnificent technical ability In the difficult Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2, of IJazt, whirh she played 
with astonishing ease of execution, and with a spirited 
and powerful conception that could not but carry her 
listeners with her. C. F. 



— Ptr contra, the local 
dent musicians, have 
usual liberality, which' they 




Chicago. March 21), — The quiet season of Lent has 
had it. effect upon our musical entertainments, for 
there have been very tew concerts of late In this city. 
True, we have bad one or two so-caned " popolar con- 
note," In which the sensational element has been the 
actuating influence, Among these one may class the 
Remeayl Concerts, which have recently taken place at 
Central Musk Hall. Music a. an art commands much 
more respect and support in the West, than may he 
sopposed by the cultured people of the older Eastern 
cities; and yet, musical progress b not a Little hindered 
by a sensationalism kept alive by managers, who view 
all there b In art from its rommercbl side. Thai we 
have, what may be termed, with much justice, the mu- 
sical .peculator, who endeavors to bring out for public 
performance whatever be thinks will attract the lovers 
of the sensational, and thereby bring him In that har- 
vest of dollars, for which he plans and work*. Every 
announcement made In the behalf of any " popular 
concert," or musical entertainment, b filled with bom- 
bastic statements which deal alone with the superla- 
tives of the language. Thus every singer of any rank 
whatever, and all performers of even moderate talents, 
are classed as being the "greatest upon tbe earth," 
until oar honest English b perverted beyond recogni- 
tion, and doea not contain even a shadow of the truth. 
It b to these sensational announcements, made by spoc- 
managors. that real art k burlesqued, and ro 
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eelre* for (be time bring a liiroirar. c - fn* the people 
becomedlssntlsried v. itli prumi.es, n hlch from llicir very 
•npcrlMhe nature ran hive no fulfillment, nnd »i ln»t, 
Ibey grow distrustful of even boo est elToru made for | Man; 
music by sincere nnd honest worker*. Onr musical 
Journata should use tbeir influence against Uiia grow- 
ing •r.DMUunallaai, and thua endeavor to keep art upon 
tbe foundation of truth, where it alone out Doariah. I 
am led to make (he** remark! by seeing mho of the 
announcement* made in onr city of recent concert*. 
Not long aiace, Mr. Gllmore'a Recalled "National 
Hymn " waa the subject matter of a sensational cirru- 
lar, and in a recent programme of a Remenvi concert. 

w» termed a " Modern Paganiui." and 
acknowledged greatest violinist of 
Mr. lilhuore's Hymn Kink into a well- 
earned oblivion after ita one peifuluiaai-e, and Mr. Re- 
menyi will have bin title aa •• greatest in all the world," 
untU the next violinist of any note i> engaged to pkn 
in a "popnlar concert'' in our ritv. That Mr. Remenvi 
la a good vlolinlat, and a gentleman of talent, I well 
know, and that ha t» able to delight an audience hi* 
but appearance in thi» city made plainly manifest. 
But he should alao be so much of an artlat aa to make 
i of hia very talent, and 
> the «nthu*butfc manager who w|*hea to nd- 
veitiiM! him in term, that offend both the truth and 
1 append a programme of one of (be con- 



adiseLosf 



to enable them to more than meet their 
Aa a compwllion, Rubinstein' » "Par- 
dal not interval me an much a* I expected 
f lajechomaeaare rich in effect*, and colored 
by a descriptive orcheatratann. One numlier wn» par- 
ticularly •Irlking. It waa descriptive of the awakening 
of creative life, tbe lines running thua: 
"AU nround 




.«. The Enqnlrer. Seta am. 

♦•U, Unrn. 

Mr. IKeella. 

The Lleaegang Strlag Quartet, atid Muie. Tim Carreno. 

Song, Lorvlsy ; /;,,,, 

Mm Thunlow. 

Concerto foe violin Mrndrtuak*. 

Adagio. Rcvnlo. 
Lleaegang Siring Quartet and F- Remenvi. 
Plane Solo Pulonalae la K minor UtU. 

Violin Soloa, """^ T "*** 
a. Nocturne r.1 minor Caey... 

c." Vala* Noble, ' ! '. '. '. ', ' '. '. \ 
Edouard ltemenyt 

««*«•. AreaaWxoaa. 

Ueaegaoc String Quartet. 

-••••••a.. tKrAllSaWIAII, 

Mr*. Thurston. 
Violin Roto: The celebrated Hungarian March 



Of the i 
Of life; 
How it ruahed 
And roared. 
How it gushed 
And |KHjred, 

All creation with life overflowing." 



orfer Th* rvrnMr.fi of thai epoch took the weapon, 
t*i.;iired H on the .pot, and returned n to tbe Trar, 
w_ho .nlawqihrnlly rccognlrsrl (he scni,-c ht the grant 
of a hnrreu (met in the Cral The Ingenious Prince 
hndlng (be land unproductive, aonght la-low the «ur- 
lare, and the result wns the development of quarries of 
malachite, and mines of owl and In* tha( wen- nrac 
ti.-nlly Inexhaustible Lei the i U-ld of (he** mine, on 
its trnn.it from the Asian frontier to Pa rb) uhe residence 
of the Prince i, suiter what it mav from picking* and 
a'™« V - "*!! .'»" l<), " lrv income is sutnclci, 



I of (he costliest and 



lllHXpet 



(j«»vj God ! How it rtirs tbe im.i Hnation of one 
tried by experience of poverty Ui think wlat a i«>«*t 
fj.r bcnefii lie. sleeping in th.«e Knwun nunc if onlv 
the owner had fiicllllr and «ouJ enough I benefactor to 
•oroe eitent a* he cmfewieillv is), to nrgntilrc relief, 
stiy, for the )«or of one Kuroiiean city in the constror- 
Tliere are a large number of rerltalitea for tenor H on - vcntllntloti and warinln- of houm-s. the di«rji- 
which at times Income a little trvlng f..r Ihe li.tener' , " m '" K, "f brggnrt. and stlinulus to tlx lagging In- 

wcll as esactltig upon the singer Tliev reoulre a da,,,n '•• of l>cople. 
tenor with a powerful mice, and good drsmniic iwwers ,~i IT" back to the palace. Among all the art 
Mr. Knorr hi geinlcman with a sweet but light voice oojects I saw out one that 1 •houldcure (o own, — a 
and although he sang the tart with much (jute ami r *"" ,- v . T " llor «. rc|,tceenting a Hutch horghcr in 
eipresslon. there «as at times a lack of nower. wliii h " *"" "L V^*- * ttl1 J"'int'ii hat The father of Ibe 



sir fn 



ut thai ln- 



and 



preaent Prlm-e married a gnnitnieco of Nniiolcui 
|K-thapa the nuut ln(ere.-(ing group of object* w 
series of portrait hiiste in marble of the lionnimrta 
f.-iuii.T There waa the old Itoitnw. Letitia, and all her 
• bl ips, m:ilc:ind fimale, with th. ir hnndarnne unscru- 
tuilous faces, — Lmicn. Joseph. Jerome, Pauline Cam. 
Hue. Napoleon. Louis. The be»t m well as (he plainest 
waa that of L.,ule, King of H.»lliuid. I lingered nlsiut 
anil lok-e <d a Pnrrpa to do it justice To attempt the '"""d « a atudy of tiecullar Interest , thern 



indicated, not thai lh< 
voice wns not aiiited f 

is rather hard (« obtain at the present time. Parker' 
Rcdrmjrfiotj Hi no waa well recehrd by the audience 
nnd the alto soyj. which the work conLiins. was libel' 
sung by Mrs HalL The graml Srena and Aria of heet 
hoven Buffered somewhat, Mrs. Stacv has not thi 
voice toe.ucb dramatic mnslc. It requires (he method 



» awaken contrasts, 
gb order. For a v 
' filling, but w hen 
her beyond her |m 



lo Ihem 
t ■ 
i 1st 
Ihe 



great things in aong is t 
ict|itires powers of a h 
dramatic mould, they a> 
aljowe ambition to carr 

rt-ult must benny thing hut satisf ilng Yet I must di 
this lady the justice io say, that she wns honored by a 
recall, and that the clitics of our daily prms extended 
to her the compllmelK of highest pmlww. 

Last Monday evening our tM filenda, the alendcl- 
sohn Quintette Hub, of Brvton. gave a conceit lu (Ills 
cily. The fi lloa Ing was the programme: — 




There has been an "Amateur Musical Club,', 
started in our city. It cntislet* of a number of talented' 
amateur lady piaiiiMa and singers. They have a re- 
union every Iwo weeks, and give very enjoyable pro- 
grammes. At tbe last meeting a very Inutcslinguana- 
latlon frcm Jvan Paul, npon the • Muse of Song," waa 
read bifote the society. The translation was made 
by Mr. Edward Frribrigerof th* Chicago /w(rr-rA-ro». 
I append tbe last proginn me given bv this little «o- 
clety. for it la from knowing what our amateuia are 
doing for musk that we rraliir the vendition of art in 
our city. 



Introduction and Allegro, from the NeMet. 

arranged by the wutlioe for iJuUil.t . 
Solo for Hm.^'taa a roeli.lv fcy AM," . . . 

VHULarn Vbade. 

Quartet In A, op. 11 

(.rand Scene and Aria, "Ah fon t lul 



were ihe small 
modelled ri<i.e 
but lilemlcd ini 
faeeof the hiet 
Ing was the res' 
artistic proof of the 
il lie ;o, "cleansing fn 
blowing a certain l> 
of wnler !.ct " Nj,i 
Ihe small praise of 
lirvuLor, in the arc 
lie d< 



protntslv 
ad other to 
i kindlier In 



of Ls 



of 11 



nrTord « 
v of trw 



/lecfAot-cw. 



lege, lc.-ieclv- 
ts Napolerin, 
aat u|sin the atoljd 
f Pranc e. Sostrik- 
ihi uological arxl 

"llepiiew of his 
ieof his mother, nnd 
ill rcpute rlenn out 
.'" Ihr'n, t*aiwir<lrd 
consanguliilti with Nat.ileon the 
nful phrase of Victor Hiiito, "Tol, 
rriere, Petit, (1 etit " There ia Joje- 
hlne with her quaint rrv.il* tentun 



ner quaj 
Urea at the ahoulder. and v 



ures, small an-h«| 




/IfrrVircn. 



, x~. I, ». la. 

Mis. J.. 

L Addio, Unet 

Mrs. Knickerbocker and Mr ML 

* Novelette .Sctwaaoaa. 

i. Minn.!. iBocehertnll J«ntf 

Mia. Allport. 
To garth May Wlmla are hnnglng. .... 

Violin ( -hllgalo hy Mr. Lewla. 
Mrs- riarks, Mlia W ard.Mbw Harmon. 

Aria fnwn " Carmen," JfcJ»r 

Mrs. Robert Clarke. 

Hondo, Op. !«. r»s»,«. 

» Venter. 

a. Flower Greeting, 
a. " Ihow lleaitn Vine ai 
Mrs. Clarke, Mlaa 
Pantalale, On. 37. Two 
Mrs. 




m 

I'rvrfi 

Ahlil. Carringtou. ' 

a. CansonetU , . . 

f K.iralelle 

t^rghrtin. from the Clarinet Quintet . 

' ~ Viotoneelhi ins •• Le lieatr" 
Frederick (Here 
The lliisn lilrl" . . 
Abble Carrtnglon. 
Final, fnwn the Septet, op. » .... 

Adagio and Allegro. 

The clnb has changed ita membership aince Ita last 
visit to Chicago, but the familiar facea of Mr. Kvan 
and Mr Melsi 1 recalled tbe old days when this organ- 
iialinn waa liitn.lucing chamber muaic to Western 
audiences . Mil* Carringtou n.u well received by our 
concert-goers, awl although the did not give ua anr 
very tijing. orchwskal seleetiims, proved herself to b* 
a very phasing singer. Tbe club will return neat 
week, nnd favor us with two more concerts 

Krblav evening the Apollo Club, naalsted bv th. 
Arlon society of Milwaukee, gave a perfonnan'i 
Max Bnich'a " Pritbiof." Ther were naalsted bv Mr 
RemmerU, of New York, and Mrs Ktllot, The per- 
formance was a fine one. As I gave a full description 
of the work but year in mv letter to lb* Jot 'hj«*l I 
will nut do more than make a record of Ibe concert at 
Ihla time. 



I tbe inMirircoiae hen 
her i 



.r. an.! voluptuous Ihih. And there 
1 of Marin Louise be.ide (he bust of 



li 



Mi with hia thin face, abandant hair, and specukv. 
incffectnal forehead. 



if lli< 



Aran. 3. — We have had on* or two more musical 
enlertainmrnta of lniportaj.ee Tbe first waa th* 
Beethoven Society's concert, which took place March 
». Th* programme consisted of "Paradise Loat," 
by Rnbiuatein: Redemption Hymn, J. C. D. Parker; 
Aria, "Ah Perfldo,'* Beethoven, Festival Omnia, 
from " Queen of Sheba," Goldmark, The aodctv had 
the naaiatanc* of Mi*. 8(acv, Mrs. Hall, Mr. Knorr, 
and Mr Gill, as soloists, nnd a full oi 
direction of Carl Wolfaohn. A very 
kmable audience greeted the Society, 
rd view (jjeconcort was > 



Fuinarrrr, Italy, March 17, —The munificent 
humanity of the late Prince Dcmidofl won for his 
memory a nobl* monument on (he tanks of the A mo, 
wherein expressive statues In while marble cmumemo- 
rate hia worth. 

Thai quality of mercy ia strained through a aieve of 
fantaatir art into (be heart of hi. k insman, the actual 
l"jlnc*. who offers for sal* at public auction (h* Palatum 
San Donate, with all ita contained treasures, one-half 
the proceeds to go to the relief of the poor of Florence, 
The palace la nilhin a abort dllie from Uie Casein* ; 
la planted In th* midst of a vaat pleasure-garden with 
pineand other evergreens, and la filled with costly china, 
carved furniture, tapclrlea, vaaea, and supplemented 
by extensive galleries of painting and sculpture. I 



■ctureof Oris eiten.ive pile Is in- 
congruous, and the art within aa a whole at one* cosilv 
and raeritricinas, the conaenatory of phuiia »iuj un- 
H.taillied aiimlrn(|..ii. — enurmoua i>alm., enctl In mag- 
nificent Hower, and every varielv of native anal exotic 
growth flourished within the glaxeil domes, — the long 
labyrinths and fe<uni»in-fre.hcne.| rccec of the vaat 
pavilion, a ion* of perpetual summer rilh-.l with wafta 
of fragrance, and penetrated * i(h iicrv halm, while th* 
ke< n winds of March were blowing oiiuiile. 

Everything ia offered for sale, while a report ia alao 
current that the palace itaelf mav he reserved na an 
asylum forth* Tiar, should he esc,i|». expl.oion ami be, 
fon ed to flee from the scenes of his fnml'lar despotism 
The musical ev ent of the season is tbe producu.u fur 
the first lime in Florence, of Beethoien s Ninth Sim- 
photiy w 1th Ihe grand choral hvmn Tbe credit of thia 
achievement is entirely due loSlg Jefie Sbolcl, director 
..f Ihe Florentine On heMral So. t*tv. a gentleman who 
unites an Italian vlrtuo*i(v with a quiet, masterful per- 
. sonal magnetuni that is more froqoeutlv found In th* 
, j people of the North Iiehasereteavoredinfoniicryeara 
lo introduce liceihoien loan Italian audience, but with 
onlr pnrtul succew. At one concert, last i ear, I saw 
with mingled delight and dlsgnat, that tlie Andante 
movement of th* Fifth was ln. lu.led in the list of piece. 
There It sto..l la the programme ham from Ita relation 
to the it mainder of the Sytnohonv, prerediH] bv i 
thing from Hponlini. and followed bv an aria ir i 
thin soprano. 

Waa it owing to a rnatarer and more intimate feeling 
of (he grandeur of th* work (hat I enjoyed the hymn 
even more than in th* old Odnan dais in BVwtorj of 
aacred nnd rapturous memorv. The suspended Inter- 
vals of the hymn were filled with " ravishing division " 
by tbe orcheetra, until the chorna, atrengtl.ciie.1 hv 
repression, resumed Ihe theme aud roUcd upwards a 
thrilling and victorious tide of aong. 

Th* orchestration of th* Sy muliony began and pro- 
ceeded with eoriimeDiUble prerlrlon, under the sentient 
and commanding baton of the director, "The mi 
yearning like a god in pain " until it hurst into I 



triumphant Hvmn to Jov. which ia yet so deep as to 
ararrh out and draw from tbe verv source of tears. 
I ahoald jndgeon* half of the audience 
. It was curious to w atch tbe effect of Ibis n 
found It rather an exponent of wealth than a palace of auarepilbl* organliallon. Tbev serine.! lo be li 

lo moving eloquence In a foreign tongue only half ni 



a magnificent 



art. It waa a collection of I . n. -a-brae, 
caprice, bizarre, Indiscreet, lH-lerogerHv.ua. expensive, — 
•bowing neither Ihe outgrowth of a refined personal 
last*, aa a human dw elling ahould do, nor anv touch of 
that winnowed preciousneas which marks tbs great pub- 
lie galleries of Europe. It is a sop or sponge of a part 
of (he enormous income th* Prince receive* from bis 
th* mineral resource* ia ill* Ural Mountain*, 
sd fash- L TJ" 1 P*" *" (ireat. on hia retnm from 

Hence greeted th* Soctot} and in on* point "^j)"' 1 ' ,ud ' , /Jf 1 * »""•««■"" reaped for th* 
ccccrt .as a .uccvw, for th. BmbcUI gain I ^.tJFLS "X^oi ~ 



y moment. There sat near m* a la.lv with light- 
• akin tustron. eyes, and aquiline mysc. an Italian 
w Italians. She wore hug* claw-hammer ear-ring, 

swung in Cyclopean curie* aa her her J 
yed to the music Tbe charm of this i 



deratood, hut growing clearer" to Uie,r appreWn.ion 
every r — 
olive |" 
ol th* 
that a 

swayed to the music. The charm of this grand music 
was cumulative, aud Included all tbe house At the 
rloa* the audience ma* t « i»../«c and greeted the per- 
form*™ with wild plaudit*. Sbolcl bowed his acknowl- 

the 'lo!, wmgYny kin uT^d"" ^''''ted", h^" °° 

!'n t F| C T vSer laUUO ' BOrth ""° ^""tC" 1 
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SPOH R'S •THE LAST .H DGMKXT." 



i Mini, ibj itu u,«i, mm, 

Let not the till.- appall ; it is a very mild 
Lost Judgment. com|»red with Verdi's real, 
istie and KUlMk picture of the awful MM in 
his M<in;<mi Hrijiiirm. Sjiohr, in tliU hi" 
second oratorio u|mjii thin subject, dwells more 
on the gisslness and merry of God, and on 
the reward of the righteous, thau on any at- 
tempt to liurrow up the imagination with 
literal and musically intensified description of 
the everlasting loiitire of the wicked. Most 
of the music is distinguished by that gentle, 
flowing melody, that daintily refined, some- 
times cloying sweetness of harmony, that rest- 
less, creeping, chromatii' modulation ami 
frequeucv of enharmoiiie cltangcs, which is 
characteristic of all hu compositions. He 
preferred to treat the gentler texts, from 
which he could create tone-poem, steeped in 
sentiment ami beauty. Hi* aim was to • harm, 
rather than to astonuh ami to strike with awe. 
His weakness is sentimentalUm rather than 
sensationalism. 

Hut Spohr, too, had written an earlier ora- 
torio on the same theme, which seem* to have 
been sufficiently sensational, and more in the 
vein of his opera of Fatitl. Thirteen years 
l>efore the present work, he brought out Das 
Jangsle 0$tidU (of which the present F.nglish 
title is the literal translation), once in Krfurt 
and one,, in Vienna (1813), since which time 
it was never heard again. Probably few now 
living ever heard of it. A Vienm-»e criticism 
of that day speak* of a churns of devil, at 
the end of the first part an being better fitted 
for a ballet ; and another writer thinks him 
successful in the choruses, ami particularly in 
the part of Satan, while the rest is not 
of much account. The German title of the 
work now to be performed is DU Letztrn 
Ding*, another term for the I.i.t Judgment. 
Fur this a noble text was prepared, mainly 
from the ltook of Kevctatiuns, by the dis- 
tinguished musical scholar and critic, Rochlitr., 
anil here S|K>hr's genius found worthier mate- 
rial to work upon. Ilauptmann, in his letter* 
to Mauser, alludes to a " ludicrously »U|>er- 
licial " biography of Spohr by Malibran, who. 
in his unbounded enthusiasm for his hero, calls 
his lstztrn Ding* a musical copy of Michel 
Angelo's t^ttt Jtutgmrut ( '. ), evidently con- 
founding the latter with the earlier oratorio. 

The Ixut JuJgmntt, as wo now have it, is 
one of the chief masterworks of Spohr. and 
ranks, after those of Handel and of Haydn, 
as perhapa the noblest specimen of oratorio. 



until it was eclipsed by Mendelssohn. Its 
general characteristics, a* n musical production, 
we have already briefly mentioned. The texts 
of the lirst |iart are all of praise and glory, 
comfort and immortal hope ; the terrors of 
the awful day are briefly but powerfully -ng- 
gested. not portrayed, in the first half of the 
second part, and the oratorio concludes with 
visions of a new heaven, praise, ami halle- 
lujahs. 

1. The overture is very long, opening with 
a grave and dignified Andante in I> minor, 
from which soon springs the Allegro in I) 
major, in which a theme in whole 
Stanley accompanied by one in 
developed in a most interesting and exhaustive 



2. The first chorus, "Praise hU awful 
in F, is one of the best in the work. 

— wholesome, Btrong. and noble music, full 
of striking points ; and the solos for treble 
land bass, which occur in it, with their exqui- 
site accompaniment, are full of l>cautv. 

3, 4. Kine bits of melodic recitative for 
bass and tenor lead up to the short "Holy, 
holy " of the chorus, unaci-nmpanicd except 
by horns. 

5-8. Three short recitatives, "Behold the 
Lamb." etc., treated with great seriousness 
and with all Spohr's fine-felt modulation in 
the iieciiuipaliiment, lead to the somewhat 
familiar solo and choru*, "All glory to the 
one of the loveliest 



ii I". A more important, broadly laid-out 
solo ami chorus is that on " Blessing, honor." 
etc The tenor solo is very short ; and here 
we may remark that Spohr seems to have 
avoided putting the personal singer pcrsisi- 
etitly forward, making his short bits of solo 
mostly subordinate to the general plan and 
treatment of the whole. The chorus opens 
with a very tranquil, subdued, flowing piece 
of harmony, not without canon and imitation, 
ami then sets in a strong and concise fugue. 
Tenor solo and chorus conclude in a sort of 
lengthened Coda, in the same tranquil vein 
with the la-ginning. 

II. Tenor, followed by treble, recitative, 
"And lo! a mighty host" This is 
dramalw-ally treated, being mainly 
lal, the voice hut supplying 
to the agitated and graphic movement of the 
orchestra, which Itegius pianissimo and waxes 
to a climax, subsiding to a gentler accompani- 
ment as the treble voice comes in. All this, 
being in F, very gradually modulates towards 
the key of G flat major, in which the first 
part ends with 

15f. Chorus ami quartet, " Lord God of 
Heaven," full of rich, warm, sunset color, and 
gentle as the benediction at the end of a relig- 
ious service. 

13. Part 1 1, opens with another long orches- 
tral symphony, the prelude to the Day of 
Doom. We shall not attempt to describe, it, 
nor the long boss recitative (No U), announc- 
ing that "The end ia near." most of which is 
delivered in detached fragments during the 
graphic melodramatic accompaniment. 

15-18. This is followed by the pleading 
and pathetic duet: " Forsake mc not," lo 



which gravely responds the chorus. "If with 
your whole heart ye humbly seek me," all in 
mum, except at the words. "Thus saith the 
I.ord." And then a short tenor recitative 
heralds in the most exciting and ap|talling 
number of the work, the chorus, " Destroyed 
is Babylon," which summons all the powers 
of the orchestra lo its aid. The instruments 
continue at some length after the voices have 
ceased, only pausing once for* the tenor to 
announce, "It is ended." 

10-21. Soothing, beatific strains succeed: 
a sweet and gentle quartet and chorus, " Blest 
are the departed;" > soprano recitative,"! 
saw a new heaven." with a few bars of lovely 
instrumental prelude -, a short tenor recitative, 
"Behold, he soon shall come," with quartet 
Then come Ixuxl Jesus." This 
to the finale: 
22. The chorus. "Great and wonderful," 
which is lengthy and elaborate, including 
several distinct movements, beginning with a 
vigorous fugue in C, followed by a middle 
iKU'tioti not so clear and simple as one com- 
monly expects at the end of an oratorio; then 
soft hallelujahs echo one another as from a 
distance, and a new fugue, "Thine is the 
kingdom," sets in, losing rather titan gaining 
force as it goes on, through Spohr's besetting 
mannerism of chromatic modulation, hut end- 
ing grandly with loud Hallelujahs and Amen. 

t J. S. I). 

MENDELSSOHN'S MANY PI KSI ITS. 



He very rarely played from book, and his 
prodigious memory was often ahowu in his 
sudden recollection of out of the way pieces. 
Hitler has given two instances (pp. 28, 20). 
His power of retaining things casually heard 
was also shown in his extempore playing, 
where he would recollect the themes of com- 
positions which he heard then and there for 
the first lime, ami would combine them in the 
happiest manner. An instance of this is 
mentioned by his father, in which, after Mali- 
bran had sung five songs of different nations, 
he was dragged to the piano, ami improvised 
upon tbem all. Ho himself describes another 
a "field day " at Baillofs, when he 
,eme« from the Bach i 
them up to the delight 
ment of an audience worth delighting. At 
the matinee of the Society of British Musi- 
cians in 1844. he took his themes from two 
compositions by C. K. Horsley and Macfarren. 
which he had just heard, probably for the 
first time — and other instances could be given. 

His extemporizing was, however, marked 
by other traits than llial of memory. "Ii 
was," says Professor Macfarren, " as fluent and 
well planned as a written work," and the 
whether borrowed or invented, were 
not merely brought together but contra punt- 
ally worked. Instance* of this have been 
at Birmingham ami elsewhere. 
His tart in these things was prodigious. At 
the concert given by Jenny Lind and himself 
on Dec 5, 184.5, he played two songs without 
word. — Bk. vi. No. I, in FA and Bk. v. No. 
5, in A major, and he modulated from the one 
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key to the other by means of a r» gularly con 
stnictcd intermezzo, in which the semiquaver* 
of the first song merged into the sr.H-ggio, of 
the second with the most consummate art, and 
with magical effect. Bltt great as were hi* 
public displays, it woul.l seem that, like Mo- 
zart, it was in the .mall circle of intimate friends 
that his improvisation was most spcndid and 
happy. Those only who hud the good fortune 
to find themselves (as rarely happeued) alone 
with him at one of his Sunday afternoons are 
|ierlui|M aware of what he could really do 
in this direction, and he " never improvised 
better" or pleased himself more than when 
ttte-tijitr with the Queen and Prince Albert, 
A singular fact is mentioned by Hitler, which 
is confirmed by another friend of his: — that 
in playing his own music he did it with a 
certain reticence, as if not desiring that the 
work would derive any advantage from his 
execution. The explanation is verv much in 
consonance with hi. modesty, but whether 
correct or not there is no reason to doubt the 



Mia immense early practice in counterpoint 
under Zcltcr — like Mozart's under his father 
— had given him so complete a command 
over all the resources of counterpoint, and 
such a habit of looking at theme* coiitnipun- 
tally, that the combinations just spoken of 
came more rfr less naturally to him. In lame 
of his youthful composition* he brings his 
science into prominence, as in the Fugue in A 
(op. 7, No. .5) ; the Finale of the EA stringed 
Quartet (1823); the original Minuet and 
Trio of the stringed Quintet in A (op. a 
double canon of great ingenuity ; the Chorus 
in St. rani, " But our Cod," constructed on 
the chorale " Wir glauben all " ; but with his 
maturity be mostly drop* such displays, and 
Klijah, as i* well known, •■contain no fugues." 
In extemporizing, however, it was at his 
fingers' ends to the last. He was also fond of 
throwing off ingenious canons. 

Of his organ-playing we have already spoken. 
It should be added that be settled his com- 
binations of slops before starting, and did not 
change them in the course of the piece. He 
likewise steadily adhered to the plan on which 
he set out ; if be started in three parts he con- 
fined in three, and the same with four or live. 
He look extraordinary delight in the organ ; 
some describe him as even more at home there 
than on the P. F., though this must be taken 
with caution. But it is certain that he loved 
it, and was always greatly excited when plav- 
ing iu 

He was fond of playing the Viola, and 
on more than one occasion took the first Viola 
part of his own Octet in public The Violin 
be learned when young, but neglected it in 
later life. He however played occasionally, 
and it was amusing to see him bending over 
the desk, and struggling with his part just as 
if he were a boy. His practical knowledge 
of the instrument is evident from his violin 
music, in which there are few difficulties which 
au ordinary good player cannot surmount. 
But this is characteristic of the care and 
thoughtf ulness of the man. As a rule, in his 
scores lie gives each instrument the passages 
which suit it. A few instances of the reverse 



are quoted under Claris kt (vol i. p. Sfi.14). 
but they are quite the exception. He appear* 
to have felt somewhat of the same natural 
dislike to brass instruments thai Mozart did. 
At any rate in hU early scores he use. item 
with great moderation, snd somewhere make, 
the just remark that the tromlxuie is " too 
sacred an instrument " to be used f reel v. 

— DM. v/Mnsicand 



promp 
1 enough 



MUSICAL NOTATION*. 

In a recent number of lite Journal, we became 
interested in an article cm Lowell Mason, from ihc 
l>en of the noted biographer of Beethoven, .Mr. 
Thayer, in which we find the following psrz- 
graph : •' The fir-t step was »o 10 explain the ele- 
mentary rules of writing and reading music, that 
every une might t«r msdc easily li> understand 
them. Hi* success in this was such that nu quack 
method of ' making music easy ' has ever been 
able to obtain any lasting footing in New Eng- 
land; nor doc* any pupil of a New England pub- 
lic school desire any other nulaliun than such a* 
was good enough for Handel and Beethoven. " 

The italicized sentenec is what has prompted 
the few remarks we wl*h to make 

As the sentence read*, it may lie tr 
for many reasons, but we have our doubt* alsml 
even that ; but when we read that which lies be- 
tween the lines, that no one ou<j\l to desire any 
.rtber notation ; that the notation good enough for 
Handel and Beethoven is good enough fur every 
body. It becomes quit* another matter. To us it 
seems as absurd, as it would be to say tliat a nuta- 
tion good enough for the preservation of the works 
of a David or limner, is good enough for every- 
body now. A notation grnsl enough for a Beetho- 
ven and a Handel, may be, and as we think we 
can show, is in this case allogcllirr Urn good fur 
people in general. It goes far beyond tlvcir 
powers of readily understanding It, Ivcnce they 
cannot easily trauslate it into sound. 

Besides, if that logic is to rule, why not go back 
to the Handelian notation, when every voice had 
its own peculiar clef? That was good enough for 
Handel and Bach also, hut it has been relegated 
in the main to the category of studies for the pro- 
fessional student, who must understand it, just as 
a professional linguist must go back and dig up 
the dead bones of a forgotten form of the lan- 
guage he wishes to master. But we doubt whether 
any one would advocate the resuscitation of ihuse 
old clefs for the purposes of popular musical cul- 
ture. The discarding of so many clefr simply 
shows that there has been a change in the nota- 
tion since Handel's time, which has bad for its 
purpose the simplifying of the means of represen- 
tation. 

Undoubtedly a Bach or Handel would have 
used the current notation, had it been leu times 
as difficult, for it was not their mission to improve 
notations. Men of their creative power would 
have been in small business had they given them- 
selves up to that work. On the other hand, had 
there not existed a notation sufficiently perfect for 
their purpo^ and which, for the representation 
of instrumental music to musician., is undoubtedly 
the best that can be devised, so far as we now see, 
these men wnul.l not have been uslicred into tin- 
world when they were. The grand mission they 
were to fulfill, demanded that the proper material 
with which to represent their works to the wurld 
and preserve them for posterity should be 
ready to their hands. While the means for 
interpreting their works, live orchestral instru- 
ments, piano and organ, were sufficiently devel- 
oped for their purposes at tlie time, it is no less 
true that the hidden depth and power of their 
works demanded and resulted in a development 
of these means to a degree of perfection equal to 



all demands; and because Bach pri-ferrcd his 
clavichord to the pianoforte is it logical to say 
that what was good enough for Bach is gotsl enough 
fur to-day ; or in the case "f Beethoven's Sinata*. 
for example, to say that the Ilitmmcrelavier of Iris 
time is good enough for the interpretation of his 
Sonatas today 't I must say, if I may 1st allowed a 
side remark, that I am frank to admit that a ten- 
dency in Utat direction would lie quite lM-iicficial. 
The question therefore here involvisl is not what 
is good enough f-sr a Handel or a Beethoven. 

It i. not a question as to what is the I 
of representation fur the few who spend a life- 
time in tlvc special study of the art, nor which 
would appeal perhaps more quickly to tliose who, 
in the reproduction upon instruments of fined 
tone., ran gain to a certain degree more dexterity 
in execution (we will not say interpretation) 
through the eye. Further, it is not a ques- 
tion of malf j music nut/, but rather uf mak- 
ing music more tltjfi< ult in one sense, because 
it is a question of how we can U**t help 
the masses uf die people to rAiitt wowu'u//v; 
and that is a thing which cannot la* made easy ; 
but tlie m/rtium J'ttr rrprf,\f tiling the thing to las 
thought may be o|H-n to improvements, which 
would make it much cas'ser of mastery. Music is 
not f<sr the cultured few, elw it fails of its mission, 
and our Heavenly Katie r made a great mistake 
iu providing so many of the sons of men wilb the 
must perfect torn-receiving and producing ap- 
paratus. So that the point made above i* of 
vital imiKirtance to the dissemination of i 



Now improvement in the means for a»si-ting 
in lit* development of musieal tluKigbt among the 
masses, is exactly the glorious work that Ia»well 
Mason did ; and all honor be to him for what he 
did, but it sloes nut necessarily follow that be 
made all the improvements necessary, that he was 
the nr plut ultra. We must remember that the 
nvost of bis work was dune when the helps to d»c 
analysis of musical thought, which science and 
philosophy have given us were in the bud, but 
just being developed. And secondly, we want to 
remember in wliat that improvement consisted. 
Setting aside tlve beneficent effects of bis intro- 
duction of the 1'estatoziian method cf teaching, 
is seen when we contrast the 
of syllabic teaching, which is 
held on to, to this day, with a tenacity incxpli- 
i-alde, by many of our best educated musicians, 
and tlvo movable I>o system. The former sys- 
tem consisted in representing an absolute or arbi- 
trarily named tone. C, by the same syllable, no 
matter what its position. The latter was based 
upon the idea that relationship is the thing to be 
learned ; that C, in one position or surrounded by 
certain tones, has an effect which was termed /si, 
but when it is surrounded by another set of 
I toues, it presents a totally different effect, and to 
call it by the same mnemonic would result iu con- 
fusion, especially as in its new surroundings 
another tone lias usurped its throne, and conveys 
the same relative meaning which the former occu- 
pant C did. Mason was rlear-*ighled enough to 
see tile immense advantage of the latter method. 

it was in actxwdancc with the nature of 
Now it is not strange, nor does it 
the want of intelligence or a desire to pro- 
mote quackery, or make music easier, that when 
the proper time came, people felt the - necessity of 
departing from the beaten patlis, made by the 
fathers ; fell the necessity for improvement. We 
say that it is not strange that this change was 
needed, because tbc methods of thought had 
changed. These two systems are based upon 
two totally different methods of tone thooght- 
Tbe immovable Do system sprang out of the 
necessities of tlie case ; for with the ohl system 
of Ecclesiastical keys, tones were essentially 
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, and relationship arbitrary and artificial. 
C was the same tone essentially, because its 
effect was essentially the same, whether found iu 
the Dorian, Phrygian or any otlier — ian mode, 
and hence, in accordance with that fact, thev 
paw it always the same mnemonic, for the sylla- 
bles were only used for mnemonic purpo-es. Hut 
with the growth of harmony and tin- establish 
ment of our modern tonalities the method 
of tliought h*» lieen revolutionized, and tones 
are no mure absolute, nor artificially related, Imt 
are fmind to have each it* special mental effect, 
according to its key relationship, aud hence the 
mnemonic methods fur helping the diought of die 
p«0ple needed to he revolutionized. The change 
wa» (imply a hctter a<taptatiou of me»n» to end*. 
Now this undoubtedly produced favorable results, 
hut these results have been solely in assisting the 

that, rcla- 

) har« ln-cn pointed wit, that is when the 
I has found out, for example, that two tone* 
represented stand in the relation of tonic and 
dominant, the ninemonicii assist the mind to a 
conception of the relationship itself; hut it has 
no* bii-n of any assistance Ui the determination 
of wluit relationship is expressed in the repre- 
sentation. On the contrary in some canes it has 
the effect of muddling matter* considerably, and 
we think it is a question open to serious dchate : 
If the change from a inncmouie means for assist- 
inn tin- niiml in right tone thought, has. il upon 
the old system of tonalities, to one based U|*>n 
llie new, ban wrought >uch good results, is il not 
reasonable to ex]wet like good results, if a sys- 
tem of representation like our stall notation, 
which grew out of the same old root, the old sys- 
tem of tonalities should be replai-ed by a nota- 
tion based upon the principle* of the modern 
system and methods of tliought, especially if this 
•ystcni of notation contained within itself the 
mnemonic power which has proved so effective, 
In discussing this question we must consider wliat 
the staff notation does and docs not represent, 
anil what it ought to represent. Historically tlie 
staff grew out of the attempt to rejircsent die 
rise and fall of tones the numtr. indicating tin* 
pitch name at first, but eventually transferring 
their original function to tlie lines themselves and 
changing their forms assumed the power of 
rhythmic representation. The idea of relation- 
ship aa we understand it, was far from being 
a factor, since the idea of scale key-note was 
a very vague one, and at one time waa virtually 

like the 
the beginning 
And die idea of a tonic was 
hi of. Tlie signature* are the 
result of a growth of modern tonalities and the 
only thing about the notation which at all assists 
the mind to a ready comprehension of the true 
relationship of tones. Xuw if we examine into 
what tlie staff notation dues not represent, we 
find a marked deficiency, considering how 
remarkably it lias lent itself to the needs of har- 
mony, when once iu inferential mysteries have 
been mastered. 

The staff notation docs not represent key or 
? relationship except indirectly. This is cvi- 
bv tlie fact that It oftentimes causes the 
"'silled harmony analyst considerable thought to 
tnine the true relationship hidden in the 
; and it is but comparatively lately that 
prominent musicians were in the hnhit of pirtting 
a sharp for a flat, and vice versa, in the most indis- 
criminate way ; and it is not an uncommon thing 
now even to see diminished chords, or the nug- 
iiii ntod chords put together in a way as mislead- 
ing aa ludicrous 

For example, we lately came across the follow- 
ing representation of die augmented six-five chord 
in I) minor. 




Another notable instance of 
nttj he found in Xi.vchV. edition of the M,»M, 
in the chorus, " And with his stripes. " which is 
represented as belonging in I' minor, whereas it is 
a fugue in F mi nor, with answers in the minor domi- 
nant. Now this <-.,ii|. I not he done with a nota- 
tion which represented true Ionic relation-hip. 
Hut let us go a little further, ami take, for exam- 
ple, the following from Beethoven's Mas' in ('. 




A - i 



it •£ 



Now what assistance docs the staff give in deter- 
mining the relation-hip of the times to the key 
tone*' What assistance does even the signature 
render ? 

What is there to indicate that there is a modu- 
lation from (' to FA IVt and hark to Cr 

The only representation here is that of a purclv 
interval relationship, that i«, that from C to 1> is 
a major second, and U to Eft a minor second and 



r of the inter* al is deter- 
mined by the key. or mode. That is, sine* wr 
have two kinds of major seconds, which are deter- 
mined by their key position, the true character of 
any major second, represented on the staff, will 
therefore depend upon a knowledge of its key 
relationship- The first I) in the above example, 
in its purely interval relation to C, will be larger 
or smaller according to whether it belongs to the 
dominant of (* or the dominant of K/i. Hence it 
is ubv tons that the only ].o*sible way for a singer 
to understand this passage is by determining the 
key : and that he can imly do by analyzing the hnr- 
mimic progression, which is determined by an ex- 
amination of the whole score. Now how many 
can gain a sufficient knowledge of harmonic analy- 
sis to enable them to determine the key relation 
of any tone by a glance at the score, and how 
many can gain ouch a knowledge of absolute pitch 
(if there be such a thing in reality) as to deter- 
mine it in any other way ? 

We leave tlie thousands of stumhling guess-work 
reader* throughout the country to answer that 
question. According to present methods the ma- 
jority have all they can do to determine even die 
absolute names of the tones of a single part, trans- 
lating the character into sound, main 1 1 by a guess- 
work method. 

Rut we gain another anil perhaps clearer view 
of the real difficulty, if we examine into the men- 
tal processes every individual has to go through 
with, consciously or unconsciously, slowly, tediously 
or quickly, almost intuitively according to the 
amount of time one has hail for study, together 
with a genius for the thing. 

These mental processes are first, determining 
what the tone is, namely, c, d, or e, etc. j second, 
what the kev is; third what relation tlie tone rc|>- 
rcscntcd sustains to the key. We can cut out tlie 
second, and attempt to determine the new tone's 
character by the tone just preceding. But that is 
a precarious method. If anything like certainty 
i« desired, or true intonation, thew; three steps 
must In 1 taken whenever the staff notation is used ; 
and, given but one part, the singer Is absolutely at 
sea. or given tbe score, even, he i» in a simitar con- 
dition, unless he luu hail special training in har- 
monic and melodic analysis. 



The question resolves Itself, therefore, Into the 
simple one, whether a notation is possible which 
would eliminate any of these steps ; certainly, a 
notation which eliminated the. second only, would 
lie an advantage, as it would remove the most 
ditliruh. If, for example, in connection with our 
stall notation, any simple method could be devised 
of indicating the key tone, in every modulation, it 
would tie a great help. Rut a notation that would 
eliminate die first and second, and directly express 
the third, which really contains the others, would 
be, other things being equal, of the greatest liene- 
fit to singers in general. By other things being 
•■qunl, we mean, as simple in ita method of repre- 
senting all the rliy dims used by singers, and aa 



Xow such a notation is not only powihle, hut is 
already at hand. — a notation which does just 
exactly what was needed, represents the tonic 
relationship directly, and also in a simple manner 
all the rhythms used by singers, and can ho 
printed lunch more cheaply than the staff nota- 
tion. A notation which is hacked up by the best 
results during more dian a quarter of a century's 
trial ; that has the sanction oT such men as a Scd- 
ley Taylor, Sir Alexander Kills ami llelmholtx, 
and the enthusiastic support of a constituency 
numbering ita hundreds of thousands A nota- 
tion which sprang up, not out of dunrie*, but 
practical experience, and arosind which has grown 
up a method of choral development that, while it 
adapts itself to the maaaes, goes to [he Up root* 
of all musical dvought, and produces in its stu- 
dents genuine music*) thinkers 

nils notation and sy stem of I 



menl is known as the Tonic-Sol-Fa system, which 
ha* done, and is doing more for the production of 
singers in England than all others combined : and 
to any one who thinks dial a notation which was 
good enough for a Handel or a Beethoven is good 
enough for everybody, wc would recommend the 
careful study of the Tonic Sol-Fa notation and 
method. C. B. Cai.v. 

IHthi.it, Feb 17, \mi. 



LISZT'S FAU8T SYMPHONY. 

Pnsni tlw Ixindiia Times, March IS. 
The Itlth of Air. Walter Bachc's annual con- 
cert* was given on Thursday night at St- James's 
Hall, before a numerous audience. Mr. Bachc, 
our readers arc aware, is a faithful disciple n( 
Lint, and to the propagation of that maker's 
fame, much more than to die display of his own 
skill as a pianist, his concerts are usually devoted. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether, widiout Mr. 
Bai lie's unselfish ami energetic endeavors much 
of Liszt's music would have been heard in this 
country, and to him Ixindon amateurs mainly owe 
their acquaintance with one of die most extraor- 
dinary artistic individualities of modern times. 
The chief piece of Thursday night's concert waa 
Liszt's Faust Sympliony, the other component* of 
tlie programme being Mozart's overture to " The 
Magic Flute, " and Chopin's pianoforte concerto 
in F minor, the orchestral accompaniment* of 
which have been ably re-written by Herr Klind- 
worth. The solo part was played in his Ispst sty le 
by Mr. Bachc. who earned the unanimous ap- 
plause of the audience. To speak adequately of 
»o complicated and original a work a* Liszt's 
Faust Sympliony. is for the present 
Liszt, according to the verdict of i 
a* friends, has here reached the climax of his 
power, and tlie subject, indeed, is well adapted to 
draw forth all the mental resources of an artist. 
It is curious to note how the irresistible fascina- 
tion of Goethe's Faust ha* stimulated the mo«t 
differently gifted composers to effort* cotnmeu- 
♦urately various. No greater contrast can be 
imnginrd than that existing between the unsophit- 
tieated incidental music supplied by Prince Rad- 
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liwill «ml the mystic strains with which Schu- 
mann has acr.im|wnied (native's words, or lie- 
tween 111.' thoroughly human and llumm^hlv dra- 
matic treatment tn be found in Gounod's opera 
ancl the curium mixture of romantic and rl.-i.sic 
iKiii. ni. which Arrigo JJulto has drawn from the 
two parts of Goethe's tragedy. Wagner'* Fau»l 
Overture is avowedly but a fragment, and Beetho- 
ven's long cherished wish tn wed Goethe'* word* 
to niii-.ii' has, ala- ! remained a wish. 

I.is-tt's Faust Symplumy diftV. in Into from all 
previous and sulisci'ucnt treatment* of the same 
subject. It has tad ceil, little in common with hi. 
own musical illustrations of other |>oclic aubjects, 
technically knnirn an « symphonic poems. " Take, 
for instance, "Maxeppn," tin- symphonic poem 
moat familiar to Engli-h audiences. Here an ex- 
ternal Incident -the mad career of the horac-- 
has given tin- chief suggestion to the musician, 
who throughout attempt, tn illustrate the .-■nurse 
of the atorv in a more or aymtmlie manner. 
All this U different in the pn-ent work. Her.' 
l.isrt haa almoat entirely avoided any nlluainn to 
tin- dramatic situation, of the tragedy. All he 
gives u» is a delineation of the three principal 
characters — Fnuat, Marguerite, Mcphistopbclo 
— in their various p-v etiological devrlopmenta. 
a kind of ilt'ntnirmrnt being suggested only at the 
end lay the introduction of Goethe's chorvt uiyafi. 
rut, which indicate* Faust's final salv.il inn and 
reunion with the anhlimated form of his earthlv 
lore. The intentiun of l.isrt. Mich aa wc have 
ventured to interpret it, ia sufficiently indicated 
by the namea of the tlrnmntit ptrsnnir alrcadv 
mentioned attaelM'd to the three movement* ol 
which the symphony consists. 

A further explanation or programme the com- 
poacr himself haa nnt vouchsafed. But something 
of that nature is supplied in a recent able article 
in one of the German musical papers, the anonr- 
of which is evidently one of IJsxt'. 
• friends and thercfure mar at least 
claim what politician, call •• semUiflicial " authori- 
ty. According to this sourer the Faust Svmjihonv. 
and more especially tlic first movement, is designed 
to depict man himself in all his longing*, aspira- 
tions, and sufferings. With that explanation the 
atructure of the opening movement ia in perfect 
accord. If Liart had wished to render the indi- 
vidual Faust of the tragedy, the wnrda of Goethe, 
" Zwei Seelcn wohnt-n. ach ! in ineim-r Brust, " 
would have supplied him almost naturally with a 
first ami second theme, the melodic material* at 
the same time of an orthodox symphonic more- 
incnt. But orthodoxy in musical matters ia not 
the mental attitude of l.isrt. The rluingcs of kev 
and of lein|K> folluw each other with bewildering 
fri'ipiency. We have in rapid succession, lento 
aasai, allegro agitato, and »o forth : the only dis- 
tinct impression which after the first movement 
remains being the grand and impressive themes 
the work with Fau*t. The 
aim-d " Marguerite," ia of 
r, *a B*n m w ii character; and the chief 
theme first given to the oW is more especially of 
great loveliness. In the further curse of move- 
ment a rhythmical phrase ia evidently designed to 
indicate Marguerite's tender .paction, " F.r liebt 
mich — lielit mich nicht thus in a manner sug- 
gesting the garden scene in the play, a suggestion 
further emphasized by the appearance of the' 
Faust motive, which in combination with the ma- 
terials already referred tn leads to developments 
of passionate beauty, liut a very ideal tone is 
throughout sustained, and the allusion to an indi- 
vidual pair of lovers is very slight. 

The third movement supplies the place of the 
orthodox scherzo, and the ironical laughter of 
Mephiatopheles, who has given it his name, is 
heard from the beginning. The nature of the 



fiend is indicated hy l.isrt in a very 
ner. He is the " Spirit who denti-«. " the 
tie critic of the universe. He accordingly has nr. 
uiil.slir cmlmdiment of his own; all he ena do i. 
to laugh at and pervert the motives of his intended 
victim, Faust. The themes characteristic of the 
latter in the opening movement here accordinglv 
rc-appear in the roost curiuus distortions, showing 
the ascendency gained over Faust's higher aspira- 
tions by the evil principle. The pure womanhood 
of Marguerite alone is proof against the fiend's 
|«.wcr, and her melody ia heard again in it* pria- 
tine sweetness. 

By a sudden transition we are at last trans- 
ferred from the weird atmos|4ii'rc of the Mephis- 
tophelian movement to the purer heights, when' 
the mystic cWua intnnea Goethe'* "All that 
[.asses away is but a semblam-v " to I grave niclo.lv 
suggestive of the mnio Jenm, of the Catholic aer- 
rice. To the worda, •• The eternal-womanly drawa 
na onward-." the tenor solo enters with the Mar- 
guerite motive, and soon the movement, and with 
it the symphony, cornea to a triumphant close. 
The imprewion of the work on the audience was 
evidently of a mo»t powerful kind, the beautiful 
melodies of tlx' second movement especially being 
received with marked favor. Kven the most ho- tin 
tile critic must admit that here more than ordinarv 
genius has been Imwght to bear on a theme of 
than ordinary sublimity. 



Tlve title Symphony " in the ordinary aivrpt- 
ion of the term, is a misnomer here ; the name 
given by Llszl tn other co 1n |«»itionj similar in 
form though smaller in male — that of » 
phonic poem" — would be more appropriate. 
Some critics have found fault with the work as 
liaving no •• form." Nothing can be mnre erron- 
eous. Those who from it* name looked for live 
plan of Beethoven'* or Mendelssohn'., symphonies 
would doubtless be disappointed. We have here 
a combination of the orthodox form with that of 
the variation : and the design of the work i* so 
novel that it is hardly surprising that those who 
lieard it without previous acquaintance with the 
score shuitld la- unable to follow ita atructure. In 
order to understand the music, it ia needful to 
bear in mind that l.isrt entitles it a symphony 
" in ilrti < 'luimrlerMiltrn " — in three character- 
pictures; and that he presents us not with scenes 
from Goethe's drama, but with a musical por- 
trayal of the characters of Faust, Gretchcn, and 
Mephiatopheles. T1m- first movement is oecu- 
pied with Faust — his doubt*, his despair, hi. 
uoble aspirations. All tlu'se are depicted in tlic 
various themes, and tlse form ia in ita genera! 
outline (exposition, development, repetition) pre- 
cisely that of a Bccthuvcn symphony, though tin- 
details are conaiderabry modified, particularly as 
regard* the scpn-nie of keys. The alow move- 
ment, which represent* Gretchcn, i* on a first 
hearing the most readily appreciable part of lite 
work ; the melodic, are remarkable for purity- 
anil beauty. In the csmrae of the developments 
the Faust themes appear in an entirely change.! 
though easy recognizable form, the idea of the 
composer being evidently to show liow tlic char- 
acter of Faust waa modified by the influence of 
Gretchcn. The thiol movement, " Mcphisto 
plvcles," is in some respects the moat striking 
portion of the symphony. Mephiatopheles is the 
spirit of negation, " tltr Gcut ilrr tltlt nmrinl;" 
he mocks at Faust'* doubt* and despair, he scoffs 
at hia high aspirations. Accordingly we find 
here no theme cbaractcriring the fiend himself. 
Iml. instead of this, Liact, with rare poetic 
in-ight. has given us a parody, a distortion, a 
" hlm kguarduing " (if the word may he excused) 
of the whole of the Faust theme's. A 
ironical, sardonic tone ia the 



of this /-.n.r, which i. almnst thronghout a 
phrase of the first movement, with all the patboa 
ami all the nobility taken out of it. A |K«nl 
worthy of notice, o* showing Imjw thoroughly tho 
composer haa entered into the spirit of the work, 
occurs in the emirsc of I hi* movement where the 
Gretchcn theme i. introduced. "An die," say a 
Mrphistopbcles, "WjVA Itinr Hr<nill : " anil 
while everything else is. caricatured and burlea- 
ipied, the lovely melody associated with Gretchen 
appear, in all its original purity. The Mephis- 
Uiphclea movement leads without a pause to a 
final chorus for male voices — Goethe's ' ('bonis 
Mystieus,' M ,-|//ea rtrrjtintftirh*' ist nw tin Ijhith- 
i.w," in which, at the words " Out A'wi/jf- II V.'A- 
lichc zitkt una Ainosj," the Gretchcn theme i» once 
more appropriately introduced. From this brief 
outline it will he se n that the • Faust ' Symphony 
ia highly intellectual. Those who regard music 
aa a merely renaaums enjoyment would find little 
in this work to suit their taste. Tlierc are. it ia 
true, passages of extreme beauty, and tlierc la 
much gorgeous orchestral coloring ; hut witfamal 
the clue to Its meaning it is impossible to umler- 
atand it. and it j. probable that a large majority 
of the audience left St. James's Hall with i 
impression that they had la-en listening I 
than an hour to some of the most r.Mraor- 
noise* that ever entered their cars. < )n 
the other hand, many will doubtless be rea.lv to 
endorse our decided conviction that the ay as- 
phony is one of the moM remat kalile and interest- 
ing work* of modern times. 



JOACHIM ItAFF. 



i»! uiul Mw," 
»r WJt. XKMBiaOJSO. 

Joachim Raff vat born on the *7th of May, 1«22, 
in Lachen, Canton Hchwyx, hia parenta having 
removi'd to that place from the Wurlrmbcrjrian 
villairr of Wieaemtettra, district of llorb, in tlie 
Black Forest, shortly before hia birth. 

He obtained bis literary education ai 
in Wurteinherg, ami the Jesuit l.yceom in Scliwyi 
I'a school that he still haa in the warmest remem- 
brance), remaining in the latter institution until hia 
ighteclith year. He left the Lyceum with the 
aoat brilliant testimonials, but waa unhuppily 
luiable to pursue his studies further at a university. 
Finding himself prepared, however, he accepted a 
position as teacher in an institution of learning. 

At this early period his study of I 
itself by industrious application to 
ments. The result waa different attempta at com- 
position. Haff waa not of a disposition to deckle 
the most ini]M>rtant onestiont of life in a light man- 
ner. He knew that only* Iimi often the love for a 
|k*rtienlar calling ia mistaken for the qualification. 
Wrestling witb a feeling of disbelief In bis own 
talent for composition, he turned to Mendelssohn for 
advice, •eitding him several of Ins productions for 
examination- Tlic warm recommendation of tlveae 
compositions, on the part of Mcndelaaohn, to one of 
the first publiahing houses (llreitkopf k llartel), 
followed soon after by the publication of hi* first 
works, in the year lBlo, rncouragrd the young tone- 
|KH't to audi an extent that, notwithstanding the 
opposition of hia parents, hr derided to dedicate his 
pow cr* entirely to music. 

lake a 7*.<a tr mnrkxaa, I.isxt appeared in Switzer- 
land in I Mo. Perceiving the great talent of Raff, 
he made him a generous offer to accompany him 
on a projected tour through Germany- Raff gladly 
accepted tlic proffered honor, accompanying the 
maatar on hia travrla through entire Germany. 
They separated in the border town of Cologive, 
I jsat going thence to Paris, Raff remaining for sonic 
tune a resident of the former city. 

During bis stay there he made the personal 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who interested him- 
self for him to a great degree, making him the 
proposition to renvove to la-ipzig, and, under hi* 
directum, to continue hia musical studies Aa Raft* 
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rfelsaohn died, in the autumn of 1847, lining hardly 
completed his thirty eighth year. 

HhPT had, in the meantime, worked rcry assidu- 
ously, applying lunm-lt, also, to musical literature 
From Cologne, lie contributed to the t'iritin (a work 
edited by the celebrated theorist, S. W. Helm, Ul 
Berlin) mm very valuable and widely cuniprelien- 



nwhilc the desire grew very strong in Haff to 
his home in one of the larger cities of 
Germany. Unit again took him by the hand. 
With a recommendation from the master to a 
Viennese publisher by the name of Karl Meehetti, 
Raff undertook the journey to the Austrian 
metropolis ; hut while on the wav hither he learned 
of the death of Meehetti, ami immediately decided 
to return to his fatherland. Wiirtcnibcrg. During 
the ensuing period he remained in Stuttgart, where 
he composed his ftr»t (jrent works, among others the 
four-act opera " Konig Alfred." 

Billow, who at that time made a protracted stay 
in Stiittgnrt, learned to know ami value Itaff, and 
in one nf hi* concerts before the Stuttgart public, 
introduced several of hi. compositions, one of which 
Kaff had jtut (W Wf J tta J anil given to the pianist 
two days before; he playing it without nolo; 
kaih player ami composer wire rewarded with a 
storm of applniiM'. 

For the further pursuit of hi* studies Stuttgart | 
failed to offer enough opportunities ; and. besides 
thin, it was the revolutionary year of 1HJ)M1>,_ 
that period which »o MTi.oi.lv affected art and 
iiiiii.|c, tin this account, Haff journeyed to Ham- 
burg, where he again met Liszt ; shortly after, he 
accompanied hint to Weimar. There, in an atmos- 
phcre lailrn with the hit! heat lore of art, ltaff found 
at laat the deepest appreciation for hi* ripened 
talent, associating. n» lie did, with the local and 
many visiting art notabilities. In Weimar he wrote 

compositions for 
the orchestral suite in 
I minor; the 121st Psalm for soli, chorus and 
orchestra ; the Ballade : " Traum Konig," ami " Die 
Lieliesfec ; " a concert nuitilicr for violin and 
orchestra ; the music to the drama " llernhard von 
Weimar," by Wilhclm Oenast ; and revised his 
opera •• Kilnig Alfred," which was given at that 
time at the court theatre in Weimar. From this 
last composition, Liszt arranged two numbers for 
the piano. 

Not only aa an artist, but in social circles also, 
Kaff understood how to make friends. When Ber- 
lioz ( who did not understand the German language) 
was in Weimar, at a banquet given in his honor, it 
was Haff who made his speech at table in Ijitin — 
an attention which astonished ai 
gifted Frenchman. 

While in Weimar, Kaff engaged himself to the 
talented actress, Doris (icnast, a granddaughter of 
the well-known character delineator, for whom 
(iocllhc had such preference. As tliiw lady soon 
afterwards accepted an engagement at the court 
theatre in Wiesbaden, he followed her in the year 



Bach, etc., el" All of these first saw ^be" light in 
Wiesbaden- 
After twenty-one years of such extraordinarily 
fruitful labor, Hall left Wiesbaden, in the autumn 
of 1877, to accept a position which bad been offered 
him, as director of the new ly founded " liWh's Con 
servatory" for music, in Frankforum the-.Main. 
In a short time he had procured for this institution 
several very celebrated artists as instructors; Clara 
Schumann, Cossman, Bohme, Stockhausen, fr- 
spruch, Glciehaiif, Hcermann- 

Tbe Conservatory was opened for instruction in 
the spring of 1KB, with simy pupils, the number 
lieing increased to one hundred and thirty nine 
before the close of the year. 

Although Haff never exerted himself to obtain 
outward distinction, high honors have been con- 
ferred upon him by primes, and both home and 
foreign musical societies, that would require too 
much space to mention here. Notwithstanding all 
this, Haff lias preserved a very gnat degree of 
modesty. A mark thereof is that works of all the 
old and new classical masters are played at •' Hoch's 
Conservatory." with the exception of one, and that 
one, Kaff. This trait of his eliaraeter is also well 
illustrated in the follow lug : so long as Frnu Haff 
| who was known as an excellent actress played at 
the theatre in Wiesbaden, he never atteii<led the 
representations. 

he understands, ft* few others, how to stimulate ami 
instruct young and striving unlets, mi that they arc 
very fond of seeking him out (fonder tlian can 
sometimes prove agreeable to him), to listen to his 
conversation, which is full of droll and spicy sallies 
ol wit, 

A detailed catalogue of RafTs works, of which 
over two hundred have already appeared. Is con- 
in that excellent work, "Mendel's .WW 



man were liberally applauded. The orchestral 
pieces were Weber's overture to " Oberon M and 
Gade's Symphony in A minor, No. 3. 

— Coijooxk. — An International Singing Match 
will be held licrc ill August. The Kmpcrur Wilhclm 
has given a gold medal, the Kinpress Augusta an 
object of art, and the Fritu-e von Ilohenznllern two 
gold medals, to he distributed as prizes. The Min- 
ister of I*ublic Instruction contributes for the same 



of the Province, 3,000; live City of Cologne, 5,000 ; 
the Cologne Men's Vocal Association an object of 
art, worth 1,000, and the A'ri/aucae Zritnny, 600, 
while innumerable other contributions art promised 



Raff waa very aoon the most noted music teacher 
In Wiesbaden. All of the time devoted to his muse 
was occupied in sketching new works. Meanwhile 
followed his marriage in I860, from which union a 
promising daughter is the issue. 

After Kaff had won for himself fame, both at 
home and abroad, through his symphony " An das 
Vatcrland," which waa crowned with a prize in 
Vienna, and numerous other larger works, he gave 
up private teaching entirely, in the year 1870, deter- 
mining to live only for his family and his art. To 
this period of ideal retircnwnt, only*broken in upon 
for a few hours at a time by the visits of artist 

friends, is the musical world indebted for hit i I 

important works, including: the " Wald Sym 
phonie, ' the " Lconore " symphony, the heroic opera 
of "Samaon" (the text of which he had written 
himself several yean before), the comic opera of 
" Dame Kobold." which was given in the year 1870, 
in Weimar — a number of two and (our hand com- 
positions fur the piano, choruses, an octet, a sextet, 
eight string quartets, trios, piano quartet and quin- 
tet, concertos for the violin, violoncello, and piano ; 



Of course his latest work, which has just been 
completed, is not mentioned. It is his ninth sym- 
phony, entitled " In Summer," being the second 
number of a cyclus; the eighth, " Spring." being 
intended for the first. The tenth ami eleventh sym- 
aecording to this, will be descriptive of 
The musical world will await 
the appearance of this work with 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

Lxtrzto. — Holy week waa the occasion of 
fine musical performancea at the 8t 
Church ; csjiccially that of Bach's St. Matthew 
Passion Music, under the direction of Keiuecke. 
The Viennese pianist, Robert Fischhof, of cstali- 
lishrd reputation in Austria, gave a concert on the 
21lh ult-.at the theatre, with the aid of the Ge- 
wandliaus orchestra- He obtained a great and a 
legitimate success in the F-minor concerto nf Cho- 
pin and tike fourth Rhapsodic of Liszt. The 
directors of the Gcwaudhaus concerts have put in 
competition (confined to Herman and Austrian 
architects,) plain for the construction of the pro- 
posed new music hall. Two prizes, one of 3,000 
marks, the other of 2.000, will be awarded to the 
two best plnnt- 

Wcisshcimer's opera, Mtittrr Martin uaif MMc 
fjUdftn. wa» performed for the first time at the 
Stadt theatre, on the 0th, March, and, though not 
of equal merit throughout, well received by the 
public. The story has already furnished a libretto 
for Herr Kntk, now chorus-master at the Carlsruhe 
Theatre, and another for F. W. Tselurch, conduc- 
tor at the Theatre in Gcra. — The proceeds of the 
nineteenth Gewatvdhaua Concert were devoted to 
charitable purpose*- The programme comprised 
only two compositions; Mendelssohn's Walyuryi,- 
novV and Beethoven's Choral Symphony. 

The programme of the twentieth Gewandhaus 
Concert comprised an air by Beethoven and Swed- 
ish Snugs, sung by Mile. Louise Pyk, of Stock- 
holm; Chopin'. Piano Forte Concerto in K minor; 
and Piano-Forte Solo* (Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, J. S. Bach; "lies Abends," R. Schumann; 
" Klfenspiel," Heymann), played by Herr Hermann, 
of Frankfort-on-thr Main. Both lady and gentle- 



Bkhlix. — Sternacher-Gesangvereln (Feb. 20), 
Oratorio, "Samson" (Handel). Wagner society 
(Feb. 27): Prelude to "Die Meistcrsinger," and 
first act from "YValkure" (Wagner). Singaka- 
demie (March 10): St. Matthew Paaslon music 
(flarh/. and (March 2B) Oratorio " Der Tod Jcsu " 
(Grnun|. 

The series of Subscription Concerts at the Sing- 
academic was brought to a close by a fine perform- 
ance of Handel's .Suit/. — Among the pianists who 
have lately given concerts here are Herren Bulow, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Sains, Motxkowtki, and Hey- 

Adolphe Adam's nne-acl comic opera, Im frosts rl, 
.Y„r, m Wv, has been produced (under the title of 
IX, Xiln,'*r.,rr at the Friedrich- Wilhclm. 

ttiidtisches Theatre, but not, as the hills erroneously 
announce, for lite first time in Berlin. It was per- 
formed at the same theatre between I8.V0 and lMTO. 
Mdme. KuchciimelsterHudcrsdorf, since well known 
in London, assuming the principal female part, — 
There liave been plenty of concerts lately. Foro- 
most among them may be mentioned the concert 
given in the Slugacademie by Mdlle. Jlonka von 
Rnwasz, a young Magyar lady, a pupil of Franz 
Liszt's. She was assisted by Mdlle. Marianne Sire- 
sow and Herr Moritz Mnszknwski. — By the per- 
mission of Herr von Hlilscn, Rrtxrt It biaUr, f a 
flof/o is MoKktra, and Gounod's fantt, will be 
Included this season in the repertory at K roll's. — 
M. famitlc SaintSacns has just composed and 
dedicated to the Countess von Sehlienilz a four- 
hand pianoforte piece founded on Heine's poem, 
awl entitled « Konig Harfagar." It i. published by 
Bote and Bock. 



Bow*. — The monument to Schumann will be 
inaugurated on the second nf May. A grand con- 
cert will be given in the evening under the direc- 
tion of Joachim and of Wasirlewski (Schumann's 
biographer). The E flat (" Cologne ") Symphony, 
the Krr/uitm iir Jfiyasw, and the ManM music of 
Schumann will be performed: and the violin con- 
certo of Brahms will be played Ity Joachim. There 
will also lie a musical matinee devoted to Schu- 
mann on ll 



/'iVfa/a, of April 
3, lays: 

Correspondence from St. Petersburg speaks with 
enthusiasm of the production a fortnight ago, under 
the direction of the cnmnoM-r, of M. Rubinstein's 
new opera, " Kalasehniknff," The libretto is in the 
national Russian language, and is the work of a 
native, M. Nayravnik- The scene is laid at Mne- 
eow.inthe reign of the Czar Dan IV , surnamed the 
Terrible. This monarch, hated bv his people, and 
fearful of his life, confided his safety to the hands 
of his private guards, the celebrated Opriebiuks, 
whose duty it was to secure the safety of their 
sovereign against real or imaginary enemies. These 
Oprichniks, hrave as they were, liad social powers 
which were almost unlimited, and the populace 
were given up to the unbridled ucrnsc of the sol- 
diera. thie of the body, the favorite of the Czar, 
has, we find, dishonored the wife nf Kalaschnlkoff, 
a rich merchant, who, swearing vengeance against 
ihe villain, challenges him In tine of the tourna- 
ments which wrre among the amusements of the 
court, and kills him- For this offence the merchant 
is condemned to death by the Czar Ivan. who. how, 
ever, in a<i'ordancc with the dielnti-s of rough and 
Russian justice, promises to guard his wife and 
children against further harm, and to transfer the 
privileges of commene to his brother. M Rubin- 
stein's music is described bv competent critics as 
purely symphonic. To the choral and i 
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masses the chief portion* of the opera are assigned, 

the solos bring very few, and the chief personage* 
of the drama bearing their portion of the music 
chieftr in declamatory recitative, it Rubinstein, 
it U stated, makes free use of the iV.lm.rfi/. but 
although bis work is not a little tedious, it is by no 
means deroid of melody. Written in grandiose 
style, the religious choruses made a special impres- 
sion ; while the baritone Korsoft, in tike part of tlic 
merchant who gives his name to the opera, and the 
tenor Stravinsky, in the role of Ivan the Terrible 
were, it is aaid, admirable. At present the opera is 
in the Russian language, but it will probably soon 
be translated into German, and probably also into 



made, « 
•ng. give 

be a great success. 



the one prrred. 



Moscow. — Henri Wicniawski, the great violinist, 
died here in the beginning of this month. He w as 
bom at Lublin, Poland, July 10, 1835. He entered 
the Conservatory of Pari* aa a pupil in 1M3, and 
received instruction on the violin from Clavel awl 
Massart, and took lessons in harmony from Colel. 
He gave his first concert in Kuropc in 1K52, and sub- 
sequently visited moat of the great cities of Europe. 
He came to New York in the fall of IHT2. with 
Kubinsteln, and made his lint appearance at Stein- 
way Hall, on September S3. After concluding liis 
engagement with Rubinstein, he gave a series of 
concerts in New York and Hrooklyn during the fol- 
lowing season. While lie was thus engaged, in 
IXecember, 1873, he wa» offered the position of pro- 
fessor of tile eliute dr perfeetionmeut In the violin 
section of the Brussels Conservatory of Music, suc- 
ceeding M. Vicuxtetnps, who was compelled to 
retire by ill health from the position. He accepted 
the office and entered upon his duties in lBiO. 
During llw month of January, 1H74, he gave a series 
of concerts with M. Victor Maurcl, the baritone, at 
that time, of the Strakoseh Opera Troupe, and in 
the following spring he returned to Kurope. Wic- 
niawski was a man of large stature and command- 
ing presence. His hair and moustache were jet 
black, and he weighed fully two hundred and fifty 
pounds. His manner of playing was at once the 
wonder and admiration of all violinists. His bow- 
ing was magnificent, the delicacy of lib) staccato 
playing being a special feature of his performance, 
every note in a run of four octaves in one bow being 
given witli an easy grace and perfect tone that 
could not be surpassed. He never appeared to 
exert himself, and in the most intricate passages 
played with a calm repose of manner which was an 
assurance to his hearers of his consummate ability. 

i who heard him in such works as the 
la," with Rubinstein and other 
notable compositions, will not forget the profound 
impression be made on his audiences. His technique 
was remarkable. Wieniawski was also distin- 
guished as a composer. His " T.egcndc ** may be 
said to be a claaaic which every violinist of high 
aspirations has in bis repertoire, and which one may 
often hear, though it has never been rendered with 
such exquisite perfection as at lb* hands of its com- 
poser. His fantasip on aim from "Faust" was 
anuiher notable composition. Rubinstein wrote 
one of hit great works, a violin concerto, expressly 
for Wienlawski. He was the owner of several 
instruments of great value, a Guarnerlu* of powerful 
and rich tone, and a Stradivarius being among his 
collection. His rank among violinists was univer- 
sally recognized, and but two other artists in the 
world, Joachim and Wilhelmj, could claim pmfc. 
slonal equality with him. 
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tickets 
no pains 

have been spared to make the festival as perfect 
as the improved means of bxiay will enable. 

The great chorus of five hundred singers was 
never better in the quality of voices and the 
balance of the parts, never in better training, nor 
animated by a more true enthusiasm. The con- 
ductor, Carl Zcrraho, the hero of so many festi- 
vals, has lost no whil uf his inspiring; energy, 
and wields all the forces at his command with the 
tame sure aim and efficacy that be haa always 
shown on such occasions. 

At the great organ he will have, as so often 
before, the able anil judicious aid uf Mr, B. J, 
Lang (now happily recovered from his threaten- 
ing illness); and. at the head uf the violins of tlic 
very cflicient orchestra nf nerentg instruments, Ik- 
will have Mr. Bernard Listciuann. This orches- 
tra is nuulc up very nearly, if not altogether, of 
our own resident musician.*, who, in the Symphony 
and other concerts of the past six months, have 
proved themselves entirely competent to any or- 
chestral work which Use best musical taste of 



THE FESTIVAL. 
Ot'R great Triennial Feast of Harmony, — the 
fifth which the old Handel and Haydn Society 
have prepared for us, — is near at hand. In ten 
da) s it will riegin, namely, on Tuesday evening. 
May 4, and will e!o«<- its scries of seven Oratorio- 
and Concerts on Sunday evening. May II. The 
zeal, the completeness, and llw wealth of pro- 
gramme with which these festivals have always 
beenpnpared, and the deep impression tin y have 



The lis! of aolu singers also is inviting. The 
standard of this Society in this regard is high; 
indeed, never more exacting ; and if no famous 
artists from abroad are imported for the occasion, 
it is because none really are needed. It is BUM 
sign of live musical progress in Otis country that 
all the principal vocal parts in the" exacting pro- 
gramme of tliis Festival can Iss with confidence 
intrusted to our own native, with, we believe, 
only two adopted singers. The list includes ; 
Soprano*, Miss Emma C. Thurshy, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith. Miss Fanny Kellogg, and Miss Ida W. 
Huhhcll ; Contraltos, Miss Annie Cary, and Miss 
Emily Winant; Tenon, Sig. Italo Campanini, 
Mr. Charles R. Adams. and Mr. Wm. Courtney; 
fl-ww, Messrs. M. W. Whitney, John F. W inch, 
and <;. W. Dudley. 

Here are the programme*: — 
1. Tuesday evening, May 4, Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio, .Voiut Paul, with Miss Thnrshv, Miss 
Winant, Mr. Adams and Mr. Whitney fa the 
principal soloa. 

S. Wednesday evening, Spohr's Oratorio, The 
Latt Judgment, which has not Iseen heard here 
by this generation, although the Society performed 
t several times nearly forty years ago, — notably 
when the daughter of the composer, Mmc- 
S|Kihr-Zabn, was here to sing the contralto part. 
We have given a brief skrtch-nf this mild Ijaii 
Judgment (so it must seem now that we have heard 
Verdi's Die* Irtr), on another page. The soloists 
will "ue : Miss Kellogg, Miss Carv, Sig. Campanini 
and Mr. Winch. 

S. Thursday afternoon, at J-JO. An admirable 
misccllancpus programme, the lighter numbers of 
which are placed first, namely : Mr. Chadwlck's 
Kip i'nn Winlle. overture, which so pleased in 
two of the Harvard Symphony Concerts ; Schu- 
bert's Ert-Kunig. sung 1iy Mr. Adams ; a scene 
from Hamlet, by Amhroise Tliomas, sung by Miss 
Thurshy; and an aria from Handel's Semrle, 
sung by Miss Annie Cary. Then comes the noble 
short i'salm (unaccompanied) for double chorus, 

— " Judge me, O (Jod," — by Mendelssohn ; ami 
then, as one of the grandest features of the fes- 
tival. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, with chorus, 

— the quartet of solos to lse snng by Miss Thursbv , 
Miss Cary. Mr. Adams, and Mr. Dudley. 

4. Thursday evening. S_v mphouic Ov erture, 
" Marmton " (in Sir Walter Scott's poem) by 
Dudley Buck (new), followed by Verdi's Manzoni 
tttquieut S(a*s- Priocipal vocalists ; Mrs. H. M. 
Smllh. Miss Annie Carv, Sig. Campanini, and 
Mr. Whitney. 



S. Friday evening, two parts ("Spring" and 
•• Summer ") from Haydn's Oratorio, Tlie St uttm w, 
-llw; solos by Miss Thurshy, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Whitney. Also (first time in this country) 
Saint-Sacns's Cantata, The Delate, with Miss 
HubU-ll, Mi... Winant, Mr. Ad.ims and Mr. Dud- 
ley for the solos. 

S. Saturday afternoon, May fi, a miscellaneous 
concert, of which the most important features will 
Ik tlie I'lreeht Juliitale. a verynoble early work 
of Handel; solos by Miss Cary. Mr. Courtney, 
anil Mr. Whitney; and the sublime concluding; 
chorus to Bach's Cantata, — Irh hntte ratf Beits' aa- 
nrrntM. Other selections are : Weber's Over- 
ture, The Kuter of the Spirit*; Aria from Verdi's 
La fiirai del De'tmr, (sig. Campanini); " I -a 
Calendrina," by Jomelli (Miss Thursbv): Aria 
from "II Duca d'Ebro." by Da Villa (Mr. Court- 
ney); the Cobbler's Air frum Wagner's ,1/Vo.- 
lerningert (Mr. Whitney); Aria from Handel's 
Juliut I'a-Aar (Miss Winant): Scherzo from tin; 
Svmphonv bv GoeU (Orchestra); "Vol chc 
sapetc," from Mozart's Fi ;r am (Miss Cary ); •• Mi- 
riam's Song of Victory," hv Rcincrke (Miss 
Hubbcll); Love Song from Wagner's iVnlb/trit, 
(Campanini) ; Duel from Rossini's William Tell 
(Messrs. Campanini mid Whitney). 

7. The Festival will close on 
May 9, with Handel's Oratorio 
has not been given here for twenty-live vears. 
Miss Thurshy and Miss Kellogg will ring the 
parts of tlie two ipscen* and the two mothers ; 
Miss Annie Cary, the contralto part of Solomon; 
Mr. Courtney, Zadoc, the high priest (tenor), and 
Mr. Whitney, llw Levite. 

MUSIC IX BOSTON. 

A Week or DtsArToisrisiKS'Ts. — The illness of 
Mr. I-ang, which threatened to be some what serious, 
but happily has not proved so, caused the postpone- 
roent of two concerts which had been eagerly looked 
forward to as among the most important musical 
events of the season. These were the .concert of 
the Cecilia, which was to have taken plan- on Mon 
day, the 12tb inst . with Schumann's Manfred music 
and Gadc's "Fair Ellen;" and on the loth, Mr. 
ling's production (for the first time in Boston) of 
U DtVnali— ,/, *'««(, by Hcrlioz. Also on the 
14th. many were disappointed at not hearing Joselfy 
at Mr. Peek's annual benefit. Hasl 
taken place, we should have been tempted to r 
upon the singular fortuitous conjunction in the same 
week of two great compositions on t CO kindred 
tlienscs as f «u*f and Maufrtd. Goethe *ho was * 
great admirer of Lord Byron, speaking of Man/eed, 
writes : " This singularly clever poet has absorbed 
my /'oust into himself, and. hypssrhondriacally. haa 
sucked the strangest nourishment out of it." i 
would have been interesting to compare the music i. 
treatment of these texts, and see whether Berlioz 
could assimilate and reproduce in tones the poetry 
of Goethe's roust with anything like the wonderful 
truth and beauty of Schumann's musical illustration 
of the Mam/red. 

But now the close conjunction of the two i* 
broken; tlie Triennial Festival will part them. 
Mr. Lang is happily himself again, and the Cecilia 
concert will take place thu evening, while the h'auat 
is postponed to May 14, allowing time for more 
complete rehearsal, with an undivided mind on the 
part of tlie conductor. 

Another singular conjunction during our present 
season, of musical treatments of one sombre and 
appalling topic, may be found in llw large reper- 
toire uf compositions having Hell and Judgment 
for their poetic subject matter. First, we have had 
the S»m,u\*ii> Fn*l*tliv*e of Berlioz, which takes 
us to the nether world, among the demous. Now 
conies Verdi's /?#ouiVm, with the I'i't Ira paintesl 
out in all its imaginable terrors. Then we luive the 
gentler side of the b'tt Judgmmt in Spohr, and a 
watery judgment in tlse litluge, by Salnt-Saena ; 
and tlw Sl,it*,i J/W»r .if Rossini, with its Indnmma- 
fu« and in d,e jud.rU; and Snally (if so it may be) 
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f ault 1 , /JnnuMHAui and the 'Ride to Hell." Wc 
may add to the list the tenore Symphony by Tiaff. 
and the Itontf .l/ueri.Ve by Saint-Sacn*. What 

doe* it all mean ' Arc all tttc s in gs ' and I w wnly 
snbjcclssu cx)miistcd lliat our nnwli rn tninposcn 
find themselves driven fur new itiemce to the guilty 
ll>|llMlhl»'l world of endless retribution ! Or do 
thry so distrust their own inventive genius, to feel 
their own Inferiority to the great, wlmlcsomc nan 
lers o( thp put as to mp oo chance o( bping : boil ghl 
nriirinal except by turning away from rarth and 
heaven, anil drawing lurid and appalling picture* 
from the world below < Perhaps the neat great 
composer is to be a musical Jonathan Edwards! 

Oaosx liariTAt-s. — Mr. Henry M. Dunham hap 
already given three of a aeries of four recitals ill 
Boston Mu.ic Hall, on suifcssivp Tursday after- 
noon*. They are remarkably well worthy of the 
attention of laren of good organ music. In them, 
Mr. Dunham, who is the successor of Mr. Whiting 
in the N. E. Conservatory, baa proved himself one 
of tin- best organists we have. Hp is equally at 
hoine in the works of Bach. Handel, Mrndplssohn, 
and of the modern organ writers.likc Thielp, Merkel, 
natiste, etc. He plays with great clearness, so that 
you trace all thp polyphonic parts ; hia time is firm 
anil even, and lie combine, and contrasts the regis- 
ters with judgmpnt and fa4'ility. 

Hp hat commonly a singer to relieve the pro- 
gramme In the first concert (which wp were 
rnuihlc in attcndl it was Mrs. Jennie M. N'oyet;aml 
thp principal organ pieres were the Sonata in 
F minor by Mendelssohn, and the Cmerrt Sat: in 
E-llat minor by Thiclp. The second programme 
(April IS) was as follows — 

Sa'iILAtaa III (I ft* In Of .....*» a t a • 




. in A Hat 
II 

6. Immev bat dlr 

Mr. Alfred W 
Paasaraglta in C minor . . , . 
Etaa's Wedding March to tin Man 
Grand chorus la A major. . . . 
Satwnade, •• The Mar of bore ■ 

Mr. 

<Vi:.''H»lnA 



• • • • 



or cou 

cert, and the interruption by the whistling chm- 
malic wind is eery graphic; a return to the first 
part is eery natural and proper, but it is spun out 
to tedious length. The noble march (not the Turk- 
ish March) from the /fruits of Alhf»* madp a fine 
effect. The song selections, and their interpretation 
by Miss Ella Abbott, were excellent. She has a 
clear, frank, charming voice, and aeema to sing out 
from a full heart, like the birds. 

In his last Kecital, at 4 r. a. next Tuesday , which 
wp trust will have thp large audience that he 
deserrea, Mr. Dunham wilt be assisted by the 
Athene Quartette (vocal) of young ladies. 

Mb Jobs' OttTB, the pianist, gave an interesting 
concert at Mechanics' Hall on Monday afternoon, 
April 12. Thp assisting artists were Mr. (ieorgr I.. 
Osgood, . vocalist, am! Mr. Gustav Duniircuther, vio- 
linist. The hall was well filled with an attentive 
and pleased audience. The programme was 
unique and included : 

Son.ts. plaiji) sn.i y.^tln. .[ -'* r.r* ..... /ir.r.ln, 
aJ.k-1 nod Allegro, Irons faaalasie t"f Piano and 

Violin, op. 17 (new) Hani Huher. 

Sua**". '<■ Narlilgeaang, op. 31. No. 2 .... . tkmpl. 

a. Spring Flowers, op. 2S NoJ Jfriswcsv. 

With vl.. I in obllgato. 
Roman*., for |nano, op. 31, No. I ... . J. K. Paint. 
Follah lhvneea, op. 3, No. I . . 
■Mil 

Poiotialse, No. 1, C minor (new) 
Massrka, on- No. 9 , . . , 
2d. Sonata, violin and piano, op. 

An accident dpprivpd us of the pleasure of hear- 
ing all but Mr. Orth '• last pianoforte solos and the 
great Sonata Duo by Schumann. The last is full 
of life, originality and charm, and was moat satis- 
factorily intprprrted by the two artists. Mr. Orth's 
piano playing shows very marked Improvement. 
HU renderings were reflned and tasteful, showing 
sympathy with the composer, while his pxpcutioti 
is clear, finished, brilliant and effective, or delicate, 
aa the case may require. Mr. Dannreulher is cer- 
tainly showing himself to be one of our best violin- 
HU style It 




«-».«»«. 

The singing was omitted, Mr. Wilkie having a sore 
throat. The organ compositions of Gustav Merkel 
(born In 1827 and pupil of the old Johann Schneider 
of Dresden) are unsurpassed by any living composer 
for that instrument. Hr seems to bp thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Bach, and masterly In 
; and fugue, as well aa rich in musical 
a poetic sentiment. This Mr. Dunham 
made apparent in hia fine rendering of the Sonata 
in G minor. Bach's great Pauacw/lia is something 
that wp would fain miss no opportunity of hearing, 
at least when so well interpreted. Mr. Dunham's 
own Andaxu proved a pleasing composition. 

In his third recital. Tuesday last, Mr. Dunham 
offered th» following selections : — 

Toccata la I* major AW*. 

Adagio r*h»,r. 

Msreh. tram - Ruins of Albsns" tVlsns. 

i a. IHe t-lanen Frvsallnflpacupjn ttUt. 

I a. lAabssiratdunj Asraer. 



Mlas KUa AbbrHI 
for tour hand* and dou 
ia— ia/rat 
Arthur W. roots and 11. M 



Boavox CoDscavATOav or Mttic. — Another 
interesting concert of Mr. Julina Eichberg'a Violin 
C'lasaea took place at Union Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 17. The. following programme 
will show what tasks these young aspirants are 
equal lo : 




TWo Varl*. 

Master Albert Lllhgoe. 
Largo, from Concerto for two Violins, It 

Mhssaa Ulllaa shatluck and Let tie Lasusdar 

Hungarian Airs. 

Mr. Wlllla NawaU. 

2d Concerto. 

Mlsa tlsorgtana Pray. 
ranM." Ir-sojUoiesll. 



/* Aertot. 



K major. 



> little Launder. 



i Pray. 
. iruasfau-. 



Urrtxl. 
turn osmi / u./i„ 




£rul. 



H atou-r. 

Here were at least two very noble numbers: the 
brilliant and majestic Bach Toerata, and the four- 
band Sonata by Merkel. The latter was play ed con 
amor, and with inspiring effect by the two young 
artists. The Allegro Is a superb movement, large 
and full of life and power; the Adagio lender and 
1; and' the Fugue, with a very long and 
with charming spqurnrps, is 
developed in a masterly manner. The Adagio by 
Yolkjiiar doubtless pleased many of the audience — 
at all events the sentimental portion — better than 
Bach himself, but we prefer small doses of such 
sugary swpctncaa ; it displayed, however, the rux 
Anasam and other reed and flute stop* to advantage. 

• arc rather played out ; I his one by 



Allegro, fn 

Mass 1 .11 Hi i hrjc.e. 
Kuala, Irons Violin Concert* 

Mlsa Ulllaa Khattaek. 
Fantasia - •• Othello." 

Mlsa Ulllaa Chandler. 

These, of course, were among thp foremost of 
Mr. Eichberg'a scores of pupils. After hearing the 
concert through, one goes away wondering at the 
skill, the good style and method displayed by entry 
oar, from such really accomplished artists aa Miss 
Lillian Chandler and her fair quartet associates — 
from Mr. Nowell and Mr. Fiumara, down to the 
small, bright boys by whom the concert was opened. 
It all shows true and thorough training; all are 
making progress in the right way. The Concerto 
Duo movement from Barh waa beautifully ren- 
dered. Mo were all the more important numbers. 

la PaoaracT. — This evening Schumann's AW 
yrrd music, with Mr. Ticknor't reading, and Glide's 
by the" 



— Mr. B. .?. Lang's second concert, at Mechanics' 
Hall, It postponed to the aftpmoon of Thursday, 
April Iff*. His programme includes that string 
quartet by Ttaff (''Jhe schon* Mullerin") which waa 
heard at one of the Kuterpe concerts ; eleven songs, 
to be sung by Mr. W. J. Winch ; and a new quintet 
for piano and strings by Goldmark. The brothers 
IJstcmann. Mr. J. C. Mullaly and Mr. 
lake part In the two concerted pieces. 

— Mr. Ernst I'crabo's but two matinees, a 
levari Hall, fall on the Mth and 30th of this 

— Mr. S. IJpbling. the pianist, will givp a c 
on Friday evening, April 30, at Union Hall, assisted 
by well known local talent. 

— Mr. Lirbling and Mr. Ben Wood Dun., a 
young lawyer of this city, are engaged upon a 
comic opera, which will be brought out in the falL 
The subject is an American one. and those who 
have heart) fragments of the libretto and music pre- 
dict for it a great success. 

— Im April 2fl, the " Idpal "Opera Company will 
return to the Boston Theatre and present Gilbert 
and Sullivan's modern comic opera, Tht Sortrrtr, 
with a complctenest which will merit the favor of 
all lovers of mrlody and fun. 

— Mr. Charles R. Adamt It preparing to bring 
out Halevy's opera, Tkt Jrutu, at the Boston 
Theatre, some time In May. It will be given in 
English, and his company includps Miss Ijiurn 
Srliirmer and other artittt who tang In the Cmrn 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

PnonnEwcH, K. I.. March S5 —The Cecilia gav* Ita 
eighth coupert, the fourth and last of Hip present sen. 
son. on Tuesday evening, March 9 The artists who 
united In the presentation of the following pxeallsnt 
programme, were the Naw York Philharmonic Club, 
the Beethoven Club, of Boston, and Mlsa Emily Wlaant, 
of New York, contralto, 

Saeond Serenade. In C. Op. 14 
Hongs : a. An Sylvia 
6. Ungeiluld 

song: "L'Addlo" 

Salsctloua i a. Huagaraln Malady 

a. Hungarian Dances 

Book I.Nos.2swd3; Book 2. No. a. 



*Vrt.. 



s s • s 



rae of the 
of which were given, la a 
an enjoyahlp opening to toe entprtaiumeat. II la care- 
fully writ tea, each of tha movements possessing 
merit In Itself while they are well contrasted. W* 

otlieniare equal lo the one here presented, it woald bp 
pleasant to hear 



very much. 

It la simple. heautLful, and not marked by that apparent 
straining after effect which tneeta us in ao many of the 
modem works, excellent as very many of them are. 
Tbe Hungarian Dances were given with splendid effect. 
They must hp extreme!) difficult to render, so sudden 
and unexpected are the changes of tempo and senti- 
ment. They showed the skill of the two clubs, and the 
ease with which they can unite their somes hat different 
styles and methods, W« were privileged to hear nree 
anew aa given by the T 
at on* of th* JosefJ y < 
the same- week, and can say that toe arrangempnt for 
nine strln^v ap)>enrrel to us to be excellent, and to rep- 
resent vpry successfully the original, which, of course, 
st richer In tone-color, and, so far, more impressive. 
The compositions are Interesting, and well worth bear- 
ing in either form. 

The splendid Octet of Mendleaaobn Is an well known 
that little need he said respecting It. It was rtnelr 
given and made a brilliant ending lo tlieCerilia's second 
aeaann. We heard the work a few days before aa given 
by all the strings at the Harvard Symphony Concert, 
and while It was there rendered la fine style and with 
the combined power and richness of the whole btajy of 
strings, we think, on the whole, we prefer It In Its 
original form. The double- bass was added here, as nt 
the symphony concert, to strengthen the s 
part, — a cttslotn followed, we are told. In 
whenever thp work la given. If one may venture to 
critirixr ao great a master as MeudeLsaohn, IX seems to 
us that the accompaniment parts In the drat i 
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t raver up the find violin which carries the 
It winuil for once Mendelssohn had nils- 
cajcaialed lbc.ptii.ir of a single violin, in marking as 
he baa, alt the partsjf". Would It not 1m* a* legitimate 
to add aa e xtra v ioliu to the upper part, and an attain a 
better lialanrc of tone, a* it Utn add the double-bass to 
strengthen the second "cello? We understood from 
oft* of the artist* that they themselves felt the want t>f 
another violin on the part in question. If tbU is im- 
practicable, any not modify the marking slightly in 
upanitnrnt, at least, any f, instead of f. Wr 
ha'a Intention* would lie mtm aiic- 
attained by such treatment, and but work 
I mom effective. 
The long* were carefully ■elected and well rendered 
The tnt two pleased us meat. Hu Wiuanl'a voice la 
fall, rich, and sympathetic. We have heard ber several 
time* tin- season, and each lime «illt gn.«ir.s interest. 
Mr. Bonner aupplied aa usual the acrnmjsiiitmciita. 
The Society baa had a very ttucceattful aenaon in 
every way. Financially, lea wanta are all provided for 

possible to get ticket* to the concert*. We koaj || 
will enlarge Ita list of mem Sent — now limited Ui one 
hundred — and we think It ran |»rofilalily do so, as 
there ban been quite a demand for ticket*. It could 
thua Increase iu tneaiia, and so the excellence of it* 
work. It la doing a good acrvlt-c for Providence, .mil 
we wiah it the highest *ucc*tva in iu ftature effort*. 
Thla can only he attained by a strict adherence to Ita 
present high standard, and by n constant . endeavor to 
carry It up atill blither. A. U. L. 

New York April IV — Tlwit X. Y. rhllltarninnic 
Club gave the last of it* »erie* of «iv chntulier music 
concert* oil Tuesday evening, April #4, with this pro. 



tion ia remarkably lirilLiant, hie lea* ing neat, hi* intona- 
tion allnr>»t unerringly an unite, and lil* phraelii;; ad- 
mirable. Ilk* rtnxrn to (pianissimo 1 1* sinijity ■naarrlflll 

Mr. Artsiild lias soirsd roe great Murrw, id ti e season. 
He received the nMwt enthusiastic leiall, to which lie 
rc*j*»idcd with a selection whirli display vl If. tlie bent, 
advantage hi* reuai'sal-lr technique. 

Mr. Welner contributes! a long and imed e'.ile rat. 
fantasia on the liute, and did it wonderfully writ ; bnt 
I cannot My that I yearn and pine for that charming 
instrument. Tlte audience was not largCi although 
appreciate e mid enthusiastic. 

On .Saturday evening, April 17, the Symphony Sis-icty 
gave lla eiatli and bud concert will lUi programme — 

'Jlh Symphony. AerlJsuces. 

*3 act, " Siegfried." ....... fl 



t ip . 34. 




(Hate, violin, vtolnl. 



Mieuurt. 



Vtviuilsl. C!. f tp. D gvsaiilaen. 

I'i Vlollai. 1 violas, violoncello). 

Tula efficient club never played to better advantage 
than upon this evening ; the little gema ( bracketed to. 
getlierl were rendered with a delirary, a precision, and 
that acre Indeed remarkable. Tho Turkish 
la taken from the well known Har]«lchord 
l in A. which lout been playeil tt by almost every 
aspiring young mi** between Maine and California . in 
Ha present aha|ie. however, It proved mtu-h more effec- 
tive than In It* original guiac, and deaen ed the enoure 
U received. 

Tho Svcndeen Quintet proved to lie a moat iutereet- 
Ing and attractire cuinpoeiUoo. The rhythnu are of a 
itrange, olid aort, and there are many harmonic pro. 
greeaiona which aLvrtie by their boldneaa J hut the 
treatment of the lutrumente la iniuterly. and there are 
many melodic phraaea of exceeding beauty. 

Tlte audience wan not a very large one, but ita quality 
wna excellent. I do not Intend to intimate that the 
attendance waa painfully ama.ll, tut only that it ia s 
aharon that the houaa wax not filled to overflow lug. 
Menara. Arnold, Welner, and their colleague*, are 
hoiteeity endeavoring to eatablUli a vriee of chamber 
muair concerte which ahaJl be a permanent thiug ; they 
can do thla if the public I* even A«</ grateful ; but 
tliey muat fail, like id many of their predeceeeora, If 
the public remain .ipathctkr and liidlfTerent, 

On Saturday evening. April 10. Mr. Richard Arnold 
gave a concert at CMckeriug Hall. The principal 
numbers upon the programme were the llano quintet 
(E flat) by Schumann, and a new String Sextet by 
Dvorak. In the former selection the a/1 lata were Mr. 
Arnold (violin I. Mr. tinnier . v iola ), Mr. Weiner (Velio), 
and Mr*. Arnold Iplano). So much d*|-end* upon the 
litterprrtaiiofi of the piano portion* of thi* lovely work, 
that I experienced anni* dlnapi'iiiitiiietit upon Uiia 
occasion. Mrs Arnold pbty* with mnrh earnestneaa, 
and ia rvldeuily imbued with a thoroughly artiatir 
comprehension of the composer'* intention ; but her 
touch btcks force anil elasticity. The pedal is her Wf« 
nnfre. and she frequently came to grief. 

Dvoraks Sextet la a charming work, which abonnda 
In fine progressions, and seemingly bristle* with difll- 
rllltie*. The i-oneerted work Is exceedingly able, and 
the interest i* sustained from the beginning of the first 
movement to the final note of the last one. 

Mr Arnold played Wletilaswakr* " l>gende," and 
" Hondo Brillant. ' In a atvle that fairly electrified tlie 
boose. I have lung known this ^eiillrniau'* ability na 
an orclieslrnl pi rfurmer, and as a leader of •|iiarti't>, 
. but I fninkly uinfe*. that I Imd not 
ya. a soloist Hiaexecil- 



Mr*. Niieitiaii, Alto. Mr. Ksmiueiu, Itasso. 

The house was packed with an enthusiastic aitdleuce, 
whirh sat and seemed to rn)ov the pnigntmmr.altlioiigh 
the performance extemled from a to 10 Ay Of the 
sidpist* there is nothing to say, for they are well known 
artists of tried ability : hut one of tbem, Mr. KemmerU. 
inn*, endeavor to correit the error, into which he 
seerua „f late to be falling . he cannot afford to sing 
false, and this be rc-ieatedly did that evening. 

A* forllie chs-ruswork (In the Symphony), it was well 
done, when we consliicr that the music was written for 
cast-ipin lungs and throttts. ami that no human eflort 
ran make anything of those u\^-t iiotos other than a 
series of ear-piercing htm Is; either the instruments 
and voices should all he lowered, or the whole work 



A aul a 

MiLWAi ar-K. Wis., April U. -The Arlon Hub did 
nothing at Iu third concert of this season, beyond fur- 
nishing about half tho numbers In the slu|« of male 
rhoniM*. not etiraordlnarily well done, aecordlug to 
the Arion standanL The sUple of the comert »as 
su|>plle<l by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club and Mrs. 
Carriugton, a singer, who, iu purity ami power of tone 
and perfei tiou of technique lias not lieen sur^iassexi by 
any singer who has appeared here within the last two 
years. The Club gave us only i*>rtinti* of three imbte 
work* of I'hninber music, but gave them most admir- 
ably in every respect. The solo* were all very brilliant 
and effective, atul the rich, mellow and refined tones 
of Mr. Ryan'* clarinet were something wonderful 
after what we ordinarily bear in the orchestra. 

The Heine Quartet Is giving a second aeries of cham. 
ber musk- recital*, with excellent programmes It Urn 
very good sign tltat Milwaukee sbmtld support a course 
of six such recitals by local players. I wish I could 
think this represented any vrry deep or permanent in- 
terest in the best music ; but I fear it is largely a matter 
of fashion, and will pass away, aa the Interest In the 
work of the Arlon seems to be passing ; but *o shall 

"*Botb the Arion and the Musical Scwlety will produce 
great choral work* at the next concert. J. C. F. 
* 

NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Dimuirr. — William H. Sherwood, of Boston, one of 
the most accomplished pianists Ametna ha* pnaluced, 
gave a recital at Merrill Hal! last evruing in presence 
of an audience composed altuowt exclusively of pro- 
fessional musician* (local teachers) and their advanced 
pupil*. The programme was well i-hoHen, both as to 
quality and variety of compunitions, and the artist 
victoriously demonstrated his mastery of tlie Instru- 
ment. It Is an extremely rare occurrence that one 
hear* *nrh trine* as Mr. Sherwood produced last night, 
ami still more rare that n piano i* heard to *ing as it 
did under his cotmuininate touch. Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Field. Schumann, Liszt, and that young and 
growing composer, Motttt Moetkuwski, were all nobly 
interpreted, both musically and intellectually. Mr. 
Sherwood ia a fine type of the American virtuoso — 
unpretentiutt*, earnest, enthusiastic, nhsorbed in his 
art, ami endowed with qualities that entitle him to rank 
among the undisputnUr great pianists He has (lower, 
dela-acy , lire. |*jetic instinct, remarkablr technical skill, 
and a " school " tlist enable* Idm to take advantage of 
every possibility resident In the instrument. He can 
stand before the musical wot Id u|am bis merits, with, 
out dependence on imitations of any artists. — Frr* 
rrru, April Hi. 

Ci.icixa.iTi — Tl>e following la the rinmlar to the 
public Issued bv the Board of Inrcclor* of the College 
of Music. March It 
"In connection with the retirement of Theodore 

of the College 



ler have hcea made, whicj, uicvnswer'.Ml, tl-i the Col- 
lege «erim>. injustice, alel niav Impntr Its iisefulm-sa. 

"Tlie lability of the Cullege remains alioyetl.er un- 
eltatifieil. They are the actual instrwetors of the pupils, 
are artists of high *tniiilln'. r , many of tbem graduate* 
of celebrated Coiiservati ties, and with long isvisertcisc* 
as teachers. At a K.o ulti meeting, aftei rnrefnl e» 
sultathin. the following plan lor the organization nf tlie 
sclnsd vii< iTcottitiieinieil and ailopted: 

"I. There shall be twn depajtinenu — an Acadendc 
IH-parttueut. and a lo-neral Mil-m- Si'hooU 

"II. Tlie Academic Department, fur those who desire 
to become |irofcs*i.«ia!s, or nniateiirs who inter for 
graduations, all of w hom w ill be nsiuircd to pursue a 
definite .-..ursc of Indies for a |s-rt.«l of tune 
"III TheOeneml Mii*L-Sli,.,l. for general or iwli! 

lnstru.-tioti, wliere any one niav enter for a i«-r..f 

terms, rccclvliiss tin- valuable instruction wlmli i« 
*ffordi<d lo the t rrsence of a largv- number of evcel- 
It-nl tevulo-rs (with the ndvnntage of "Cbonia." 
"Orchestral," " Ensemble. " anal other clashes, either 
free, or at tviminil charges I, with the 1-e.l metbi«is, 
exen ises, text hooks, and the dieripline <if a well, 
apjs.inled sebisd. 

"The Aeadcniic Department arT..rd»the o]qsirtunitv 
for n l onipSete musical education 

'■ Tlie IsriM-ral Music S. -hnnlglve* bv manv thousands 
of i«Tso«is, who have neither the menu* nor time lor 
graduation, a . ertalii ntumint of the lust litsl of musi- 
cal llBtrlwtion At the present mvinicnt there are In 
the College over five hundred students; some hot.llli lo 
- others gaining mtisi- ul knowledge ami tji 



which tliev will carry to their biiuies in d 
of the i-onntrv. where ea.h will lie the 
refinement and healthy sentiment It is the resolve of 

Hie f lets, directors, ami faculty of the College of 

Mnsir that no effort of theirs shall lie wautllig to pro- 
vide for that great nei -easily lor Isvtter uni- 1, al insUuc- 
Unn which the success of thlssclnail (vis proved Uiexlst. 

"Tlie College, will go on in Ita npjH>intcd work It 
Invite*, with ill* sirongewt assurances that it is espial 
to every requirement ol musical instruction, the utts-n- 
dance of students and support of the public" To this 
is ap|*-udcd a list of the Faculty of over thirty teacher* 
and pndeseor*. 

XnrYnM — Tlie Oratorio Society, utwler the direc- 
tion of Iw. liutnrosch. ha* during tiie wrven )«-ar* of 
Its existence js-rfiwtned the following work*: 
llacH. J S -Chorale. Actn. Tragk-us. I first time Ih 

Amerlca.1; St. Matthew l-assn>n. (first time In New 

York I. 

Its in n i/ . II —Flight Into Egypt, (first time In Amer- 
ica; la Damnation dc f au-t, ; first time In America). 

BgroiovKM, U vxx— Ninth Sv mpbonv. (foar times); 
Tlie Ruins of Athens; Choral Jautosie. (twii ••' 



J. — Requiem. I first time in America) 
Dahiksk h, I- Ruth and Naomi. Iflrst time in . 

Ira). 

Uliic ic, J. C. — Orjdieua. Art II. 
Haxdri., ti f, (Virouation Anthem, No 3: ; 

the I'tiest , Messiah. ( seven time* I ;S»Bi*nu,( twice); 

Jmlas MaccatiHsua; Alexander's least. 
Il »vt», J. —Creation, Itwice); Seasons; The Storm. 
HAYim, M. — Tenehra, facta- sum, (motetl. 
Kiat. V. -Christus. Parts L and IV., Iflrst time in 

America). 

Lxaao, OHLXSlvO HI — Awl the Angel, (motet 1. 

I.wxt, V. — Cbiirtns. — l"art I., (first time m Americal. 

Mx>lo:l.ssi-H>. K. — Elijah, (three time- . St. Haiti, 
(twice); Psalm 1 14th ; Walpurgis Night; Mid- 
summer Night'* Dream; LaudaU Puen (motet); 
liirea. 

Moz vaT. W. A. — Ave Verunt C«r|sn*, (motet). 
Psucantina, (• P — Auswamu* Te. 
Hi isstM 0. — Stabal Mater. 

ScmnuxaT, K. — Mas* In E flat: (Kyrie, Agnus lieland 
SalKtus), 

Sc HVHXxx. U. — Paradise and the Peri. 
WAOiewt. R — Choral 
Number 



WaxuntLKT CoLLEor. — Tlie *ixty-sec 
March I, ofiTcred the following Interesting 
tai " Mr. Wm. J. Winch 
Arthur B. Whiting, pianist, ami Mr. C. II 
Welleslev musical profesaor, the director: 
: A| 



i sji, in 

(rirst Moveroeat.) 
"SI t'amo. oewra" ....... 

" I liter blubenslen Mandei ruiomen " 11 

" lHe Waeserruse" >*ro*l. 

" Aeh. wenn tch doeh eln Inimehen war " /nisi. 

" kllnge ! Kllnge ! inela l'anderu " Jensen. 

" M urwielades l-uttcne-n UlUthenwUnl " Jrases. 

" lliel'ost " «e*iiaref 

"liwnlndle Huh" 




c ■• KruUkiiu" ilils 
*-r*r* aisssx," , 

"Keisellsd" 
•"rbe.tsra" . 
" Adelahle " 
" Ini Abeisilroth 



». *t-i, 

<»p. M-« 



'Would It .ere < 



/nssew. 
-'ewies. 

HonaW. 
.Weai(.(s*isw. 
iosavssrelM, 
Ik-lKnrrn. 

i>"Wi. 
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XOSrOW MAY H, i&Ho. 

Entered lit the Pn»t Orltrs? at !! wt'Ti *» M<*m&-r\*a» nSjMst 



All tkr mrlielri wit crrAHtd to 



If in 



Muklin * r.i 



£}«/««, JJIK. /V*r. M «"'« « «»«Vr. )«T(r». 

For tnl t i* Bottom tig C \Kt. t'Ht l;r is, ?j> WV#f Strtrt, A. 
William* A <:* *!t.* WiuAmff/it* strrrt, A. K. trtRtxo. 

W.w *«upto*r Strrtt, <tmi t>y f*f /*«Wij*fr#, in .Vrir I'ori 
*v A. ItKCXTAXn, Jr.. n ''limit Si/uart. anrl HoriiirfnX, 
Oto<«>l> * Co., a Attn, fin.; . in fSllnAttpMn n, W. H. 
Boskr ft On., rro, ('•..«,«/ Slrwl - m Chicm^ », f*» Clll- 
• Alio MoaicCourAxr, }lt StaU ilrrrl. 



SCHCM ANN'S Ml'SIC TO l.ui: n 
BYRON'S " MAXKRKD." 

*T rACX GIUF WALPKRACK. 



rwi tTAMUU a t«>rthm i* tb* Km*? cnntAlniNl In Ih* 
T«lu»bl»«»rU«of ■• Mu»ik*ll»<-li*r Vunraf*," |>ubl»b«l hi 
Br»ltk..|.f Anil lint.]. U(|«l t J. 

That Schumann should have Ml powerfully 
attracted by thU gloomy, but highly poetical 
t«>xt, can be a matter of no wonder. Wssle- 
lew*ki tells us, that once in Dusaeldorf, while 
he was reading the poem lfle-6-trte aloud, hi* 
voice suddenly failed him, tears started from 
Ut eyes and he wa» »o overcome that he 
could read no further. Thiii would seem to 
show that Schumann tieeame all too ileeply 
absorbed in this appalling subject, until it had 
become at least a fixed idea with him. 

.... The composer has shortened the 
dialogue considerably. The seven Spirits, 
which the poet ha* introduced in the first part, 
are reduced to four, perhaps to obviate fatigue 
through too' long solo singing. The Incanta- 
tion, to be spoken by one voice, is here given 
to four voices. In the concluding scene. Schu- 
mann ha* milled to the text the 

Requiem U'ternnra dona tin, 
Kt lux peq*um lucrait ut* S 

The score, which consists of fifteen numbers 
beside* the overture, contains aix pieces of 
music complete in themselves ; the rest are 

treated melodramatically 

For long years the theatres maintained a 
passive attitude towards this drama, owing 
possibly to the difficulties involved in a suit- 
rh a work. The per- 
to the conceruroom. 
Richard Pohl, abridging the original, com- 
posed a connecting text for concert perform- 
ances; but declamation hardly supplies the 
place of action on the stage, and a great part 
of the dramatic effect is lost. In the year 
18.V2, Lisit first brought out the work upon 
the stage in Weimar j several other theatres 
followed the example, and adopted it into 
their repertoire ; so far as I know, the theatre* 
in Munich. Vienna. Berlin and Hamburg. 

Byron always protested that the poem was 
not intended for the stage ; if it is capable of 
stage performance, it has become so through 
the addition of the music. And truly Schu- 
mann, in his Manfred, has bequeathed one of 
his ripest and most genial compositions to the 
world. He miihed to achieve something 
unique, and he has succeeded. "Never be- 
fore have I devoted myself with such love 
and such outlay of force to anv composition, 
as to that of Man/red," he remarked in con- 
versation. 

The Overture to the Zauberflott U regarded 
a* unique. No one has ever had the boldness 
to attempt to imitate it \ only the genius of a 



Mn*urt could succeed in such a thing. Kqual- 
ly unique in it* way. although radically differ 
ent from that, stands the M.mfrtd Overture, 
a deeply earnest picture of the soul, which 
descrilies in the must affecting m.tnncr the 
torture and the conflict of the human heart, 
gradually dying out. in allusion to the libera- 
tion wrought through death. It is always a 
dangerous thing to approach such a creation 
with the intellectual disserting knife, and seek 
to read from it the definite idea* of the com- 
poser. In this special ca;e one can hardly 
err. if he assumes that the master wished to 
indicate two fundamental moods of feeling: 
on the one hand that of the anguish, which 
is the consequence of am,— the unrest that is 
coupled with resistance to divine and human 
laws i on the other, that of patience, of for- 
giveness—in a word, of love— so that to 
the soul's life of Manfred he might offset that 
of Astarte. The rhythmic precipitancy in the 
first measure of the Overture transport* us at 
once into a state of excited expectation. 
After a short slow movement, the introduc- 
tion of the following development {Dureh- 
fuArung) begins, in passionate tempo, the por- 
trayal of the restless and tormented mood. 
It is the syncope, employed continually in the 
motive, that indicate* the conflict of the soul. 
This Btorms itself out. and then appears the 
expression of a melancholy, milder mood. 
Mysteriously, in the pianiuima. three trumpets 
art- introduced in isolated chords: a warning 
from another world. But the evil spirit* can- 
not be reduced to silence; with increased 
intensity of passion the struggle begins anew 
The battle rages hotly, but in the pauses of 
the fight resound voices of reconciliation. At 
lust the strength is exhausted, tli 



may be doubted whether it be here in place. 

We turn now to the first piece of melo- 
dramatic treatment. Manfred, in ecstasy at 
the magical npjKtrition of "a beautiful female 
figure." speak*: 

"Oh God • if it bethns. itnd iW 
Art n. it a madness and a mockery, 
I yet mfarht be M happy, — I "111 dasp thee, 
And seRsatn mill lie-" 

[The figure imMmb], 

The movement (No. 2) i* formed 
tnelod v 




This melody does not disappear, but re- 
oducea itaelf continuously ; always modified 
a little in the second half, it requires and it 
receives a varied harmonic groundwork. It 
«how» the greatest variety in uuity. It it 
tenderly instrumented, only the wood-wind 
and the string quartet finding employment ; 
even the double baas is excluded : it would 
be too rude for this aerial picture. Divided 
viola* take iqion themselves the filtiugoutof the 
harmony, the wiud instrument* entering now 
and then. After the first violin has twice 
sung the theme, the wind instruments take it 
up ; then it is intoned anew by the violin 
imitated by the violoncello. The mood ia that 
of longing expectation; a romantic breath 
it all; while a 



do 



III. 



unrest is assuaged, the music 
gradually dies away. A slow movement, 
nearly related to the introduction, leads to 
the conclusion. With this Overture Schu- 
mann ha* created one of his most important 
instrumental works. 

To the monologue of Manfred succeed the 
songs of the four spirits. Karh one of these 
songs requires a special characterization. This 
Schumann reaches by choosing different vocal 
registers ; soprano, alto, tenor and bass, thus 
enabling himself to employ also four-part 
harmony, while at the same time he uses 
different keys, and carries out the orchestral 
accompaniment in various ways. The Spirit 
of the Air begins. A muted solo violin supports 
the alto voir* in the higher octave ; while a 
triplet figure, apparently formed after the 
words, is given to the violas. No such em- 
bellishment falls to the share of the Spirit of 
the Water (Soprano), while in the song of the 
Spirit of Earth (Bass), certain allusions, which 
stand in .connection with the text, are ex- 
pressed through imitations of the violin and 
of the flute strengthened by a piccolo. The 
Fire spirit (Tenor), is despatched with a few 
notes. And now the four voices arc united 
and bring the movement to a close with the 
following splendid organ cadence, though it 

* If t 8? * 



Manfred, exclaiming: "Woo. woo. my heart 
is crushed '. " falls senseless to the ground. 

3. With weightier steps the Incantation 
( fieitterhimn fine A ) announces itaelf. The song 
consists of four bass voices, which appear 
pulse beats now in unison, now singly, once in three-part 



harmony. The full orchestra 
but the deeper instruments have the prefer- 
ence. That Schumann in this movement 
seek* to produce peculiar effect* of sound ia 
seen by a glance into the score ; but whether 
these abnormal sounds exceed the limits of 
the lines of beauty, I will not undertake to 
say. The chords are massed in so deep a 
stratum at the co*t of clearness. Take for 
an example the following measures : 

.MU. I J j i ,- 




The text will bear a gloomy shading ; but 
whether the tints which are laid on needed to 
bo so intensely black, I almost doubt ; a few 
gleam* of light would have made the shadow* 
stand out all the more. When foi 




the sense of 
hearing in a peculiar manner, but also sot the 
other part* of the hotly in vibration, which 

Add to this the deep wind instruments, has 
soons, trombones, violas and string basses, 
and there arises a tone-color, than which 
nothing duskier can be imagined. As we 
have said before, Schumann depart* here 
from the poet, who has this Incantation 
spoken by one voice ; he pleases himself with 
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«till more awe-inspiring illustration of a text 

already gloomy in itself : 

" When tbr innou In on thp wave. 
Awl tile ^Uiw-wonn in thv grass'* etc. 

The next section loses something of it* 
duskiness from the fact Unit it is delivered by 
only one baiia voire, while the instrumentation 
is more simple. The following Tenet is 
only accompanied by violas and string twines. 
The concluding words. " Now wither! " unite 
Ihe singer*, as at the beginning. The com- 
poser reflects hi* own mood in bin works; 
does this shine through this Incantation? 

4. Manfred awaken from his swoon. The 
morning dawns and lights the highest moun- 
tain peaks. During the dialogue between 
Manfred and the chamois hunter an English 
horn resound* in the distance. This instru- 
ment, »o often used for a purely theatrical 
is here introduced MM naturally, and 
I au agreeable impressiou. W e bad 
ourselves in the midst of an Alpine land- 
scape. Sheep-bells arc beard tinkling in the 
valley : the shepherd's song resound* from 
the Alpine horn. The measure* which Schu- 
mann brings lw-fore us will awaken involun- 
tary recollections in one who has ever heard 
the sound of the shalm in the high Alp* of 
Switzerland. The shepherd's tune begins in 
a melancholy strain ; the echo is not wanting. 
But the player ha» his roguish humor ; he 
knows also how to play up a little dance, and 
he skillfully interpolates a merry measure. 
Hut his calling is a dangerous, one. Earnest- 
ness is the fundamental trait of his character, 
and so he soon gravitates back to his first 



5. We have now reached the point where 
Manfred U rescued by the chamois hunter: 
this ends the first division of the drama. A 
new division begins ; to mental strain and 
excitement succeed* relaxation. As the fol- 
lowing dialogue between Manfred and the 
charooi* hunter contrasts in clearness with 
the. rewt of the poem (the simple hunter 
would have no understanding for Manfred's 
wild, fantastic imagery) so. too, in the same 

the Entr'acte music. In contrast to the over- 
ture, which depU led the conflict of the pas 
sions, this piece bear* the stamp of mild 
reptme. The melodic passage through the 
tones of the chord forms the motive of the 
first part ; violoncello, horn and violins alter- 
nate with one another; reeds and flutes 
answer in the most graceful manner. The 
second jiart begins with a theme of almost 
pastoral suggestion ; but the leading thought 
of the first part is soon taken up again, and 
passes before us once more in a varied and 
expanded form. Manfred leaves the chamois 
r, climbs the crag by the waterfall, and 
. the Witch of the Alps. Monologue 
(No. 6). It 
i if Schumann, in the compo- 
sition of this piece of music, had Mendels- 
sohnian reminiscence* floating before him. 
Single features speak for it; yet it is possible 
that the two masters, in the representation of 
the supernatural, met in one point, lie that 
as it may, we have here before as one of the 
most delicate pieeee of the work. 



different in text. Ihe situation is the same as 
that at the maginil appearance of "a beauti- 
ful female figure :" in both cases it is the 
invocation of a spirit, whether it lie n magical 
image or the Witch of the Alps. The musi- 
cal problem was to form a contrast to what 
had been before. The muted first violins, in 
an almost continuous figure of sixteenth*, 
hover, as it were, over the *|>okcn word, leav- 
ing (he harmonic tilling up to the rest of the 
string instruments. The reeds and flutes 
partly attach themselves to these, partlv sup- 
port, in the most discreel manner, the voice 
that (wars the melody : the harmonica tone of 
a harp mingles itself with it, producing a mys- 
terious timhre. A comparative analysis of 
the compositions of these two spirit conjura- 
tion* would In- useless mnsidering'how differ- 
ent their whole conception. Let us thank 
the eeuiu* who created them for ua. 

The vanishing of the Witch of the Alps is 
followed by a monologue of Manfred. It is 
to be regretted that Schumann suffered it to 
pass unregarded. Goethe speaks of this. 
The following verses may have moved him 
CTBfUwHj ' 

■■ It I had neirr lived, that which I love had still bssjfl 



Had 1 never loved, that which I loved would still be 
beautiful - 

lUw.v.sndgUlnK happiness. What is .he? What is 

she now? — 
A sufferer fur uiy sins." 



[CihwIusSob to n*tt numbs*.] 



FERDINAND HII.I.KR AND ZEETER IN 
VIENNA. 

Our reader* will remember that, a short time 
since, Ferdinand Hiller delivered hen* a lecture 
on " Vienna fifty-two years ago." .Many friends 
of music and literature will probably las pleased 
to bear that the lecture is published' in the last 
number of I'aul Landau's AW uml 4W. We 
bait read it with double pleasure from the fact 
cif our comparing it with the letters written lu 
Goethe by Zclter, the cucn|K»cr and musical 
director, concerning his own viMt to Vienna in 
the summer uf 1819 — that is, only seven years 
earlier than Hiltcr's. The Gocthc-Zclter Corres- 
|>ondence is far from being as familiar to the 
general public as might lie supposed ; this it 
demonstrated by the astounding fact that, though 
the Correspondence appeared in six parts in 1834, 
it has not up to the present (that is, six-aml-forty 
venrs afterwards reached a second edition. 
With the reader's prrmi**ion, we will, therefore, 
here give — as marginal notes, so to sjieak, on 
Hitler's lecture — a few reminiscence* from the 
work on the musical Vienna of Zelter'sday. 

The beginning amuses and Hatter* us, both in 
Hiller and Zettcr, for we arc always fond of hear- 
ing bow slowly jitsople travelled only lifty years 
ago. It took Hiller quite cight-and-twenly hours 
to go fruin Weimar to Leipsic. and nearly as 
many from Eeipsir to Dresden ; Zclterdnformi us 
that his voyage on the Danube from Regenshurg 
to Vienna lasted six days. Immediately after 
bis arrival, Zeller hurried off to Uw Karntner- 
thor -Theatre, to licar Rossini's (Mttto. For a 
strict musician of the epoch, his opinion U 

I remarkably tolerant : " Rossini is, beyond doubt, 
a man of genius ; lie plays with tones, and so 

■ tones play with him." Zclter is of the opinion 
that be bad beard Moxajt's 7'i/us performed bet- 
ter in Weimar tbsn in V 



singers (four In number) who might have 



grandmothers, but nil si ll-traincd." The sin-J- 
ers ami musicians at the Karntncrthor-'l hca'.re 
were, we are informed, too hard-worked, and tlic 
members of the orchestra bully treated beyonil 
conception. I>cspite of litis, "all children of 
the muses are," in Vienna, "as plump and merry 
as weasels." 

(If die joyous goings-on in the l'rater Zclter 
writes in high glee, but adds ■ullv even then 
(IHIfl) the mclanrholy statement: "I am told 
thing* art no longrr irsot /Ary wre." « For such 
views." he wisely goes on to observe. " a stran-cr 
has no taste, and I feel gbid when I can dirow 
off the Berliner.' 1 We al*n Unit that, manifest- 
ing as be does a passionate lute uf fireworks, be 
remarks sympathetically of Slower, diat the 
good pyrotechnist is, as a rule, so unfortunate as 
to have bad weather, a fact for which the public 
evince the greatest commiseration. Himself a 
man uf the people, Zclter retained all hi* life a 
frank liking for everything of a folk-like nature, 
and direct from the heart come* the assertion : 
•' In Vienna you may find everything except 
wearisomencs*. Any one who chooses meets here 
with genuine humanity." 

There are two striking observations of bis on 
theatrical orchestra?. He say* first: -The 
double bass is laid here 
when it is played, so that the | 
This strange fashion, which a 
gone out, pleased Zclter, and' he would like 
ha.e seen it adopted everywhere, •• for the con- 
founded gftosr Vnecks with their spikes " offended 
his eye. Quite as striking is his second remark 
dial at the Burgtheater he found that they had 
carried out bis old idea '-of placing the orcAea/ra 
so law duwn that people do not see the shock- 
heads of the musicians, while the music issues) 
forth clear and plain." He cannot "imagine 
anything more unliecoiuiug to a stage, than that 
any one has to see for hours together the fine 
shapes of the characters in magnificent drsyuc* 
and everything which goes to make up a good 
scene, flitting here and there liclween the infa- 
mous hushes uf hair uf people in front of them." 
That Richard Wagner's idea of sinking the 
orchestra should bat e existed as a wish of Zrtter's 
is very intelligible, and we look upon such an 
arrangement as a simple postulate of scenic illu- 
sion ; but that Zclter should have seen Ids wish 
fulfilled in the Burgtheater, Vienna, 
us. Hi* demands in this line were 
very moderate, for it is only a few years since the 
orchestra of the Burgtlieatcr was lowered to a 
really useful and practical depth. Of the musi- 
cal notabilities of Vienna, Salieri appears to 
have interested Zclter most. "The old fellow," 
writes Zclter. " is still so full of musk and mel- 
ody, that he speaks in melodies, and is, as it were, 
only thus understood. It is the greatest pleasure 
for me to creep after this example of genuine 
nature and find him invariably as true as he Is 
cheerful." The company, too, of Joseph Weigl 
was exceptionally agreeable to him. " Weigl is 
a handsome, stately man of die world. His pro- 
ductions are correct, 
possessed of character; he is 
middling subjects, at 
be will make in bis 
ably long time before Zclter 





la Salieri and Weigl. 
music far too well and was, 
generally speaking, far loo artistically organized, 
not to a|»preciate Beethoven's mighty geniu*, but 
lie did not like Beethoven, whose music went 
decidedly beyond the measure of the notions to 
which he was accustomed. " I admire Beethoven 
with affright," Zcftcr once wrote to Goethe. 
Sin loo, die wish to make Beethoven's personal 

up in 
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Zcltcr with a kind of dread. Two month* did 
he tarry in Vienna without win;; Beethoven. It 
is true th»t he informs Goethe, from time to time, 
tint he intend* visiting Beethoven, but he U 
always easily consoled when the project eomes to 
" Beethoven lives in the country, hut 
an tell me whereabout*. I thought of 
writing to him, but am informed he is well nigh 
inaccessible because his hearing is nearly gone. 1 
Perhaps it is better for us to remain as we were, i 
since it might put me in a bail temper to find him ; 
in one." At length, he set out to visit Bee- 
thoven in Modlingen. "He wanted to cotnetn- 
Vienna, so we met on the high road, got out of 
our conveyances, and embraced each other most 
cordially." Beethoven then went on to Vienna, 
while Zelter proceeded to Mulling, and to that 
'• indescribably beautiful spot," Knihl. The ( 
following "joke " is related to Goethe with e«pe- 
eial satisfaction: "On this trip, I had Steincr, 
the .nusic-publisher, with me, and, as there can- 
not be much intercourse with a deaf man on the 
highway, a rcgidar meeting was arranged for 4 
o'clock in the afternoon at Steiner's music-shop. 
After dinner, we drove hiwk directly to Vienna. 
As full as a badger and as tired as a dog. I lay 
down ami so over-slept myself tliat everything 
escaped my memory. So I went to the theatre, 
and there, on |Wrceiving Beethoven at a distance, 
1 felt as though I had been crushed by a thunder- 
bolt. The same thing happened to him on catch- 
ing sight of me, but the theatre was not the place 
for coming to an understanding with a man who 
had lost his hearing. The point now follows; 
Despite the large amount of blame, deserved or 
not, which is bestowed on Beethoven, lie enjoys 
a degree of consideration paid only to pre-emi- 
nent men. Steiner had forthwith made kuown 
that Beethoven would personally appear for the 
first time, at 4 o'clock, in his (Steiner's) narrow 
shop, which holds only some six or eight persons, 
and thus he issued, as it were, invitations, so that 
half a hundred clever people, who fdled the shop 
and spread over the spare U-fore it, waited alto- 
gether in vain. I learned the rights of the case 
the next day, when I received a letter from Bee- 
thoven, in which he ajwlugixed very earnestly (and 
■Innately), because, like myself, he 
in a pleasant sleep and missed 
the appointment." For us, this Comedy of 
Errors possesses, independently of the joke, the 
higher recommendation of hearing testimony to 
the general and high esteem in which Beethoven 
was held in Vienua. 

Of the musical nature of the Viennese Zelter 
formed a very favorable opinion; he was not 
deceived by hearing scarcely aught but Italian 
sung in society. " llomiui rules, whether he will 
or no; that is freedom. And the Italians are 
right. The voice wants to sing for its own sake, 
and whoever lets it have its way i« its man." lie 
judges the musical public of Vienna thus : " They 
know something here about music, and that 
when compared with Italy, which fancies itself 
tire sanctifying church. But they are really 
profoundly learned here. TAry art plttutd truk 



They will listen to 
1 east ; but a good work, even when 
I to the best hands, affords them last- 
ing delight. Beethoven is lauded by them to the 
sky, because he really works hard, and because 
he is alive ; but the man who causes to flow past 
them the national humor like a pure spring 
unmixed and mingling with no other stream is 
Haydn, who lives In, because he comes from, 
them. Thry seem to forget him every day, and 
yet every day he is born afresh for them." And 
with these significant words we will close our 
short anthology. — Edcabd Hanalic-k, .Veue 
Frtie Prrstt. 



HANDEL'S •• SOLOM(7>\" « 

;r.aii|HWtl Wtweui Ms; S and .lusts If, 1749,] 

Less uniformly sublime in subject and in treat- 
ment than the }f<tnai or Israel, this oratorio has 
II the poble Hsivdelian characteristics : choruses 
ranging through a gnat variety of expression, 
from the most grand and solemn or triumphant to 
the most graceful, pleasing, and descriptive ; songs, 
duets, and recitatives, which, though they must be 
sotncwliat tedious If given entire and by any but 
live best of solo singers, are yet full of character 
and beauty ; instrumental acconi|<auitnenls, limited 
to the orchestral resources of those flays and some- 
what homely In their lack of richer modern color- 
ing, yet always apt and strong by the pure force of 
musical ideas. In England and Germany it has 
been customary for sonic competent musician to fill 
in new orchestral parts, whenever Svlomta has been 
performed. 

The following brief sketch of the contents of the 
work is gathered from a somewhat hasty perusal 
of the original score, with its spare instrumenta- 
tion ; consisting only, in addition to the string 
quartet, of a pair of oboes (mostly in unison with 
the violins*, a pair of bassoons (mostly ill unison 
with live bass), flutes for nightingales, and occa- 
sionally, in the grand triumphal double choruses, a 
pair of trumpets and of horns, with tympani. YYc 
make no reference to passages necessarily omitted 
on account of the extreme length of Use oratorio. 

Kirst we have an overture in the manner of the 
day, most meagrely Instrumented, — only strings 
and oboes, running with the violins, — vigorous and 
quaint, as Handel always is. forming a homoge- 
neous prelude to the whole, and not an abstract of 
it, like our modern overtures. A simple I-argo 
movement leads into a fugued Allegro (4-4 measure), 
which winds up with a few Adagio chords, and is 
followed by a moderate movement in 3-4, sugges- 
tive of coming pomp and majesty. This is all in 
Bastt 

Ko. 2 (same key) is a double chorus of priests, a 
spirited movement, commenced by the basses of 
both choirs in stately unison, " Your harps and 
cymbals sound to great Jehovah's praise." The 
voicrs pause, there arc ten or twelve bars of lively 
instrumental symphony, and then the phrases. 
" Your harps," etc.. and " Sound, sound," are pasac<l 
from chorus to chorus in light and joyous har- 
mony ; then, while the tenors on both sides give 
out tbe syllables, " To great Jehovah's name," In 
long, majestic notes, the sopranos of one choir 
introduce a new theme, with fljrid accompaniment 
by the altos, " Unto the Lord of 
voices raise " ; the differe 
part to part, and the whole is worked up with 
great brilliancy and majesty, with all a Handel's 
learning, all the eight voices coming together upon 
long notes of plain harmony at the end. It is truly 
a sublime chorus, and live echoes take some time to 
spend themselves in the instrumental symphony, 
after the voices have ceased. 

alio voice. (In the performance here in lUfifi, by 
what strange precedent we never knew, the part 
of Sotismon was given to the baritone I) It is a 
recitative, with bsjautiful, slowly flowing, pensive 
introductory symphony, in which be invokes God's 
presence in the " finished trmple." 

No. ft Zadoc, the priest (tenor), recites, "Impe- 
rial Solomon, thy prayers are heard"; fire from 
heaven lights the altar; and then he sings an ani 
mated, florid air, " Sacred raptures," etc., which has 
all the mannerism of Handel, the roulades, etc., but 
is full of expression, especially the second strain, in 
the minor, " Warm enthusiastic fires," etc. 

No. *- Four-part chorus, " Throughout the land 
Jehovah's praise record." in uniform, quick-stepping 
Alia Breve time; a model of simple, noble fugue. 
As the emulous voices become healed, they finally 
divide into double chorus. Tbe whole is grand and 
solemn. 

Nos. 8 and 10. Kecitative of thanksgiving ami 
air by Solomon, " What though I trace," ate. ; an 
exquisitely sweet, chaste, tender melody. 
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Nos, 1 1 and 12. Now comes what may be called 
the idyllic portion, of which the key-note is the 
bliss of wedded love. Solomon recites, " And see, 
my Queen." To this the queen replies in a 6-8 Alle- 
gro, In A, quite fantastical in its rhythmiral 
divisions; a sort of quaint and florid pastoral, 
blessing 

Tbe day vbtu first 1*17 *ys* 
Saw tbe wisest of tt« wise , 

and subsiding Into a slower and more emphatic 
strain at 

But (SHlipletety biassed Ui. day 
When I besrj my lover way, *tt. 

We pass to what we apprehend will prove the 
most popular among the choruses. No. 22 ; not a 
jrw\M clvorus. hut a delicious summer-night serenade, 
with a prelude full of flute imitations of nightin- 
gales, and strings murmuring like breeze* in the 
trees, " May no rash intruder," etc. 

Truly a charming eplthalamium ! Tbe 
part at times separates into first ai 
taking up the strain catch-wise. 'IV syncopated 
rhythm seems to have caught tbe nightingale char- 
acter from the outset; tbe tight, buoyant harmonies, 
now soft, now swelling, spread over the broad sur- 
face of hundreds of voices, have a fine, breeiy, all- 
pervading effect ; while the occasional duet strain 
lu thiols, first by all the female, then by all lite 
male voices, gives you the sensation of listening 
through the night air to dainty louiuls. 

This sweetly closes the Kirst l'art 

Part II. open* with an exceedingly splendid, 
trumpet-tongued chorus, with a smart orchestral 
prelude snd accompaniment, full of ringing excla- 
mations and responses on the word* " happy ," etc-, 
upon which a fugue sets in in the basses, with a very 
quaintly-marked, emphatic subject, on the words 
" live, live forever," which is wrought out at consid- 
erable length, and winds up magnificently with a 
repetition of the commencing strain. This i* in the 
key of I> major, like the - Hallelujah." and so 
many of the most brilliant and triumphant cho- 
ruses. 

No. 27. In the Lerite's spirited and patriotic 
sounding air, "Thrice blest that wise, discerning 
king," you will readily Imagine thai Handel's mel- 
ody oW* " mount on eagle wing," and that this bass 
voice vigorously scales up through lis whole com- 
pass, from a low starting-point, to reach those 
heights of " everlasting fame," and that there are 
plenty of old-fashioned, longspun nulaJrs, when 
the word " everlasting " last occurs- 
No. 28 opens tbe long dramatic scene of the two 
Ushered In by an 
(tenor recitative), Use first; the real 
her wrong. Sons; after this would 
■y, but Handel ha* improved the 
situation to introduce a lengthy trio (No. 29 1, in 
which the first woman begins to plead, with simple 
pathos, and a* she grow* more earnest, repeating, 
" My cause is just, be thou my friend," site is cut 
short by the second woman, " False is all her melt- 
ing talc," in a vixen and accusing strain; these two 
characteristically distinct melodies are then mingled 
and alternated piecemeal, while "Justice hold* the 
lifted scale "in a long-drawn note, now on tbe key- 
note (A), and now on the dominant, in tbe alto part 
.f s,,l nr.i-n. 



No. 30. Recitative. After hearing tbe 

thTbXr^A^lht^s^kTm tbe's^U.t^b, - 
mora strange than interesting, though there is no 
telling what a en-eat dramatic singer might make of 
it, — in which the i 




Awl ray hot**, ou Iks wiosj, t 
Coatentod I hear and spprove the decree, 
For at /east / $kall tear the Jo tH ta/ens' /raw tkt* ' 

The sneering, syncopated melody, choking as it 
were with bate, and always with contrary accent to 
the bass accompaniment, has reference, we suppose, 
to the amiable state of mind of the singer: but it 
wants more instrumental background, and a little of 
that tiyrtu stinging torn and action of Rachel to 
render It effective. Here are tbe first notes, which 
we give as a curiosity ; the words are to the king , 
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but the mu.lc-ihe re*) 
addressed to the other wo 



them -is 




Quilo in contrast with this U thr air of thr real 
mother, who hereby proves herself 
(to odd words enough), after spring!: 
"withhold the executing band":— 

Can I an* my Infant gnred 

With the fleree. relentlaai sword ? ate 

It ii really a aong of great dramatic capabilities ; 
and the closing phraaea, M Spare my child," may be 
conceived of at being aung an aa to be full of 
No. 34, a recitative by Solomon, is of 
ary to sei all right again, by giving 
virtue its reward- And by thia time we may fancy 
tliat our audience haa got pretty well weary of so 
loog a stretch uf solos, all ao mnch after the old 
Italian cut, and destitute of all (he stimulating 
richness of the modern orchestration. The truth 
la. thia old melody (that Is, the average of it, sung 
by average voices), though one may »nd meaning 
and character in It all, haa a monotony, to most 
ears, about as great aa that experienced in reading 
those old conventional classic dramas of Comrille 
and Racine; not that these are for a moment to be 
mentioned in the scale of greatness with a genius 
like our Handel. Tltey need some rare Rachel of a 



The monarch calls upon his court 
th. royal f*j r . 



Xos. 46-M. 
musicians to 

Sweep, sweep the string. to 
And rouse each passion Willi th* a 

And then follows a MliM of ft 
contraslcd expression, illustrating 
music in musing or soothing the 
First a sweetly, richly flowing one in (», IW8 
ure, the theme being first sung as solo by Solomon : 
" Music, spread thy voice around " 

Then be sings: — 

Now a lUrffarent measure try, 
Shale the dams and pierce the shy. 

Which words are immediately taken op in double 
chorus, with the same martial accompaniment, in 1), 
of course. The full chords have the quick and 
stately tramp of armies. At the idea of the " hard- 
fought battle" and the "clanging arms and neigh, 
ing steeds," the inslruim ntal masses echo each other 
more animation, and the voice parts tread 
upon each other's he-els in uttering the "same strung 
phrases, till <bc mind is Ailed wi- 
ve! harmonious image uf general 
confusion. The trumpets of course are not idle 
The third is one of the finest and most impressive of : ^ 
Handel's choruses, altliough a short one. We quit 
the general battle for the sorrows of the private 
breast. The words are " Draw the lev from hope- 



tional and ornate solos, which it requires the best of 
singers to lift into light and interest. The cho- 
ruses are Inrlerd wonderfully tine, and touch such 
various chords of human feeling that thij might 
furnish a complete enough cntrriainmrnt of them- 
selves- The oratorio as here given i. curtailed oik- 
third. Why not curtail i< e.eti more' J S. I). 

MUSIC ABROAD. 

CsOBiatOah — " Clicrtlbioo," of the fir/ura i April 7) 



> of the Afrasian and 
I others are mora agreeable, or have become ao 
by frequent hearing, and through great singers 
Resides, they are Incomparably finer. The tongs 
of SUamtm are by no means the beat of Handel. 
It is the choruses that save tbe work ; the life of it 
resides in them. Massive, elaborate, and complex 
as they are, nobody falls to understand them, 
nobody listens to them with a vacant mind Tbe 
charm of personality, which makes solos and duets 
so popular, la outworn In these snogs, and we await 
each chorus like refreshing rain In drought. 

Passing the majestic, florid melody in which 
Zadoc compares Solomon to "the tall palm," and 
tbe short five-part chorus, "From the East unto the 



The announcements of the retirement of three 
English artists have followed qukklv one 
other. Mr. Kims Keevcs, Madame Ara- 
bella (sitddard. and Madansc I-cmmctis Sherrington 
represent names which for many years past have 
been p.*. nt in the musical world" The first as tbe 
leading Knglish tenor, the second as the premiere 
English pianist and most faithful champion of Kng- 
lish pianoforte music, and the third for many vests 
the leading English soprano, the public will lie 
sorry to lose any of them. Hut it is better to 
retire in tbe fulness of lime, and before the physi- 
cal decay which necessarily accompanies age has 
developed itself It Is interesting . too, to note that 
each artist hopes to leave behind a smressor in, the 
favor of the English public, Mr. Sims Reeves 
ill bring forward Mr Herliert Reeves, Madame 
l oxidant has a sun who is a poet, a musician, and a 
writer of great priwni»e, while Madame I-cmmctis 
proposes to bring forward her two daughters. 

Tbe Trystal Palace concert of April .1, had the 
following programme: 
trrertars, - A ndibmnrrner night s d 
Arts. " Wo berg- leh u.lch - • KorysuUie "i 



Tsrrj. 



West, who bo wise aa Solomon I 



to No 



40. The first woman sing* a simple pastoral air 
about "Every shepherd sings hit maid," which 
would seem more In place in one of Handel's early 
love operas, or a pastoral like steal and Galatea 
And now nothing more intervenes before No 4l" 
the great chorus closing the Second l"att, ■ Swell' 
■ well the foil chorus to Solomon's praise," etc. ' 

This chorus, like the opening one of this part, j* 
in I) major, Allegro, 64 measure j bold, triumphal 
its plain harmony, without fugne. but full of gran! 
deur The but lines, " Flow sweetly," etc., make a 
•tnoother episode, In 3-4 measure, with a running 
violin accompaniment, which toon impart* it* move- 
ment to the baas voice*, afterwards responded to by 
and after thia smooth, gentle •prink- 



Part 111 open* with an instrumental symphony 
of some length, in broad, even-flowing 4-4 rhythm, 
without fugue, full and strong and joyous, with the 
usual Handeliao quavering figure* for the violin*, 
strong, up-buoying basses, relieved at interval* by 
bits of pastoral duet, In reedy third*, by the haut- 
boy*. This by way of prelude to the visit of tbe 
Queen of Sheba. Let their royal greeting speak 
for itself 

liens of th* oratorio.— 



It is in C minor, a Largo movement, for five 
voices (there being two sopranos) | and as these roll 
in like wave upon wave at first, you are reminded 
somewhat of "Behold the Lamb" in the Stntiak. 
Tbe union of all the voices on tbe tonic chord at 
" Lengthen out the solemn air." with the long swell 
on tbe word " air " is sublime and the abrupt modu* 
lations, diminished sevenths, etc., at " Full oi* death 
and wild despair," have the romantic character of 
modern music, and almost make one shudder. 
Finally, " to release the tortured soul," we have the 
air and chorus, in K flat, " Thus rolling surges rise." 
Also, a chorus for five voices, in one nr another of 
which the rolling surge continually resound* with 
right hearty Handelian guato. 

The Levite, like (-horn, in Greek Tragedies, 
chimes in with another bass air, in admiration of 
both " ploua king and virtuous queen," — an air 
after the usual pattern, now quavering through sev- 
eral bar* on the first syllable of " glory," and now 
holding it at even height fur the same space. This 
is not lite only Instance in ^Wesson where the origi- 
nal score furnishes nothing for the orchestra but 
first violin ami bass parts. Robert Fran* is greatly 
wanted to complete at least the quartet harmony. 

No. 54. Recitative and air for tenor. Zador cele- 
brate* the splendors of the temple, and sings a 
melody ingeniously wedded to the words, with 
instrumental figures corresponding, "Golden col- 
umns fair and bright." Here the two viulin parts 
are in unison, and the violas are divided into first 
and second. 

No. >l. A magnificent double chorus of praise in 
I), with which the present performance fitly closes, 
without any sacrifice of unity or completeness- It 
is in fact lie grandest chorus in the oratorio ; simple 
and massive in its construction, offsetting chorus 
against chorus with striking effect, and only grow- 
ing contrapuntal and complex toward the end. A 
very active figurative accompaniment heightens its 
brilliancy throughout. The work finds Its real 
climax here. Rut Handel, writing for Englishmen, 
famed for strong stomach* and long programme*, 
must give heaped measure ; and so Solomon must 
go on and sing of " green parturc*," and all the out- 
ward signs of hi* most prosperous reign; and tbe 
queen most pray that peace may ever dwell In 
Salem; and there must be leave-taking and duet 
between Solomon and Sheba j and all this necessi- 
tates a supplementary, and on tbe while superfluous 
yfsHsfe, — another double chorus, "The name of the 
wicked," etc., which by uo means cap. the climax Livx.eoot, - Two incidents are almo.1 simull.. 
upon the preceding choruses, but is In fact less neously reported by the Liverpool pre**, one of 
Interesting than most of them, which is likely to give general satisfac ion among 

As a whoh?, we may speak of .Sss'uswn as an ora- > ,orm music in thia country ; the other, quite tbe 
torio which contains much of Handel's best music I ? ppo * it4 '' V" % Majesty the Queen should 

in ,.»!..• .s>H „„ ',. ' bave granted out of the l lvll List the annual pen 
in unit} and unuaually over kiem „r im to Mr W T Best, organist of bt 
. le.el wretches of those convew- George's Hall, and one of Die I 



sharp i.Ms.i 

(First time of performance.) 
Mr. Itftnikreuther. 
, - c/ne.*, Msli " i- Komeo and Juliet ") Dsrllos. 

IMe Winterrelte ") Schubert. 

I'll t.liiiletihsufu " 
Der Lelemiann " 

^ ^ ^ Herr llentchel. 

Onutucior, August Mauas- 
Of Mr. Hubert Parry and his concerto, the MwM 
Standard says : 

" He has already written a quartet for strings, a 
duet for pianoforte and violoncello, a trio for piano- 
forte and strings, a quartet fur the same, a fantasie- 
•nnata for pianu and violin, and a duet for two 
pianos, all of which have been performed on various 
occasion*. The works of this gentleman are dis- 
tinguished alike for their individuality and spirit, 
and ili. work allotted to thr principal instrument in 
this concerto, betides being clever in its arrange- 
ment, is of more than ordinarv difficulty, requiring 
the experienced hands of M. i)annreuther, who on 
the whole did justice to the work, the hand, of 
course, not being behindhand in their conacientiou* 
rendering of the orchestra! part. The perfor lance 
was hut coldly received." 

Tlie twenty-second concert of the season con- 
sisted of the following : — 

Sy*i|*.»nv No. S. In r Berth iris. 

Hx-il.. ■■ Well hsst thou told Uiy tale," and 
air, " Short and blissful " i " lleresrard "> , . . Prout. 
Mr Barton McGuekla. 

The snllosr soa* "' i nlieMo' i KuKIfsn. 

Miss Msrian Murker p.. 
(Iter first sppsaranre at the Crystal false*-! 
Concerto t.« uuuK.forl* and orchestra. No. 1, In 
■ u*t Us,,. 

rtitt taws WakUt 

Songs. •• Mi.rj.ml led ' Bafcln-telsi. 

' The stormj spring " Msndelssoti*. 



Mr" 



Vsdstlons foe strings, t 

1st In II minor , , Schubert- 

Ana, "Wuanlo ate beta" rrausl") .... <rt.un.«l 
Miss Marian Macksnsl*. 
In ballo " Sullivan 



Miss Bertha Mrblig was announced to i 
rf>s«i at this concert as a pianist, but owing to the 
delay in her arrival in England the concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra of l.isxl's was substituted 
for the duet for two pianofortes, originally intended 
to be given. Miss Anna Mehlig's merits aaa pianist 
are loo well known to be dilated upon, and Liaat'a 
rhapsodical composition was done full justice to by 
that talented young lady. 
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whatever ma Kvia not prctcnsinna, occupy * i 
in the disposal of which they m»y be able I 
cisc sonic control. With audi people, no 1 
musician, were he «« another Stcrndalc li 



of »n instrument in which Bach. Handel. 
Isaohn. aod other renowned composers look 
»urh ardent interest, will surprise none, while con- 
ciliating all; but the appointment of llerr Max 
Bruch to succeed Sir Julius Benedict a* conductor 
of the Livcrpod Philliarmonic Concerts can please 
only those who prefer seeing a foreign candidate, 
whatever his btni li'lr pretensions, occupy a position 

• ■ i to rxer- 
KnglUh 

muaician, were he even anotner Slemnaie Bennett, 
would have lite remotest cliawc. The Ijverpool 
/Juily Pott informs its reader* that there were no 
fewer tlian thirtv-sevrn aspirants for the place ao 
long honorahly tilled by Sir Julius Benedict, who, 
thmigh a foreigner by birth and descent, it a nalu- 
rallied Knglishman. and ba» apent nearly half a 
eenturv of hit artistic career In our midat. Among 
these "thirty-seven" were. <loubtleaa, many native- 
born musicians, some of whom, it is not dilflcult to 
believe, could -qtialifv " for the poet Just at emi- 
nently aa Horr Max Bruch, who, though accepted 
an a composer of unqueationable ability, haa yet to 
be tested aa a conductor. The aame paper adda, 
•' Thia appointinent will, no doubt, give every satis- 
faction to members of the Society and to the 
musical community of Liverpool In general." 
There is aomu reason to doubt the aaaerlion aa con- 
cerning " the inimical community in general," how- 
ever it may apply to " members of the Society." In 
any case the decision of the Ijverpool Philharmonic 
Committee U open to. and in fart is, the topic of 
wide comment. The Liverpool /'oaf dues not tell 
ua whether llerr Bruch ha* accepted the offered 
appointment, and with it the under-stipulated con- 
diilona that he ahall reside in Liverpool from Scp- 
er In one year to April in the next, and, more- 
" perform the duties of chorus-master," in 
n to thoae hitherto appertaining to the office 
vacated by Sir Julius Benedict, who resided in 
I»indon during the aan>e period, and only went to 
Liverpool foi the rehearsal and performance of 
each auceessivc concert- Will Sir Julius's seceation 
front the conductorsliip of the Norwich Featival 
induce the Committee of Management to offer the 
post to another foreigner t or will they, aa staunch 
East Anglian*, take example by the U-eds Keatival 
Commit lee, equally staunch Ynrkshirrmen ! Tlw 
I-eeda people have chosen for successor to Sir 
Michael Costa, an Englishman, in Dr. Arthur Sulli- 
van, — composer, among many other things, of the 
music to Shakcapcar'a 7°tnu>vsr, Tht Vrodiqal .Son, 
Tkt Light of Me World. Tk* Smw, //. M. Pina- 
fore, and the now all-absorbing Pimttt of /'mman 
— an adept in many style*, aa all know, and gifted, 
with fair opportunity, to excel In the highest. It 
remains to be seen at what conclusion Norwich will 
amve. — urapiue. 

Wikaauvtia* — The long talked-, .f meeting of the 
members — or at kast of some, only thirty being in 
attendance — of the Baireuth Patrona' AMOciation 
was held a abort time aince. It waa resolved that 
live various Wagner Association* ahall forthwith 
raise one million mark* for the purpose of carrying 
out the " Master'* " plans aod dc*irc*. the *' founda- 
tion of a School of Style at Baireuth and grand 
"Festival Performance*." Aa Wagner, wIh> la at 
present in Naples, will prnbably not return to Bai- 
reuth till tbc autnmer u over, the meeting, by Ilia 
express wi*h, arranged no performance* for this 
year; but there I* a proapect of aymphonlc per- 
formance*, under Wagner'a peraonal direction, being 
oriranited at Baireuth In 1681- Meanwhile, every 
effort 1* to be made for carrying out the resolution 
passed by the meeting, and a special rnmmitlec waa 
elected from among the member* of the Patron*' 
Association, the members of the said commit! 
being dlstrib 



rfou 



> Ger 



Fu>Ravc«. — A historical concert haa recently 
been held at Florence, and the programme, if it be 
correct, is of sufficient interest to be detailed, The 
first Item su, we are told, a prelude for the 
" auloa," an ancient Greek flute auppoaed to date 
450 veara before Christ. The next waa a "Cossack 
dance " for " IVondka," and two " Balalaika." 
Next came a love sang by Thihaut IV., King of 
Navarre 1201-1253, accompanied, we are told, by a 
harp of the time of the Troubadour*. Next came 
a enm-ra*. " Ladwig XII ." for four voices, by Jo* 
ouin de Pre., written in 1481 ; followed by a Vene- 
tlan ariette. "La Farfalla," by Bnxxola. Next 
came a symphony to the musical drama, " Sartt' 
Alesain," by Landi Salvalore, dated 1034, for S 
Amati violin*, 1 Goffullcr violin, 1 Hugger violin, 1 
Hugger viola da braccin, 1 Magglni viola alia, 1 
Gaspare da Sain viola da gnmba, 1 violin dated 
ltTKI. without name : 1 ancient harp, 1 archilmtt by 
Aloyaiua Maroncini. and one clavecin by Criatofori. 
After an Andaluaian King, the next itom of the 
,waa the "Macbeth" 



to Matthew Lock, with an orchcetra which included 
organ, flute, '2 ohot-a. 1 hautboia de chasac, a baa- 
soon, viola, bass viol, a serpent, and a virginal 
Aira by Moiart (from the " Nokc di Figaro ") and 
Filippi were followed by a cantata dated lou2, by 
Michael Jacnbi, of llrundenburgh, for four voicea, 
with accompaniment for a apinet, a i xakan, 2 Hutea, 
a bass flute, a cornet k bonquin, trumpet, violin, alto, 
viol de ganilaa, harp, cyiubala, and organ. A Rou- 
manian song. " S'a atiru asa de le»ne," by Cante- 
cclli, Komanb, was followed by the " Marehe de* 
Mousquctairr* du Hoi de France," by Lully, dated 
1077, and pcrform.-d by 2 liaulboya, a hunting haut- 
boy, hasaoon, serpent, and two drums. The air 
" Kathleen Mavuurnccn," for aome reason or 
another, came next, and waa followed by a duet 
from Rossini's " Zelniira," with accompaniment for 
cor'anglai* and harp ; a choral atudenta' *ong daled 
1537, a canon for four voicea by Martini, " Ruasiacbe 
Jagdmusik," by Varsi lick, daled 1751, for id art- 
ists ; and lastly, a Hungarian dance by Ciarda*. for 
Taigane orchestra. The concert was organised by 
Mesjsr*. Kraua, of Florence, who poaseaa one of the 
moat remarkable colleitioaia of ancient musical 
Instruments in the hand* of any private person*. 

Pauis. — Conservatoire (February 22): Sym- 
phony in F (Beethoven); Paternoster, unacrom- 
panied churua (Meyerbeer) ; Overture, "Giaour" 
(Th. GorWv); Chorus from " Arnnde " (Lulli);; 
Music to "Midsummer Night's Dream" |Menrlcla- 
aohn|. Concert Populaire (February 22) Sym- 
phony In D, No. 45 (llaydnl: Offertory IGounod): 
Violin Coeerto (Beethoven) ; " Kennease " IGixtar.l); 
Overture. "Freiachiiu" (Weber). Cbatelet Con- 
cert (February 22): Scotch Symphonv (Mendela- 
sohn); Fragments from Fourth Symphony (Telia i- 
kowsky ) ; Tarantelle for flute and clarinet 
(Saint-Sains) ; Andante and variations from Sestet 
(Beethoven); •• L'Arle'sleiine " (Bixct). Concert 
Populaire | February 2») ; Muaic to Goelhc's " Faust " 
Schumann). Chatelel Com-ert (February 2») : 
Symphony. D minor (Beethoven); S<-eond Violin 
Concerto (Max Bruch); Scenea Symphon»iues 
(Ditboial; Violin Suite (Haff); Fragnvcnts from 
"Dalila„|Ch. Irffevrel; Danae etpagnolca (Sara- 
sate) ; Overture, " Francs .luges" iBerlioi). c:ha- 
lelct Concert (March 7| : Symphonie fantaatique 
(Berllox) ; Divertisaement from " Le Hoi de Lahore " 
[MlMinrll ; Concerto for Pianoforte (Marie Jaell) ; 
Danae Macabre (Salnt-Saens); t)verture. " La Forxa 
del Destlno" (Verdi). Conservatoire (March 14| : 
Choral Symphony (Beethoven) : Hondo and Bour- 
ree from Suite in B minor I Bach): Overture, 
" Kurvanthe " |Weber|. Concert Populaire (March 
14): Symphony in A (Beethoven); " Wallenstein's 
Death," symphonic poem (d'Indy) ; PiaiH>forte Con- 
certo. A minor (Schumann) ; Kntr'aete from " Tra- 
viata" I Verdi); Overture. " Kurvanthe " (Weber) 
district Concert (March 14; " Is Tasse," Dramatic 
Symphony (B. Godard). Concert Populaire (March 
21): Italian Symphony I Mendelwohn) ; Fragment 
from " Prometheua " (Beethoven) ; Concerto Horaan- 
tique for violin (B. Godard) ; " L'Arle'aienne " 
(Bixetl; Overture, " Meistersinger " (Wagnerl. 
Ch»telet Concert (March 21) "La Damnation de 
Faust "(Berliox). 

Lkipsic — The Committee of the Gewandliaua 
Concerta have invited German and Auatrlan archi- 
tects to send in, before the .'list of next month, 
plana for a new concert-building. One prite of 
3,000 and another of 2,000 mark* will be awarded, 
respectively, to the best and the second-best plan. 
— At the Sladltheatre, /»jv6on/, by Paul Geialer, 
and l>u Biryrmtrittrrin row Srkondvf, by August 
Relssmann, are In active preparation, ami will 
shortly be produced. It is Intended to organise 
next season a cyclus of all Glik'k's operaa, and 
there are good grounda for believing it will prove 
aa aurccaiful aa the Moxart Cyclua. On the 24th 
ult., there was a concert which derived especial 
liwlre from the co-operation of Mad. Schurh-Proska 
and Mdlle. Bianca Bianchi. By the aide of these 
two ladies, llerr Robert Fi*cnofI, the young pianist, 
well-known aa prite-crowned pupil of the Vienna 
Conservatory, held hi* ground with diatinguiihcd 
honor. He performed composition* by Chopin and 
Liaxt. The local critic* praiae him for hi* excel- 



thovenl, and f$ra*l in fyypl (HanoV.'J. Second 
ilay: Symphony, No. 8 (Beethoven) . Andante for 
String-Band (Haydn); Dk Ka it, for aolo, chorua 
ami orcheatra (Hiller) ; Pianuforte Concerto (Schu- 
mann), played by Mad. Clara Schumann ; and 
" Whitsuntide Cantata" (S. Bach), Third day : 
Overture to f/V««ivtn (Schumann); Symphony in 
A minor (Mendelssohn); Violin Concerto (Bee- 
thoven), played by Hcrr Joachim; Overture to Utr 
Frtitrkiu, and aundry vocal aolo*. In addition to 

cella Sembnch, of the Theatre Royal, Dresden; 
Mdlle. Adele Aaman, of Berlin ; M- Henrik West- 
berg, of Copenhagen ; and Dr. Kraasa, of thia place 
are engaged. A new- and unpublished Iteyuitm, for 
aotoiala, chorua, and orchestra, by llerr Theodox 
Gouvy, was recently performed, under the com- 
poser'a own direction, at a concert of the Church- 
Muaic Association. A second performance took 
place a few days subsequently. 
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training and for already posaeaalng so 
,.,,-ct that great hnpea may be built on 
the further career of hi* eminent talent. He pro- 
this place to Berlin, with the object of 



giving 

Couwxa. — The nfty-aeventh 
of the Lower Rhine, under the direction of Ferdi- 
ruusd Hiller, will be held here at Whitsuntide. The 
following i* the programme, as definitely settled: 
Flrat day Overture, Z»r rfrs /iauara (Bee- 



MariAMB Clara Schcma!*!* is preparing a new 
and complete edition of the works of her drceaaed 
husband, a* alao a biography, enriched by the liter- 
ary remains of that great compoaer in the shape 
of letters, criticisms, essays, etc., (hitherto no» 
made known). Such a publication, coming from 
such a source, is sure of a hearty and unanlinoua 
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THE FIFTH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
It was a moat brilliant, grand, impressive open- 
ing on Tuesday evening. It is safe to say that 
tile general voice of one of the largest and most 
cultivated audiences ever assembled in the Music 
Hall pronounces it by far the moat perfect pre- 
sentation of St. Paul — or perhaps of any oratorio 
— that we have ever had in Beaton, Ami that i« 
almost tantamount to saying that, in many impor- 
tant respects, it came very near the mark of a 
model performance. It surely did so in the cho- 
rua work. The chorua seats were full, and the 
five hundred voice* (one hundred and sixty-two 

alios, ninety- 
wl thirty-six 
basses) were animated with one spirit and in 
admirable training, so that all wenl promptly and 
decidedly, with rich and musical tntrmble, and 
sensitively obedient lo the cunduclora baton in 
all point* of light and shade. This is equally 
true of Use sublime choruses : " Lord, thou alona 
art God," 14 O great is the depth, " '• The nation* 
are now the Lord'*;" of the bruad, smooth, 
richly-liarnionixci] chorale*, (which, though they 
may not show an «|ual polyphonic geniua with 
thai of Bach, are clearly modelled after him, and 
very happily, especially in the two to which Men- 
delssohn has given a figurative orchestral accom- 
paniment) ; of the sweet and lovely choruses, 
" Happy and blest," and " How lovely are Uva 
messengers ; " of the fierce, fanatical, vindictive 
outbursts of Use Jews : " Stone him to death," 
etc. (also after Bach, — those turba in thr a Passion 
Music); of the sensuous, light-hearted, flute- 
acrrnnpanicd cbnruaea of the Greeks; and of such 
expressions of pious, tearful tenderness aa : " Far 
1st it from thy path." If there were a few abort- 
comings anywhere, they are lost in tin- abiding 
memory of a glorious wlsole, jusl aa in any great 
mass of instruments and voices many slight dis- 
cords, necessarily existing, are practically swal- 
lowed up in ihe vast volume of lone waves, 
slblv, to be very critical, the addition of a i 
or more good ringing tenors would have made the 
balance still more perfect. 

Kipial praise belongs in candor to the orches- 
tra. Hards, if ever, have we heard a mora 
efficient body of seventy instruments. The noble 
overture, built on the groundwork of a chorale — 
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a complete work in itself, a« shown in two of the 
Harvard concerts — came out witli splendid life 
|r; and the accompaniments were always 
, us tlie tut required, always 
I sensitively true- The violin force, with 
in at the head, wa» of the 
honest, telling kind. The eontra-fagotto, rather 
a stranger to our concerts, made its pretence felt. 
The reeds and tlutes were sweet and true, and 
the brass, for which Mendelssohn gives splendid 
opportunities in St. Paul, rang out with refresh- 
ing and exhilarating challenge : " Uise up, arise ! " 
" Sleepers, awake," etc. Nor must we, in speak- 
ing of the accompaniment, forget the great organ, 
whose participation here and there, under the 
skillful hands of Mr. Lang, was very noticeable, 
and helped greatly to bring out the full intention 
of the composer. We understand that he had 
taken pains to procure from Germany Mendels- 
sohn's full organ score, and that we beard it for 
the first time on this occasion. 

The principal solo singers, both in recitative 
and song, proved equal to their exacting task'. 
The limpid, lovely quality of Miss Thursby', 
! soprano voice, with her finished, 
execution, fitted her well for the 
recitative was clear, artistic and 
expressive, and lier rendering of the great aria : 
" Jerusalem " and of that fresh and fragrant little 
melody, tlie Arioso: "I will sing of Thy great 
mercies," was delightful. Miss Thursby 's sinjring 
is that of a bird-like, happy, child-like nature, 
not a deep one : site was not made fur a grand 
singer, but surely for a most charming one. Miss 
Winant's rich and soulful contralto told to excel- 
lent advantage in the little that it had to do. In 
the fine aria : " The Lord is mindful of his own," 
she sang with true and tender feeling, and was 
most heartily applauded. Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
our great basso, always to be relied upon, always 
dignified and large in style, and of consummate 
ease and steadiness In execution, acquitted him- 
self nobly, as be always does ; but he hardly rose 
to the inspiration ,,f which lie has show 
capable sometimes ; there was a certain 
which needed to be lifted bv the buovant aoul 
within. 

Tlie chief honors were borne off by Mr. Charles 
R. Adams. For once lie was entirely himself 
again, his voice free from huskincss, and he im- 
proved the auspicious opportunity to show him- 
self the noble artist that he is. Those who heard 
him this lime, ran readily believe that this Boston 
singer has held the position of principal trnnr for 
seven years in the Imperial Upcra at Vicnna- 
In the recitative, of which he had by far the 
largest portion, he was admirable- The voire 
rang out clear, large, sweet and musical ; his dec- 
lamation was of the most positive and manly 
character, and his enunciation simply perfect. 
When it came to the great aria : " Be tin. it faith- 
ful until death," he rot* to something like true 
inspiration ; the effect was magical; every tone 
contained a wealth of fervor and of beauty, and 
the applause knew no bounds. The onlv draw- 
back with Mr.Adam. (when he i, In such 
voice) is that, like most possessors of fine natural 
he became a singer before Isecoming a 
) ; this was felt in several slips in tlsc con- 
certed pieces. 

On the beauty and the grandeur of tin- Ora- 
torio itself we need not enlarge here, having 
already expressed our opinion of it (very im- 
perfectly to be sure) as one of the noblest monu- 
luents of this form of Art-wurk, superior in some 
respects even to Elijah, in the " Notes " appended 
to the book of programmes. 

We have recorded a most auspicious opening 
of tike festival- And hens we are stopped at the 
thresliold bv tlie call to •• go to press," leaving the 
six remaining 



When this appears but two more will he 
left for those wlwi may be fortunate euough to 
procure seats at the eleventh hour. This after- 
noon, a miscellaneous concert, including two very 
noble and fresh, but short choral works, namely : 
Handel's Vlrtekt Juhilalr, and a sublime Quartet 
and Chorus by Sebastian Bach i besides a liberal 
anthology of vocal solos, none of them hackneyed, 
exhibiting each of the principal vocalists in 
things of their own choice. Finally, tomorrow 
i Sunday) evening, Handel's Oratorio of Solomon, 
whi» h has not been heard here for twenty-five 
years with Miss Thursby, Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
Miss Annie Cary. Mr. Courtney and Mr. John F. 
Winch, as soloists. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Cecilia. — The first performance here of 
Schumann's Maufred music, in the third concert of 
the season | April 21), Intrinsically considered, was a 
musical event second to no other of the year past. 
IntrinMtratltf, we say, for doubtless there liave been 
some things more exciting to tlie public curiosity 
and more widely appreciated. But the Man/red 
music is a thoroughly genial and original creation, 
fully worthy of the noble, although gloomy poem 
of Lord Byron, to which it is wedded. Every 
measure of the composition is full of beauty, while 
it reveals the deep sympathy of the I sick) musician 
with the morbid, introspective, misanthropic mood 
of the poet. In spite of its monstrous plot, the 
poem is full of poetic inspiration, and in spite of 
its faithful illustration of the text, the music is 
mint musical and full of exquisite enchantment. 
You cannot say that of much of live audacious and 
astounding " programme music " now in vogue. 

Hie few purely instrumental numbers of Man- 
frtd, which had been heard in several seasons of 1he 
Harvard Symphony Concerts, had prepared many 
of the audience to expect a rare treat from the 
whole work. These were : first, the wonderful over- 
ture, entirely mi jneri,, and inspired with the very 
mood and genius of Manfred — one of the moat 
remarkable overtures ever composed, — and yet. 
while so true, so holding the listener spell-bound to 
its mood, at the same time so beautiful, so glowing 
with at once the passion ami repose of art; and 
then, by nay of soft relief and sympathy with 
Nature's cheerfulness, the Entr'arte and the fairy- 
like accompaniment to the Ixrocalim of the H'itrk 
»/" the Alp4. These were finely executed by the 
orchestra, obedient to the baton of Mr. Lang, whose 
re-appearance after a severe attack of illness was 
the signal for hearty congratulation. 

All besides these three pieces consists partly of a 
few short songs and choruses of spirits, and partly 
of melodrama, th. orchestra f uruithlng a most deli- 
cate, suggestive, graphic accompaniment to a read- 
ing of portions of the text (this lime by Mr. 
Howard M. Tlcknor, who acquitted himself uf live 
difficult task with good judgment, dignity and taste). 
The short songs of the four spirits (see article on 
our first page) were well delivered by Miss Klla M. 
Abbott, Mrs. C. C. Noyes, Mr B. L Knapp, and 
Mr. A, F. Arnold. We can hardly conceive of a 
more lovely, soulful melody than that sung by the 
violins, etc., to No. 2, the Apfwaraxcr of a Heauti/nl 
Female Figure, with its delicate, breath-catching, 
syncopated accompaniment. Then come the four 
bass voices in the dark and heavy inuaic of the 
Incantation, which la very Impressive. But the 
cloud is almost immediately lifted by the scene of 
the Chamois Hunter, and the melody of the /{««- 
det -Facia*, played on the English horn (very beau- 
tifully by M. dc Rabat). 1°he contrast of its two 
tunes, one a musing, melancholy strain, the other a 
light, merry dance, is delightful, and recalls all the 
pastoral fascination of the Alps. 

Part II. opens with the Entr'acte and the Witrh nf 
the Alja piece already mentioned ; to that the whole 
middle portion of the work is sweet and light and 
graceful. And now we are transported to the dark 
abode of Ahriman and evil spirits. Their bynin 
before their master's throne forms the moat impos- 
ing chorus in the work, for first and second soprano, 
alto, tenor and baas. It has a gloumv and appall 
Ing grandeur, and It is a relief when the spirit of 



Astarte. Manfred's beloved, is i 
like tender melodramatic accompaniment to that of 
the form.-r "beautiful female" apparition. The 
musical conception (purely instrumental I of the 
whole interview is exquisite. 

Part HI. The Faust like soliloquy of Manfred 
in his chamber, hit address to the setting sun, his 
dialogue with the abbot, the grim apparition of the 
fateful spirit who comes to summon him away, it 
all made as expressive musically as a few sparing 
touches of melodramatic art can make it. The 
concluding cloister choruses, lUqu.em and El lux 
fter/tetua are Schumann's arbitrary addition to 
Byron's poem; but musically they are very beauti- 
ful ami church-like an style and feeling, ami they 
are very short- We must congratulate Mr. Lang 



lent presentation of so difficult a work. 

Whatever 'of gloom and depression the poetry 
and music of the Manfred left upon the audiencit 
was happily relieved by the short, and for the most 
part hopeful, joyful music of Max Bruch's cantata. 
Fair Ellen, of which the chorus work was rich and 
euphonious, and the solos were well rang by Mist 
Abbott and Dr Bullard. 

EnTKlrE. — Tlie fifth and last Chamber Concert 
of the second season took place at Mechanics' Hall on 
Thursday evening, April 22. In the expectation, 
prohnbly, nf larger things looming on ' - musical 
horizon, the attendance was nut as numrruui aa 
usual. But the programme was one of the u.' st 
inviting* and rewarding of the season ; and the 
interpretation, by the Beethoven Quintette Club 
{Messrs Allen. Dannreuther, Henry Hrindl, Rirtzrl 
and Wulf Fries) was equal, if not superior, to any 
we have had this winter. The programme offered 
two works of the first order: Chcrubini's first 
Quartet, in E fiat, and Mozart's Quintet in (J minor. 

The Cheruhini Quartet was indeed rcfreslilng 
after the many years during which we have not 
been allowed to hear it- It is a masterly work in 
all respects, whether of technique or poetic inspi- 
ration; full of melody, full of light, and symmetry, 
and progressive interest, and thoroughly plastic in 
form, tlie author's rare contrapuntal skill bring 
always subservient to spontaneous expression- The 
first movement (Introductory Adnoiv and AUrara 
ayitalo\ is a very clear, square, wholesome, vigorous 
and satisfactory piece of work. The ljxr.)ketta is 
remarkable for the richness and variety of its con- 
tents, always kept close to one leading theme which 
dominates the whole. It is a quaint, pregnaut, and 
enticing theme of considerable length Light and 
airy variations follow, the 'cello keeping silence, but 
evidently thinhnj very earnestly, for finally he 
breaks out in loud, angry running passages, carry- 
ing the tenor along with him, as much as to say to 
Ids comrades; "Enough of this dilettante 
with a noble theme I let ut have earnest 
From this point the four-part development 
richer and more complex to tbe end. (me of the 
variations forms a subslus-d and mystical sort of 
organ interlude, after which the figurative bast 
leads off again with double energy. The Scherao, 
a bewitchingty light and llfesome movents nt. shows 
that Mendelssohn was not the first to overhear the 
fairies. The Finale (AWsvyns assaij is kindred with 
the opening Allegro, awl rounds the Quartet to a 
symmetrical and brilliant close. We trust that we 
shall hear this Quartet oftener in future, and ita 
two sisters likewise. Still more enchanting wa* 
the much more familiar O minor Quintet of Moaart, 
as happy an Inspiration, and as flawless a model in 

It requires no description. Enough to say that it 



Ms B, J. Line's Two C-ostcehts. at Mechan- 
ics' Hall (April 1, and 2U.) filled every seat with 
eager listeners. The first programme opened with 
a repetition of tlie Trio in G minor by Ham von 
Bronsart, which excited so much interest last year. 
Mr. Lang had associated with him in its perform- 
ance, Mr. C. N, Allen, violin, and Wulf Fries, 'cello. 
The interpretation lacked nothing of spirit or dit- 
crimination, and the Impression which tbe work be- 
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firmed Tlie opening Allegro » intense and pas- 
sionate; the Scherzo < Vivace 1, tin in thrve-four 
riieasurt', ha* ft quaint, frolic humor; the Adagio 
ha* solemnity and grandeur, rather closely resem- 
bling <"liopiji"» funeral march in the beginning; anil 



The new Quintet by Goldmark has much to inter 
est one In (lit- two middle movements, at least: but 
those who liked the Rail thinp much, appear to 
have been hut indifferently pU-a»ed with tiiia- We 
will not judge without aimtltcr hearing. 



th* Finnic | Allegro agitato), 
tional. i» vigorous and effective. 

Next followed a flowery chain of ten short songs, 
sung an one number by Mr George l- Osgood. 
These were, three by Schumann: " Der Ilimmrl 
hat l ine Thranc gewcint," ■ Warum wills! du An- 
deTe fragen," and " Rose. Meer und Sonm-," three 
by Schubert : " Barcarolle,"" 11*" sic. hier gvwescn." 
and " Wohin "< Brook Songi; three 
Franr " Die Harmidr." " Sterne mil .ten guld'ncn 
F iisscben," and the Serenade ; one by Rubinstein : | 
" An sings the lark in ether blue." They are all I 
delkate and charming Kings, and Mr. Osgood »ang I 
rerr ■weetly, with great refinement uf expression, , 
only (no continually totin iw r , an that at tune* it 
set mi d but the delicate »hadow of a vokv yet no 
one better knows bow to let each song breallsc 
forth Iti own peculiar life 

A Sonata for piano and •cello, op. .12, by Saint- 
Sacna, wat played for the first tint* by Mr. Fries 
and Mr. I*ng. It is a clear, musician-like work in 
thw movement*, but ha» not left any marked Im- 
pression which we can recall But what woke 
ua all up to new life, dispelling all possibility of 
doubt about iu genial excellence and beauty, wa« 
the Concerto of Hach for four piftnofnrtea, with 
• tring accoinpanimrnl, given for the first time in 
America. It consists of three short movement* 
Moderato. Largo, and Allegro The fnur pianos 
were played by Mr. and Mra. YV. H. Sherwood, Mr. 
J. C. D Tarker. and Mr. Lang; and they did it 
roa amort. It is wonderfully interesting, not merely 
for in contrapuntal skill and learning, but for its 
fresh ideal beauty. After a number of long nun- 
positions of which one hardly knows whether he 
likes them or not, commend ua to a work like tbii! 
Mr. Lang's second programme was a> followa: 



[■concerts await notice. 



No. T, l>p. No. S Jew 

Millers Preltvlssnght", a cyel, uf tout 
The Youth — Allegretto 
The Mill -Allegro. 

Thr Miller's Daughter — Andante quasi 
I ureal — Allegro. 

proposal — AniUnUno quasi allegretto. 
Eve — Ylvsre. 
Llslemaim, F. Lislanuuw, T. Mullely, 
and A. lltlndl. 
"Mlocerobwis" Handel. 

'• SUntwae der Uebe " Schubert. 

" In Ate!, u .11, • " 

" Iwi Mai." lip. tl. No. 3 Frsns. 

" l.lebesbotsrhaft " Schubert. 

" Am Isuehlandce 
•• AoClmetlere" , . 
" Klllig* HMtla Paudero 
" Ue not so eoy, beloved child " 

■• l»r Una" 

Mr. VCm. J. Wtneb. 



I* Panscer-r. After the aliaorting Festival one 
v .n,„;-.. r, .;. tt..m musk ! « a lev. days: ' •' 
srason is by no mean* over Thr neat event of Interesit 
will be tlte p-«tpnrjcd performance ifor tbc first tune in 
Bnt.tc.nl of Berlioz's I KimwoOi.n <fe Favit, under the 
dlrecikin of Mr, B J Lang Thin will be neat Friday 
br Robert ' evening, May H, at the Boston Musk Hall With the 
fine orvlicalia of Is), the select chorus of 2S» mixed 
voice*, and snob soloists at Mrs. Hunipbrev-Allen. Mr, 
Win, J. Winch, Mr (Tareiue E. Huy. and Mr. Scble- 
atngT, and afler frenh telininvil, it cannot fail to be a 

SUCll^H. 

Un Saturdav evening (ISth), the aeromplisued young 
piaukt, Mr. Jollu A, Itcstoii. will gi>e a i-om-ert in 
Mechanka' Hall. Besides piano »ks from the works 
of Dvorak (newland N-hniunim. Mr. Prwb-n wUlplvy, 
ulth Messrs. DtinureiitlMr and Wulf Fries, a new Trio 
by the Biisslnn composer Napravnlk, and Mr. Win. J, 
Winch will contribute several songs. 

Next oimes, to the delight ot lovers of pianoforte 
inusle, Herr Joaefly, with the cliartnlng viollulat 
Adamowskl. Thay will glv* three eoncerta, in the 
Muvli: Hall, on Monday and Tuesday evenings, May 17 
and la, and en Sainnlav afternoon, May The first 
programme offers the K-flatTrlo, (>p. 100. by Schubert; 
Violin Solos: S'bc'Mi by Spobr. and (.livatiiui by Raff; 
Piano Solo Sthnmann's JfrMln lrtWHt; Songs without 
Words bv Mend. latohn, and " Venexlae Sapoli," (To- 
rut.teUi.1 by Unit, "KreuUer" SonaU; piano and 
vicriln. IKetbovcn. The second includes a piano and 
relUi SouaUi bv Knblnstein; Tiki III (I, Haydn; violin 
solo, " Zlgeuaer Weieeo." by Sarasate . for piano «*» : 
Mendelssohn's " Variatiims Serleuses," and ainalU-r 
things bv Scarlatti, KirnU'rger, Field, Schubert and 
Joseffv , flnallv, the great .Schumann gulntet. Op. 44. 
The third concert "ill open with a Quartet. In A, for 
piano and strings, by Moaart, and end with Huinmel's 
Septet with all lb* lustrumcnta. There will also be the 
.Sum Sncn* Variationa for two pianos on a theme by 
Beclhovrn, and a Romanve for violin by SainbSaens. 
Heir Joscffy's plntvo solos will Include the Chromatic 
Fantasl* and Fugue, a Faasepied and a Oavotte, by 
Bach, tindnvecbarai'tensiicpisxwby Llatt, — certainly 
a leni|Alng prognimme of the whole! 

Max Bmch's fWpsseus la to he repeated by the 
(Tecilia. with orchestra, on the evening of May 'M. 
Dates of eoncerta of the Apollo and the Boyl 
will be found In our Calendar. 



work that interests and holds the attention of the lis- 
tener throughout. The Adayia irppasJlomUo, although 
a very pleasing movement, Is not what ita name would 
lead us toe»T"vt, «nd the Schrrxo la Haydn all or«r. 
Th« rkislng movement, however, is a piece of work 
with whk-li th* composer mav well lie antnified. The 
whole denotes correct theoretical study and careful 
treatment. 

Mr Jones, who is an miudmi of ihe Peabody Con- 
aerv atorv , is, I believe, a Bostonlan by birth, and left 
here some months ago to take op hla residence. In 
Boston. C. F. 

May 3. — The season of Svmphony eoncerta closed 
on the34thult.,atlh«r-eabodyl 
lowing programme: 
Symphony C minor. No. I. Work S. 




». Jewish Trilogy. W 
In Paris, overture. ■ 



[For vlolcs.oe.Uo I 
....... Aager Haaterik. 

Mr, H. Grsin. 

ark ly. Par orebsstra. Composed 
- LajsisaUt. — Slufonla trlcaifsle. 



. list. 





Quartet, played here om e before in a Ettt«r|N> con- 
cert, improved much on acquaintance. Sot because 
it is a " programme " Quartet, and not constructed 
on thg classical model, but because most of the mu- 
sic of its six movements, or its cycle of six pieces, 
in spite of passages both sweet and passionate. 

> us feebly sentimental and not seldom 
r ; it Lacked the wholesome stimulus of good 
music; its sentiment seemed artiflclal. But 
many liked it, and we may be wrong. 

Mr. Winch waa in excellent voice and sang with 
fervor, with artistic finish, and with line exprvasiun. 
Especially happy was he in the Handel arias. The 
two by Schubert were particularly delicate and 
lovely, and the two by Franx were like fresh little 
wildflowers of melody, set in charming aecompani. 
ment, aa nature sets her flowers amid exquisite sur- 
roundings- These were ill delicate and tender; 
but a stronger breexe sprang up in the songs by 
Rubinstein, to die down again to a dead level in the 
" Cemetery " air by Saint Saeus 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bvi.Tiwoi.r., April 19. — The Seventh Peabody Sym- 
phony Concert, on the 10th iwL, 



,A 



The "Heoteb." 

No. I Work. SB. 
Falk-Auerbaeh.) 



The novelty of the evening was Mr lLunerik's 'c 
Romance, one of tbc few compositions foe that I 
ment that are within the grasp of every 'cello player 
of any pretensions, and at the same rime safl 
scientilic to make them i uteres! lag to the i 
The theme is sUnple and pleasing and Ibe Ita 
tation kt done m the tnoel charming manner. On 
MVuda£ evening the " Liederkmna " choral society 
gave a complete and quite successful rendering 
Ha, .In s freolion to a large and much deli-bled audi- 
ence. 

The Peabody chorus class, which baa been under 
tialning during the season by Protestor Frktx Flncke, 
the new vncal inslrucUir. aoprarod in a concert at tba 
Institute on Saturday last. The selections embraced 
the choruses "Come gentle spring" and "The hear, 
ens are telling ' ' twin rlaydn's .Seasons and Creoffrm ; 
an .Ire reran from Moaart (song altiintprJla] and the 
"Hallelujah" cbonia from the Mtuiah The bal- 
of the pnigranune was nwle up uf recitatives 
and airs from the f.Veotfon and the Afrasian, sung by 
Miss Antonin Henns, Miss HenrletU Hunt, and Mr. 
Franx Remmeru; and the overture and pastorale from 
Ihe JfeasiuA, played by the Peabody string i 
who also supported the chores In the aem " 
above. Tbc work accomplished by Pro 
with the voices at the Peabody Conservatory during 
one short season kt very surprising: and on Saturday 
he had an opportunity not only of showing hla skill as 
a chores director, hot also gave evidence of hla abdhtr 
In handling an orchestra hastily brought together and 
with very little time at comniAnd for rehearsing. Mr. 
Finrke has done a great deal of good here during the 
past winter by hW active interest In our choral ancle- 
ties, and by Infusing much life and energy bxto cbonia 
music generally, through hbt example as director of the 
Peabody choir and Wednesday club chorus i 
efforts will doubtless bear good fruits bj 
a more lhelv interest in oratorio musk next s 

A fitting cloae to this letter will be a resume of the 
works produced at the Peabody.lnaUtnte during the 
both at lite Symphony and at the Student's 



A mamtni,' U,«M 1 »i«« »«*ss4.- 

(MkHKUsaltaraldi.i 
i f , * r lure to the Uwnlsh drama " Klgn HIIL" 
Woes: 100 



Ft. Ktihlau. 



On last Saturday the laet of the seventeen Chamber 
given, with the following programme: — 

Work 1. 

Kdwia A. Jonas, ex-Student. 

jiiigm saw in in jfnr*- -- in — 1 — *• — ****~^ p»»s«s. 

Aorgo, rufa,alUtro rlrare. 
(Messrs. Flncke, Allen, Sehaefer, ami JiuagauHtsl.) 

Mlgnon. Song with pisao F>. Llast. 

lMU> Marl Kelly, sludsut o* the Conservatory, gnu year.) 
Sfirilig j*ong. fri^a the opera 7'*e t'o/twrie, . R. Wsguer. 
(Mr. II. Olaas. student of the Conservatory, erst year.) 

inaao Quartet, O. iwinor. No. I Mosart. 

For piano, violin, viola and 'cello. 
(Miss Esther Murdoch, stodenl of the Conservatory, second 
yaar, Messrs. Fltseae, Scbaefer, awl JsusgalckeLl 
The quartet by Mr. Jones, which waa played here for 
the second lime in public. Is a a ork containing much that 
la highly creditable to live application of the yoting cotu- 
I poser. We cannot, of course, expert to find anything 
1 strikingly original In the Opus No. 1 of a young com- 
' poser ; and Mr. Jones's maiden effort does not afford 
anything strikingly original. But In melodious and 
harmonic treatment, and In Ihe artistically wrought 
fnga In the last movement, it must be put down as a 



riAKiDT BYHTHOnr t-aacstarta. 
Works performed during the fourteenth season, urrmui, 
■i. Symphony, C minor, No. J, (twice), . . Beethotea. 
». Leonora Overture, C. No. J. 

e. Sonata Appssssonala, V minor. Work ST. Forplaao. 

Mme. Naanette Falk-Auerbash. 
a. FragTvieiits from the " 
e. The Rowan Carnival, 

Psrfonned twice, 
a. Piano Compoaltloos. Works IS, W, K. . 

Moss. Jails Hive-King, 
a. Piano Compositions. Works tl, J», U. 

Mat, Teresa Carreno. 
Selavonk Rhapsody, D. No. I. Work it 
Symphony, C minor, No. I. Work a. 

Sones, »llh plana. 

Miss Fanny Kelli«g. 




Anton Dvorak. 
Niels W. Cade. 
. Edvard Orieg, 



Miss >nita Baraldl. 
Jewish Trilogy. Work 1». For ore* 



». Ponrlb Norse Salte. t>. Work 21. 
c. Concert Komsnce, I>. Work n. V 
orchestra. 

Mr. R. Green. 

Bald of the Vikings. Overture to a Nerve drams. Work 

Ji " 
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. No.*. Fr. U—L 



Mis. Mlaa BaraldL 
ay, A minor, No, X The 3ci> 
acerto, (1 mini*, No. 1. 
Mine Nanaette Falk-Auerbsch. 
e. Aridanle o Rondo, fi 
scribed for piano. 



y, C, No. 2. (twice). 
. Work. ». JS, a. 
Mr.TbaodmJ. 
e. Soup, with piano. Worka «, 17, IB, 33, 12. 

MlM Henrietta Becbe. 
Symphony, A. minor, No. 2. Work 4B. . C. Sslnt-Sncna. 
The Millar. Pretty Oaafbur. Work 28. . Ft. Schubert. 
Mr. Frana H.iiunerta. 



.V Pralnda and Fugue. No. .1, C .harp major. 

(Wall Tempered Ctsrlchord.) 
Loure, from 3.1 V'celtn .ulte. C. major. 



.Op. 7 



No, I, B major, 

No. 2, C a* 

No. J. P .harp major. 

.V Auadera Volk.leben, Op. I* .... Fdwarit (Irleg. 
No. 1. Auf den Barfeo, Inn the Mountnlna,) 
No. 'J, "Norwegian Brutal Party onmlng by," 
No. 3, Aim dam Carnsvsl. 



" Walilesrauseh. 
Slnh Hungarian 



>," (Forest Mar 
Hhapaodta. 



IJSIt. 



Interest. Ilia prlre composition nf Mr. Dudley 
Hire is the programme !» full, with the 



Clii teste Burg," B 

(Adapted for performance by Theodore Thomas.: 
Mb* Annie B. Norton. Mis. Annie Louisa Cary. SU. 
Halo Cnnipaiiinl. Mr, Myron W. Whitney. 
Orchestra, (»gen. 
Symphony, C 
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Chicaoo, April 30, inn. —Oar musical season In 
quickly passing away, and too attention of aJI those 
interested iu musk la being oiled to Cincinnati aud 
Boston, where the great festliab are to be given. A 
Dumber of onr representative musical people will go 
to these festival! from thla city, and in the mean time 
our own season will come to nu early close. Since my 
but letter to the Journal, we have had the pleasure 
of hearing the following One programme! of 
fort* music from Mr. William 11 
1st. of your city. 

raoaaAatna l 

1. Chromatic Fantaale and Kugua . . 

(Arranged by II. v. flulo 

2. Adanta and Variations, F nilu« 
». I . ilai .... C ma> 

. IT 

.|4ien tsstlsebun.il 

e. Sehr Lengasm, durehweg lets* so halten. 

«- " I* Flteuns," op. 1ST, No. 2 .... Joachim Half. I 
a, Barcarolle, No. «, O major Kubtnatela. 

Vala. Caprice, F. Oat . 

" Etna. Fa.net Outarure." 

lArranged by row Below.) 
i. " Sptanerllad," (from " Flying Dwleaaasa"), Wagner 
" Ixfcsngrin'* Vsrersl an Kiss," 

" Isold.'. Love-death," (Finale of " Traatan * Inside "), 
(Arranged by Uaat.) 



rmnoasMMK n. 
I. II rand urgae Fantasia and Fugue, CI minor . 

*. - Lour.," o major ^arr^Tron. 3d Vcelto anlte,) 

J. Eight I lode. 

Op. 10, No. 4, C •harp minor, (Allegro eon faooo.j 

Op. 10, No. J, K major, (Onto ma Don troppo,) 

Op. », No. a, n i.i nuvjor, ,m alitha,) 

Op. ». No. T, Calvary minor, (Adagio SoMenuto.) 

Op. 1*. No. », O tat major, (on the Mack ken,) 

Op. No, 10, B minor, (Legato oclaraa,) 

Op. 10, No. II. E gat major, (Arpeggio chorda,) 

Op. ML No. 11. K minor (left band .tad,). (AIU> 



The tnak of playing three such pmgrnmmea will ha 
appreciated by any plnnlst or cultured amateur that 
giancea over them. II la a great pleasu«e for ua to 
have yearly visile from Nr. Sherwood; for the examplc 
of bb tine plnying in enough to incite n bealthy eiuu. 
lotion among our home pianist*. The benefit to pupil, 
of such artistic Interpretation, a* Mr. Sberwood give., 
b beyond calculation. Our home |vLtyera realize thl», 
and many a line teacher ha. Iu. toted upon bla class 
attending the recital, of thla arliat. In the Unit place. 
Mr. Sberwood .how. the .Indent what lovely tone, can 



(Adapted for performane. by 1 
Mlaa Annie Loulee Cary. Mr. Fred Harvey. Mr. Myron 1 
Whitney. 







,, A major, No. I 
ken," Op. 44, 
" Noa par llbidlue, ma par j 

(Uoaardo Brunl. Vila dl Danle.) 
• No. I. " Kaaaandra." '• Main Buhla war 
«r] und er bat mlcb Mhr gallebt I " 

(Alarkyloa, Agamemnon III*.) 
No. 2. Die Zauberla. (The I 
a. Ktudaa Symphouluuea. Op. 1J, 
,XU 1 



Field. 



I Social. FaUietiqua, Op. U 
2. " Ballade, A fiat Op. 41, . 
Nocturne, F .harp Op. It, 
, A gate 




Cbopin. 



agement of akillfnl hand.. Tlie tune ia never forced, 
nor la aenaaliuuAliani Indulged lit, .imply to produce 
au effect. It I* boneat work, manifesting the idea, of 
n sincere musician. Art seem, to be a controlling in- 
fluence, and tlw) feeling of a soul attuned in mu.lc, i« 
mniilfeetrd in all he doca with his instrument, lie 
will make it ring in very tenderness through a dreamy 
noclume of Chopin'*, ur become heroic and grand in 
the jiofiinalar, while in the Ktuitrt .VymjMumourj ol 

the hearer'into the Influence of the sublime. To the 
pianoforte student the advantages derived by batea* 
ing understanding!)- to such artistic playing as Mr. 
Sherwood's are of more value than a number of les- 
sons from a good tear her. For while wo have a large 
number of careful and fine instructors in the land, the 
number of pianists who can play as grandly as Mr. 
Sherwood ia .mall the world over. As I watch the 
improvement made by this gentleman, year by year, 1 
can but reallte that if the opportunity for practice, and 
development, is afforded hint, that he will rank with 
the greatest pianists in the world, even with the most 
famous of our day. He Is young and earnest, and by 
bis early mastery of his instrument has shown his 
talent, and I have Bo doubt that in a few years his 
artistic playing will win for him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Tlie great need no favors from the public, they 
command recognition by the very force of their 
powers So I think it will he with Mr. Sberwood, if a 
fitting opportunity Is given him for development. 1 
know that no American pianist has the rank In the 
public favor that Mr Sherwood holds In oar city to- 
day. And he won his bold upon na by simply mani- 
festing his annar skill as a highly intelligent pianist; 
one who plays from the heart. 

On Tuesday evening last, the Oermanla Mamreachor 
gave a testimonial concert to Mr. Helatka, their con- 
ductor. They had an orchestra of fifty men. and tbo 
chorus numbered one hundred voices. Mlas Helens 
Uelatka. and Mr. nebulize were the nolo vocalists. 
The programme contained the symphony in B flat, of 
Schumann; " Becalmed at Sea," for chorus and orches- 
tra, by Fisher; Aria from the Mayir F C'/.fs, Mozart, 
sung by Mlas Belatka ; setvetiuos from opera of 
•' Artnln," lluffmasnn ; Andante and variations, from 
•'■<■»: I Sepluor, Beethoven ; scene from Taiinhanser, 
for chorus ooloa, aad orchestra; "Cnjua Anlinam," 
Hi swim, song by Mr. Srhulue ; and the Urand Finale to 
Nirnti, of Wagner. Al a glance one may see that the 
selection were ambitious. In many reepects tills society 
haa made g rent besd way, and In others it has much to 
learn. Its conductor tries to faring out good music, 
and the works nf the new school ate studied most 
enlhuabastically. In this note it is Impossible to more 
llian mention the concert, and to wish the society that 
siaoceaa that merit deserves. C. II. B. 



Mlasa Soleaata, T> major, op, 123, .... 
Sopranos: MUs Amy SUerwtu, MIh Annie B Norton. 
Alto.: Mis. Annie t-owlss Cary. Mis. Emma Crsnrb. 
Tenors: Signer I- Csmpaaint, Mr. Harvey. 
tUMua: Mr. J F. Rudolpbseu, Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 





NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

CiNciMHATt. As the Triennial Boston Festival goes 
out, the Biennial Cincinnati Festival comes In. It 
will bo held, for four days. May 1H, 19, » and 31. 
Theodore Thomas will direct It, The chorus will be 
very large, the orchestra much larger than we have 
had here, The programme is rich and varied, con- 
taining one famous work of prime importance never 
yet beard In this country: the great jfian 5ofcnnls. in 
D. of Beethoven; also a novslty that will 



i iv.rtur. , " T 

Aria, 

MUs Annie Louise Cary. 
symphony. No. 3, C minor, op, gT, , . . 

The Tower of Babel 

(Sacred opera In one set.) 
Slgnor Caanpenlni, Mr. ,f. F. Kudolnhaen. Mr. 

Whitney. Cborua, Orehsstra, Organ. 

rot-BTH smut 

Scenes from Ltrngfcllow*. ■' (lolden Legend." 
(Prise composition I 
tOm Annie B. Norton. Mr Fred Harv.y, Mr. J. F. Ru- 
dotpbeea. Chorus, Organ, Orchestra. 

rrrerture. King Lear, op. 4, Berlins. 

" Pie Ooerterdaemmeruna," Act Third, . . . Wagner, 
(Scene I. The Rhine Ttaughlers; Siegfried. Scene II. 

Siegfried; Hagen; tiuntber; Warriors.) 
Mis. Amy Sberwln, Miss Annls B. Norton, Mis. Emma 
Crunch, Slgnor Haw Caiupanlnl, Mr. J. F. Uudolphseo, 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, and other.. 
Zadok, the l'rteat, CoeoiuUloa Anthem, . . , Handel 
Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ. 

The sale of season tickets Is said to have been 
mormon., having yielded, up to Saturdai 
SX'.ikki, of which over S7.000 was for [ 
auction miles. Over 3,000 seats bad been secured for 
tbe season, and the prospect wa< that the total receipts 
would reach $75,000. Tbo orchestra will be on the 
following grand scale: lint violins, »; second do,, 
311; violas, 30. violoncellos, 10; doable basse*, IK; harps, 
4; flutes,*; oboes, i, English horn, l;clariueU, «; bass 
clarinet, 1; bassoons, 3, contra bassoona, 1; horns, H; 
cornets. 3; baas trumpet, 1; trumpets. 3; tenor trom- 
bones, 3; bass trombone, 1. tuba, 1; drums, cymbals, 
etc. Total, US. 

It was a most agreeable surprise to many mimical 
people gathered at a Handel and Haydn rehearsal, a 
couple of weeks ago, to recognize tbe genial face of 
Beethoven's biographer, our old friend Alexander W. 
Thayer, who has returned on a short leave of absence 
from bio laborious post of duty as American Consul at 
Trieste. He haa held tlial place for .liteen years, 
and now the poor stats of but health, compelling the 
suspension of the fourth and last volume of his Bee- 
thoven, b what leads him to seek rest and recreation 
among his old friends at home. Everywhere he Is 
most cordially welcomed ; he was fur years a member 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, and* probably no 
one has more keenlv enjoyed the festival than Mr. 
Thayer. He ■ peaks enthusiastically of our , 
singing compared w ith most that he has heard in I 
Vienna and other German cities. In Trieste, of c 
he lives in musical banbhment aim 



Madame Constance Howard, the pianist, of New 
York, who was heard here with Interest in one of Mme. 
(apptani'N concerts, and who is highly commended .by 
Mr. W. 11 Sherwood, hao recently played at Andover, 
Mass, , In three Piano Rnrttabi under the direction of 
Mr. 8. M. Downs. In one of these, Mme. Howard 
played tbe A minor Prelude and fugue by Bach In 
Liszt's arrangement; the Beethoven Sonata, "Leo 
Adieux,'' etc.; tbe Finale to Schumann'. Etudea synv 
fiAon lO/wea.- tbo CttKoefdlr of Chopin, with second 
piano accompaniment, besides many « mailer .elections 
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BOSTOX, MA V 23, /SHo. 

Catered it tlie Post Oftee st !!<*»'.■ in is seoond clnia r 



All III' nr/.rfr< not trtrliUil tu 
BWVSifj arriJJni/i.r It. a Jsansal 

MMalfa «vci.i,7.i(»i If HMwamx, HHiM * c..., 
*.»<.•", ,w.u«. /Vi.-r. m <xni« <■ natar . »-• <o /w peer. 

m »M».m *„ CtUL Pill rrrit, K. WV.f .Vfrarf, A. 
WlUIHt * C ... iJj H-<ut<ii;,r°» Jifrwf, A. K. LoklMi, 
nt W.uJin^f-*. .««**, .in./ A„ M* /'.Ui.s.r. i» .War r.irt 
t» A. ll«JMl)i., .In.. « I'maia Squarr, axil tfulMMflOM, 
Mr. ri is * c>... >l MOT Ptnst , iaa rKtiadrlphin 6j. W. H. 
B.xrs ft (/at < A,./„ui .Vrra»(. •* CSJoipi <y Ike ClU- 
i AOO Ml»le OOHPJUIT, SO .V/.tf< Sfrerf. 



SCHUMANN'S MfSIC TO LOUD 
BYRON'S " MANFRED." 



[CixiatluAml (r»ll> p»te T4.) 

We descend now into the nether world,— 
into the hull of Ahriman. He sits on hi« 
throne, a hall of lire ; the spirits sing n hymn 
to him. 

When the spirits of the loner world offer 
a hymn of praise to their master, heaven and 
earth tremble. To make this palpable to 
sense required the unfolding of great lone 
masses. Accordingly, the orcli.-j.tra is 
strengthened by instruments of brass and 
of percussion, and this mightily resounding 
body is Ittited with the singing chorus. Re- 
production of the text in the garb of musical 
thought frequently suggesU iuelf ; for exam- 
ple, at the words : " Aud a tempest shakes 
the sea." Illustration of the text through a 
iliar tone color may perhaps be recog- 
l in the entrance of the tuba, when the 
chorus sings : " His shadow is the Pesti- 
lence." In the voice jia.ru greet animation 
u reached by the rapid setting in of one part 
after another in free imitation. The total 
impression which this hymn produces is a 
powerful one. It is not the quantitative mass 
of the resounding material that lakes hold of 
ui ; it is the grandiose plan on which it is laid 
out, and the broadlv painted working out of 
the idem that draws us within its magic spell. 

The Partw and Nemesis appear, on their 
part also, showing their allegiance to Ahri- 
man. Then Manfred enters. In the ensu- 
ing dialogue, in which the spirits try to com- 
pel him to bend the knee before Ahriman 
and worship him. the chorus mingles twice 
more, — episodes of a few bars, expressive of 
the rage that has taken possession of the 
spirits that an earth-born mortal should pre- 
sume to intrude into their domain. This re- 
lates to the words of the text : — 

" Prostrate tbvsrM and thv condemned clsy, 
Child of um Earth, or dread the I 



patiicd by a sad and plaintive melody; only 
at the end of each of its two sections do we 
find the addition of harmony i even the sup- 
port of any liass is wanting to the first meas- 
ures. With the closing chord the shade of 
Asturte rises up. A fragment of the same 
melody is presently brought again before us, 
when Nemesis leu Manfred entreat Asturte 
to speak. The entreaty fails. Manfred 
begins : — 

"Hear me. hear iua, — 
Astarte ! my beloved * speak to inc. 

.... Thou Invrdst me 
Tax. much, a« I hired the* : we were nut nude 
To torture thus eflrh oilier, though It were 
The deadliest sin to love nsjrr hare lovist. 
.... I would hear yet otvre before 1 perish 
The voice whirh was mr muslr,— sprjik to mo ! " 

The passions rest, the anguished heart sues 
for forgiveness, which only love can vouch- 
safe. This mood seizes Schumann. lie 
chooses the song form. Mild, lovo-brcathing 
tones, deeply, warmly fell, press to the heart ; 
it is the language only given to the poet by 
the grace of God to *|>eak. Tlie answers of 
Astarte are not pointed, although the accom- 
paniment, with her ap|>earance, grows some- 
what more lively. Softly, as it began, the 
song dies away, in faint lustre mirroring the 
newly found peace of soul. Before the spirit 
of Astarte vanishes, we recognize the same 
motive which we have met already in the over- 
ture, and which was there characterized as 
the expression of a melancholy, milder mood. 

With the words, Fare ye well ! " Man- 
fred leaves the lower world, and while the 
orchestra intones a short 
stands related to the hymn, the 
concludes. The third leads us into Manfred's 
castle. The spirit world lies behind us; 
Manfred has renounced it, and now, with 
firm eye, meet* the approach of death. The 
powers of hell have refused ; heaven he has 
closed against himself; he gives himself back 
to the earth. Peace comes over him. Let 
us consider in what way Schumann musically 
illuslrates this new sense of repose. The 
movement is based upon the following mo- 



! 

Tear him I., pieces l" 
I the ruler of the lower world open* 
his mouth to speak (it is done in a few 
words), the brazen throaU of tho trombones 
and tuba do not fail. 

But silence now, ye trumpeU, silence, ye 
drums ; it does not become you to take part 
in the conversation ; it demand* the soft 
whisperings of muted strings in order that 
she, who alone is able to drop balm into the 
wounded heart of our hero, may appear.- 
Astarte! The elegiac mood pomes to the 
Words of Nemesis arc aeco: 



It is introduced by "the first violin; the 
violoncello follows in free imitation; in the 
last measures, where flutes and bassoons as- 
sociate themselves with the string quintet, 
the beginning of the motive is elaborated in 
the most ingenious manner. That this mil- 
ht bears in iuelf the expression of 
great tenderness, must certainly be recog- 
nized ; but it first acquires iu true worth 
through the accession of other very inde- 
pendent voices. The employment of the 
strict (gebundenrn) style of writing evidently 
shows with what a fine feeling the right tone 
was hit. 

•' Peace to Count Manfred ! " With these 
words the Abbot of St. Maurice introduces 
himself. In the first conception of the poem 
he was depicted as intolerant and hard. By 
the advice of his friends, Byron concluded to 
it, an, 



truly pious priest. That the poem gained by 
the alteration is clear enough. 

The text of the third part affords hut sin- 
gle motncnU which are adapted to melo- 
dramatic tr.-atn.i-ut. But with wise judg- 
ment even these are confined to a narrower 
selection, and the music gradually recedes into 
the background, as indeed it assumes the sec- 
ondary role in the whole drama, making it- 
self auxiliary to the sister Art. The music 
fits itself in aphoristically, when Manfred in 
his monologue takes leave of the sun. The 
design is unmistakable that the spoken word 
here, even more than in other places, shall 
hold the upper hand, and so the music steps 
in only in single phrase*. Only in the last 
ten measures does it he<-orne self-dependent ; 
I allude to the wonderfully beautiful succes- 
sion of harmonies which accompany the set- 
ting of the sun and Manfred's " He is gone : 
I follow." 

We draw near the catastrophe. Tlie form 
of the Evil Spirit rises, at first indistinctly, 
but always coming out in sharper outline. 
Willi the summons of the Spirit, "Come! 
'l is lime ; mortal, thine hour is come. 
Away!" are coupled deep-lying chords of 
the wind-instruments, which thrill to tlie mar- 
row of our bones. Other spiriu appear ; a 
prickly figure in the string instruments intro- 
duces them: first softly, then more strongly, 
the trumpets take up the transition to the re- 
chord of C minor. » I spurn ve back," 
Manfred; the 
run fvrlistimo: — 




The hand ot death h^lt^tai not J oars ! * 

The demons disappear. Plaintively the 
violins sound a triplet passage ; the orchestra 
unites in a chord of the seventh. Do we not 
seem to perceive a question here addressed 10 
Fate? 

Organ tones resound from the distant clois- 
ter ; the roquictn is heard. As said before, 
this text is not contained in the poem. Byron 
would not have refrained from a sarcastic 
smile had he seen this appendix, and one 
must confess that iu interpolation is hardly 
justifiable. It completely contradicts the 
poem ; it repudiates the dogmas of the Cath- 
olic Church, since for one who rcjecu iu 
blessings out of hand no requiem is sung. 
Involuntarily one associates the present priest 
with the cloister hymn ; the assumption that 
the requiem might be for another is too im- 
probable. If Schumann had placed this song 
in the orchestra, instead of assigning it to the 
choir and organ, an image would have arisen 
more appropriate to the situation. One can 
ouly suspect that the composer had in his eye 
not only a peculiar musical, but also a theat- 
rical effect. And this he has reached in the 
fullest measure. In what precedes, the pas- 
sions are stirred up in such a manner that it 
requires a soothing antithesis, which cannot 
express itself better than in a church-like, 
soft conclusion. As a piece of music, the 
requiem is worthy of special consideration. 
It is wrought out as a double canon. So- 
prano and tenor on the one hand, alto and 
, sing each a 
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octavo. That tin- strictest and severest mu- Tin- narrow range ami similarity of character 



sieal form, that of the canon. U able also to 
interpret moments of the highest tragedy, in 
provetl by the Itisl measures here. One voice 
after the other disappears ; only one main- 
tains its place, until it too i» cliinih, and dying 
Manfred with it. The spirit* of life for>ake 
him one after another; one still lingers; thin 
vanishes.— ihon too art dumb I 

" Et lux per^elva luetal tit.'" 

If vre let this music in its collective impres- 
sion pas* once more before our mental eye, 
we cannot fail to recognize in it one of the 
most significant tonc-crratioits. It contain* 
so many salient moment*, that an enumera- 
tion of them would be useless : the heart and 
kernel of its excellence lies perhaps in its 
successful union with the jKX-m. The poetry 
of this, as well as the mystery, had to be 
transferred to the music, and who could have 
been better qualified to perform this than 
Robert Schumann ? A great admirer of Jean 
Paul, and highly romantic himself, he had 
already shown in earlier compositions that 
the musical representation of the marvellous 
came natural to him ; and all too frequently 
we meet in him a certain nervous tendency to 
measure such material with hi* own mood. 
Sympathetically he becomes absorbed in the 
poet ; he follows him wherever the path may- 
lead, through hush and briar, over rocks, and 
smooths many a rough place in the jioem 
through the tenderness of his harmonics. 
He thrills us in the expression of despair; in 
that of dejection he moves us almost to tears. 
Wherever the music lend* itself to the spoken 
won), the latter is the gainer ; he raises melo- 
drama to an art form. 



peculiar to four-part male singing must pro- 
duce monotony in the couch- of any long com- 
position, and the monotony will be felt most 
acutely in a ma.-* »hen heard in n concert- 
where, without the help of religions 



used with a dislingui 
gramme comprised onl 



A LISZT-IAN l'HOCKAMME. 
(Fran u» Mm Fnie /TsMf.' VImuss.) 

An attraction of an unusual description 
characterized the Extraordinary Concert given 
by the Society of the Friends of Music on the 
evening of Good Friday. List! was to be 
seen — Liszt, standing at the flower-adorned 
conductor's desk, and holding in hi* hand a 
small conducling-slick, which he occasionally ; music follow 
hed air. Tin- pro- 
three compositions, 
all by himself: a Vocal Mass, then Die /dealt 
(a symphonic poem), and, lastly. Die Glueten 
drr Stratsburotr Miinster. A man certainly 
requires a deeply contemplative and Passion- 
Weekish frame of mind to sit out a concert 
and listen while an entire mass i» being per- 
merely by men's voice* with organ 
Among the very unusual 
Jasses for the execution of 
which in the concert-room a good justification 
may be found, most decidedly nolwdy will in- 
clude thU Vocal Mass of Liszt's, deficient as 
il i* in all orchestral adornment. It* proper 
place is undoubtedly the church, and the 
work might have been written specially for 
one of those rigorously conducted sacred insti- 
tutions (like the Sixtine Chapel, in Rome, or 
All Saints', in Munich), where all instrumcn* 
tal accompaniments are on principle excluded. 



seek only wius.ea. edification. The powerful 
organ accompaniment, which in Liszt's Mass 
progresses with the mt lofly, proves a 
fid acquisition ; employed sparingly, 
much as possible alternating and 
with the chorus, it would work better. When, 
however, the organ, with all its stoja bluster- 
ing forth, over-rides the melody, it changes 
the monotony from simple monotony to deaf- 
ening monotony. The most agreeable effect 
is produced by the ' Kyrie," which is naturally 
roundod without being cummunplare, devout 
without straining after symbolitii-ation. Dut 
the composer cannot, it is true, suffer this 
simplicity long; he soon seeks in the accumu- 
lation of striking modulations to atone for the 
instrumental opportunities he renounces, and 
some of these (in the • Agnus Dei." for exam- 
ple) are among the most abrupt and ungrate- 
fill ever confided to the intonation of singers 
not - infallible.' Whether the Mass and the 
compositions which followed transported or 
merely satisfied the audience, or actually 
wearied them, we cannot decide. That is a 
tion not to lie determined when Liszt's 
"tions are rccommcmh-d by the magic 
of his own personality. His power of fasci- 
nation is undeniable ; very many among the 
audience listen with imlifferf m-e, or more 
probably dissatisfaction, hut their eyes are 
fixed on LUxt, and — they applaud. 

With Die Ideate, a "symphonic |mem." 
founded on Schiller's verses, we liecame ac- 
quainted twenty years ago, when the then 
young Tausig produced it with other orches- 
tral compositions from the same source. Since 
then, we have dwelt so often and so exhaust- 
ively upon Liszt'* Sgmphonitc^e Diehtungen 
that we dare not tire the reader with repeti- 
tions. Die Ideate ha* the merits and defect* 
of its eleven symphonic sisters. Step by step, 
with the strictness of a ballet-programme, the 
Schiller'* verses, seeking to 
bribe hearer* by a special poetic interest not 
its own. The orchestrution, sparkling with a 



to the class of dramatized concert-ballads, 
which Schumann cultivated in his last period. 
The poem (by I-ongfellow) consists exclu- 
sively of dramatic dialogue, and the action is 
laid round the top of the Cathedral spire. 
Lucifer commands the Evil Spirits to attack 
the Cross, us holding them up to scorn. Dut 
the Cathedral Bells peal out and frustrate the 
Five times is Lucifer's sum- 



'1'" 



ipo 



followed by the hesitating reply of the 
Spirit* of the air and the pious chorus of the 
bells. The lulls play something like the part 
of yard-dogs, whose energetic harking fright- 
ens intending thieves. In the end, the De- 
mon* abandon their attempt and sweep furi- 
ously away, while the Gregorian Chant 
with organ accompaniment is heard swelling 
through the Catholr.il. 1 

It is no easy task for us to enounce our 
opinion of this peculiar work — it» composer'* 
last. We would fain bear in mind the respect 
due to Liszt as a man. the admiration enter- 
tained for him as a genial artist, the venera- 
tion enforced by his year*. Vet we must 
candidly state the impression produced on 
ourselves individually by a work introduced 
with high pretentions and lavish resources. 
The Bells of Slra*»burg Cathedral will long 
ring in our ears! When this Christian legend, 
steeped in Turkish music, had reached the 
culminating point, when the most awe-inspir- 
ing dissonance* came closer and closer U|»on 
one another, when the imploring erics of ill- 
treated human voices mingled iu the wild 
strife of kettle-drums, horn*, and trombones, 
and when to all this were added incessantly 
pealing Bells, we felt that Music lay dead on 
the ground, while the Strassburg Bell* were 
lolling for her funeral. 

Edlard Ha.nslic*. 



thousand effect*, is a showy garment covering 



a badly nourished and weakly body. Xow 
and then there crops up a mulodic fragment, 
such, for instance, as the four-bar motive in 
E Hat major, intended to illustrate the words : 
•• Wit eint mil fiekendem Vrrlangen Pygma- 
lion den Stein Hmtchlott." Such themes, or 
rather thematic beginnings, are not organically 
developed in Liszt, but incessantly repeated, 
diluted, and starved. The pompous final 
movement, eked out with Turkish music, end* 
by exhibiting in the gaudy splendor of a mili- 
tary parade the would-be ideality of the Ideal* 
contemplated. 

Whatever objections may be urged against 
the Vocal Mass and Die Ideate, both are works 
of high art compared to Liszt's last tone-poem, 
Die Gloelcen det Strauburger Minuter. Writ- 
ten for barytone solo, mixed chorus, full 
organ, this composition belong* 



CHERCBINTS IKMINOR MASS IN 
LONDON. 

The Bach Choir are to be cordially congratu- 
lated on their productiop of the great Mass in 
D-minor of Cherubim, a work which is not only 
the longest Mas. ever written, but has many 
claims to be considered the magnum oyut of the 
great musician of ihe first French Empire. Un- 
fortunately for the audience, the " book of words " 
contained no analysis of the music, nor, indeed, 
anything beyund the text and a few irrelevant 
biographical remarks on Chonibini's life. Other 
works, save one, written in various languages, 
about Cheruhini, are equally reticent, and tliuse 
who »ish to discover facts about the Mass in 
question have only the admirable work by Mr. 
Kdward Ilclbuis, published in London six jtar* 
ago, to fall back upon. Even Mr. Brllasis notices 
the extraordinary silence ol writers on Cherubini 
the Mass in question. All wr know can be 
red from the catalogue of his works drawn 
r Cherubini himself, and from it we learn 



"P bv 

that the Mas. wa* begun at the end of March, 
1BU, and was finished on the Jth of October in 
the same year ; the entire composition, therefore, 
having been bejun and enilcd in Pari*. That 
Cherubini regarded the Mass as a loved child, 
there is abundant evidence. Hi* revision of the 



Thf X*** rsoulTM four Isrg* tolls Is tli« drep ban 
R Bsl, V, r, siid K stisrj.. 1t>» ••(««"•• «t !•<»■ 
law slid, still R>»r*. its dim.'ully of pulling lUm bell" at 
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elaborate score cxtcndi-d over a number of years 
while the "Saitctus" (though tin- original Mill 
exists) was tR>HH|»iH d in That the Ma"!" 

in question is the longest cicr written has already 
been mentioned, ami an el.il* irate comparison on 
this point is printed in Mr. Ilcllasis' book. On 
this authority (ami it would lie a work of infinitc 
labur lo check tli« fipnrcs) it si-cms lint while 
Cherubim*. Mats in U minor lias 2jU3 bars, his 
Mass in F (written in I Huh) ha« only i03J bar«, 
while tli* M«!« in I) (composed in INK') of Bee- 
thoven has but llti!) bars, and the Mas. in C 
(written in 161") also of Beethoven, has but I1U 
bars. This extraordinary length is .looted 
entirely to the Kyric, Gloria, and Credo, He. -thsr- 
veu having llie hunur (if any special honor be 
attached to Mich a question) of having written 
the longest Sanctus, Uciicdictua ami Agnil* Dei. 

The Jierfornianee last Wednesday by the Uach 
Choir of Cherubim's Mas' in D minor was stated 
to be its first in this country, and there is little 
reason to doubt the correctness of this assertion. 
No public record can be found of its performance 
by any society until Wednesday last ; while its 
inordinate length, and the largo orchestra, and 
chorus, and the six solo vix'alists it requires, have 
probably prevented its performance in its entirety 
at any of Use Catholic churches of this kingdom. 
Parts of it have undoubtedly been heard at con- 
certs, and in the course of the services of the 
Catholic Church. Again, the well- 
I ami dog's-eared score used by Ilerr Otto 
Gol.lsrhmi.lt on VVc.lni-»day showed abundantly 
that tlie work had been performed, if not in F.lig- 
land. at least elsewhere. As a matter of fai t, it 
has Is-cn heard in I'aris, in parts and in whole, 
the omission of the repeats. On 
it was, I believe, given from begin- 
d, with the new " Sanctus," which 
old in the printed score, and in every 
exactly as Chcrubini intended it should 
be j-iseu. And it may be accepted as a fact that, 
despite its extraordinary length, and that the per- 
formance extended over upwards of two hours, 
not a single jx-rson present in St. James' H.dl 
(which war Crowded by the most eminent profes- 
sors of this counlrv ) arose from his seat wishing 
that a single liar had la-en omitted, nr with anglit 
than admiration of the grandeur of the work 
and of the extraordinary ability of its composer. 

To attempt any sort of analy sis of the Mass in 
D minor within reasonable space, or in any news- 
paper not specially devoted to musk, would be 

sUb rilrirtlnpHa wit ba foaiid to Mr* ivi- 
laais' book, already ipioted. The score is so com- 
plex that columns might be written in descriptive 
analysis of a work by a cuiuiroser of whom Feti. 
complained : » For a light piece in one act " (tlie 
opera conic pic •' Le Crescendo ") •• he has written 
a score of live hundred and twenty-two pages in 
small notes." Roughly speaking, it may be said 
that while the Mass of Chcrubini may lo a cer- 
tain extent be considered the connecting link be- 
tween the classic Church compositions uf the 
older Italian age and the music of the present 
day, it on its performance on Wi-dnesday seemed, 
even to the hearer uf to-day, as fresh and as ad- 
mirable for its lofty conccptkiu, its dramatic in- 
tensity, and its complexity of detail, as though it 
had been written by a great master a year ago. 
Tlie 11 Kyrie" has 137 liars, and is in three sec- 
tions, the lirst and last being for chorus, and the 
middle section for tpiartet. The " Gloria." the 
largest section of the work, not excepting die 
« Creed," ha. »9J bars, divided between a chorus, 
a trio for soprano, tenor ami bass, a chorus, a 
quartet, and a quartet and chorus. Id this sec- 
tion is found some of the finest music in the 
work, and notably the " Qui tollis," the « Qui- 
ntan,," and the fugal • Cum sanc-lo spiritu." The 



Niccne "Creed" has 668 bars, the first part | 
down to the " Incarnation " being sung by the 
clioir. Th«* " Incarnatiis " is armngi-d for sextet, 
while the "Crucitixus " (ill which the voices sing, 
in unison on the note K for oJ liars, with muled 
violin ucesMiipanimeiit) is for chorus the " Kt iu 
spiritual " lieing tor quartet, continiteil down to 
tin* *• Amen," with the usual fugue. Tin- " Sane- 
tic-," uf tiii bar*, was that substituted by Clteru- 
hini in 11*22 for thr original " Sanrtus," while 
tlie '• Bcnedietus," of 130 burs, is familiar to most 
musicians. The "Agnus Dei," of S«7 bars, for 
quartet and chorus, concludes a work which is in 
many respects, erne of the greatest Chcrubini ever 
wrote. Too much praise can hardly be accorded 
the orchestra, the chorus and all concerned, an 
especial word of commendation being tlie mi-cd 
of the chief soloists, Mrs. Osgood, Madame 1'atcv, 
Mr. Shakcs|(eare and Herr Ilcns. liel, for their 
very admirable rendition ["!] of un«ually difficult 
ami trying music. The general programme in- 
eluded a " Sanctus " in 1) by Itaeh, the " Mccrc- 
•tiUe und Glucklicbe Fahrt " of Beethoven, and 
the '* First Walpurgis Night " of Mendelssohn, 
sung to the original German text, though none tire 
belter uu thai aceuuut.— Figaro, April 2o. 



FESTIVAL I'KOGKAMMK XOTKS. 

IIASIl)CI.'s " llTllxrltT Jlrnil-STa. - 

The VirtrM TV Omm and JwkOttt were written in 
1 7 in, thirty years before Humid'* greater /vitijii;«i Tr 
/srua. 'lin y belong, in facl. lo the period in which 
hi? was mainly engaged in the produi lion of Italian 
operas, ami before iH-liad turned his attention lo the 
oratorio Chrysander is astonished not only by the 
contrapuntal art displayed in this work, but still 
more by the fact that Handel, at the age of twenty, 
eight years, should have gained the ripe experience 
here sliown in religious matters. "At the samel 
time that he was cultivating soft Italian love strains, 
we see him also leading a serious inward life, which, 
from lime lo lime, excited by Joyful experiences of 
his fellow-men, broke out with power." The same 
writer add. : — 

"The gem-sis of this composition can be traced. 
With this work for the churc h. Handel came nearer 
to the old Knglisli masters than in the Italian opera.. 
Panx'll, twenty years Isidore, had also set a T* iJrum 
with JMalt for the festival of St. Cecilia's day, 
which was performed at least once a year, and was 
universally regarded as the greatest composition on 
iluit text. — indeed, as unsurpassable. This work 
Hatsdcl laid lieforc him as a model. The relation 
ship is as great as could be without positive equality. 
Commonly, the chorus with Handel is what the 
chorus is with Purcell; and it la the same with the 
solos. Kay, in llie AW*, the identity of plan 
goes so far that, in both wurks. the words ' Be sure 
thai ll« Lord' form a duet in A minor, and the 
following, ' 0, go your way into his gates,' an Alia 
Breve chorus. Frequently little passage, have 
almost the same tones. With such inward spiritual 
atBnity as existed between H.vndi l and l'urcell, their 
Tr /Senilis must have become similar, even if Handel 
had never heard of the work of hi. predecessor 
Handel made lu. first Tr iM.m after l'urcell, just a. 
much a. he made his last, the fMimiti, after Crio. 
Bui here you may seek in vain for the faintest 
shadow of a plagiarism. Purcell's Jtibtluli can 
least bear the comparison; it lacks the deep and 
devout poetry of Handel's. Good music it is always, 
hut after Handel', mightier work it takes but little 
hold." 

The Siskin**, with its short, trumpet ton- il burn 
duction. is well suited for performance separately 
from the Tr Drum, although it consists of only six 
mostly short, but elaborate pieces. The opening 
chorus, an exhortation lo holy joy, sprang from a 
Lalin psalm, " I-audaie pucri," which Handel bad 
composed in Home in 17U", A single voice, follow 
ing the hint of the trumpet in the prelude, lirst 
unfold, the theme, dwelling long od iIm- first note, 
"O"; I lien proceeding in rapturous roulades, "be 
joyful in the Lord," the hut foi 



anil finishing the florid melody on "all ye lands," 
with a hold of several incisures upon "all." The 
chorus takes up the strain with emulous response 
and imitation In four part.. Tins is all inspiriting 
and hri. f, ami in the key of H. 

1. The next chorus, .till in D, " Serve 1 he Lord 
with gladness," begins with a short, joyful fitguc. 
theme in four part,, and while the same goe. on in 
the orchestra, a eounlcr-theme ill long notes, descend- 
ing from the fifth lo the key-note, sings. " and come 
before his presence with a song." Afterwards the 
soprano is divided Into two parts, for the fuller 
expansion of theme and counter-theme in double 
fugue. 

3. Tlie next sentence, " Be ye aarc that the Lord 
he is God," etc, is naturally lu a more thoughtful 
strain, a duct fur alto and bass, in A minor, of great 
beauty ami temlerness. 

•1. Kivepart chorus, Alia Breve, in K, "O go your 
way into his gates." Till, might stand by itself as 
a must beautiful, poetic, spiritual motet. Tile voice 
parts moic in smooth and even half notes, almost 
uniformly, while the .tring quartet supplies a 
modestly ornate counterpoint, all in a clieerful. 
tranquil, and contented .train, and full of lovely 
sequences. In expression It is as simple, hcarl-felt, 
and nnive as possible, yet in its uniformity there ia 
no taint of commonplace. It l> sincere religious 
music ; the consummate art conceals itself. 

S. "The Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlast- 
ing," etc. Here again, by way of relief between 
two great choruses, Handel treat, one of the gentler 
texts in an individual form, making a trio for two 
altos (or tenors | and bass It has " so much warmth 
ami pathos, tliat it requires but a slight breath to 
make it blase up again into the bright flame, of the 
chorus" 

« The J*t,,i.,t< ends, as it began, in the bright 
key of I), with two strong, brilliant choruses: the 
flr.t an cight-iiart G(W«, or ascription, tlie voice, 
all in uniform lung notes, with an active figura- 
tive accompaniment, followed by a five-part fugued 
chorus, " A. it was in the beginning," etc., and 
" Anvcn," forming a splendid climax lo the work. 

The additional ai-compaiiimcnls by Robert I" 
arc used in this performance- J. s. D. 

ciionus nr j, a. iacd. 

Driiixo five years, mostly in the earlier period 
of his residence in Leipzig, Bach rompoied, for 
every Sunday's service and church festival, a can- 
tata, cocisisiing of orchestral introduction, rpcita- 
live, and arias, chorales and great clvoniscs These 
were sung once and then Jaiil aside, only to reap- 
pear within these last few years in the splendid 
volume, of the complete edition of B.ch's work., 
now in course of publication by the Bach Gescll- 
schaft, in Leipzig. Some three hundred and eighty 
of these cantatas are either published ur known to 
exist in manuscript. This short selection for lha 
festival is Use concluding number of the i 
(once performed here in a 
Concert), entitled " Ich halle viel 
|My Heart wa< full of Heaviness), which dates back 
to an earlier period, when he lived in VVeimar. 1714. 
Il was composed for the third Sunday after Trinity, 
June 17, and the text has reference lo the epistle 
of that Sunday. Nevertheless, Bach wrote orer il, 
" IVr ojrni tempo" (Goisd for any lime). 

This splendid final chorua, upon the^aame text 
with that of Handel's .V/cmuA, i. even more excit- 
ing ami sublime than that, although it is very much 
shorter arid it. musical subject-matter of the sim- 
plest. But in its wonderful conciseness, every 
phrase, every chord strike, with an electric force ; 
and il i. all over, leaving the hearer breathless with 
amaitcrocnt, U-fore Handel's lengthier - Worthy the 
Lamb " and " Amen " chorus ha. more than got 
fair headway. Here Bach's lira trumpet, come 
in with stirring elTrct. Il is In C major. Tlie 
words " The Lamb, that for us ia slain, to Him will 
we render power and glory ,"elc, are declaimed by 
all the voices with stupendous and startling modu- 
lations Nothing could be inorv exciting and full 
of grand presentiment. As each deliberate phrase 
ring- out. you seem to hear the echoes in the pause 
that follow., Then the time changes to Allegro. 
A solo ba»s voice declaims, " rower aud glory and 
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praise be unto him forrvcrmore," lengthening nut 
the "Amrn, Alk-liij«h " in florid rnulotlcs, while 
voice after voice (*Wr| take up ths- theme and pur- 
sue th« fugue. Presently the fu»i join them, tint 
in one part, the! another, uiilil the wlmlo iiuiu in 
drawn Into the lumnonioo. MMf «. and amid »tir- 
nng tnunpct calls, it B niee» tin to a higher ami n 
higher climax, and the whole e«d« in a blaze of 
glory ; almost too suddenly, you think, although 
the mn»ic»l matter ho. been fully IftaKd and 
It ia InUy a sublime conclusion to a 
J. a. is. 

x's " roarr Titian r>»m." 
It U almost unaccountable that Ihtt short Psalm. 
»o much more available for numerous occasions, aa 
well aa for church service, than the longer Psalms 
with which we bave been familiar, — a work, too. 
of the ripest period of Mendelssohn, a perfect 
innar.ee of hi» purely vocal writinfr. requiring no 
accompaniment. — >houM now be heard here only 
for the second time. We owe it. introduction to 
the " Cecilia." at one of it. concerts of the present 
•eaaon. It ii in every way a noble, an impressive, 
and moat interesting work, 

The first words, ■• Judge me, O God, and plead 
my cause," etc., are strongly given out in unison by 
tenors and basses, in 1) minor • I mca.ur* ; holding 
out the hut note (dominant) to form a linn organ- 
point, on which the sopranos and alto* in four pari 
harmony deliver the »ccond claim- of the sentence, 
"0 deliver." etc. The HUM process ia repeated 
with the next two clauses of the text, " For thou 
art the ( 'rnd ," and " Wherefore mourn I," only 11. i- 
time the organ point in on (', leading aa dominant 
to the bright key of F major, lllhng the clouded 
harmony with .umdiiue at the thought. « Brad out 
thy light," the tenor, and ha.*-, now dividing, like 
the upper voice*, no aa to form a rich eight par! 
harmony. 

Here the rhythm change* to Andante, S, and 
a new but kindred theme is takrn up. still in m 
minor, and in the same antiphonal manner the 
fourth verse is sung at far as " 1 will praise thee on ' 
the harp," when all the eight parts are again united. 
On the last two verse* the key brightens into the 
major, the time becomes Allegro Moderato, and in 
square 4-4 measure the Psalm concludes in a resplen- 
dent and triumphant blaze of harmony. At the 
exhortation, " Hope in the Ixwd." many will recog- 
niie the same repeated little phrase that occurs 
also in the I'salm " As the hart pants," anil w hich 
aeems to have been a favorite with Mendelssohn in 
the setting of such words, j. a r>. 

S»I!«T-«sa«l«'» " THE UKLI <;r. " 

Tkt A-nsjc, hy M. Camillc Snint-Saciu. is the 
most notable novelty in the Festival programme 
Conceived apparently in the same romantic vein aa 
the symphonic poems which have lieconH- some- 
what familiar to Boston audiences — It H^ft iTIim- 
pkale, Pkaitoa, Im /Vlase Mwahr*, and Ia* Jruntur 
<rffm*lt — i\w composer HUM to follow in the 
wake of Hector Berlioz, employing all the modem 
instrumental appliances fur heightening musical 
effect. T\* Iktuyr is, in fact, an orchestral work, 
with only enough of recitatives, solos, and churuses 
to describe the story of God's punishment of sin- 
ful man and His subsequent covenant with Noah. 
The vocal portions of the score are. In fact, its 
weakest. Saint-Hacns. with all his knowledge of 
Bach and the masters, and with all his attainments 
in composition and orrlicslratton. has not, so far as 
we have lsccn permitted opportunities to judge, dis- 
played great skill or invention a» a vocal writer. 

The Itrlwjr, is divided into three parts. Tlse 
prelude is for strings, and includes mnfi/i which are 
repeated In the interludes and accompaniments of 
the opening recitative*- The theme of the tenor solo, 
"Thia race III exterminate," Is taken as the subject 
of a choral fugue. The Almighty's command to 
Noah is told in a dignified aria for baritone The 



The Secoml Part begins with a »hort recitative, 
" And Noah Hi <1 as iiod had everything commanded," 
.■ind the musical painting of the seem- of the (U-liige 
begins at onrv. It i. a mi*»t gorgeous piece of 
iii'iriimi utol writing, and in it is employed every 
form of instrument which may serve to heighten 
the effect of the picture. Here la a list of the 
Instruments for which jurts are written; String, 
and harp; one piccolo; time-*. oIwhs. clarinets, ami 
bassoons, in pairs . horn., chromatic horn., trumpets, 
triimpt-ts with piston., trombone, with pi.ton., all 
in pairs; three trombones of the common form, 
and three ba.s tuha. ; loaf kettle drums, great drum, 
cymbals, and gong, The composer has used them 
all with consummate skill. The vocal part amounts 
to little more than a chant, having no melody to 
speak of, and when not in unison I* modestly 
harmonized- The effect at the close, as the chorus 
chant against sustained chorda, •' Mid the horror of 
night eternal, waste am! void," awl indeed of all the 
inoiciu.nient which succeeds the storm, is very 
imprcssis e. Amid the storm we hear thundered nut 
the m<*it of the fugm- in the First Part The entire 
steue i. intensely exciting in its treatment by the 
composer. 

Milth-r ofchcfctral mean* are employed in the 
Third Part, which i. largely of a pastoral character 
and. though sounding tanse in comparison with the 
Second Purl, includes the loveliest music in the can- 
tata. The seniling forth of the dove, the return of 
the winged messenger with the olive branch, the 
going forth from the ark, the heavenly .ign of 
promise, all an pictured with great skill, and, what 
i. more to the composer's credit, great btaiily. 
especially in the orchestration, the vocal part atway. 
remaining weak hy comparison. A spirited fugue, 
in which the covenant is enunciated, brings the 
cantata to a close r. H. J. 



OPINIONS OF THE SAINT-SAEXS 
•• DELUGE." 

(CorTr.pon-lente ot the New Yi>rh TriSawr l 
Tlx-n canve Saint-Sacns's " Deluge," about 
which ex|«ectatiou had la-en raised to fcvrr-bc.it- 
Thcre arc some rorn'msitiona which one neither 
comprehends nor enjoys at the first hearing, hut 
which one feels Impelled to return to again and 
again, until their meaning become clear, ami 
their hidden beauty or sublimity make, itself felt 
at last. Again, there an- tsther work, which hear 
utter vapidity, spiritual and intellectual poverty, 
and hiip.-le»s emptiness st.ini|>ed u|»>n their very 
forehead. To this latter class the "Deluge" 
la-Ion gs. One a«k« himself in sheer nmazeim-nt 
how a man of Saint-Saens's ready invention, easy 
fascination, electric nerve and profound musical 
erudition — how a man of hi. mu.ie.il sfliynV j'airt 
should have la-en, not willing, but able hi produce 
such a monstrous inanity as this cantata. There 
is one meltslit- and one contrapuntal idea in the 
*' Deluge." They are not strung, grand, nor even 
very beautiful ideas, but still they are tangible 
llicmes. They are iim-iI to no purpow whatever. 
Curious, but true; for the man is one of Un- 
cles crest writers living, ami his subject is cer- 
tainly a strong one. 

TV « lK-lugc" may be desrrilied as one of the 
mo«t Mi|>crb feats of orrht-.tration ever 
pliahed. Never was musical Nothing so 
fully scored. No matter what instruments are 
used, whether it is the simple string quartet 
or the whole orchestral panoply that Paris alone 
among tile citi'-s of the world can furnish, the 
instrumental effect is as la-autiful as it is astound- 
j ing. The chorus antl solo voices hare little to do 
| save in the way of recitative (and what reeita- 
( live !) except in two bits of fugurd writing ; the 
i first to the words, "This race I'll exterminate 

choral fugue is repealed, ending with an emphatic \ mrA >'" in tlM " finrt P"" : ,h » Keoni in tne fin » 1 
enunriation, simply harmonized, of God s reasons for eho™*- lioth of tliese pasaagea are thoroughly 
His course. In these movement* for clmru* there [ I**"'- Tbe cantata consists of Uirce parts ; — 
occur episodes in a chanting strle, while beneath is j First. TV Corruption of .it™. r*e A ng< r n, 
heard the theme of the fugue in detached phrases I ftoH. Tk> C»mn*! wit* A'oo*. In this part the 



orchestra is scored for «1rin;. and harp only, 
exceedingly beautiful effi>cts l» ing prcidiiced by 
solo in-trunu-nts. 

S-cond, Tkt lkU\<jt. Iliis part con'i'ts of a 
single movement. The score is a curi-i.-ity . one 
jiieo.iln tlutc, two tlutt--, two oIsm's Iwo clarinet., 
two UasKsins. two horns, twotrumpata, three tmm- 
Isinr*. -wo trumpets with six ps.liin*, twti trv-m- 
brines with six pi-ton., (new Sax instruments, not 
pmcuralile except in Pari-) three " cvntra'asses " 
^immense Sax instruments M the tnha trihe, not 
tu be hail <«it of Pari.), two pair* of kettle-drums, 
cymlmls. tam-tam. big drum, harps ; .trings divided 
into seventes-n parts; four-pat 
Forti -tight instrumental parts in all I 

In this extraordinary movtme 
noise, whistling, howling, sighing nistling. roar- 
ing, clashing, hanging, that can lie drawn from 
the above comlnnathm of instruments, by the aid 
of pure concords ami atrts-imis dissonance., is 
made for the benefit of the dumbfounded li-tcner. 
As a pie<-e of scoring, it is simply wonderful ; as 
a piece id marine painting, it is true to nature, 
except that the clashing cymbals do not sound as 
nature hsiks; as a piece of music, tone-painting, 
or anything tin- that i. meant to he listened to, it 
is singularly and even ingeniously impressive. 

Third. Tkr Tkt Tlrtrrnl from ikr Art. 

Wi lUunHrlhrn. Ilcrc the orchestra assumes 
more usual pniiwirtioii*, ami we pass from one 
enchanting bit of tone-color to another .till m-.ro 
beautiful; only the trombones in the cU>..mg 
ftgulf arc really vulgar. 

The orchestration o( the work only is 
upon. Then- is nothing cl-e to dc-crils-; 
lutely nothing. "Much Ado about Nothing" 
should l«- iiiscril«-d ii|*m the triml.rtrmc of this 
unique composltlt>tl. 

<From the [kwlf-w C amrirr, M.t 9.} 

The thunder chorus (Haydn's) was rather 
tame cuoi pared with the storm which followed It 
in the Muar. To have two showers in one 
evening was a bold innovation, and Haydn's 
weather suffered by comparison with the general 
cyclone of the French composer. To us it 

- ( >h what horror." ami the kettle-drum proceeded 
to get up what bormr It could at short notice, 
while the tenors assistitl it by .inging out of tune. 
Far different wa* tbe storm passage of the 

/A./urtv. The nine of Heaven hail been pro- 
nounced against a fallen race. Amidst the rising 
storm are heanl the notes of the curse motif. 
rising higher and higher, and with an import that 
was big with impending fate. The rise of the 
storm 1'self is worked up with all the 'kill of a 
master of modern instrumentation, fnira drum to 
cvinbal; from cymbal to gong, tbe fury of the 
crescendo rises; Its subsidence from sixteenths to 
triplet., eighth note, to quarters, etc.. in gradual 
retard, is most thrilling. To us the work seemed 
as the most powerful of pictures. We feel bound 
to say that this awe was not shared by the 
audience, who gave tire number hut little ap- 
plause. It was not always correctly sung, but it 
is terrifically difficult for the chorus lu intone, 
properly, c»cn though the vocal passages arc in 
uni««n. The IhM part ia most melodious, am) 
end« with another difficult cbnrus. Strings arc 
much used in the first and third parts, the formrr 
containing a violin solo of great beauty, which 
Mr, B. Listemann played with breadth and 
expression. The soloists. Misses Hubbell and 
Winant, and Messrs. Adams and Dudley, all 
exerted themselves earnestly, and Miss Hubbell 
deserves credit for carrying through a most try- 
ing part very successfully. Tbe only fault to be 
found with her is the needlessly reedy (or violin 
con sordino) quality of her upper notes, which 
on some vowels (O, for example) was disagree- 
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able. While there was lack of power In the I and with wonderful power and effect. The tnie 
male soloists, there w»i nn incorrect nrs* nf im- test of nuch a work i» not the impression it makes 



portanec, and they, »» well a* Mi.s Winant, 
whose rich voice was heard t« advantagr even in 
a small |>art, deserve praise. u c. k. 

iFrotn th 
From The Se, 



wa: 
fart, a« 
extreme 
pronoun 



In 



(ir»fcl,v J.'lv*ol(r <:a,ett*.\ 

<■ S>a*oM to Saint-Sac ns's 7'ar Deluge. 
a-ndou* leap — a ridiculous leap, in 
»« from extreme naturalness to 
i fit- i jtl i t > . It would hardly be fair to 
judgment upon Saint-Saens's work 
upon only a finale hearing ; but it in not unfair to 
state the impression it made upon us which wai 
a thoroughly unfavorable one. Iln vocal feature* 
absurdly insignificant, flat, insipid, and 
The whole value of the pompnsi. 
lion is found in its orchestration, which is marvel- 
rich and effeetiie. The work Is an 
of all that was prominent in the 
style of Berlioz, who might have exclaimed 
prophetically, "Aprcs. m..i l.e Deluge!" The 
opening prelude is a graceful and (lowing endless 
melody uf the Wagner school, marked with lunch 
poetic charm of sentiment ; but after this tbrre 
is nothing upon which the memory dwells with 
any pleasure- The tono painting of The Deluge., 
in the second Jrarl, is a wonderful bit of orches- 



nn transcendental pedants who condemn I be com- 
poser becaiwe bis practice does not follow their 
theories; hecnusc he has tuit coniined himself 
within I be arbitrary limits within which they 
Insist elevated imagination shall be confined- till 
the conirary. the test is the effect bis achievement 
has upon retard natures, who do not feel it incum- 
bent upon Uma to think by rule. At each per- 
formance of Ibis work here, tlie audience that has 
listened to it, certainly as cultivated an audience 
as our city can produce, lias been profoundly 
stirred and deeply impressed by the lofty sentiment 
of this masterly effort. The musical (renins of our 
day can show nothing equal in combined power, 
grandeur, tenderness, true poetic feeling and tre- 
mendous rmrgy. Verdi's manifest aim was to 
produce what seemed to liim the 
effect. He accomplished his task 
able genius, preferring lo think and write as a man 
of his era instead of trying to think after the 
fashion of a bygone time, and after the nvanner of 
composers with whom his temperament had no 
nihility. The chief censure of the martinets of 
style, who believe that no serious music is born 
out of tier many, is lluit Verdi lias not written as 
Bach, Handel and Morart luive written. Tliat 
point maybe safely conceded. Be has written as 
an Italian, and a gnat one. As such let him be 



t ration, but it i« excruciatingly noisy, ear-splitting I judged. 

ami bizarre. Knowledge ami power arc undoubt- i The interpretation of this work on Thursday 
cdly shown, but in such a lurid, confusing, and evening was the best it has received here. The 
extravagant manner aa lo perplex, dare, and clM.nises as a rule were grandly sung, the only 
overwhelm. So furious is the working up of this : f " u " hH " s ■ " li *" llt '"''a™ - shown in *» wavering 
portion of the work, so completely lias the com- 



poser cx|wnded all bis force upon it, and so 
utterly 1m- it deafened and prustraled the listener, 
that what follows scrms not only ineffably tame, 
but superfluous. If Saint-Sams wished tn show 
how thorough a command he has over all tlse 
resources of orchestral effect, how perfect is his 
knowledge of • the timbre of every 
bow pi-cat a master he is in corobinin; 
trasting varied qualities of tone, he has 
beyond all question. But if he imagined he was 
writing music in which there was the faintest 
trace of what i« understood as inspiration, lie has 
made a consummate failure. Nothing more 
deliberate, nothing more cold, in spite of the sim- 
ulation of fire in it, can be well imagined. It is 
hard and mechanical from beginning to end ; at 
times a blood-and-thunder tone melodrama, and 
when it is not that, a dreary waste of artificial 
and insipid sentimentality. The solo* did not 
afford Use artists concerned any opportunity to 
distinguish themselves. They were sung by Miss 
Hubbcll, Miss Winant, Mr. C. R. Adam's, and 
Mr. G. W. Dudley, who are to be commiserated 
even while they are praised for their 



VERDI'S REQUIEM — TWO OPINION'S. 

(erooi the SMafcf 
The oftencr we hear this great composition tin- 
more beauties we discover in it, ami the more we 

are struck by its power. It will stand as the Ones! i was not as good as when tl 
effort of the present day in the direction of sacred 
music. That it is dramatic in effect, that Its pas- 
sion is physical rather than intellectual, that it 
follows too closely the literal Interpretation of the 
language, have been brought against it as coarse 
and unpardonable faults by those who are wedded 
to the belief that the example set by the profounder 
German composers of church music is the only 
one to be followed ; but who is authorized to frame 
an arbitrary law to confine genius within the limits 
of a fixed style. Verdi is not to be condemned 
because hit " Requiem " i» not modelled upon that 
of Mozart; is not to be depreciated because he 
has followed the dictates of his own genius instead 
of having bent it in the direction of another's. The 
real question seems to us to be, docs Verdi's music 
fairly express the sentiment ami the spirit of the 
. to which he h.s act It ' We belreve It doe.. 



of the voices, which may |wrhap* be accounted for 
by the tn-mendous pate at which that Iwidy had 
been driven by rehearsals and performances Tlie 
orvliestra merits unqualified praise for tlie brilliant 
quality of its work. The soloists were Mrs. 11 M. 
Smith. Miss t'ary, Signor Campanini ami Mr. Whit- 
ney. Mrs. Smith did but scant Justice to the 
soprano iolo«. and her intonation was often pain- 
fully false. The great solo triumph of the even- 
ing was achieved by Signor Campanini, who sang 
the " lngcraisco " magnificently, exciting a frenzy 
of enthusiasm in hi* hearers- The concerted music 
w a* ' delightfully interpreted. Taken altogether, 
the performance, despite a few shortcomings, will 
be memorable for its brilliancy, its strength, and 
the profound impression it created. 

(From the Sttmtuf Courier). 
After hearing Verdi's Requiem for the third time, 
we can say, truthfully, that the work does not, as a 
whole, grow upon acquaintance. It» dramatic beauty 
thrills the first time — pleases the next — and leaves 

which there are downs and dozens) show signs of 
wear, and it* kettle-drum* and sudden pauses Iwcumc 
tame, since they no longer take une unawares, flf 
course, we have no intention of denying great beauty 
to some parts uf the work as, fur example, the open- 
ing number, the falfMMsVe* the tuit/wrof/s, ami others. 
The chromatic harmonies of Qarua Ulim are not 
widely different from effects which Mendelssohn 
introduces in his Athalie, and are more legitimate 
than the mere scrambling* of double Wsrs and 
bras* in the other numbers. 'Die chorus singing 
work was previously 
given, and it only confirms the statement above, 
that the enthustam (of the chorus) seems to have 
evaporated. The attacks were not always prompt, 
the pianlssimi never snft enough; but the broader 
portions, such as the tnr, wen- strongly given 
Tlie solo quartet, wa* the best balanced of the 
festival. Mrs. Smith's voice rang out with telling 
effect throughout, and she really accomplished 
Verdi's requirement of singing softly am] sweetly 
in altlsslino. Once or twice only, was there a 
wavering and indecisive tone, but her general work 
was excellent. Miss Cary tang* her solos with 
electric power. To our mind, hers was the most 
artistic singing of all Mr. Whitney sang the tW 
fuiati* finely, except at the passage, after the agi- 
tated chromatic runs, at the words IVo ,1/*. where 
pathos fa quality which his grand voire lacksl, was 



dramatically and with pathoa. He committed on* 
blunder which would have raised hisses in Italy ; at 
the final phrase, he forgot where to take breath, 
and | wind failing) he cut the word fVrrra in two, 
breathing in the middle of the first syllable. He 
was encored and rc]H>atcd the song, but not the 
mistake. l. c. ■. 

LADY PIANISTS. 
Pretty much tlie same principle holds good in 
pianoforte virtuosity at the present day in Ger- 
many a* of novel-writing in England — both are 
almost entirely in the hands of women. On look- 
ing through the lists of English booksellers, wo 
find at most only one romance from a masculine 
source to ten or twelve by female writer*. A sur- 



vey of our concert-bills gives about the same pro- 
portion between female and male pianist*. Nay, 

just over, 



and 
ami there 
art. But 
rule that 
organizat 
strictcrl ti 



in many a < 
for instance, the mal 
altogether before the pre|Hjnderancc of their key 
compiling sisters. That this universally estab- 
lished and daily increasing supremacy of young 
ladies ui ■ i tin pianoforte Iocs i a\ p\ it, , 1„ „,.| lt 
them or the pianoforte is an opinion we have 
already often expressed. Tlie similarity with 
female novelists does not entirely cease, even with 
regard to quality. We have many very excellent 
eminent lady pianists, while one here 
attains the height of accomplished male 
this i- an exception, only proving the 
women, owing to their more tender 
in, phv sw-al mid intellectual, arc re- 
ft less extensive domain of art, mostly 
that Of small, delicate delineation ; and, even in 
the case of their most brilliant representative*, wa 
mis* a last derides! something in grandeur and 
depth, in soaring boldness and free humor. We 
will not to-day again give utterance to our serious 
and unfortunately quite useless warning against 
the practical and social disadvantage* attendant 
on the increasing number of young ladica who 
select a* their career that of a virtuose; we will 
merely mention the simple fact that, during the 
present scholastic year, out of raw four hundred 
paying pianoforte pupil* received at the Vienna 
Conservatory, more than three hundred and fifty 
la-long to the gentler sex. To what U this lo 
lead? — Edi-aid IUxsi.u k, in the AW Frtit 
Prettt. 
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THE FIFTH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

*K< nxii COXCKKT WKUNK*DAY RVKN1NO, MAT 5. 



The audjencc wa* even larger than on the 
opening night for Si. Paul. Two strongly con- 
trasted works were given : S|>olir"s Oratorio, 7'he 
A/isf Jmlgmtut, for tlie first lime here in twenty- 
live jears, and Rossini's rather too familiar Slabat 
Maler. Both works are full of 
of a very different stile, 
of Use former corresponded essentially to the 
description which we have already given. All 
found the music sweet, melodious, delicately re- 
fined and finished; wrought out with a rare:, 
peculiar subtlety of harmony, with much con- 
trupuntal skill, and with a perfect mastery uf 
orchestral means, — modest compared with the 
orchestras of to-day. Tlie sweei-tncs*. however, 
with the perpetual chromatic and even enharmonic 
modulation, while, everything was beautiful in 
detail, was cloving on the whole. A few lsars, 
now and then, of plain diatonic harmony would 
have been so refreshing ! whereas ar each harmonic 
step we have an accidental rial or sh»rp,or 
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flat or (harp, either in (he upper or the lower 
part, if not in bnth 1 Spohr never could divot 
himself of his mannerism, great musician an he 



Then, as a treatment of an awful tlieme, this 
whole music, with hardly an exception. is extremely 
mild and amiable, as we have said bcfi ire ; and 
for the nvo»t part the texts- selected justify it. j 
Only one of the choruses : " DtUraytd is Habylon" 
in the second part, taken with the (not immedi- 
ately) preceding Ba« recitative: '• 7'Ac ilay n/i 
wrath U near" contains any hint of anything appall- 
ing. There arc several grand, majestic choruses, 
like the opening, " Praise his awful name," and j 
the final, " Thine is the kingdom, Hallelujah," 
etc. But there are more of tender sentiment and 
beauty, some of which are heard occasionally in 

ment was all admirably well done. 
• The solos, as we have said before, form rather 
a secondary element in the work. Hiss Ida W. 
Hubbcll. the soprano, sang with intelligence and 
taste, as well as with teal and fervor ; she has a 
clear and telling voice, sometimes a little strident 
in the highest tones, — a voice which holds its 
own against full orchestra and churns, hut not 
particularly sympathetic. Miss Winanfs rich, 
sympathetic alto was very serviceable in several 
quartets. Mr. Courtney, the tenor, was in bitter 
voice than commonly before, and sang, as he 
always sings, with true style and expression. Air. 
M. W. Whitney was more fully himself, more 
thoroughly alive, and less the passive slave of hi* 
grand bass voice, than iu St. Paul, 

The orchestra throughout was satisfactory, and 
it has really the most imjtortant part. Heside* 
the long overture, which is serious and impressive, 
and contains many Iscaiitics, there is a yet longer 
introductory symphony to (lie second part, where, 
if anywhere, one would expect to feel a dark and 
terrible foreboding of the wrath to come. On 
the contrarv.it is almost festive, — at least the 
targer |sart of it ; it moves with a gay, buoyant 
rhythm, and seems like the prelude to some 
gorgeous pageant. Does it pcrha|ts mean (we 
heard the question a«ked) that " in the midst of 
life we are in death." that in the midst of joy and 
merriment tlie great doom may overtake us una- 
wares? Think what we may of Sjxdir's oratorio, 
it certainly added, in the way of contrast and of 
knowledge, to the iutercst of the Festival. We 
should not wltolty forget Spohr; even in this 
form he is worthy of revival now and then. 

If any musical work of equal magnitude and 
merit can lie railed hackneyed, it is Itnssini's Sin- 
f*ti' Mnlrr. It is the one thing always put up by 
the travelling Italian and other opera troupes, 
wbcu tlwy wish to utilize a Sunday evening by 
giving a " sacred " concert. We have r 
ances of it, grHid. bad and indifferent, 
end. It cannot be called a prufourTdly 
and impressive work ; Kossini himself, in 
versation with Ferdinand ililler, s|>oke 
only mrz:u trrio. But it is beautiful, it is genial 
music; it abound* in melody, — clear, spontan- 
eous, original, anil full of 
portions of it go deepe r and are 
particularly the oixDing and.the /uyfitM ma'ti < (tliis 
time wisely made the closing piece, omitting the 
weak fugue). All the singer* like .t, because it 
affurds fin.' opportunities for their voices. 

On this occasion, so good was the performance, 
the work secim-d Id have received a fre«h lease 
of life ; we listened to it all with unexjiei-led 
pleasure; it was an agreeable surprise to find 
that after all it bail Mill something interesting to 
say to us,— nay, positively fascinating after such 
overstrained efforts as the Munzoni lirtputm and 
the Zfc.'uyc. 

It was indeed an admirable performance as a 
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whole, and in nearly every part. The choruses 
rolled OUt with a clear, full, satisfying volume ; 
light anil shade, accent, color, were carefully 
regarded, and the accompaniment was excellent. 
The great sensation of the performance was 
Signor Camp. mini's singing of the Cujtu mini*. 
Tin- wonderful |>owur and sweetness of his tenur 
voice, so evenly developed throughout its great 
compass, his |i«rfect method, great endurance, 
sure and finished execution, were only equalled 
by the fervor and the freedom with which he 
gave out his best. And it was alt unimpeachable 
in point of taste, lie did not, like most tenors, 
shout this aria in a loud, aggTesaive style, making 
it a mere display of startling power; there was 

in his subdued, expressive rendering. 
Miss Annie L'ary (her first appearance in the 
Festival) was perfectly at home in the eontraltu 
parts, and never were her noble voice, her con- 
summate execution, her whnle honest, hearty 
style of sitting sh;>wu to m ire advantage. Miss 
Fanny Kellogg had hardly the physical strength 
for the El mjlammatun, though it was an intelli- 
gent and creditable effort : hut in the rest of the 
soprano part she was eminently successful. Mr. ; 
J. F. Winch, too. proved himself quite adequate 
to the trying Pro prccaiu, and the requirements 
of tlie bass parts generally. 

TIIIKD COSiCtestT, THtlrJaHAY ArTEKXOOX. 

Itccthnvcn'a Choral Symphony, with the miseeh 
lancous selections that preceded it, drew an over- 
flowing audience. First runic (for the third time in 
llosti.nl Mr. Chad wick's Overture to Hip >'■" WMIe, 
heard with new interest from (lie fact that the 
young composer, who had recently returned from 
his studies in Ocrniany, conducted it in ]>srson. 
He lveld the orchestra well in hand, and was warmly 
received a* soon as the public became aware who 
the conductor was. The work lows nothing upon 
renewed acquaintance. 

Then Carl Zcrrahn resumed his wonted place, 
and Mr Charles H. Adams sang the Eri-Kiaf, Schu 
lwrt's Op. I, with orchestral aerom^animcnt. by 
no means overpowering or extravagant, by lierlioz. 
The singer MM wit in so good voice as he was in St. 
PomI; yet we think Justice has hardly been done to 
the fine qualities of his singing, which was certainly 
artistic and dramatic, although the contrasts <if the 
three voices in the ballad fell short of the inter- 
preter's intention. Then appeared Miss Thursby, 
whose sweet, light, birdlike (ones were by no means 
destitute of pathos in the scene of poor, crated 
Ophelia from the Ilamlri of Ainbroise Thomas. It 
was a charming, and a touching piece of voculiaa- 
tion, ami seemed admirably suited to hrr; the 
audience were delighted. Miss Cary. in the fullness 
of Iter voice, and in her noblest style, with jHTfeet 
case of execution, sang the jealous Juno's Ueci- 
tative: "Awake, fsaturma," and Aria: "Hence, 
Iris, hem ? away ! " from Handel's SrmrU, superbly 

The short I'salm, without orchestra, bv Men- 
delssohn: Judp »r, U '?««/, which we hive de 
serilsed elsewhere, was very impressively sung by 
the great chorus, the unison passage* living firm 
in*! tiui.Mve. and the responses prompt and sure. 
It must henceforth be a favorite work in choral 
societies and large church choirs. 

As for the .YuirA -Ssm/iAofly, it will never cense to ' 
lie decried for the " unvoeal " character of the 
" Hymn to Joy " portion, its overtaxing of average \ 
human voices by straining them up to an exception. I 
ally high pilch, and keeping them there, nor will 
it ever ceaae to excite the desire of all who know, 
or have hud assurance, of its wonderful beauty, its : 
inspired sublimity, its glorious expression of tlie ' 
sentiment of human brotherhood, and the pure, 
spontaneous, free religion of the universal heart. 
The number of the latter class of hearers is con- 
tinually increasing, while the critics one by one 
have had to yield to the triumphant efficacy of not 
a few mainly aucccssful, and allogetlstr inspiring 
performance!. On this last occasion w 



drought the chorus more succtssfut (lian tlie or- 
chestra. The prime condition of sucei »s, .nMus.atw, 
clearly possessed the singers. In the most difficult 
parts, in tlw sustained high notes of the religious 
climax, it all mmuM wt .lt. however inconsiderately 
(for voices I Heethoven may base written it. The 
high soprano (one was smooth and sweet, and hardly 
ever shrill, so (hat (he ideal of tlw tone -poet made 
itself fell for once, if never before. The quartet 
of soloists. Miss Thursby, Miss Car}, Mr, Adams 
and Mr. Dudley, were, with occasional momentary 
short-comings in one part Of another, more nearly 
equal to their arduous task than any we remember 
to have had before, even in that almost impossible 
quadruple cadenta. Mr. Dudley has a manly, pon- 
dermis, telling bass voice, which he wields to goo-l 
purpose, and led off in (he vocal work, after the 
suggestion of the orchestral basics, very nobly, 
giving a spirited impulse to the entire chorus. The 
orchestra, of over seventy, played the three purely 
Instrumental movements on the whole very finely, 
especially the heavenly Adagio. Tlie first move- 
ment might perhaps have heen made a little clearer ; 
and we are not sure that tlse Hobi-no, especially 
where the rhythm changes to 4-I In the'Trio. did 
not suffer from tlie extremely rapid tempo. The 
double basses burst their bonds and talked out very 
effectually where the need of human utterance 
makes itself first felt. Certain we are that the 
great mast of the audience — those who gave them- 
selves simply up to the music and the thought — 
found It a delightful, glorious experience, and went 
home edified, and in a happy, hopeful and believing 
frame of mind If Si. fttal was the best achieve- 
ment of the Festival, this was the other best. 



Fotnrii t'oscs.iT. Thursday evening — Verdi's 
.Vommi Hnjairm, preceded by Mr Dudley Buck 's 

Sv lupin uii ' rt n Sii 'A'. ill. ' S " r '** 1/ ii 

mow. fnmicd the programme. On a first hearing, 
the Overture appeared to be a good square piece of 
orchestral writing, largely laid nut, ilear and 
symmetrical in form, effectively and richly instru- 
mented, with several gn.nl theme* well developed, 
although perhaps at too great length. It is the 
work of a clever and experienced composer, one 
perfectly at home in all the routine of his art. to 
whom the plastic faculty of form ha. become almost 
second nature. Vet it <bd not impress us as very 
original in Idea* or treatment, but ratlvcr as an 
essentially commonplace, though outwardly irnpo* 
ing sptvlmi ii of den r. gi«»l m i»i-.aii.|ii| Mr 
Buck can do better things. We spenk of it purely 
from the musical point of view ; our recollection of 
Scott's Mivmiot* is not distinct enough to warrant 
any Judgment at to how far tlse music is a success, 
fill illustration of the poem. 

Verdi's Hfltm (beard here for the third time) 
seemed to call forth the best ctwrgles of (he orches- 
tra and chorus, and to prove highly *ati*factory to 
the great mass of the very large and eager audience. 
i If the comjKisition itself, its merits and defects, its 
great Ingenuity and skill, — in some respects origin, 
ality ; the beauty of tlw opening and many of the 
middle portions, tlie preponderance of graphic, 
realistic and sensational portrayal of the terrors of 
the Day of Wrath ; the artificial, labored show of 
contrapuntal learning; but the vivid, splendid, 
picturesque effects of highly colored instrumen- 
tation, we have recorded our impressions before, nor 
do we find them ill any way essentially changed or 
mollified. It is not a question of font) ; tliat Verdi 
has not written like a Ocrman, but like an Italian at 
he is, is of no consequence The questiou is one of 
sentiment, of beauty, of poetic and artistic feeling I 
is the music genial and refined, or is It cuarte and 
artificial ' D<»-s it appeal to the deepest feelings of 
the soul, or only to (he si ns. of wonder ' l>nes it win, 
inspire and elevate, or discs it only startle I We 
fed that Just here is its weakness , it's appcul it not 
to the best that there is in u* ; it does not — or only 
seldom — touch the springs of deep religious lore 
and aspiration, but it appeals to fear. Those textt 
of the old Utln hymn, which offers the best chance 
for great sensational display of orchestral effects, arc 
the texts chiefly dwelt upon; it is not so with the 
greater masters like Mozart. Jomelli, Cherubim,— 
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■ lost two Itnliami jutt s> much •• Verdi. If it 
> * question of men firm, then it would readily 
bo seen that Venli himself has made it so, for. next 
to the sensational element in this work, is it not the 
struggling effort to comjK-te with the old masters in 
thU v. ry mailer of form, in fugue, and polyphonic 

treatment, «IMi tend* a novel interest to this 

/tVaw.'ssa t No one will atk him to write ,'iZr llarh, 
like Mozart nr Beethoven, like Cherubini even: but 
it it. fair to ask whether he has written anything as 
good, an beautiful and true, as independent of the 
moment'* popular impression. 

The performance on the whole wot excellent- 
Cborus and orchestra were very scldum at fault 
The gran.ler scene-painting came out vividly and 
strongly. Light and shade were for the most part 
The aria* and concerted piecea 
Mr.. II. M. Smith 1 , char 
and powerful soprano voice did good nervier, though 
sometimes it. effects were ovcr»lrali>ed and marred 
by impure intonation. MiM Cary was altogether 
equal lo her part. Signor Campanim made another 
great ■uecew in the aria : " Ingemisco," and wa» 
applauded to the echo. Mr. M. \V. Whitney aang 
the bau solos with grand sonority and dignity. 

Fifth Coxritrr, Friday evening. May 7. — The 
"Spring" and " Summer" from Haydn - . Snuiu 
offered the greatest possible cnntra.t, mat refresh- 
ing and most s*iathing. to the unpcuceful /Yeoni'es. 
of the night before, and the oTerwhelming /*/«yr 
that immediately followed. The fre.h, .ponlaneou., 
lovely melody .erred to restore the healthy tone of 
life again. The mtuic i. »o uniformly beautiful, 
flow, to easily and naturally, i. everywhere so 
smooth and exquisite, .» altogether musical, so free 
from anything at all forced or HUHniMl, Iliat for 
this very reason some .polled appetite, are apt to 
11ml it commonplace, conventional and dull. The 
fault i. in themselves. To the moat musical, to the 
more deep poetic nature.. It was the most delightful. 
Composed by an old man of seventy, it i. the 
happiest e«pre.sion of a most genial, childlike 
sympathy with nature. Its flowing honey does 
nut cloy like that of Spohr. It ptnenli a varied 
"T-colnrrd, nowhere weak or 
All is cliaroeterlstlc, free from startling can- 
Irast and extravagance. The chorusof the thunder 
storm, so naturally prepared by passages descriptive 
of the intense midsummer heat, may be a puny 
t by the side of Salut-Saiin.'. picture of the 
w, but intrinsically it i. more near to Nature 
and more powerful. 

It was sung awl played Cm aaare. All the 
choruses went well except the flr«t, " Come, gentle 
Spring," which was a little scrambling. The 
soprano melody was particularly suited to tlte voice 
and graceful, naive style of Mis. Thur.br, who 
sang most charmingly. Mr. Adams was again in 
belter roice, and with his true arti.tic instinct 
gave a mast expressive rendering of the tenor part ; 

r in the .Hesitative and Air descriptive of 
if effects: " Distressful 
I falnllng sinks," he realized the full intention 
of the music in the most complete and tasteful 
manner. It is always a pleasure to listen to so true 
an artist, even if his roice be not in its best condi- 
tion, Mr. Whitney sang the song of the " Husband- 
man." and indeed all that fell to his share, very 
finely. 

The general rerdict on the Cantata. 7*e /Wujk, 
by Saint-Sarns, was, it must be confessed, upon the 
whole unfavorable, and for once, we think, the 
popular verdict was about right. The vocal writ- 
ing Hems lo have interested very few, while plenti- 
ful praise and admiration hare been larished on the 
Iranscendant brilliancy and power of its descriptive 



cumulative persistency of noise, still kept within 
the bounds of music, was never realized before. 
Of course the culminating point of rest, and the 
subsiding of the waters, is turned to good account 
by the ingenious composer. Hut taken as a whole, 
the work, instrumental!}- as well as vocally, is to 
our feeling weak, coarse, wilful, wanting dignity, 
unequal to the subject, and unworthy of a com- 
poser who in other things has shown so much gen- 
ius, though of an idiosyncratic character, and so 
uch musical learning and sucw fmrt , 

The orchestral prelude, (which, strange to say. 
was much applauded, probably for its mere sen- 
suous charm of sound) is but a vogue, creeping, 
wandering, monotonous, tiresome piece of " endless 
melody," to use the Wagnerian phrase, which we 
found singularly dreary anil which seemed to come 
to nothing. Was it meant to represent the spirit, 
ual inanity of a race hopelessly lost in sin 1 This 
it further explained, and feebly, in a few vocal sol™ 
which follow; and then comes the central motive 
of Ihe wliole first, and indeed the second part, upon 
the words: "This race I'll exterminate surely!" 
It has an undignified and jig-like rhythm, which it 
is almost blasphemy to put Into the mouth of the 
Almighty ; *et It Is first sung as a tenor solo, and 
then worked up in chorus, lo reappear occasionally 
in emphatic trombone blasts In the midst of the 
great deluge scene. A few sentences of bass recit- 
ative, simple and majestic, wuuld have conveyed 
the idea more impressively. Tlven comes a tltort 
sing song chorus in recognition of the upright Noah, 
about as commonplace and homely as the song " Old 
Grimes U dead, that good r dd man." 

After the great flood has begun to !,ubslde, we 
hare in l'urt III. must Inlrrciting and suggestive 
themes for an imaginative composer: the scattering 
of Ihe clouds, the sending out of the dove, the 
olive branch, the descent from the ark, live rainbow , 
etc., etc., and here indeed we find the gentlest and 
most pleasing portion of the music. But again all 
is spoiled by what should lie a sublime conclusion. 
The command : " Increase and multiply " naturally 
suggests a fugue'. But what a fugue we get! 
Ix-arned enough, ingenious enough it may lie, but 
desperately dry and uninspiring .- the second phrase 
of the theme Is most undignified and scrambling. 




1st Ihstsrsv'ss. 



The F.nglish words are often difficult to sing, and 
no wonder, for it is commonly a thankless task to 
turn French vocal texts into anything like singable 
Knglislt. 

Tlie performance on the whole was as good as 
could reasonably lie required, especially the orches- 
tral work, And the principal vocalists (Miss Hub- 
bell, Miss Winanl, Mr. Adams ami Mr. Dudley) did 
themselves a. much credit as could be expected in 



— Want of room compels us lo 
review of the last Iwo concerts. 



' FAUST." 



to be sure, of the modern orchestra are employed 
to work up the actual description of the ruing of 
the waters to a fearful and extraordinary rlimax. 
It begins suggestively with a faint, watery tremolo, 
and presently a bubbling and gurgling sound of 
flutes, and a chromatic whistling of the wind, all 
quite exciting to tlte imagination, till finally the 
deeps are unloosed with universal, stunning 
• like of which in intensity, raricty and 



BEKLIOZ'S 
Mr. Tung's great zeal and energy in bringing out 
Aa ftamnaiion dr Fumtt. for the first time in Boston, 
on Friday ercning. May 14, were crowned with 
success. Tlie mean, employed were adr-quatr : an 
excellent orchestra of .ixly (Mr. Ll.letnann at their 
hcadj. a select, well-trained, efficient chorus, of two 
hundred and twenty mixed roices, and four good 
solo singers. The rehearsals had lieen thorough, the 
report, from New York lind excited eager interest In 
advance, and tlie Music Hall was crowded with the best 
klud of an audience. The result was in the raniu most 
satisfactory. Hundred, came away convinced of the 
inventive genius and originality, the many-sided pow er, 
the rare niu.srian.hip and leAming, the consummate 
sueo/r /aire, of Berlioz. Piecea, in every form, cf 
tender or romantic hcauty, of startling and terrific 
power, of vivid portraiture nod srenii-nl suggestion, 
were found in ahundnuee. It Is a mluellng of many 
elements : the sentimental ; the deep Wooding, thought, 
fill, discontented ; the coinir and gp*te«qt;e : the nlrj, 
fairy, trirksv.wtllV lli*wbqi ;thc martial and rxhllara- 
raling ; and, more than all, the fiendish and the terrible. 
One quality pervade, it all. — intensity . and this alike 
whether it spring from real feeling, as when It expresses 
the brooding melancholy of Faust, and the love of 
and Mjrguerlta, or from a 



as in the "Rnixirkxy March, " Ihe "Ride t» Hell," etc. 
What Berlioz does, he does with all his might. To* 
strangeness of his genius, on the other hand, was frit : 
it. bizarre and sometime, repulsive trails, the hard 
side that it has. the defiant, wilful, almost cruel 
pleasure In humiliating contrasts and surprises, th« 
singular sympathy with the unlwliei ing, scoffiug, 
Mephislnphehan element ; and consequently the fre- 
quent sacrifice of musical charm, a. surh, to this sort 
of indulgence. This Mephistaphellon element is after 
all the main-spring and motive of the whole work, In 
spite of any formal apotheosis of Marguerite. Natao 
with Goethe ; his >'ausr is optimistic. 

Bat the music. In all it* moods, la almost always 
Interesting, and takes hold with a certain strong* 
magnetic power. The orchestral atone, of which Ber- 
lioz Is a consummate master, would make It so, how- 
ever weak It might be otherwise. We must wait for 
eisure to enter into anything Ukean analysis 
of so remarkable a work, and doubtless opportunities 
will he furnished by more than one repetition of the 
fiiHMi in the next fall or winter. For the present a 
few first impressions must sufllce. 

We thought the opening portion, I 
is wondering in Ihe I"j«ins of Hungary, l 
of the best. The orchestral accompaniment to hi. 
soliloquy, so suggestive of the sunrise and the verdure, 
and the scents and sounds of the wood, and fields with 
now and then literal bird-like Imitations frutn ths 
piccolo and horns. Is very beautiful ; only perhaps too 
rlrh nnd nyerlosded, suggesting a heary atmosphere 
and an overpowering tumult of sweet sounds. Bat 
from a subjective point of view, to Faust himself, ths 
very breath and smile and sour of Nature might be 
depressing. Tlie chorus of peasants is thoroughly 
naive and ehnrniln^. one of the most beautiful things in 
the wlkole work. Now comes the distant sound of ap< 
pmarhing soldirrs. and the Racnckty March (a separate 
inspiration, for the hrlnglng In of which this scene is 
placed In Hungary) breaks out. We like It best in the 
simplest form as he first gives It : hut it is worked up 
to a wonderful orchestral climax a. it goes on. 

Fort II opens with Faust brooding in his study | the 
Introduction is sombre and impressive, but Gounod has 
surpassed it In that prelude which in the theatre is 
always thrown away npon an inattentive audience. 
The Faster hymn is very beautiful, o pure, religions 
piece of hannmiv, lifting the mind upward : and it was 
finely sung. With a sudden sharp orchestral figure, 
like a flash of lightning, appears Meplilslopbelrs, and 
In like manner he Is always heralded. The chorus of 
drinkers (in Auerhach's ccllnri, Brandsr's "Snog of 
the Rot," with its provokinglv short, vulgar rhythm, 
the satirical hut regularly bnllt, ecclesiastical " Amrn" 
fugue which follows, the fiend's "Seng of the Flea," 
with all the dialogue, are grotesque enough, i 
derfully clever; hut Faust snnn sickens of su 
mens of "low life," and the scene changes to the 
bonks of the Kl 1 • where Faust is sung to sleep by a 
most exquisite chorus of gnomes and sylphs, worthy 
of Mendelssohn, or of the opening scene In Oirron, 
hat very different. This too was charmingly sung. 
And then the orchestral Dance of Sylphs, which follows, 
shows on almost inexhaustible vein of fairy fancy. 
On Ihe wav to the home of Marguerite, whom he has 
seen in dream, choruses of soldiers and carousing 
students are heard, finally mingling their IP* and li-4 
rhythm in o skilful manner, making n hustling, noisy 
contrast to the quiet, tender scene that follows. 

Fart til. Faust in Marguerite's rhamtier. Here Is 
some of the loveliest music in Ihe half-hushed, expect- 
ant aria of Faust, and the wonderfully expressly* 
wandering melody of the violins alone, as he walks 
slowly about the room, examining with passionate 
curiosity what he sees As o whole, however, the love, 
scene did not impress ns as the best part of the work. 
It has many delicate and lovely passagra . hut Ihe 
"King of Thule'' ballad, conceived as on old Gothic 
song, lack, real melody, and has a hard and artificial 
character. 8o. too. farther on, Marguerite's 
Rob 1st hln" locks simplicity, being l 
posed rAreusA. Willi change of rhythm i 
panlment for every atanoo. Here, In the first meeting 
and the sacred privacy of the dream-acquainted lovers, 
comes some of the most fascinating, and at the sum* 
time most uncanny, min.tr. Mephisto conjures up his 
wilW the wisps ('rrfiVAier, " lights that do mislead ' ), 
to weave their fatal spell, in an Intoxicating and bewitch- 
ing minnet, around the unsuspecting beans sod senses 
of the innocent*, entranced by the young miracle of 
love. It is o wierd, wondrous, and inveigling piece 
of instrumental music. And then Mrphi<lo's sen-node, 
borrowing a text from poor, crazed Ophelia's hive-lorn 
ditty. Is absolutely fiendish, with the ringing Aa-Aa of 
the spirits. The duet of the hirers Is beautiful snd 
until the Interruption of the find, tad ths 
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Infernal taunting . tsini* of Die p«l|a whoin he lias 
gathered round the house. 

On* of Dm grandest passages is Faust's " Invocation 
to Nature," in the scene entitled " Forests and Lav- 
era*," one ol the noblest parts of Goethe's poem. 
Here we reavch the ell IBM of the fateful dranu . hire, 
at the acme of Faun's discontent, the Evil one slops 
in, Informs liim of poor Marguerite's imprisonment 
and condemnation, and persuades him. under the delu- 
sion that ha thus nay save her, to sign the faLal scroll. 
No time is lost, he tumiuofu his two black steeds, and 
iaaUatly begins the more and more terrible and brrath- 
leaa "ride to Hell." The galloping rhythm Km an 
alarming persistency ; on their w ny they pass and 
frighten off a gn )«p °t peasants singing In the virgin ; 
skeletons and mcn.itr.nn shape* rrowd round them, 
with hideous, appalling aoBnil* ; Faust la horror-el ruck . 
but the demon urge* on hit steed*, and suddenly the 
fata] plunge h made Into the sulphureous nhyas ; and 
It is all wrought up with ouch imaginative power, that 
I Tin li 'I i in i iiliiim I strong In nsiai ilu plunge himself. 
This all reminds one of the ghnntiy ride In Raff • l*r- 
nort symphony ; but it is far auperkir to that and very 
probably suggested It 'Die scene railed " Pandemo- 
nium," the welcoming chorus of the demon* in an 
outlandish tongue, wan wlnrlr omitted, and the per* 
fonnance closed with the A|sgheo*ls of Marguerite, in 
a chorus of aerial and celestial hArmony, 

Mr. Lang had orchestra and chums well in hand, 
and all was complete except thAt the two harps were 
replaced by two planus. The only drawback of im- 
portance was. that the orchestra too frequently coi ored 
up the voices. This was particularly the case (where 
we sat) with the part of Mephistophelean altliough Mr. 
Clareuee E. Hay has a sonorous base voice, nnd sang 
extremely well. Mrs. Humphrey Allen's purr, clear, 
sweet soprano, and chaste, tasteful and expressive 
style of singing, were singularly well suited to the 
part of Marguent«. Mr. William J. Winch snng the 
tenor part of Faust with true expression and with flue 
effect, although he was obliged now and then to spare 
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which 
expect 



Cnownxp OCT.— The Festival and Berlios monopolise 
all our available apace. MeanwhU* there nave been sums 
highly Interesting concert* to which we roust revert here 
after, for inalancu, those by Mr. iNtrabo, Mr. Frmt.il, Mr. . 
Tucker; above all, the two admirable programmes of 
.1 «.-Ty with tbe aj.l of v.lsswwsky soil Wulf Fries; the 
did concert of Madame CappUnl and her puptla, 
1 the Roylslon Club, etc 

has uearly run out. There yet 
the third J.weffy concert, for this 



Mr. Lang, tbe entire pro 
vaned one— will be perforw.sd by lb* 
rlan pianist; and, on Monday 
tbe Cecilia, with orrlieelrs, uf Mas 



erful llunga- 
repeUUou by 



MrtWAintrn, Wii., May 8. - The Heine Quartet 
cloned iu series of Chamber Music Recitals, April 2ath, 
with tbe following programme: 

String Quartet (B eat'., Mnxarl 

b for Piano bjss Violin, op. 47, ... . Beethoven, 
Andante eon Variaxlonl, Finale, Frsslo, 



Trio for Violin. Viola aad Cello, op. 9. So. 3, Be. 
t for Flaoo. Violin, Viola. -Cello, op 18, J. 



The performances have been exceedingly rredilaWe, 
and ft is a good sign that six such concerts could be 
given here la iwe season bv l.a'nl talent. The audiences, 
though not large, hav» been fair in stir, and cothusi- 



The IfTUth conceit of the Musical Society prewent- 
ejd a composition for solos, chums and orchestra, by 
Qeo. Vierling, a composer not yet well known in 
America, but one of high standing In Germany, both 
for talent and maslcianship. The text of this work la 
foanded on tbs familiar episode known In legendary 
Roman history as The Rapt o/lht Sabtnrt. After the 
orchestral prelude. Romulus opens the) artlon Ln a short 
recitative announcing that all quarrels between the 
Romans and the Sabine* are amicably nettled. Then 
follows at once a joyous rborus of the two people*, 
rejourn over the cessation of strife, giving Ibauks to 
the gods and Invoking their blessing on Dip newly 
I compact. Annlus, a Roman, whose lovc-opisode 
Claudia la to form n main interest of the story, 



with 

invites to festal pleasurcs- 



A chariot race follows, in 



which Annlus is victor, the crowd celebrating hia 
praise In a spirited double chorus Then Hie Sil.ine 
maidenji .lance and sing, while the Roman* look on 
enchanted, and Annius declares his love for Claudia in 
a passionate aria. Tbe Romans join in the chorus of 
the Sabine women. Tljcn r*.me* a wrestling nuttch in 
which Amilus's victory L* again celebrated In an excit- 
ing double chorus. At tlie etui of this the Rom-vns 
begin to warn each other that tbe time uppmaclios for 
their plan of selling Die women to be carried into 
effect. They watch for the signal, which Romulus 
gives by striking on his) shield. He give* the order, 
and Dee women are at otice seized ami hurried within 
the walls, protesting, and calling on their fathers mid 
brothers for help. This chorus forms the climax for 
the first pair, and with it. the " Rape of the .Sahines" 
is completed. Fart II. dead* with tho uusiicccmfiu 
attempt of the Sabine men to rescue their women, hut 
the main Interest of it centres upon the loves of Annlus 
and Claudia. Claudia reproaches Annlus with bitter 
scorn for his treachery, and declare*, that, though a 
weak woman, she will never become the wife of a man 
who ha* sought to obtain her by violence. Annlus 
replies ]*as*loDHt*.'ly that hr cannot regret what he has 
done, his passionate love for her drove him to hia 
act of violence. She grow* more ai*d more disdain- 
ful, assures him that he has only secured her hatred, 
not her love, and that she w|U kill herself sooner 
than wed him. At Inst, stung to the quick, Annlus 
give* her his own sword, bidding her kill htm, since 
she lutes him so; he will at least die loving her. 
She takes the sword, but she ha* at l*st reached Die 
end of her paroxism of passion, and a Miction 
lias already begun; his behavior has already soft- 
ened her, and a terrible inunid struggle ensues be- 
tween her old hat., and her dawning love. Annius 
note* the signs of her change of feeling, and, confident 
that he has won her; he goes out to lent off the 
Snbines, who have assembled to rescue their women 
While the Romans are gone, the women assemble in 
the temple of l>Unn and pray for deliverance, but 
Claudia watches the progress of the fight from the 
walls. She sees the Roman* victorious, hut Annlus 
slain, ami over bis corpse she acknowledge* her lore 
for him In a hurst of passionate grief. The whole 
ends wIDi a new ro-om Mutton of tbe Romans and 
Snbines, the former keeping their booty, and all join, 
ing in cclebratiug the kingly race which is to sj.rlug 
from the union uf the two poojM* 

This text might have been nude Into an extremely 
effective opera, instead of a dramatic cantata. It Is, 
however, i t.-eediuijlv rrtWuv.. m its present ferns. 
Both choruses and aolos are characteristic of the aJUnv 
lions and of the dramatic muitieut* of the play. The 
composition Is musician. like, and Hie instrumentation 
is as good as the nad of Die technical treatment. 

The |Nrrforiuiince wns, on the wliole, a good one. 
The choruses went mostly wiUi spirit, in spile of some 
timidity In attack on the part of the Lsdliis, who are 
com|mrativ*]y inexperienced singers, nnd also in spite 
of fatigue due to over. rehearsal, Mr. Luening's en- 
thiisusm led him into Uiis mistake. He needs to 
temper hL« xeal slightly, but Is nevertheless entitled to 
great credit j. c. r. 

BALTntnnn. — rLetter of May 3, concluded from 
page 30).— The following works luve been performed 
during the fourteenth season of the Fenbody Students' 
Concerts : — 



a. smug-quartet, K Bat. Xo. I. itwles). iren-IMJ, 
Messrs. Fiorke, Allen, .Sehsefer, and Jwngalcksl. 
t. CavsUna, from tbs opera " live U'aler Carrier." 
Mr. William 

U. Frsnar 

Sougv, with piano. l»li 
Mr. IL 
Oadw 

Novelets, A mliwr. Work 2«. For HMM s»«1 strings 
Ml** Sandi Debcnnberg, .V 
A*g»r Hsruerlk : 

Love Song, frmii work i\ Tnuvscrlptlon f.sr 



Handel; 



J. s Bach: 

u. Air from the 




n. PUno-lrlo. O. Work 1. No. i. 

Mis* Agnes H.-n, Messrs. Flncke and Jungnlekel. 

s. Herniuwl*, II, Work s. For string-trio. 

Messrs. Allen, Klncke, and Jun*puckel. 
i. 0. Works. No, I. 



St, rian.etrlo, B Hat. Work It. 
Mass Nora Frsssnan, Messrs. 
e. I'lano-quanel, C list Work II. 
Miss Helen Todhuatar, Masses. Flncke. 

Juncnirkel. 
/. *ltrlng.quartet. C minor. W«rh IS. No. 4. 
Messrs. Allsn, Flucks, Sehaefer. and JungnUksl. 
g. Sonala, A. Work an. No «. For piano and violin. 

Miss Helen Todbuntcr slot Mr. Flncke. 
a. Strlnglrio, C maK Work SI. (three times). 

Messrs Allen, Flncke, and Scbarfnr. 
i. Flano trio, II ahl. Work ». No. c. ;tbr~. time.). 
Mrs. lasl-1 ls.M,|n. Messrs. Klncke and Jungnlekel. 
/, Frsgo.snU from opera " Fldelio." 
Miss Fmn.a llsrger. Miss LUxie Kruger. Misses Seldner 
and Barrett, Messrs. Disss and Lincoln. 



M it Mabel l^tham. 

and Air, from '* .ftsshu 

Mr. Wsi. Byrn. 
Ui variations. •■'Hie lb 



Mr. A.iam Itael. 
c. Duet, from " Isrs*) in Fgypt." 

Messrs. Wm. Byrn, and ,1. Doberty. 
Klnil tfsrtmsnn: 

o- Kervtiaile, A. Work 34. For piano and Wrings, laja, 
Miss Sarah Seho*nbar|, Messrs. Flocks and .langulckwl . 
». I'lano-trln, B gat maj..r. Work 1*. 
Miss Mabel lalhnm. Msssvr*. Flncke and .1 ongnteka I. 
Haydn: 

it. String-quartet, F. Work 3. No. a. 

Mesar*. Allsn, flneke. Sehsefer snd Jungnieksl. 
». Slring quartet, H flat. Work II. No. I. 

Mis 

r. String-quartet, B Sat. Work IB. No. L 
Messrs. Allen, I 
J. N. Hummel: 

Itanotrlo. E flat. Work IZ. No. 1. lTTMIBT, 
Mr. A.uuu Itasl, Moaars. Fincke, and Jungnlekel. 
Kx-sludent, Fdwln A. June*: 
Slrliig-mmrlel, F. Work 1. 
Messrs. Flncke, Allan, Scbufer and Junguickel. 
Fr. Ijtchner: 

FlaieHJulutsS. C minor. Work 145. No. I lSM-lSTa. 
Mr. ltoas Ju 

Fr. Llsxt; 

Minnow, a..ng with plsno. I«I1, 

Miss Mary Ksliey. 

Menihtlasobu: 

o. iTvlnde and Fugue, K minor. Work IS. No. 1. 

Mr. Adam llael. 
6. Variations Serteuses, I) m|*XS?, Work .VI. 

Miss Urate lleltxhoover. 
at Songs, for two *opr*n**>, ('..mplete- 

Mlas Ksle Dickey, Mis* Ida Crow. 

Ml rati I 

a. Itstvo-quartet. IJ minor. No. I. (twice). 
Mlaa> 

ft. Finuo-trto, K Hal No, I, (twice). 
Mr. Itoss Jungnlekel, Meaars. Flncke,. 
e. . I vulut-i|visrtet, E list. No. H. 
Messrs. Allen. Flock*, Sehsefer and J 

a*. String-quartet, C majnr. No. IT. 
«. Song, Irani '• Flipin.'s Wedding." 

Mtaa Kate Dickey. 

/. Count*** air, from ■' Figaro's Weddlug." 

Mlaa Marie Backer, 
g. Cavstiaa, from " Figaro's Wntdlng 




! and Air. from 

Miss Mary Kelly. 

o. Impromptu, C minor. Work ». For piano. 
E»th*r Munloch. 

».' Trowt-qvilntel, A major. Work III. 
Miss Agnes lloen. Messrs. Flnek*. Sehaefer, Jungnlekel. 
and I 



c. Songs, with piano. 

Mia* Kax* IHekay. 
rf. Song, from*Uiak*«|ieare'*"Cymbellna." 



S<-humann: 

m. Carnival. Work ». Fragment*. 

Mlaa Helen T -ISunler. 
4. Songs, with piano. 

Mr H. Ohnm. 

Arthur Sullivan: 

Souga, with plaan. (twice). 1*42, 

Mlaa IJasi* Krvagsr. 

1 CavaUna, fnsv. " Attn a." I 



» "lbs Valkyrla." ISIS, 

Mr. II. r 



Mlaa Roac Barrett. 
6. Scene and Air, trum " nbaron." 
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Wl.iM f«rt*i, 
Jlr»'.m, .Wo.1. M 

William* * o., 



' i 1 H<tCOMT.»S, MlFI'MSJ & Q*j, 
i.Sf, ,1 Mats'*'. JU.k> firr jfntf. 

\ri. rm'cpiiK, w ir»«r str*tt, a. 

<i, Sinai** .Vfnvf, A. K. Inaixn, 
IS, mtiulun ir. .V, «■ I'"rl 



fcy A. Ilut-M ^<i, Jn„ m I'***" SifWY, ,is<f II. -i i;H7.>v 

MUVUM ao..., </ Attr #v.i.-. . ... PtlHiMlnltw *» w. H. 
Hohkh * o>,. /for ( Af"«nr Anrii i» CMasja *»/A« Cm- 

LiUV Ml'Sir CuMrAKY, ,// .Vf.ir* Stmt. 



THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OK 
GOETHE'S •• FA I ST." 



L 

PAl'ST" »V JiWP.PII KTR VtS«s, nP «. LICKL, 
OP THE KITTHK SKVKI1IKH. op ltlsllor, OPC'AM. 
KBKRWKIS, UP BKA.NOtl RT, oP BABoN PKEU 
I.A K11T. . »K SCll IBP.RT, ' 'P MIX*:. I* If ISP. BP.KTI S, 
AMI UP LIMlPAlNTNKIt. 

Faint was the constant ami favorite iwu- 
pation of Goethe, the work of his whole life. 
•' Here it is more tluin sixty yearn since I : 
conceived the Faust," he says tn William von | 
Humboldt, on iho 17th of March, 1*32, in 
the last letter that lie wrote; "I wm young | 
then, and I had already clearly in my mind, 
if not all the scenes with their detail, at leant 
all the idem of the work. This plan has never 
quitted me ; throughout my life it has quietly- 
accompanied me. and from time to time 1 have 
developed the passages which interested me 
for the lime being.". . . . The poem of Faint. 
as everybody know*, is divided into two very 
distinct parts. The first appeared ill 1807; j 
the second, commonly called The Second 
Faittt. only saw the light ill 1*!;, after being 
the preferred labor of the great poet to the : 
decline of his days. Hut music did not wait 
mi long. Scarcely had seven years •passed 
since the ap|K'arauce of the first Faust, when 
it resolutely attacked this gigantic work. 

.Joseph Strauss 1 wa« the first to enter upon 
the career. A musician of merit, pupil of 
Teyber and of Albrechtsl>erger. and a very 
able violinist, Strauss was by turns first violin 
at the theatre of Heath, musical director at 
TVme.war in Hungary, and finally eapell- 
mcistcr at Mannheim. It was towards 1*14 
that he brought out in u province of Transyl- 
vania, where he was director of the German 
Opera, his opera, Tht Life and Actions of 
Fansl. 

One year later another musician, George 
Lickl,' distinguished as a professor of the 
piano and organist, got hold of the same sub- 
ject, and lengthening the title, to distinguish 
himself from his predecessor, gave hi* opera, 
The Lift, tht Action: and tht Dtscent of 
Fautt to J/tU, at the Theater Schikaneder, in 
Vienna. 

Five years rolled away between this at- 
tempt and the next. In l&tO the Chevalier 
Ignaz-Xavicr von Seyfried 4 had represented 
at Vienna, under the title of Fault, a melo- 
drama of which he hail composed the music. 
The Chevalier was no novice. He had had 



i W» tnuislal* fttim ••(iwth* tl la .VwrfM Sri Jn*M- 
mfti, ttm I' i*. • Isi tlrnrrrt ym'tt n iniptritM." I'm 
AimiLTIIk .It 1.1. u s. Parts, l*si, — *i». 

• Rom at Brnnn In IV* . dkd at L'arlaruhs, fase. 1, l»IK. 

• Hum In Ntwrr Austria In |;«M ; dl-l In 1»U at Piiut- 
aJtar bain* Caittlliiitlaler In M„.„ 
■ at V tanua In i?TC . died there In 



the honor of being a pupil of Mo/art for the 
piano, of Haydn for harmony, and of Winter 
tor dramatic coui|H>sitioti. Of these three 
illustrious master- he had retained, it seems, 
only an unparalleled leal for labor; and. if 
he was destitute of all originality, he hail at 
lca>t the reputation of an indefatigable 
worker. 

Another interval of five years, and an 
KnglUh composer. Bishop,' pupil of Bianchi. 
brought out in London, at Covenl Ganlen 
Theatre where he was musical director, an 
opera Faustiis, which, although signed with 
his name, was in realily only a more or less 
successful arrangement of Spohr'a Favtt. 
This kind of work, indc.-d, was the not very 
meritorious specialty of this author, who after 
the same fashion wrote a considerable num- 
ber of dances, vaudevilles, melodies and 
pasticci. 

About the same period, Carl Eberwcin. 
the same who, while a very young man, charm- 
ed the leisure hours of Goethe by hi* talent 
on the piano, comtsosed an overture and some 
melodramatic music for Faust, at the same 
lime that he wrote entr'actes for several 
drama* of ihe poet and an overture for his 
monodrama of J'rostrjiine ; these various 
works were given with success at Weimar. 
This OMBpOMr, who became musical director 
of that city, where he was bom in 17S4, Bad 
learned music under the direction of his 
father, while he made his literary and scien- 
titic studies at the gymnasium of Weimar, 
loiter, he received lc*sons in harmony and 
composition from his older brother Maximil- 
ian ; but he poitscMed ideas more original 
than his brother, and a richer fund of inven- 
tion. These gifts of nature vanished as hi* 
admiral ion for the works of Mozart grew; 
he contented himself with imitating, a* dowdy 
os possible, the style and formulas of hU 
favorite master. 

At length, in 1*27, the tragedy of Goethe 
was tnoapgrtad for the „ upon the 
Frrnrh stage, but under what a form and 
with what music! Faust, an opera in three 
acts, words by Theaulon and Goudelicr. music 
by Beancourt, was played Oct. 27, 1*27, at 
the theatre des Nouveautes. The music shall 
not have the privilege of arresting our atten- 
tion ; let it suffice to know that it was drawn 
from various French operas. But what a 
pitiful Ictnario was this of Theaulon, what a 
miserable parody '. Those of our readers 
who would like to form an idea of it, have 
only to open the journals of the time, es- 
pecially the Congtitutionntl ; there they will 
find a very amusing recital of a piece which 
was very little so itself. Four actors of talent 
were charges! with interpreting this lyrico- 
burlcsque drama : QouSe and Armand played 
Mcphistopheles and Frederic (read Faust), 
Mine. Albert impersonated Marguerite, and 
Casaneuve represented her father, the good- 
man Conrad, a retired old soldier, whose 
figure i* often found lo the vaudeville* of 
the period. 

Such is the charm inherent in the creations 
of genius that, even when disfigured by the 



Ro.»*y>. born in Loo** In I7« ; 



most vulgar arranger, they preserve the gift 
of attracting and seducing real artists. Thus 
it was with Goethe's drama. Although cut 
up and travestied as we have seen, it had -till 
the singular power of tempting a man «in- 
eerely fond of musical mailer*. The Baron 
de l'ctlacrt ' was the son of an ancient 
Chamberlain of Napoleon I. ; he had been 
suit-lieutenant of infantry, was then attached 
to the staff, and was decorated at the siege of 
Antwerp. Unfortunately he could only con- 
secrate to Art the moments of respite which 
the military career allowed him ; but he waa 
passionately a fond of work, and, in the want of 
libretto., he wrote the poem* of his first 
operas himself. Finally he had performed at 
Brussels several works which were not with- 
out merit, notably his /aw«r (March 1834), 
which obtained a real success, being very well 
sung by Chollet and Mile. Prevost for the 
parts of Faust anil Marguerite. 

Without eomjiosing an opera of Faust, 
Frnnz Schubert has set to music some acenea 
of the drama, and four of hi* melodic* are 
exact transcripts from the text of Goethe. 
The best known, Grrtchen at tht Spinning 
Whttl, which he dedicates! to Count Moritx 
von Fries, render* in a touching manner the 
grief of Marguerite and the bitter joy she 
experiences in retracing the happiness that 
has vanished. The musician ha* found ad- 
mirable accents to convey all the phase* of 
delirium, of passion, from the beginning, aad, 
calm, resigned, to the instant where the poor 
girl cries, out wilb a voice broken by emotion l 
"And the charm of his voice, the clasp of bis 
hand, and, ah ! his kiss I "... . to that last 
transport of love : "Ah ! that I cannot seixe 
him and embrace him forever ! " 

The ballad of Tht King of Thute, which 
Schuliert wrote in 181 fi, j* as touching in 
expression as it is simple in form. A year 
later he composed his Marguerite imploring 
the imagt of tht Virgin, a page dramatically 
treated, which begins with a song full of 
unction, and grows more and more animated 
as the sinner, full of grief and of repentance, 
re|M-at* her prayer more fervently and drag* 
herself to the feet of the Mater Dolorosa. 
Three or four years earlier, Schubert had set 
to music the Seme in tht Church, conceived 
exactly after the original text, but which may- 
be sung by a single person, the chorus being 
written for one part- In imposing upon him- 
self so restricted a canvas, Schubert could 
not pretend to compose a great dramatic 
page ; but he knew how to lend true accent* 
to each of his personages. The acrid irony 
of the demon, the burning despair of the 
ruined girl, the terrible grandeur of the re- 
ligious chant, are there expressed with equal 
felicity, and Marguerite's cry for "Air! " is 
of heart-rending truth. This picture in min- 
ature must not be compared to any of the 
creations which this scene has inspired in 
other com|MMers, but it contains the sketch of 

These last two t 
lively little known, may 
of the 
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but page* «> pathetic arc not no much melo- 
dies as they are veritable scenes of the drama, 
to which the orchestra alone is wanting. 
These four fragment* of Faust, augmented 
by an unpublished chorus of angel* (prob- 
ably that of the Easter Festival), form, taken 
together, an ensemble of sufficient conse- 
quence to justify our title of the Faint of 
Schubert. 

On the Rth of March, 1831, the Opera 
Italien of Paris announced the fir»t perform- 
ance of an opera called Fatuto. It was in 
fact the first serious attempt in France to 
translate the work of Goethe. On this ac- 
count it deserve* to occupy our attention for 
a moment. The author was a woman, but a 
woman keenly interested in her art, and who 
had learned from the best masters the science 
of harmony and the art of composing. She 
held the pen with a practised haud, and her 
works, of a learned texture, bon in DO way 
a feminine impress. Like a true artist, Mile. 
Berlin had not consented to put into music a 
deformed pattirrio of the German work ; she 
professed a too profound respect for the great 
name of Goethe. Accordingly the trenario 
which she adopted was a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the capital situations of the drama. 
She had even the happy idea of preserving 
an episode disdained by those who ranie after 
her, and which lent itself singularly to tin- 
most fantastic colors. It is the scene entitled 
The H'ilrhtt' Kitchen, It is midnight; gnomes, 
dwarfs, goat-footed devils, sprites, sjies and 
monkeys proceed to their frightful mysteries 
and dance a Sablsath rondo round the rlamins 
cauldron. The demon and his pupil arrive. 
Faust wishes to ask of the sorceress the 
magic potion which will give him back his 
youth ; and while Mepbisto, reclining on a 
conch and playing with a sprinkler, sneering- 
ly says: "Behold me like a king upon his 
throne; I hold the sceptre; I want nothing 
but the crown," Faust, handling a mirror, 
distinguishes there the ravishing image of 
Marguerite. " What do 1 see ? What ce- 
lestial apparition shows itself in this magic 
mirror ? Love, oh lend me thy most rapid 
wing snd lead me where she lives ! " etc. 

The work of Mile. Bcrtin met in the 
journals only kindly judges, who knew how 
to render justice to its merit, and also to dis- 
semble wise criticisms under compliments 
quite flattering for a young woman. With 
regard to a person of consideration snd good 
birth, an exaggerated praise would have been 
as much out of place as a too sharp criticism. 
There was a rock which the journalists turned 
with a great deal of address. See, for ex- 
ample, what was said by the Revue de Parti: 
" Enlightened judges have appreciated and 
will yet appreciate this, music, too new, too 
much out of the beaten track to lie all at 
. . . For the rest, the an- 
I of the public, M it always happens, 
hare been completely deceived. One ex- 
pected from a young lady pure and graceful 
strains, sweet and perhaps tame melodies ; 
one was afraid to see so grave, so powerful a 
subject thrown into feeble hands which it 
might crush. Great was the surprise to hear 
an instrumentation constantly new and varied. 



at times graceful, but more frequently ener- 
getic ami sombre. 

Meanwhile musical Germany was far from 
letting alone the masterpiece of Goethe. In 
|H:i->, Linilpajntner 1 brought out with abund- 
ant success, at Stutigardt. a Fault, whic h was 
taken up at Berlin in l«->4. The overture 
especially, is a piece of grand dramatic char- 
acter and of a striking color. This creation 
does honor to this artist of talent, who, while 
remaining faithful to his post of t'apcllmeister 
to the king of Wtirtemberg from 1MI" to the 
year of his death (lH.'ifi), gave an example 
of a constancy too rare not be appreciated as 
it deserve*. 

(To be continued.) 

MOZAHT'S SKULL 

On the fate experienced by Mozart's skull, 
the I'ratitrkr /.tituni} contains the folluwiug very 
intcrcstin;: communication, by the celebrated anat- 
omist, Prof. Myrtle, living in PerchtoldKlorf. near 
Vienna, who could not suppress some bitter and 
sharply contrasted remark* on the occasion of the 
Mozart Celebration, that lately tisik place in Vi- 
enoa, and was received with great applause by 
tike an-lutiug portion of society, as well as the 
general public. When Mozart died, then* was 
no! enough money found to bury him. and lie was 
laid in the section allutted to the poor of the com- 
munity. Only three persons accompanied this 
truly melancholy funeral, aiming them Schikanc- 
der, the author of the Mngie Flute. The must 
disagreeable, cold and rainy weather, undoubtedly 
hod it* share in the Kant notice taken of the 



When the sad train had arrived in the grave- 
yard of St. Msrx. near Vienna, a slip of payer, 
bearing tin- name of the departed, was as usual 
handed to the grave-digger, and it was nuw his 
concern to a. Id it, as well as a mark for tin' grave 
in question, to the list in his books. Through a 
must peculiar combination of circumstances, the 
grave-digger had retained Morart's name in vivid 
recollection. Once namely, when he went as 
usual in the time of his lioyhood, with his father, 
■ - who was butler to sonic magistrate, ■ - to mass 
at St. Stephens, /hey found die IMn crowded 
with |H*ople. Mozart's first mass, which he wrote 
as a hoy of sixteen, was being performed. At that 
time, his father had held up Mozart so impres- 
sively la-fore him, as the model of an ambitions 
youth, the imputing celebration made so power- 
ful an iroprcninn upon him, that be retained the 
name vividly in his memory. And this gifted 
man, who was the highest ornament to lus coun- 
try, new received so miserable a burial in the 
•• section for the poor ! " Shaking his head, and 
much incensed over the fact, the grave^ligger now 
put down more particularly in his journal : •• A. 
W. Mozart, in the section for the poor. No. 4, last 
row, the first by the fence." 

In them common graves, there were generally 
placed six rows of coffins, ten Iwside ami over each 
other, together sixty in all. After about ten years, 
live remains were exhumed, and when this U»k 
place with the grave in question, the grave-digger 
gave strict orders to go to work carefully, as he 
was anxious to know how "the great musician 
might look now I " He found Mozart's head fal- 
len under his left arm, took the skull with him to 
his house, wrapped it carefully in paper, and 



ed it, 



V 



this successor was of double value, as he was him- 
self a musician. 

At about this time died l'rof. Myrtle's mother, 
and was buried in the same graveyard. Myrtle's 
brother, a very capable engraver in copper, and 
a still lietter violoncellist at the Beethoven 
Chapel, was an eccentric character, living alone, 
and paasssslng a kindly, childlike heart. Daily 
when bis duties were ended, he I 
the churchy ar<l, to spend a few I 
ently at his mother's grave. The grave-digger had 
remarked him for foroe time, anil when once a vi- 
olent torrent of rain came down while he remained 
in the churchyard, the grave dL'ger very cordially 
invited him into his house, to wait for the passing 
of the storm. He did so, and the two men became 
friends, since both, as good musicians instantly 
found in a common ohject of >ym|kalhy a like in- 
terest in each other. After the visit to the moth- 
er's grave they now played logetlver, views and 
experience* were exchanged, and thus it hap- 
pened that one day the friend gave liis friend the 
joy ful surprise of presenting him with Mozart'* 
-kull as a gift, l'rof Myrtle immediately receiver! 
an invitation to come to his brother, where to his 
unspeakable joy and surprise he he-ard of the 
event. As an ex|ierleneed anatomist, be inimc- 
diately proved the harmony between the lines of 

J the skull, aud the |iortraits of Mozart, wrote a 
pamphlet in order to i-ommiiniratc the glad news 

| to tlvc artdov ing world, and requested his brother 
to procure for him exact information as to the 
name of that grav c-digger. hi* family, etc.. and 
the latter betook himself for that purpose to the 
magistrate, where he was very politely t 
that oliiclal in die registry who had i 
in charge. 

Here the story turns. The official, unpleas- 
antly touched in the first place by a demand ri- 
quiring his time, — asks for what purpose this 
nume and date are demanded. listens to the rrjKvrt, 
an<l then remarks very indignantly that a grave- 
digger is under his oath of otiice, and lias no right 
whatever to appropriate to himself any object, 
though .it be only an exhumed bone. This re- 
mark was quite sufficient to fill the mind of Hyr- 
tie's brother with all the horrors of an Ulegal tran- 
saction, in which he was now himself invoked, *> 
that he turned about immediately, wished to hear 
nothing more of die pamphlet and the glad sensa- 
tion ; nothing of publication, but peremptorily de- 
manded the skull to give it up to the waters of the 
Danube. No prayers, no argument* were of any 
avail ! The poo* man was in such f 
ment that the Profcwor, with a I ' 
was obliged to give up the precious relic. From 

the brothers. 

" When my poor brother died," said Prof. Myr- 
tle, at the clow of his interesting episode : " I 
hail his musical instruments and different objects 
sold. I was present at the sad task of clearing 
out his room, when one of the men presented to 
me some object wrapped in paper, with the jeer- 
ing remark chut here was aocnelhing very rare! 
That it was in truth I for beside, myself with joy, 
I recognized the Mozart skull, which 1 have sines- 
then prcMTvcd like a holy relic. In my will, I 
ltave made it over to the city of Salzburg, for the 
Mozarteum erected there, and have already in- 
formed the city of that fact. The Edinburgh 
MuM-um of arts and curiosities has offered me 
three hundred ducats for Use skull, snd with this 
strange story i» connected. Haydn 



n noting everything down. The 
man fell sick, and left to his successor, among va- 
rious possessions, also Mozart's skull, which to 



' '-'""psinUwr <m«rreJi*wii|ii. htm atCoW.nu In ITSt. 
pupil of Wetska, of Winter, anil above all, i.f Jntnitt 




in U.ndon at the 
the 

hazy invited the EnglUhmen to a hunting party, 
to his estates in Hungary, snd there, — Haydn 
had then been dead for some time, — one of the 
Englishmen expressed the wish that 
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might show them the Mausoleum o( Haydn, his 
celebrated musician, who, like Mozart, was buried 
in Vienna. Thi* put the Print-* into an embar- 
rassing poailiun, and he gave an an excuse, thai 
(he mausoleum wait nut yet fini-dicd. Finally tlie 
Prince really erected one to Haydn. Tlie body 
wit taken up, but — the bead »;l> wanting. That 
is la Edinburgh. Hall's phrcnnltsgiral tbeoriea 
wrrr then the order of the day, for neither pain* 
nor ex|icn*c were, spared to procure skull* of cel- 
ebratul people, — it bail become a widespread 
mania, particularly in England. It in easily to 
be comprehended that tbcv would have given a 
(treat deal to hare Mozart's akull with that of 
Haydn." 

The former however, has been, through the 
lection of the celebrated scholar, 
lo hU own countrv, aa a laming nie- 
> of one of the most brilliant name, In the 
worM of GtnttM art. 



MR. DUDI.KV BITK'S CINCINNATI 
PKIZK CANTATA. 

(flora the New Vork .Vuvnl tori*,. April 3».) 
.... At a libretto, tlie composer selected nor- 
lions of Mr. Longfellow'* poem, Tht IjolJrn Lryrwl. 
This poem Is too long to be used in in entitety for 
the purpose of musical composition. Mr. Buck, 
therefore, cltoae *uch parts as would give an out- 
line of the plot, and at the same lime render the 
composer's task a congenial one, Some passages, 
in which the action was delayed by philosophical 
discussion or for other reasons, liave been Bummed 
up in orchestral movements and as a whole the 
composition may be considered a musical emphasis 
of the leading points in Mr- I*ongfellow'» narrative. 
The plot and incidents are portrayed by the priie 
camata in fourteen scenes. 

The first of these is a prologue, and la that part 
of the poem which Lisat has set to music under the 
title, Tk. Hrti. of Ik, .StmiWj Calkrdral. 

Lucifer and the spirits of the air are endeavor- 
ing to pull down the cross from the cathedral of 
Strasbourg. It Is night, and ihe attempt is made 
during a raging storm. Lucifer's commands, the 
despairing voices of his spirits, who fail in their 
the solemn chorus of the bells are 
The cross c, 



Then, as Lucifer bears the bells, he rails upon his 
host to seize them and " hurl them from their windy 
tower." But the bells defy the unholy powers; 
for Ihey have been anointed and baptised with 
holy water. Lucifer, Infuriated, bids his servants 
aim their lightnings "at the oaken, massive, iron- 
portals." There, 

Ths Apostles 



Stand as sentinels .>>rhead. 

The spirits are again baffled ; the w 
more; Lucifer calls to retreat; and 
the air sweep away, 



Onward I Onward t 
With the night wind. 
Over Held ami farts and f.irnst. 




Ncetr aurgeotee 
Vlgusraus onuioa ! 

This prologue, it hat been teen, demands music 
which ia not only descriptive in character hut alto 
eminently dramatic, h forma, in a meaaure. a key 
to the entire Golden Ltyrnd, which tells of a sinner's 
deliverance from the* evil one through the sanctity 
of a pure young girt who is willing to die in his 
stead. The triumph of religion over tbe powers of 
evil is portrayed both in tbe prologue ami in Ihe 



ia prominent both in the poem and in the cantata. 
Mr. Ruck has represented him by a maliciout 
motive which occurs whenever be takes part in the 
action- Before the entrance of voices in the pro- 
logue, a powerful orchestral prelude {Allrjn ran 
ftiaro »4 ai/il'itit] presents an cloi|ui-nt epitome of the 
scene. It Is night- A fierce ttonu is raging around 
the spire of the Strasbourg Cathedral. The open- 
ing bars uf (lie cantata represent a momentary lull 
in the tempest. Tbe scene begins with a tremolo 
in the bass j and at the third heat rapid passages 
are heard on the violas and 'cellos. These gusts 
In fury as the rapid passage* rush impetu- 
nd higher, until at length, while the 
through the spire, Lucifer appear* 
with Ihe powers of Ihe air. .Mr. Muck has very 
cleverly imitated the thrill blast of the wind in 
high air, by auddt nly ending the rapid chromatic 
runs and the shake in the, bass, anil allowing the 
wood instruments and violins lo continue a tremolo 
far up in the Inks* After this has lasted during a 
tingle bar. Lucifer's appearance Is announced by 
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Thia theme is given lo Ihe trombones and the 
trumpet, while the storm ia continued in the accom- 
paniment until a fine climax is readied^ Then, aa 
the motive grows fainter, thr storm gradually aub- 
aldet, and, after a few fitful gtitta |fiute«, clarinets 
and oboes), the bells loll solemnly and are followed 
by the chant lo which the final words of (he 
l,.guc, Mat* .-tr^a/r, vifHam «mm 
Ihe tpiritt of darkness are vanquished. Nothing 
could belter represent the religious elenVnt in Ibis 
triumph than the old chant which Mr- Buck has 
selected. It ia the familiar (tregorian chant with a 
slight rhythmic alteration by which it assumes this 
form: 



of ihe pro- 
sung when 



A m • • • - 



It is continoally interrupted by the 
grows louder and louder until the 
to the Lucifer motive ; after which Ihe vocal reci- 
tative of Lucifer begins. All the time that he ia 
on his spirits, bis motive it audible in 
In despairing cries hia hot! deplores 
its inability to injure the cross. Then follows the 
.taW/r of the bells. When Lucifer furiously com- 
mands the powers of the air to hurl the bells to 
the pavement, the orchestra breaks in with a bar 
of descriptive descending octaves. Bui again hia 
spirits are baffled- Aa their erics are repealed, 
the flutes, clarinets and oboes play a shrill, malig- 
nant accompaniment. Then the chorus of the 
bells is renewed, and during it the orchestra inton- 
ates a mournful song lo tbe words : [M/anrlat flora, 
and a triumphant it rain lo tbe words: FtMta rfecon. 

to the attack which Lucifer 
is baaed on tbe same 



thought aa that which accompanied the preceding 
incidents But tbe interest is sustained by a vari- 
ety of instrumentation- Finally Ihe spirits rush 
from Ihe scene, singing a chorus, whose quick time 
and sweeping rhythm well represent their swifl 
departure. After they disappear Ihe Gregorian 
chant alternates between chorus and orchestra; the 
orchestra gliding back lo the chorus lu gentle synco- 
pations. Toward the end of the prologue the 
music gradually fades away, until tbe last strain 
seems no more than a breath. IVrji/rMu* outers ia 
alternately tung by male and female voices, while 
a peaceful orchestral accompaniment adds to the 
tranquility of the scene. 

The second scene represent* a chamber of Vauta- 
herg castle on ihe Rhine, in which Prince Henry of 
Huhcucck, ill and restless at midnight, laments bit 
fate. A disease for which he can find no remedy 
lias blunted his powers of enjoyment and his life ia 
a weary monotony nf sorrow. His sadness finds 
expression in a touching melody. As lie recalls tbe 
scenes of former days, the accompaniment lieconsra 
descriptive of hit ihouglila and in various change* 
depicts his fantasies as they follow one another. 
Finally be exclaim* : " Real ' Rest ! O give me rest 
and peace." The liar* accompanying tliesc words 
are typical of hia longing and give musical expres- 
sion to its effect upon hia character. Since llicy 
recur and in a certain sense may be 1 
leadiitg.inolivr, the vocal part ia quoted: 




As the third scene of the cantata begin*, a flash 
uf lightning suddenly illumines tbe night; and Luci- 
fer appear* in the garb of a traveling physician, 
hia presence being announced by the orchestra 
sounding hia motive. When Lucifer makes a storm 
which has detained him in the village an excuse for 
his intrusion, tbe tempestuous passages heard in 



have ridden to VauUbcrg on Ihe san 
had borne him to tlie Strasbourg Cathedral; as 
though, Immediately after hit defeat by tlie guard- 
ian angels, the anointed bella and the apostles at 
tlie portals, he had thought of directing hia attack 
against human frailir. Prince Henry detcribea bit 
malady.wbile a reminiscence of the tenor solo in 
the second scene U heard in Ihe accompaniment. 
He tells Lucifer that even the learned doctors of 
Salerno have no remedy for him except one which 
it is impossible to obtain. Their prescription read* : 

Tli 8 only remedy which remain* 

Is Ihe hlnod which d-as from a maiden's veins, 

Who ot her own free will shall tile, 

And give htr lift sa the price of yours. 



Lucifer tlten offers Prince Henry an elixir of hia 
own concoction. Aa be poura out the limpid fluid, 
his motive ia played on 'the trombones. Prince 
Henry drains the goblet, while a chorus of angelt 
it heard warning him against the evils to which he 
who drinks thr elixir Is subjected. As he swallows 
drop after drop he feels new life in every rein- 
As golden visions hover around him he tings a 
delirious melody. In the accompaniment Mr. Buck 
baa skillfully contrived to combine the mocking 
voice of Lucifer, a semi chorus and a foil chorus of 
angels. Aa the warning of the angela has been dis- 
regarded, their voices are moatly heard moaiansM. 
Only once, at ihe word " contrition," they rite to a 
/arte, while, during the entire number, Prince Henry's 
melody must be delivered with ecstacy. 

Up lo this point the libretto has followed the 
poem prelty closely. Now, however, many part* of 
Mr. Longfellow '« work are omitted ; and, in order to 
understand the connection between the auccecding 
scenes in the cantata, it is oeceaaary to glance from 
time to tune at the poem iiaelf. After Prince Henry 
has drained the goblet offered him by Lucifer, the 
scene change* lo the courtyard of the cattle. In it 
Hubert, the seneschal, relates to Walter, tbe minne- 
singer, that Prince Henry has been sent by tbe 
church into disgrace and banishment, and hat found 
refuge with tome of hia tenants in the Odenwald. 
The second part of the poem brings tbe reader to 
Prince Henry'a place of refuge and 
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Elsie, her parents, Gottlieb and CrMilo^and Elsie'* 
Bertha ami Max. Elsie, Berth*. Max 
I Gottlieb sing. a> they are lighting the lamps in 
the farmhome, the evening s.mg, which fornw the 
fourth aeefir i f .Mr. Buck's composition. 

EUic enter* with a lamp, Mas ami Itirlha follow 
hrr and they all sing the evening »t.ng on the light, 
ing of t)i<< lnmp.4. It in a beautiful quartet for 
aoprano, alio, tenor and ' j.* without a. cumpaiii. 
■trot. It will probably be the HWtl popular part 
of the composition ; though there are other portion* 
in the cantata which appeal more strongly to the 
cultivated musician. The melody is naive and its 
aentiment well in keeping with the graceful sim- 
plicity of the scene 

Prince Henry is hcanl at the door pronouncing 
" Amen." In the conversation which follows. Elsie 
learns that he must die unless some maiden, t,f her 
own accord, offers her life for his and b willing to 
die in Ins stead. This brings us to the fifth scorn- of 
the cantata, where Elsie, who is determined to make 
the sacrifice for Prince Henry, is fraying during 
the night for strength to carry out her purpose. 
In tlse sustained measures of the music then- is a 
apirit of determination which well gives utterance 
to the feelings of resignation and of religious rc- 
poae with which the looks forward to her fate. 

The poem then narrates Elsie's announcement or 
her purpoae. Prince Henry will not at first accept 
the aacriflce until lie has consulted a priest at the 
confessional. Lucifer disguises himself as a priest 
and in tins assumed role advises the prince to accept 
tile tacriilcc. Thia advice Lucifer gives, 

" To fiwter and ripen an evil lhe.tur.ht 
la a hewn that la almoet 1' ' tnadneaa wrought, 
And to soak* a usuriUuwr <mt 1 a priisaa." 

Thus lie hopes to gain Prince Henry's soul. He 
baa also persuaded Elsie's mother that (Jod wishes 
her daughter's sacrifice. Accordingly, Elsie and 
Prince Henry set out for Salerno, where Elsie is to 
die. This pilgrimage to Salerno follows Elsie s 
tolo in the cantata, since a musical treatment of 
the Intermediate incidents and development* of the 
plot would have unduly lengthened the coinpoai- 



Tbe sixth scene is. therefore, entitled Tkr Pit 
f invw fe Saimo, and is scored for the orclicstra 
only. It is an expression of certain thoughts which 
are suggested by the poem. The journey over the 
highway, which "onward awl onward runs to the 
distant city," la described by a inarch movement 
heard almost uninterruptedly throughout the entire 
number. To recall the religious sentiment awak- 
ened by a contemplation of Elsie's character, the 
composer has introduced a choral melody 1 first 
la-ard on oboes, clarinets and lia*»oon*|. over which 
he has written the words sung by the pilgrim* in 



brilliant colors the triumph of religion. A com- 
pact Al!,,,,t> ...Jr..— the inarch movement and n 
syncopation of the chorale — closes a most descrip- 
tive and interesting episode. It is. in a measure, an 
overture to the remaining portions of the cantata. 
Knr, without attempling lu enter into many inci- 
dents of the plot, it gives, by recalling typical 
motives from former scene* and Uy the itttr.i- 
ductioi of the chorale, a ferae but ct.K)Uent account 
of the characters eoncermd in the pilgrimage, the 
causes to which it may be traced and the result. It 
is also interesting as a new miuiral form. Raff some- 
what approached It when he introduced a dramatic 
episode into the march of the I^-onore symphony. 
But Mr. Buck has written a march w ith which lie 
' leas cimibincd other incidental themes. The con- 
stant reiteration of the march emphasiict the main 
fact, the pilgrimage | while numerous phases and 
incident* are Introduced or recalled by the con- 
tinuous recurrence of typical mntivo*. 

In narrating the pilgrimage to Salerno the poet 
ha* described a number uf picturesque situations, 
many of which had to he omitted from Mr Buck's 
work. At first the pilgrims are wen in Ntroslsourg, 
where they visit the cathedral and attend a miracle- 
play. Frum her* the reader follows litem on the 
road to Ilir»ehaii, whither tiny are 
for the night in the convent ami nei 
nery- In the next part of the poem they pass over 
the Devil s Bridge, through the St. Gi.tlhard I'bm, 
ami, after pOMing a night at Genoa, sail thence to 
Sulcruu. 

From these incidents Mr. Buck first selects the 
revel in the refectory of the convent at Hirschau 
for musical treatment. It form* the burden of the 
seventh and eighth scenes in the cantata. In the 
former Friar Paul sings a boisterous drinking song, 
which is followed by an equally boisterous refrain 
by file chorus of merry monk*- After tin* first 
refrain Friar Paul sings a solo with exaggerated 
portamento, and this mo. -k-religinu* dignity, while 
singing the praise of the wine, is a clever point of 
this humorous episode. 

The next scene, " The revel and appearance of 
the abbot." is an .4/i../n» t*icKwtnnt* for orc hestra 
only The movement opens with a jolly, noisy 
theme whii h, when play.il with /e*t, calls up vividly 
themonknwntikiug merry ovc-r their cups. Suddenly 
while tlie violas and clarinets continue the revel, the 
chord* of the Gregorian chant are intonated by the 
bonis. The religious sentiment ..f this chant is in 
mtrast to the abandon of the carousing 
Its orchestral combination with the bolstcr- 




s ta pueta satis tun. 
1*» longlaquo te aaluto ! " 

In the meantime tile march motive continue* in the 
Teat of the orchestra. Thia combination of march 
and chorale rrachet a very effective climax with 
the flrtt /ormui'ate, when the chorale is syncopated 
by the trumpets and trombones, while the march 
retain* It* old fonn. It continues with varying 
instrumental coloring until a movement, I'oro tug 
awsao, I* reached. The march movement continue* 
alone fur two bar* and ia then employed a* an 
accompaniment to the music {quoted above | in the 
accomt scene of the cantata, when Prince Henry 
•log* "Rett! Real! U give me rest and peace!" 
etc. Then the Lucifer motive appears ; for It was 
Lucifer* evil prompting which Induced Prince 
Henry to accept Elsie's aacriflce- Again part of 
the tenor solo of the second *cenc 1* heard. Thia 
time II t* the music which accompanied the word* : 
" 8weetcr the undisturbed and deep tranquility of 
endless sleep "' The *ame motive occur* again 
on the return of the Tempo di mama, after the 
chorus and march movement have again been com- 
bined and after aeveral recurrence* of the Lucifer 
motive- Finally, the majestic chord* of the chorale 
with a jubilate accompaniment (or strings, depict in 



ous theme* of a. revel is an instrumental satire. 
The chant 'ymbolizes the servants of God a* they 
should be; the revel It typical of the worldly 
drain's to which they only too frequently yield 
After the orchestra has played the melody of Friar 
! Paul's drinking song, anil the revel theme has 
occurred a* a /iujoro ami has entered Into several 
interesting combinations with the chant — at times 
appealing a* an accsimpanimcnt to it, and at other 
times accompanied by it, — the revel when at its 
height it interrupted by the appearance of the 
a' hot- His presence and his surprise at the scene 
are indicated by three sustained notes. A* lie gives 
vent to his anger, the thn-e mites are rcpcatcsl 
twice with increasing rapidity. Some time evident- 
ly elapses before all the revellers are. swan- of his 
pn.*enov. For, a* indicated by the fitful recurren 
cc* of the revel theme, the carousal subsides gradu- 
ally until, when quiet ' is restored, the movement 
cluses with the Gregorian chant. 

Thoae part* of the poem in which the action lake* 
place in Genoa, fonn the ninth ami tenth scene* of 
the cantata. The former i* a *olo for Elsie. The 
night is calm and cloudiest, and, as she looks over 
the sea from live terrace, she hear* the solemn litany 
from the rocky caverns and the shelving beach, and 
the ghostly choirs answering Vk'itt KUito*. In 
the mu«ic thi* Chr,m EUim does re-echo. It it 
sung at intervals hy a chorus which, with the or- 
chestra, accompanies Elsie's solu. 

The following scene is a melodiou* barcarole, 
f.r orchestra only, descriptive of the verse begin- 
ning : 

•• Th« gshernian who lie 
With sha.|.,«y wll, in 
Is 



The instrumentation suggests a moist atmosphere, 

and the melody is snmbn- and mysterious, like the 
night and the sea. 

'I be barcarole is followed in the eleventh scene 
of the outfall hy a sailor*' choru*, the music of 
which is iiHi'lental to the voyage by tea from Genoa 
to Sub-ran. It is a manly song with a highly 
dcecriptive accompaniment, especially lotheword* : 

-Atouu-I the billows burst and loam." 

ami 

"Thev beat her sldr* with many a shock." 

In the twelfth scene Prince Henry. Elsie ami 
their attendants enter the College of Salenio. The 
orchestra opens with a phraac which recalls Henry '» 
solo in the second scene. Lucifer 1* disguised aa 
Friar Angel. i ami answer* Henry'* questions in 
recitatives accompanied by the Lucifer motive. 
When Lucifer asks Elsie if she come* of her own 
will and has thought well of live step she is to take, 
her religion* faith 1* expressed by a short orchestral 
prelude, baud on the Gregonan chant before re- 
ferred to . after which she a*ks to be killed, while 
the chorus sing* : 



As she turn* to her friends and bid* the 
rather than weep, the Gn-gorian chant Is heard again 
When Elsie has been led away, Prince Henry repent* 
of having brought her tu be sacrificed. He calls 
upon the attendant* to aid him in rtt -uing her, ami 
with cries of " Angela! Munlererl" they burst 
open the door* and save her from destruction. 

The thirteenth seem- represents Prince Henry 
and Elsie who have been wed at evening on the 
terrace of the castle of Vautsbcrg. They sing a 
melodious love-duet, which doe* not call for special 
analysis It should be noticed that a silvery light 
passes over the orchestra at live words: 

*• It ts the ni-si, slow rising." 

The next scene closes the cantata. If is entitled. 

F.pilmptr Msi /•.»or#. An vW.uur aJt» mu^ma 
open* with a forcible instrumentation of the tire- 
gi.rian chant. Then the ononis lakes up in triumph- 
ant »trains the verse which begins : 



beauty of h.itli 



i.f self hieavtfvdrsess. oi lowlln 



After the ftrnt fourteen l«r« of the chorus an organ- 
point. A, ocean in the bass, which lasts during 
twenty liars. Shortly afterwards r. fcrence is made 
to l.uelfer, and bis motive is now heard for the last 
time in the orchestra. It serves to increase by 
contrast tlie brilliancy of the music at the re- 
entrance of the onginul chorus, which lead* almost 
immediately to an AH^jro .usui*. In this the Gre- 
gorian chant is used with fine effect, and thus the 
final triumph of religion over the power* Df dark- 
net* i* portrayed in the last measures uf thi* inter- 
esting composition 



HUftIC ABROAD. 
IoxDosi. — Tlie Handel Festival, at the ( 
Palace, will l»c held on June 1*, 21, 23 ami Ko. The 
list of vocalists (according to the correspondent of 
the Sew York .MWruf Krrinr) include* tlte names 
.if Mmes. Patti. Albani, I.cmincns-Shcrri»gtnn, 
Osgood, Trebelli, Paley, Anna William* ami Suter; 
Messrs. Vcniuvi Rigby, Lloyd, McGuekin, Maas, 
Sautley. King, Briihu-r and Foil, " Clicrubino " (of 
the Ixindon >'iooro|, however, writes: 

I am authorized instate that the principal engage- 
ments already made for tin- Handel Triclininl Festi- 
val at the Crystal Palace are those of Madame 
Adeliiu Patti, who will sing mi the "selection" 
day, Madame Alhani, who will sing the chief 
soprano music in thr Mttntak, Madame Patey. Miss 
Anna William*, Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr, Santley, 
ami Mr. Foli A few other engagement* of le*a 
iraportani-e are yet to be concluded, but the** 
artist* will be tlie chief vocalists at the Handel 
Festival. Those to whom the engagement* have 
been entrusted have been careful — except In live 
case „f Mi. lame Patti. who may jiutly be regarded 
as the prima donna of the vocal nrofc»«on — to, 
as far as practicable, retain artiat* of British nation- 
ality only. For thi* rea*on, and also because aom* 
at lea*t of them are either unvcraed in the tradi- 
tion* of oratorio, or are not beard at their beat in 
of 
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Miitimt Gersier, Madame Marie Roie. Mrv Osgood 
Madame Sterling, and llvrr HenwMl have been 
m i on w side, and their ahwnee will, except in 
one or two instances, bo little regretted. It is suffi- 
cient thai Ilk- Crystal Palace authorities have been 
able to put forth a very strong lint of vocalists 
without net-ding llle service* of otlvrn tlian those 
of British nationality; and in those days when 
Indifferent fon-igiH-r* are preferred tn cfht ii nt ring- 
li.li artist*, the public spirit of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society arwt tlw Crystal Palace Directors I* to to 
recommended. The arrangements fur the choir of 
4lsjt» voice*, which will, as l-hnI. he composed of 
the bawl ehoristcrs throughout the I nited Kingdom, 
are now fairly on their way to completion, and, 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, the Han- 
del Festival bids fair to be at •iMNWtM aa it ever 

WO*. 

There seem* to be a strung " KnuwNothing " 
party in like musical world of England; witness, 
also, the recent outcry about the appointment of 
Ma« Bruch, a " foreigner," at Liverpool. 

— Herr Han> Kit-liter, the Wagnerian conductor, 
ssir atrr/o-wce. ho* eonuni-nced a scries of concerts, 
of which the .VWitf H'oWrf (May 16) says: 

The concerts, of which the first was given on 
Monday, an* tu lw nine in number, with one extra 
for the benefit of Herr Kranke, the leader of the 
orchestra and "artistic director." In each of the 
nine programmes n Beethoven symphony figures, 
but examples of Wagner's mmic appear in only 
four, while the selections from Schumann are two, 
from Schubert two. and one each from Mendelssohn, 
SiKihr. Haydn. 4'hcrobini, Ua*t, Berlin*, Motart, 
Chopin. Bach. Brahms, and Vulkmann. 

With the selections from foreign nutters, we arr 
not disposed to quarrrL As regards some of them, 
Schubert is well represented by his Kighth and 
Ninth Symphonies, Mendelsohn by his " Italian," 
and Brahms by his So 2; while, generally speak- 
ing, the difficulties of choice amid many equal 
claims have been fairly surmounted. Turning to 
the executive tm-ans placed at Herr Kichtcr's dis- 
posal, we find that the orchestral strings number 
sixty-five — r q, t first violins, fifteen ; second violins, 
sixteen: viola*, twelve; violoncellos, twelve: 
double MlilTf. ten. Adding the usual complement 
of wind and percussion instruments, the grand total 
reaches nearlv to UN). A glance »t the list of 
names in this strong band shows that a large major- 
ity are foreigners. Thus the principals in all the 
string departments are Germans, and most of the 
rkrit u*» fupitn among the •* wind" have un-English 



meaning of thai fine wort stand out so clearlv. There | paniui, Foncelll. Lauarinl (from Ih* American troops 
wan confusion nowherc-no distortion nor exce*. of M.vis, Candidas, FrapoM, nt.d Ituneir 
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device. As the master On-ii^ht, nie few in number, and these "111 probably lie added 



Tli* Mine critic says of Mr. Parry's Concerto in 
F sharp nunor, which waa played in tlsfl first con- 
cert : 

Mendelssohn refers with good-tempered sarcasm, 
in one of his letlers, to certain ambitious composer* 
of that day who "wrote pieces in V sharp minor." 
Mr. Parry is their legitimate successor, not only as 
regard* choice of key, but in respect of the quali- 
ties which Mendelssohn suggested without express- 
ing. He Is a pretentious composer, and unites to 
pretence u degree of cleverness sufficient to "carry 
on " reasonably well In-fore a puhlic more sympa- 
thetic than discriminating. We are far from wish- 
ing to depreciate Mr Parry '• ability — indeed, seeing 
that he is an Englishman, we would magnify il In 
the eyes of the world. .But, unfortunately, here Is. 
to Judge by the concerto, an Knglishman gone 
wrong. Educated in (k-rnaviy, Mr. Parry lias 
fallen in love with some of the worst feature* of 
modern German music, and now, gravely purport- 
ing to speak aa an artist, be shows himself vapid 
in gentle mood, incoherent in passion, eccentric in 
construction, and in effect irritating. We stand in 
amaxement before such a production as this eon- 
ccrto, awl ask ourselves under what strange delo- 
■ion it was conceived and written down. An 
answer might, perliap*. 1st found in the depths of 
the plulusophy, so called, which is now disturbing 
the serenity of our art with its sounding but sense- 
less jargun. We are told to rceognixe the origin of 
muaie ill the direct revelation of the Will — with 
a capital "W" — to the outer world by means of 
tlw cry. or shriek, or groao, or any other Inarticu- 
late and involuntary noise. The computer it seeuia, 
is only an organixcr of these sounds, wltich, in 
their nature, are unconnected with exterior things, 
and become intelligible by conceding something to 
hnman weakness, and permitting ttieiutelve* to De- 
controlled by rhythmic measure. 

The other numbers of the programme were : .Wag- 
ner's Jfeislersfnjrer Overture, Beethoven's Symphony 
In C, No. 1, and Schumann's Symphony lu I) minor. 
Of Herr Rlchier** conducting, the w rtter, after question- 
ing mho* of hi* tempi on the score of sIowimsm, save 
with regard to the Schumann Symphony: 

"Never baton ia oor experience, did the beauty and 



Herr Rlehter, knowing well lib* thoughts, insisted 
him to speak. In truth, the condui-tor was beyond 
praise. Able to dunruse with it beck, his eyes were 
all over the orchestra, and the players -eemed to he 
aware of It. ami to feel their iuspiml|on and authority 
\\ 'hen-fore every man became In his degree a Kleiner 
— and Kk-htcr may tie said to have played the sym- 
phonies. If we kuew any higher testimonial than this, 
we would gl>e It to the Napoleon of tile Wlws). 

— Bestiles songs ami other unimportant pieces, 1W 
works of primary interest have bceii performed in the 
course of Hh» rei-eot Crystal Palace seueou. Of thi-se. M 
works are entirely new to the Crystal l'aloee. TJir 
rhief novelties produred during the season In the 
•ection of symphonies are Haydn's in E flat. No. Hid 
the Solomon set, " 1-a Chasse" in I>, Hofinann's 
" Grlthjof, ' Raff's " Fnihlmpt Klauge," niul Itiibln- 
steln s "Dnsanatk '' In overtures, the novelties have 
been IktMliii's " King Ix-.nr.'' In-. H.ap s "Birming- 
ham," and Venli's" Arolilo." tn.-oiuvit.*.i;.i-t!.i M-n s 
violin alk'uri) in II, Gisu s violin mncerto, J.rti hlm's 
variations (or violin. MoS^ue's A minor violin concerto, 
Parn's piano eomerto lu F slutr] 1 . Salnl-S.-M-w's third 
piano concerto in K Mat. Schumnnn's violoncello con- 
certo. Shake-pen re s jiiano concerto, and Spoilt' e 
twelfth violin rooi-erto in A, have been the chief 
novelties, and there have besides been many new 
miscellaneous works for orchestra. S.nie of tbe»e 
botcllie. are, however, new only to Crystal Palace 
audiences, nitd have been heard else" t.eie. But the 
loud result Is must •alisfm tory, and it may be said 
that, thanks to the ability of Mr. Manns, his orchestra, 
ami his soloists, and to the liberality nnd wisihim r.( 
the directors, the Crystal Pnlu.e Satimlay CoiscetW 
have worthily upheld their fame, and have mntributed 
largely to the diffusion of musl.-al knowledge, and to 
an im-reaeed hive of the divine art. — t'i'jaro." 

— Sir MicMel Costa has resigned the poet of conduc- 
tor at Her Majesty'sJIieatre, ow Ing to a pecuniary dis- 
pute with Mr. Ma|>elHm, which besan some years ago 
For some time past a cabal has existed against Costa, 
who, besides being autocestsr and unbending in his 
deportment, is accused of that lethargy w hich roust 
ttccoinjiany age. "You can't stir Costa," has been 
the rry and the excuse for the nou-ppsliictlon of 
novelties. Sir Michael Cwta's resignation has been 
followed by those of many loaders of the orchestra, 
and notably M. Sainton, Mr. Welst Hill, Mr. I-azs.ru* 
— and others who Invariably follow Costa. 

— During to-day potirj-irltrt are inactive progress lor 
the engagement at her Majesty's, of Herr Hals- Rlehter. 
to conduct Wagnerian and a few other operas. Richtre 
has obtained the necessary permission from Vienna, 
and the only reason why he hesitates Is because It is 
feared his acceptance of the past would damage the 
suites* of his coni-crts. Still, It Is adrohtml on all 
sides, that his engagement Is devootly to be wished; 
and it is not unlikely, if he occupies the conductor's 
desk at her Majesty's, the course of opera in this 
country would be changed for the better. 

Meanwhile, Signer Arditti la acting as condoi-tor-lii- 
chicf. and he will open the season, with Mlason in 
Fault, on Saturday. Signor Boito has consented to 
come over to Fjigland. to direct the rehearsals and the 
Beit few pcrformaieor* of his opera. Jfc.fiJio/rfe, at 
Her Majesty's Theatre.— r«c-. .tfu« ft lltoe T, Vug II. 

— The performance* at Covent Garden have hitherto 
excited but little Interest, and people are beginning 
to ask whether Mr. Ernest Gye would not have done 
better to follow the example of Mr, Maplenoo, and 
make his sunimor season as short a* poesibl*. Madam* 
Albani sang la "Sonnanihula" on Saturday, nod In 
•■ Faust" on Tuesday, and on Thursday she was 
announced to resume her famous character of Bm in 
•■l/vhengrin." Meyerbeer's " I.'Afrkalu*" is to he 
attempted to-night, with Mile. Turolla in the part of 
Sehi-o — made famous by Matlame Pauline Lucca and 
Madame Adellna Paul.' HappUy. Ui* lart named 
nrlma donna wtU reappear on May II lib* evening of 
the opening of Her Majesty s Th«tr*l, and thus will, 
S lb hoped Info*, some new Uf* and spirit Into th« 
wiuon.-rViro. May «, 

_ Of Mr. Maplwoii's Op«r« we further re»il : 
In the soprano list Mm**. Nuason, tlerster, Mart* 
Rote, ami Cnwrouod. Misses Minnie Hauck, Marltnon, 
Van Zandt, ami Sail*, are among the better known 
name*, while Mme. Rohinsson, Mile Martin**, Mrs. 
Marv Swift, and Mile. Nevada are dcbulant**. Tlie 
contralto list is more than usually strong, including 
Mme Trebelli. Mil*. Tremelll. Madame Demenc, and 
Ml* Annie Louise Cary. the last an old favorite at 
Drory Lane.. Of 



Idle among the lasses is Signor Faplul, a buffo. 
The return of Mme. Caialairl will nffotd unalloyed 
ph avore to loversof thedane. Boito's " Me0stol«l«" 
will, it has alrea.lv been announced, be produced for 
Mine. Nil-son, and " La For/* del l)e.Uuo " for Mr*. 
N.ilta 




Vir>> A. - A mognificent stutue of 
cost of which was defrayed by a sub 
luwJic-lovcrs all over the world, was I 
day in front of the upiare of the . 
siuin at Vienna. hVcthoven is i . 
on a rock, his hands arruu his knees, his cloak fallen 
from bis broad sbou'ilers to hi* hips, and hb body tn 
tlw- altitude of one listening to dtstaiit music. Protne- 
Iheus gnawi-d bv the eagle and the GoddeM of Victory 
are at the left and right. re*|>eclivety. of the pedestal, 
whirh U surrounded by nine geniuses. The word 
■' bVethoveu,'" In large Roman characten, I* th* only 
inscription. The monuineut. which is, altogether, 
twenty-rive feet high, was designed by Hen Kaspar 
von Ziimbuselv, Prdcssurof Sciilptur* at the Academy 
of Vienna, ami it has been executed by that «lvbrxt*d 
sculptor and his best pupils. 

Roxk, —The Sooietk Musicale Roroana b studying the 
music to be given at the inaugnratiun of Paiestrfna'a 
statue hi the grand hall of the Palaiso Panflli. The lbt 
Includes several works e> imposed expressly, among them 
Is-iiig a Psalm, bv Boxrini; an " Aguns Del," by Ped. 
rottl; a " Uwlate Puerl," by PUtunia; a " Miserere," 
by GouwkI; a '-Prv-lade, for orcheetra and organ," by 
AxahrO** Thomas, etc. Richard Wagner routriuuied 
a Psalm of Pii!e*trlli.l'«, arranged by hillioelf, but the 
regiilallnns of the festival not admiuing any non- 
original modern composition. It will not be performed; 
in fact, to use n well-know n expression. " it Is declined 
with thanks." Can "The Master's" refusal of the 
MnniriiialUv's Invitation for Ih* first performance of 
U^ngrin in Die Eternal City have had ought to do 
with this strict adhcreuce to " regiibuons."-/.ond. 

il\it Horfsf. 

Ik.JiN.— The monument tu Robert Schumann baa 
just been inaugurated In tli* presence of Ma-lame 
Clara Schumann and her family. Brahms directed 
the musk-, from a conductor's desk improvised on the 



from I'armli- and (ae Pefi, re-orvhestratod by Brahma, 
was the U-admg featiiio of the programme. In tho 
evening a concert u *s given, at »bu-h the E flat 
Svmphonv, No. 3, the /!• yu/cm /or INfM*, and r* rt 
.,( the MiitiM music, were performed, with the violin 
concerto of Brahms, played by Herr Joachim. Next 

itay tin. string quattet in A minor, the piano quartet, 
anil th* "SpaolM-h** Liedereplel " of Schumann, w«r» 
perf. inised by Brnhnis. Jixiehlm, and otheis, A ban- 

juet terminated the festival. 
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THE FIFTH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

(Concluded from Pag* ST.) 
Sixth Coxcert, Saturday Afternoon, May 8. 
— This was in one »cnac the galu-day of the Fes- 
tival, altliou-'h the giver* of th* feast, the old 
Handel and Haydn hvo-iety as such, in their own 
choral capacity, figured lea* than in any other 
concert. It was the people's day, when dsuua- 
and' from the country, far and near, thronged to 
the Music Hall, attracted by tltc array of famous 
eolo singer*. The yreaf crowd is always drawn 
bv a certain interest in die personal performer, 
more than by the beauty or die grandeur of the 
music in itwlf. Hence, such a day and such a pro- 
gramme are dear also to the solo artists ; it give* 
to each an opportunity to shine in pieces of their 
own selection ; each rides in upon hisuwn botdry- 
horse, with which lie has won before, and still 
feels sure tu win. The consecpience it, that non- 
descript affair, a miictllanroHs prnyrammt. But 
in this t-aae the miscellany was a rrmarkably good 
one. Ten out of the fourteen numbers were vo- 
cal solos; there were no instrumental oolos or 
j no full symphonic; bat the 
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orchestra played one overture ind one inter- 
mezzo: and the great chorus sang a Juhilale by 
Handel, and a very short, but splendid chorus by 
Bach — aU that the whole Keek's Festival allowed 
to that great mauler ! The crowd was over- 
whelming ; every seat was occupied and hundred* 
of applicants were tinned away. The order of 
til. 



1. Overturn, " RQbesahl." op. 77 .... Von Weber. 

X rtrecht Jubilate H»n.l«l. 

Soloe by MM Cary, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Whlui*V. 
J. Ruoimios ttvm " La Fma del lKwo.no," 

'Olsrt.ttm.ifii.-^ti,- Verd' 

silgnor Campanlnl. 

4. Song, ■* La Calanilrlna," 

Miss Thursfoy. 
». Aria fn»n " II D» dEhro," 

Mr. Courtney. 
8. Orand riuet from " William Tell," 

" *\'<jm fUffHtrr." 

Signer Cunpnnlni and Mr. Whitney. 
J. latenneiao from Kyaipbuny lo F major, op. ». floets 

5. Air from " I* Nusw 41 Figaro," 

•• lei tk, •OfU," .... 

Miss Cary. 

0. Miriam's 8o«g of ~ 

Mkfl 



M. 



duet, and trio in the JMItitt. Miss Hubhell 
threw a wonderful Mount of sustained brilliancy 
anil fervor into Itrincckc's " Miriam " song, which 
both vocally and iuslrumcnlallv, is an exceedingly 
effective eom|Kisitiiin ; her clear soprano had just 
Ihe telling quality fur that. Sli-« YVinnnt. with, 
her rich and sympathetic contralto voice, sang an 
Aria: •• Ernpio diro " fn.ui Handel'- Italian 
opera, Guilio (.'esm-e, witli faultless manner and 
expression ; it »a< one of the mint truly arti.-lic 
specimens of singing; in the Festival. 




Mr. Whitney, 
's Love Song, *' Wlutersltirine.,* 

WalkUre," 

Signer CunpnllluL 
Core." . . . . 
Mix Wlnant. 
m " L'EloIle <lu X.wd," 

r"<sflV s/fln," . 

MU.Tnor.bv. 
plsyed It Matars. I 



Wagner. 



Wagoer. 




The naartel tiy Miss Huhhrtl. Mix Wlnnnt. Mr. Courtney, 
and Mr. Whitney. 

The performance, singly and collectively, was 
most satisfactory. The two (Treat choral pieces 
— which we have before described — were given 
with great spirit, especially the final chorus of the 
Juhilale, and Bach's " The Lamb that for us vu 
•lain," which, with the full. power of five hundred 
voire*, orchestra and organ, formed two of the 
climacteric points of llie Festival. Tlw orchestra 
of seventy, — as good a one a. Mr. Zcrrahn ever 
conducted in tliis city — wa» at its best in the 
Huhrzahl (or " Kuler of tlie .Spirits ") overture of 
Weber, and the charming intermezzo from the 
Symphony by (loci*. 

The solo singing reached iL. climax in the mag- 
nificent duet from William Tell, which unites all 
the fervorxif passiuitate love and of great.hearted 
heroism. Sig. Campanini's wonderful voice rang 
out superbly, with electric force, and sremed to 
inspire bis companion, so that a new vitality was 
felt in his ponderous deep tones. The Italian 
equally successful in his two 
rittSegmund's'Love 
1 which he sang with feeling and with deli- 
cacy^ saving the Italian liberty he took, for mere 
vocal display, with the concluding phrase. Mr. 
Whitney brought out the clumsy humor of Hans 
Sachs's comic air in a way that amused and 
pleased Use audience. Mr. Courtney, the English 
tenor, always sings with true artistic style and 
feeling ; but all the interest of his single Aria lay 
In his singing and not in the composition, which 
is commonplace and sentimental, — written, it is 
aaid, by a teacher of singing in Cincinnati. 

We should have begun with the ladies; but it 
is not a bad rule to keep the best for the last. 
Miss Tbtirshy, wilh Iter exquisitely sweet, light, 
limpid voice, was in her element in '.In* bright and 
florid melody of Meyerbeer, in which she was 
finely seconded by the two flutes j as well as in 
the quaint and dainty little " Canary " song, by 
Nicolo Jotnelli. which proved a fascinating hit of 
Miss Cary took young Cherubino', love 
; a little too seriously, but her noble alio voice 
in the short passages of solo, 



. BBVEKTH (Last) Cohckbt, Sunday evening. 
May 3. — There was some falling off in the 
the evening lieing very hut, and .SisV 
imlcrstood to be not one of Handel's 
The effect produced essenti- 
ally accorded with the descriptioa we have 
already given of the work, hawed on our impres- 
sions after heariug it twenty-five years ago, as 
well as more recent examination of the score. 
One great obstacle to its success lay in the fact 
sketchy instrumentation of the original 
score required such completion as was made by 
Mozart fur the J/VsswA, and by Franz for several 
works of Bach and Handel, to fu it fur perform- 
ance, it wa« found iwqiossiblc to procure Sir 
Michael Costa', part, from Kngland. and at the lust 
moment, when the Society were committed to the 
work, some parts for the clarinet were written, 
and those for bassoon and lwrn were amplified by 
Mr. J, C I). Parker, Mr. Zcrrahn preparing pan. 
for the trombones. But this was not enough. Of 
course Ihe organ in the background became all 
Ihe more important, and Mr. Lang put iu some 
good work there, t'ndcr the circumstances it 
was a pity that the work wa* undertaken at all. 

Yet in spite of its tiresome length of solo, of 
the old conventional rut, in spite of the compara- 
tively small number of the grandest kind of cho- 
ruses, and in spite of meagre in.truiucntatiqn, there 
wa» much in .Vmwn to charm and to impress 
much of the Haiidelian tenderness and sweetness 
in the airs, much of his graphic power, as well as 
majesty and lofty inspiration in its choruses. 
The latter were perhaps hardly sung with all the 
spirit shown in some preceding concerts, for 
naturally the singers hail become fatigued: but 
hymns of praifc at the beginning and the 
harmiug epilhnlamiuin : " May no rash 
with its sound of nightingales, and the 
e scries in the last |>arl, especially the 
mournful one: "l>raw the tear from hopelcs. 
love," — a piece of solemn harmony in which 
Handel is at his very best — were all well ren- 
dered, and produces! a fine impression. 

Of the solo* the chief part, the alto part 
of Solumon, was carrfullv and smoothlv sung 
by Miss Cary, though her noble voice showed 
some signs of fatigue. The same may be aaid 
also of Miss Thursby, whose sweet voice, fin- 
ished style, and Intelligent conception feebly 
expressed the tenderness and pathos of the parts 
of the Queen, and the First Woman. Miss 
Fanny Kellugg's greater voice and greater earn- 
estness, in the parts of the (juevii of Slveba, and 
the vindictive .Second Woman, were in strong 
contrast with the other. Mr. Courtney sang in a 
thoroughly artistic manner in the part of Zadoc, 
rendering the long stretches of roulades with per- 
fect evenness and grace ; and Mr. J. F. Winch 
was fully equal to the trying bass songs in the 
character of the Invite. 

The Festival was in every sense an unques- 
tionable success. To Carl Zcrrahn, who trained 
the great churus and the orchestra, both separ- 
ately and together, anil who conducted the whole, 
working wilh gigantic energy and endurance, in 
season and out of season, until all was read v and 
plished, inspiring all the force, with his 
the first praise is due. But to 



end, the 
i nt null* r 
descripti 



the rare organizing faculty of tlse Secretary of 
the Society , Col. A. Parke'r Browne, and to" die 
President and whole board of directors who so 
wisely pi. nned the whole, we must give almost 
equal Credit. In some respects, to lie sure, the 
programme wa« not, in .point of grandeur and 
intrinsic musical importance, quite up to the high 
•tandartl which the Handel and Haydn Society 
hail set in previous festivals. Al this stage of 
our musical progress it really seem* strange tlusl 
there could be a whole week's festival of music, 
mostly sacred, without some one iinj.irtant work, 
of Bach ; for it is in this direction that true pro- 
gress mu*t be sought. Former festivals, too, have 
given us more in the form of great orchestral 
music ; and there was a pretty general desire to 
hear Mr. Pame'suew Symphony on this i-ccasiou ; 
lnit room could not be made for it after the whole 
festival was planned. The Cincinnati festival 
certainly undertook greater work than our own in 
two important features: the Slum Salmt.it of 
Beethoven, and the cantata : Ein FuH Hurg, of 
Bach. Let us CTHufort ourselves with the assur- 
ance lhat the Handel and Haydn Siciety pr»p.«- 
to work upon the former during the « 



MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

IilltHKrli NOTICES. 
•losEKFY. — The three concerts in the Music 
Hall, arranged by Mr. Peck for the great Hunga- 
rian pianist, drew large audiences, es|xi-ially the 
last. Tlicrc was no orchestra, and they were 
rssentially chamber concerts (in loo large a place), 
Herr Joseffy't only assistant, being Messrs. 
Adamowskv and Allen, violins.lUin.il. viola, atid 
Wulf Fries, 'cello, and neither of these appeared 
in the last concert, of which the programme waa 
essentially remodelled. In Ihe first concert (Mav 
IT). Mr. Adamuwski's violin was beard to pood 
advantage in the K-llat Trio, op. 100. of 
bert, which opened, and in tlie 
Sonata, which closed tlvc programme- The young 
violinist's solos — a bright, fantastic Scherzo by 
Spohr, and a brood eanlahile ravatina bv Kaff — ■ 
were played with admirable technique, manly 
style and feeling, and were received with enthu- 
siasm, which nvse to a greater height on his ptav- 
ing for an encore, a transcription of a Nocturne, 
by Chopin. Mr. Joscffy's solo* were, first, tlie 
eight numbers of Schumann's KreisUriarta. very 
moody and fantastic, as well as very difficult, 
pieces- The slow movements arc far more enjoy- 
able than the quick ones, which have a certain 
wilfulness and puzzling vngueness. The execu- 
tion and interpretation were singularly perfect- 
Next lie played three of Mendelssohn's Songs 
without Words, and Liszt's Vtntaa t Xapuli 
(Tarantella), all In the clearest, most delicately 



the Tarantella, a kind of thing in which he is at 
his best. 

The second concert (May 18) was the moat 
satisfactory, both in programme and performance, 
of the three. It opened with the bright and 
cheerful Utile Trio, No. 1, by Haydn, which waa 
charmingly rendered by Messrs- Joscffy, Ad«- 
mowskl and Fries, so far aa the Andante and the 
Adagio Cantabile were concerned ; but the Hondo 
Ongarese suffered from the extremely rapid tempo 
at which the pianist took it up, aompelhng the 
violin to scramble through it at an uneasy pace. 

After a Prelude and Bo litre* from a Suite of 
Bach in A minor, played with wonderful grace 
and neatness, Juseffy quite astonished even those 
who had not been entirely satisfied with his inter- 
pretations of Beethoven, by the splendid fire and 
pathos as well as the delicacy, the subtle finesse, 
and tlie superb bravara which be threw into the 
ippatnmala. Something seemed to have 
in him a spirit he had sea, 
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before ; be played like one inspired, and with a 

magnetic influence on the audience. That Sonata 
we could mil desire to hear better played by nnv 
art hi. 

Mr. Adaniowski won m w favor by hi* artistic 
ami efti-clivc re ndcrin,; of an interesting fantasia 
on Or wu y dance* (Xiifunrnrrum) by the gifted 
Spanish violinist, S.ira*ate. 

Then came a remarkably interesting ero'tp«/d 
pianoforte solus, chief of which in magnitude and 
intrinsic value was the Variation* .NYWruse* by 
Mendel—Jin. which JriM-ffv |davcd most, admi- 
rably. Two of the lull- oiM-milvpim-iu Swafas 
(in il minor ami K minor) by llomcnico Scarlatti, 
arranged by Tausig, and a ijnaint (tavotlc lei 
Kirnhcrgcr. of Hindi's and llnndei's time, made a 
genial imprf»*ion. Hut notion;: more perfect in 
Mf ({Matt and delicacy has yet come from Jo-efTy 's 
tinkers 'li .11 the Nocturne in K flat by John 
Field, the inventor of that form, and Chopin * 
model, A minuet by Schubert, from a nrtMHib 
wits delightfully rendered : and two flowery Kludcs, 
graceful enough, but loo much alike, composed by 
.loserTy and dedicated tu Lis*!, <»f course wen- 
faultless in the execution. The great Schumann 
Quintet, in K Hat. for piano and •nine's, saving 
some accident*, due again, we fancy, to the ten- 
dency to hurry rapid movement*, brought the con- 
cert to a nol.li- clone. 

The programme of the farewell matinee (Sat- 
urday , May It) consisted, with only one excc|>- 
tion.'of performances by Ilcrr Joseffy alone, as 



1, «. rTironsallaehs Kantaal* and Fugise. 
ft. IWriri E minor. 

r. flavolla, fl Minor ,t. S. 1WI1. 

J. ^huu. op. la. c major RssUi.oeu 

.1.1 rt. 



*. Etude. . . . 

. Tr ,u mi - i. 
rf. Two ITelides. 
rretible tidal 
kaiA 



Il»wc!l 

Schumann. 

Kc Holier. 

|<<r.' Impromptu I A flat.) 



MR. MASOX IX JAPAN. 

It will be rcm.-ml.ercd that Mr. I.. W. Mason, 
late Supervisor of Music in the Hiniton Schools, 
lift three or four mouth* tune for Japan to under- 
take tiie introduction of the study uf music into 
the schools of that Kmpire. 

Letter* lately received announce hi* arrival at 
Tokio, and the cordial reception extended him there. 
A banquet wai given in hi« honor, at which were 

I present all tlie high officials, including his Em-elleney 
the Minister of Education, with the Vice Minister, 

! the President ami Vice President of the Imperial 

1 University, ami the heads of the Normal Schools, 
sixteen in all : Mr. Mason being the only foreigner. 
No one. perhaps, of any nnth.ii has been furnished 

I at the start with means so liberal as hnvc been pro- 
viil, I htm. A building has been erected purposely 
for Normal instruction in Music, with » view to pre- 
paring teachers in this branch of study for all the 
common schools. Win it iii operation, this institu- 
tion is Intended to he connected directly, not only 

, with the two Normal and Training Schools, but 
with all the public schools of Tokio. which are 'o 
serve as patterns for the rest throughout tlie Kmpire 
From this movement will probably result a National 
Conservatory uf Music. 

For tlve present, Mr. Mason will confine himself 
chiefly to laWs in school music, believing that the 
beginning is to lie made with tile children. Their 
ears, it must be borne in mind, have yet to be attuned 
tu tar mh even — as their own consists only of five 
sounds; do, re, mi. sol, la. A year or two ago, 
while giving inatitietion in singing to a couple of 
Japanese pupils here in Ibotoii, Mr Mason happened 
to play over a song which attracted their attention, 
and seemed to give them special delight. This little 
air was none other than the familiar tunc: 



- ■ r' major.. 



Chopin. 



/. Knar Ktu.les. i*p. Si. i.vnst.i ir minor. 

iC «bsr|> minor. i [A mlu ,r.l . . Cbnplu 
1 Vartatk'ti* rw a Theme bv Beethoven. . K*knt-Sa«iii. 

t«M f'l.SM,s. 

lterr .l-ewrTy lad Mr. -I. 11. Lang. 

4. n. Valse e»r-r1ee. ..Schubert.) 
ft. All Sif.l ,1 uur noun**. 

e. Ouiv.Ull.-o. No. A. Etatil. 
,/. Ilii..iiirntrucea. 

s. I'sOlt^UlClU. IJsXt. 

5. «L Menorl. 
A. sWrt-imJi-. 

r. t'r^s tin rulwau Hublnstrln. 

rf. Mi'lsuiniorr Night's Ilrsam. (Paraphrase.: . Usst. 

Mere was a inarveilous amount of work in a single 
concert, for 



preter was e,iua 
■<'.<■- 



>ne pair of hands '. That the iuler- 
.iual u> il, all passes witlwsut sa>ing; 
and it is useless to trv to invent new terms of 
praise and admiration for the faultless technique, 
tlie light and shade, ihe delicacy ami the strength, 
the ex.|iii'ite finish, etc., etc., which he again dis- 
played iimler so nianv form*. At tin- same time 
it must be admitted that the impression of hi* art 
L«»t, rather than gained by that nftcrnoon's expe- 
rience, iA-ft now tu himself, and also. |>erliaps, 
nnconseiuusly prompted by the anticipation of 
the long li"t d pieces to begotten through wilh 
in a given time, it i« no wonder that bis tendency 
to rapid lem|»» had full swing. It showed itself 
in the smaller things by Kw h, in the Ib ethoven 
Sonata, and in many of tlie following selections. 
To la- sure, such an artist can execute such innfu 
evenly and clearly, and witlsmit a Haw, when' 
others might have to scramble ; but is the mere 
fact Out -we run |ierforin a certain feat a valid 
artistic reason for hi* doing it '! There were, 
moreover, mane instances of affectation and so|diiv. 
tication in certain renderings, as, for instance, tin' 
Minuet from Muixrt's K-flal Syni]>honv. an< | 
Schumann's TrdHmrrri, which Thsiidorc Thomas 
has in a ipiestionable ss-nse made ''everlasting." 
Besides, the audience were wearies! and Isewil- 
dered by so many pieces so alike in llorid elegance 
ami so much fairy arabeipie. By Do means 
would we intimate that manv of them were not 
played wonderfully well, while, naturally enough, 
some in such a long procession of picture* seemed 
to he passed Isidore us quite perfunctorily ami 
coldly. In the variations by Saint- Saens which 
went at a rational and steady time througlumt, it 
must have been very hard for any listener to dis- 
cover that lite two' pianists were not capitally 
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•• We hsve r 

•' Whera ears Is imku-.wn " — 

A nutdody involving, as will be seen, only the sounds 
of the Japam-*c scale. No doubt it reminded the 
young men of 
Mr Mason i 

the magnitude or the difficulty of the work be has 
undertaken. He recognizes, however, the eery 
favorable auspices under which he has commenced, 
ami hopes not to hsse, in this new field of labor, the 
gisud wishrs ami kindly remembrance of his friends 
in America. N. L. 

NOTES AND GLKANING8. 
Tlie Hnnib l and H.i)dn Society held Its aiiuual meet- 
ing Mav III, in Itnmstctil liaU, and elected the follow- 
ing oftVera: President, C. t'. Perkins . vsce-prextdeut, 
Ussirgell, fhlckcrtng . sceo-tary, A. Parker Browne, 
treasurer, tieoige W. Palmer . libralLin, John H. 
Mickney ; dir. ' tor*. H. iiry M Brown. M. li. DmMI, 
F. H. Jeiiks. (teorse F. Miilikeu. tieorge T. Brown. 
Kugcnr B Ilagar, W. Si, Fenoltosa, .losuih Wheelwright. 
The re|Hi|t of the treasurer showed lhal M,atlO hod 
been added to the permanent fuud, -«g,a«i eatnlugs 
1 of the society dunng ill'- year. «->»l h don vtsjn fiom n 
l . generous frirmt who d.s-s not desire his name to t* 
made public, and the remainder interest ; music to the 
1 value of cl.Kslluu been added to the ||brar> , atidSain 
' remains In the treasuter's hands. The rers Ipts of thfl 
I recent Festhal. In round numUrs, were JID^KX). and 
the cspenscs 5ll».:**>. TU- profit* of the three con- 
certs giien prect"us to the festival were 5MO0. The 
ameBilmmt of Mr. I>anlell. In whi h It was prnpoW 
to ailmit the ladles of the elsorus to ttu privileges of 
hororary membership, after twenty year* service, and 
to excuse them from fuithrr atien ' 
is not adopted 



The Harvard Musics! Association, finding the r»«ull 
of the past winter's Symphony Concerts In all respi-cLs 
sneooraging. have re-eleetrd the same committee 
i Messes .1 h Itwigbt. i < . 1 ■ rV -i- - . '. t i. Parker, 
Augnstos FTagg. B J. ljuig. 8 I. Thorndike. S. 11 
Schlesingcr, W, F. A|»tborp, Cbarhss P. Curtis, Arthur 
F.«.te and fi. W. 
I the sixteenth) of eight or 

At Wrllesley College the ::td concert (fifth serleal 
was given on Monday eveolnc. May 10, by the follow- 
ing performers : Mise l»ulae F.lllott, Soprano, Mr. A. 
I. Isc Ribaa, I'M** <i»tt KwfiM Horn, Mr. F, Strasser, 
(Varioef. Mr. F_ Sehonnann, Horn, Mr. Paul FJtx, 
Bossoon, and Mr. 




(eaaor at Wellasley, Piano/orU. The programms wna 

sa follow* : 

gulntet for I'lano snd WlnJ Instmmrnut. In E 

(Kn^lksb Horn). 
Songs'- a. ",lorso< Jiomc". . . 

». Serenade 

(Jultitet in Y. flst. Hp. 16, for Plsjio usd Wind 
iMtnunesu 

Allegro ma sum U aj pf a). 

Mr. Win H. Sherwood's Normal Musical Institute. 
whVh has been so suceeasful In tbo past two snnimen, 

will be resumed at C.inandabrua, N. Y., (one of the 
pleasanteat «ih*» Imaginable) on the 7th of July next, 
aud the session will continue file weeks, ending Tues- 
day, Aug. 10. The corti* Includes for tlie pkuo ; W. H. 
Shenr<K»l, Eugew^ Tliayer, and Miss Grace 8ber- 
w.ssl; vocal culture Harry Wheeler, Eugene Thaver; 
Js*osi>of Thforjt, //omiony, t'ounttrpoint, Muiirat 
t'-rm ««./ SisfnlSiHglnv. L. A. Sherwocd; Vrgm, 
< hurrh Murie, Oratorio: Eugene Tliayer; Fioifn.- 
Unstav ISannteiithrr; 1'i'doneeffo. Chas. F. Webber. 
LeotnTrswill begivennn Vocal Phyvsobigy and Culture, 
by Mr Wheeler; on piano-playing, by Mr. Max 
Ptuttl; on various musical topics, by Mr Thayer; on 
the Physical Theory of Soond, by M. Armand Giiya; 
on Elu-iitton, with dramatic leadings, by Miss Jeonla 
Morrison. The opportunities to bear tbe pianoforui 
and orjcmi ciunposltlona of the best mastera botli 
annljscd and )>txyed hy such able Interpreters aa Mr, 
Sherwood .Hid Mr. Tliayer. will be numerous. 

MUSICAL COKRESroXDEXCE. 

THE rol'RTB CIXCIff.XATI MAY Mt'BICAL FB»- 
TIVAt. 

It is a pleasure to 1st able to record that the prog- 
ress which Isaa been noticeable in each succeeding 
festival was again apparent this year. The pro- 
grammes in general design were far in advance of 
those of the past festivals, while the principal work* 
they contained gave evidence that the musical 
director had reaaoo to expect material, both in the 
chorus and orchestra, superior in quality and quan- 
tity to that formerly at his disposal. The sequel 
proved that tie was not mistaken in assuming this, 
for it i* acknowledged on all linn U, that these princi- 
pal requisites were present and achieved a remark- 
able success, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
demands which several of the works perfoi 
made on tbem, 

The central ngnro around which the other c 
works were iymmetrii ally grouped, wa* of i 
Beethoven's .l/isso Saitmnis, in 1). It is not surpris- 
ing that this great work if so aeldoin performed, 
for it contains difficulties which under ordinary 
circumstances are almost insurmountable. When, 
in the year IHJ4, four parts of il were given under 
the personal direction of Beethoven, he wa* fairly 
besieged by Ihe soloists and chorus director, with 
requests lo allow them lo make alteration* in pas- 
sages which they claimed could not he sung. Tbe 
composer, however, made not the slightest conces- 
sion, but insisted on tbe original reading- The 
physical exertion which is required of the chorus 
and soloists almost throughout tl 
only be overcome by earnest 
nevcr-failing enthusiasm The intervals are fre- 
quently unslngable, while many of tbe passage* 
which occur it is almost impossible for the chorus 
singer to execute in a manner technically correct. 
Whatever may liave been his reason fiw so doing, It 
is certainly true that the composer ha* completely 
disregarded the ordinary rule* uf vocal composition. 
But in this cue the end justifies the means 

At is well known, the Mas* was composed for the 
installation service* of the Archduke Kudolph, as 
Archbishop of Olmuls. While it was evidently 
the purpose uf Ihe comjsoeer to adapt the work lo 
the ritual of the Catholic church, he could not long 
remain under the restriction* thereby Imposed upon 
him. It is interesting to note how in Ihe coarse of 
tbe composition tlie sxnir'riaw Beethoven cast off 
these fetters. Thus It hap|iens that tlie Maas is not 
a church composition in the strict sense of the word. 
Beethoven was not a believer in dogma. In hi* 
work we find expressed in music the general idea* 
which Use lev is suggests, such as humility, adora- 
tion, omnipotence, wonder at a s 
rence, aa for example in that ■ 
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introduce* the *t inramahu eat, and again the rt homo 
factm rtl. The narrative of the crucifixion, death 
ami resurrection of Christ in treated dramatically ; 
likewise the <4v»us /*i in the >olo recitative, ami, 
after the remarkable symphony in the thrilling 
phrase for the cl.orut. Frequently the meaning of 
the word* i» almiMl realistically illustrated in niu.ic. 
In the Glorin in trrtUit, for instance, the voice* 
aarrnd in a rapid scale parage to the outermost 
limits of their compass,, «uddenly to sustain full 
chorda in the lowest register with the words «f tit 
trmtpax, The t) lumtiit it interpreted in much the 
lim way, while in the rt xr/w/fai est, the darkness of 
the grave Is vividly depicted From these few 
examples it is evident that Beethoven construed 
the text, not in an ecclesiastical bill in a general 
sense. Whatever there was in the words calculated 
to give rise to musical ideas, he made use of to tlie 
fullest extent. He did nut hesitate to represent 
r lolent emotions which arc foreign and antagonistic 
to the traditional conception of the Masa. This 
alto accounts for the prominence which he gives to 
the instrumental accompaniment. In the Mass, the 
preference with which lleetlioven, during his so- 
called last period, made use of the highest form) of 
counterpoint, is very evident. Here, as in his Inst 
string quartets and piano sonatas, he does not permit 
the treatment of a musical idea to lie in any way 
affected by a consideration of the technical ilifflcul- 
tles vfjiich may arise. In the frVoriu fugue these arc 
very great. Skips of augmented anil diminished 
Intervals, of major sevenths anil ninths, arc not 
unusual. Tliesc difficulties, however, fade from 
alght in comparison with those of the Vrrtim fugue. 
The computer seems to have had no regard for the j 
com pass of the different voices, or for technical 
possibilities. In view of this, it is really astonish. ! 
ing that the chorus sang wit only well, hut with 
excellent effect. Almost in every instance the 
phrases were attacked with precision and confidence, j 
The intonation was very good, even in the most 
difficult anil sudden modulations, of which there 
occur many. A remarkable feature of the chorus 
singing was the intelligent way In which the pfin- 



The voices sing the melody in unison, while the 
orchestra storms and rages round about them. The 
order of the first part of the Cantata is now 
followed again. The tenor pronounces the admoni- 
tion: "Then close lscside thy Saviour's blond-be* 
sprinkled Isanner, my soul, remain." to which in a 
duct for alto anil tenor comes the reply . "How 
blcMcd then are they, who still on God art calling, 
The last verse of 



sees he was Interpreting. Indeed his accomplishments, 
ace of snrh a hl^h oritur, (liat one Is tiarsll > ahle to itn- 
dtclaod bow It is possibX witltoilt sight, to obtain 
such a command over the pianoforte. In this re»|Hi-t, 
Ins energy, and the result of his work, are lessons to 
many ^ pianist who lias tie* full use of all his powers: 
for w hen oni' c.vn ,ic'c.im|'j-h so mu- h under the |>er- 
" pkjxltles tint the want of sight must prwluee. I am suro 



a man with his whole 



ii-rsc of the choral in beautiful sustained , ln „ „^ imrJ pr „ gr ,.^ la i hc W rst. we need many 



In acciinlance with the cutlom followed by Bach, a 

prelude written and plared bv Mr. Whiting, the »»I»^ta. is often 

Festival organist, formed the' introduction. The real attainment, 

laborious task of adapting the w„rk from the mere •«'»»*»»«■"» Jf)" «■•* '«n <m« of 

.. ' i „ „ r '*ur recent i-ooi-erts. Madame Rue-Kuu. Miss l.ilta. 

ske ch left by tlM* composer, for a performance M Ls. Sherwiu, M.-ssm. KritsrU. (Vnlt. a.sl Fi»-her. with 

with grand orchestra, Mr. riiotnas was compelled to Mr lluHtI .„, , xmr „,.„. ,„ r , , in £ n ,,,. rt „.„,„ lt 

undertake himself. He made use of all the re |,|.n*ed the enthusiastic manager to call the so 

sources of the modem orchestra ; but, aa the rwult meat n " Musical Festival." That year raiders i 



HHW1TII 1'IOn .llH, 1.111, ■» I 

i d, with good judgment. Xo foreign elements have some idea of what 
t*d. Only such motives ami 



I. 



1 ' 



aa well as the discretion with which met parts as, 
for instance, the violin solo and solo quartet in the 
/(rardirfas, were accompanied So close and con- 
stant was the attention paid to the conductor, that 
by the slightest sign he could control the entire 
body of si* hundred singers, lt was this thorough 
discipline which enabled Mr. Thoinaa to infuse life 
into the work of the chorus. The signs of cxprv* 
■ion were observed not so much tocause they had 
bt-rn learned by rote, as became the singers hud 
become accustomed to exercise their own judgment, 
and to catch the idea uf flic conductor by giving 
him their undivided attention. The parts wen 
excellently balanced. The tenors and busses were 
especially good, owing in a great measure to the 
In these voices a large 



of Mis. Sherwin. M... Cary. Slg t ainpa.iinl. Mr. 
Whitney, and Miss Xorton, Mint ("ranch, Mr. liar* 
vey, Mr. Kudnlphscn. 

Next to the Mass In Importance was the Bach 
Cantata: "A Stronghold Sure" lAVa frtle 
with which the Festival opened. It is one of the 
most effective of the several hundred computed by 
the great master, for the Sunday* ami Festivals of 
the church year. Luther's grand choral yields the 
subject matter for the whole work. Its first line, 
with slight melodic anil rhythmic alteration*, con- 
stitutes the first subject of the grand opening fugue ; 
in remarkable contrast to which, the second line is 
introduced in its original weighty and incisive 
rhythm. The second verte of I lie choral "tiur 
utmost might is all in vain," is sung by the tolo 
soprano accompanied with an uninterrupted running 
figure of the solo hass. Much after the general 
plan of the " Passions," there follow* a moral reflec- 
tion, an admonition, called forth by the preceding 
words of the choral: "Consider then. Child of 
God, all the wondrous love." To this the soprano, 
representing lite Christian soul, replies in an Aria 
" Within my heart of hearts. Ixird Jesus, make thy 
dwelling." Then follows the third verte of the 
• U all lb. world with 



introduced, 
a* arc to I** found in the original 
The original reading wa* retained wherever practi- 
cable. In the duct for alto and tenor, for instance, 
the only change made was in giving the part of the 
•/« at*Mwl to the Knglish horn. 
The chorus -ang the Cantata almost faultlessly. 
The choral in unison mm rendered with the great, 
est precision ami accuracy, notwithstanding the con- 
fusing orchestral accoiu|>aniiiicnt In tin* last verse, 
for voices alone, a beautiful, sustained, yet power- 
ful volume of tone was developed, nit. I the pitch 
from In-ginning to end held without the slightest 
deviation In Handel's JmMIab the chorus did most 
excellent work The final A>lnt t i-j in the last 
chorus, with the mighty c/tjiWo. made an over- 
whelming impression 

Theprir.e composition, " Scenes from I-ongfellow's 
Gulden I.cgriid, by Dudley Buck, was the novelty 
of tlie thin! evening concert. The work consists of 
fourteen scenes which comprise the principal and 
salient jwunts of tin- entire imwiii. (if these, three 
tire wIhiIv Instrumental, lt would lead too far 
to attempt detailed analysis There is apparent 
throughout a perfect knowledge of Instrumental 
effects, alone, as well as in combination with voices 
While the work contains but little that is strik' 
ingly original, the author can lay claim to the merit 
of having carried out successfully and sutisfactorily 
all he has undertaken to do. 'I here is no attempt 
to accomplish things whali are beyond his power. 
Of contrapuntal writing and elaborate work there 
is but little to he found in the choral nuinlsrrs. 
Therc is almost throughout a sameness of rhythm 
in the different void's which borilcrs on monotony. 
TImtc arc, however, many effective passages to \w 
found which more than offset the weak pointt of 
tlie work. Its reception at the hands of the vast 
audience was most flattering. Kvery scene was 
warmly applauded, and several wen- demanded 
tn"Mr. At the close uf tin* pcrf< irtnance the com- 
poser was called for by the chorus and audience 
Mr. Buck was conducted upon (he stage and intro- 
duccd by Mr. l'cndlcton, l'tvsidcnt of the Festival 
Association, and received an ovation which must 
tins e been a source of great satisfaction and pleasure 
to him. 

Of the work done by the soloist* and orchestra ]| T |j, iU nJ1> 
at the evening and afternoon concert* it is impossi- 
ble to speak in detail- The baud consisted of one 
hundred and sixty performer*, and it was the 
general opinion that the like of orchestral playing 
has never before been heard in this country. 'The Jjw'l* pleasure 
i fctw i and power of tone which came from the 
army of -trings, under the most perfect discipline, 
ami in the most perfect harmony with the conductor, 
were grand beyond expression Tlie corps of wood 
and bras* instruments was composed of solo artists 
who kisew how to produce a large volume of tone 
without forcing their instrument* and sacrificing 
its Uuutv. 

The Fourth Musical Festival wa* certainly a 
grand success, and bcyuhd a doubt will prove a 
laud-mark in the history of the musical develop- 
ment, not only uf Cincinnati ami the West, but uf 
the whole country 
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passages I annex the pmgramme: — • 
re employed , pi-stow - l>w> (rati ■• Martha." 

Messrs. Frits, ti sod Only. 
2. Sjerralt ■ Faotalsle llrtllante. 

M.,m. AtU.li.li Plseasr. 
,t, M.osjt - Aria rroia tan •• Magle riut«." 

Mr. Owtras. A Cotily. 
». Meverl«M.r-" Vsiw. Vsor," Ir.xa • 

Miss Atnv Sherwin. 
5. a. l"hn|.ln— Pr»Jis.ls In l> ttst, fr.milp. 

h. Mendelssohn — Andante sot ttondo, (n.'sii the Vlollo 
(.".ui'erto, < tp, 61. trxrwt-rineil f.» tlie |il»iio l.y Mia*. 
Klvs Kins. 

Hut. Klvs King, 
rt. Uontsettl — Arts fo.to " Lucia," 
Miss Marie l.itta. 
T, Vvr*U— Trio from " i l>^uS*rdt." 

Miss Amy Slwrwtti. M*—r». Fntseh and Coaly. 

Salnl Ka»ns — Sswimit Cnoi-rui In r. snlnor, rip. 22. 
A ndatila st-slenuto — A llegTo Sctsei-asxido — ftesto. 
Muss HIv* King. 

t nsao. with (It 
written bf Mr. Hulcken, 
Mr, K. Dwleksa. 
-•- llavvl un islo," .... 

Miss Amy .Stwrwlu. 
s'-Ati lM,rd.iit KnstUui."Ci 



\ tlrtiga- 



-•■ Qaralval al Vaadsa." 

Art. and Vsrtall-Jlia. 
Mis* MaHe ljtla. 



Mr. C. Krttseh. 
ot-ertatttp. 

Mt.ns. Adilplt Klsrher. 
7. Berlins — Trio, (rum " Ussnastl'.n At Faust." 

Miss Mark Mlta, Msssrs. KrlusMi and Coaly. 

The idi-a of so great ,x mush al gutbellng as a " Fi-stl- 
ml." bcgiuiiiu^ with so important a work as a lluo 
front .VoclA'i. may make tlie loiers of innsir, or of 
i|tri«-ty, smile. The unfitness of the tiling must 
appairut to the siugeis. for at tlie 
v aulotituwd "the Fvitemieu, ' by 
rtunat.'ly the work had not receiv«-d 



lit 



alss. betuMji 

uolneut tin 

att, hut iinft 

eltearsal lit: 
mule man 
■:r i . 



t it« 
v fall 



"I' 



I 



:. I- 
I . 

tad 

SOU to exi-ecl. Ye 

"Festival." But 
ibg its vciy lmutat 
gotsl ]M>iuts. Mm 



hut I 
,.,1 , 

sill'. 



and at 

r i If:..' 

illrhrit 



Mr. 
jut- lort 
It much 

d the >v 
had reA- 
ning to i 



AN 



Ciih aoo. Slay 111 - Thr lliterrsta of ilie nmslcal 
season have had two centres of culmination in this 
(ouulry, in the great 1-c.tliV.s of Huston ausl Cineiu- 
uati. In our own city, the musical entert* innients 
have trt'en placisl so far In the shadow b> l|t W e great 
attractions tluit vour nKnwpondrnt frit that he hud 
belter not trespass U|on Ibespnre of Omjinmttl, WttB 
tithers had far mute interesting matter to offer, and 
had a just claim ujm.ii thr .-oainuts of the puj<er. 

Since my last nt<e, vie luivc Kid a visit from Mr. K 
B. Ferry, the bliiwl pianist of lour citv. whsi gave us ciKoum*. d nior.' Hi 
.1. .■ - #i„„ kt . . ■ i« s Al ll'-rshev Mitsu 

the p.Misun- of brnruig him In two recita.- His pro. , „,.. 

grammes contained interesting musi.-, ami he dated' 
wlthafli 



• I. it. 
rr tlM 

ore rflsi lion wi 
was a rather sad i>|* 
uusly. the is.nc.Tl, uots Ithktand- 
sunoiinoeuietits, liatl a umnlN-rof 
King plnvrd writ, and gave u* 
> Mr. > inciter, the ts llossl. and 
Miss Ijtta won the applause of the aotlkuce for her 
brillUuit singing. Miss Sherwin s-tng with much taste, 
although her voice upon the high notes was not as 
i.leusiiig aa one might wish, l'erhaps she was not In 

ller best Voire, 

(in Tiuwlar evening Ust, the Berthnvm .Sw-lety . lissed 
Its sensou with a concert, presuming the following 
wt.rks. — ■ 

The Erl-Kittg s Ilsughlcr. Halla.1. ...... (Jade. 

Tlo rVli-Timui .tirs.e, i BaJlaalCBWIaaxsfwl M(k 
Vuartet and Chorus, with isrchsstral and Piano 

Sct.r* J. Maiu-k* Itiilihard. 

Flasle from 1st Act ot " Jjohengrln " .... Is'Mgtiur, 

ThU M lely has not had the support that it deserved 
this .Inter ; foi, although the husisea have been well 
filled ill each concert, I am Inclined to belieie that tba 
rituni'ial return has not Issen as lnrge aa it ought U> 
brtg baxm. This sislcty has undeitaken to del-end 
upon bout.- taknt in nnsliit mg the many »urk* they 
have given us this and |«ist si asons. ami unfortunately 



our pe>.,.|v do not "ivm willing to encourage efforta 
msd.' to aid musical devcloitinent in ourcity, but de- 
mand tlie attrat ti.ui that foteign artists present. In 



order to Is- 1.-.1 to |nv full tiitiule Ui entelpilses ill the 
It Is s, pity that -uch !• a la< 



codci it direct 
st ban 



II Us I 
tluiu Mi 
Hall 



a lad, f 
should 



in our city, who 



a number of popular matt- 
hu-tt our home artists have 



■resting musli', awl he plai isl appra.Td. rh HV hRVC own re»«ii,ntHV .uix-essful. 
of the uiterest of the cotnpo- 1 " e.M.% 
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.4'! Ik* -irf ,^/ r , IVll 'fJlfnt tn nlktT j 

pmilf irri'lrii /nr fcWl -Iiuoim/. 

/NWi.W /V/»l|r»».'s A, HocmtTW', MlrruN * Co., 
A>i'"*, .!/<,,«. Prtrr. /.» <vnfi ii sniiiA-r . J/, rn /fr !t"ir, 

I* ft*#fi'H Aj) C oil. I'KI El LB, Kl M>*f Slrt+t, A. 
W|LL|A»« * Co.. jlj Hu,*,ii f ,f„« .SfrrW, A. K. IjJMW, 
rt, riM*<*#*.a .sir-,/, „,,,l Ay /JSr /ttlulni, I* AW l«W 
», A. B«i:m»»... J«.. i, /»..«. S v wu% «~( HMHMN*, 
Ml»M.I» 4 (:....„ ^„„r /•,'«.<. l .rlM,l r l>nl)»'.H. 
ItoSKH* Co.. //w f »..H.u7 XlrrW. m Ci.wijr, fcy «fe Oil 
( ««.o Mcslc Oim-ov, j/i Stat* Sltrtl. 



THE MUSICAL VEKSIO.NS OK 
GOETHE'S FAUST." 

muni 



ii. 

THF. FAl'ST OK ntlNCK KAtlZIWII.U OF III ETC, 
1>K i;nNRAIUS KKfcl TCKK OK L. IKllIMllI ANI. OF 
MOCPli OIUSQOUt, or HKNRV COHEN, OK lllllll 
JMKTlS'iN. OK BolTo. OK KKHIHNANIl HE RolM, 
AND OK Et». LASSEN. 

In 18.13, Prince Anton Radziwill,' gover- 
nor of the Grand Duchy of Poscn for the 
king of Prussia, and for tlx re»t a pa**ionatc 
amateur of music ami a brilliant violoncellist, 
published at Berlin a musical poem of Fautt, 
having perhaps the Capcllmcister Wilhelm 
Schneider for a eollalxinitor. This remark- 
able work, as Fe'tis say*, haw been executed 
in many cities of Germany, nn.J represented 
many linn* at Berlin, whir.- the Royal 
Academy often play* it on the anniversary of 
the Prince'* death. Goethe has praised it in 
the year 1814 of his Annals: " The visit of 
Prince Radziwill awakened a desire difficult 
to satisfy ; the original music which he has 
composed for Fautt, this happy and entranc- 
ing music, gave us only a remote ho|>e of 
bringing upon the stage this singular work." 

Finally, toward the year 183C. Julius 
KieU.» pupil of the celebrated Zcltcr, and a 



after his fashion in the theatre founded bv 
Immcrmann at Dusseldorf. He had been 
expressly called there by Mendelssohn, who 
had confided to him the musical direction of 
that theatre. He soon succeeded Mendelssohn 
in the post of musical head of the city ; then 
he became at once director of theGewandluius 
of Leipzig and conductor of the orchestra 
at the theatre, and Anally Capellmeister of the 
king of .Saxony. 

At very nearly the same period, Conradin 
Krcutxer, whose works are more remarkable 
for qualities of technical structure and ex- 
perience, than for richness of invention, com- 

piece* on the principal scene* of Faust. This 
renowned musician, who, of very low extrac- 
tion, hail known how to elevate himself 
to the first rank in his art by dim of perte- 
verance and of labor, finished, as he had l«' 
gun, under the patronage of Goethe. He 
had, in fact, composed his semnd theatrical 
work ii|miii Goethe 1 * comic opera libretto, 
Jery und HiUrly, and had seen it placed in 
the Court theatre of Vienna through the 

1 W« Uswasl* fr-.iu • Ik, r t lit .Vtuitjuf S,* Jup4- 
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miscalculation of the director, Weigl, who. 
always hostile to young debutants, hail only 
given this piece under the conviction that it 
would have no success. The expectation of 
the envious man was deceived, and this rep- 
resentation recruited numerous partisans for 
the young musician. Goethe had served him 
favorably at hi* debut ; he inspired him 
equally well at the end of his career; for 
these two works may be ranked among the 
best which Conradin Kreutxer has produced 
for theatre or concert. 

To adapt to the German poem the inspira- 
tions of the Italian muse was a perilous un- 
dertaking. only to lie excused, in case of non- 
succe**, by the honor of attempting it. The 
Italian Opera. Fausto, by Gnrdigiani, 1 ap- 
jieared in IK.17 at the Pergola Theatre in 
Florence. The author had allowed himself 
to Ik- seduced by a very bad libretto, and had 
finished his music in a very short time at a 
fixed dale. The result was a flagrant fiasro, 
one of the few such to be counted in the his- 
tory of theatrical revolutions. This cheek 
was due to the absurdities of the book, to in- 
sufficient rehearsals, to the negligence of the 
artist*, and finally to the puerility of the 
machinery employed for the transformations 
and enchantment*. The music, in which one 
remarked some facile melodies, was not of 
force enough to exorciie such a disaster. 
Thi* unfortunate event wa», as it were, a pre- 
»age of Ihe career of the author, who went 
on conqiosing pieces of chamher-mu*ie, and 
vocal melodic*, without ever being able to 
succeed ujxhi the stage. 

At the very period when Ilerlioz was writ- 
ing ihe first scenes of his Damnatum dt Faust, 
in the midst of the noise and agitation of 
Pari*, a young Ikdgian musician was poli*h- 
ing and repolishing a. score inspired by the 
subject, which he wUlied soon to pro- 
in public. On the 27th of January, 
1H47, Joseph Gregoir had his work executed 
at Antwerp in a grand festival which he had 
organized with the aid of two hundred sing- 
ers and as many instrumentalists. The debut 
of the young composer made a great noise in 
his native country. The concert look place 
in the hall of the Cite, "all resplendent with 
lights," say the journals of the time. Ladies 
of the city sang the chnruse*, and so the 
tickets for the festival Gregoir were at a pre- 
mium for some days at the Bourse. The 
author was received with acclamations, and 
was sung in verse and prooe ; then music and 

The plan of this "musical poem" is very 
m arly that which the collaborators of Gounod 
afterwards followed in writing their libretto ; 
for M. Gregoir ha* simply chosen the princi- 
pal scenes of the first Fautt of Goethe, 
and has put them into music. Strangely, he 
has conceived his anbject in very nearly the 
same manner with GouuimI, and has rendered 
it in the same amiable ami discreel gamut, in 
that deini-tint which is like the moonlight of 
genius. He pauses by preference at the sen- 
timental, touching and impassioned scenes 
which are met with in the philosophical drama 
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of the German poet ; he is even *o well quar- 
tered in tbi* agreeable domain, thai he has 
eliminated the person of the devil from hi* 
poem. A Faust without Mcphisto is as bad 
as a Fautt without Marguerite or without 
Fau*l. 

In that same year. 1847, a French com- 
poser. M. Henry Cohen, had |>er(ormed in 
ihe hall of the Conservatoire, at Paris, a 
lyrical poem. Marguerite ft Fautt, which met 
with a very good reception. One grand scene, 
entitled The Triumph of Mrphistophrkt, was 
especially applaud.il. This lyrical poem re- 
mains the principal work of the well-taught 
who had learned harmony of 
inging of Lab, and Pellegrini, and 
who, after having twice gone to try his theaU 
rical fortune in Italy, became director of the 
Conservatoire of Lille, a function which he 
soon resigned, on account of disagreements in 
opinion with an administrative commission 
| which wo* joined to him as council. 

Some years later, England paid a new trib- 
ute to the poet in the person of Hugh Pier- 
son, an artist of merit (born at Oxford in 
IX|fi), who had devoted himself to music 
against the will of his father, titulary preacher 
of King George IV., and who had' made his 
musical education in rather a fragmentary 
iminner. nscciving lessons and eniiadl by 
turns from the organist Atwood, from Paer 
at Paris, Walmisley at Cambridge University, 
Tomasehek and Hcissiger in Germanv. When 
Bishop died, he replaced him for an instant at 
the University of Kdiulmrgh ; hut he was soon 
tired of being professor, and returned to Ger- 
many, where his opera. The Triumph of the 
Sylphs, was played at Brllnn with some suc- 
cess, while that of Leila raised a storm at 
Hamburg. He lived eight years in that city, 
then returned in IK.W to London, where he 
composed an oratorio of Paradise, and a 
seetmd Fautt, which ,«M»e* for hi. beat work. 
Pierson died at Leipzig in the beginning of 
1873. 

In March, 1868, an Italian composer, M. 
Arrigo Boito, who is, on the Peninsula, the 
most convinced partisan of the innovating the- 
ories of Richard Wagner, produced at La Scala, 
in Milan, a Mephistofete which must be 
counted aiming the musical pasticci of the dra- 
ma of Goethe. This opera did not succeed, 
and the second representation raised a fright- 
ful lumult i it was for the work a sentence of 
immediate death. The principal reproach 
incurred by lire young musician was the l 
of melody. Could it be 
his neo-Gcrniau tendencies, lib 
and his admiration for the " music of th« 
future ? This check, then, did not imply that 
the o|»era was devoid of merit, and, by the 
admission even of the musical journals, it 
contained several pages of a fine conception 
ami a powerful execution. Moreover, the 
merit of the author wa* recognized by all un- 
prejudiced judges when his opera was resumed 
at Bologna, October 4, I87.'i. It was for the 
city, which was the first in Italy to admire 
and applaud Lohengrin, to render justice, not 
without passionate discussion, to the effort* 
and the talent of M. Boito, i 
wa* being born in Italy. 
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It must be said, alio, tlint thl* dramatic 
work ii of a very singular conception, anil 
of very unequal value. M. Iioilo, who ap- 
pear* to be a real worshipper of Goethe, and 
who surely ha* studied ""the commentaries 
written in many languages on Faust, ho* 
earved a poem for himself out of the drama 
of Goethe, just as Berlioz or Wagner might 
have done ; but it is less an opera libretto, 
than it u a aerie, of eight scene* badly 
dovetailed together, — the Prologue in Heav- 
en, the Easier festival, the scene on the 
rampart* of the city, Faust in his study, the 
garden, the, Witches' Sabbath, the death of 
Marguerite and that of Faust, these last two 
episode* borrowed from the second Faust. 
Furthermore, M. Boito, who is a philologist, 
and who, after the example of Wagner, at- 
taches almost more importance to his verses 
than to hia music, has prefaced his score 
with a note, in which he examines the differ- 
ent orthographic* and explanation* of the 
word MephittnpheUs ; find* himself author- 
ixed by Le Lover's book on Spertrtt to make 
those invited to the Sabbath sing SaM, while 
the witche* sing Hor Sakbah.' explains why- 
he has adopted the metre of Greek verse in 
the scene of Helen, and how the Italian lan- 
guage lends itself better than the French to 
all the ] Rim | w aud graces of the Greek metre, 
and the Latin, etc Finally, he is to pene- 
trated with his favorite author that, at almost 
every scene, he brings in evidence some verse, 
some tirade, in which ho sees, not without 
reason, the essence, the knot of the entire 
scene. In Faust's study chamber, for exam- 
ple, that apostrophe of the doctor to the 
demon, " If I ever say to the pasting moment. 
Stay, thou art so /air: then tnayst thou sur- 
ronnd me with chain* ; then I consent to an- 
nihilation " ; and for the amorous tete-a-tete 
in the garden, that reply of Faust, " My love, 
who dares say, / brliere in Godt You may 
ask priest* and sages, and their answer will 
appear hut a mockery of the questioner." 

The score of M. Boito shows what efforts 
a composer trained in the Italian school must 
make to shake off those olssolete formulas, to 
conceive a truly serious work, and above all. 
to give it a severe form. Whatever pains he 
Uke*, so great is the influence of the artistic 
medium, that he only succeeds in producing a 
very unequal, very laborious work, in which 
certain part* clash with others, and of which 
the merit, very real on the whole, consist* 
more in tentative efforts than in any realized 
effect. In general, the fantastic passages 
have served M. Uoito better than the scenes 
of tenderness ; in the latter his melody is for 
the most part common, and hi* orchestra but 
slightly interesting, while he treats the for- 
mer with great power, and not without origin- 
ality. Evidently it is toward force and dra- 
matic passion that his natural talent urge* 
him ; but a composer of such merit ought to 
keep a severer watch over himself, and not 
fall back into the rut* in which a Petrella 
ha* dragged himself all hi* life. 

At the beginning of IH72, March 7. Ferd- 
inand de Roda, pianist, harpist, composer and 
professor of music at the University of Ros- 
tock, brought out in that city a new musical 



drama of Fatal, interpreted by the Academy 
of Singing and the united orchestras of Ros- 
tock and Schwcrin. The author himself di- 
rected the execution of hi* work, which rec- 
ommended itself, they say, by real dramatic 
qualities, and obtained a certain success. 
However thnl may be. this first hearing was 
also the ; last ; and this musician, who had al- 
ready produced oratorios, cantatas, a sym- 
phony, several piano pieces, died in Septem- 
ber, H77, at the Chateau de Bulow, near 
Crivili (Mccklenburg-Schwerin). without 
ever having a chance to hear hi* Faust again. 
He would have been sixty years old on the 
•.'15th of March following. 

Finally, in 1X74. a Norwegian composer, 
Kdouard Lassen, brought out at Weimar a 
new mu»ii-al adaptation of Goethe's drama. 
Born at Copenhagen, but taken at the age of 
two to Brussels, having made his musical 
studies at the Conservatoire of that city, and 
having been several times laureate in the com- 
petitions in composition instituted in the prin- 
cipal cities of Belgium, Lassen made a 
grand tour in Germany, and was particularly 
well received by Spohr at Cassel, and by 
Lisit at Weimar. It wax t.iszl who caused 
his opera King FMgnr to be represented on 
tin- Grand-Ducal stage, though it hail been 
pronounced impracticable at Brussels, and 
with such success that Lisscn was offered the 
place of director of the court music, and tic- 
c»me attached to Weimar, where he fixed his 
|M-rmauent al*Kle after the great succcs* of 
hi* second o|M-ra, Fraurnluh. 

His new work, which follows Goethe's drama 
scene by scene, is very important, for it com- 
prises more than fifty pieces of all kinds ; but 
it is also very interesting, and contains more 
than one page that is remarkable. The Pro- 
logue in Heaven, with which the score natu- 
rally opens, and then all the melodrama ac- 
companying the meditations of the doctor in 
his study, are of an excellent color ; and the 
Faster hymn is of a touching simplicity, with 
it* persistent sound of bells. The scene at 
the gates of the city is very pretty, with it* 
sad complaint of the mendicant and the ani- 
mated rondo of the peasants ; the murmur 
of invisible spirit* in Faust's chamber, and 
their joyous whisper during the doctor's sleep, 
have inspired the musician with graceful 
thought* of an altogether fairy lightness. 
The scene in Auerbach's cellar, on the con- 
trary, is rendered with a great freedom and 
rare vigor ; the short phrase in canon of the 
surfeited drinkers, " We are a* happy as can- 
nibal*, and gorged like five hundred swiue," 
is inexpressibly clumsy and stolid. 

Tlie scene of the Witches' Kitchen is no 
more wauling in color. But it is, alxive all, 
the chaste figure of Margaret and the different 
episode* with which it is associated, that llerr 
Lusscn haa treated in a. charming manner. 
So, too, the beantiful melody of the orches- 
tra when she enters her chamber, the old 
song of the King of Thule, of which he has 
so well marked the archaic character ; Dame 
Martha's lamentation of her absent husband ; 
the brusque entree of the devil, etc. ; also 
many little pieces, simple phrases somctimcr, 
very varied accents, leading to the promenade | 



in the garden, which the composer accompa- 
nies with a light rustling, the charm of which 
excites to reverie and to sweet confidences. 
The monologue of Faust dragging his disillu- 
sions through the woods and caverns is under- 
lined by an orchestral piece which »ha|>ck the 
image of the wanderer, and seems to depict 
his repeated efforts to climh from height to 
height. As for the mi 
Margaret's invocation to the 
it it impressed with a 
which brings out the strangeness of the 
devil's song in bolder relief; and the exact 
transcription of the Diet irer in the scene of 
the cathedral produces a terrible effect. But 
the capital piece of this first part, that in 
which the author has displayed the most 
power and imagination, is, without contradic- 
tion, the romantic scene of the Walpurgis 
Xight; there we find a rare strangeness of 
invention, served by a very skillful hand ; aud 
these two qualities united were not too much 
to measure them with ibis asto 
lion of the fantasy of Goethe. 

These same qualities are found to an equal 
degree in all the fantastical scenes of the 
Si-cond Part. But the prolongation of this 
kind of music, aiming always by meant 
slightly varies), at the fairy-like, the super- 
natural, can not fail to fatigue in the long 
run : and this monotony, it must lie confessed, 
sprung perforce from the subject, music not 
having resource* multiple enough to paint epi- 
sodes of very nearly the same nature, with col- 
ors varying incessantly. There are, among the 
uumbcr. some delicious pieces of a vaporous 
lightness, like the chorus of Ariel and the elve* 
which open* the Second Faust ; like the song 
of the Sirens in the upper Pencils and the 
whirlbg refraiuof the Lamia?; like the inter- 
twining dances of Kuphorion and the young 
girls in the scene of Arcadia. This tableau 
begins with a pretty pastoral prelude ; and two 
other orchestral piece* of great importance, 
verv richly colored, are the grand Bacchanal* 
which terminate* the third act, and the Polo- 
naise which accompanies the masquerade in 
the palace of the Kmperor. 

The two fragment* of the poem to which 
the author ha* given, by good right, the most 
musical importance, are the great scene of the 
Classical Watpurgis Sight, and the charming 
episode of Helen ; he ha* rendered them with 
a lightness of touch and a variety of tone* 
truly remarkable. 

In the second Faust still more than in the 
first, one meet* with certain scenes which 
seem to demand some trait* of purely de- 
scriptive music; and the author could hardly 
avoid painting the noise of the car of Phitus, 
the course of the centaur Chiron, the wrig- 
gling of the gnome Homiinculus, the fall of 
Icarus-Ruphorion, etc. But he note* only 
what i* strictly necessary in this rather puer- 
ile kind, and paaaca on. He ha* done wisely 
also to adopt a* it were a connecting thread, 
to bind these scattered piece* together; and 
he happily brings back from time to time two 
characteristic melodies, differing in kind,— 
that altogether graceful one which lias sig- 
nalized the first apparition of Helen in tho 
scene of astrology, and the grave and sombre 
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melopecta upon which the demon has revealed 
lo tho doctor the origin of things, the exis- 
tence of the primitive divinities, the Mother*. 

In approaching the end of tho second 
Fnutl, in reaching the scenes where Cure 
lilimlji the presumptuous doctor, where the 
Leumre* dig the grave reserved for Fallot, 
in arriiing at the Chorus Mgsticiu. the com- 
poser found himself, an in the initial scene of 
Ariel and the Sylph*, in the preset** of 
picture* where music has nothing more to 
any after tho admirable translation by Schu- 
mann. Accordingly Lassen has treated these 
scenes as briefly as possible without curtail- 
ing them, but also without developing them, 
so as hot to appear to wish to enter into riv- 
alry with a master whom he certainly ad- 
mires, for ho proceeds directly from him. 

This valuable work, then, is the last at- 
tempt that has been made at a musical adap- 
tation of Faust; or rather, it was the last 
five years ago; for, with the constant attrac- 
tion which the bizarre conception of Goethe 
exercises upon composers, it would be indeed 
astonishing should no Fatut have been hatched 
since that time in the brain of a musician. 
Whether it be hatched, or whether it only 
germinate, there surely will arise some other 
in a little while, and then another still, and 
that will never be the last. 

(To be ooullnaeu.) 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HANDEL 
AND HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON, 
MAY 31, 1881). 

PRESIDENT PEKKIXS'S APDI1KM. 

Gentlemen : In October last we met at Use first 
rehearsal of the season, with the bopo that, though 
arduous, it would be in every way successful ; and 
now at the end of May, being assembled at our 
annual meeting, we liave the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we did not ho|« in vaip. Certainty is 
hn|i«, gentlemen ; and, pleasant as it 
i in the autumn to anticipate success, it is still 
pleasant in tbn spring lo be- assured of it. 
The season has, indeed, been so exceptionally 
good, both in its artistic and its financial results, 
that I feel tempted to express my gratitude by 
pronouncing an indiscriminate eulogy upon it; 
but, aliltough according to the proverb, nothing 
but good should be said of the dead, I shall 
refrain, knowing that it is wiser to allow of some 
falling short of perfection in the best of seasons 
as in the best of completed lives, sUfcce wholesale 
praise is apt to challenge criticism ; and, being 
convinced that those who search for spots, will 
find them, even in the sun itself. Were I to say 
that the season of 1871M10 lias been the best so 
far in the annals of the society, and that the fifth 
triennial festival which closed it far surpassed it* 
predecessors, I might be contradicted ; but when 
I say that no exertions were spared by the con- 
ductor, the singers, the organist and the board of 

ami at the festival, as good as possible, 1 cannot 
be gainsayed, for th'is is strictly true. Beyond 
this I need not go. The public and the press 
have saiil all thai we could desire in praise of our 
work, and, now that the grateful hum of applause 
has snmcwliat died away, it should be remembered 
not as a balm to our self-esteem, but as an incen- 
tive to nclf-cxaminatiun. It is by studying I lie 
causes of such success as we have met with that 
we may learn what can be done to deserve a still 
Like the allegorical figure 



of Prudence, whom Raphael represented in a 
fresco at the Vatican, according to the quaint 
fancy nf mrdia>val symbolism, as a woman with 
Iwh faces the one aged and turned backward, as 
if looking into the pa-'t, the other, young and 
beautiful, ganing into Use mirror of -clf-knowl- 
edfe, so should we study the prenenl in the light 
of the past, and thus prepare ourselves for better 
work in the future. 

After the earliest period in the history of our 
society had been passed through, during which 
| the footsteps of its founders were guided by the 
j ferble rushlight of New England psalmody, it 
> enured u|wn the study of works bcUuiging to the 
higher levels of musical thought, which has ever 
I since been unfalteringly pursued. Every year 
the horizon widened, and, as the society advanced, 
the public, to whom it revealed lite new treasures 
of which it had |iossessed itself, advanced with it 
ill appreciative power. By this means it helped 
to raise the standard of taste in music, and aided 
in bringing about that more general enjoyment 
and cultured appreciation of the best sacred music 
in which we now rejoice. 

May we not justly claim that tlte Handel and 
Haydn Society has had some share in that im- 
pulse to advance in other 6elds of the divine art, 
which lias brought about an improved state uf 
public taste in what is distinctively, thuugh obnox- 
iously, designated as profane music '! It taught 
our |seople to love the Haydn of the Crnsiion, 
and so made them eager to know the same 
Haydn in his symphonies and his quartets; it 
made them familiar with the Beethoven of the 
Mount of {Him, and thus prepared them to 
enjoy his great instrumental compositions. Thus, 
if we have today our excellent choral and sym- 
phony concert associations, it may tie said that it 
is in some measure due to the initiative taken, bv 
tbe Handel and Haydn Society so many vears 
Iwtfore they came inlu being. While we rejoice 
in tlieir vigorous life, and wish them all pros- 
perity, we must be watchful lest they surpass us 
in attainment- They have the public car now as 
well as we. and what they teach it to appreciate 
will be demanded from us under pain of censure. 
Nor is this spur to exertion limited to our imme- 
diate vicinity. We have rivals elsewhere, rivals 
in our special domain, young and enterprising 
societies who surpass us in numbers and in 
resources. " Westward the star of empire takes 
its way." Let us hwk to it that its light is not 
quenched in the East. I say this in no other 
spirit than that of thankfulness that the lore and 
study of the noblest music is spreading in all 
directions. The more choral societies spring up. 
North, South, East and West, the better, for 
their multiplication can only serve to keep up a 
spirit of healthy emulation, and insure the best 
general results. 

As the progress of public taste is commensu- 
rate with our own, as each year increases the 
number of our judges, and as the better our 
performances are the stricter will be the account 
exacted from us, it is not only our duty hut our 
best policy to labor faithfully to correct our 
defects and bring our performances up to the 
highest standard. At the end of every season 
we should ask ourselves. Have we made an 
advance? anil to this question 1 think we may 
this year answer, yes. Tho excellent performance 
of St. I'anl on the opening night of the festival 
proved it, a* it seems to me. It was 



of tone, which tie between the extremes of pianis- 
simo and fortissimo. If it be difficult for the 
performer iqion an instrument or a solo singer to 
do this widi jHTfect evenness and accurate corre- 



admltted that the chorus sang with a closer atten- 
tion to light anil shade ; a higher comprehension 
of tho more subtle shades of expression ; a less 
frequent tendency to what a newspa|ier critic lias 
called our " stalwart stylo " of singing ; and, in 
short, approached nearer to that form of per- 



so U it for a body of 500 ur tint) singers, since it 
require* that each one should have perfect com- 
mand of his voice, an identical conception of tho 
quality of expression needed to give effect to the 
words sung, and that, collectively, they should lie 
inspired with one will and one impulse! Tho 
perfect chorus like the air around us has mastery 
uvertbe extremes of delicacy and power. " Didst 
tlsou feel," says Diogenes to Plato, in one of Lan- 
ders' "Imaginary Conversations," " the gentle, 
air that passed us ? That air, so gentle, so iui- 
|a-rceptibte to thee, is mure powerful than all the 
creatures that live and lirratlw: by it." To sing 
softly as the icphyr blows ; to •' shake the dome " 
with the full resonance of united strength ; to ask 
in hushed astonishment, "is this He? is this He 
who, in Jerusalem?" and to make tlte heavens 
ring with the •• Hallelujah Chorus," so that tho 
exact volume of sound intended by the composer 
will be given lo each composition — this is only 
possible to a laxly of singers each one of 
innd of Ids voice and a [ 
of bow it should be used. The 
closely the singers watch the conductor and 
lose themselves in him, the nearer approach will 
they make to unity of style and feeling. They 
must yield to his eve"' impulse, as the keys of a 
pianoforte to the pressure of a player's fingers, 
and thus embody Uie conception of the work 
which he has formed in his mind. When, then, 
you sing in the chorus, pay the closest attention 
to your leader and be plastic in his hands. Culti- 
vate a senso of individual responsibility, ever 
keeping in mind that your work will mar or 
enhance the general effect ; and endeavor to give 
the full meaning and expression to wurds and 
music, for it is certain that, unless you interpret 
them with feeling and intelligence, you will pro- 
duce no effect upon your hearers- Wbrn your 
audience is before yon, sing as if you thought 
that it depended upon y>u personally to rouse its 
cnUiusiasm, knowing that 

"There Is 111 souls a sympathy with ecssnds. 
And as UlS niiad Is pitched, Uie ear Is pleased 
Willi meluaa air. or martial, lirtsk or grave. 
Koine secret -bord la iliilsna with what we hear 
Is touched within us. and the heait responds." 

A rumor lately went abroad that our conductor, 
for more than a quarter of a century, had been 
templed by die offer of an important |iost, to 
turn his back upon us and make hia home else- 
where. To do him justice, I can honestly say 
that I never gave it a moment's credence. He 
has worked too well and too long with us to 
break the old ties, whose severance, when it takes 
place, will not probably be a matter of will on his 
part, nor on ours. We are all grateful to hiin 
for his unwearied efforts during the past season, 
and feel how much the success of the festival is 
due to him. Our thanks are also due to Mr. 
Lang for his most efficient aid, and to the mem- 
bers uf the chorus, ladies ami gentlemen, for their 
attendance at rehearsals, ami their cheerfulness 
under necessary discipline and rebuke. I know 
that they have" found their reward in tho con- 
sciousness that they have well served the interest* 
of the society to which they are so much attached, 



In conclusion, I have to offer you the usuat 
statistics relating to Uto events of the season. 
Fifty-four rehearsals have been held, with an 
average attendance of 3ti0 members ami ten per- 
formances given, with an average attendance of 
440 singers. Thirty-five new members have been 



fection, which consists in exactly weighing and admitted to the society, of whum two lutvc not 
all those shades of difference in volume I qualified. Fifty-five ladies have joined the , ' 
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»n<l fourteen have been dismissed. Eight 
brr* have rcigni-d, ami three have been dis- 
missed. Tin- work* performed before the festival 
were the Prmlitftti Sim. under the direction of its 
cotn|x>scr, Mr. Arthur Sullivan; Tkr Mritinh. 
Christina*, and Itracl in Fpypt, at Easter. At 
the festival we gave Mendelssohn's St. Paul 
and FnrtyJhinl /Win. Spohr's Latl JwbjmrM 
and Kos»ini's Stafxtf Mnlfr, Verdi's Rrnn'mn, a 
portion of Thf St atari!. Saint Sacns's Ihiuijr. 
Handel's Jubiialr. and Solomon, Beethoven'* Sinlk 
(Ckoml) Symphony, a portion of one of Barli's 
programmes of the miscellaneous 
a ureal variety of Toeal a> 
pieces, anion™ which latter 



BEETHOVEN AND VIENNA. 



BV EltoUsllO 1IAXSI.ICK. 



turrs of our countrymen, Messrs. Dudley Buck 
and Chadwick. Thin i» a long lut of works, 
gentlemen, whose variety of *chool and period 
say* much for the liberality of our musical creed. 

It is proper that I should ask you to remember 
those whom death ha* stricken from nur list of 
member* within the past year. They are six in 
number, namely : Charles Henderson, who joined 
in 1H34; Henry A. Coffin, w1h» JottMd in IMS; 
T. Krank Kecd, who joined in l*«t. : Thomas 
(ireevca, who joiniil in 1*,'0; lycopohl Ixsbsiu. 
w)h> joined in l»7<i; ami Philo Peabody, who 
joined in IH77. One among them, Mr. Kecd, 
waa a mrmlscr of our board of government in 
1H70 ami 1H71. Actively interestesl in the cause 
of rouaic, always conspicuous among those who 
were heat capable of promoting It, genial, kindly 
anil courteous to all who came .in contact with 
him, Mr. ltecd ha* been not a little missed by 
thuac who knew and valued him. 

One tiling more, gentlemen, ami I have done. 
You are probably aware that, ao long ago as 
IWT, Dr. t'pham, the president of the society, 
suggested thai some one should be appointed to 
write its history : that Mr. Farnham began the 
work, and that it was afterward committed to the 
highly competent hands of Mr. Samuel .Irnni- 
aon, who entered upon hia arduous task with 
enthusiasm. Having culkrtcd a great amount of 
material through diligent research, and begun to 
collate ami arrange it, he was obliged to turn his 
attention to other things, ami finally to lay the 
work aside altogether. Several years having 
passed without hofie of renewed leisure to resume 
it, Mr. Jeiinisoii informed the committee that to 
his great regret lie must give up what he hail so 
much desired to do, and asked that some one 
should lie appointed in his place, to whom he 
liberally offered the materials which he hail col- 
lected with so much lalsir. By vote of the board 
of government, the now vacant office of historian 
»ie, and I accepted it, after vainly 
» break Mr. Jcnnison's resolve. 
1 did so because I have so long been connected 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, that 1 felt I 
ha>l no right to refuse, ami, because incompetent 
as I feel myself to lx- to do the work as 1 could 
wish it to be done, I knew that whatever can la' 
done through the stimulating force of affection 
for the Handel and Haydn Society 1 may ho]>c 
to do. Tu serve it in any way is to me a privilege, 
and I therefore welcome live opportunity which 
now offers itself, of doing what 1 can to make its 
history accessible to the many who will wish to 
know it Is'tler than they can at present. 

Wishing the society increasing prosperity, and 
offering you my congratulation upon the highly 
encouraging result of the last season, whose re- 
ceipts, despite the great expense of the festival, 
have allowed us to add $.1,300 to the permanent 
fund. I offer you my thanks for the renewed 
honor of election to the presidency, and bring 
these all too long remarks to a close. 

Charles C. Pkkxinu 



It wa« as a lad of sixteen that Beethoven came 
from Bonn on his first living visit to Vienna. He 
carried home with him at least one inestimable 
advantage : that of hav ing made the acquaintance 
of Motart, who heard him play, and spoke pro- 
phetically of his future greatness. Kive years 
later, in November, 1 792, he once more entered 
Vienna, never again to leave it. It was an 
Austrian Arch-duke, the Elector Ma* Francis, 
son of die great Maria Theresa, who sent the 
much-promising young man to improve himself in 
the Austrian capital; an Austrian gentleman, 
Count Waldsteln, the Elector's favorite, procured 
him the means for his journey to and residence 
in Vienna. At the very earliest |»rt of his career, 
even ere he set fi»>t on Austrian soil, Austrian 
iiiHurnee was, therefore, actively employed in 
protecting liiui and advancing his interests. After 
his arrival in Vicuna, he quickly amalgamates!, 
socially and artistically , with the Austrian people, 
It was not Bach and Handel, but the great 
Austrian masters, Haydn and Mozart, who were 
his model.* in the task of creation, while Haydn, 
Allircchtslicrgcr, Saliori, and Sehenk were for a 
time his masters, though their pupil main soared 
alaivc all teaching. But it was nut ao much 
Beethoven the eofltpOMr as Beethoven the piano- 
forte virtuoso who first afforded Vienna matter 
for wonderful stories. Though he wain renounced 
this kind of fame, his career as a pianist and 
concert-giver left a deep and |scnuauent impres- 
sion on the musical life of Vienna. His fu 

public appearance took 

IW; he played in the Burgllwatrc, 
7'untiinaf/cr-Socicly, his C major concerto, Op. 15, 
for the first time. The period of his career as a 
virtuoso is strictly comprised between l?»j and 
1H14. Wherever we cast our eyes, we come on 
landmarks in bis artistic life. If we follow, till 
il has wound along a short distance further, the 
streamlet on which his monument looks down, we 
stand before the Theatre an der Wien, where his 
Fuirlio ami CAroius am Oflttrtft were first per- 
formed, ami many concerts, in which he himself 
conducted grand instrumental works, were given. 
For the opening of the Josephstadtcr Theatre he 
composed and conducted his overture : HViAe oV* 
Hawttt. In the inner town, the great Hall of the 
I'niversity reminds us of the remarkable first 
of the Seventh Symphony and the 
of Vittoria"; Uie Orcat Hall of the 
lteduutc calls to mind live cantata ; Utr aiorrticht 
AwjrnUirt, and the concert of 1824, the last he 
conducted; the Burgthealcr, his ballet of Pru- 
metarus and the share he took in the concerts 
of the 7WtnjrIrr Bacloty I the Kurmnerlhur 
Tliealre. Faletio, as re-arranges), ami the first per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony. Even the 
tuudest rooms ' sum romiachen Kaiser,' • auf der 
Freiung,' and 'znr Meblgrube,' could bowl of 
works by him being played at concerts there. 
At ihe Morning Concerts in tlic Augarlen were 
first heard the 1> minor Symphony and the C 
minor Concerto. Lastly, on May morning in IHI4, 
Beethoven played in ll.e Prater, with Schuppan- 
his grand Trio in B flat major ; 
appearance aa a pianist. Who 
amount of happiness, joy, consola- 
tion, and elevation of mind, which, from his 
' Adelaide.' his Septet, and his earlier Sonatas, 
down to his last Symphonies, lie lavished on man- 1 Phil 
kind I And Vienna waa first to possess and enjoy 
all these works. It was a publisher of Vienna 
who issued his Opus I, and it was a publisher of 
Vienna who issued his Opus 137 (the but). Like 
one of the mighty Nibelunga, who migrate.! from 
the Rhine to the Danube, Beethoven came here 



But it was 

away or buried; it laved as current 
gold fr<«n Vicuna over tlic entire globe. 

The smiling villages which surround Vienna 
in a garland of forest-green, were, so to spsak, 
his workshops, the garrets of the |Hiet. Trees 
under which he thought and creates! still send 
forth their leave*. Sauntering among the vine- 
yards of Baden and Merken-tein, he thought out 
his Ninth Symphony ; at die foot of the Kohlen- 
berg in Heiligensiadt, he conceived the Pastoral 
and the C minor Symphony ; in Hctremlorf and 
the Park of Srhonbrunn, Fuirlio and Chriuta am 
Orlhrrtft ; ami at Mialing, tlie grand 4 Festms'sse.' 



The cool, euzy, summer haunts 
are all dialing lishcd and imin 
having repeatedly staid there; 



o familiar to us 
irtalized by his 
it was in tlieir 



woods and their gardens that the precious fruit 
of his mind germinated and ripcncal. As il waa 
in Vienna that lie found the stimulus to hia 
mightiest efforts in art, so it was Vienna over 
which bis genius first diffused it* fructifvug light 
and warmth. We will name only Uw Ineom- 
larahle One, Beethoven's son in spirit, Franz 
S huts n ' Not r> .re tl an n fi « riaci s from 




righ and Linke 
this was his U 
ran calculate tin 



BeeUiovcii's grave is that of Srhuhert in the 
Wahringcr Cemetery, and— aa we can now joy. 
ously add— only a few pace* separate to-day 
Sehuhert's Monument among Uie green bushes uf 
Town Park from the Statue of Beethoven. 

Who could ever calculate and name all the 
mighty results which emanated directly from Beet- 
hoven ! There is the Immense influence exerted 
by him on modern pianoforte playing. Young 
Viennese virtuosos, Czerny, Muschele*, ltie^ B.ak- 
T,t j let, etc., after studying under his own eyes, publicly 
if March, j performed his works for their instrument, and, 
lhe| when ths-y had themselves ripem-d into mastery, 
were able to hand down the tradition of Uie style, 
llirough bis Sonata-, which, for the first t'iuiu 
overstepping the limits of five octaves, turned to 
account a great.-r range of sound and dcmawUsJ 
a more powerful tone, he exercised a decisive 
influence on the gradual amelioration in the I 
fact an- of pianofortes at 1 
by marks of friendly I 

atlves (Streieher, Stein, and Schans) of the 
trade. Through Beethoven, whose new chaml*cr- 
music was immediately studied by the Rasuniowsky 
Quartet, quartet playing in Vienna attained a 
height of which no one had previously any con- 
ception. Schuppantigh was the first violinist to 
organise in Vienna regular Quartet Concerts, 
and Vienna was, moreover, the first city whisdi 
coulsl boast of such concerts. This we owe to Beet- 
hoven, Iseeause the public were eagerly anxious 
to hear his quartets, while none save professional 
musicians could perforin Uiem. From Schutv 
panzigh the tradition was hamled down to his 
|»ipil Maysesler, and from Uie latU'r partially to 
Uie artists of the Vienna of to-day. The seesl 
Beethtiven strewixl about here has come up 
well, the crop growing thicker an.l higher 
with each successive year. If 
among us are immeaau'rably superior, a« i 
sterling purport and admirable execution, to wliat 
they were fifty year* ago, to BeeUsoven is the 
credit directly owing. In Ids day*, amateur* 
executed hia orchestral works, in the vast majority 
of cases, at the Sacred Concerts and the concert* 
given by the Society of the Friend* of Music, 
etc. The increasing desire to enjoy his difficult 
instrumental works rendered in a way worthy of 
them led subsequently to the establishment of our 
Concerts, to Uie engagement of 
professional musicians at the Society's Concerts, 
and to Uie stability and increase of Quartet 
Associations among us. We have penetrated 
more and more deeply into Beethoven's innermost 
being; we have extended more and more the 

md we have 
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rnivd higher and higher the standard of execu- 
tive perfection. Our great concert institution' 
and our Quartet Associations cultivate his music 
abovu all other, ami at domestic musical rites hi* 
songs and vnutns arc heard in every family uf 
Vienna. Tin- most palpable proof <if the lU-i-t- 
liovcn cultns existing in Vienna nml ever increas- 
ing in depth and conscioti.ness, stands to-day 
proudly erect before us: His Monument. 

Kor ever "ill the view uf the majestic bronze 
figure awaken in the spectator devout emotion', 
strong pure feeling* and bravely aspiring thoughts. 
The bronze llcvUsoveu shall work on us through 
the eye as his music work* through the ear; it 
»hall master and elevate us, so that, in his own 
words, 'we may lie freed from all the wretched- 
ness which other children uf this earth drag 
about with Uiem.' - iVr.se *me /Vr«r, May 1. 



MUSICIANS IX MOTLEY. 

The (mat event of the evening wai the prod ic 
tion. under p.-culiar ami distinguished auspices, of 
Romberg's " Toy Symphony." Haydn, who dearly 
loved a joke, is credited with being the first to bur- 
lesque symphonic music by associating toy iiistru 
menls with those of a graver sort ; and Uomhcrg 
follows his example, while not a few other com 
posers sine.' the time of these pioneers into the 
region of musical fun have allied the nursery to 
the com crtroom. But of all toy pieces, Romberg's 
was, perhaps, the best fur last night's purpose. It 
is heavily "scored" for the toys, and, therefore, 
best adapted to convey the lesson intended by the 
managers of Ibc concert. We assume that the 
managers Intended a lesson, arguing with them- 
selves that when the audicnee witnessed the pleas- 
ure derivable from toys by grown-up people, they 
would reflect upon the infinite delight those can 
gel out of them 10 whose " kingdom " they prop 
erly belong. It would be a cliarming result of 
performing Rurnlwrg's piece if an avalanche of 
toys were to descend upon the Children's Hospital, 
making Ureal Mrmond Street echo the wild chari- 
vari of St. James's Hall. The moral of the nur- 
sery Instruments was well pointed by the distinction 
and gravity of the artists who played them. 
Messrs Manns, Cuslns. Carl Rim, Mill Saniley.wiih 
violins in their hands, supported by Mr. t»anx 
(viola). Mr. Daubcrt (violoncello), and Messrs, I 
Cowcn and Harnett Ipianofortcl, though a rare.' 
could hardly lie called a remarkable spectacle. Mm I 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan imitating a cuckoo, Mr. 
Charles Halle' peacefully piping the note of a quail. 
Mr. Joseph Karnby emulous of the nightingale. 
Mr. Arthur Chappell throw ing his energies into the 
part of a woodpecker. Sir Julius Benedict ringing 
bells. Mr. Ratnlcgger beating a baby drum. Mr. 
Illumenthal "pleased with a rattle." Dr. Stainer 
and Mr. Kuhe lustily blowing tiny trumpets, and 
Mr. Louis Kngcl throwing the whole force of his 
nature into the tintinnabulation of a triangle I This 
was, indeed, a striking and suggestive sight. One 
may be permitted to speculate upon it a little, and 
ask whether the toy performers were influenced by 
any law of "natural selection" In making choice 
of their instruments. It is a fair inference that 
they were. The sight of the toys would naturally 
revive in each manly breast the fresh ami unsnphis- 
of childhood. For a moment the 
; forces of the world would relax their strain, 
and the genuine individuality be drawn at once to 
the toy best adapted for refreshment and cnnsnls- 
tinn. Vet we cannot in every case nuke out the 
link between but night's players anil their instru- 
ments. Why should Mr. Sullivan affect the cuckoo' 
The cuckoo is a lazy bird, that huilds no nest, and 
hatches its young vicariously. Yet we know that 
American publishers and managers consider Mr. 
Sullivan as having been rather lis.) solicitous about 
the personal incubation of the Utest operatic egg, 
Thcn the idea of Mr. Charles Halle's affinity with 
a quail, which has only uue note, is absurd ; while 
nothing in the course of Mr. Barnhy's useful life 
the nocturnal " goings on " of Philomel, 
rof the 



lar Concerts has "tapped" the British public to 
some pur|Mi*e, we admit the fitness of his playing 
Ihe woodpecker; and, having in mind a recent 
happy event, there was decided propriety in the 
bell- ringing of Sir Julius Benedict. But why 
should Mr. Ramlegger. who Is what Lord Bacon 
would i all a "full man," love such an empty thing 
as a drum; or Mr. Kuhe, who is modesty Itself, find 
ruippimn in a blatant trumpet ' These arc the 
psychological mysteries of the occasion, which the 
thoughtful among the audit iter carried away to 
ponder. But whatever the facts as to affinities, it 
it certain that each performer played his instru- 
ment as though to Ihe manner born. The amount 
of expression in Mr- Sullivan's cuckoo might have 
revealed to the bird itself an unsuspected possi- 
bility uf pathos; Mr. Randcggvr's drumming could 
not have better shown how sometimes great results 
flow from an apparently disproportionate cause; 
Mr. Blumentlial, grasping two rattles, wore a smile 
so " child-like and bland" that ohviotisly he was in 
the nursery again, and the glowing rountenanee of 
Sir Julius Benedict as he jangled his Ik-Ms did KM 
good to sec. Of course the infection of innocent 
enjoyment spread to the audience, ; Si. James's Hall 
burst into smiles; the smiles soon lh-rantc laughter, 
the laughter ended In applause, and the applause 
secured an encore for Mr. Henry I-cshc, who had 
conducted the ]*erformance with a due sense of his 
responsibilities. It is a pity all this could not have 
been telephoned to Ihe Ureal Ormund Street wards. 
The little inmates there would easily have dis- 
cerned that the rich and happy folk in St. James's 
Hall were not far removed from their own pi>or 
suffering selves. — Amvrfoa Masical W*U, May 22. 

Dtoirjht'ss' -J cuni.il of O^ltfir. 
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enjoyment is they do not rightly know : what the 
musician's enjoyment is, they have not (or think 
they have nm) the faintest conception. But as 
people are not long comfortable in dealing with 
the unexplained, they cannot but try to fathom 
the mystery in their own way ; the upshot of their 
reasoning is usually this : 

"Tlie musician's enjoyment cannot be what 
mine Is; mine is emotional, trow the musician's 
must la: intellectual." Anil then grasping at 
random among the various fields in which lh« 



" SCIENTIFIC ALLY!" 

There are mure things In Hearrn slid e-srth, Horatio, 
'I I, mi art. drsaii.t uf In your |tbi]i*iptoy, — Hnmlrt. 

Tiir number of |wrsuns who derive more or 
less enjoyment from hearing music is, undoubtedly, 
very great. The great art uf tones makes itself 
felt, and hence is understood, in a certain mystical 
and transcendental sense of the word, by very 
many who are by no means musicians. It were 
an interesting psyeltulugical study to discover 
exactly what lite larger mass uf listeners find in 
music ; to find an answer to Use ipicstion ; in how 
far is the evident enjoyment with which such and 
such a person listens to the Fifth Symphony 
intrinsically musical, and in how far is it a vague 
sense of being in the presence of something nnde- 
finably great? Is tills enjoyment based u|».n 



musical beauty, or does it spring from a sort of 
mystic revelation of the individuality of the com- 
poser or performer through the medium of tones? 
Is it music, or la it animal magnetism that is at 
work ? 

Certain it is however, that the art appeals 
strongly to a vast number of [tropic who, by the 
way they talk about it, would seem to the musician 
to be utterly incapable of receiving musical im- 
pressions. Vet let him but play to them, and lie 
Ixdds them spell-bound. Hut only let him try to 
talk to them about music, anl it is almost impossi- 
ble fur him to make himself understood. Here 
is the paradox : they enjoy the music, but can 
give no accmint of their pleasure; they cannot 
even have their pleasure accounted for. Thcv 
enjoy they know not what. 

It is often curi mis to note by what a slender 
and, at times, un discoverable thread, niusj L - C un- 
nw-ts itself wilh the consciousness of many an 
entranced listener. How subtile this connection 
is. Is shown by the exceedingly odd conjectures 
pop!* make concerning the nature of the 
ence between their own enjoyment of mus 
that of the musician. Exactly what 



science as one of then 
and say : " 1 do not enioy music scirnUJically, as 
yuu do." This italicized word is much in favor. 

"Don't you think Mr. X- played the Moon- 
light Sonata beautifully ? " 

•• I am sorry to say, that I do not." 

" Don't yuu think he played wilh exp 

"Oh, vest with a great deal of 
with no end of expression, in fact." 

" Then I sup|»jse his execution waa not good, 
and that he played wrong notes ; but you know 
that poor I do not know enough about it to notice 
such things." 

" On the contrary, his technique is superb at 
every poiut ; his cacculiou is positively wonder- 
ful." 

" But if his execution is good, and he play* 
with expression, why dou'l you like his plating V 
Ah! 1 suppose he did lust play scientifically'." 

Now let it be said, once for all, that, no matter 
what trying |>ositions unkind fate may place people 
in, it is never absolutely indisputable for a man 
to make a fool of himself. But as surely as he 
tries to make a long word do duly for an unknown 
something, lie inevitably will perform Uiat un- 
desirable feat. 

Music is not Science; people neither play 
music nur enjoy music M-irnli/icallf. The very 
people who so misuse the word, feel in their hearts 
that it must mean sheer nonsense in this con- 
nection. When a person says, with apparent 
modesty : " Vou enjoy music scientifically, but I 
do not," it is always with the secret reservation : 
" But I enjoy it psychically, and that is belter." 

Come, admit it ; is it nut so? 

Now what this peculiar some) bin); is which 
pen pY try to explain away by calling it tcwiuijic, 
is hanl to describe. It has mure to do with what 
we call cultured perception than anything else. 
But one tiling is certain ; sctrnriA'c or teuuti/u-aUg 
have nothing .to do with it. Listen to music 
scientifically (if such » thing be possible), and 
you at on e kill its whole charm. I < 
hear people speak of scientific 
lag m 

are very much on a par with those of "a man I 
once met in Swiuerlan.L He was a fellow 
countryman. I had just come from Porlczza to 
Lugano, and was standing on the .ptay trying to 
console myself for two hours s|ient on Use deck 
of the little steamer under a burning luidilay 
sun, by hsiking out over the beautiful lake at the 
entrancing scenery. It was one of those slightly 
luuty summer days wheu the llu'rinometer's scor- 
ing l)u° in the shade gives I Kit a faint idea of the 
all-subduing heat. But ihe thin haze, impregnated 
wilh the sun's rays, threw a gulden glory over 
the distant hills, ami evert thing seemed to invite 
one to lazy enjoyment of ihe divine landscape. 
The hero of my story came up to Uie water's 
edge, and stood beside me a few moments; I 
recognized him as one uf the passengers on board 
the Isjat. and thmight at first that be was rirob- 
ably enjoying the scene in jseace and <piiet, as I was. 
Keeling particularly lazy. I did not ,peak to him 
U first, but he soon opened theconversalion with: 
" There ain't murk enterprise about here ! " 

The anecdote lias not much relevancy, but I 
give it as showing an example of 'aesthetic 
vacuity unsurpassed in my exjierience. Any- 
body, however, is at liberty to c |ual it by shak- 
ing of enjoying music scientifically. w. r. a. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON, 
lo.ruiun. MIMMi 
(< ■ included from page SH>. 
Among the various performances which occurred 
while our culumm were pre-occupicd with musical 
festivals hcrr and clwwhere, as well as by the 
Fnntt of Bcrliox, were & number of interesting 
Pianoforte Concerts, or Recitals- We have already 
rrcallcd our impression* of the three given by 
J on By in the great Mask Hall; It remains to 
gather up, if only hy way of record, some of the 
more important one. which were enjoyed in a more 
modest way in smaller halls, — Chamber Music in a 
proper place. We begin with the concert given by 
Ma. Jon* A. Paasron, at Mechanics' Hall, on 
Saturday evening. May IS. There was a goodly 
number of appreciative listeners la the following 



. Beethoven. 

KmMsruuu, Kight Fantasias. Op. ID. . . . Schomsnii. 
Agluuo asaal-Mnlui sxpresuvo e nan troppo sitae*- 
M .in •fluta — Motto lento- Malta Mybc. - Molto 
limiu — Allegro asawi - Allegro Scimrsainki. 
Songs, I'nter Miih'ndan Mandel 11 sunken. . . . Websr. 

An Ctinotlsr* Heuit-Suiis. 

Murioeludxs Ijlflchetl. BlOthenwind. . . J«ns*n. 
Grsixl Trio In U minor, far Pianoforte, Violin and 'Cello. 

Op. M (Htm time) Edward Napravalk. 

A llsgro (on f uoco — Allegretto grasioau, quasi Andau- 
tino — Presto — Vivace i Alls Kussei. 

The vocalist was Mr. William J. Winch. In the 
Trio Mr. Preston was assisted by Mr. Onstar Dann- 
reutber, violin, and Mr. Wulf Fries, 'cello. We 
were accidentally too late to hear tlx) variations 
by Dvorak, and will not undertake to speak know- 
ingly of the work. In his rendering of Schumann's 
Krtuttriaoa — the whole scries of those fantastic 
pieces, some of them of a haunting beauty and 
Jeep feeling, others of a wayward, mystifying will- 
o'-the wisp persistency — we were as'onished not 
only hy the technical excellence, the clearness and 
h, the sustained poise, case and freedom of Mr. 

by a mental 
I Of lite work which left 
nothing vague or dull, but took strong hold of the 
attention and held it to the end. It would be hard 
to name his superior among o 
and he is steadily gaining both In 
ception and of execution. 

Of the Trio by Naprsvnik. the imperial Russian 
CapcllmeiUcr.our impressions from a single hearing 
have somewhat faded away. Dut it struck us as quite 
exceptional in form, particularly the Bret movement, 
and as having a strong flavor of nationality through- 
out. The term t«//« Htt*r t appendrd to 1 Yrtsre in 
the finale, might with equally propriety, we thought, 
apply to the whole work. The Allegro U intense 
and Aery. The Allegretto graiioso has a dance 
theme steadily repeated, which seems to go on tip- 
toe, and is rather monotonous. The sjchento, waver- 
ing between the major key and its relative minor, 
is alternately bold and charming, with interesting 
imitation in the strings ; and the Vivace, in O major, 
2-1 measure, I has a short and l»arreu sort of theme, 
of which t)>* obstinate monotony lies perltaps in 
the nature of the Kussian dam-*. On the whole, 
however, we found it one of the more interesting, 
certainty unique, among the recent novelties in this 
line, and it was finely played by the three artists. 
Mr. Winch's singing was tasteful and delightful, 
awl so were Mr. Preston's delicate accompaniments. 



seemed like a huge blind creature burrowing in the 
ground ; in the Finale tliere was more or a savage 
sort of life; here tlw monster showed his tcclh. 
Well, perhaps on better acquaintance wc might like 
the Sonata better, and feel disposed lo treat it 
seriously. It offered a plenty of technical difficul- 
ties, and called for great strength and endurance in 
the interpreter, to which Mr. Tucker proved himself 
abundantly equal. Much more clear and satisfying 
was the more familiar Kiude by the same com- 
poser, in which, as in the two Chopin Preludes, 
Mr. Tucker showed more of grace and delicacy 
than was his wont The Concert Allegro of Chopin 
was played with great brilliancy and freedom. It 
was a rare satisfaction to hear like Buitlied of Beet 
hoven and Schumann's " Ich grolle nicht " sung so 
artistically, with such line phrasing and enunciation, 

may learn something 
from him. Hi* second group of songs were fresh 
and pleasing, but not quite fresh his voice. 



i«c and set, and rr- 

. with crcat |urcclalon 



Ms. Karrsr Paaxno's artistic teal and resolution 
in the cause of new, as well as old and classical 
pianoforte music, dedicating his best powers with- 
out stint to let the new composers have a hearing, 
held out to the client of Wrtvaj industriously pre- 
pared Matinee* In Wesleyan Hall. 8ince our 
last report lie lias given two, on Monday, April '20, 
and on Friday, April 30. Messrs. II. Uttrmann and 
Wulf Fries assisted him in the concerted pieces. 
It may lie taken for granted that the interpretation 
by these artists, single and combined, was all it 
should be- In the press of other cares wc were 
compelled to lose the concerts; we can only, by- 
way of record, give the programmes, in which it 
will be seen that almost every 



of the composition* is very 
quire* n hroad and firm rem 

In execution. Mr. Sherwood took the |<llt for the 
second plain., with Mr. Whiting In tlw. ;.n»». The 
piece eras rendered In an almost fault manner, the 
live movement* Wing played wlih the strictest fidelity 
tvi the score, ami with mathematical arciirm-v In time. 
This piece i* n»< heard In public often eiiormh for our 
people to be very familiar with >i» rare merit* as a 
technical work. Mr. Winch gave a group of song* 
fr.im Roliln.toin, Sehnlwrt and Irani. •"The Anna" 
wiu |stniciilnrlv eujoyable The others — "I)u hist 
die Rub." Iiic HWitiw, ' and "Ik- not *»■ cry, l»e- 
loved child " — were »tmg in Mr. Winch's well-known 
maimer, and were wanulv applauded. Mr. Whiting's 
test niece was tbe "Appnseinnata" »"n-»tn, Op. 57, of 
Beethoven, and he is to be congratulated on the tiuly 
artistic manner in which he rendered this masterly 
composition. Here he shoeed more thiin in iinv other 
selection the careful and cunseientinos manner iu 
which he has studied mu.ic.nnd < .lilkil.d unmistak- 
able indications of deep musUl fi ling and svmputhv 
inch for hU future as an ■-(lament of 
He was deliberate, srlf.po«.*».d ami 



which promises 
claasl.nl music. 
dienllb.1, and rontmlh-d tli- 
In the pianissimo 



tti. i aril 
Mt m:,u- 



"fiist time in this country"; nr soi 
rally equivalent; the disciples of " 
cannot complain of Perabo : — 



MB. H. G. Tticara gave a concert at Mechanics' 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, May JO, with the assist- 
ant of the tenor singer. Mr. Charles It Adams; 
this being the programme ; — 

Sonata, < ip. l»l. A minor Biabtnstein 

hongs, " Husslled " Bectbovso. 

•• lea grolle alehl " Schumann. 

Prelude, K Bat major. Prslude, K major. . . . l.liopln. 

la, Casatnr Hut.ln.lelu. 

, "blebes/rubllng" Sucher. 

• Der Neuglerige " Schubert. 

■" tile lilsise nnrnilllcke See f " Sucker. 

Allegro de LV-noert, A major Chopin. 

Tlie Rubinsiein Sonata, the novelty of the occa- 
sion, is exceedingly long.— three quarter* of an 
hour, — a length seldom reached by a grand Sym- 
phony. We lost the first two movements, and wen* 
told that the second, the Scherao, was the on* really 
rewarding thing for the listener. The slow move- 
ment (third), we must couf ess. Appeared to us in- 
terminable, and vaguely wandering nowhere; it 



a. Frelods anil Fiujus. In A mlniiv, I sm 

t. PreluJ. sad I'ujiu". In ll i r, i "I"' "' 

lllr.1 llm* in this counlry.) 
Sonata for (ssski and cello. Op. ia, »: u»lu.>e. 

1. Allearo ma non truppo. 
7. Andante. 
3. Vlraee, ins non troppn, 

l Kim time In ibis cnmitrv.l 
Ibimsrjce, Andante, II flat main*. Krutn " Ai- 
biun de I'Bturkuf," Oji. til, Nil. II. . . . HuDUistutn 
jKlmt tims m this (yiunlry.l 
" Acht Plsjinf<jrtHsts>cke," Op. K. No 1. 

ti majnr W. Barflxl. 

Vslss — laipnicnplii. P minor, <lp. »> . X. *" ' 

l Mrs! time In thu country,) 
Orsnd Trio, No. J, In IS flat ms>Lir, tlji, iT 
I. Allegro modcrsto ciiw grssla. 
1. aUsdaala, iwulu, sosuwum. 

3. Scbcrsu. 

s. tlual*. Allegro moderate. 

dtswsssl lime In lloauo.) 

WATIMIX xt. 

Prelude sod Fagon, In K inim.r, Kmin Album 

•■ Notre Temps." 

Senate |.>r piano and violin, Op. Id, P minor . W. barglel 

1. Allegro. 

2. Amlsnte scatenuto. 
1 Pluals, All<wr.^ 

lPln.1 lime In Boitou.) 
Ilavotls No. 2, for 'o>lli> and piano, up a. 
Ilmsjar .......... David Pnppe,. 

iFlrit time In thu c-nntry.'i 
Adagin, fnr 'eelin and ptsnn, lift. M, U. nmj< 
(Originally written for 'cello with *nla**lial 
ment . 

" Zum Absebted." Ntisdln far das ptsoo- 

forte. Op. a*, o saajat J. Kbsuibargar. 

(Kirsl lime In this country.) 
Trio No. 2, Op. 41. A minor X. ScJnuwouka. 

1. Allegro non tropin,. 

2. A.Uglo. 

a. Schcrsiv Midto Allegro. 

4. Allegro <r«n fuoeo. 

(aeoond time In this country.) 



Ma- 
three y 



is easy and jriv-efu:, and he has a 
it not ostciitAtkKis presence at Dm 
As a whole thin snnam mnv well mark hie ap- 
e as a concert pkvui.t. 
The next number on the programme was a group 
consisting of Cliotiln x Impromptu in A rial, one num- 
ber from Jeiw. ii. nmrellette. lip. il. No S, Mebumann 
and the gresit Kaust waits by Li sat from (louiiod. 
These Mr. Whiting played entirely from memory. 
They were all executed with great care mid with sr 
IWIc truth, and were fllllv appreciatnl In the audience. 

The closing plwe, as erell as the m*«t hnprv*»t'.e of 
all, was the symphonic poem on Vi o.r lingo's " Ma- 
leppa" for l»o pianos, hy I.UrL This has never been 
produced here before, and it I* trul\ n wolxlerful and 
a majestic composition. It taxes the capacity of biHh 
liiano and performer ti> a great decree, and' attnuts 
the listener with Irreabnihle |»,»er as it sweeps along 
like a whirlwind. ... Mr. Whiting has earned the 
is marked I right to recogiiiiiim as one of the meat prominent of 
our local puiulst*. and If his future mac f»> jiirlged by 
tbe past, he certainly has a great uuislcAl career liefore 
liim. . 

-M ■ Jrxna W. Hitu the accomplished piano- 
f one teacher, has for a year or more boon carry ing 
out an excellent idea with excellent results. It is 
simply giving to some of his pupils frequent oppor- 
tunities of niscinM* practice in Sonatas. Trioa. etc., 
with the violin and 'cello. We can think of notli- 



practl 



Au-riina B. Wiiiiino, a pupil for the past 
can of Mr. W. 11. Sherwood, made hi 
as a concert pianist on one of live very lmttest 
evenings at the very acme of the "heated term" in 
the last week of May (Thursday, 27lh|. Never- 
theless Mechanics' Hall contained al»ut #» listeners 
according to report. A concert of angels could nol 
have tempted ui at such a time ; and as for duty — 
perhaps length of service may be pleaded in excuse I 
That tlu 1 occasion may not pass here without 
record, we copy from a notice in the Trojucroj, 
having good authority fur believing that its estimate 
it a just one: 

The opening selection was the Fourth Handel Con- 
certo, arranged for two piauus by D. Krug. The stile 



ing more beneficial in the way of musical culture 
and progress lo pupils who have musical natures 
and sufficient teal and talent. The young lady of 
that stamp is to be congratulated, who can take 
part in periodical rehearsals of such music with 
such experienced artists as those named in the 
following programme of an " Knu mble Rehearsal " 
of pupils from Mr. Hill's Second and Third Classes, 
which took place at his Music Room, lot ' 
St., on the Kith of May : 

«. Allegro 



Trto la F sharp minor. Op. 
srato. 



Mfas Appirtna, Messrs Allen and Fries. 



Uelisl.-vr. 



Sonata for piano m 
M 



idttollB, lip, a. Allegro 
■s Hans and Mr. Alfen. 



onu Win. Orteg. 



Songs. 



O! that ws two 
M By-daw*." 
Mrs. B. Humphrey..' 
Trio In K fist major, Op. 1*1. Kir.1 a... 

Mb» Howker, Mssms. Allen and KrlBS. 

Trto In V major. Op. 41 

o- Amlsollno. 

ft. AHegn* eon f uoeo. 

Miss Nolle. Messrs. Allen si.lt Fries, 
roomers." I w ith violin oMIgalo.) 
— K. Ilumpkre,-Alt«u. 




< H«..r |.|.n. .U .k !:....«.. M, So . Al 

^^^^llolmesiadMrXlien. 
Trie in B ft^^g^^ 

Tn« V'iK-41. Cuna gave each Its final concert of 
the season in the tatter part of May. First came 
the Biivlstox Ct-rn, always kept in admirable drill 
Hmt "I 1 toncert pitch by its conductor, Mr. (1. I.. 
Osgood. This time it essayed no formidable work 



with orchestra, but fell hack 



it. old 



ing clKlice programme of its kind, tile only t 
being a Mendelssohn. Fantasia played by Mr. 
silea. the piaiuiforle accom|ianist of the Club: 
furlk. .lf.il, ( aorw 

" Shed no Tear," Masker. 

"TheSlghllugsle," Sehnhert. 

" Kors*kBu," K.ecr.«l. 

•• Tbs) Kill Bed aisr.1." Becker. 

M do, S|M>rsl thy Kligbt," UUJ. 

fur ID- /Vwmioi r*«rsis. 

"AveMarU," Marebettl. 

" Fhlelln," Brsluus. 
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For the A/ircf Cavcwj. 

» May Dew," 

" Have tou my Hurting eeen." . . . . 

"Hi.' »-!.).• Tree," 

" King I*/ 1 

' IViiN*nt a Wedding In Cartllthla," 



i »».« 4 

. KuMualviit. 

lUurinlicrgi-v. 
. . KiaariuU. 



Tuts Apollo Cli h gave two iMncerta, the second 
(May 2I>| laving mainly a repetition of tha Itrai. 
with the great improvement of an orchestral accom- 
paniment. The principal and lr.nir.-H piece witli 
orchestra formed the opening number: aelectiona 
front " A Sight at Sen," by W. Tschirch. As given 
witli the instrument* it proved to be a very graphic, 
well contraetcd aerie* of aeenca in music (without 
the Inairutnrnia we could hardly imagine it to lie 
very intrrratingl, conaiating of, Orel, a chorus : 
'• Hymn to Sight f .ecoiid. " l'lcaaant Voyage," a 
duel between Uie captain and hclmaman, tenor and 
baritone; third, a tenor aolo, "Home and Love:" 
and Anally an exciting * Storm,'* for chorus with 
interjaculationa of captain and helnuman. It waa 
all very effectively ami finely >ung and played, Mr. 
Lang, a> usual, conducting. Beetbuvcna Chorua of 
Dervishes, preceded of course by the Turkith 
March (aubalitutcd for Mendelssohn 'a part-tang, 
The TurlttJk CuyJ/earn ), vii aUo given with orches- 
tra . a* was the concluding number, the /fossa* .S\v*y 
of J'riumfJi, by Max Uruch. The orebcatra alto 
perf ormccl. far the Hot time here, a very bright and 
genial Overture, railed " Spring," op. 1ft, by Goetr, 

The other nunibera of the programme were: the 
old English (ilec: "Strike, atrikr the lyre," by 
Tlmmaa Cooke: "Twilight Song," by Lacbner; 
Schubert'* grandly Impressive hie AMmacht ("The 
Almighty ") for tenur, win, anil chonia ; " O who 
will o'er the dowria with me," by l)e l'earaall; 
" Kvenirig," for Haas solo and chorua, by Ijichncr; 
the Ran. recitative and air," 'lite Hiiahxndmaii, " 
from Haydn'). .Swisua*; aung by Mr. Clarence K. 
Hay; and ' The Klowcr-Sct," by Carl liuldiunrk. 
ThrouglMHit the AlKtllu tang with life and with 
rcilncltlellt. 

Finally the Cr.cit.ti, May Iff, gave the long con- 
templated repetition of Max llrurh't lA/ysarna, »» 
before, with orchestra The auloisla were the •aim- 
as before, with tile exception of MUa L. F- lleree, 
who tang very acceptably the parta of l'allaa 
Athena and Saujlkaa, The performance waa even 
litlcr than the fltet one; hut the night wa» 
extremely hot, ami the work with ll» ten h-iih-i !> 
very long: and with ail the inventive talent which 
the composition shows, and all it* elaborate wealth 
of on lustration, it did not seem to have enough of 
the magnetic quality of gcniiia to keep the audience 
alive with interest to the end. 

There ! we have at but rleared off the old •rorca, 
and hope to be ready, af ler the aummer'a rest from 
concert worry, for whatever of real interest another 
aeaaon may bring forth. 



At the first concert there were eompnaUlona of Lint*, 
Baint-Aacn*. Schumann, HnmriVk, Rhclnberger and 
Brahma, The fact of sixty well-trained female voirea 
sinfitu »ucb music with no much charming grace and 
refWment, leada one to inanel why we do nut have 
female choruses in nbnnduiicc in every musical city 
in the Union, It Is around arich combinations of 
thoroughly schooled female voieea that tenors and 
basse* can be collected to form line mixed choruses. 

The average mule amateur singer la too much cn- 
gromed in his daily pursuiu to be able to devote nearly 
•o much time to concerted vocal practice as the bet- 
ter half of a mixed chorus; and the separately and 
thoroughly trained female chorua ahtrahl act as a cou- 
ftdenl and reliable nurleua. 

So murh for the Beethoven chorua class, althongh 
not ao much by far aa could, or ought to 1m-, aald of It. 

The other choral event waa tie production of Han- 
del's .fferonaVr'a FeaM (words by ''Mr. Dryden") 
by the Wednesday club chorus, on too 39th of last 
month, complete and after the original score" There 
were some shortcoming*, of course, in the orchestra, 
hastily brought together as it was. and with Utile time 
at command for rehearsing music entirely new — for 
within the recollection of the ohlert musical Inhabitant, 
there had been no Handel chorus sung here for — welt, 
aver ao long! Hut the chorus waa conceded tu hare 
reached the most sanguine ri|*rclntlotts of all —lull 
listeners. The rendering of the cloabig fugoe, with ila 
four beautiful I hemes — 

Let nM T.mothe»* yield the Prtae, 
Or both divide the crown. 
He raised a mortal M the *klca; 
She drew an augel do«n, 

waa acknowledged by several musician* of excellent 
judgment In matters of voice, to have been a* tine a 
piece of fhonta »<wk, for outnitelit allni-k. force and 
|irecisi>m, as conlil be expected from riitvety rOsTOl. aivd 
an on-b««>tra vt twenty men. It tunst be admittrsl that 
a chorus which has ls^>n singing together h.r but one 
abort »eas,in, n» mailer bow gixsl ila mate rial, must be 
making very satisfactory progress, to produce an entire 
work of Handel with any degree of success. And so 
our chorus music for the |saa season has wound up iu 
n Mate of glory, lenving behind the conviction that the 
Iwet of rhortls music Is powlble here. If only it be man- 
aged In a proper spirit, & K. 

VaaaalCoLLTOr., PoraHKerratE, N. Y., Jttwat 14 — 
An event, aa novel aa delightful in the annals of 
Yaaaar L%>Uege, took place on Siiturdar, when the stu- 
dents of Ihe Stood] of Music of the college, celebrated 
the close of Ihe must brilliant musical season of iu 
annals, by an eight hours' sail on one of lite large 
Hudson River steamers. Two hoars of the time were 
s|ent In an Impromptu concert, two hours in disc tuning 
the merit* of an excellent collation, accompanied by 
speech** from the students, Prreidenl Caldwell and 
Hr. Kilter ; and two hours in dancing; the other two 



THK SCHOOI, or 




programme will give yon a fuller idea of the twrelUct 
of the occasion, especially those of the menu .' 

SaLVa 1 
PESTIVAI. OP 
m; .1 . VASMAU 00U 
Jane 12, tN*o. 

On Hoard tha Steamer P. s. Miller UN r. at. (la aeae 
of Arcailtan bappineas.) 

" Arnaitla la the only eoaiotry In which men of emu 
thin dars mil stinr lhemael.ee unskilled tn muite; foe I 
alrurtliau In that srisnee waa ealahllahed by the . 
government as a solid braaieb of edueatlo 
• -f dtvesting thu peoi-le ot dullness, rusuc-itv 
Ity." - /Wgeiaa. 

IwraowrriT ConcitaT, Itef. 

Hotoa and e.annerted ranale, for Vol 
foeta, Ottltar, by the student* of I 
Iha direction of I»r. K. L. Hitler. 

"Our rW m aartosf rtoa aaaa 
a*it wan«e wftxMt it 
Zelter, 

CoLLATtos. Aboacssu x-rc, 5.a» to T. 
MENU. 

Oysters, from " PliigaJ'a Cave." 
Mermaid .Soup, 4 la " ts.i«1y Mslualna." 
broiled Baas, flying Iiutclimssi " Mavce. 
" Maaep|sv t^illeu, sauea llymn-l.iert. 
Salmi lie I'eoasus.wlUi ea,|li»- hesi., ssuc, ]leelh<iven Mvle. 
1'tW oT alngl.tg abut by the nveolh bullel 

In ■- lh-r f releehUU. ' Hiwst Wei i la llaodeL. 
CuainojNitilaJi uash 4 la Msyerbeer. 
Antediluvian devilled buiuns, a Is Bach; broiled la the 
4th part of Itnrlloa's "Iaxinnalion de Kauai," 
l-'ajvss' aw*s-ttir*aj|*, a la Abt and llosuti. 
lloaat ahoulder of mutton, from TH. Hlow'a " (lr|ibeua 
Briunnleua." 
\ t«ul.la. salads, pickles, etc.. selected, with the 
morning ilea ufsm tbem, fmrr, flaydu'a " Seasons " 
t:he«aa. rasutacher Kunst Kaw, from Ws^iier's 
Nttielungeri Tetralogy. 
Loenal* and wild hoisry, at.ileu from John Burroughs* 
" Hints and Poets." 
Helllul frttlera. water Ice. 
Vol au vent 4 la H.wstnt, ehanirsurae sauce 4 la Offsnbaeh. 
Chmwiatie ervaan 4 la Chopin flavored with riwe- 
tragkioe unlaue. 
oriental fruits ami sherbets, prejuvred by Misve V pert 
during tha Carnival tn Schumann's Paradise. 
Coffee from laxvld'a " I* lleaarl." 
" ,Vo few* saMsiciiaa eerr wis it hwt stent, mof ao smwf tana 
erer »ms a »■«/( autn. f»^rr/nev ore alt good Bono, i*, 
cftaed to gmsefy " — Luthsr. 

IUMH.ao, T.S»to«. 
March* potonalae. Walts. Quadrille, polka WalU. 
Landers. Soolcli Itaet. cftiaitrllle. Ualop. 

" -#arf *f*r /** onfifcn /gee of Apolfo rwyutoh * tkr sarnsere 
of thr ir«*cr , source "/ onlrr . 4na'f4 wtofjoft." — Pindar. 

" / Wrrg, svaslc. *ftaac.ay, formro* tkr rHekemtrd circle rf 
atlirr lirtng (irremm art. a atasflc eoe/ep». eart,4cW m-ttk /Ac 
ff/nte, tkrpuJme, thr truth, of actottf tifr • AU that Aasaani/. 
hao Miurt .„..,, i,. I m /»« itrla, *orata but a pair, atunra 
»'»»' « Of (Ms osce eltat aawraacar of thr Ikrr, ■■aos-l.tt 
Afajv.. nohltot crfacu/oes of thr pni^fr 1 " — Srhure. 

Towards Uie close of thai evening, a grand performance 
will be given by Slgnnr Mai-rherignoll Cavallerl and iisil 
Noanehott riltterowskl, Iwo distinguished 
reduced drcumetawosn, who hate ata. 
asecea* before aaealrirken maaae* of 
well aa scl*et, eullursd, and supercilious 
every quarter of the civilised globe. 



at vtrmiar. 



Andaolo 
I.nryn. Mia* 



lira disappeared nnpercelted, a margin of delight- Mia. looiay 



MI SICAI. CORKESFOKDENCE, 

BlLTtatoKr, ,h M- 7. — The seatsoo i* now ao fnr gone 
that Oiers> remains llitle or nolhlug iu the way of claiei- 
cal entertainment* to chronicle. The halls are rinsed, 
the llghu are out. the director* hate flown to cooler 
a bores, and there la a general nlr of tropical calm 
where, dortii£ the winter, there waa musical bustle 
ami activity. The pcaliody Hull, i«n a hot summer 
night, froaiu down on the passer by like a dismal 
roan — solemn — the sepulchre of symphonic* — and lite 
doors of the Academe of Music are closed, even against 
the strains of thr popular orchestra! seliTtaona Uiat 
were wont hi iseue Ibeuie on surra June evening*. 

ThLtetateof iniuical Inactivity, however, offers an 
excellent iip]s.nunlly for reflection on »hat has been 
accomplished during the past season, aa well aa for 
giving ramie attention to *urh musical events aa hate 
not received the ni4lce Ihey deeervraL 

It will doubtleaa be of some little Interest to the 
readers of the Journal — published iu the city of 
choral societies — to hear something- Dew of at least 
two of our mam churua claase*. The one is the Bee- 
thoven Chorus Class, composed of about sixty lady 
voice*, which gate two delightful entertainment* dur- 
ing the season. The latter of Ihe two concerts was gh en 
on the last dat of May, and the following programme 
is an evidence of the taste and judgment employed Iu 
the selectlou of just the proper music for wieh a chorua: 

Motel Utovajual da raleatrlna* 

Motet rellx Meiulelsmiha-HarUiolily. 

Choriaa frtmt A^itncAe rtr fnn-iw. .... CbarwNni. 

- Seastion, w. Kpirulf. 

ifllrl .... B. StchuiiiHiinr, 



Kerenade by Ihe Scastioin 

The Spanish Tanil i 

The Seasonal 



fnl idling, marked with the red line of merry run- 
vcraalloti and ba|ifiy laughter. 

The students entered into the whole affair with warm 
teat, feeling a Just pride in the remarkable artistic and 
financial success to which Oil* department. has attained, 
and rang and played aM unvore, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic applause of 
students, anal a limited 
brra of the college government distinguished by their 
taste for mimical art. Before starting down the river, 
the excursion party, by reqneat uf l>r. and Mrs. Kilter, 
at emu iil up to West Park, and there took on lioerd Mr. 
John Burroughs, the delightful easayist, who had pre- 
viously most kindly volunteered his serrlree a* cicrnyrtr, 
in case a tnaioiity of votes bad led the party into Uie 
rvH-esae* of wood and wntetfalt near bis cottage, rather 
thnn to the possible haunt* of mermaidena Kven the 
order of dancing was marked by a novelty. At the 
suggeation of Mm. Raytnaind Ritter, who was present 
aa n guest, nnd who took a worm nnd natural interest 
In the success of this first festival of a department uver 
which her hiisbiuid presides, dancing was ojienrd hy a 
I'Marclua Ikilouaiae," paithlpaled In by the entire 
company, to Die music of a Chopin polonaise- I'or 
matiuction In regard to the way in which llila march 
should be danced, *ee lisct's Uie of Cbofiln. The gen- 
tlemen were in a very considerable minority; those 
ladles who took the genUcmevVa side in the gay pro. 
cession, donned pretty French costume bate and cap* 
for the occasion. 

As the happy party nearcd Pougbkeepaie wharf, on 
ita return home, uue of the " Midsummer Sights' 
Dream " chianisee waa anng, and silvery cheer* were 
raised for the captain, tbe college, and bun to whom 
lira attached student* hate given the Ao&n'ylref of "Our 



Pi.tgrsnanw i 

'on oah 



Sr4erae Mlaa «h»w. 

^aifiaanav. gnuloao, Mlaa Welael. 

lonwa n, composed, by daaire, expressly for 
Hxfy, by Mrs. Itaymond Kilter. 
VaI.*. 

Next week. Commencement week, will close the col. 
lege year; the musical season at Vasanr may be aald 
to end with the annua' Commencement roiu-ert. on 
Monday next, a fit cloae to other concerts in which Ihe 
students have |artlcl|sxted during tbe year, as well as 
those In which they have hast Ihe aaaietance of Moaara. 
Bergnrr, MnUka, Reinniertr, Wrrrrua 
the Philharmonic Club of >cw York, the J 
Quintette Club of Boston, and other*, A. 7. 



Dear Doctor." But Mrs. Kilter a original and fantastic i ence I 



MLSIC ABROAD. 
I.«trxtn. Wa|rt»r' a /fino d„ Mwet, will be 
given here this month, with ftau Malerna, Frata 
Vogl, and Herren Jaege, , IK 1 Vogl in the yc/ac,),,, 
parts. 

A concert in aid of the Orchestra Fund was 

given, under the direction of liana von Bulow, 
May .V The programme included : Overture to 
Wem-emiro tWfiW, Heritor ; Fantasia in (", Schubert- 
Liazt; " Kaiaermarsch." Wagner; u 
phony, Beethoven. 

nacaDCia. Here ia the repertory of the Royal 
Court Theatre for one week: Sunday; Pre Znuhrr- 
ytoe.MoMrt; Mondays Drama, Schiller-. I He B,«ut 
tew Mtetnm ; Tuesday : I he Slum me rem Partici 
(i/nauaarUel, Auber; WnlmsiUy : Drama, Goethe '■ 
Fneaf; Thurwlay : /Am ./.«», Mozart; Friday: 
Shake»|H-are'a OthelU, Saturday: La iJame IVaorkr, 
Boieldicu. I-et u. all emigrate to the Saxim Flor- 
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Caanaa F«*tiyai». The London iltuieai Tiuui 
(June l|, n»y»: 

Twoof the imsst important annually reeurriue events 

in <icrm.ni musical lift, t.s.k place during List ntli, 

vU , the MuairsFeatiral of til* l»«rr Rhine, held thU 
year «t Cologne, from Hie pith to the ixih ult . and Hie 
meetinjr of the Allxcmcllse Deutsche Mttsik-Verela. 
which asee-iibled at Uideu-Bmlen. during Ihe (lay;* fn>m 
the l!*h b.theiid ult , ami which inv.xri.Tlil; Includes 
MM! interesting musk*! performance*, in a.ldltl.iu to 
the social luteri-otlrac of it* members, which these an- 
nual gathering* are intended to promote. The musical 
programme* of Instil will lie found below. The (Viduxue 
Fewtivjil waxviriducted by that veteran niiisirbiu, llerr 
Ferdinand Hillcr, ami was, according to the I „!„,,„, 
O'azrlte, a gnat artistic *uce*a«, both a* regards vos-al- 
Ist* and Instrumentalist*, some mi choristers and an 
orchestra n( about I;t0 pmfeasor* having taken jairt in 
the tierforuuuire*. Ani.uvg the artut.i mkiiif pnrt in 
the festival mar he mentioned Iran Clara Nhxtuann 
anil llerr Joachim Of the n*i|nriaaata* held in urn- 
ncetion with the linden-linden meeting, tint of Wcis*. 
ht'tlner's Ovtera " Mrialer Martin und seine Geaclleu," 
the libretto of whieh la hnbl on Hoffman's well- 
known tale, la said to have scarcely gained utoie than 
a stoves d" rMimr; while among orcbratral novelties, 
a Symphony, No. 2. by A. Bonxlin, a Russian com- 
poser, attracted uiilvcrsuil attention. 



CouaONK. — Mnaie Festival r.f the lower IUiine |M.iv 
Ifi. IT. and IS); Overture. - Zur Weihe dca llunses. '' 
( Beethoven t ; Oiutmdi, "Israel in Eg.pt •' (Handell: 
Symphony No a, (Beethoven;; Andante, fnt stringed 
orchesttra iHtiydn?; "Hie Nucht," hymn for chorus, 
•oil, and orchestra llliller): ilanofotte Concerto, A 
minor I Schumann l, Cantata, "II ew lgea Feuer" |Hm h>. 
Overture. " I m llnrhuuid " lOade): Air fioiu "C«*n faii 
tutte" (M..rjvrtl. • Sehlikwil-lied" (Eralim*.); ' Ave 



Maria," for one mice, wild stringed orchestra ( Verdi I; 
Sunphony, A minor iMcndolss/.hni; Violin Concerto 
< Ibcid.ueiii; Scene And air Irm "Traviau'' iVcrdii, 



llti>K!<-n>i>icx — Meeting of the Allgemrliv* |v«t- 
iM-he Muslk-Vet.ln (Ma, pi in XU: Opera, "Mefaier 
Martin und seine lies, lien" < Wcishclmcrl; - KjUer- 
(Wagner); Ballade for onhcslra (K. K. 

; Violoncello artofB. Kutauui); •' Hie 

ballinl for one voice and orchestra (W. 
.; Overture, "Timiunlo Tnaen" (Scliula- 
Shwenni. i ..... .sun-d for iloliu, A major (C. Saint- 

Smii«ii Sinipliony .No. •_' ia. Ilntodlai. Intiodoetion 
audChorov- fioin "Chrt*tiin" (l.ivrt:>. String tvoin'et. 
0|i. 10 (O. UeMolT); " Unhimm," eyclu* of >on:mA 
Jerwni: Sonata fiu rilaiioforte uial > iola, F. uiiieu i A 
KubiiKtcini; Solids (K Iawii and It 
forte Trio. op. !• 
flat majot, for 
. fur I'd 



Kubnen: I'leli 
*Xam I Bach); 
NinaU. fur l iolln und orjaa i ll.ii 
(A. Herder ; ltlmp~»ly No 1. fol 



Hliai 

le -Hid l.l K „e, K 

»Xio fmm Third 
I'-io Sfwn d Sour* 
t xieni. 



Or^iiu Knuld>ia. C »harp iolnor{F. Kiel); A*Li|riti relij;. 
iiM<>. for violoneelto atel or^an(A. Wulfermann >. Can- 
tH|iie (ron.iiM de iMiloit. lor «rK«n (lVrre Kranipiia 
B<«-lyl; Two SofiKii (F. C'orneliual; Introduction and 
Allegro from Orpin Smtata, <>|\ 42 (A. UnilinMlt); 
Oveitore '*Kins l^*ar*' tBerth>«). Coni-erUtui'k, C 
minor I Saint Sa< u<! . Two <o. in »tr.il pdrree to " I<<iiioo 
et Jn'.iette " ( Ibtmmilln), Jeanne d Arc, iliamattr !«-ene 
i F LiutK riiactigi. pi itipbouir poem 'l.Saiyt-Aaeo*); 
Fmymeiit* from ' Trhtlan " (Wajinerl; llanoforte 
Ollartet (Bitni-elti; Theme with v.nlati.mi and IVilo- 
nalie, for pianoforte (Techalkou.kij; Se»te^ in t. 
major, Op S|(M|U|; vocal »oli. 

I^>sno!i. The chief theme of intcrret In mu>leal 
t in Ut tM fam the cu acw ll of llerr Hans ItU liter, who 
to Uimhin. l«o yearn ago, *e a Wagnerian 
The wiM^ieie- p.|i.»>k their lwail» when It 
wa« annoititcpil that he would conduct Dccthuvrn « 
S> mplwiidea, lint thia oeaMii. Ffjan (June 2) »a>r4. 
" He in >boi>inj; hU puriwueliiKabllit; a» a cundnctor of 
DMttafi of n< r. uiijh eiery achiwl. At the Mm ixmivrt 
of the preM-nt «-aw»n he prmrd he wa» eipaalli ^ii^it 
in the miuic of SithuiniiiMi n> lie waa in Ibni <d Bert- 
hoten ami Warner i at the aiTond IMdM lie iwble-l 
t lu rubiut and S|nhr, at the lltinl MrndeNaolm, ami 
tart Tbnn-day .S hnb. lt Ithe pMl Si mpliony in t.'l to 

bl» lyiwloii r. penury." Tliere la ■ aued &ad<rf JnatuajQ 
toward* Mm, It mvbih, aiiMMg the older conductor' i 
but the name writer tliilik* th.«t lU-\ hail better in. 
vevttgAtellve reason of Ilia remarkalde miccc**, nnd dee- 
• rilH-« hbi :iiHh.«l ai. follow* — 

In the ftr»t pbce. Herr Kichter lboroii»hly ni.»rter« 
lii« m ore in letter and in Hpfrft | that le to mv, he ban 
not unh deeply utodieil eiery |»wihle eflot to In- 
Sained wltliont violern-e to the rotnpaMftr*a bitentiona. 
but be U often able to condi.it altllont lamk. He 
inn Ml aiaTiyn diapenM witlf the am-l p net Ire 
» liui. i*. tmleed, by no niean« to be i-onnuende.1 — and 
il wa« «ati-f-i. tory to notice that U»t Th.ir«da) the eon- 
bad Udore dim the nnuic 1,-ib id It.orak'* 



ban aUo mi Intimate knoadedcr of ocr) lli.triil.ient 
In tM ok heJfn, and at itheanala lie lie-poully play- 



to the performern the re»pertlve ln«triinieina in the wny 
he wi-he» the |rte-.V5e jicrfonned. Armed with tlie*e 
gifta, he fare* ilia orclo-tra. well knowing thai he la In 
ti mil a director able to pmve ho. kmiwlcd-e not only of 
the arorn but al'o of the |Kirta and of the pro|a r 
tnelhixl of plnying the vurtou* iuatramenta. The 
oreheatra hir oftMi been iNimpnreat to a highly -pplrilcd 
| hunter, which, uub>« it* rider tlvowa htniaclt in ever; 
r. «|icei iu aupeiior, will rjieeillly run away with him. 
It h< a lamentable fact that in some - though happily 
nut all — of our oreheatraa the im-ioltcre are perfectly 
well aware tli.it ll.ci are superior in knoit k.lge to their 
conductor, ami nil eoit of ree|H'ct ami of atilainiirnitiiwi 
hi liwt. With llerr Kichter, hirwcier, a inoveoienl of 
the left baud U rxpilvalent to a Inact of the apur, and 
all the memlMm of hla I mod lire .ml. loo wil'iug 
and prowl to iinplh illy obey the allgbteet bint of one 
mho la admitted!; and real!; their chief. At rehearsal, 
beaide very complete livliuctdiua an to aliading. and 
the keetleat i-nr for eiT.>ra and falae m»tta, Herr Birhter 
often .vhiiita til.' a; -lein of at-: lionaJ pmetico. «ch act 
of inattunienta lAiying *e|«rwtejy . ami to tlii. must 
be nttlllillleit tit< only the admlmble jNTeeisksu, but 
<»pccuuly the woll.h rflll cl.arnca«. of the |Lirta which 
characteriaes hia ]K-rformer>. Tnete ia no need to 
carry a sasire to the concert hall. The pnrta may he 
diatlngtiiah«*d witli the utitnet cleanuwa, and in thia 
resjavi Herr Pdehtatf ia not only unriialled. hut, 
sl.inds alone among neslcru conduclora. lid. method 
of heat ia al-n, while rlim, alugiilarly nnsleat; he .1...- 
not, likeeome foreign conductora, dame alaitlt, kd-k tlie 
giounil, northraah tlie niiiskc dealt; the diiton aerung 
logi.e the beat ami tile cuea, while the alight, and to 
the audbme alimet luiiarre|<tible, morenirnt of the 
left hand supplies the sholiug lu abort, the urvlicatra 
become* lluder Herr Kichter an unerring limciiiue, and 
tile Millduclisr, by ap|Ltrei.t;> the aiiuplest of move- 
ments, moulds il lo his will and plays Ufaju it a* *un-'> 
and as caaiiy lis a gnut |a rforiurr plays on Ibc j.iano. 

Silt Joint (ii>a«, who ilUal on the Kith nil., at the 
ripe age of eighty, was a |tillnr iu the temple of 
Anglican Chuich Mualr. He may lie named with 
saiiiuij JvUudinn Wesley, aa twin f.suuders of the 

misderu nilttlelu. Attwiaal, the prrsb>,-.s,, r 0 f Cur** 

at St hrnl'a and l is ttacber had all the intention 
of a reformer, but be had neither grace nor genius 
mifnelriit Ut gi.e coniinanding form and . ajircsaein 
to hia thoughla. At the time when lioaa nnd W.Ve; 
lagan to work, the runijiusillon of niill.ei.is hid 
1 ur ..il . it isi i] (of i mill . r- Adaj l|o| . .-. r 
oHered iu lien of new works. These two men act to 
work to icslore lo the anthem its dignity, and nt the 
same time to ghe il the Lsrneht of all the resource* of 
modern musical expression which could be used with- 
out detracting fnun its sacred character. Oisas, not- 
withstanding Ins li-ng life, was by no mean* a prolific 
MM&paseT He waa lu4ed for a w lae faatdliouaucaa in 
the selection of words, nnd for deliberate halite iu 
composing. He often kept his works in hand for 
years, and touched and retouched thi-iu until In- was 
sAllstled, To Ibis lial.il of being his own critic we 
attribute the well sustained .hamster of his writing 
lltllcrnuu haie more s|..nLiuellj, loit be is always 
solid and fining, tries', life as a producer oteniksl 
o.er lifty yciira (IKIU lo Mil), but hia Ileal church 
wisld was. lone In the last leu jenrs of this period. As 
a church colniasscr he stucd lo his last- The catalogue 
ill lli* l.i in- i Mt-.ini. uln'L-c iv. iv mail'* liteiari 
nniisgicssioiis are writ iu letlrra of Iron, hold* hiin 
guilty Iu early life of a few plnmifotte arraiigemeuta, 
glees la popular, dot 



and afterwnnls at b-mlon fnireraitr. He d.«-s not 
app.nr to li.ii. laden am degree, ami he was in laua) 

appolnleil asaistanl miuol. rat the lmle|viulent . liar, h 
al Itaa-ingstode. Hen- he llrat eaueriuienleil «llh I.U 
I'Hraonliuan tub nt f..i loading dithtult things e.isr 
lolbe yoillbful lliilel. I.a.lilng tlx .SulisUv . School cbli- 
ilreu to anus, ami iuieuliiig tin uow 1 1 II blMtll " laa.k 
aiei Sa> ni-tlval ..f lea. lung to rend "' In t*dl he 
in.... si to Now market, iu Suffolk, ami il was from tim 
place that be visited Miss Ol.oer a w-liwila at Norwich, 
and gain.dthe idea of tin- Tonlr Sd fm. lu IK44 he 
was eh i ltd |«ist,r at ll.ilMow, iu ICsei, and flow lln« 
apis.intment may !»■ dated the fouudauoti of ib. Tunic 
^slI.la systetn. Hatiug gre.it eneigy, and abundant 
jNiuer» of organix-itiou, .lohu I urw.u eutertal heart 
ami aoul into Hie new idea*, dellieriug lectures on the 
subject, ami sending foitb l-aiks and |Ainntitrts la 
I large i|uautili.-s. In IVsl lit e-tablLsh.-l tin- /'mile Sol- 
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nnd tens of tboii 
previously a cb 

n:iu. is r s il]t 

he iaeued the " Slanii 
Method," "Tliel'hi^l , 
observe Hariuony," " 
inenliirv Musical (_*oin| 
llshed tlu> ronie .s.4-1 
lias utUiii.cd 



rough n leiss* agency tlto.ts.tnda 
I persons to wbotu uii'sic w is 
jk. were Liughi lo aing. In 
Illustration of. Tonic N.l-fa, 
d Goarae of u,e T.aair hue- la 
Own Hi inn Book." "How tu 

'olislrucliofi dlncrrlaea in F.Ie- 
-iliitn.' and lie likewise eslalo 
/fr/.tirfei', a IH'lhalienl whh'h 
wide ciicuLiliitn. as a disae initiator 



of Ionic }so|-fa news, throogbi-iit the tatuatri . In iwtj 
Mr Curwenfonml.it the Ionic S.l-fa (.'ullegfr, for the 
cdvii allon of tea. Iters of this niHIeal; and It. IM.7. 
having retiml from the ministry on the ground of ill- 
health, he .-stali!i-li™| n pniiling und publti-aidsu baai. 
neas in stip|s,rt of the Toulc fa si stem. That sva- 
ti-in has litis] many eio-mli-a, and bi- partisans it boa 
lai n wnrmlynttmknt. Hot Mr. Ciirwen Ii.v. lived to 
see i be triumph of his method, mid the wide •ehtptism 
of a system of music which now gives recreation and 
enjojmeat to man. thouaands of our fellow i 



and a few songs, w hile one of hi 
these are the uieie accident* of bis nrtistic life HI 
Intnatii.tiitu to ll.irinoiiv and tlvurmigh llnsa (Pt'L'H b. 
lor the imasl |iart full of common m-r.se. It may lie 
isiniioeuib'd as .tisy ami ploaaattt reading, but it by no 
iim tin* enable* the student lo parse lb. chorda of 'one 
of Id'ss'a own anthems We iniiat remember, bow- 
el. r. that it ia tint t -sen n .ears old. nml tltat II has 
■ sever bntl bnulghi abreast of the limes. Iiis» as a 
Ihroriat lllsil illllle pnel . be luiule uo a.tis[lt.'ile attempt 
to b gahsc ttie ililen ationa of tin- ptc-cut Kan bale 
siiipissc.l Ooss aa a htiiiiiontsef of our sltiudtlid hi luu- 
tuiiet.. His arraiigeiu. uts aw Ma n at the la-it in 
Merrer'a Colhi'tioii, and Ibey hate a snisMahiiraa nnd 
aoldlity which nguks the fimM jutlgmei.t and haJaiMa 
of t-tste, lu I'lianoter Sir John was temaiknble for' 
diltnleuce and imalesty; iu priutte life he was known 
to a few Mam* asa niiet lotable man. and a Hals 
Fllglisll geutl.-iu.in.- limit o«t>M Idi-rUr, June I 

The dcaih, after a very Mrf illness, of Mr. 

John C'urwi-n, Hie founder of Ihe Tunic Sol-la 
niovr nn-nt, occurted un Ihe .Khh ajt Fwara *ni» of 
him: 

A inemla-r of an eld i 'ambiiin fnmilv, a «in of Ihe 
Rev. Spnldiag Curwca. the originator of I be Tuuic S>|. 
fa mot . nii.tii lu this toiiulrv was Is.nt at lleckiuonil- 
aUw, in 1 urkshire, on Noi . 14, lain, .h.lin C.iiw. n 
aaa e.lucale.1 lor Ihe Mninir . . hrsl al t ownid Clkge, 



NOTES AND 0LRAKING8. 

Nrw- YojUL Of Caarabtjf Maaas in private house* 
Ihere are list few ciumplcs in thl. country. Here is 
OM woithy of emnkitton. A seiillefu.iu.it New Vork, 
Mr. I lini tea II. Burrs'l). semis u« a prliile.1 "Ssoiv. nir 
of iheChamWr Musk performed at I. Is resilience i:*l 
Set em h Annuel during ihe ».»-. n of IKT'.i-aii." Thia 
was the fiflb season n. which every other Sunday ei cn- 
Ing baa la en .1. i iav.il In this way bi the enjoy melil of 

' t.l>.l 111 III ','i ,-1, Ls HU I O llllel. [ •„ sfoi'i , 

haie laaui Mine S. A. Kt. li.iu, piano; l»r. I.. IJniuniii- 
tille. Ilcl iadiii,.l.« pli la.wenl. ig. stiim.l .bt, Samuel 
V. S'seyer, vktla; and t.arl ti. F. Marts w. '..i., 
Tbes«. foriiiiil the stilng.il tptartc-t, assisted be I U 
M.ier, il..ll,i. limit UfaOOU, «|uh, ami K. W. K. ..... 

elm.. Tlw list of works giien duiiug Hie (c( st wiiits r 
la remarkaMy Inrge, Im hiding: 

rri'sr.^er ri'srin.'i-efhi UNrf piuno. Beethoven, Op ] , 
Nua I nml ;l; .Indasaobn. Hp lb; Bargiel. No I, Op o 
'" 1 tp -<• >•■>• ' .e:t llr> i < i|. •• K . .Ili-li |.„ I 1 , il ■, 
Uji. Bii ami No. I. Op. li. tjadr. " Novellettell." tb.. 
'.Il; Mru.l.is~.ha, Op. IU.; Reisslger, I ip ll,7. KarT. No. 
1. »'p 112; it. tartrate, Op St. 

V ""f'. 's. /./- .s'j , ■,»./*; Mwlanti I'twtliniuous (an- 
d.iiite wild vniLiiuiusi, Fena, On. 2*. arr. from 2.1 
Septetl; IterUnsven, Si*. I, 2. -I, 4. and ft, of Hi. la 
Mof.irl. No. 1, 2, Il 4, mid II. of " the tru " 

V"»<7r's, rifA 1'mna: Klieinb.rg.-r, Op. .'lli Men- 
delsssibn, Op. 11; Fesca, Op. 2li, Motatt, ti minor; 
Beethoven. Op. Id. 

iMtOelt, £r .Vr-ny* , Beetlioicn. Oji. ■*>; Morart. 
N Men.lelaa.din, Op. BT. 

{/hihUU ic</ii I'muu; Schumann, Op. 44; 

Op. I!l|; Kelnccke. Op. Nl;U.uu.r 
I'rusaiit. op. I. 
(.'oncer/... Op. .11, for Velio. Lindner. 

Nkw YoaK I* to hnve iu May Muslral F.-allval. 
Atrrangcinenl* are In pKusrcse for a m rie* of per- 

' • i Mi. 11*1 uiitler t:,. itl i, .| dir.-. (dm 

t.l the Hmtoidi ami Si mpbouy Suictlea. The first 
public announcement any*; 

•• No ei. Hi.. i, w ill be s|areil to put It on the highest 
plant- of musical |N'ifoiniali.fa. Iheetmral fori es, of 
w liich Ihe . bom* of ihe Oiat.-t |a S«s b ly is lite nut lens 
will uitinhcr al.-nt one tlMuisahd. alidlhe on-iuiitia w ill 
eompiiac Iw.t bandit*] liistiniuinta. The la-st tal.-ni, 
laiih ..f thia ...iiulri nml t-:uio|a', for tha *nln |flit». 



will la- ss'ciii.sl, lugMialU it- for .-nam i.l arii-l- fnun 

_ alrea.lv iu progress, 
will !*• under the uiu.-b.al had of llr las,|add IJnia- 



alu.aid being 



IV llillre foceo 



nech." 

IUvtiix, O. Th*2l*l concert of the l'l.llliarmonic 
SocM-ty, wnh cborua and mclHatra of 1.10 perfornieis, 
W. I, Blumeir-chein. director, took place May I. with 
Ihe following pioKiauime: 

"Spring's Mcssuige " |..rt hnru* ami nrehrslra . <:*u>. 
"nt. .Might} reus," reettatile altslarla, .1 realieejt. Hut. In. 

Miss I I I II " 

Sini|.d«ny In r. f.e t.rcl.cslrH. . 
lo llrlllLulc." l.| 



• . .j.rle. I 
urede 




Muvs Cora Baltelle. 
" By Hal.yl. l.'s laaie.'' Ib.-rns un.l i ucbesira. . . 
lAmutaHsl (,.r tir.lis-tr. by V,. 1_ Uluiuei.scli.lu. 

- hen- tobrause." lur Hale aa.1, T«n 

IT. .1 Hug.. « ItiieiiKlelu. 
"Forlj^ieetaiidllialai.". . ...... 
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THE Ml'SICAl. VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE'S « FAUST." 

ar auoliiii HrUtt*. 1 

111. 

THK. OVMITIKBI OT CHRKTIKM MKOlg, 
FKRI>. H 1 L.LKK AND OK 1 
SYMPHONY OK f. LISZT. 



or 



Before we come to the four great vocal 
com|MiMT» inspired by the I>rama of Fault, 
we inuit add to all these operas, opera-corn. 

iqucs, musical poem*, or collection* of f" 1 ' 0 " l^utie* of the work; then h 
dies, four orchestral creations, — u symphony ihese terms : " The overture 



Fetis, w hose declared hostility towards what 
he calls the romantic school is so well known, 
judges with comparative indulgence the work 
of the young composer; but not without first 
bringing an inditcment against French ami 
German musicians, " who, like Berlioz and 
Hiller, try to follow up the revolution which 
Beethoven wished to consummate in music, 
anil who are borne by their tastes and their 
conviction toward a vague style, where mel- 
odic charm is replaced by images more or less 
happily expressed; where variety, the fruit 
of an invagination without bounds, disappears 
before one dominant thought, with which the 
coru|>o*er is always preoccupied, and to which 
he attaches all his ideas of melody, of rhythm, 
of modulation and of harmony . . ." 

Having once enunciated his grievances 
against this poetic music, which to-day ap- 
pears so just, so elevated, Fetis examine* the 
symphony at considerable length, finding in 
it a fatiguing uniformity of thought, an irk- 
dome monotony, which outweighs the real 

proceeds in 
for Goethe's 



himself with Goethe and to measure himself 
with Berlioz, would doubtless be unwilling to 
ilo anything which any one would have done 



The 



and three overtures, — in which the authors 
have endeavored to condense the entire poem 
of Goethe. They are signed by Chretien 
Schuh, Ferdinand Hiller, Richard Wagner, 
and Franz Liszt. 

The first of these Faiut overtures dates 
back from the first years of this century, and 
wa» composed at Leipzig, between 1HU0 and 
1810. by C hretien Sehulz, who wrote from 
that time a quantity of overtures, choruses, 
marches, dance tunes, etc., for the "dramatic " 
troupe of .Scconila, and who every year 
directed the theatre orchestra during the so- 
journ of that troupe in Leipzig- This brave 
Schulz, today so completely unknown, hail 
arrived in this city at the age of ten, aud 
never left it. At first a pupil in the Thomas- 
schulc, having had some inclinations toward 
theology, having then turned his attention to 
music, having studied first with the organist 
of the castle, Kngler, then under the direc- 
tion of Sehicht, he had finally obtained the 
place of director of the weekly concerts of 
the city, and he died in that position in Janu- 
ury, 1827. He had spent seventeen years in 
office, had lived fifty-three years, and forty- 
three years in Leipzig. 

Hitler's overture to Faiut is a work of the 
youth of the celebrated AftuUdirtctor, who 
composed it and had it performed in Pari.*, 
during the eight years he spent there from 



first piece of this symphony is built 
upon an agitated and impassioned phrase of 
the violins, which a short entrance of the bas- 
soon connects with a sombre and threatening 
introduction. This characteristic melody of 
Faust has power and spring ; it develops well 
and reappears each time with new instrumen- 
tal resources, with a new increase of sonority, 
until it dies out at but in a long tmorxando, 
as the doctor, after vain convulsive efforts to 
seize the youth that flees him, falls crushed 
under the weight of » life all doubt and ennui. 
Such is the general plan ; but theae different 
resumptions of the symbolical motive, which 
form the uuily of this long piece, are traversed 
now by short melodies, now by \ 
designed to render all the i 
doctor's soul. Weariness of exii 
untary return to the springtime of life, ( 
and disgust for all things human, mysterious 
appeals of love, dull sensations of terrestrial 
indulgence, — all these shocks of the human 
mind, all these fluctuations of the old man at 
once tired of life and eager to enjoy, has the 
composer sought to translate by sonorous com- 
binations the 
agined. 
The 

upon two tender and dreamy phrases ; one, 
sung first by the oboe on a batterie of ftltoa, 
then taken up in duet by the flute and clar- 
inet, before reappearing in the violins in a 
mvstcrious tutti; the 



of the 



can be im- 



Fautt, having a definite subject, ought to be 
more easily comprehended ; accordingly it 
hail success among the audience. Yet I con- 
few, the success has not absolutely convinced 
me in favor of the system adopted by M. 
Hiller. I saw indeed that he wished to paint 
the three characters of the drama: Faust, 
Mephistopbeles and Marguerite ; but in Otis 
very design one might meet with a variety of 
effects which I have sought in vain. The 
color is generally sombre, and the rhythm too 

uniform. I have no doubt of the affection mysterious tutti ; the other, of a more amo- 
which If.' Hiller has for this piece, several rous expression, more abandoned with its very 
parts of which are, for the rest, very remark- marked syncopation on the third beat, ex- 
able ; one never adopts half-way a system pounded in turn by the quartet of strings and 
which he believes good, precisely because he by that of the wood wind instrument*, which 
has faith, but at the age of M. Hiller it is | are not alow to melt away in a vaporous 
easy to modify oneself ; and I believe that 



he will modify himself with lime." The 
observations of Fetis wore as vain as his 
hope, and M. Hiller had the good 
to modify in anything his 



But Liszt conducted not only the works of 
; he also directed his own, and he com- 
posed many of them at that period ; he wrote 
then and published his twelve Pofmei Sym- 
phoniyrt for orchestra, hi« symphony La Corn- 
media Divina, after Dante, his Mass for the 
consecration of the basilica at Gran, a quantity 
of works for the piano, and finally his sym- 



1828, in order to establish his growing repu- l )hony o( /- aiar . Ho was inspired by the 



tation as pianist and composer among French 
At the same time that ho was 
himself with success by the side 
of pianisU such as Liszt, Kalkbrenner, Oa- 
ind Chopin, he could, thanks to the 
of his family, organi 
ings with orchestra to submit his 
compositions to the public It was in the 
second of these concerts, given in December, 
1831, in the hall of the Conservatoire, that 
he brought out this overture to .Faust, as 
well aa a symphony and a concerto for the 
pianoforte. 

■ W. Lrsulite ttvm-riorl*' " >■> 



poem of Goethe in the largest fashion, with 
ont endeavoring in any way to translate its dra- 
matic episodes. I le only wished to portray and 
sura up, in throe piece* very different in charac- 
ter, the three principal personages of the drama , 
he ha* professed to give, in some sort, a musical 
and psychological synthesis of each of them. 
It is certainly a singular idea to wish to per- 
sonify Faust in an Allegro, Marguerite in 
an Andante snore, and Mephistophelea in a 
Scherzo motto vivace ironico; but the very 
strangeness and the difficulty of the enterprise 
were just what would excite such an artist to 
attempt it, — one for whom the new ha* al- 
ways had so much charm, and. who, to inspire 



away 

melody. The middle of the piece is filled by 
a passionate melody which the violoncello* 
and the violins sing with interchange of parts 
a soft murmur of flutes united with the 
violin* ; then the primordial phrase re- 
an uninterrupted stroke of the 
and brings happily back the am- 
orous plaint of Marguerite. These various 
sounds arc soon lost in saenec; the altos 
alone repeat discreetly a few notes of the first 
melody; all is hushed; Marguerite succumbs 
to the temptations of the Demon and sinks 
into the arms of her beloved. 

After the seduction and the gushes of ten- 
derness, the strident laughter of the l>evil 
and the frightful cries of the Sabbath ; after 
the swoons of love, the despairing remorse 
and the menacing uptieals of hell ; Mephis- 
tophcle* ha* lost the soul of Marguerite, but 
he lias gained that of the doctor, and the 
the victory of their lord and 

sistible all 
composer i 
agemcnt of the < 
well how to draw from the 
that they can give — aud even a little 
And so this diabolical finale has been success- 
fully treated bv him even to the most bizarre 
and most audacious effect*. All Hell resounds 
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in hi* orchestra, and these thousand instru- 
hissing, growling, gnashing, howling, 
to the damned a concert terrible in a 
rose-water 
sing waltzes to dis- 




pres* their suffering by 
of the wind in the tree*. ThU explosion of 
sardonic joy ia suddenly arrested when the hti- 
rnan voice* unite themselves with the orchestra ; 
tbs basse*, aided by an organ or harmonium, 
then intone the final chorus under a myste- 
rious beating of bow instruments. ThU An- 



ing Dutehman. ThU overture, bearing the 
impress of a power, a passion, a melancholy, 
raised to the extreme, is like a work apart in 
the entire work of Wagner. It does not in 
fact affect that form of an immense ereteendo 
which was to inspire the master with hU 
magni6cent overtures to tho Flying Dutrh- 
man, to Taunhaiiier and to the Meittertingrr ; 
it is of a conception not more admirable, but 
more free, which permits him to follow nearly 
all the plumes of the original drama and to 
translate them and accentuate them with a 
surprising truth. ThU incessant contrast of 



dante mittieo, which closes the whole sym-i force and of gentleness, this perpetual shock 



phony, ia truly of a beautiful character and 
develops itself with a remarkable placidity 
after so many bursts of laughter and of fury ; 
the choir of men, alternating with the tenor 
solo, above the groaning* of the organ and 

brass, calmly terminates this trilogy of doubt, 
love and hate, lotting us hear the chorut mgt- 
ticvt which Goethe has placed at the end of 
the Steond Fautt: - Allet rergiingtirhei ill 
hut ein OUichniti ; . . . . dot Ettig- WeiUi- 
eht tieht Nat hinan." 

Just ten years after Hiller, Richard Wagner 
wrote, also at Paris, A Fautt Ortrturr, dur- 
ing hU first sojourn among us, at the MM 
time that be finished hu Jiiemi, with a view hat 
to our Grand Opera, and composed tho F<ii«- 



of joy with sadness, these delicious melodies 
suddenly cut short with a cry of rage, these 
outburst* of gasping passion traversed by 
melancholic effluvia, these transports of fury 
followed by mournful despondency, this c*lm 
dUilluaion of the beginning, these fierce in- 
fatuations which plunge mind and body into 
a complete annihilation, form together a con- 
eeption hori ligne. ThU overture, then, with 
that which Schumann was dentin"! to corn- 
later, offers the most admirable syn- 



[ 

thesis that can he fnu 
We have unfortunate! 
should no doubt have 
phony, if the doctors 



nut. 



: Fantome (Flying Dutchman), the over- 
ture of which was inspired by the recollection 
of the terrible storm which had assailed him 
on the passage from Higa to Boulogne. 

Schlesinger, the publisher, who, on 
on of Meyerbeer, had taken 
in bringing forward hU 
young country man, giving him orders for some 
critical or musical labors with salary enough 
to supply his most pressing wants, had obtained 
a formal promise from the musicians of the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire, that they 
would try a piece by hU protege and execute it 
in a public concert, if it should aeem to them 
to merit that honor. Happy in this assur- 
ance, Wagner wrote with inspiration this 
overture, which, in hU thought, was not to 
> isolated, but to form the first page of 
symphony summing up the entire 
i of Goethe ; and the artists of the Con- 
servatoire tried the piece, 
aa FetU says, " one long enigma to the 
tants." To produce such a lucubration in 
public was a thing not to be thought of; 
and the author had to guard hU precious work 
for better times. Rut it was written that 
thU overture, composed in Paria for Parisian 
amateurs, should be performed in Paris, as 
in fart it was — at the end of thirty years. 
On Sunday, March 6, 1H70, M. Pasdeloup 
gave it a hearing in the Concert Populaire, 
but without great success, and without mak- 
ing any great stir, for that hearing has never 
yet had a morrow. 

of^I"' 
to hU 

.period ; it U in fact much more personal, and 
indicate* in the author a maturity of mind, a 
full possession of himself, not met with to an 
equal degree in Jiiemi, nor even in The Fig- 



id of Goethe's drama, 
but an overture ; we 
to-day a whole aym- 
of the Conservatoire 
in their infallibility, condemned this 
reation of genius as a '• long enigma." 
Ten years after Wagner had written hU 
overture, twenty years after Hiller had com- 
posed his. Fran* LUzt approached the same 
subject, ami wrote not solely an overture, but 
an entire symphony, a purely orchestral work, 

choir of men to reinforce tho peroration. 
LUzt must have been much more taken with 
the dramatic legend of Berlin/, than with the 
poem of (roelhe; and if he undertook to 
translate it into music in hi* turn, it must have 
been from admiration for the creation of 
Berlioz, and from an ambition to measure 
himself on the same field with the great 
French musician. Two facta seem to prove 
the justice of this inference : first, the dedica- 
tion of the work — Rerlioz had dedicated hu 
Fautt to Franz Liszt. LUzt dedicated hia to 
Hector Berlioz; — then the date of the com- 
position, for thU symphony wa* written dur- 
ing the years which followed the appearance 
of the Damnation dt Fautt in France and in 
Russia. It was in 1H48, two years after the 
first and unfortunate hearing of the Damnation 
dt Fautt at Paris, that LUzt, forced by the 
political events to interrupt hU musical pere- 
grinations to the four comers of Europe, took 
definitive possession of hU function* a* first 
capellmeister at Weimar, never absenting him- 
self unless for rare musical festivals and abort 
jtsurneys, consecrating himself entirely to the 
amelioration of the Chapel of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, and of hU Opera which, 

of the whole musical world. It was on thU 
stage, in fact, that there were represented at 
that time, through the care and under the 
direction of LUzt, the principal works of the 
greatest contemporary composer*, partk-ularlv 
those of Schumann, Berlioz, and Richard Wag- 
ner; firat, that incomparable chef-d'<euvre. 



Lohengrin, played for the first time in 1850 
under the direction of Liszt, and dedicated to 
him by the author; then, in the following; 
years, Genormt and Manfred, by Schumann ; 

d EttreUa, by Schubert; other 
by Soboleweki, Raff. lessen, Cor- 
; finally Benvenuto Cellini, in repara- 
tion for the check experienced by that fine 
work in Paria, and for which the Parisian 
public has not yet made the amende honor- 
able to Berlioz. 

Gluck composed a ballet of Don Juan, 
Adolphe Adam wrote one njion Fautt. The 
idea, in either ca*e, was singular, and I shoold 
not dure to affirm that the idea was justified 
in the execution, with Gluck any more than 
with Adam. It was during a slay of nine 
months in London, in 1832, that the future 
author of Lt Chalet accepted the strange 
proposition to write the music of a ballet I 
posed by the dancer Dcshayes on the 
of Goethe. It U true that thU 
was made to him by his brother-in-law. l-a- 
porte, who had taken the direction of the 
King's Theatre ; it would have been cruel to 
refuse this trenario in three acts, which they 
laid upon his arms while pressing him to com- 
pose it during the short visit which he wa* 
about to make in Paris to assist at the first 
representation of Le Pre aux Cleret. Adam 
labori*! very actively upon this new work, 
and when he set out again for l.t>ndnn on the 
Slat of January, 1833, his score wa* com- 
pleted. It wa* immediately put in rehearsal, 
and the ballet of Fautt, danced and done in 
pantomime by Albert, Perrot, Coulon, Mmes. 
Paulino Lcroux and Moiitessn. all artists of 
tho Grand Opera of Paris, wa* played at 
the end of February or the beginning of 
March. "The success was very great," 
writes Adam, "even for the music." Tho 
final remark is becoming, for such an enter- 
prise ia more bizarre than glorious, even after 
a aucceas, and a little modesty wa* very well 
m such a cane. 

We have rapidly passed in review nearly 
all the composcra who have not feared to 
measure themselves with the sublime concep- 
tion of the German jioet. There remain yet 
four, whoae works, to be surely judged, ought 
to be atudied at some length : these four com- 
posers are, — in order of date, — Spohr, Ber- 
lioz, Schumann and Gounod. 

(To he (mtlnaaat.) 



GEORGE ONSLOW.- 
l»ros» to* French at A. MsaaoXTaL. ■] 
I shall now search back amongst the memories 
of my childish days, memories which are still 
fresh and green in my recollection though belong- 
ing to the distant past, and endeavor to describe 
the sympathetic character of George Onslow. 
He first directed me in uiy artistic career, and 
became, later on, my sffectiunate and attached 
friend. Endowed with a charming disposition, a 
thorough gentleman bv birth and feeling, an ctui- 
• n the g»llery of 
out in 

possess a more j 

The great French 
of chamber music, which in 
that of the t 

under any uncertainties as to hia 
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lion, and his 
by other an. I more material necessities. HU 
father, Sir Edward Onslow, waa a member of the 
English aristocracy, and it wa» during a tour in 
France that he made the acquaintance of Mdlle. 
BourdaiUes de Bran tome, a lady of great beauty. 
They were married shortly afterwards, in I 783 ; 
the bride possessing youth, beauty, intelligence, 
and a considerable fortune as her dowry. George 
Onslow was thai tun of this union, and waa born 
on the 27th July, 1*84. 

Lord Onslow, the grandfather of the young 
George, wished his grandson to lire with him in 
London, in order to take charge of and person- 
ally supervise hi* education, lie waa taught 
npliahment and a pas- 
rtiH full of seduc- 
tion for the child. Hulmandel, DuMck, and Cra- 



patrician; but Cramer's lessons in 
left a hurting impression on his mind. 
Thirty years later, when I waa atill almost a 
child, he spoke to me about him with great enthu- 
siasm. It was owing to this careful training that 
George Onslow acquired in a few yean brilliant 
execution, Intense lore of music, and a fine deep 
touch, as well as that Ugalo manner of playing 
which waa Use basis of the teaching of Clcmenti, I 
Dussek, and Cramer. Onslow retained all bis! 
life the traditions of that school which were so 
well appreciated by hi* friend Camille l'teyeh 
And yet, strange to aay, this youthful enthusiast, 
full of delight at interpreting anything musical, 
pleased at overcoming any difficulty, and bring- 
ing out 




Nothing denoted the musical fecundity that lay 
dormant in the young man. When he returned 
to lire with his family in Auvcrgne, where his 
earliest days had been pawed, he seemed destined 
to lead the life of a country gentkinan, residing 
on his own estate, with a taste for literature and 
the line art* generally, but with no desire to 
attain to more than mere brilliancy of execution 
in music. George Onslow, howcrer, soon began 
to experience that (ever which Halevy so well 
describe* in hi* " Souvenir* and Portrait* " — 
that indefinable but intense sensation which be 
who lores bis art, and finds in it priceless trea- 
sure*, experiences, and yet all the while lack* the 
comprehension which 

: are the key to 

biographers, enlightened as to 
thi* part of his life by the isiaater'i own avowal, 
mention the astonishing fact of the musician 
endeavoring for nearly four year* to compose, and 
finding himself utterly unable to do so. He was 
insensible to the masterpieces of dramatic art, 
and wa* even indifferent to Use beauty of Mozart, 
though eventually he ljcraroe one of his most 
anient admirers. Intense intuition of the beau- 
tiful preceded his direct perception*, and the 
desire to attain an ideal easier to divine than to 
grasp, at last conquered this intrtia. The expe- 
rience was long and discouraging. Mchul's over- 
ture to " Stratoolce " finally accomplished the 
prodigy, though It waa not solely owing to that 
work that thi* miracle wa* performed. Onslow's 
love of art wa* the supreme initiation. 

In order to comprehend more thoroughly Mo- 
I art, Haydn, Boccherini, and Beethoven — those 
masters of chamber music — and to lake an 
active part in the execution of their trios, qoatu- 
ors, and quintets, Onslow studied the violon- 
cello. He even acquired some proficiency upon 
this instrument, for which, later on, he composed 
with marked predilection. Encouraged by his 
friends, who were as enthusiastic about music aa 
himself, Onslow made his first attempts at com- 
position in 180«, at the age of twenty -two- 



But from being unacquainted with the atudy of 
counterpoint, and completely inexperienced in the 
art of developing Ids ideas, it only resulted in an 
elaborate copy of Mozart, without the genius of 
the master. 

This work, however, served a* a basis for fur- 
ther study, when George Onslow received instruc- 
tion from Relcha, whose lessons he pursued with 
that determination which waa so characteristic of 
his temperament. It wa* at the house of his 
friend Camilla Fteyel that the young amateur 
cosnjiosed his first quatuorfl and quintet* for 
stringed instrument* — violins, alto, and basso; 
Id* first trioi for the violin ami basso, and his 
beautiful sonata for the piano. Hi* individuality 
slowly began to assert itself from the imitations 
of style which had both guided and led away the 

atudy wa* stilTTisiule. Freedom and clearness 
in musical dialogue were atill wanting, so — fol- 
lowing Haydn's example — at the age of forty 
Onslow began to study counterpoint. He learned 
rapidly and thoroughly, and from that time the 
composer felt himself sustained by a real knowl- 
edge of his power. 

Then began a period of retirement and labor 
more known to myself personally than to the 
world in general. My cluldhood wa* passed at 
Clermont, and I was fortunate euough to gain 
the affections of the celebrate*) musician, (reorge 
Onslow spent part of the winter at Clermont, 
passing six weeks in Paris, and remained during 
Use whole of the summer at his Chateau of Chal- 
andrat, near Mire fie 
grandfather, who was a friend of 
familv, wa* bom. Here the 
hi* family and a fe 

whom were MM. Mural de Sevres and de Pierre. 
Hi* friend* were a source of great encourage- 
ment and support to him. I have often been 
present at his receptions of chamber music, and 
have preserved a lively recollection of the sym- 
pathy which existed between the audience and 
the interpreter*. George Onslow's reputation 
increased rapidly, seconded as it was by his inter- 
preter* — Hail lot, Tihnant, Kreutxcr, Vidal, Nor- 
blin pere, Alard, Satuay, Cuvillon, Dancla, Franc- 
bomtne, and Gouffe, who were among those 
invited the beginning of every winter to attend 
the first performances, which were a* a rale 
enthusiastically received. 

In IMi George Onslow waa elected ft member 
of the French Institute in place of Cberubini. 
The dramatic works, "L'Alcde de la Vega," 
Le Colporteur," "La Due de Guise," three 
trio* for piano, violin, and 
uatuors, thirty-tour quin- 
tettes, a textuor, septuor, ducts for piano and 
violin, sonatas, one pianoforte sonata, and vari- 
ous themes, formed at that period the extent of 
hi* musical compositions. 

The name of G eorg e Onslow was long cete 
brated and popular in Germany ; it ranked with 
our neighbors, who are good and impartial judges 
of the merit* of foreign composers, with those of 
the greatest symphoniat* ; and a* an author of 
chamber music his name was coupled with the 
immortal one* of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
But In France, with the exception of a small 
number of real musicians, Use majority of the 
public only knew of Onslow by his lyrical works, 



Uie parly, and fired at a boar which passed near. 
He missed it; but one of the huntsmen had 
noticed a rustling in the bushes near where Georga 
Onslow stood. He fired, and the shot hit the 
composer full in the face, instead of the boar. 

His recovery waa long and tedious; his fine, 
clear cut feature* were not disfigured, but thi* 
accident was the cause of a partial deafness, 
which increased every year. Thia deafness was 
let* painful than thai to which Beethoven wa* a 
martyr ; nevertlieless, it threw a gloom over our 
illustrious compatriot, and caused him to feel dh> 
couraged and melancholy. Other cause* added 
to hi* despondency. He suffered at not receiving 
from France the justice rendered by Germany to 
Ids works, and the admiration there accorded to 
hia chamber music. I have often heard him 
speak bitterly of that want of appreciation which 
saddened his last days. 

George Onslow died on the 3d October, 1842. 
His friends can remember how much sympathy 
for tlte man was combined with admiration for 
the composer. The best portrait of George 
Onslow is by Grenedon, but I do not require to 
see it to recall to mv remembrance that hi 



face, with its clear cut, noble features, one of the 





CRAZY CRITICS. 

(*aya the London Mmiral Stand- 
oar office by a i 

at he had writ- 
ten to Franz Liszt to offer hi* services as analyst, 
whenever the Abbate wrote another Epic of 
Hades, ami had sent this article a* a specimen of 
bis critical acumen. The advanced composer, 
however, declined to have anything to do with 
him, on the ground that be was evidently dement- 
ed, and saw more in music than the composer 
had ever intended sImmiM be in it — a failing with 
which his (Liaztt) school had no sympathy what- 
ever. Tire writer of the article confessed to 
us in confidence that he was a '* Crazy Critic,*' 
and that be differed in only one point from many 
other critics — he wa* crazy, and knew it; while 
they were crazy, and didn'l know it : — 



The composer of symphonies and chamber music 
remained unknown to the man of the people, 
who only appreciate theatrical music 

In 1829, George Onslow, who was always fond 
of the pursuit* and amusement* of a country 
gentleman, and was a great lover of the chase, 
nearly lort hi* life in a boar hunt which had been 
got up in hi* honor. He was stationed near some [ 
trees, which partially hid him from the rest of I 



" The next item in the programme waa the 
— th Symphony of L. Van Beethoven. Thia 
important work i* one of the immortal nine com- 
posed in one day to the order of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, The story of the composer'* 
wife keeping him awake with fairy talea to enable 
him to finish bia task within the allotted time, is 
well known. This set of nine is, in its turn, part 
of that glorious aerie* of twenty-one, familiarly 
referred to in the 4 Esoteric Critic ' as ; the full 
score of Beethoven's Symplvonies in all the major 
and minor clefs, and including, among the rest, the 
popular Pastoral, • Moonlight,' • Reformation ' and 
• Blue Danube ' Symphonies — the third i 

ben cocnpArmi « 
• Battle of Prague,' the 
March from •Attulie,' and (he overture to 
' Tancred.' 

"The opening movement U in onn of the 
master's characteristic mood*. Hi* individuality 
is reflected alike in the rallentando treatment of 
the wind, and the half scornful, half beseeching 
tone of the syncopated passage for the drum — 
aa instrument which, since the time of our own 
Orlando Gibbs, ha* rarely been treated with such 
felicity as in the present movement- A* Fetis, 
in his standard Traite de V InUrumenlation, ha* 
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justly observed, (he management nf the drum in 
the one mark by which genius j» distinguishable 
from mi-re- talent : — • Tin- <» t >«b>lilM *,' tin he, 
(we quote frum memory), -of the vjnliu. the horn, 
the flute, ami the thorough-hs... may be taught 
in the schools; genius alone ean prr.be the hidden 
! of the drum.' Tin .ugh brlrtlv developed, 
ti.iieveril.eleM replete with feeling 

"The niccceding Xon Troppo .erred well to 
display the penetrating adagio quality of the 
douhtc-ba»e. and oboe.; while the bravura pa* 
.age. assigned to the burn, were delivered with a 
ayiupathitic appreciation of the composer's hid- 
den meaning. We observed, by the wav. that the 
player, nf these instrument, used fresh mouth, 
plecea f„r thi. section of the work -a truly 
original idea ; interesting, moreover, a* showing 
the rea«ly command of the com|>oser over the 
resource, at hi. di.po,al. By the .imultancou. 
employment of the rilardando and accelerando, 
a climax of an exciting nature i, skilfully worked 
up. ciilminating, moat unexpectedly, in a discord 
of the prepared sixth. The repeat, were deli- 
cately played, and the rcsululinn of the well- 
known doublc-bas. produced all lu customary 
A parage in the reprise nf the leitmotif 
U, us the thought --Wa. not n.mic 
' »lh Beethoven', true mission?" But 
J"*" " "* of his own age. To Bret 

hoven waa the task 



Wen wa. the ,., k .„ iKr> „,. of M 
malenal ; the glory of originating a new form „f 

Art im Vaxaur-b t * I . 



"The Andante, a soft and vivaciou. movement 
consisting. «» j t doe., of a binary counterpoint in 
the octave, three against , W o, .night by some be 
considered pedantie, but, to our mind, U redeemed 
by the flowing idaccalo melody for the eUrinet., 
ouuea, and bassoons, accompanied by an expre.- 
»ive pixx.cato on the reed instrument*. A note 
in Use programme inform, us that the movement 
i. wntten ,„ le* ptrt% . of Wf ^ 
preference for the second, third, and fourth, though 
the Opening and conclusion are also deservedly 
admired. In the Scherxo U.e composer revert, 
to one of the old form, perfected by hi, talented 
countryman. J. B. Bach — a composer, the trifling 
»>><■ aa c.toWi»» „» tun . of wU»„ composition, 
w.^lT.T " 'I*" 0 "* 1 P»P«Ur!ty, but whose 
work, arc now rarely heard except a. ad-nu.ic 
M tome of our provincial theatre*. The rapid 
dramatic pa»*. g ™ („ tue i 10rn , wrn ^j^ZJ 
with » hrillUney, .„d a purity of tone, that left 
little to be desired. In thi. movement an ellsertal 
effect 1. obtained by cau.ing the violin, to be 
played • con aordioi,' U., without ro.in. H e arc 
informed by a dilettante friend, that the ■» 
em) may be ^ frrclv ^ ^ 

of the instrument. It would be interesting to 
*now whether thi. proeea., wldch arcin. to be not 
without it. advaoUge., has been brought to the 
y ™ ,he ***** of bat) craft. In the Finale, 
*w»ce and geniu. combine to enthral the tirtcner. 
t he composer i> here at hi. strongest. By turns 

..t^TI't *" d WTTifie% - Wni "P"" ^ hope are 
. by wail, .( deapajr, ' J f,. „„,, ,.,„„.,, 

» rx)in,Jcte epitome of man and his de.tinv. 
Whole doctrine, are act forth in .Ingle note's. 
»yrtem. of philosophy are refuted within the 
•P** of .double bar; while, here and there, the 
curum ,* momentarily rai™! that divide, the 
Jtnown from the unknown, and. fur a short time, 
m*a i. brought face to face with the mvrtery of 
existence, gracing the illimitable, soundin-'ihe 
unfathomable. Every member of the hand be- 
come, for the moment an inspired Hebrew — a 
Heaven-sent messenger of the decree, of relcnt- 
Icm late; while every member of the audience 
yield, himself up to the dominant harmony, and 
blindly, yet thankfully, cling* to the guidance of 



the leading note. Swept along by the full torrent 
nf passion, the enraptured hearer is hurried on- 
wards into the frenzied whirljwol of the Coda, 
where every truth that lunlicrn set forth nt large 
before is now resumed in brief. By an uncommon, 
but not, we believe, unprecedented Imr lit forrt. 
the master has here made every instrument play 
a different tune, in a different key, and in a differ- 
ent time. The crisis reached, the sound gradu- 
ally die. away, a. the exbamted fancy softly 
to earth; the meek bleating of the trorti- 
proclniming in language that only the 
can afford to despise a. meaninglex 
there is hofw for man beyond the grave. 
"Mr. X. wa. a graceful conductor; and it 
' to u», a. far a. we could judge from our 
lat distant seat, that hi. gesture, followed 
implicitly the windings of the music. Although 
we should Ik- sorry to mis. the chef rfWcWre 
froo. hi. accustomed throne, we think it our duty, 
in the interest, of the art, to inquire whether hi. 
movement, have not a tendency to distract the 
attention of the performers We observed that 
several of the htter from time to time threw an 
eye in the direction of their chief. 

" With regard to the performance, though we 
have no wish lo be unduly severe in criticising 
the efforts of amateurs, we would suggest that the 
tempi of the more strictly minor passage, might 
have been taken a shade flatter. It is by atten- 
tion to minor detail, that general effect i. secured. 
For the rest, U.e bars were nicely accented ; i 
many of the instrument, n-emcd to cotue in very 
appropriately, and the clarinet, .truck u* as 
being fairly in tunc." 



JTI.KS BENEDICT. 
The following account of Sir .fuliu. Benedict', 
artittic career is taken from the [hnionary .f J/a.ic 
ai«f Mutitim, — edited by (karge tirove, UiC.U 

" Sir Jtiiltw Benedict ma. born at .Suuta-art. Novem- 
ber IT. 1«M. Sir Julius is cue of (lie must eminent o» 
the nninervjo. foreign musicians who have »rttl«l in 
Knguutd since lis ml. Ts time. A. composer, perfenner, 
anil teacher of music, be hna uoiv held an cxecptioiiaUr 
biltb position in thi. country for upward, „f f orly veBrp . 
After studying under Ifummcl at Weimar — during 
which he saw Beethoven (March H, tftaTI - he was, in 
bis lailBtMUth year, [invenlnl bv the fjlitstrioiit 
pinnlsl lo Welier, » l>o received l.trs. into his bouse, and 
from the beginning of 1WI until the end of ltet, 
treated him, In Sir Julius's nun words, • not only as a 
I*|.ll. but as a son/ At the age uf nineteen young 
Benedict was, on Weber's reeutnmrtulaiion, appointed 
to conduct a series of ojieratlc |<-rformnnc<T at Vienna. 
A few year. nftrnrards we And liim na cAc/ dVr.Acjtr, 
at the Sou t jirio at Naples, where be peodnc.-d hb 
Brstopeni, Uiarintn rd »«ss|.. — a work which aeems 
to hav e been too tiennan for the Neapolitan taste. On 
the other hand, / 1'oria^hni in Uua, which Benedict 
eniiipueed in IK») for Stuttgart, nuvy have been found 
ton luillmi f„r the German* ; since, nn*uc,e*»fi.| in tbe 
Hty for which It was specialty written. It was warmly 
rerelvr.1 bj theaperatii public of Naples. Tbe youth- 
ful master, whoahviwed liluuelf a (German among the 
lullans. and an Italian ainnug the l^rnuiu, went in 
1835 to I-aiis. nt that time the liMul-ouaiters of 
K-swinl and Meyerbeer, a frc.|iient pUco of reudexvutu 
for Ik uii.tti awl Bellini, and the home of Aula-r 
I Herold, and Adolplie Adam, of HaWyy, Berl**. n„d 
Jellclen Uavid. At Parks, Benedict nu.de the aequain- 
Unce ..f MaUbran, who .uggeste.1 his visiting IsMvdon: 
and frum uutU now, wu have had Weber's favorite 
pupil residing pernianenlly among us. In IKK Bene- 
dict wa* *p|.,inted to the musics I dircti,* el Hie 
| Opera Bulla, started by tbe late John Mitchell at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Here he brought out with success a 
little work called I n Annotd un O'icrsiu, originally 
given in 18Mu at Naple.. In I KM he produced hi* first 
EngJUdi oriem, Thr bi^sw'. Horn,« u - known in the 
prcseut day to thoM who are not acquainted with It as 
a whole by the very dramatic air for the basa voice 
•Rage, thou angry storm.' Benedict wa* engaged at 
isrury Lane Theatre a.orrheMral conductorthroughout 
that period of Mr. Bonn a mana«en.rnt during which 
BaUe'. inert successful work, were brought out. To 
this perlwl belong Benedict . finest opera., TKt HrUUt 
Une" ,< 'd'* , 'ih n ' f U * h P rDd "f«i »l Brurv 



1W0 Benedict accompanied Jenny Lind to the I'nlted 
Mates, ami directed the whole of tbe concert, given by 
the -Swedish Nightingale,' with such anei.-iir.pled. 
suix-ess, dining her famous Amerii nii tour. fh. hi* 
return to Euglvrid he aece|<e<l an engBjnwiit as musi- 
cal condiwterat Her Mnjesty s Theatre, and afterwar Is 
nt]>rury Ijinn, whither Mr. Maploon's eetablbhment 
for a time transferr, d. When in latKI Mr. M.i|>le- 
aon was a)*Hit lo produce lat Her Majesty's Theatre , 
an Italian version of '/>«Tun, he natural!) turned to 
the euni)<»er who, alioy* all others, possessed the- 
.ecret of Weber 1 , stvle. and rennested him to supply- 
tlie recitatives wanting In th* Otwron composed for the 
Kus'.ish stage, but absolutely necessary for the work in 
that lfli*iil«ed lotm. Benedict added recitative* which 
may now he looked upon a* belonging inseparably to 
the Italian Oheraaj. Kigliteen hundred and sixty waa 
also the jear of Benedict's tienutifvl cantata on the 
aubyect of Ciufiisc — produced at the Norwich Festi- 
val—In which Clara Novello made her last public 
appearance. In soon aftertbe reiuarkable suci-e«« 
of Mr. Dion Honrtraull'* fW(»en /(us-n, Benedict 
brought out TAc Lily of KiUariirfi, fur which Mr. 
Oxenford (probably in collaboration with Mr. Bnucl- 
cautt) had furnished the excellent libretto. In lHH-t ho 
eorapoeed the cantata of Hichnrd Vu«r ttr I.ton lot 
tbe Norwich Festival of that year. Hi* operetta, Tnt 
HrUk n/Song, waa given at Covent Garden In laot; 
hi«orati>rio of St. Crriiia at the Norwich Festival in 
ISilS ; that of St. Ptttr, at the Bimin^hain Festival 
of 1870. As 'conductor' at clumber-concerts, where 
the duties of the musician so entitled consist in 
nccompanv Uig the singer, on the pianoforte, and in 
seeing generally that nothing goes wrong, Benedict ha. 
come at least aa often before the public as In his charac- 
ter nf orchestral chief. With rare Interruptions be ha. 
omcinied as conductor at the Monday popular Concert* 
since they llrat started, now some sixteen 1 years ago. 
His own annual ooncert ha* been looked upon (or tbe 
law forty years at least a* oue of the great festivals of 
the musii-a] season. Then* ia no form of music » hk h 
this versatile rom|s»cr hus m>t eoltiyated, and though 
more proline master, may have lived, it would bo 
difficult to name one who has labored with sue ess in so 
mr,uv different »tyle», lu K»7.i a symphony by the now 
veteran eom|»x>er wa* |<erfnrmed for the arc! time at 
he Crystal l"alace ; and a second in tleo follow ing v ear , 
•o that a complete milium of Benedict", work. W ould 
include, beside* ballads awl pianoforte fanuwias, oi« r*e, 
nratorliw, and cautnUs, coiupositinfu in tile higbot 
form uf orchestral muic. Sir Jutiu. received the 
honor of kuighthnod In 1871. On the occaaiun of his 
seventieth birthday be was named Knight Commander 
of the Orders of r'nillcl* and Joseph (Austria), and of 
Frederick (Wiirtemberg). It wu determined in tbo 
same j ear. bv hi* numeron* English friends, to offer 
him a testimonial ' in appreciation of his la I sees during 
forty v .-.os for the advancement of art, and as a token 
of their ewteem.' In accordance with thi* resolution a 
sen Ice of slli er, including a magnificent group of can- 
delabra, wa* presented to Sir Julius the lollowing 
summer, at Dudley House, before a number of th« 
miart distinguished musician* and amateurs In London. 
Bcesde* being a member of the bebwe-meotioued 
Austrian and Wurtctuberglan order*, 6ir Julius Bene- 
dict has been decorated by Dm Sovereign, of lYussia, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, and Hauovrr." 
With regard to Sir Julius Benedict'* tnatruiuentjU 
mipo»kiun», orchestra! or otherwise, there Is a g,»id 
deal to he added to tbe foregoing, besides something 
to elucidate. Th* scAerto from the apuiyhony in (i 
minor, for example, had been played at tbe Norwich 
Fe*tivaJpre'viouatoit»admlrableperforniaiice (in l»7:i) 
at the Crystal FfcawM, uwler the direction of Mr. 
Mann* The symphony No. % in C majwr, on the 
other ham!, ha* «ee<T been given entire at the Crystal 
Iwlace. or «lae where. It may bore not be ifmppropriat* 
to notice what Is |ia*scd over in the lik-Uunarf ,,/ 
Jfunc and Mutirium: via., that Benedict ha* conduct- 
ed the Triennial Norwich Featiral twelve time*, begin- 
ning from IMS (when be succeeded the late Protesssir 
Edward Taylori. This ripfaua* hi* having composed 
three cantata., (Wine, Kit hard fuur d* Lion, and .St. 
tea'l.o (which has no pretension* to be an "oratorio.") 
for that Important trieuuial event. At tbe last festival 
(18781 be produced hi* A'*c/ien .v.» tlrilbrtio. na 
overture intended to Illustrate the well-known drama of 
Ilcinrirh Klelst— if not, Indeed, to serv e aa prelude to 
an opera bearing tbe name and telling the story of 
Kkjlat't Impressive work. To all hi* opera* and can. 
tats*, as well aa to bb oratorio, 41. Ptttr, Sir Julia* ha. 
written overture* , so that these may b* understood in 
connection with the work, with which tbey are allied. 
But independently of opera, cantata, and oratorio, be 
ha* composed w h at may be designated as "concert- 
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ovrrtnrce," of whkh the subjoined may be accepted 
at * tolerably correct hat : — Rnnttl de frfquy, IKIal 
(for Berlin, Ill* Mlunrtinyr, lma ; a " FeMttal Over- 
ture." in I>. fur the opening of the new Liverpool MliJ- 
harmonlc Hull Ittie annual series of conceits held, In 
which be has conducted since the demise of Ailrevl 
Mclion I . overture to Sliakeumwa'l T>m;«.jf. ]W«:over 
tures, 7hr IMdt c/ Kong and /Vim e run Htmburg, 
>m^4 nn<l 1KW ; overture to Murbtth. on the occasion of 
the mauiagc of the Itinrias Rojal ; "lid two over, 
tiiree — foturn <>/ the Crvtadrr* and Airl and WaL 
burg, never vet made known to tha nubile. Apart 
from s> m phonies and overtures, however, Sir Julia* 
Benedict ban written other Instrumental works, among 
which may br named a Kvndu liritlaitte m Aliat(l>tS4), 
a Concertino In the mum key (ll«*>). a Concerto in C 
minor ilM'i., and a mural Concerto in E Mat <l»"0), 
all for the pianoforte with oreheatral accompaniment*. 
The Coorerto in C minor wna played by Sir Julius him- 
self, at one of the conceits of the Philharmonic 
y, not long before hia drpnrtnre for the United 
i with the then fauioua Jenny Land. Three yeara 
■ (April 23, 1HM| it aai performed at a concert 
. by tb* Harmonic Union, a «riety ol which Mr. 
mself wan conductor, by Mine, (then Miss i 
Arabella Coddnrd, who has nUo played the Concerto 
in E Hat at the concerts of the Philharmonic Sorietv, 
at the Crystal I'alacc, and at the Birmingham Festival 
of IN;; -the year of the production of Sternualo 
Bennett a H'oiwaii a/ Samaria and John Francis Bar- 
oetl'e Pnmditr and the Peri. 

The Quartet for stringed Instruments, in C minor, In 
the aecund cunjpoaltiun of tliia form from the pen of 
Sir Juliua Benedict, one In E major (atill in MS.) hav- 
ing been written aa far bark aa IH2S. The Sonata in E 
minor, for pianoforte and violin, baa also two pre- 
cursors— the Slat In I) minor Op. 1, pttbliabed in 1822 
by Petera of Lelptii;. and dedicated "to hia beloved 
master. C. M. voti Weber," the second in A major, 
eompoaed in 1824, and atill tui published. He ha.-, 
moreoter. cooipoaed two sonata* for pianoforte alone 
-oneinE, " Op. !»" (1H24), another In l> minor (1KB), 



of Sir 
in St. James's 
-the Quartet, In 1HT2, 



on the 

Juliua Benedict's recent 
Hall, were written in 
the Sonata in 1MB. 

That Weber treated Benedict "nest only aa a pupil 
but aa a ton." may be fathered from tha letter 
addressed by the computer of Iter f'reitrhiti to the 
lather of the young atadent, who, having terminated 
the period of hia apprenticeship, waa on the point of 
starting to rejoin hia family at Vienna. Coming from 
aucb a aourcr, Ihkt leUer ia worth being mad* public, 
and a tranalation la subjoined ; — 

" If Cod grants Jnliua the perseverance ami modest 
humbleness of the true artist who piinuuv* hia art for 
art'e aake onlr, added to hia eminent gifta ami talent, 
he cannot fail to achieve considerable aucce** in the 
world; provided he does not radenvi**- to aow and reap 
at the aame time, awl to anateh In a few uionlha what 
f.ie other* la the tabor of ao many yean*. For myself, 
at leaat, 1 can aoiemuly assert and know that lliavr 
in- Ither neglevted, kept back, nor overlooked anything 
which, according to my belief, could make him a 
thorough art let and man. I could read to him from the 
book of experience, and hare done ao with affection, 
etrictaeaa at timea eren, with worda of deep enrueat- 
neaa. I pray (rod vouchsafe hia heat bleet-iug on hia 
exertiona." 

Had Weber lived to aea the remit, he would la all 
probability have admitted that hia hope* were fulfilled 
even aooaer than he had aabcipabrd. 

a i s The overtarea to the Tempett aad the Minsut- 
ai'nyer were written expremly for the b'orwich Feativale. 
The llrtde of Sona ia an operetta virtnally the aame aa 
/'« Aww edun Oianvt, oeigtnallv produced at Naplea. 
It waa iierformed at Covent Garden Theatre in lam. 
Jtrr /*nia eon llambtra ia aaotlu-r drtviua hv Heln- 
ri. h Kleiia 



of a week spent in 
DNtdra, twenty yeara kfo, wlw-n it waa our priv- 
ile L n- to enjoy the frien.lly acrjnaiitUnca nn.l the 
daily performance, in rehcartal or in concert, 
of dial noble pair of art i ill. 

It waa in I^-iprip, one (h-Uilwr evening, after 
a Ocwflniiliaiis concert, white the wild harmonica 
of Schumann's Man/reti ratuic were yet ringing 
in tlic brain, that we took np the Zritvng and 
there read that on the morrow evening two of 
the noblest interpretera of the noblest in tiertuan 
art, whom ujore than any twu )ierhapa we wiahod 
to hear and know, and to whoac fame Uie readera 
of this Journal were not strangers would continence 
a aeriea uf three cuuaical auireyea in the Hotel de 
Saxe at Dreaden. Ia it not enough to say that 
these were Clara Schumann and Joachim I 

It ia but four hours by the railroad. So off we 
start in the rold, foggy morning, seeing nothing 
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JOACHIM AND CI-ARA St:iILMANN. 
There are reports of an intended visit to this 
country by the great violinist, — too good, we 
fear, to be true. But let as hope that be will 
come, and with hiro hi. wife, the admirable ringer. 
We have had bnpea before now that both Mine. 
Schumann and Joachim, so long aaaociated in 
artistic labors, would one day let themselves be 
I in America; but we fear it if too late to 
all that. Meanwhile we are tempted to 



those flat, 

beyond I<ripxig. A white, dry fug; there ia a 
sense of promise in it; and by the middle of the 
warm sun glows through, revealing 
a hary and poetic atmosphere, a pictur- 
e*pjc succession of red' roofed towns, and little 
vim-clad hills (notherntnoat region of the grape 
this ■ ). with pretty glimpses uf the Elbe spark- 
ling across green fields and, beckoning in the 
distance, the domes and spires and palaces of 
Dresden. At noon we cross the stone bridge, 
over the swift, broad river that comes sweeping 
round through " Saxon Switzerland," whose hazy 
purple outline already tempts you on the far 
horiron,— the blue Elbe cradled in Bohemia — 
and enter the atately. cheerful city, and arc soon 
housed in the plcaaa.it hotel in which the concert 
i. to be. Seated at the table dliote, there ia a 
vacant chair beside u*. Presently a sense of 
body 

somebody introducing him-elf with cordial hand- 
grasp, and sorry to have been engaged in rehear- 
sal when our letter waa sent in, and "shall we 
talk German or Knglish?" (of course we choose 
the latter), has taken the vacant scat, and we are 
in full tide of eager conversation, aa clear to one 
another aa old friends, and in instant rapport on 
most topics of moat interval to both. We talk of 
the " Diariat," whom he knows and esteems ; of 
music, from Bach to Wagner, of the first of 
whom be is one of the trueat exponenta, entering 
into the very spirit of him, while he can afford to 
admire much in the latter; of Art, mutually 
ind that each had been thinking of 
I a sort of Meyerbeer in painting. 
We talk of Eineraon, of whom be ia a warm ad- 
mirer, familiar with all hia writings, and delight- 
ing in such free, quickening mountain air of 
thought ; uf America, whose generous idea and 
destiny he understands, and has more interest and 
faith in, than I have found before in Germany ; of 
England, and the rival musical critics, Davison 
and Cbortev, both of whom he esteems, aad Mac- 
farren more than either ; of what musk has to 
offer us in Leipzig and in Berlin, in Dreaden and 
Vienna, and in his own Hannover; of Schumann 
and hia noble artist widow ; of Liszt at Weimar, 
and of hia partU in Germany, and what not. 

Our companion is a strong, broad-shouldered, 
manly looking fellow, of two or three years under 
thirty ; with a massive, overhanging brow, Beet- 
hoven-like; a heavy maaa of rich dark hair; 
large, gray, earnest eyes ; pale face, full of Intel- 
lect, of firm will and genial good feeling ; a cer- 

knotted habit oTthe brows, aa from intenae, con- 
centrated brain-work, and a strongly marked, 
almost severe look when the face is in repose ; 
but quickly lit up with glad recognition, or 
softened with tender sympathies ; the sunshine of 
a cordial, generous, social nature breaks out in aa 



instant from those eyes. Decidedly a strong, 
fresh, wholesome individuality ; generous and sun- 
shiny ; full of friendliness; moody withal, and 
capable of feeling bond ; high-toned, brave, and 
yrm'.H, both in our English sense of hearty, and 
in the German and artistic sense, implying imagi- 
native, creative energy — the adjective of ovniiu. 
A large aad catholic view of men aad things ; 
and a strong character. Yon do not often find 
all these traits in a virivoto ; and thia is no mere 
virtuoso ; this young man is Joseph Joacbtin ; 
who, though hia chief medium has been the violin, 
has mule himself more known and deeply felt by 
a certain magnetism of genius and of character 
that works behind all thai. 

And now -licggjng our friend's pardon forthua 
unceremoniously and bunglingly attempting his 
portrait— let ua leave him to the drudgery of put- 
ting on strings, while we talk a walk on the Bruhl 
terrace along the Elbe, over the bridge and baek, 
and by the royal palaces and church and theatre, 
coming uoex|>ecU-dly upon the newly erected 
bronze statue of Weber by the way j and back to 
the hotel to find ouraelvea in the evening in the 
pretty concert-saal, where are assembled all the 
Iseauty and refinement of Dresden musical society, 
awaiting the beginning of the first concert. Ilia 
a small hall, holding perhaps, from six to seven 
hundred persons, and ia completely full. Thia ia 
the only regular concert hall in Dreaden, strange 
to say ; and even the symphony concerts of the 
fine large orchestra, which Rietx directs, have to 
be given here. Here ia the | 



S.sn.ui (I> mlaair. Op. 181) fne 
played by the eoueart glvera 




Allegro brilliant.* hands, by F"rl_ Marts Wlaek 

and M me. Scbutn&iiu , .... Mflndetiaolin. 

Sonata for Violin, by Joachim, .... Tartlal. 

3 tieder : a " Ira Prelaw," . .... SeRubert. 
t> ftehtieealackcUen," I — - 

c- Vj 1st ■ I .... scaumaim. 

Sonata, (A minor. Op. 23) for piano and violin, Beethoven 

[We are writing twenty year* ago, mind, and 
will continue now in the first person singular]. 

Of tlve first piece, aa a composition, I can hanf- 
ly venture to speak after a single hearing, and at 
tiii - distance of time. It certainly interested me 
much, and impressed me with that sense of depth 
and power and paaaion, with passages of playful 
fancy of quite exquisite individuality, that Robert 
Schumann almost always gives me. Bat it was 
one of hia latest and by no means clearest worke. 
It la a high and worthy mission which Madame 
.Schiimann takes upon her, of interpreting to 
the world, through her wonderfully perfect plan- 
tain, ao genial and ao classical, the, aa yet, bat 
poorly understood and undervalued creations of 
Iter talented husband's genius. Of her I can 
apeak, for the impression is distinct ; how could 
it fail to be I She has the look, the air aad man- 
ner of the true artist and the nolde woman. Her 
face Is full of sensibility and intellect; large dark 
eyes, full of rich light, and lips that always quiver 
with the exquisite sense uf music. A large, broad 
forehead, and bead finely shaped, with rich 
black hair. The profile is just that of the twin 
medallion portrait which represents her with her 
husl>and ; but the face and head are wider than 
that had suggested to me, and indicate a greater 
weight and breadth of character. The features 
are in constant play, lit with enthusiaam, aa if the 
music never ceased. Her technique aa a 
la beautifully smooth, clean aad perfect ; 




old W ieck, her 
There it an inexhaustible energy in her playing, 
when she deals with the strong tone-poet* such aa 
Beethoven ; you mis* none of their fire aad 
grandeur. I never heard more sustained nobility 
of play, nor more facile, nor more finely I 
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But surh an artist doe* not play to exhibit her 
own skill ; but Uj bring nut and present in all 
their individuality, in just the right light, the 
beauties aha discern* and fccla in those creations 
of the masters which are worthy of auch illustra- 
tion and will live. She ia a thorough musician ; bility of atyl 



I a dear and true 



of all the classics, 




the real gem 
klea in the tun. Her 
her memory of, all the 
etc., of Beethoven and other maulers ia remarka- 
ble ; in the rehearaala her memory often is the 
teat to which the correctness of differing editions 
of the parts ia referred. I have heard no more 
satisfactory rendering of Beethoven, Bach, Mo- 
zart or Haydn. Of Schumann's music she is, of 
course, the interpreter. The Ballade of Chopin, 
and all that I have beard her play of him, were 
admirably executed by her, especially the bril, 
liaat aide of Chopin ; but I would not dare to say 
that I had never heard the peculiar individuality 
and fineness) of that poet par etctUtnct of the 
piano, brought out with a more intimate and sym 
pathetic truthfulness. Altogether, Clara Schu- 
mann seems to me the noblest, truest type of 

the exception of Jenny Lind. Nut that .ruTha* 
f genius, or the same all-comiuer 
Without magnetism, of course, 
a great singer were Inconceivable, But she has 
the tasne artistic feeling and entire devotion to 
the pure ideal. She ia a living impersonation of 
the artist conscience, aided by rare native facul- 
ties and rare educational experience*. She is 
gifted alike with sharp, discriminating insight, 
and with unflagging enthusiasm. Some think she 
haa not so much warmth aa critical correctness. 
But she la a woman, large-hearted, loving, full of 
sensibility, as well aa a skilled, clcar-sighte d 
critical musician. Her art is religion to her ; re 
Isles itself to the very ideal end of life. If she 
has not creative genius, if she does not compose, 
if she gives readings, no one can doubt the ferv 
l which she loves her authors, nor the deep 
• joy with which she reproduces them. 
It surely waa a privilege, aad not a shade of 
iaappoinuneot in it, to ailOkrrr and hear aouata- 

wo large-brained artists. They have 
uuch together, sympathize in taste* and 
maintain the same uncompromising 
attitude of loyalty to truth in Art, agree in their 
conceptions of what they play together, are 
equally above all drawbacks of uncertain skill, 
and so are perfectly sure of one another in what 
they undertake. It is rarely that such artist* 
meet in any work. 

Of Joachim's playing one own* first of all it* 
magnetic, searching, quickening quality. It is 
not a violin, but a man that speak*. There is a 
feeling of depth and breadth conveyed in what 
be doe*. lie draw* the largest and most mar- 
rowy tone* out of hi* string* that we have ever 
There I* force of character in every j 
and yet the most subtle, fluid modulation 




t ; it all come* so natu- 
you yield yourself entirely to the 
er think to analyse, to mark just 
is done. It is alike full of paasion and of 
self-possession ; strong emotion aad repose- I 
had beard that Sonata of Tartiui, with the trillo 
dtt diamto, finely played before ; but never di J it 
preaent itself in half so vivid colors as when he 
played it. In Joachim's playing I never thought 



to notice in what particular technical feat* or 
qualities he (hone, or how lie compared in any of 
them with other*. These were all forgotten in 
his music Nor did be, the virtuoso, ever place 
himself between you and the music. Dignity, no- 
depth of feeling, and a certain In- 
tellectual vigor characterized his playing. Bui if 
we are asked, wherein above all he shows the 
master, it is in what may be called contrapuntal 
This is much mure than giving out full 
with the melody; it i* the giving of a dis- 
tinct Individuality to each of the four part* in the 
harmony ; it is the eliciting of a virtual quartet 
from a single violin. This makea bim preemi- 
nently the player of the violin sonata*, prelude* 



indeed, this art he must have learned from his 
deep, close study of lira violin work* of Bach and 
from his earnest penetration into the very spirit of 
Bach, into the very soul of his method. Among 
all violinists, and all virtuosos, Joachim is the 
greatest Bach-ist. That height won, all the rest 
is easily and of course his. 

The only disappointment of this evening waa 
that there was no Bach in the programme. But 
I was easily reconciled, knowing how toon that 
satisfaction was in store for me. The next morn- 
ing we had more long talk together in tlsa artist's i 
room, and then he fulfilled his promise of plaving 
to me Bach's Chacixw, the noblest of all violin 
solos that I had ever yet heard. It waa without 
accompaniment, complete in itself as Bach wrote, 
and, aa Joachim plays it, not to be Improved by 
even Mendelssohn's piano part. How the in- 
filled the room like a great flood of 
of listener and player, 
and how the farmer felt that those whom be will 
never ace on earth again must hear (for what su 
bridges over the gulf between time aad eternity, 
as music that is so true and great ?), it were idle 
to attempt to tell. In that listening I incurred a 
great debt which only a renewed life can pay. 
Visitors cam*) in ; Capellraeister Kletx, Coocert- 
meister Schubert, Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish novelist, and an intelligent, enthusiastic, 
gentlemanly musician, the conductor of the Ton- 
kunstlcr-verein, a social club mostly of accom- 
plished musicians, who compose an orchestra, and 
meet once or twice a week to practice the leas 
known works of Bach, Handel and other old 
writers; and he invited us to the club room in 
the evening to hear so rare a curiosity as a couple 
of the famous Hautboy Concertos of Handel. 
From there I went to the Royal Gallery of Paint- 
ings, and was soon seated in wonder and trans- 
port before the incomparable " Dresden Ma- 
donna" of Raphael Waa it not a work of inapt- 
ration Y The parallel between Raphael aad 
n often drawn. I could not but 

said of hia own music, hero was a work 
it* author'* mind at 
in all its parts, completely 
realized in one fusing instant of geniua at ila fall 
heat It is beauty, loveliness, holinea* itself. 
Was not that a morning to thank God for? The 
CKaeonnt at Bach interpreted by Joachim, and 
the loveliest of all Madonna*, realized by Ra- 
phael I Nor waa that all. 



in numbers, and even better in discipline, than that 
which gave such general satisfaetiun last year. 
Among tbe orchestral work* in contemplation may 
be named the following : 

.N'wmivkasuV*. Haydn, in C I So. S, Rieter-Blede- 
msnn), first time. Beethoven. Sot. 7 and (t Schu- 
mann. "Cologne" (K rial l, Uade in D minor (with 
pianoforte i. Brut time. Berlioz, Symphonic Fantas- 
tkiue, second time. J, K. Paine, " Spring." second 
time. Raff, In O minor, first lime, Symphony by 
Saint- Wns, first lime. Ferd. HUler, " Spring," " first 
tune. 

Orerfure*. 
Mntarl, 
Spullr, ' 



Uluck, "Iphl 



genla" (or "Alceile"). 
Titus. Beethoven. "I-eooore, ' No. 1 
Faust." Mendelssohn, " Meluaina." Seha- 
msnn, " Maufrot" and "Julius Cstwar." Brunett, 
"Wood Xvmyh." And for the first time: Berlioz, 
"Carnaral Komain"; Gold mark. " Pentnesilea"; Hei- 
uoes>. " Hskon Jari " ; Raaxtiil, " Kinz I.e*r." 

JfssttUaneuva. Bach, 1 'sato rale (rum Christmas or- 
atorio. Beethoven, Adagio and Audaote from " Pro- 
metiieiuv" Mendelssohn. Scherzo from the Refor- 
mation symphony, Schumann. Overture, Scherzo aad 
Finale, Kerilos, Marcbe Nis-tnnts, from "L'rjifnnce 
du Christ," second lime. Wagner. "Siegfried Idyll." 
Bennett, prelude and funeral march, from "Abut." 
tirstlime. 11 »■ J — - - 



Dvorak. Sciatic dances, first time. Norbert 
Burgmuller, Andante (with oboe soloi from svmj.bi.ni 
In D, second tints, Liszt, "Orph*ua"(ahurttTmph.uo'i 
poem), first lime. Goetz, Intermezzo from symphony 
in F. Fuchs, serenade, first time. 

Other works may be found desirable and prac- 
ticable as the concert season approaches. Solo 
artists, vocal and Instrumental, will be announced 
In due time. Subscription lists for season tickets, 
with particulars, will be opened early In the autumn. 
Meanwhile, any persons eager to lend assurance to 
the enterprise by aa earlier pledge for tickets have 
only to send in their names to the chairman (12 
Pembcrton square), or to any member of the coin- 
nut lee, as follows : J. S. Dwight, C. C. Perkins, J. 
C. D. Parker, B. J. Lang. 8 B. Schleainger, Charles 
P. Curtis, 8. L. Thorndikr, Augustus Flagg, William 
F. Apthorp, Arthur Foote and George W. Sumner. 

In addition to the above, there will be, pre- 
sumably, another arrics of the popular concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchcatra, nnder Mr. Bern hard 
Liitemann ; and probably Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
no longer tied to Cincinnati, will again organize an 
orchestra to travel through the cities, taking with 
him the Hungarian pianist Joseffy, who by a sudden 
somersault baa vaulted over from the Cbkkering to 
the Steinway instrument. There has 
interviewing and reporting, and even com 
gossip about it in the musical and music trade 
paper* of New York, into which we do not car* to 
enter; but whether Joseffy will ever play upon a 
better piano than those which he ha* used already 
in this city, remain* to be proved. Tbomaa, with 
Joseffy, in the Boston Music Hall, any way, will be 




NEXT SEASON'S ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS. 
The Harvard Musical Association ha 
planned !ta Symphony Concert scheme for next 
son, ami the prospect appear* promising for a bril- 
liantly successful wries of performances. This will 
be the 10th season of the association, aad eight con- 
certs will be given in the Boston M asle Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoons aa follows : Nov. 18, Dec. 1, 1«, Jan. fi, 
20, Feb. 3, 17, March 3. Mr. Carl Zerrahn will conduct 
the concerts, and the orchestra (including Mr. LUv 



PERK1N3 INSTITUTION FOR THE BUND. 
The annual graduation exercises at this world-re- 
nowned hstUUilioa for tbe education of the blind are 
always an occasion of Interest Yesterdsv afternoon 
there assembled an audience which completely filled 
tbe chapel, and which Included several prominent gen- 
tlemen, including tssivernor Uulvfieki and Secretary of 
Add* 



State Addetnaa of Rhode laland, Hon. J. W. Dickinson 
of the State "Board of Kducwtioo, and several ctoncy- 
meo. Tbe chapel was prettily decorated snd the pu- 
pil* occupied tenia facing the audience. The exercise* 
In charge of the superintendent, Mr. Anagnoe, openesl 
with a selection of Instrumental mustr, arranged by 
Mr. Jossvph R Laicise, on* of the graduating class 
Then followed aa essay, "The Growth of Liisyrtv." 
written by Howard Ware, and delivered by I.einuel 
Tltaa. This paper and all that followed were written 
in the direct style which gives peculiar force to the 
work* of the blind essayist After a chorus by male 
voice*, su exercise In physiology, "' 
use of models, was given by Henry I 
H. Wade jierformed upou the orgi 
Kugu* In G Minor" with excellent cB 
beth Hlckle a exercise a poo diamonds furnished a s __ 
derfu: example of the power of memory a great vari- 
ety of farts and figures concerning the celebrated gem* 
of the world being given with accuracy. A deriain*- 
tkin "The Present Tune," waa forcibly given by Arthur 
Hatch, and (he four-part song. " TAiurh, Boys, Laugh," 
by Messrs. Titus, Hammond, Luder and Sirattou, was 
most heartily enjoyed. OeurgeG. Galdth wait explained 
in an interswring way the manufacture of the piano, and 
the delicate ear and careful Instruction necessary to 
qualify a tuner of that instrument William H_ Wade 
eseculed Listi's difficult Rliapwdle Dongroise, No. i, 
w itb delicacy. Aa illustrated exercise in botany by M Is* 
Ellen Hassett wa* well given. The school sang In cho- 



rus a selec 
by Willi* 



;i from K. 
H. Wade, 



aial'a ' 
.» a* del 



Stratum, on the development of civilization, by means 
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briefly bade farewell to th* school In behalf of Ms claas- 
mates, and et pressed the Ir thank, and aiinrerlatlmi tor 
the effort* of teachers snd patron* u( the Institution. 
The exercise* of Ihe graduating clu ckwd » llh the 
•Inning <il liir claw*ong, the words and music of whirh 
were by Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Anajcmis, before introducing Dr. Pnabndy of the 
Board of Trustee*, to conduct the rriuainuig exercise*, 
with a brirf nrehide, presented to the Re* Mr. Photrat 
Ktskeof the I'nited SLxtc. Navr, the tint copv of the 
History of Oreec*, which Ms IllVrality had enabled the 
srbi olti i have printed in raised letter* fur the use of the 
bhnd, Mr Anagitosadded that by mean* of a recent Im- 
iin>veiTwnt in the stereotyping process, buokt for the 
Mined all rem be pnr.li-lied at a coflsidcrahl v lessened ex- 
l-nsc than formerly, and the institution hope, through 
the lilierailly of it* friend, to issue other itandard 
work*. 

Rrr. 1 >r IVnl. idy presented Governor Littlefield 'if 
Rhr<i»- Island, who Vxjirraaod Id* IntereMhn the institu- 
tion, and introduced Hon. J M- Aildeman, Secretary 
of State Th» latier gentleman aitded his cougrntuln- 
tloii* to member* of the graduating tin**, who had been 
able in so great degree to make up the dehVimrv 
caused b< the !>•« of tight. Mr. (loddard of the A<i- 
rrrfiser.Rev. Ueorge A. TUaver. Rev. Mr. Whitlaker, 
Rev. Mr. Matufleld, Dr. Tourjce. John S. Height and 
other* added brief word* of commendation and encour- 
agement to the pupil* in their bard struggle against 
inch formidable orntacke*. 

I)r. lY*b.»ljr, urging the class to aren higher and no- 
bier work In the Iwttj* before them, presented dlplo- 
ina* lo the following named graduate* 

teeorge L\ (ioldthwalt of Lmn. Arthur K Halrh nf 
Wtlton, Me . Joseph H. Lurier'of Worcester, Henry W. 
Stratum of Xew.n*e». Lemuel Tilu. of St. John. X. B , 
William II. Wade of Lawrence. Ellen K. Hick* of 
Charlratown. - TYimx-ryif, Junr 2S. 

A delightful miuicah- wa* given on Thursday 

morning. June 24. at Mr. John (>rth'» rooms. 12 
Weil atrect, with lite following programme : Fifth 
concerto. Beethoven, Mia* Joerphinc Ware and Mr. 
(Irth (two piano*): Pliantasie, Mag Bruch, Mi** 
Ware and Madame Dietrich Strong; Fugue, Rhcin- 
bcrgvr. Mr*. MacKenxie; Song*. Hodman. Mr. C. 
F. Webber; Songs, Schumann. MIm 8. K. Bingham ; 
Symphony, Schumann, Mia* Ware, Madame Strong, 
Mr Mr* Whitney and Orth |two piano* | . Polunaisc, 
IJ*xt, Mr. Ortli; Variatioua, Schumann, Mia* 8- 8. 
Wimlow ami Mr. Ortli (two pianos). The charac- 
ter of the selection* and the brilliancy of the per- 
formance* made thi* musicale especially note- 
worthy. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music gave a 

concert in Union Hall Saturday afternoon. The 
programme consisted of vacal, piano and violin 
solo*, and violin ami cornel duel*, all performed by 
pupil* of the institution. The closing number wa* 
a nocturne and Icnwstlo. for three) violin*, played 
by some twenty-two of the 



w Ith conspicuous lucre**. Mr. Joseph Maas. In the 
air " In native worth," escaped a recall with diffi- 
culty, for his singing, which had been very fine 
throughout, culminated in the dignity and lender- 
new of this air, and the audience tried hard to bring 
the singer bach. The music assigned to Eve, in the 
third part of the oratorio, and taken by Miss Hcnri- 
eite Mason was creditably rendered, but, to quote a 
recent American critique, "her voice eahiUled a 
slight Inaccuracy," especially at the beginning. 
The choruses were conspicuously bright and full, the 
quality nf (lie soprano element being particularly 
rich, and Mr. J. Taylor, the conductor of the 
society, well deserved the hearty congratulations 
which he received from all sides. The organ was 
ably presided over by Mr. Parratt, the well-known 
and popular organist of Magdalen College, so that in 
every feature of the day's performance, not omit- 
ting the audience, which was as large as the theatre 
could hold and as brilliant as even fastidious Ox- 
ford could wish, the society's concert must be 
pronounced a most succctsf ut event of the present 
Commemoration. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 
Oxroao Chivkmitt. — The London Trltynpk't 
correspondent (June SI, describing the Oxford Com- 
memoration, concludes his letter as follows ; — 

The Oxford Philharmonic Society's Commemora- 
tion concert given in the Sheldooian Theatre this 
, was, perhaps, the rmist succemf ul fur many 
When we say that. Instead of the usual can- 
tata and miscellaneous aflrrpart, Haydn's master- 
piece of the Crtntim was selected for performance, 
ami that besides like really strong choruses of the 
society and the powerful co-operation of an old 
Oxford favorite, Herr Hensehel.the servieesof Miss 
I Mr. Joseph Maas and Miss Mason 
that Mr. Taylor conducted in 
hi* beat style, and that the usual bawl, undrr Mr. 
Burnett, played with all its customary brilliance 
and precision, such a result cannot be wondered at. 

The music of the Crratim has been so often 
criticised in your columns that 1 need not follow it 
in detail, but at deserving of especial mention I 
would select the rendering of " With verdure clad," 
by Miss Bailey, who, though rather weak at times in 
some other of her parts, sang here with perfect finish 
and all the splendid compass of her voice. The 
fact that this charming vocalist wa* yesterday 
singing in Utrecht, and crossed the Channel only 
last night, would have sufficed to justify more than 
occasional weakness of voice ; but in this particular 
air, and in the " On mighty wings," she was at her 
very best, and carried with her all the admiration 
of her very critical audience. Herr Hcnschrl wa* 
in grand voice, and gave with splendid feeling lite 
p laaivnale music of "Rolling In foaming billow*," 



Lo*DOst. — This day (Friday), says Figure of June 
10, the public rehearsal far the Handel Festival 
will be held at the Crystal I'alace. and the Festival 
itself will take place on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of next week. This year the Handel Festi- 
val, which wa* established In 1859, will attain its 
majority, while four year* hence English amateurs 
| will have to celebrate the hi -centenary of Handel, 
who was bom at Halle, Upper Saxony, In MUM. 
English amateurs need not to be told how the Fes- 
tival has grown since the preliminary experiment 
projected by the Ute Mr. Bowley in 1867, 

on the centenary of Handel's death in 
Bowley bad not only to form the idea, but 
to work oat the drtails of tlx gigantic experiment 
— building the great orchestra {double the diame- 
ter of the dome of St. Paul'*) and the great organ, 
causing fresh instruments to be constructed, and 
designing the arrangement of teats. Few minds 
could grasp detail, like that of Mr. Bowley. and 
Hie succes* of the Festival was due in the first 
instance to him. The choir of lo50 consisted of 
2800 voices, and the band of 4M players, including 
1*2 first violins, conducted without adventitious aids 
solely by the baton of Sir Michael Costa. The 
orchestra la now slightly reduced, and the chorus 
Ihe true balance being thus, it is hoped. 
The acoustic properties of the Central 
Transept, too, are alto greatly improved, and the 
present Festival promise! to be, both from an art 
and financial point of view, one of the most suc- 
cessful yet held. Outsiders know little of the 
magnitude of ihe details such an enterprise 
demands. To give an idea, in Ihe department of 
the librarian alone, the "parts" for 
orchestra would, If piled one on the 
higher than the Central Transept, and 
to be placed each on Its appointed desk every 
ing of Ihe Festival. The slightest hitch would 
cause disaster, and when the audience walcb that 
enormous body of executant* 
keeping time like clockwork to 
IB- inch wand of the speck in the 
to he Sir Michael Costa, they may imagine the 
trouble and organization necessary to accomplish 
the task. The Handel Festival la ruentially a 
national festival, for the chorus and orchestra are 
drawn from the best voices in nearly 100 town* in 
the United Kingdom. 

The .V«..aA was ihe oratorio for June- 21. and 
/sroe/ fitj Eyfpt for June 2A ; on the 2-1d a selection 
was aung from .Safttxsw, jiei» ttasf Galalm, Ala- 
undrr' i AVosf, and other works. 

The special attraction which sufficed to fill 

every seat at the final Richler concert on Monday, 
was indisputably the choral tymphony of Beet- 
hoven. The performance of the Mozart symphony 
in CS minor wa* a mistake, for with to great a body 
of strings the not very excellent wind of the Richler 
orchestra could not fail to be swamped. The Intro- 
duction and dralh-scene from " Tristan und Isolde " 
was, of course, a repetition from a previous concert, 
but the marveloutly delicate performance made it 



a newer work. When, however, after a brief inter- 
vat, Herr Richler took up the baton, and without a 
•core before him commenced the direction of the 
choral tymphony, it was obvloua that thit was to 
be the crowning point of a fine aeries of concert*. 
As la not unutual with Herr Richler, the perform- 
ance of the first movement wa* a partial diaap- 
pointmrnt, and amateurs have heard equally line, 
and perhaps superior, renderings at the Crystal 
Palace under Mr. Manna, and at the Viarxt-Louia 
concerts under Mr. Writt Hill. But from thi* 
point there was a steady increase of excellence. 
The achcrxo, and especially the trio, were admir- 
able, while the slow movement offered one of the 
most beautiful reading* of Beethoven's music Herr 
Kichtcrhas given us. The special clearness of the 
parts in Ihe recitative did not escape notice , and, 
indeed, in Out and the two preceding section* there 
were many beautiful effects gained by nuancti 
which were quite new to many of the audience. 
It was, however, reserved for the vocal movement 
to show Herr Rirhter at hi* greatest. Rarely in 
London 1* the final section of the work performed 
in any other than a slovenly manner, and, indeed, 
it Is, owing to difficulties which are often thought 
well-nigh Insuperable, not unseldom omitted alto- 
gether. The four soloists — Mi»*e* Friedlinder and 
Hohenachltd, Messrs. Candldus and Henachel — 
indeed, were somewhat overweighted by the trying 
nature of the music, and the tenor and the soprano, 
both excellent artists in their special line, obviously 
found the choral symphony beyond their capabili- 
ties. The fine chorus of 2190 voices, however, had 
been well selected and thoroughly trained by Herr 
Theodore Frantren.and they uniied with the orches- 
tra in giving such a rendition of the final move- 
ment as few London audiences have .heard. The 
bald and often silly English translation waa very 
wisely abandoned, and the vocal parts were sung 
to Ihe original text of Schiller. Every amateur it 
aware of the terribly trying character of the choral 
parts, and the manner in which they were per- 
formed by Herr Frnnlxcn's choir waa worthy of all 



the choral symphony had been 
heard in London since Berliot conducted it at the 
New Philharmonic concert in ISol, and It certainly 
ha* not been so magnificently rendered within the 
memory of the large majority of those who were 
present on Monday. The choral tymphony was a 

000 

The detjut of the riling ton of the 

Sim* Reeves waa a topic which 1 
gnro, June 19) would i 
Inlerett. It was in one of Mr. 
We copy at fallow* | 

When young Mr. Herbert Reeve, stepped for the 
first Unit in hit lift, upon a public platform at St. 
James' Hall on Saturday, he was naturally received 
• Ith a roar of welcome Tlvere was something su peco- 
ca! early tolled to Kugllah taste, in the spectacle ol a 
great and |io)ifllar tenor — wrll-nlgb uaty year* ot **;• 
and -ho hW been more than thirty year, an honored 
representative of hi. art -In Hi* autumn of hi* lift be- 
ns It were, hi* beloved ton aa a legaet to the 
It 




public he ha* served 
Reeve, had been the 



Mill have been a* heartily cheered fur hi* father • 
HI* friend* -and there waa not a member of 
vast audience who was not Mr. Sim. Reeve* friend 
or admirer — were aware that the peculiarly nervous 
teni|ienuneat of the lather had been toraly tried In ex- 
bertalioa ol hi* tou t debut. Sleep, we know, had been 
banuhed from hi* father' a eyea for nlghla before the 
afternoon of the eventful dav, aad If it had been iieree- 
«rj that Sim* Reeves •hould throw hi* torttlne and the 
high popularity which have rewarded hia labor of yeara 
Into the *cale to assure hi* *on** turret*, fhe sacrifice 
would have been cheerfully and gladly accorded. Hap- 
pily, nothing of the sort w'as needed, and Mr. Herbert 
Reeves, fur what a young artist of twentv-twa ran pre- 
tend to be, can very easily afford to throw aaide all 
considerations of parentage, and to stand as aa artist 
before the public on hit own merit*. Hit first appear- 
ance on the platform bore trace* of a mother's rare and 
a father's example: two benefit* and virtues which 
must always enlist the deepest si m|*vthtc« of a British 
audience. The dreaa, the per»on*J appearance, the 
bow, first to the audience and then to the orchestra, 
the well-known Sim* Reeves pose, the holding of Ihe 
inert of music la the exact tint of the amisssna of the 
sound from the throat, and the carina* wag nf the head 
which everybody who has ever heard hit father will 
readily recollect, all recalled Mr. Sunt Reeves as we 
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hare no long known htm. Mr Herbert Reeve* first 
aangth* trlilal air, "Alma S-wvc." fiotn Hon'rcitis 
hnppl'.i forgotten ■.infra, " Maria di Rohan." produced 
at I'ovetit Ganlrit Id \W; ami. un>J<-r the cmid-i. lor- 
► litt- -jf Mr Arthur Solivnn. hi? ™ sub«-.j<ientl> bc-inl 
lo far better effect in the »ir. " Refrain lliy Vole* from 
Weeping," frotu the soinnolrsccnt oratorio "The Light 
of Ihe World," and U> Mill twltcr advantage in the " Ave 
Haiti" of S-hubcrt, conducted by Mr. Gang. To ex- 
pect a matured voir* from a voung gentleman of twrn- 
Vr of the 



I 



tv-lwo would, rverT member of the nudinicr frit bo 
too exacting At present, indeed, the voice of Mr Her- 
bert Km-v»* l» that of a very light tenor, Incajwb'c yet 
of declamation or power, »n>t Ju*l fitted for tho miml.- 
H« was, alter he left the can' of hlii 
- placed under Mr Sims 




distinctly traceahle In the M> le of the eon that it is dif- 
ficult to"bcUevr he ever had anv other pnifcsaor. We 
hare In Mr. Herbert Kenvna the a-imc purity ol phras- 
ing which has ever eharai tcrljcd Kims Hwivei, the name 
keen ear for correct Intonation, the same fnulilcs* »ys- 
tem of emission, and the fame lovely quality of voice 
which, In year* fine b; , rendered Sim* Reeve* au Kug- 
Ilftfi art in distinguished even anions the Itallau*. There 
were old eoncert-gtser* among the audience who stoutly 
ed that. In hie early yearn, the voice of the father 
R stronger than that of the son la now ; and that 
and power came with maturity. That this frenk 
of nature will be repeated in the ease of Mr. Herl-ert 
kecves will be hoped by all wbo respect hia father. In 
the meantime. It la satisfactory to know that bin organ 
— at present the organ of Mm* Reeves at half jsMvcr — 
will he watched and nurtured with a ■jiwi'l care, and 
llutt, until hi* voire attain* It* full development, he 
w II! not he larmiltod to attempt task* w hich are beyond 
his strength. 

Pari* — We ate Indebted to the MuMrintis gUancr 
of the Jf«««>( HWd iLondoul, for the following 
■'.Scrap*-: 

At the Opera, the ballet of .S'v/r.o. with It* charming 
music .lightly touched up by M Dclibe*. ha* been re. 
vlvsd, M ile Sangnlli making her rojippoaranre, after a 
ciwldcnihlr ahscnic, in her origin*: jiart. What with 
ll.-r dancing and the charming more, the rcilval has 
prov.id a trump card. ... A new Valentin.*.. Madame 
Monlatba, baa made her Mb»t In U* //«»«en«f», 
Though eairrinclv nervous she made a favorable 
imprc-ekin, which she strengthened at a eecoud prr- 

formance In order to vnrv hie somewhat limited 

repertory, M. Vancorbeil rewoived to give a scrim of 



■ I 



repertory, > 

Historical i oncerta, hat the wrtVv will prntanly not he 
n long one. The realization of hi* project has cost him 
a vast deal of money ami trouble, with little prosjiect 
of an adequate reiufn. A considerable sura was s|i»nt 
In rr-airanglng the stage, with the sole result of prov- 
ing the bad acimstlc i|U*IIUe* ■•! M. Gamier'* brilliant 
luuiae. ami the r»p*Ttiue»i was abandoned as a had 
Job, the gentlemen of the onheslra re-occupy In*; their 
usual place* The programme of the first concert 
included piece* from Lulli's Alcrtft (16741; Rauicau'a 
/Vfc* H'llrht (Vt.tM; Cluck s /(ifiioCnie en TtUuUt 
(ITTmi; Gn-try's JnncreoM 1 1T1«T :>; and Kosslni's M«iw 
(ItCii The second part of the concert was devoted 
entln-lvto #Vi Yirr</r, a sacred leeend In four parta, 
words "by M. tirandmougin, music by M. ,1. Massenet, 
the four*(Mtrta lielnj entitb*!, respectively : "l.'Anon- 
ciallon," '• Lea Norea de Cans." •• Le I'alvalre," and 
"L'Aasomption." I'linugfa tbe merits of the new work 
were duly appreciated, the general opiuiim»ui that a 
theatre is not the place for music of this description, 
ami the public were much more interested in the mun- 
dane composition* which preceded. If this was evident 
at tbe Ant concert. It was still more an at tbe aecond, 
and Uie chancea aretliat M. Vaueorheil wil! ■(iiletly and 
nnickly return If his ordinary cla*a of entertaluincnt 
and hurry on the pn»loet*on of Ac f 'onife Ory, which 
has lieen in preparation for a 4v>nslderahle twrii 
other work now in rehesiraal is 'Vviffai — 
Mile Kdith I'joqi will make her 4ib 
M. Carvwllio has r*een doing well at t 
returns for April were 17A,U0(I franci 
rereiiits were to match . Ttie nnt t 
■m of Jmn ilr Xlrrlln broils 
fram-s. On the other ham), M ( 
are very heavv. no lea* titan I'Jti.ti 
"irn'spective of author's fee* and the dcot <f>-# pone rrs 
as well aa the outlay for new work* and rei Ivala of ohl 
ones, such aa Lr Jfrtminn .Voir, for ilsstnnre. which has 
Is^etl put upon tbe stage w ith the greatest care, and 
with a ploiu restitution of the original teit and score. 
Mile. l*aac especially distinguished herself as Angele, 
the character "created" by Madame liamorean in 
litll. Thb young lady, who has t«een gradually be- 
coming more and more popular, never appeared to 
greater advanta^w. Tbe repreaventativea of the other 
personages, also, were entitled to high praise. ... A new 
onenvrt comic opera. La eVc, wonls by M. Feuillel. 
music bv M, Henierv. organist at Stint-lyi, is in r»- 
hrannl . so Is Lt Siaiutt, by MM. Duhreull. and I'nirt; 
and L'ArHfmr Mt'lrrin b> MM IVIae and Monselet. 
Oofgafr Jrenlirre, by MM. .silveatreand havyl, mnslc 
by M. riulraud. will he the first novelty ne»t winter. 
It will be sviceeeiied by Lttl-'mtff Ifafmunn by MM. 
Barbter and Oflenhach. and then will come probablv 
an opera as yet to be written bv M. Delihea. The book 
bv MM Gondlnet and fiille, has for Its principal prr- 
t the well-known Jacnnea Callot, the great delin- 
S'mimiisin. . . Madam* Engnli lias left the 
nd will soon Mart for Moscow, M.vdnmc 
. itho succeeded ber aa Meala In /WJ et 1'irvfnM 
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at the Theatrevl.yrinue, la engaged in her nlaee. . . . 
Ib'isMtin^ his exjierunfnt of last vear, M. Leniy, the 
terMHT-iikannger, k** <ij*ii«*I ihe Theatre du t'h.iteau- 
■l - Kau with W/ttMil Wt This Is to be followed by /> 
JJfjhMI jiftrl* arel y v ,i A'anciioNiier/e, lie has a gi-*l 
company mid deaervew to Hirreed. . . . The fine An 
Sub-Conunittee's retsirt has. after ci.|i»ld> lul le <lhH-u*- 
sion. lieen adopttil In the Genentiroinmltiee.aivl will 
be laid Hefore tbe fluimlier. It propoM-s to tuaiiitaln 
nunl granU made to the t>|wm aiid the Uperu. 
uc. smu.uij 



record nf his life and the teatlmooT so ample 1 

aince his death nut in the clearest lUilit ma a \- ry 
earlv n;e his inrlinatiiHi towards music ««■ deter- 
mined and Irrwislible. The gooil Indv and well-known 
voi-allal, Mme. Krebs. wbo a.lo|wed him on the death 
ol hi* mother. Mme. Mii-dke, and whnae name he look, 
de-tined him for the ].ulpit. But aa with manv an- 
other born mushian. so with Krebs. He gravitated 
into the profession of the art divine as l.v a natural 



ComsQur, luu.uuaud .tii.mai franca resrH-ctivelv. A 
sum of 10,t«l Irani-* U set down for the installation of 
the library ol the Opera in the pavilion originally dea- 
tlned for the "bewfof the Mat. " I. e., Ka|«kMHi III. 
Hie colleviioo of models of eceuery which tlgiinsl In 
the Kihlbition ol 1H7H, .Ul beaddedto the library, awl 
the whole open to the public. The 3»,<M! fran>. for 
the Pasdeloup and the lfj.inj for Ihe Colonne Concert, 
are continued. . . . Tbe " Festival" orgnniicd for tbe 
beneht i f M I'hsdeloup al the Tnicadero was a grand 
affair. The hug*- building was crammed with an im- 
mense concourse, anxioua to snow how much they es- 
teemed the founder of Uie Concert IVipiilalrea, In honor 
of whom Madame FVlee Peine*, win) tcit so jsrema- 
titrely the 0(s'h% where she w:w •otliumphAlit, and M. 
Alan!, emerged fnim Iheir tetirement cmce more Ui 
delight Hie public. Kaure, too, so seldom, alaa, now 
heard in Paris, was there, and at hi* best. SL Unit, 
miuit presided at t'avatllc-t'oH s inncutficent organ, and 
held tbe rami audience enraptured by. hi* mastery over 
the king of insti amenta. MM. doiincst, keyer, lleli- 
b*5*. tiisianl, liiilraud, J*mcl*-re*, nud l„vlo swi-lleil the , 
ranks of volunteers In tlie gissl cause, each conducting | 
A composition of his own.. . Writing to /> ,VC«esl cef, a 
Vielllanl " kivs ; Madame Malilirau w;v»celehrated 
the moment she came out, and instantly pmcUimcd 
without a rival. I recollect thai, one evening, having I 
promised her services at a concert given by an artist: 
In distrea*. she came late. On arriv ing, nil out of 
brenth. she excused berseil by stating tttat she had tlrst , 
to apfienr at a parti given bv the Iiuc d'Orhans {this 
was previous p> July, IMltiip. after live concert she | 
handivl n small purse to tlx- lady for whose benefit the 
concert was oryanlr**!: "My dear,' she anid. 'this 
Iwlimg* to you. since I promised you my evening. It 
is what the line d' Orleans gaie no.' Tbe small pnrwe 
was opened ; it contained three hundred francs in 
gold! ... Xow-a-day*. It is said, an Israclitish luinjter, 
who i« not only rich, but llls'rat and rharltahle, gives 
Madame Pattl ten L«nk leites, of a thousand fraiers [ 
each, to sing at a |m.ny In his house Artists most 
have greatly gone up in merit during the last fifty 
years, or money must have gone down very much in 
value. . . . Chopin's monument in IVre-hi-t Laiee was 
ent-ted in IM9 by a sutiecriptkjn among his friends. 
Tbcwe who undertook the care of it are dead, and an 
appeal has hern made to tbe surviving friend* and to 
the admirer* of the div-eaaed fihr funds to ensure the 
preacrvation of his tomb The Princess Man-*-line 
Caartoryskl, tbe lianmew* Nathaniel de Kollvx-hlld, 
Prince Ladislaa Cnrt-iryski, MM. C. Dubois, A. 
d'Kli-hlal. Kranchoiume. and I'll, tlaiard have fonned 
themsehe* into a committee to receive sulKM-riMions. 
Tbe amount of eachsahs-rri|Aion is limited to 20 francs. 
[,... M il Krauss haa been decorated with tbe Crows ol 
\'eiuu*'la; *he was already all ''O.Hcier d'Academle" 
here, i . M, Victor Masoc, thei-onitaoerol fait! el I 'if- 
; rfintr, Is busy at St tlermalns on fits new score, ( Veo- 
i pott-e. . . . M'lle Marimim has returned here fn>m 
America. ... A petition la In ouirae ol signature lo the 
licptllirs of tbe Seine begging them to ol taiiia go* eni 

! incut grant lor a h .|wilar Opera Madame Pause 

1 ron has presented the libran- ol the ConservaUiey with 
ores, dating " 



law, and at twenty-three years ol age found himself 
mcwlcal director ol the Hamburg Theatre. In that 
post he remained until lHfjn. meanwhile using the colo- 
r's pen as Industriously as the condiirtor'e hit 




of rapellmeisler at the llVnal 
Chai'iel and Opera, remniing then to the Catholic 
Cathedral, to tbe service of which be devratod his w hole 
energlni. His Dresden i <snod was proline in work* for 
the pwnoftme.Vuif?*. and church music no small pro- 
nortton ol which obtained more than h«il remgnition. 
Herr Krelia's first wile having died at Hamburg, he 
contracted a second marriage wam after his rem >.nl 
t» Dnsslen. his choice fallln; npon Mile. Akiysla 
Mti haleel. one of the court singers. This lady became 
the mother of the Marie Krebs v llhe pianist, who 
visited America some years ago L whom a German 
pa|ier has just descrilted as the " gresxteat pride and 
joy " of the worthy capellmdster'a life- 
■ 

Ml'SICAL COKHKSPOXDENCIv. 
Arooita, K. Y., Jfxr 21. — The Thlrty-ltfih iCom- 
meneement I Concert at Wells College look place June 
It, under the direction ol Mr. Mm Pluttl. We give 

the l 



I. Trio : " Calm Is Uie g laasy oeeaa,'' 

eisso."! ..... 

V ..... A. A uvea, X. PnlUbusis, 

J. Valae Caprice, < sj.. II* 

y ... Stores. 
J. «, ''Thiwi'rt Like a lively FVuwer," 
I. IXsditntloa. 
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century. Beeldew scores by .lomcill, riani. Tanhi. 
Martini. lvir|»ira ami Satlatll. Ihe 
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a. n. Slumber Song 

Who Is tty trla '.' Schubert. 

Miss Nettie Pettibotie. 
ft. Capricelo in It minor, ■ 'p .'J . Mendelssohn, 

llano ptluo. Miss Sbep.nl. 

1. Concerto In K nilnor, Knmsnce.l . Cliopln. 

Piano I'rlmo Miss Uoldamlth. 

2. Concerto In tl minor, i Prestoi Mendelssohn. 

Piano primo Miss Keieiall. 
.V Davatlna: " AlUerugh a cloud o'ersproad the 

nnavsssi." ( r"nj*u "/'<T*e-»«./i. -) . Weber. 

MLss Agm-s / 




Miss Xsllle 1 
9. n. Slmnle r SCwig, ifnuu Ml* 
e. Jtost Soog , Jf . 

• Absent. 

The Department of Music ol Wclbi College close* 
with this concert It* most successful year. We learn 
that during the year twelve concert* hare been given 
by the teacher* and artiste fnun elaew here Mr W. H. 
.Sherwood look port in three concert*. Mr. Piutti ha* 
delivered twenly*lgbt musical lectures. This College 
enjoys a wide popularity, partly for its musical work, 
as shown bv the large number of pupil* from all part* 
of I 



Coloowic. — A* H began, so It continued, a great 
socctwe, Ihe Festival of the Lower Rhine. One ol the 
principal feature* of the second day wa» the perform- 
ance ol Schumann's A Minor Concerto by Mme. Schu- 
mann. When she concluded, the audience hurst onl 
Into n hurricane of applause, and the orchestra gav e a 
" Tusrh,'' or tiourislL Another attraction was Ferdi- 
nand Htller's reniarknlile cantata, /lie .VocAjf, one of 
the tu*ist effective and mo*t inspired work* the vener- 
able master ever wrote. It produced as "deep an im- 
pression at this FeMtivai a* it did on its first production 
eighteen years ago. The composer received an " ova- 
tion," one factor In which was tbe presentation to him 
of two laurel wreath*. The programme Ire-hided. *l«o 
another cantata: Bach's " Iflngatcanlale." or " Whit- 
suntide Cantata,*' and Beethoven's Eighth Symphony. 
On the thlnl day, hall tbe programme was. as usual, 
devoted to the solo artiste, and Joachim achieved a tri- 
umph bv his magnificent rendering of BeethovcB'a Vio- 
lin Concerto. - forr, teud. Afu*. Horfd. 



PngsriRw. — Carl August Kreb*, the well-kiiown 
rapellmeisler. died here on May Id, at the ripe age 
of seventy -*ix, honured by all musical Geniiaiijr. 
The Miuieal World (I*oadunl says of hini : 

The career ol Herr Krelie, if neither brilliant nor 
romnntic, was that of a man devoted heart and soul lo 
Use work he undertook. His was mit the world-wide 
mission ol a Beethoven « a Moiart. Bui with what 
auceeee he labored In a more reetrlctevl sphere, Hie 



Milwaukee, W|» , .lus« 19. — The Arion Clnb ha* 
jnM glv»"h It* fourth concert of the season. The pro- 
gramme ought lo have been Kiijuh entire; lent bad 
management, and singular perversity of view on Mr. 
Tomlins's part, resulted Brat In repeated change* of 
lime lu rehear*.:, and finally in a 
up of one-half of Wl/a* and aooie 
aclectiouB from the Creirffolt, Moreover, a rerie* of 
accident* disabled three out of the four aoloists en- 
gaged, and prevented the use of an orchestra, so thai a 
complete failure was feared. However, the »lnger* 
were an Iheir mettle, Mr. Tomlln* braced ap for a rig. 
omit* effort, and the rhoniaes went well, on the whose. 
Mr* Carrtngton wan the principal soloist, and .coun- 
ted herself noblv. Mr Knorr and Mr*. Haydcndld 
creditable work Mr Tomlln. blnuclf sang Ihe part 

Vononetor Bach haa ' 
Sehllu's I "ark I have no programme*. 

I append the closing programme of the Milwaukee 
College Musical Department, where Mr. J*i«M C. Fill- 
more b In charge ; 
I. Sonata lb C major. rAUegro avod* 
dante eanul'ils, Allegretto.) 

MlmG.-«glana Paine. 

Z. Arabesnue, Op. 1«. 8ch 

Ml** Carrie J. Smith. 

1 Because 

Mis* Orelle 
I. Silver Spring ... 

Mi** Ann*C 

y CMcade 

Ml** . ... in- Pain*. 

ft. Sptmung Song 
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BOSTON, JULY tf, fUo, 

Knterod at the INwt < iflrW at Boston as secmd-cIsM nintter. 



;tr...ey wril/ru/.r llu J<mr*,it. 



Sy Hoi (IHroX, WlFKI.IN * Co., 
I 1 »«i*rW f.ryn„. 
far ml, in An tUlil.-F-*) 1 >l u, .» IC.«r firrwr. A. 

Will jams & I-.., jli •.„/..« Shwl, A. K. )>.m.i.l, 

rt, M «.*.« 9 /i... Xrr.l, „»,.' f.„ far l-.kMrr, in .Vnr IWi 
(•.V A. Hill STASO. ,!«., « l'««>u .V V ».irv, .!».| lloruHTnM, 
Mimas a cj... „ ,»**•»■ /> too., is rkiMt,J.u, l 7 W. H. 
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THE MI SU AL VERSION'S OF 
GOETHE'S " EAl'ST," 



IV.-TIIK "FAtST" OF KPIMIH. 
Spohr's /ViMjf has long continued pOJNllBT 
in Germany; this gives it a right to our at- 
tention, although it is in no way a translation 
of the masterpiece of Giethc. Thin opera 
has nothing of Faiut liesides the name ; the 
author of the poem (lihretto), who has pru- 
dently concealed hi* name, has onlv borrowed 
from the wavier two of hi» jicrsonagcs, Kaust 
ami the demon, to laiineh them on a *eries of 
adventures now of the most absurd, and now 
of the most naive, purely of his own inven- 
tion. We will presently give the reader an 
idea of them ; let it suffice for the moment 
to know, that in this drama there is no Mar- 
guerite. 

However it may he with the |>oem, we owe 
it to the musiciau'to study hi- work seriously ; 
it merits it in all regards, once for all setting 
aside this fallacious title. Hy the date of it* 
representation, the work of Spohr U hut the 
third of the operas which have been inspired 
hy Goethe's |>oein. or which have decorated 
themselves with the name of his hero; but it 
is the second in (he onler of conception. 
Written at Vienna in 1X1 I. the very year in 
which Joseph Straus* brought out bis Lift and 
Actions of Faust, Spobr's opera was suc- 
cessfully represented at Krancfort in I. SIM. 
From that time it has maintained itself for 
more than thirty years in the repertoire of 
the great theatres of Germany, without any 
loss of public favor. It wa* played with 
especial suco^s at Berlin, where the cele- 
brated singer Dcvricnl shone in the part of 
Faust, and at l»udon. where the author went 
to direct the execution of the work in 
Finally in 1830, France was permitted to 
this much vaunted work ; the German opera 
troupe directed by Koeckel, which came to 
give performances at Paris, in the snlle Favart, 
played on the 20lhof April the Fatal of S|K>hr. 

Hut it is necessary to know the drama be- 
fore speaking of the music. Faust, rejuve- 
nated, enriched, has long been enjoying the 
advantages which his compact with the devil 
has procured him. Hut, like grand seigniors 
and kings, he suffers ennui. MephisUiplieles, 
on his part, is tired of being the lacquey of 
his slave, and, to hasten his ruin, he inveigles 
him in adventure* which may draw him into 
crime. Enter Faust : he comes from a ball 
aud is thinking of Koschcn, a young peasant 
girl with whom be is enamored. Soon he 
carries her off, swears love and fidelity to 



her in a duo, of which the situation is the 
same as that of " La ci darem la mano" in 
Am (liuranni. The jeweller Franz, a regu- 
lar Masetto, arrives in force, anil, sword in 
hand, reclaims his affianced bride. Mephis- 
topheles conceals her from all eyes ; Faust 
and bis friends escape by a trap door, to the 
great disappointment of the jeweller aud his 
companions. Hoschen remains in the hands 
of the devil, who restores her, to all appear- 
ances, to Franz, since it is with him that we 
find her again aftcrwanls. The scene changes 
and transport* us to the castle of Gulf, a 
brutal and discourteous lord, who holds in 
captivity the beautiful Kunigunde, and threat- 
ens to employ all means with her to obtain 
the gratification of hi* amorous passion. 
Itcsislaticc of Kunigunde, rage of Gulf; the 
scene changes, and we see a forest where 
Count Hugo sings a cuvatina, after the man- 
ner of an harangue, to engage his soldiers to 
deliver Kunigunde, whom he wishes to marry. 
Kiischon reap|H'ars with Franz ; Mcphisto- 
pheles puts them to sleep aud carries them off. 
making the grassy batik on which they are 
seated move away. We am before (be strong- j 
hold of Gulf. Faust and the Devil meet 
Ilu^o: the Count accepts their services, and 
they assault the citadel, which crumbles to 
pieces. Kuuigunde is saved, but Gulf still 
lives ; the demon get* possession of him aud 
casts him into the lire that consumes his castle. 
' The second act open* with a chorus of 
witches ; Faust comes to consult theru and 
demands of them a love philter. The next 
scene passes before, the church where Count 
Hugo is married with Kunigunde; we hear 
the religious chants; Franz aud Hosehen are 
still together in spite of the artifices of a 
maladroit imp. The wedding procession 
passes ; Faust is invited, Uoschcn complains 
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to the ball offered by Hugo. All the nobility 
of the neighborhood is assembled at this fete. 
In the midst of the ball Mephistophcles reveals 
to the Count the culpable enterprises of Faust, 
and shows him at the knees of Kuuigunde. 
The seducer offers to the lady the love potion 
which he has reeeiv.-d from the witches. 
Kunigunde wishes to defend horsclf; but the 
poison glide* into her veins. . . . Hugo draws 
his sword. Kaust put* himself on guard, they 
cross blades, Hugo falls mortally wounded, 
Mephistophcles has turned his sword aside. 
It were useless to point out the resemblance 
of this scene, which terminates the second 
act, with that of Don Juan. Faust escapes 
the anger of the Count's friends, hut he 
becomes a prey to remorse ! Uiischen, in 
despair, throws herself into the river ; Kuni- 
gunde seeks to poniard her seducer, Mephis- 
tophele* arrests her hand, and, seizing Faust 
by the hair, drags him down to hell. — Such 
is the beautiful poem upon which Spohr ha» 
not feared to write his music; this ingenious 
imbroglio is after the fashion of the German 
poet, C. Ilernard. 

In spite of the epithet which he has given 
it, this work of Spohr has nothing of the 
romantic. The music of the German master, 
in general not very melodious, and of very 
closely interwoven harmony in the vocal parts 



as well as in the orchestra, is full of cla s'c, 
even of scholastic ionus, and of the tuurs d» 
chant in use in the last century. 

This opera liegin* with a learnedly-written 
overture, which would requite a fulmiualing 
execution to produce much effect. Toward 
the middle is found an Andante, of which the 
entrances in imitation are not wanting in ele- 
gance; but the whole piece has a character 
more instrumental (han dramatic. The intro- 
ductory duo between Faust and the 
preceded by recitatives in the Italian ma 
and so written by .Spohr liimseK. docs not 
mark the outline of the person* very strongly ; 
at all events, it i* a general reproach to Spohr 
that he has not known how to give the demon 
a different color from the other roles. The 
love duo between Faust and Itoschcu U of an 
expressive melody ; the doctor would soon 
seduce the heart of tbe young girl, did not 
the jealous Franz arrive with his friends and 
defy bis rival. This scene is treated with 
great tire and vigor. 

The following tableau transports ua to the 
easlle of Gulf. The air of the captive Kuni- 
gunde U graceful at its liegiuning, and the 
agitato includes a good movement of the 
orchestra. The air which Hugo sings to 
exhort his partisans to deliver his beloved 
forms the counterpart of the preceding scene ; 
it i* written with chorus**, aud begins largely, 
but the passage in roulades which concludes it 
is of a superannuated taste. The trio which 
follow., between Kiischen, Franz and Mephis- 
tophcles, is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of tiie score ; the dialogue of the two lovera 
is gracefully accompanied by a violin passage, 
interrupted by languishing sighs of the oboe. 
The line phrase of the devil evoking sleep 
detaches itself upon a soft rustling of the 
orchestra 1 the lovers yield to the power of 
the demon, and fall asleep; all is hushed, 
the thousand sounds of night are lost in 
space. The finale of the first act is an im- 
portant page, which does not lack brilliancy ; 
accordingly, it produce* much effect when the 
work is performed in Paris. 

The whole scene of witchcraft which opens 
the second act is of good color. The witches' 
chorus has sufficient originality, and the alter- 
nation of the melody from 2-4 to triple meas- 
ure lias something strange and fantastical. 
In the following tableau we are before the 
church where is celebrated the marriuge of 
Count Hugo and Kunigunde. The religious 
chorus, in imitation of the Protestant chorals, 
has a beautiful effect. The youug Koschcn 
then sings a cavatina in G minor, of an ele- 
gant form and of a harmony full of delicacy. 

The air of Faust which follows contain* a 
lieautiful phrase : " Ma di Hosa il dolce 
aniorc," but it soon plunges into a series of 
roulades altogether unseasonable. Spohr, as 
afterwards Schumann, has written the part of 
Faust for tbe baritone voice. So far, nothing 
could be better; the timbre of the baritone is 
as well suited as that of the tenor to the char- 
acter of the role; but it seems singularly 
exaggerated to let it roll down to Bftat, below 
tht bass Haff.* Schumann, on the contrary, 
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I how to guard against thU rock. The 
great scene of the ball ha* only half 
the dialog 
Hugo and his wife, U tender and Ian- 
guishing; the cUiice air* are graceful ; but the 
final catastrophe, the defiance of Hugo and 
his duel with Fault, are not rendered to a 
sufficiently impressive manner. The part of 
the devil is not put in strong enough relief; 
he acts no more ; he sings a part ; he does 
not seem to direct this scene of murder with 
laughter and sarcasm on his lips; he is no 
more the demon. 

One may bring the same reproach against 
Mophistophclc* sings after this 
) 1 it is diabolical in intonation and 
in construction, but it is not so in character. 
There are yet fine accents in the finale, touch- 
ing phrase* — tRat of Bftschen among others : 
« Chi l'amato ben m'addita ? " But the author 
has not met with the powerful inspiration 
necessary to retrace in music the ruin of 
Faust — the eternal loss of the man who has 
given himself to the Evil One. 

Such, sketched in rough outline, is this 
work, which, for a long time, was the only 
opera of Kaust known and admired. It is 
interesting to study. Of a melody often a 
little short and devoid of originality, of a 
very curiously-wrought, sometimes too learned 
harmony, this opera addresses itself more to 
the erudite in music than to the mass of the 
public. Nor is it exempt from a fault with 
which the author ha* often 
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note of the melody. The Fatut of Spohr is 
anterior to D*r Freytchutz by eight years, 
and yet there exist* between these two works 
a family resemblance, which can only be ex- 
plained by the taste for novel combinations 
which Spohr, like Weber, pleased himself 
with trying. 

To judge it in a word, Fatut is the work of 
an artist whose temperament and faculties 
were much leas suited to the theatre than to 
instrumental music, to the symphony. In 
fact, although it contain* some fine pages, his 
in general is devoid of dim, of con- 
. of variety, of what give* life to music, 
i all, to dramatic music And yet 
Fmut is, with Jtuonda, the beat lyrical work 
which he ha* produced. 

"Faiutt grand subject, worthy to inspire 
a Germanic muse," wrote Ft 1 lis, at the time 
of it* representation in Paris. " But Fmut, 
for the French, i* the work of Goethe, with 
it* beauties, its defect*, the vagueness of its 
style, and the exaggeration of its ideas. The 
characters so strongly traced, the situations 
so interesting, although improbable, which 
distinguish this creation, are what one desires 
to see upon the stage, Unfortunately, noth- 
ing of all this i* found in the formless libretto 
of which Spohr has written the 
Only a very strong music 
against the disadvantages of such a 
unhappily I am forced to avow that that of 
Fautt is not what waa needed. It ha* not 
justified the high reputation of it* author, and 




I have difficulty to persuade myself that this 
is the work of which I have read ho many 
An I do not believe that the 
e in question is one of 
novelty in kind, whose subtle 
and audacities demand time to 
comprehended | for, beyond a few modula- 
tions which are too precipitate, nothing is 
more simple or less new than this music. 
From an artist like Spohr, accustomed to 
manage instrumental masses, and of whom I 
have heard in London a symphony full of 
beautiful effects, I hoped for a vigorous over- 
ture, analogous to the nature of the subject, 
and I only feared to find some Germanisms a 
little too bold ; instead of that, I have heard 
a symphony in the ancient manner, of a style 
more gay than sombre, filled with well-worn 
formulas, and which one would have taken 
for the overture of an opera bouffe, if the 
title of the work had not been upon the play- 
bill. . . In short, Fautt has not justified the 
hopes to which it bad given rise." 

On the other hand, Mendelssohn, arriving 
the next year at Paris, and, pressed by his 
father to choose a French opera libretto, in 
the want of a German poem such as he would 
have liked, replied to him, in hi* letter of 
Nov. 19, 1831 : ". . . . The success which 
these subjects (La Afuette and GuUlaume Tell) 
have throughout all Germany is not owing to 
the fact that they are good or dramatic, for 
TiU ia neither the one nor the' 
I but it i» because they come from Paris 
e. Assuredly if there is 
a road to take to be appreciated in Germany, 
it is that which pa*ses through Pari* and Lon- 
don ; yet it i* not the only one, a* is proved 
not only by all of Weber, but by Spohr himself, 
whose Faust is now placed here in the rank 
of classical music, and will be given the next 
season at the Grand Opera of London. . . ■" 
A few years after being played at Paris, in 
German, this opera was sung at Marseilles, in 
French. It had been translated by the direc- 
tor of the theatre, Gerisseau, and by an artist 
of the orchestra, De Groot, the father of M. 
Ad. de Groot, who was cA* f <f orrktttrt at the 
Ch'ttelet and at the Vaudeville. Hrbert, 
the husband of Mme. Hebert-Maasy, played 
Faust; Potet, Mephistophele* ; and Mme. 
Margueron, Rose. To break the monotony 
of the work, the director conceived the idea 
of introducing into it aome dancing airs, and 
De Groot undertook to compose them, pre- 
serving hi* incognito. The opera was only 
half successful, but the dance music made a 
furore. The whole Marseillaise public was 
in ecstacy, declaring that never had Spohr 
composed anything so beautiful as these aim 
df ballet ; that it was the most charming page 
of his opera, that none but a German musi- 
cian was capable of writing such delicious 
dance airs, etc., etc . . Good care was taken 
not to undeceive these enthusiastic admirers, 
and they continued to fete Oe Groot, under 
cover of Spohr, just a* one day at Pari* 
they applauded Tkt Flight into Fgypt, by 
Pierre Ducre\ which they would not have 
failed to his* under the name of Berlioz ; and 
had received with enthu- 
ame of Gluck, Let Dan- 
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HANDEL'S CONCERTOS FOR ORGAN 
AND ORCHESTRA.' 

at. oOTLausT akd «- counm. 

At the admirable concerts organised by M. 
Guilmant at the Trocadcm, tin- intelligent specta- 
tor*, thoughtfully listening to his marvelous pro- 
gramme, honor in him the musician who has been 
the first to reveal to us the superb concertos 
written for the organ and the orchestra by Han- 
del. And so we think we are responding to a 
desire generally manifested, in presenting these 

a technical point of view. 

This work of Handel is the historical revela- 
tion of a whole epoch and a whole civilisation. 
. . . We begin at once the scientific analysis of 
the four concertos already heard at the T ro- 
am] henceforth preserved in certain ment- 
al a feast of the mind and soul, through 
the memorable interpretation of them by MM. 
Guilmant and Colonnc with his select orchestra. 

Handel's concertos, so popular in England, in 
Germany, in Scandinavia, are. according to Fctis, 
eighteen in number- Treuttel ha* published 
litem in three series of six each. We find in 
reality but seventeen concertos for organ and 
instruments, to which most be added six con- 
certo* for organ without instruments, miking 
twenty-three in alt ScJwlcber, who is law in 
this matter, ver ilies but seventeen. In the edi- 
tion of Walsh, recognised and signed by Handel, 
to« present themselves uninstru- 
i first two only, in this series, 
at ion Indicated, but it has not 
M. Guilmant ha* never been 
able to find it in England, and we remember that 
ia our original edition this orchestration was want- 
ing. This precious edition, the loss of which is 
irreparable, had beta personally presented to us 
by M. Louis Blanc from London, at the request 
of Mme. George Sand. To make it complete, 
M. Louis Blanc had availed himself of the 
resrarche* of English publishers and musieog- 
raphers. During the bombardment of 1871 it 
was all destroyed. 

Of the seventeen concerto*. M. Guilmant ha* 
chosen the four which he preferred, which popu- 
lar success has always consecrated, and whieh 
the savants cite for model*. All the other coo- 
nd they wUI be 
in their turn. Bat in 
, and familiar to French audi- 
up the genius of Handel, 
his exquisite and superior style, his expert hand, 
and that cleverness of expression and of mut-en- 
trint which prove that the great man elaborated 
hi* thought and hi* success, and consulted the 
pleasures of the public as well as the austere 
exigencies of art. Our study will consult the 
dates and numerical order in the work of the 
master, and will then proceed historically. 

The first concerto ti in' G minor ami major. 
It is divided, like nearly all lite concertos, into 
four parts, or two double parts. The first piece 
is marked Largieilu < uactato, a strange indica- 
tion which belongs to Handel. It is in .M tempo. 
The organ plays here the part of a < 
sonage, and maintains itself in 
with the nervous and jerky movement of the 
orchestra. The debate terminates, the 
menu reproduce the accent* of the i 
the end, organ and orchestra unite in i 
and masculine ensemble 
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The Allegro, in G major, is very brilliant. Il 
i« cut by an «ipi—lll phrase resumed, now by 
the organ, now by tin- orchestra. We give it in 
♦ubstancc on account of it* rare charm, and on 
account of certain allurement* of expression, and 
a certain changeful [day of form, in which U 
revealed all that Handel's muse contained of 
I is learned, coquettish, exquisite. 



a rtronj voice, full of sobs, they joinlhcir French 
mu.ic with th. Welsh music, an.l sing the same 




This Allpgro is chained to the preceding piece 
by a cadence which present* itself invariably in 
each concerto, major or minor, and which is quite 
characterise. In the organ part il U generally 
surmounted by the words ad libitum. One can 
then vary it. as in an example which will be seen 
in the second concerto before the finale. In this 
cadence, which ends on the dominant, we recog- 
nize a familiar process of Handel's for binding 
tlic pieces together, making a bridge between two 
pieces of contradictory physiognomy, as, fur ex- 
ample, when be leaps from an Adagio to a brill- 




warlike hymn, at once Welsh anil 
in the two camps, the romhaUnts have heard 
ilnring their infancy and have repeated all their 
live*. Same words, same music. On both sides 
the officers, Welsh and Hrcton, give the command 
to fire in the same language. How ran they 
tight, bow can they kill each other ! The arms 
are thrown aside, tears run from all eyes, ibey 
embrace- Together they sound forth the saute 
hymn, which is no longer a song of war, but a 
suns u f reconciliation. 

The Adagio is a recitative confided to the 
organ, and accowikantcd bv a few harmonics of 
string Instruments. It is again tied to the Alleg- 
ro by the inevitable cadence on the dominant, 
but this time with an ornamentation on the organ 
om the edition of Walsh. 




In the Allegro ma non presto we find again the 
easy carriage of rointrcts, the grace, the gayrty, 
and that freshness of soul which Handel prc- 
all his life, as an artist and as a 



The 



is an Andante in 3-8 tempo. It 
e elegant gall of a minuet. The 
violins and the organ question and respond, then 
blend in variations in which the organ monopo- 
lizes the preponderating part. The working out 
of litis concerto is very fine and very profound. 
Piquant sonorities abound in it. The serene joy 
ousncss of Handel sets every |thrase in sunshine. 
Here there is nothing of that doctrinal hypocrisy 
which under a pedantic mantle hides poverty of 
imagination, absence of knowledge and emptiness 
of brain. Of all the concertos it is the most 
beautiful in the purely musical sense, . . . 

The second concerto II in B flat. It begins, as 
Handel marks it, A tempo ordinorw, e tlaceoto. 
It is in 4-4 measure. The chords are very large. 
The whole has a beautiful gait A moment of 
repose arrives, and we hear the habit ual cadence . 
The Allegro more* off lithe and ale nder, tike tike 
of England in its historic 
It is well known that a whole 
library of these ha* been preserved, 
and that Handel had a deep acquaintance with 
all thi* jewelry. Our French public thrilled to 
these accents as If it recognized them ; and this 
is explained when we think how much the popu- 
lar music over all the planet is animated with the 
same inspirations. 

We will give a single example. In 1 758, the 
English being at war with France, a company of 
Welsh mountaineers disembarked on the beach 
of Saint-Cast in our old Brilanny. Immediately 
the Breton peasants seized their muskets and 
flung tlwmsclves before the enemy. All of a sud- 
den the Welsh mountaineers intone their song of 
war. The arms fall from the hand* of the Bret- f 
on*. Our peasants halt, and, in their turn, with I 



The gift of 
belongs essentially to 
is in him. The artistic tuediocritv of a stiff and 
formal talent, seek it not in thi* musician. He 
has neither puerility, nor affectation. His lively 
perception, hi* vast knowledge, hi* active thought 
renew themselves from th* songs and dances of 
a triple nationality : Ireland. Scotland, England. 
You will feel the breath and balm thereof in the 
fourth concerto, in F. M. Guilmant had happily 
chosen it to inaugurate hi* seance* and win the 
public at a blow. Aristotle and his learned cabal. 
La Harpe and Lebatteux have nothing to be seen 
here. W'e have politely taken leave of them, to 
give reception to Shakespeare and his undisci- 
plined beauties, to Milton, religiously Inspired, to 
Dante, to Arlosto, to Cervantes, to Molicrc, to 
all the geniuses whose thought Is deep, undulating, 
luminous as the vast, vague expanse of the 
Indian oceans. The beginning is in unison and 
challenges attention. The musician meant to 
strike sure and quick. The phrase is energetic ; 

grandiose chords confided to the organ and 
repeated by the Instrument*. It continues in 
delicate outlines, in light phrases, which form an 
opposition with the beginning. The organ com- 
mences, the orchestra responds; then there un- 
rolls, in triplets, a fine ribbon of lyric arabesques. 
M. Guilmant lets them fall from his delicate, free 
fingers like the scattered drop* of a summer 
shower, while a rainbow detaches itself upon the 
stormy horizon. A double thought appears in 
all this clever and simple arrangement. Il is the 
religious sentiment, and the sentiment of ele- 
gance, of fine ornamentation. Then comes the 
episode an air declaimed by a solo register, and 
the traditional cadence which bind* the Adagio 
to the Finale- Macules C»istal. 

CTob. 



CARL KBEBS-' 
Carl Krebs, Royal Saxon CapeUmeitter, died at 
Dresden on the afternoon of the 16th of May, 
and, though he had been suffering for some time, 
his death was somewhat unexpected. By thi* 
sad event, musical art loses another of it* well- 
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approved an.l renowned old masters, one of I 
genuine nmsicii 
cliapter of the history of art is closely mixed up. 
It was in a triple capacity that Carl Krebs at- 
tained celebrity : he was a distinguished pianist, 
a sterling composer, and an excellent conductor, 
displaying in the last character rare energy, men- 
tal freshness, and vigor, up to a very advanced 
age- As an artist active in only the best sense, be 
was, as a man, universally beloved and esteemed, 
being one who, in the thuruugh uprightness and 
honesty of his nature, met everybody openly and 
frankly, and was utterly ignorant of petty pro- 
fessional envy. 

Born on the 16th of January, 1804, at Nu 
berg. Carl Krebs soon lost his ■ 
Miedke. an exc. 
gart, ami, with bis I 

ed by Hcrr Krebs, a member of the op 
company at the Theatre Royal there, 
ordinarv natural gift* were shown even in 
earliest' boyliood, an.l. in hi* sixth year, he was 
one of the chil.l-phenomenon* of thai time. He 
played pianoforte concertos by Mozart and 
Dussek. and. when seven years of age, wrote his 
first opera, Feodora, to a libretto of Kotxebue's. 
In 18S5 he went to Vienna, for the purpose of 
improving himself in thuroqgb-baas and establish- 
ing still more firmly his reputation as a pianist. 
A vear later he received Ids appointment as third 
('apetlmritler at tile Karnlhnerlbor-Tlieatre, and 
it was under hi* direction that La Itome Blanche 
and iV Macon were performed there for the first 
lime. The year 1827 saw him exchange this 
hunurable sphere of action for Hamburgh, whither 
he was invited, on brilliant terms, as conductor at 
the Sudttheater, then just built. He exercized 
an extraordinary influence on the elevation of 
musical matters in the old Hanse-Town. For 
ten years he organized grand musical perform- 
ance*, which, in their way, were musical festivals, 
held in high esteem far and wide. In Hamburgh, 
too, he wrote his opera Agnet Btrnauer — he had 
previously completed another, Sjdta, in Vienna — 
and produced it in 1S4S, with gratifying success. 
He retained his appointment for twenty-four 
years, till, in 1840, he received an offer from the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, and, to the great regret 
of the Haiuburgbers, accepted it. In June, of 
the same year, he entered on hi* new duties, and , 
at the age of forty-six, married Aloyse Mlchalesi, 
till 1870 one of the chief ornaments of the Dres- 
den Royal Opera- She was hi* second wife, his 
first having been Adciheid von Catta, whom he 
married at Stuttgart on the 6th of June, 1828, 
and who died on the 9th of December, 1847. A 
daughter born of the wo ml marriage, has added 
fresh lustre to her father's name . that daughter 
is Marie Krebs, the pianist. 

At the end of July, 187J, Krebs gave up his 
post at the Theatre Royal, and retained only the 
direction of the sacred music at the Royal Roman 
Catholic Church, for which he composed several 
valuable masse* and cantatas, as well as * "Te 
Deum." Of his other compositions, his brilliant 
pianoforte pieces and songs were especially 
successful, some of the latter, the 
"An Adciheid," for 
wide renown. 

The deceased enjoyed the rare happiness of 
celebrating on the 1st of April, 1876, hi* fiftieth 
anniversary as a conductor. On that occasion, 
the numberless congratulations and offerings from 
all points of the compass, as well as the various 
marks of distinction from crowned heads, proved 
once more in what high esteem his professional 
service* and busy life were held, As recently as 
June, 1878, he conducted, with vigor unimpaired, 
a part of the musical performances organized to 
celebrate the Silver Wedding of the Royal 
couple of Saxony. 
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ailing. bo< n-» one expected so mm Ike boar winch 
would summon the yantliful i.ld nan, wkoic intel- 
lect wa> a. bright as ever, from I Ik- life to which 
hi wa, *> aitai bed. 

On the ISih of May, hi, mnrtal rrmains were 
lai.l in their last resting-place The evening 
before, the Dresden Licilcrtafel gave dim who for 
yean hail been an honorary member a funeral 
serenade by torch-light. Manifestations of pro- 
found Minpathv were received from various 
places; the Brunswick Ducal Chapel forwarded, 
through Herr Abt, their conductor, a rushioi with 
Inurt-I, ami a large numln-r of laurel wreath, were 
MM by MU lfrMM— I admirer, and private friends 
in Hamburgh. All the mow prominent represent- 
atives of art an.l science in Dresden attended 
the funeral, an.l the imposing procession wended 
it. way towards the Roman Catholic Cemetery 
to the -train, u f Chopin, K,, n , r ,J March. At 
the grave, llerr Stolle. Court Chaplain an.l 1Vc,i- 
•lenu first delivered an address in the name of 
the Chureh, ami vta, followed by Dr. 1'atnn, 
HnfratA. speaking in that of (lie Direction Cental 
of the Theatre K-.yal. Herr Muller, eanlor, as 
representing the choir, rreiterl *ome valedictory 
verses. After a enmpo,ilion of the defeased 
Master hail been given by the chorus from the 
Theatre Royal, tlie proceedings were brought to 
a rime with a "Salve, flcgina," sung bv the 
rWl l r bo/ l of the Roman Catholic Chureh. 



an.1 culminating in Con-lli's soulful •■ Ada- 
g»" for violin ( l Too), played on the Velio bv 
Mr. Frederick Bcrgner in hi, aoMwt style ; and 
yon could scc in the later compeers represented 
(ending with Haydn) the germs of expansion into 
the »ul»«|uedt development of Mozart, Beethoven 
and other*. Secondly, the individuality of the 
various c»ni|iosers, notwithstanding their depend- 
ence ou the pa«t, was brought out into striking 
prominence. For example, Bach. Humid and 
Haydn could easily have been identified from their 
handiwork without the apiiraranic of their names 



app< 

upon the programme of their selections which 
were played. 

The lecture was. in substance, as follows: 

asthrtle nualltie. to the development^lhe dmVrent 
forms of ihniiiUr music, culminating lii Uiat of the 
wroaln. A fine understanding of the forms of chamber 

ie is *ur» to widen the listener s horiton, and to 

stimulate hi* appreciation of the large ..rch 

f.. • Ol .; a . t . . . 



Ill the Illustrations of such an historical sketch iu tlie 



DK. BITTER OX "CHAM HErt MUSIC." 

Dr. Frederic U Kilter's lecture in Standard 
Hall, Xew York, on May 13th, concerning (he 
historical and a-sthetical development of " Cham- 
hw Music," (says «ir contemporary. Tkr Mwkal 
Hrrirv), was one of the MM instruetivc as well 
as entertaining events of the musical »cason. No 
other mwi. ian in thi* country has a more thor- 
ough knowledge of such subjects and no other is 
more |iractised iu tlieir exposition than Dr. Kit. 
Icr, who, by similar instruction of numerous stu- 
dents at Vassar College (win, afterwards return 
to their homes all over the land) is continually 
•owing the seeds fur future do elnptucnt in this 
country. Music as an art is a growth. When, 
in this sense, it i, out indigenous to our toil, it 
mu-t bo transplanted here ; and that is what is 
going on at present - tliank» to many pioneer, 
who have patiently tilled among u, for manv 
years. 

One of the characteristics „f American* is a 
love for scusalionahsni ; and it is against the 
abuse of tills characteristic a. applied to art Unit 
the leaders of |a,te find it imlst necessary to 
guard. Hence, music which, while goad, j| char- 
acterized also by high coloring ami varied adorn- 
ment, is more apt to be appreciated by the 
multitude than good music (and even better mu- 
sic) with leu flashy pretensions. Anything, 
tlwrcfore, which tends to make more intelligent 
the appreciation of the less obtrusive merit, of 
giaal works, by explanation and illustration of 
works which arc characterized abuost exclusively 
by such i-cliDcd beauties, should be heartily wel- 
comed in our midst. Of such good service are the 
various "chamber-music" concerts now increas- 
ing in UBBher in many American cities; of such 
good service, also, was Dr. Killer', lecture la..: 
week, wlien the professor was assisted id the illus- 
tralion of hi. subject by no good a string .pwtet 
aa Messrs. Brandt, Schwarx, Matxlta and Berg- 
ner, and accompanist as Sir. J. II. WiUun. 

Then- were two facts which impressed most 
prominently tliow who listened thoughtfully to 
the lecture and the illustrations; and these were : 
first, the fact that music is a growth ; for you 
could almost see the sprouting as the first six illus- 
trations were played, beginning with the incom- 
plete and monotonous lung chords of Man. her a 



present, we can not expert to liml Invariably the finish, 
the melodic tharm, the harmonic variety of our classic 
epoch ft.. me pusHs. merely an historical interest; 
euphony, perfection of form, and surticlenl emntlnaal 
expression and mai ling are vet wanting. | u listening 
to them th.. bearer must transplant himself mentally 
inn. that ejiorli during which they were written. 

tiinvannl I'terinigi da l"nlpstrlna died at rb.nie in the 
year l.VH. lie was a composer famous, not alone on 
account of bis unique, unsurpassed genius, a. rvinml 
In his aonderfiil works, hut a:-, as tlie artist pointed 
out lo history us the ime In whose lals.rs culmlnateil 
the ttrst great e|x»h of Christian musical art drvrlop- 
mi ot - based then «,-;u.,ivi ly u|..n ihe culture of 
us al rilllsii . •When music UrRWl to lie ass,«iated w lib 
religious servli e. ibe human voice was considered the 
onh appmpri.it.- organ !<• sound tiod'a jiraises, but, 
besiilea, l«.fon- the pi-rfoethm ..f artifl<ial liistrumnits, 
litis natural organ •» the W at the disposal of men 
tor artistic punswe.. Ihitlng Ihe mediaeval fa-rloil, 
Harmony, the great vital agv-ul ..f modern music, was 
discovered, and Counterpoint |the art of uniting |.« 
or more distinct mrbaiies Into one h^ical form, grow- 
ing out of the harmonic basis as the Ituarr grows out 
of the root! was invented and perfei'tcd, and straight- 
way batMMlhi almost exclusive mode of composing 
both sacred and ws ular worka Variety of Iim6re and 
n.|n(iaiw of Ihe different voices afforded full seo]* for 
the most i-omplicate.1 contrapuntal development. 

Will, 1-airsirina the climax of that age was reached 
and even the g-ruis of the coming e|<K<h were nunh 
festrd. The Inventiim of instruments led to traiis|Kni- 
tkM lar them of prevailing vivnl pieces But the In- 
struments of that lime were not considered capable of 
responding to the anl.tle requirements of the learned 
ooiitrapuiiU-ta. Minstrels ami stroking platers were 
the agenu of this transition, tiradnally thi-se in,tru- 
inetits h.uoil their way int.. the mnsic-nsjms of prince, 
and noble, ami luto monasterv halls, whems. evenluall.v 
they look a fuoihold in the organ gallery of the rathe- 
deal - lending, although Mill awkwanl In form and in 
prodmUnn of tone, additional pnwer and brilliancy to 
IM fatal part.. 

Fo, the present purpose, attention will ha .-,,„|S 0( ,1 
tothow of the iiMtmrocnts ..f thai lime which were 
plaj «1 with a how upen string, and lieUmglng to the 
family of v Mini Tb«e were lint Utnngbl of as Imi- 
tations, in diversity and compasw, of ibe human voice 
and riwieeuucally, the mile violm, the alto or u-uor 
viola ami the bass sl nll inwlla were produced; and 
tin Ir InlnsJuction revolutionized music and |«ved the 
| way for the great misiern orchestra. 

The first development of the ail of romiutitinn and 
I |H-rft*mni,. e along this II,,,. ..riglnale.1, like the mnat 
important niusUal f..rms, in luiy; and. of course, tlie 
rlrtl Improvement* in formal couaiuctu.n of stringed 
I Instruments, so as lo become artistically manageable 
emanated from Italy. At the end of the IMth and be- 
ginning of the 17th rcntnry. the Gahrieli. (Andre, and 
bu nephew, t.lovanni) bad already l^un u> assign to 
the vh.IUi impurtani (larts Iu connection with oib tr 

instntmenu. About the same time. Claudlo M e- 

lenle. dislhiguUhed aUo in the dramatic development 
of tlic opera, penet rated dee|« r Into the true character 
and to-hiiicnl capabilities of the violin and dweovend 
tltal niolkin, ratlicr than the sustaining of tones, U the 
essential clement of striugt-d InslrojnenU. Ob im» 
primip^he was able to give u, some of the scenes in 
' Intensity, and dmmatl 



4 also, the •• tremolo " and 
Tbo« chaufiew. uf course, Incited pla,. 



em t« new efforts: and so, giadnally |_ 
sttingMl instruinciils alone liegan b. U wiliien— tbo 
flisi ■wdrh for their forms I aside fmm the dance-) 
Wing found In the torn! music, and the new rr-mpnsi- 
ti.uiH Iw-lng written It, nrcnrdann- with the ^triel tub", 
of cm„itrr|H,lnt. rrften, lr»,. toral piece, were played 
Instrument-ally, without Ihe slightest regard to the nat- 
ural t-apabllitlm of the dilTcrcnt Instramerit*. 'llio 
eomposrrs ( t en wrote on thelllli-|age, of their motets, 
mndrigaU, eniuonettas. etc., " [hi rantarr e sonare"— 
to r* sung, or j.Uyed nt, instrument* And even In 
distinctive!) Instrumenial wcrks at that time, Ihe vocal 
forms were closely followed. Ths harmonic eonMruc 
tion. like that in venal p|e<-e-. was based ipng the old 
e,.:e»iastieal mode*, which dlfferrd. iu many essential 
|»lnta. from our mrdi-rn major and mlm.r keva. All 
this impart, to these enrlt littrttniental ednrts an air 
of .tiffneM. awkwardness and archaic qnainmrss Th* 
Inslruineui. sound aa if groping in the dark, outside of 
their natural sphere, mid rndravoring Pi find a more 
congenial, artistic eilateui-c. All these peculiarities 
are prettented by the first Illustration, a "Canton" hv 
Florentino >ln*chera. whn,nt the end of the loth <vn- 
luri , lived In Brescia, a» organist of the cathedral, sn.l 
was eonslderetl a very able muss-inn. The pice, pub- 
lished in IML was orlainally written for organ, but. 
the four part, having been primed separatels , it mat 
be assumed that It was intended to lie plav.sl also 1 y 
four iortrument.. What kind of instrument, the ran*, 
poser neglected to state. The piece b n, i«„ part*, 
each to he repeated. The first lias twintt ami the 
second baa thirty measures, closing with a "coda " of 
r*ven bars. Thi* form, though in an improved state, 
we meet again In tile modern sonata aa illustrated by 
Ha)dn. In each part one principle " rnotitu" is worked 
out rontrapiinlally tmr mralern tonahlt. t; mii„, r 
already pnaloininate,, |>ch part clow, tipon Hie key 
- the drs-Wte interval ilhe third) whvli would dfter. 
mine Ihe nature of the chord, being, however, left 
out ; w MM the closing chord of the w hole piece Miunits 
that of li nuijor. This is a char*, 
pwuliarily used In e.uniectlon wHh Hie e. cN-Ma.tical 
■Ms- It* ruiaon iTitr* being 
grounds, 

Here fotlowrsl tltc performance of ... 
" Canxun," and attention was called to the fact 
that it shows the melodic clement in its teric.t 
infancy. 

Only when forms could be ranstrurted with a rc.-ard 
to the tone-element ami the technical character of'ihe 
different Instruments was an iudeprn.iciil and ori-mal 
instrumental mehslv piMlble. As c..ntp.wa.i. be^^ ,„ 
nnderstaml Ihe distinctive mark, of stringed iu.tru- 
-"■11*. and the manifold, rich rcoiin-,-. ilutt U.t dor- 
it within those strings. cli.to« lagan also Indlsap. 
r. ami, step by step, the previously almost Identical 
form, of T..-eala. Canaona, Iviudia. etc., rseei,„| 
more h^lcal, irsthrtic shape*. Ooa became slower Iu 
motion and bonder in mi-r.HlU phrasing ; another 
in»v«d more swiftly, iu asthetk- constrni tint, i K .i, 1J£ 
chanu terlteil by shorter Ibemra am] simpler rhvthmi. 
cal phrasing Thus each separate mov. tmnt MVmM 
a distinct character lutd individtiiil physiognomy. One 
was called Allegro; another. Ailagw; a third.' I'resio 
and so on. Eventually the; were uulierl in a succoJ 
site prtigrerwiim. In onler to foriu relleviu.. wth,ii c 
cmtnisls. This wa. the origin of that D „|, t e form the 
Sonata, which eventually eunl.bsl the genius ,,f » 
Haydn, a Mozart and a Ueethotn, to c rente no many 
iinmortnl work.. It became at once the favorite form 
of the old Italian Instrumental cumpoecni The word 
Sonata is derived from .v„„„„r, m mnait , .„ 
used at first to signify that a |dece was to be. gated bv 
instruments, instead of l. ing »ung. 

Afterward, ihe word cam,, to .Ignlfy a distinct form 
of instrumental music; and still later (about 1IBI0) o 
began to be itacd inti-rctangeahly with the wonl (tin- 
fouin (syui|ihony) — there existing | 

tiull between the two. 

In west Xuntber.) 



Viaaaa. — Beelhaven's.taluc, which was inaugu- 
rated on the 1st of May but, is the work of the 
srulplur Zumhusch; it .a. exhibited at the i'.ri. 
Exhibition and formed one of tlie principal orna- 
nwnls of the Austm-llungarian fa.,-*de in the !(.„. 
de» Nations. About X7,«i0 have hcen collected 
towards the monument, lite Kmperor of Austria 
gave l.Ouo florins, the Vienna opera 1 ,1)4.1 (lite result 
of a representation of fWrsVe), losit 10,3IM florin* 
Itlic proceeds of a concert), and Verdi JiUI francs — 
several musical societies, the Conservatoire, of 
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Mm swusrriln.d varum* stuns. — It I* proposi-d In 
perform Wagner's opera, Trittnn *n<t fatfisfa at the 
Imperial Opera. The master will stop nt Vienna 
on hl» return from Italy to make arrangement* 
with the superintendent of |Im opera bam for the 
« xv. iit«ni.if tut. work. Hi- will M larhtd to direct 
personally the first u si fon naaec of Trutmn. 



Dto.rrrjt'ji' -jTourmil of a?iutfif- 

SATURDAY, JULY 17, 18S0. 



MUSIC AT COLLEUK FESTIVALS. 
Tlii« «-oiit> t.> 1m. one of the liopcles* problem*, 
like the *quaring of the circle. It would natu- 
rally be priwial that a time-honored, cultural 
University, classical in evcrydilng elm-, anil fnn<l 
of the dear «k!i I "classic shades," and setting a 
mode] in all the ,iri. and influences of rt 'liucmcnt, 
would nl»o. in it* annual festivals, Comnicnce- 
nicnts, . L 1 1 1 • i - and proccssiuus uf Annum anil 
societies of tin 1 elect, set a high example of mu- 
sic such a< could be regarded at* in boom? sense 
classical, — at all event* siqieriur. tasteful, aprts- 
p." of die idea* and sentiment* of tin- occa«ion, 
an 1 an well worth listening to a* the orations, 
poem., toast* and after-dinner speeches. Where, 
if not to a University, should we look for 
fine roini.try of the lone-art? 

Several times, ill 
rd to llM condition of thin.', in this respect at die 
ancient seat of our own AIiim Mater. Harvard. 
Tlie plea for all shortcomings has always hern 
economy, die want of mean*. A cheap mili- 
tary band, in-wtlv brass, to regulate the tramp 
of the procession from tlie library tn tho the- 
atre and to the diningsiall, ha* Uvn the last 
extremity of grace, and grudgingly allowed. 
TIliK b ind, in furtherance of the mine economy, 
ha-* entered the hall with the procession, ami fur- 
ni'lied such occasional prelude*, interlude*, diver- 
tiiueuti, echoes to patriotic toasts and speeches, 
an were deemed appropriate, -diougii nine times 
in ten they arc hk»*1 inappropriate- For instance, 
at the Aluiuni dinner* uf several summers pant, 
tbr Ixand, stationed in that sacred entrance tran- 
sept of the memorial tablet*, ha* kept up it* ring- 
in.- march until all tlw rlx*s.-s hare entered the 
nut dining-hall. and then ascending to the eud 
gallery ha* prulonged it* stunning brazen din. so 
overwhelming that do one could talk or even 
for sunic ten or twenty minute.*, until all 
ted. For the rest, an occasional operatic 
|N.t-poorri, or sentimental air, or galop, would be 
played, out of all relation to what wan pawing, 
and apparently for no end whatever, but to relieve 
the tcdiousncss of speech. 

This time (Commencement 1880), the manage- 
ment — whether the young President uf the Uni- 
versity, in hi* heroic way. or tlw* Committee of 
the Alumni, we are nut informed — as if ashamed 
of pa*t short-comings, surprised the son* of Har- 
vard, a**enildcd for the annual procession, with 
a practical joke — Mere ami no luind ol all .' The 
Iw.t, dusty march, huddling and measureless, 
seemed doubly long and tiresome. No note uf 
music of any kind, in Sander* Theatre, or in lla* 
dining-hall, except the venerable hvmn : " (live 
ear, my children," to thr turn- of Saint Martin* 

hap« this wa» la-tler. for once, than the old order 
of lhin»». At lco*t it called attention to the sub- 
ject, ax guing wltliout dinner might Invest die 
goitrononiie problem with a new importance. 

On the following day, the I'hi Ikta Kappa So- 
ciety provided l«clter for it* gue«t» and meinla-r*. 
There was a band, and a good one v And, belter 
yet, when all were Mated at the bountvoua table* 
within tliow bare, whiu>wa»hed. ".torie*! wall." 
of old Maaucbuactu haU, and the feart of wit, 



of rea*nn ,tnd ot *oul. hail l>e^ud. thi* bjind hail 
put a'ide *iniie of it* loud brn«.« in'trument*. and 
muurfornicil iiself iuto the gentler and more artis- 
tic semblance of an nrchc*tr» with string*, and 
once at least, (the rule of eecrcc}', we pruume, 
doe* not applv to tlw music a* well an Ui the 
►peccboof the I'lii-lkia symposiums), they playnl 
a somewhat lengthy piece of a rather delicate and 
refined character, not severe nor profound, which 
might have been worth listening to, if the talka- 
tive and genial company hail only thought of it. 
As it itAf, it was entirely lost, — musi 
to the winds, — nobisdy heard, or cared 
it, though it* tuneful murmurs may have mingled 
certain plca*»nt, half conwious sensations with the 
other pleasurable circumstances of tlie flying 
hours. 

And this brings us to dir. point of the whole 
matter. Music is of three kinds : that which is 
to be listened to, dial which is not worth listening 
to, and that which may or may not be listened to, 
inasmuch a* its end resides not in itself, it tiring not 
music for its own sake, but for the sake of Mag* 
thing else, as dancing, marching, soothing the im- 
patience of a waiting rrowd at a sprctac-le, etc. 
Music of tills third kind is certainly legitimate, 
and may be good of it* kind; it times the march 
or the procc*sinn. and relieves the w carinas 
thereof. It gives die measure and tlw rhythmic 
impulse to the dance, and sets the brain and sen- 
ses of die dancers whirling : they have no need 
to listen to it ; one outside may listen and «iay 
find it good, nay exquisite ; but ten to one he 
find* it a bore, from die persistent mill-wheel 
monotony of the rhythm. even in the most luscious 
waltz of Strauss ur Lanner. Of bail music, music 
insufferably commonplace and shallow, coarse and 
noisy and obtrusive, nut worth listening to, always 
untimely, out of place, the lr*« said die better. 

But real music is that which has a right to lis- 
tening attention. In a feast of wit and intellect, 
of poetry and fine or noble sentiment, it appeals 
to heart and soul and mind by as divine a right 
as the eloquent speech that is mode, or the in- 
spired verses that are recited. It is as much an 
insult to this Must*, as it would lie to St- Cecilia 
in church, to cease to listen and plunge into a 
general hubbub of chatty conversation the moment 
the minister stops speaking and her voice begins. 

seldom any music really worth 
of the kind referred to, is 
owing to the fact that, be it ever 
so good, we kouw that it stands nu chance of be- 
ing listened to. We think that a better state of 
things might gradually be brought about in the 
anniversary festivities of our Universities. It is 
they that can and ought to set the good example 
owl try to realiie some true ideal, ur approximate 
ideal, of a possible mutual relationship between 
music, poetry and eloquence in the theatre* and 
dining halls where college men meet once a year. 

Tu define this ideal satisfactorily and fully, 
and sketch out its working programme, would 
be a matter of much thought and tentative ex- 
periment, lint one principle, and that tin* cen- 
tral one, is clear. Whatever music, wordier uf 
instruments or voices, is set loose on such occa- 
sions, it should have significance and purpose ; 
it should utter no uncertain sound ; its raisim 
/feVt-f should lie clear and unmisukaWe. That i* 
to say. it should, in Music's way, cooperate to the 
•ami- end that the speeches and die poems do in 
their way. Either it in there to be listened to. 

Silence i« giJden, imt mush- unh.-cded, not ex- 
pected to lie heeded, is not even silver. Mightly 
prepared, and rightly heeded, think what inspir- 
ing, edifying and idealising contribution* this di- 
vine art might make to audi feasts uf reason 
and of soul. When the silver-tongued wrleomr 
Of the chairman of the feast ore 



That there is w> 



uttered, let music take up the theme in noble har- 
monies responsive to the very thought, — not rat- 
tle off a wait* or pot-pourri, entirely irrelevant, 
as at a picnic on a stcamttoat. If there is a 
poem full of sentiment and tender rociuury uf 
youth and college days, let there be a fit selection 
really which shall heighten and prolong the feel- 
ing, anil not rudely break the spell with brassy 
clamor filter for a circus. If the eulogy of the 
noble dead be pronounced, let the dirge, or the up- 
lifting strain of comfort, which follows, I 
from the hest that Mo/art's or I 
le«s treasures have to offer. If ringing eloqu 
of high resolve and aspiration swells die i 
breast, let the musical re*|>onse be 
and vital enough to intensify thr effect and make 
it haunt us afterward*. For lighter flashes of 
wit and humor, there is plenty of heat-lightning 
music dial would seem born of the same simulta- 
neous inspiration, lint there would have to be 
a preiiou* understanding about it all. The pro- 
gramme, in it* essential features, leaving room 
enough for inspirations of the moment and for 
happy accident, should lie carefully prepared. 
Music would be sure to do her part much better. 
If she knew that she would be respected, that her 
voice would be listened to, ami dial she would be 
treated as an essential, * mil. equal element in the 
festive communion of choice spirits. It would lie 
very difficult undoubtedly ; the problem might be 
quite as hard to solve a* that of Civil Service for 
the unfortunate man who is or is to be the Presi- 
dent of these I. nitif I State*. It would require a 
committee of rare tact and judgment, if not of 
imaginative, creative faculty. Or. better yet, dien* 
should be some one all-cotnpetf nt " l'hilostratc, 
master of die sports," who should be in die 
uf all die s|ieakers and the poets and the 
director beforehand, able to divine their 
even without consulting them ; with a rare gift 
for romlNnations, for bringing together by sure 
instinct what belongs together ; and with a quick- 
witted faculty for sriiing die apt moment, for 
seeing jti*t when the music can come in to good 
advantage, when it fairly should have something 
to *ay, ami when it had better hold its tongue ; 
and what it uught to say in ke 
text- He should have an ainpl 
toire provided from the best arti 



with each 
jus rcjkcr- 
irces, with 



electric signals of dw eye or hand established be- 
tween him and the conductor, so that something 
gissil and fit and worth the hearing should be sure 
in every case to be forthcoming. 

Of course all this is very sketchy, vague and 
general. Nothing but careful thought ami slow 
and gradual experiment and many partial failures, 
can even begin to approximate so lovely an ideal, 
llut is it not worth studying and attcmpungY 

"Ml'SIKER" AND " MI'SIK ANT." 

Continuing in the same strain as above, we say: 
If true music be worth listening to, if music be an 
Art, entitled to respect, ami not a mere accessory 
or humdrum accompaniment tu something else, as 
dancing, circus shows, etc., then, for the same rea- 
son, is the true musician an artist, one who respects 
his art, and who respects himself, and must not, 
therefore, he confounded with the man who only 
makes a trade of music, gets hold nf some uf ils 
instruments, acquires some knack ur sleight of liand 
with tltem, and uses them mechanically with nu 
higher sense or aim than to grind out a living, 
whether by scraping a fiddle, Mowing a squeaking 
clarinet, or shouting ballads in the street. Yet the 
names artist and musician, like the titles Doctor 
anil I'rofrsanr, ore most indiscriminately assume*! 
and worn. Even the man who " shines "your boots 
puts up the sign of "artist." Our attention is 
turned to this phase of the subject by reading the 
following paragraph in tlie London Muiicut 77in*-j : 

Passing through a back street in London the other 
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wiuu.-lan * talent* were more us 
ouulde than inside houses — a surrm* 
q.ilry, we found to be correct. It c 
atranire that whilst a cert jus Amount 
should be aoaoluiejy essential before A (i 
art* and sciences ran legitimately exert 
as a mean* of Ihias, any person who can scrape on a 
stringed Instrument, blow through a to be. or sbont 
out popular songs, should be styled a "musician." 
True It la that the public acknowledges grade* amongst 
the professors of music: but there can De hula doubt 
that the indiscriminate use of the, word we have men- 
tinned tends very much to lower the atatus of the real 
artist. An Instance of how thia term is perverted oc- 
curred very recently at a policsvoflkce. A chimnev- 
aueep was charged with assault, and on being called 
upon to stale the charge, the lYminL-tlnanl said, " Well, 
your Worship, roe and my missus get* oor living by 



the Crystal I'alac directors to perpetuate thr ' stands in no need of eulogy, and whote " Why do 



vtng br 

the musical profession, and tboj are ■weeps and al- 
ways come uuarrvlllug with us." Naturally, the magis- 



trate asked. " What Jo yon 
to which the 



we sings, sir. at rams and other 



in by the mnslrnl pn> 
anawersd. " Well, air. 
I placea, and we keep 
cs rwjicctnble." It Is gratifying to * 
nerabers of Use ••piufea.lou' keen U 
ctnble,": but we can scarcely think I 
r reirard, 

d. Would 



find Out 



festival* as " triennial." Tlius it Has been continued, 
with always increased and increasing resources, 
until the present time, ami is likely to be continued 
on the same footing, so long aa the Crystal Palace 
(for no other " locale " could be found so happily 
suited to the purpose) remains at disposal of tlic 
promoters. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
the festival which came to an end yesterday with 
such a performance of Iiratl ia AVyyut as in no other 
circumstances could be possih 




as belonging 
i immaterial • 



with this social claim to their regard", " Musicians." in 
t of the word, would care to consider 
dag to their own fraternity. It la of 
Ml what these peripatetic vocalsjta and 
> call each other; but the want of am- 
i separate them from artists la a sign o'f 
the times, and the sooner thia is remedied the belter 
will it be for the position of those 
voted to further the pragma of Intellectual music la 
this country. 

We do indeed need tome distinction of 
The Germans have it in the terma Itaiktr and 
Ifaansswat The former designates the real musician, 
in the sense of artist ( / V.i«>stjVrj. the man whose 
atudy and whose practice, whether ss composer or 
performer (Hut ia to say, interpreter), is inspired 
by A true love And reverence for Art, for the ideal. 
The A/aiohuw is the term for the strolling street 
musician, the man who sings And plays out of tune, 
in a mechanical and humdrum' way, at fairs and 
races, in pothouses and beer saloons, using the 
implements of a divine art, commonly in a most 
bungling way, merely to make the pot boll And 
keep body and soul together. Who will invent 
some equally distinctive and convenient terma in 
.t 



MUSIC ABBOAD. 

Kasrivsu — That the triennial 
assembly of amateurs and musicians in honor of 
the grand Saxon musician who (with brief inter- 
vals of absence) made Kngland his country and 
London hi* residence from 1710 lo 1758, the 
year of his death, and whom Uermaay herself 
hardly dares to claim as her own, so thoroughly 




all attention during the week which ends to-day 
may easily be understood. Mendelssohn, although 
he composed Klijak for Birmingham, and was Al- 
most worshipped In this country, could never be 
entirely Itappy swAy from Germany; while Handel 
(a naturalised Engllslunan). despite his German 
birth and his aucccasea in Italy, could never he 
entirely happy away from the new country of his 
choice. In fact, he was celebrated here before he 
can be said to have been recognised at home in any 
degree proportionate to his absolute worth. What 
tlu» Handel Festival, held trirnnially in the Crystal 
Palace, signifies, ia a theme so familiar to our niuai 
raJ readers that to dwell upon it again would be 
saerincing apace to no purpose. Enough that from 
1B57, when the idea waa first put into action by the 
spirited dlrectora of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
with the late Mr. Robert K. Bowley at their head! 
Mr. George Grove as secretary sua* partit. and Sir 
Michael Costa " generalise! ma of all the orchestras," 
Justly so atyled. as conductor, they have been 
carried on until now with ever increasing interest. 
The meeting of 1857. though advertised aa ■• Handel 
Festival," waa but tentative, the first " Festival " 
properly so denominated taking place in 
the centenary of Uandel'a death was 
rated. The success on that occasion was 
that in 180* another meeting was organised, with 
results so satisfactory that it waa determined by 
tltr Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society and 



able aa Any of it* 
indeed, in tunic respects. 

The festival comprised two oratorios — The Ma- 
shia and hraej, separated from each other by a 
miscellaneous programme made exclusively out of 
Handel's works, sacred and secular, and preceded, 
aa on former occasion*, by a general public rehear 
sal— a sort of epitome of all that waa to come, 
comprising, as it did, the most admired pieces from 
the oratorios and the intervening « selection." For 
such a celebration nothing could be Alter than the 
oratorio of the New Testament and the oratorio 
of the Old, subject, nevertheless, to the sugges- 
tion Hurt, by logical order of precedence, liraej 
should come first, and The Mtisiah last. About 
the rehearsal we need aay no more tlian that it 
brought a Urge concourse of visitor, to the Crystal 
Palace, and that all the leading singers, with the 
exceptions of Mme. Adelina Palti, took part in it. 
The first teat was the performance of The J/rssioa, 
on Monday, than which we can remember nothing 
more admirable. The " Sacred Oratorio " was 
brought out in all iu glory by a host of interpre- 
ters, vocal and Instrumental, over 4,000 In number. 
There were upwards of 41.000 viaitora, and the 
aight, favored by a glorious aunahine, was as impos- 
ing as the sound wss magnificent. The reception 
given to Sir Michael Costa was no more than a 
just tribute to one who ha* directed these festivals 
from tbr beginning, and has, since 1848. been con- 
ductor to the Sacred Harmonic Society, by whose 
directors they were first set on foot, and by whose 
officers they have been so ably managed 
from live beginning. The first grave and stately 
of the overture showed the orchestra at 
iu best; and thia effkiency was sustained to the 
The chorus were not only strong in 
but in excellence, and this wss proved no 
less clearly by the ease and pointed accentuation 
with which they executed such pieces as " He sliall 
purify the son* of Levi," where florid passages 
abound, than in their emphatic rendering of "For 
unto us a Child ia bom," the superb " Hallelujah," 
and the overpowering' "Amen" — worthy climax 
to a masterpiece in all essential respects unequalled 
We have little but praise for the leading vocalist*. 
To Mme. Alhani was confided the soprano music 
throughout, and rarely has she won more honorable 
distinction. Only to single out two pieces — " How 
beautiful are the feel," was given by this accom- 
plished artist with all the simple and plaintive 
tenderness which is its chief characteristic, while 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth " was sung with 
a fervor of expression tliat revealed all its deep 
significance. An unbeliever might have been con- 
verted by such unaffected and persuasive vocal 
eloquence. Mme. Patey, our reigning contralto, 
sang all the recitatives and airs allotted to her 
register ; and to more competent hands they could 
hardly have been confided. Her renderings of " He 
shall feed His flock," and of the truly pathetic air, 
" He was despised and rejected of men," were 
equally to be admired, aa examples of model 
Hand, lurn singing. The tenor music was shared 
between Mr. Barton McGuckln and Mr. Maaa, the 
former earning good opinions on all sides by the 
earnestness Imparted to the " Passion " recitatives 
and airs, the other creating quite a sensation by his 
energetic delivery of the declamatory Air, " Thou 
■halt break them with a rod of iron," immediately 
following upon the defiant chorus, " Let us break 
their bonds asunder." The " future of Mr Maaa 
may henceforth be regarded aa secure." The bass 
music in the opening part devulved upon Mr. Foli, 
who gave the recitative and air, " The peoplr that 
walked in darkness," with commendable judgment, 
and Mr. Stanley, whose Handeliau singing happily 



the nations " and " The trumpet shall sound " (wills 
Mr. T. Harper's splendid oA/os/ire), were, at usual, 
worthy unqualified praise. In fact, the perform- 
ance of The J/rssioA was audi a beginning to the 
Handel Featival as its beat well wishers could desire. 
The miscellaneous concert was, aa always, an enter- 
tainment of varied interest, consisting, however, 
exclusively of solo airs, c lionise*, and instrumental 
music, including the concerto In G — first of twelve 
for stringed instruments, which, played by all the 
violins, violas, etc-, under Sir Michael Costa's 
control, produced a unique effect. There was no 
concerted music, not even a duet or a trio. The 
effect. In consequence, was somewhat monotonous. 
Mme. Adelina Palti, however, being one of tho 
solo singers, the vast audience were- more than 
satisfied, applauding her unanimously in " la i the 
bright seraphim " (Sauuo*), and insisting upon a 
repetition of « From mighty kings," [J.da, ffaw. 

I - both in Iter hands model, of taste and per- 
fect execution. All the leading singers took part in 
lite concert, which ended in triumph with " See the 
conquering hero comes " (Jmiwi). Sir Michael 
Costa, conducted with his accustomed vigor, and 
that perfect command of a multitude of singers 
sod players in which he is unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable.— Gnpkie. 

" Israel in Egypt " brought the Featival to an end 
on Friday (2oth ult.) with all possible distinction, 
save that the audience did nut ap|»ear to be quite as 
large as on the preceding days. A better performance 
has never distinguished a Handel Festival. It was not 
perfect, we admit, and no reasonable person, know- 
ing the difficulties in the way, expected it would be, 



Thia fact had a striking ex 
lion in " The people shall hear," where Handel i 
regards the convenience of his singers much as 
Beethoven might have done. In thia chorua, gener- 
ally to unsteady and ragged, the choir showed a 
marked improvement, and the effect of the wonder- 
ful music proportionately gained. Tlie less exact- 
ing numbers went thoroughly well, enthusiastic 
applause following "He gave them hailstones " 
(encored), "The horse and his rider." "But aa for 
Hit people," " But the waters overwhelmed their 
enemies," and other favorite examples of the mas- 
ter in his most gigantic aapect- To sum up, the 
choral display on this occasion satisfied the oiost 
exigent- It wss an achievement justifying English- 
men in making as much boast as befits the modesty 
imposed on natives of a land which by the general 
verdict of foreigner* ia " unmusical." The solos 
can be briefly dismissed. They were intrusted to 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patry, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Bridaon, and Mr. King, the 
honors falling to Mr. Lloyd in * The enemy said " 
(encored), and Madame Patey in " Thou thalt bring 
them in." At the close of the performance lond 
cheers were raised in honor of Sir \ 
and by way of mutual congratulation upon 
result of a Festival worthy to rank among the I 
of those given In the Crystal Palace. 

The total attendance was T.'.iiH, being 6,419 ra 
than in 1877. and 80s more than in 1871. — J 
Tieut, Juif 1. 



Loano* — Of the Opera, Fijan (June 20) makes 
note as follows : 

There have been no novelties at Co vent Garden, 
but " Le Pre aux Clerca " Is announced for to-night, 
and " Estella " for next Saturday. . . . 

On Saturday Mr Mapleson revived " The Force 
of Destiny," with tb* alterations made by Verdi 
after the failure of the opera in St. Petersburg and 
Loisdon. That this linkering-up of a feeble work 
will cause the public of to-day to reverse the ver- 
dict of thirteen years ago is unlikely. Piave's 
libretto still ainacks too much of the charnel- 
house to excite lyiupathy, while the muaic is tome 
of the poorest Verdi has ever written. Sonte of 
the incongruities which rendered the epera ridicu- 
lous in 1887 have now been eliminated, and although 
a good deal qi stage blood is still spill, much of 
the butchery ia done behind the scenes. The Aw 
Carte* no longer chases his stage sister round the 
stage, the floor is not now strewn with < 
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we tniti the spectacle presented by Signer Mongini, Miss Lillian Bailey, together with her teacher 
who. finding he- »n> the only m*n .till alive at the and affianced lover. Hcn.cl.el, Ih* baritone, took 
(.11 of the curtain, rushed up the kw to a mimic ! part in it. Other principal singers were: Mile. 



ruck ami plunged himself in effigy into the torrent 
below. The Alrnro now lives to repent, lew of any 
particular crime than of the offence of participating 
in a tcdjou* story. Signor Verdi la at hit brightevt 
in the camp nine, in which a friar, clad in a coa- 
tumr which strangely resembled the dressing-gown 
of the comic stagv-fallier. aang a song on a tub; 
and Mme. Trrbclli, heating a drum at the head of 
*0 full-grown men and women, wing a " llataplan." 
the. males ufcly concealed behind the femalea 
accompanying Iter with the words " Plm, pain, 
pum." No more ridiculous situation Is to be found 
in modern opera. It would be waste alike of space 
and of patience to criticize with seriousness the 
effort, of the U«*o.«, Mme. Marie Louise 8wift; 
ami the revival of " The Force of Destiny " will 
only cngemter a feeling of regret that money and 
trouble hare been masted upon an opera that ii 
unworthy of either. 

The Henry Leslie Choir gave the Aral of 

their farewell concerts at St James's Hall, June 19, 
there Wing yet two more to follow before the choir 
is disbanded. The choir waa on Saturday heard 
in Bach's Motet, " The Spirit alto helpeth us"; In 
a "Pater Nosier" by Meyerbeer, In Mr. Lealie'e 
part song, "The Pilgrims"; in Wilbye's madrigal, 
" Sweet sucking bees " ; in testa's " Down in a 
flowery rale," and oilier favorite works of their 
rvpertury. A new and pretty part song. "' It is not 
always May," by Mr. J F. Bamett, was also given 
and repeated. Mile. Kena, who made her difbut, 
was hardly equal to the solo part of Mendelssohn's 
" Hear my Prayer," Madame Patey aang the cradle 
aong from Mr. Leslie's ~ First Christmas Morn," 
and Mr. Maaa sang - Cujue Aulmam." — Ibid. 

A new opera entitled " The Veiled Prophet 

of kliorassan," composed by Villiera Stanford, 
organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, is to be 
performed f presumably in German) at Hannover 
during the wintrr season. 

— Tna Hi* m rs.it Coxcxars— The series of 
nine concerts thus designated have terminated suc- 
cessfully, and tu the infinite honor of the magnifi- 
cent Viennese conductor. The nine symphonies of 
Beethoven have been given, as promised, in chrono- 
logical order, and though the third ("Eroica"), 
fifth (C mlnorj, and seventh (A major) created an 
extraordinary impression, the ninth {the " Choral ") 
excited more interest than any of its pre 
St. James's Hall waa thronged on the 
and some hundreds of eager amateurs 
t at any price to obtain admission. Mo- 
aart's inimitable Symphony in G minor began, and 
the " No. 9 " of Beethoven ended the concert. The 
bitterest enemy of Richard Wagner could not have 
dealt him a severer blow than by placing the intro- 
duction and death scene from Tnttaa und Italde 
between the symphonies of Moxart and Beethoven. 
How little this strange and tortured music had to 
do with the earlier master, who died nearly a quar- 
ter of a century before Wagner waa born, and will 
live centuries after Wagner ia forgotten, waa at 
once seen; but still more apparent was the mon- 
strous assertion of the "advanced" party that 
Beethoven's noblest inspiration is but a link between 
the past glories of art and the incommensurable 
nonsense we are now told to accept as the art work 
of the future, and of which such amazing speci- 
mens were presented at the seventh Kichter concert 
in the shape of Wagner's " Kaiser March " and 
Liaxt's " Battle of the Hwtut " — each an outrage to 

lery of such wild empiric* in making a stepping- 
stone of a Colossus like Beethoven surpasses com- 
prehension. But for the Triton selection, so 
absurdly out of place, the programme was aa inter- 
eating aa the performance was superb. At the con- 
clusion, Here KR-hter was enthusiastically cheered 



TJtuciit. We have before us the handsome 
pamphlet programme and book of words of a musi- 
cal festival held in this old Dutch city on the 4th, 
tab and 0th of June- It will interest Boatoniana 
from the fact that our own favorite young soprano, 



Huh tisebild, alto, from Berlin, ami Hcrr Raymond 
von Zurmuhlrn, tenor, from Frankfort ; pianist, Carl 
Hcyinann, from Frankfort. The programme of the 
Brat day consisted of th* firat three part* and the first 
chorus from the fourth part of Bacli's Christmas 
Oratorio, followed by the seowid Symphony (in D) 
by Brahma. — Second day: Concert Overture in 0 
minor, by R. Hoi ; i>« .SSayrrs riue*, Ballad by 
Schumann, i>p. 139, for ehoru*. soli and orchestra; 
Beethoven's E-ft*t piano Concerto ; and Mendels- 
sohn's rtW/wryisiKKfti, fur chorus, soli, and orches- 
tra. — Third day, matinee for chamber-music : 
String Quartet in E minor. Op. 15, by 8. de Lange ; 
two songs with piano, Beethoven, (1. Irish: " Sad 
and luckless," i Scotch: " Failhfu' Johnie"), 
sung by Miss Bailey ; piano solo* : 1. G-minor Fugue, 
Bach-IJsxt, 2. Barcarole, Chopin, X Elfenapiel, C. 
Heyinann ; three songs ('• Wohln," *' Pause," " Eifer- 
sucht und Stolx") from Schubert's -ScAow* Mallrrin, 
U. Henschel ; Serbische* Liederspiel. Op. St. (ten 
Servian folk -songs, for soprano, alto, tenor and baas,) 
by G. Henacbel; Female choruses, with accompani- 
ment of two horns, harp and piano. Op. 18, by 
Brahms, (1. " F.s tont ein roller Harfenklang"; 2. 
Lied vim Shakespeare; 3. " Der Gartner"; 4. Ge- 
sang au* Flngal); Ducta: a, " Tanxlled," by Schu- 
mann, >', " So laea uu* wandern," Op- 76, Brahms, 
sung by Mile. Hohenachild and Hcrr Zurmuhlrn; 
Krcutacr Sonata of Beethoven, played by Herren 
Hcymann and H- Petri. 

It acema odd that a musical festival in Utrecht 
should not include Handel's Utrecht TV fMam and 
Jmbilau in Its programme ; but doubtless they have 
given 



Laur-zio. The Carola Theatre opens for asdx week*' 
season of " model " operatic performances by soma of 
the moat eminent lyric artist* from the leading theatre* 
in Germany, including those of Draaau, Hamburgh, 
Brunswick, Munich, Dreaden, Sehwerin, Carbruhe, 
Bremen and Stuttgart. The opera* to be given are: 
t fiUUo. (Beethoven) ; l*>n Juan, lit* ZaubtrftM, 
iJtt fiii/SArviiff, Finarvt Bochuit, and VtrSchan- 
aufcWirrctor (Mozart) ; Iter nelroye.1* Cadi (Oluck); 
LaSrrva Padruna (lVrgoleto); furyantA* iWeber); 
Dtr Vampyr and Maw llrilinu (Marsrhner); Luhen- 
grin (R. Wagner); 11 Harbim and Gvillaumt Tell 
iRoaslni) , Jean de Pari! and La Dame Blanch* 
(BoiekUeu); Le Jfacon and Fra Diavoto (Auber); Le 
Pottiitan it Ijrtujjumrav (Adam); Iter Wafrn- 
tckmltd and L'taar und Zimmerman* iLortzing); 
Jruonda (Spoke); and Tier Haidetchachl <F. von Hol- 
sleinl. — Beer and Mad. Vogl, from the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, opened aa engagement at the Sladltliealer 
with Lohengrin, follow sd by Armida and Tannhinttr. 
Tbey were aabseqaciitly to sing In the .Vteehmprnrinp, 
Materna and Jager being alao Included in the cast. 

Bxna.N TU L'i n The annual meeting of the "Allga- 
mrine Deuuseh* Musikvereia." held tab year hi 
Baden, under th* direction of train Liaxt, wa* 
laat one. The point d" annul of the performance waa, 
of course, the Abbe""* "Chriatas," aa oratorio In name, 
but In little else, foe it la an otter deviation from the tra- 
dition*) oratorio form and style. The word* of the 
evangelist instead of being sung la recitative are In- 
toned, and the main part of the work conalata of 
powerful choruses or Instrumental movement*. Th* 
Ij rical character of the oratorio Is discarded en- 
tirely, and Herr Lint's "Cbrtstu* " may he re- 
garded a* a return to the early earnest spirit of the 
music of the Homlfth church. Among other work* 
performed were Welmhelmer's " Melster Mania," and 
an original and it would appear boldly hu melons sym- 
phony by the Kosalan composer, Borodin. Mod*. Saint- 
Sacs* and Gttslav Hollander also appeared, the former 
directing his 1 1 Phaeton," tl 
of a concerto of hi* own for th* 
rat Standard, June 19. 



Bexi-ix— Goethe'* Fanrt ia being arranged for 
the »tage by Olio Derrient, the music by Kdouard 
Lassen; it is to be performed at the Victoria 
Theatre. Faust will be thus divided into two dis- 
linct parts, with two *corc*; *o it will require two 
performances. The work luu already made 
mark — it was executed at Weimar two year* - 
— M. E. Rudorl! ha* been unanimously 



director of the " Bternschc Ges»ngvereln," In the 
place of Max Bruch. Before M. Brach take* his 
departure for Liverpool he will preside over the 
performance of his grand cantata Vlywe*- 

At a qnirt secluded spot, In one of the most 

plciuanl (uirt* of the Thlergarten, nrar the Rrand r n- 
hurgh tint*, the ceremony of solemnly unveiling the 
Goethe Monument wa* 'celebrated at 11 o'clock, a. n., 
on the second Inst. Opposite the site and on the west- 
ern *W» of th* park, a stand had been erected for the 
Emperor, the Crown Prince, Prince Wtlhelm, anil the 
Melnlngen Princes, with other dUtingubhed personage*. 
The Kin pre**, now at Baden, expressed in an autograph 
letter to the committee, her regret at not being able to 
attend. All round the site were stand* and platform* 
for the Hiniuer* of Slate and other high government 
oraeiab. military officers, municipal aulborUic*, repre- 
sentative* of art, literature, and the pre**, and othei* 
who had recehed Invitations. The only relative of 
Goethe', preeent wa* Mad. von Stralendorff, grand- 
daughter of Mad. Xlcolavlua, the poet's sister. In 
front of the statue, to the right, were the member* of 
the committee, headed by their chairman, l>r. von 
liiper, a great Guethe-schular, while to the left were 
Ui* mrmla-m of the magistracy and of the eeii-jio ration. 
The approach** to the o]ieu space round the monument 
were lined on both side* by representatives of the 
Academy of Arts, the University, the Technical High 
School, etc., with their rentiettive emblrm*. Punctu- 
ally at 11 o'clock, a band concealed from view riud un- 
der the direction of Joachim struck up the chorus, ar- 
ranged for bra** Instrument*; " Welche Hoheit, welch* 
Anmuth," from Gluek'e Iphlgenie in An tit. Thi* 
wa* fallowed by the speech in which Dr. Lujier deliv- 
ered over the statue to (he to« n af Berlin. The speaker 
began by observing tliatVlriina had recently erected a 
monument to Beethoven, who came from the Rhine, 
and that Roan had raised one to Robert Schumann, a 
native of Saxony, and that, therefore, it wa* a mailer 
of more than ordinary congratulation that Berlin, the 
capital of the newly-united German Empire, waa tint 
day discharging a debt of honor bequeathed her by men 
like W ilbelni Grimin and Borkh. The covering now 
fell to th* ground, and the splendid marble monument, 
th* work of Frit* Srhapel. stood revealed. Herr von 
Forckenbeck, chlef-burgonuuder, replied In a few worda 
to Dr. Van I-oper, and the proceedings closed with a 
ehoru* of Goethe'a, aet by Zelter. Wreath* and gar- 
land* were laid at the bam of the monument by the 
admirer* of the poet, and later In the day there wa* a 
grand dinner. 



St. PsTTTO*»riioH. Beside. A. Rubinstein's Sa- 
latchnikof. The J/erca<inI <•/ St. Peteriburuh, and 
Wagner's ftienti. the ll*t of novelties at the Kjimuq 
opera bouse Included A Xlyht in May by Rlimkv- 
korsakoff, wbo himself wrote the libretto, constructed 
upon one of Gogol's slot le*. Guldmark's A'amloin it,i» 
.sofra, performed by the Italian Company at the cloee 
of the season wa* not so well receiver). A concert waa 
glvm by the Free School af Music, assisted by the 
hand from the Rusalan Opera, under the direction of 
Rliuaky-Korsakoff. Several Interesting noveltie* wer* 
given, noticeable among them being the eyuiphonv, 
{Jeanne d" Arc, by Moszkowaky; Let TVutrnjus, tie 
Hector Berlin*; choruses from I4sxt's /'roniefaeus.- 
Kcen** from Borodin's luar aud KorrakorT'e Ptlvrit- 
janha. Charles Itavldoff's laat composition, a sextet, 
ha* been performed at a concert of the Association for 
t.'hamber music. The work* of other native composers 
contributing In the programme* of the AjsKxintlnn 
have been Tschaikowsk) '* second tjnaitct, Flurnha- 
gan'a dltle, and Afanaayrfl's Double Quartet. The 
coucert-eeaaou, limited, properly spenking. to the stvuit 
period of the grand fasts, waa, nevertheless, a bn>y 
one. The concert which made the most stir wsj* that 
of Anton Rubinstein, lite net receipt* exivedrd the 
thousand roubles. The Imperial RiiMuan Musical So- 
ciety orgaulied a concert in aid of the Fund for M 
clans, when Professor Btnseiu plaved a planofoi le < 
certo of hi* own conipcedtkiUj rind Profew.r Au.,, 
" Uwiowakaja.also, 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Many of the arrangement* for the coming season of 
the Handel and Haydn society have been dev illed upni , 
though the poaslMllty of a failure in the sunplv • f 
suitable vocaltet. may oeccwltal* s« 



ng«. in the 
The regular 

performance of the Mettiah will of course be given at 
Christmas, this grand work being announced for the 
Sunday following the holiday. About a month lati r 
it b proposed to give a performance of Mozart's K - 
qntrm Hau, but given in March, 1XS7, and Beethoven s 
Jfount of Otiret, heard here last in Mareli, 1H17. (hi 
Good Friday a performance of selection, from Bach'* 
PiUtlon Muttc w ill be given, the uiireliers to be chosen 
so that the performance shall be of i 
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son will be presented but the choice <if the wnrk has 
not yet been mad. . A«>de Inm this legator mum. 
tt In more than probable that tin- society will lat heard 
in the 3f'**i*th Ki\)'\h during the. first week in 
October at the new Ttvmiuit Temple It !• »l»mi do- 
t i.h-d that a performance of one or Lh€* other of these 
works shall constitute the opening utltarHon at the 
ni'ir hall on Monday rvrnirij.;. ikl'licr 4, and son:.- 
other work will pmU-iV.y be |»rr«nln] liy the society 
during tho opening we»k, a series of musMI attrac- 
tions being cntempbted in celebrate tbc completion of 
the wilder.— lie mfrf. 

So (nr. g.**l ll"t Is not the complete success of the 
exjs-rimi-nt of gll lag thtl ruHrs Passion Music in two 
performances on Caul Friday, year before last, worthy 
to be n-poatcd, and to IrWIFWT as much nn annual ob- 
i*rvai.re. an the ringing of Hie .l/rmuA at Chrlsiinn* " 

Mr. It J. I.nng is considering the idea nf giving. 

late In tin* coming sea-s.n. a number of Symphony 
( Vuierrta, in a hall of moderate dimensions, with .in 
audience BaclBjdftfy ■» suliseriliers for tbc season. 
This |>lan. perhaps through a certain piipiattt attraction 
nf real or seeming exi-luslctMM**-, has wotked well in 
the Chamber Concert, of the Euterpe: why may It urn 
upon a Urgei scale 7 

Trie Boston lliilnarronnic Orrhcslra. aa. s the 

llrrntil, will give lint fire concerts in Ulta > It} during 
the coming M*soti, Instead of the larger number lit 
first fflw.li iiUlid 

The Mendelssohn Quintet club has returned 

home to Boston after a very brilliantly suevrssf nl om- 
rcrt Iripof P.I »»b. Miss Abbic Cnrrillgloll lias proved 
ail excellent vncniht for the dub during their lour, innl 
won favor throughout the western circuit. 

Mr. 8. B. Whitney, organist at the Church of 

tin Advent, In thi« city, gave an organ re. ii.-il at Bev- 
erly, on Tuesday evening, .tune 15th, Mi the new organ 
in the Unitarian Church, Tbi» U tin- setxth organ that 
has I n biilh at the factory of Mrwrt lb>ik <V Hast- 
ings, and lake* the place of an old Instrument which 
MM the tip. II of the MM ftrm. 

Wil l Win CnLLMr. Her* is the programme of 
the "nth concert, Iridar evening. June ] lib. by the 
|iupll>, with the assistance of Mr. C. N Allen Prof. C 
U. Morse, and Mi* Mary E. Turner, teacher of vocal 



llnek. 
klendcluc'lin. 

Ilraga. 
tln^iln. 



("onecrto In I> relner.e 
a, ,lllc| 

Kong-" Eapeelaiwy." . 

Cttprtecle HrlllUnl, up. Si. In E miner,* 

Mtfw IUi IuiiiUiim. 
Song — " Angel*' Serennite '* 

|\ inliii obl catixl 
MIm Eiuernin. 
KalUd* In <1 inlnnr. Op^irJ, 



8,,„pl...nle Poem - 1^ H.M.M .1 • l|»lAole/' (Ulnt-Sae 
1,1. »ir»lig«d liy theeomiioHir tor two ll.»>forte«.i 
M[»|..lf..rJm^lMl»iJell. 




Seng-" Spnnn n»«"», 

iVlr,llniKiH«»t...'i 
Miw M, M, < Uerj. 
Pun.-. Sol.»-«, " "i. II... Mountalu." Of., lf-1, 
(., " Not. . gin.. BrUUI l-roe 
l'a«.ll.gb?. 'np. DVt, 
>.|M Jone». 
e>.ng— " lleavenwwnl," . 

MIM 

\ lolln S.4.W— n, ravatlna 

», UMMMb .... 
r, Mumtier Hung. . . . 

if l'ttg:trU.-lt 

.Mr ( . N. Allen. 

Oaunrto in a mt m rn f . . , . 

tLast Movement.) 
«i» 1. C. Hell. 
, "The Iairk." .... 
6, " iKinnl pwre." .... 
Mln.Mve.ri.. 
PWlfH in F rUl. V... fl, l .p. 7.1,« . . 

A.l-tj!l.* uti p"-'** I.e. to— Hondo, 
•tlrehertml jMirlii aee..|..l piano. 

Tlie ?Mh (.lime '.'t» wan a Cli»rol"er Concert, the per- 
formers being Mee*r* It and F l-inteiuann. ImUM; 
Mnllalv. »iol» ; A. Heindl, -cello ; E. Stra««-r, clarinet , 
P. Elti, laue.cn : E. rVhormnnn, born, and H. A. 
tire. ne. roDlni lM.-' The wUi-liona men! : Moiart'a 
tjnintrt, So, 1», with clarinet: Itiff'a Quartet, (No. T, 
Hp. ltr.'l. •'Tlie Miller < Pretty llanghUr. - ' a rvcle of 
tone-poem.., ami Heethoveif. Septel with all the in- 
atnilliel.ta. 

Wok. mrii, Hon Among th« wjotrta engaged 
for 11i> F. »tiv»l in Se|»toinlwr, ure Mlsa Lillian Hailvy, 
mid the faitMie l.arttone of London. Mr. <rf»>rge Hcd- 
»rhel, whom »he U atout to rnarty , nbo, Mrs. J. M. 
ttsp^sl (who make" the trip home for Ihb engage- 
ju<>ntl. Mr M W Whitney, Mr, W. C. Tower, and Mr. 
Adamowsk', the Polish violinist, now in London for a 



Nrw Youk Mr .1. II. Mnpleson. (aorardlng In 
fi'/nrn. June *B] lUHldoCMCd not M open bis Allteticilll 
.rssin until nliei il... presidential el.\ ti..n, awl to re- 
main in Li.glaud until ikt.ihcr Hi* New York sen«.-u 
will. Ihrrefore. ti.4 be^in until November I. He lias, 
however, prartla-altv M-ttt.4 the details of his prnqwrs 
tits, w liirb may now lie announced. The snpra lios will 
in all prolutbillty, be headed by Madame (lersier, Mad- 
ame Marie K.M., Miss Mlnni.. Hautk, Mile. Ijllt 
U-timnnn, and Mrs. Swift, while the chief contralto 
will lar Mile. TremellL The Moors will M MM. Cub. 
pauliii. t'au.li.lus. Fm[silli, and j*~rhnps Fancelli, ami 
the basses MM. Culnsei, PantaleoiiL Isel Puente, and 
KnUrAjL s.i.-h a n.aipe would bo a strong .me, even 
Willi. .ut the assistance of Madame Christine Ntlseun, 
with whom lK'piltatii4is are »ti "1 petnling !>h<MiM 
Mine Ntlsson .s.nie to terms, she w.ntl.1 pUy Semim- 
midr. VaUntiM. r.7*«i, and very likely .Voroo. ; Mild- 
ame Certtrr ..III rrsiime the Kites of the light sopran... 
Miss Hauck will, of course, play i'ori*ie«, while Mme 
Marie Knle, who has refused an engagement under 
Mr. Ma» BH»k.sv h in order to oontliiue with Mr 
Maplcs.111, will perform the great dramatic part* for- 
merly in the r..|*.rt.iry of Titl. tni. Tlie novelty of Ike 
American seagull w 111 Is* lU.it.Vs oft-promised " Metis- 
tufele." with, should Madame Ntlsson be eugaged. that 
bdv in the part of Maryaivt. The cuducinr will be 
htgnor Arditi, and the American ss-aaon will he prv- 
redisl t.y a short tour in the English provinces. 

btrako^-li will ertlses as Mini, thing ih w, a '"Grand 

International tepern Company ," for next season. Al- 
though not heretofore advertised, the "international " 
has Is.-n the dlsliiignUhing feature of the Strak.wh 
Italian opera for several reasons. The priucljnl artists 
during the last two years have la-en the Ameriraus, 
Kellogg. Caty, Lltta, Mure.., lj>n. a»ter, Adiiu-s, Craf, 
(iolts.-l.alk, Venli (titeenl, and Conly , the English. 
Pain. i. la, MarU- Hole, Tom Karl, and Larlrtou; the 
Infill'. l'jo,telni;uy t ! . >;.;uu.li M.utihi-.- , lb. tier, 
mans, Teresa Singer, Behieus, leader, and llehrens, 
l.ass.i. and the Russian, Petrol !< h Iiabssl. the Italian 
wna the only nationality n.< prominent in Oie Miaknes-li 
Ilalilin tlpera. the only repte-entaliies of the land of 
song being a sec.irid-rate ccsntmlto, Hel.s-ca ; a lillle 
light tenor, Ijiriarini; old Brignoll . and two baritone*, 
■•antaleoni and Nottl. Tli<-e. with a gus| tierman 
<.rcbr*«ra and a had Italian chorus, constituted a genu, 
ine international opera company, with which .sirak.ek h 
managed to |.»e fltiiim last season liiternatUmal 
Engloh opera will mc< t the same fate People will not 
put up with such indiflV.ctit iKting In English as rhar- 
arterl»ea the avriage Italian opcia alngei. — SwTMMf 
Mirror, Phtladrl/Jtia. 

ItrrrAto, N. Y. The Music Teachers" National 
Aw.s-iali.m. In contention at lluflnlo. bus listent^l to 
elals.rate lepers on silbyrsis irlallng to their calling 
from Mr. Eugene Thayer and S. A. Emery, of thi* 
cily, and Mr. H. t. Hanchett of Ml Isjtiis, and to an 
address ( in the eoilise of n delate ), by Mr W H hber- 
wood, of Uost™...u "Murk", its It. latiun to 1-iiuio Play- 
ing." The duciisslc.n was o|«ne.l bv Mr. .Slierwwal, 
wh.tfc remarks are tlitia re|s.it«sl : "There Is, ' he 
said, '"a great mental discipline lo In- obtained from 
the study of nny imts.ttnnl subject, and. of course, so 
of nitislc..'' He ejdlesi altention lo I>r. Mason's wilt- 
ing- on practice, which should lss slow enough u> allow 
l<-rf«1 iiiiu-o ry Nunc masters uiade a gteal mistake 
with Is'ginu.rs in not giving them an incentive which 
will give Ihem nil iuterc: in their studies. Live then. 
<ai.se to climb instead of merely try lug to imsti rheln. 
The second older of pia.tli e, aetvuitlng to lir Maron. 
was lo go from .me thing to another nil limit stopping. 
Tlie third older of pocll e was in vel.sitv. If the 
slow. ■Hlmilral practiiv were carried loo far, as In 
the Ci rmnu cms. rvatortcs, the pupil became a mere 
drudge There was very little danger of that In tills 
.wintry as yet. " Now what is music 7" asked Mr. 
Sherwood •" What t* muse ','" lie asked "Then-are 
prolwl.:y few liete wli-. ...ijld give n g.sid definition of 
it." He related an anecdote in the life ..f KnWnstein, 
who. after pLivitig sunt magnitic ut numbers of lt.-ct- 
hmcii ar..l iitlier masu rs, was np].r..ik htsl l.y a mull 
who ri>mplitneiilcd him upon his eve. iitlon. askeil whv 
he dkl ui< |ilvy nion- music " for Hie soul." " Win.™, 
soui'i'" asked Kiiliinrlelu. "In America," said Mr. 
Sherwood, " Ihele are ton many people of the lullld of 
Rubinstein's quesliuncr. Tbev like the simple airs 
like ' Home. Sweet Home,' and do not find any enjoy- 
ment in classical music. It ought to Is. the aiitt of 
music teachers to instil a love for the great, immottal 
musical powers of Beethoven. Mount and the other 
| great masters. Tbete Is more music written for the 
piano than for any other instrument, and an Immense 
nit.ount of il is bad. If the piano had the is.wer of 
prolonging a Ume indefinitely and of swelling it, it 
would be tbc most peifrrt lustiutntnl in eaistence. 
As It Is. Isilli the otgaii mid Ihe human voice have im- 
men-e advanlagea over the piano. I or this reason It 
is much easier to please rm audience bv a simple bal- 
lad than l.y piano i^ayiug. It ought t./lsa our Jul) to 



make piano paying as attractive as possible. Music 
.Might lo beali.e to la- eff.s-tlvu. Il nuses a gie-it 
.real of difference wh.-lber the plats, be struck w illi a 
stick, with mechanical linger-, or with finger* licit aic 
full of life ami utvgnetssm I Liave cxaiuiucd Rubin- 
stein s liand and an., and found iliut ib. y are u».i oi.lv 
f.lll of mngli. tl-iii, but Iliat they are evtn iu. ly ela.- . 
lie arsl Hi.- fingers ate s.» soft that the Uu.es aio 
sean-eli r lo he fell. Cat. ptttcltce pr.si.ue these «|ii.-als- 
ties 7 l believe so. ami I make II a point boll, w it li niv 
pupils and invself to practice slow motions. II is inn. li 
easier to strike quickly lhao si*. si 1 v. and practice in the- 
slow mo.enieuts wil. develoi. both muscular and nerv- 
ous jM.wer, And tbe tone made hi this motbon is um. h 
better than that obtained by striking, J be n.e. hanio-il 
pni. tiis- in v.s^ue at Lrl|is|c and other Euntpean c..n- 

sen Nlories often ';iti. lie. - n .1 -•- the sill j.i I of tic- 

and tone Iveautk-s an* neglected," Mr. Sherw.ssl a.. 
rMsi out this line i f lUiught a lillle more in detail ansl 
llieti turned to tlie iims hanUal tiKoenient of Hie ItauU 
and wrist, IMusiniling the difference between welt and 
Hi balanced playing Mr. A. H. Prase and Mr. W If. 
Slier w." si have given leeltals of plalsa Ulilslc with slg- 
ual success. Mr. She) u.'sl > progiaiome Inctn.ksi a 
I.isrt-Hach fugue, a Beethoven sonata, SVin;utatin" s 
" Etudes Svinplt'intunes,' a lain-arulle l.y Riibin-tein, 
and isiloiuiise bv Chopin, the Bulow -Wagner "Faust 
Overture "' and the Ijsj.t rs.loiui-. in K. The lual 
pa|»-r save the " real excitement showed bow well tho 
great pianist was appreclAtcd." 

To the above, from the IVwiueruii. Il may he added 
that organ recitals were given bv Mr. Eugene Thai er. 
and by Mr W. Kafl. nb.-rgcr, of BuBalu the foinier 
playing Handel's twelfth I irgan Concetto, Bach . V..r- 
ipsel. »Wlrgla«U-nall',"S.-I,umann . -SAineu," N... 
t and 1, Op 5*. Ciilmant • Caprl.-e la II Hat. and a 
Con.ert rugoe, a Chromatic rantalsle, and Vaiiatloir. 
on Old HnndrKlof his own cornp.itU.n, Tin biter 
plai ed a Fanlai-ie Sinala hi Ulieinberger: All. gM tlo, 
-Mai.he Funehre and Chant Serapti..uc.' by Unil- 
nialit, Choral In three » ohvw. by Merkel, " 10 igeu " 
bv Jens. ii, and a grind TocnUi by W ixlor. Mr. 
Tliaver. also, dell.ensl an address on " lU foim iu 
Cbui.il Music. " which s<ems to have met with gnat 
favor, and Dr. tail S. Her, of Wiiladelphla. lead a lee- 
lure with interesting illustrations, un " Vocal t 



New Obi.k»n». M. de Beanpran, who, it will ba 
n-membete.1, visile.1 Ibis country with his wife, Mme. 
Anibre. last season, is tbe first to announce the plan of 
hisojs-ratic scheme for next season. It Is Interesting 
reading, through some parts of it recall the brilliant 
pineis-cius of rliieti times a decade ago. M. de Ik-au- 
phiti s culreof o|>cration* will b*- .New Oil.-anv. wheie 
lie has siiU.cripli.ajis for a four months' season, coiling 
mi March 17th, 'at. and *ul»semirutlv the .-om|cii.v will 
visit Chicago, Philadelphia, New Yotk and I: >n- 
(llticLvl iufoiuiathin reganling the scheme l» ij, ol- 
!.,ws : 

'* Tbe retiertoire will la- something of a change (am 
what we have bad for smr y.wis. as voti can see by 
the following The -Jewess,' • Violetta, Faust,' -Wil- 
liam Tell," ■ Tnivatore,' ' Norma.' 'Afrlcalne,' ■ Mig- 
m>n,' 'Rt>ls-rt the lievil.' ■ Rigolclio.' • Favorlta.' " l l»- 
Barber of Seville,' "Cliarles Yl_" ' TIm- Pn^ihel," 
' Huguenots,' 'Hamlet.' 'Lucia,' 'Don Juan.' * Jeru- 
salem.' " Ols-roii.' " The Queen . .f Cvprua.' 'Midsum- 
mer NigbH l>t»tvm.' ' Flelschuti,"' -1) 
• L Eioile du Nord.' ' ftinieo and Juliet,' 
men,' ' Paul and Virginia,' etc. 

'• The company will be a grand one in every respect. 
Dim It-ring neatly -■»> rersons. One of the filsl prima 
donnas will be Mme, EnilUs- Amine, who sang last rew- 
sou In this country withO.l. Mapb-s..n's Italian opeia. 
M. Beaupivn has just signed a .-.«itra.t with one <>f 
the gnat.sl tenors in l.uiope, M. Tourtwa, aiul at a 
vety high salary, "JO.DIO Italics a month for a season of 
six mouths. It is stipulated iu his conn act that fur nou- 
fulhltiicnt of the same, be forfeits -.to.OtKi fiance. It 
was III lioulit fol some time whether he would stay 
with M Vaucorhcil. the dltector of grand oteta, Palis, 
bill Ihe Insliiremetus offered lo hlltl IU the way < f 
roouev. elt., decM«I it, nolwithrUlldlng the teni|4in« 
..Iter of M. Yuucoibeil for Toutuea to create the. tenor 

lole in tbe new o.s-ra ol Atnblnse Thomas, (whs II Is to 

be bioitghl out this n.nilug fall in Paris:, of ' Flaw;. .lee. 
de Rimini.' The stage will be in charge of Mr La- 
blacler. This genl.._ 

valorv of Puis., and has been in cliarg* of the p 
itl o|*ta houses in St. Petersburg. Havana, ami Ci.no, 



ihia mn.lug fall in Paris , of ' Fn 
le stage will be in charge of » 
entleiiuiu Is a prnf.-esor ..f the t 
and has been In cliarg* of the 
. in St. Petersburg. Havana, ai 
gvpt. In Ihe latter place it was under his 
iitt A i.ia' was first brought out. and Item v 
pri'M-ntalioiis since throogbonl Europe and 



which ihe 
Ami rim 

are only . ..plea, that Is, in the way oi stage rttlmg, 
pru|-eitiea, t ie Mr. M'.ma- has he n engaged as direc- 
tor of the uilu-ic and ciiwiiictor, He has, until Intely 
la-en tbe musxal director of the Lyiic lb. atie, ana 
tanks as one of tbe great .omlmtors of the day. 

" Mr. Jordan, the most ceU-bmted hasro in Euro|ss, 
and w ho has just finished a long season in Russia, baa 
signed for tbe season bere 111 the Slates, and Mile. La- 
bSache. daughter of Miue. Lahlncbr, contralto with 
Col. Mapl.-s.in. will be one of iIh- prima donnas. Her 
voice Is sltulbrtri Mme. teerster'a. ooly stlonger. hbo 
Is young and very jsrrtty. M. de Beaupbn a* negotiat- 
ing foe oilier artists, of whom due notice will be given. 
IV e ahull have the pleasure of hearing in Bostou next 
reason /..-* Uuyutni'ts in Fi.ii.h, .. niirvsii.g the 
last a.t, which has bet n H often omitted In Italian. 
We shall hnvef 4/rtcainc and u numlcrof others, with 
which BostotitniM have nix beeu familiar for jeara.' — 
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Ait lac arliciVf sx>r 't,.l\t~t to islW pultlic+tmu wm ti- 
prtulj trrtltrn/ar tkit JtmnMl. 

/■.M..W f^iaWa *» Hovntmv. Vttmn * Cxs, 

JSMfos, Afax*. /V* > , /o r^rt r. it asxeaorr J 1/. hi prr scir. 

*'«r Mfe ■* flsjfos t* C»KL PttlUlH. JO »V»I .sVrrrf, A. 
VnUAM * ».. jsr W<u».av*« AKwl, A. K. Loaisu, 

jo« H m strrft, *» i*< ■■Mliim i <« M r«rl 

t, A. mmi.Mi.Jl, <7 f. r aaaw .V'/nnce, ami Hoiuium, 
MlWUJ S On., tl Attnr Piatt, in MuktArlplon f» W. H. 
B<>mi *«.'••.. rtai <'»-«n>«< .Srtvei. in I • imaotwtarCNl- 
CAM Mt'llc CoarAMY, .1/./ .VI.11V Stmt. 

THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE'S " FAUST." 

nr snon-iia ji liikic. 1 
V.-TIIK "FArsT" OF BFJII.IOZ. 
| We deem it unnrwasary to translate what the 
author ha* to uv of tin' origin and of the rontrnta 
fif ijt IhtmtMoitan dt r'oust, aintv it docs not differ 
substantially from what ):aa already appeared in 
this journal at the tinw wKrn the work waa first 
perfuma-d In New York anil Boaton. during the lant 
Spring. (See paw - 30, 4I>, 6H, OT of I hi. volume.) 
We will only K >'e the elusion paragraph of the 
rhapt.T, and pass mi to the next, which treats of 
Sehuiuann'a F«iti music, and ailt he coniparatinelj- 



The Damnation of Fatut. we must recog- 
liixe in mm Union, is a work of the gTeat- 
t>»t value, llerlioi has been served in this 
perilous attempt hy an imagination of the 
richest onler. highly oxcitcd by the grandeur 
of the work mid by the ideal beauty of the 
•model. Kven when he depart* from the 
original text, and when, combining after his 
own fashion variolic episodes, he bring* forth 
a totally different situation, auch a* the love- 
scene interrupted hy the arrival of the de- 
mon, the musician feels himself atill sustained 
by the purl, ami hia inspiration* gush forth 
just a* richly and aa grandly. It i*. assuredly, 
a work worthy to figure in tlie future by the 
aide of the original drama, one which, like 
the design* of Delacroix, would have snatched 
from Goethe, could he but have heard it, a 
won! of admiration. How welcome would 
that word have been in Paris! How that 
encouragement, coming from ao high a source, 
would have brought to the com poser a just 
consolation for the criticisms and the railleries 
for which he was the mark 1 Unfortunately, 
Goethe had long licen dead when the French 
musician pnaluced hi* work, and nothing 
came to sustain him in thU trial but the con- 
viction of having by his labor made the work 
of a veritable artist, and the rare delight of 
having been, during this assiduous intimacy, 
the pious disciple of dial illustrious master. 

VL-THK "FALST" OF Mlil'llANX. 
Fatal — with Manfred, with the Pilgrim- 
age of the Bote, with Genoeera, with Para- 
ditt and the Peri.— a one of the master- 
works of Schumann ; unhappily he had not 
time to finish it- It was his favorite work. 
He had occupied himself with it from the 
age of thirteen years, and he returned to it 
con amore in the momenta when he felt him- 
self the best inspired. In fact few subjects 
offered to his eminently poetic genius a more 
living spring of graceful or 



lions. No one, better than he, could have 
known how to paint the tormented character 
of the doctor, or the gentle figure of Mar- 
guerite ; no one could have lent a more aatanic 
color to the demon. Hut it was above all, the 
second Fautt. a work all ideality and fantasy, 
that must have charmed and inspired his 
nature so inclined to mystery and reverie. 
Accordingly in this interpretation, hy him 
alone attempted, of the life-like or the abstract 
conceptions of the poet, he has lifted himself 
to a great height. Several of the most 
remarkable pieca-s of this second part were 
written by the composer in the midst of the 
political storm of 181s), which, by a singular 
phenomenon, seems to have given new nerve 
to his creative faculties. '• I have to thank 
God." he wrote at that time to Ferdinand 
Hiller, "that he vouchsaves m «, in such limes, 
the murage and the faculty to lalior ! " And 
again elsewhere: "Let us work while it is 
day."' 

And so he did. Toward 18.10 he at last 
finished, not his entire work, hut the second 
part. He wrote then the last two pieces, and 
judging, as hy a melancholy presentiment, 
that he would not have time to complete the 
first part of his work, he collected the various 
fragments which he had put into music, and 
preceded them by a grand instrumental intro- 
duction. " I have worked much in these 
latter times," he writes, toward the end of 
l*.">3 to M. Slraekerjan, a young officer who 
was a great amateur of music, <• I have writ- 
ten a Fatal overture, (he crown of the cdilico 
of a aeries of scenes drawn from the tragedy." 
Does it not seem, to look at this unfinished 
work, like a cruel irony of fate, which, of so 
many composers, imposes silence precisely 
ujMin that one, who comprehended the con- 
ceptions of the poet best of all, who thought 
(so to say) his thoughts, and translated them 
with genius into the inimitable language of 
music? 

It is mot a dramatic legend that Schumann 
has professed to write, still Jess an opera; he 
has simply taken the poem, the very text of 
the master, and put it into music. There 
could not be a simpler manner of 



his genius. At once proud and charming, full 
of grace and of terror, it gives a marvellously 
good ensemble of Ulis admirable poem. And 
the musician, in these inspired pages, written 
late in life, does he not seem Ut exclaim with 
the poet, in the dedication of 



trial. 



Forma, who of old oft gladdened lay dim light t 
Shall I a«« bold you, Beautiful, together' 

Yearns my heart •till tor that tlluslua bright? 
Nearer ys throng ! I>el unt your beauty wittier. 

As front the misty cluwl It bursts In light. 
How wllh lbs Joy «( yimlb niy bosom springs, 

Hrcnthuig tha magic air shook from your dewy 
win git 

The throe scenes of the firtt Fautt which 
Schumann had time to write are: the scene 
of the garden, that of the church, and of Mar- 
guerite, imploring the image of the Virgin. In 
each of these pages he has endeavored to 
translate the spirit and the very word of the 
poet. Others will expend themselves upon 
the same scenes (the garden and the church) 
will) lengthier developments adapted to the 
exigencies of the stage; no one will put more 
of veiled charm and infinite tenderness into 
the first avowal of the two lovers; no one 
w ill overwhelm the tardy repentance of the 
unfortunate Marguerite with a more terrific 
Dies irte. 
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thus his work is la tter than a translation, it 
ia a veritable musical transfiguration of the 
drama of Goethe. The Fatut of Schumann 
comprises three parts. The first, unfortu- 
nately very incomplete, counts only three de- 
tached scene*. The second includes several 
fragment* of the terond Fati*t : at the beginning, 
the scene of Ariel and the Sylphs, then vari- 
ous episodes: Midnight, the scene of the four 
witches, the dialogue of the doctor with Care, 
and the death of Faust, F'inally, Hie third 
part, the only one that is complete, contains 
only the final scene of the tecond Fatut, but 
it is much the most considerable scene, thanks 
to the grand development* which the com- 
poser has given it 

The overture, which Schumann has placed 
at the head of his work, bears the impress of 

■ N>*lleeotM. Kruouf i>u Schumann (/frris* f oa/, a»por 
31 , ISM|. Tbsra esiu, aa yet, In French , but I wo 
3chiaiaai.il . that of M. Kriiouf . who, 
bonisf to the lauslrlsn 
W»eipswsk£ which^ha. 



mmpltil 
the erst la Franco, has 
of ge.alaa.and the Meg 



The garden scene, ttuit chaste prattle of 
two souls yet pure, is one of exquisite melody ; 
the phrase of Faust excusing himself for hav. 
ing taken the young girl's hand has a ] 
Iratitig suavity, as well as the timid I 
of Marguerite. She plucks a flower aud 
pulls off its petals, and the sweet murmur of 
the orchestra accompanies with burning words 
spoken in a low voice. " He loves me." she 
cries, and Faust with transport launches forth 
an admirable melody, which seems to bear 
hia cry of triumph up to heaven. All, in 
this music, all. even to the dry laugh of the 
demon, paraphrases in an inimitable style the 
original scene, the garden of Martha. 

Schumann and l'rince Radxiwill alone have 
had the idea of treating the scene where Mar- 
guerite implores the Mater Dolorosa, while 
dragging herself to the foot of the holy image. 
What an admirable page the affrighted sup- 
plications of the fair ainncr have inspired the 
master of Zwickau with ! At first her prayer 
is full of unction, but grief tortures her 
at tho thought of finding the mother of 
Christ inflexible, and she cries out with a 
panting voice: "Come, save me from shame 
and death. Deign, O mother of griefs, to 
cast ddwn one look of pity upon my distress." 

Aa for tho scene of the church, Schumann 
makes) an untranslatable creation out of it. 
Never has music expressed with more force 
the ardent repentance of the guilty girl, the 
railing and burning imprecations of the de- 
mon. And when the crushing appeals of the 
choir break out, it seems aa if the earth 
opened, ready to engulf the unhappy victim, 
so pure yet in her shame. 

After these pictures of a passionate and ter- 
rifying color, the author abandons himself, in 
the scene of Ariel and the Sylphs, to his most 
dreamy inspirations. The veiled arpeggios 
of the liarp transport us to the etherial regions 
where the gentle voice of genius enchants ut 
bv ita sweet cantilenas. It is the very scene 
which opens the second Fautt: An agrteahlt 
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fiercely is the voice of Ariel 
the doctor come* out of hi. 
strange dream and sings a canticle of thanks- 
giving to the day that dawns, to nature re- 
awakening ; this exquisite melody is deli- 
ciously accompanied hy the altos and the vio- 
loncellos. But doubt is born again within 
this troubled soul, and the music, changing 
character, paints to our ear* his unappeased 
desires, his distracting anguish. 

Midnight. — It is the dreary chant of the 
Grog Old Women, Guilt, Want, Misery. It 
is the exulting cry of Care, who glides in 
where her sisters cannot penetrate. "The 
door i* closed, we cannot enter. It is the 
abode of a rich man, we do not wish to enter." 
'* You, my sisters, cannot and dare not enter ; 
Care slips through the key-bole." Faust ap- 
pears, hi* soul the victim of a dull inquietude. 
"Hart thou never known Care?" asks the 
malignant genius. " No," replie* the Doctor 
in an air full of warmth, accompanied by an 
incessant figure of the orchestra, true image 
of life's whirling vortex. " I have done noth- 
ing but rove about the world ; I caught each 
pleasure by the hair ; what did not content 
me, I let it go ; what escaped me, I let it run. 
I have only desired and satisfied my desire*, 
and still continued to wish more." But Care 
responds in a chant fnll of bodeful menace: 
"To him, whom I once possess, the whole 
world is useless. Eternal shades descend 
upon him ; the *un doe* not rise, nor does it 
set; with sense* perfectly sound, darkness 
dwell, within him ; if be own?d all treasures, 
he would not know how to enjoy them." The 

and refuse, to recognize her power. « Try 
it then : " cries Care, who breathes in his face 
as she flies away; and Faust, made blind, 
loses himself in senseless project*, in dreams 
unrealizable. This scene, so abstract as it 
is, has found in Schumann a musician equal 
to It s for he ha* rendered this struggle be- 
tween man and Care in a very 



harsh burst, 
the Devil. 



The great court before the palace, — such is 
the scene which Schumann has literally trans- 
lated from the original poem, under thia title : 
The Death of Fantt. At the beginning, the 
fantastic scene of the demon evoking the 
Lemurcs and exhorting them, with a strange 
laugh, to dig a grave, the fatal end of all hu- 
ll is needle** to aay with 




Schumann ha* paint*.! this 
a* well a* the appearance of Faust, 
by the dull sound of the spades, and issuing 
from the palace stumbling against the door- 
post*. Even now, on the brink of the' grave, 
the doctor give* himself up to the most chi- 
merical project*. To toil, to sow, to embellish, 
to construct, — such are the last dsfeams of 
the man who is about to die. " Let it be 
given to me to see such a movement on a free 
territory, with a free people, and I will say 
to the passing moment : " Stop ! thou art *o 
beautiful! The trace of my terrestrial days 
cannot be lost in the course of age*. ... In 
the presentiment of so great a felicity, I taste 
the most beautiful moment of my life !" And 
fall* backward into the pit dug under 



his feet by the 
of 

The last 

tied: 

furnished Schumann the canvas of his third 
part, and inspired him with a long suite of 
admirable piece*. What can be more fresh 
than the first chorus with its sweet responses : 
" The forest wave*, the rocks weigh heavily 
around, the clinging roots intertwine, trunks 
lean against trunks, wave* dash upon waves ; 
the deep grotto shelters us ; the lion* creep 
about us, silent and caressing ; they respect 
the consecrated place, love's holy sanctuary ! " 
What more inspired than the invocation of 
Pater ertaticut, with its figure of violoncello* 
enlacing the melodic phrase like a Dowering 
ivy round the arches of an ancient cloister? 
What canticle more full of unction than that of 
Pater prof undue: "O God! appease my 
thoughts, enlighten my heart which seeks for 
thee ! " What melody more vaporous than 
that of Pater eeraphicuel What Minn more 
full of a holy ardor than that of the Blessed 
Boys, beginning with a caressing melody, 
then bursting out in brilliant concert, in a 
burning hymn of thanksgiving: "Tell us. 
Father, whither we are going ; tell us. good 
Father, who we are? We are happy ; for all, 
ye* all of us, it is so sweet to live." 

Another marvelous piece of grace and 
freshness is the Chorus of Angels hovering in 
the upper air and bearing the immortal part 
of Faust : " Saved is the noble member of the 
world of spirits, saved from evil. He who 
always strives, him can we deliver, and if 
even Love has taken interest in him from 
above, the troup of the blest meets him with 
hearty welcome." One knows not what to 
prefer iu this marvelous page, the songs 
of the perfected angels, or those of the 
younger angels, the grand final ensemble, or 
the seraphic murmur of the little choir of 
! happy boys : " With joy receive we this one 
in the chrysalis state ; in him we obtain an 
angelic pledge. Remove the slough that en- 
velop* him ; already is he great and beauti- 
ful with holy life." 

What resplendent beauties ! and we have 
not yet done with this superb work. Here is 
the beautiful invocation of Doctor Marianut, 
accompanied by a soft concert of oboes and 
harp* ; here i* the chorus of Penitent Women, 
with iU long suppliant phrase of those three : 
the Magna Peceatrix, Mulier Samantana, and 
Maria JSgyptiaca, uniting their repentance 
and their prayers. Here is the supreme invo- 
cation of Marguerite, imploring the divine 
clemency for Faust : " Deign, O deign, incom- 
parable radiant Virgin, to turn thy propitious 
countenance toward my happiness ! He whom 
I loved on earth, no longer troubled, ha* 
come back. Surrounded by the noble choir 
of spirits, the new-comer scarcely knows him- 
self, scarcely suspect* his new life, so like is 
he already to the holy troop. See how he 
tears himself loose from all the terrestrial 
bond* of the old envelope, and how under his 
etherial vestment the first youthful vigor 
shows itself! Permit me to instruct him. 
The new day still dazzles and confuses him." 
And here, at last, we have the 



chorus (Chorui Myttieut). the soug of tri- 



has reserved hi* most sublime ideas, 
his most original harmonies, his I 



All that Is transient 
Is bat * st robot; 
Th* unattainable 
Here become* teal; 
The Indescribable, 
Hers Is It done, 
Tb«f 

Such is this exceptional work; such is this 
unrivalled translation of the work of Goethe. 
Schumann, we have said before, is of all the 
comj>osers the one who has best comprehended 
the poet'* thought. We cannot regret too 
much that he did not have the leisure to trans- 
late all the capital situations of the drama. 
After reading these scenes, admirable para- 
phrases, by a man of genius, of a work of 
genius, we can judge how much the musical 
art has lost by Schumann's not being able to 
complete the first part of Faust. Then we can 
comprehend, seeing him rise to such a I 
in this musical interpretation of the 
Pa**, which he alone ha* dared, and be 
perhaps was competent, to make so exact and 
so brilliant, how truly Goethe saw when he 
wrote, not dreaming of the masterpiece with 
which he was about to inspire this great com- 
poser, " My works are not capable of becoming 
popular. I have not written for the masses, 
but for a class of men, whose will, whose 
studies, and whose tendencies have some anal- 
ogy with mine." 

(Tab* railinnd.1 
% 

THE MVSICAL SEASON IN LONDON. 

(From the '- UonUiMBt ud Swiss Tim**," G*ii«t», J»« Jr>.> 
It is the justified boast of English philharmonic 
dilettanti, when twitted by carping Germans and 
skeptical Frenchmen upon the sore subject of 
British shortcomings in the wav of musical cul- 
ture and taste, that during some ten or twelve 
weeks of each successive year tins hujre me- 
tropolis attracts u> its oprm>hoti»cs and con- 
cert-rooms four-fifths of the leading vocal and in- 
strumental executants of the Continent ; ami that. 




London than in all the other capitals of Europe put 
together. This vaunt is unquestionably founded 
upon f»cl ; and those who advance it a* an argu- 
ment in support of the postulate that the metro- 
politan public is. by instinct or cultivation, as in- 
telligently appreciative of musical excellences, 
creative or executive, as that of Berlin, Vienna, 
Leipzig, Munich or Paris, are not altogether 
illogically encouraged in their entertainment of 
that assumption by an inferential process of rea- 
soning which may be succinctly summarized as fol- 
lows : — M London imperatively requires (on pain 
of it* high displeasure, expressed • b,v withdrawal 
of patronage), from those who stand pledged to 
provide it periodically with musical entertain- 
ments, that they should, regardless of trouble and 
expense, produce upon the boards of our two 

dozen coocert-rooms all, or nearly all the foreign 
celebrities whose fame has reached our shores by 

> Scbnmsaii rein mod Mveral times to VI O, capital t*xe. 
II* has fem l«ft two dissreat "raloss ot K, whkfi 5* 
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trustworthy report during tH* nine months imme- 
diately preceding tlw opening of the London sea- 
son, or wuu are recognized celebrities in their re- 
spective specialties, firmly established in public 
favor, lu order lo secure the fulfilment of it* 
will in this respect, London is content to pay- 
rices for its opera anil concert tickets 
arc obtainable by impresari! in any other 
capital, except St. Pclcrslmrgb, to fee artist* 
extravagantly fur tlwir performances at private 
parties and to offer litem K'-nerou. trilKite of 
hero-worship into the bargain. Therefore Lon- 
don must he not only a mimical, but the most 
musical of cities. In proportion to it* expendi- 
ture in securing tlie service* of tlie very lsrst 
nrlists in existence must be its love anil taste for 
music, it* knowledge of the art, and faculty of 
discrimination between tbe relative merit* of pro- 
fessional competitor* for it* approbation." The 
deduction - a plausibli one, and the vast majority 
of Englidimcn, including many musically edu- 
cated amateurs not altogetlver forlorn of reasoning 
power, i* prone to admit it* correctness. In our 
sea-girt realm, even art-dilettanti are frequently 
patriotic, and strongly disposed lo defend British 
taste against any ill-natured foreign sneer* and 
imputations, levelled at iu quality. Tbe wish is 
father t/i the thought with such eager vindicators 
of our judgment's soundness in matters musical. 
We are angrily intolerant of the very notiun 
that we can possibly be inferior in development 
of the esthctical faculties to mere German* or 



pay more money than these latter for 
in the higher executant efforts tn 
attain artistic ideals we are truer lover* of art 
and "know more about it" than tliey. 

To run counter to popular fallacies is ever a 
thankless enterprise. From tbe purely conscien* 
tiou* point of view there Is not, probably, a loftier 
duty nor one which, like many another virtuous 
practice, is more inevitably foredoomed to be its 
own reward, for lack of any other. Neither dues it 
always commend itself to fervent promulgators of 
abstract truths, when large-minded enough to rec- 
ognlte and respect honest instincts and laudable 
motives underlying frail superstructure* of defec- 
tive reasoning and erroneous assertion. But Eng- 
lishmen are in possession of so many indcfcasinlc 
title* to equality with, if not superiority to, their 
Continental competitor* in science and art, man- 
ufacture and commerce, manners and moral*, that 
no serious breach of patriotic consideration* is in- 
volved in hinting to them from time to time that, 
as far at least a* musical taste 
judgment are concerned, they 
from having attained the standard ohtainnl in 
Germany, Austria and some part* of Italy and 
France. To convince any educated musician of 
tlwir inferiority in this regard, it is only necessary 
that he or she should bc«tow careful and un- 
prejudiced attention upon tlie musical incident* 
of such a London season as that now rapidly 
drawing to it* close — upon the character anil 
composition of the audiences thronging opera- 
houses, concert-room* and music-balls, tlicir at- 
titude towards performer* and performance*, the 
nature and quality of the work* eliciting their 
plaudits or provoking their condemnation — and, 
finally, upon the evidence* of advancement in the 
culture of musical art afforded by tlie composi- 
tion* of strictly English origin brought forward 
in the course of the fashionable trimester by rival 
impresarii, who, be it rememliercd, are accurately 
I exhaustively cognizant of their 




broad fact that Englishmen willingly pay twice 
nr even thrice a* much for their vocal and Instru- 
mental entertainment* a* Herman*. Austrinns, 
Frenchmen or Italians. In Iced, tlie vulgar in- 
ference drawn from that circumstance will be 
found, upon examination of it* merit*, to be totally 
unworthy of seriou* consideration. There are 
more wealthy people, forlorn of any engrossing 
occupation and chronically plague*, by the crav- 
ing for sheer amusement, no matter of what kind 
or tpinlity, in London, than in any other four 
European capitals, not exclusive of 1'ari*. These 
people •« live* are chiefly passed in the enjoyment 

pleasures lack charms for them; nay. are almost 
unknown to them. In order that they may ap- 
preciate aught, or. more correctly speaking, think 
that they appreciate it, the thing itself must be 
extremely expensive. If it achieve that desidera- 
tum, they will consume it greedily and witliout 
"tint, but not otherwise. That they arc lavish 
of their mnney in what is conventionally termed 
" the encouragement of art." is simply attributable 
to two causes whollv irrespective of taste and 
judgment, of which, however, the wealthier clasves 
of English are by no mean* devoid, though their 
pretentions to the iwissessinn thereof are seldom 
based upon a solid foundation of technical edu- 
cation. Firstly, they have more mnney to spend 
than they know what to do with ; and secondly , 
the child aim of their existence is to purchase 
nd diversion of one description or 
— to kill time, in fact, at a maximum 



A brief retrospective glance at the perform- 
ances and audiences of the 1SM0 London musical 
season will serve to exemplify the view* above 
propounded. London support* two magnificent 
opera-houses, in which representations of the 
ly rical drama, in the Italian language, take place 
every night in the week. Both these establish* 
ments are in the hands of tnlrtprtnttirt married 
tn primr donnf, and neither of them are remuner- 
ative to their lessees, notwithstanding the exorbi- 
tant price* demanded and obtained by tlie latter 
from the public for places. The working ex- 
|*rnse* are so heavy that nothing short of crowded 
houses every night can avail to secure the least 
margin of profit upon the whole season'* perform- 
ances. At one theatre the chief attraction and 
managerial anchor of hope is a can tat rice of sur- 
ahilities, who never open* her mouth until 
red guinea* have been paid in to her 
; at the other, several Mars of lesser mag- 
compote for public favor with varied suc- 
cess, one of whom, well aware that her name cm 
the bill is sure to fill the house, and being, more- 
over, profoundly penetrated with the wisdom of 
the axiom that pronounces prudence to be the 
progenitrix of prosperity, sternly exact* the pay- 
ment of her stipulated honorarium before she goe* 
upon the stage. Arc the performances at these 
two great theatre* truly artistic, or even such as 
would be tolerated in the Hofoper at Vienna or 
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It were Midsummer 
madness to answer this question affirmatively. 
Apart from tlie leading artists, some of whom are 
superexccllcnt whilst ntlicrs an* simply intolera- 
ble, either from the musical or dramatic point of 
view, there is no single element in tlie operatic 
entertainment* offered to the public at Her 
Majesty'* or Covent Garden that can be pro- 
nounced deserving of unqualified prai*e- The 
orchestral accompaniments are frequently faulty 
and alwavs coarsely rendered — the 
ing is bene; 
are executed by 
graceful as to be 
ery and decorations, with a few brilliant excep- 



tor the mute en seen? of absolute novelties, incon- 
ceivably inartistic and shabby. Turning to the 
audiences gathered together to witness aud listen 
to the*** unsatisfactory performances — audience* 
chiefly comixmed of well-to-ilu and fashionable 
pleasure-lovers — we find amongst tlwir salient 
eharactcristii-s that they will mildly applaud a 
primo tenure who sings every note of hi* part out 
of tune, if only he shout out the notes of his upper 
register loud enough to capture their attention — 
that tlwv will receive a musical revelation of ex- 
quisite beauty with perplexed silence, whilst they 
will respond spasmodically to any hackneyed air, 
rendered familiar to their ears by the irrepressi- 
ble barrel-organ or by tho dismal iteration uf 
school-room practising, a process that ha* not its 
equal for grafting conventional operatic selec- 
tion* upon intrinsically unmusical human natures. 
These, the best-paying London audiences — and 
therefore, according to the i-orollary afore referred 
to. the most musical — applaud without discrimi- 
nation and calmly condone executive derelictions 
that stridently invite, in discordant accents, the rep- 
robation of god* and men. A few night* ago such 
an audience assembled, some two thousand strong, 
in Covent Garden to the dullest and tamest of 
Kossini's operas, the sole interest of which to any 
musician present was Adclina Patti's transcen- 
dent vocalisation, vehemently encored tlie over- 
ture to " Semiraniide," played as no scratch land 
engaged for the season at a Bohemian watering- 
place would have ventured to perform it to a 
Kursaa) full of valetudinarians. 

A conspicuou, musical feature of the season 
has been tlie Kichter concert* at St James's Hall, 
relative to which some genuine excitement of an 
eminently healthy character ha* been displayed 
by English dilettanti. These entertainments, 
under the personal direction of the greatest living 
orchestral conductor, who slaved night and day 
during a whnle month to such purpose that lie 
may lie said to have revolutionized all the vener- 
able traditions of tempi anil treatment to which 
contemporary British leaders have rigidly adhered 
for the last forty years, were splendid successes, 
financially a* well a* artistically ; but principally 
owing to the enthusiastic support they received 
at the hand* of the German residents in this me- 
tropolis. On more than one M Richter evening " 
whole rows of sofa-stalls which should have been 
occupied by wealthy English-folk, Beethoven-wor- 
shipper* and seekers after truth in the interpreta- 
tion of that immortal Titan's compositions were 
dismally empty ; but the galleries anil balconies 

and spectacled Teutons, accompanied by tlie 
homely, thriftily attired female* of their families, 
and laden with full-score* or " pianoforte reduc- 
tions " of the glorious symphonic* played, they 
might well think, for their especial delectation. 
It is no exaggeration to say, too, that all tlie really 
cultivated amateur* resident in London were 
present at one or other of these superb perform- 
ance*. But bow many benches did these, the 
elect of our musical public, fill — and, had tber 
been told off in line a* against the musically in- 
structed Teuton* thronging tlie galleries, could 
they have held their own, in number* or appre- 
daliveness, with these latter? It 1* to be feared 
that, hail such a comparison been instituted by 
any accomplished and unbiased votary of the di- 
vine art, it would have resulted unfavorably to 
the British dilettanti, who art, like angels' visit*, 
few ami far between, too frequently lacking in 

skill, and, in 

ten cases out of twelve, painfully cramped in their 
onscientious effort* toward* advancement in tbe 
art by the 
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THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

■T o. a- xuctarmii, K»g., 
St us. Doe. CanlsK. Prof, Mn>. Cants*. 



identity <■( musician and pod 
fold •' maker," w»» mil conlinu 
subsequent Greek tragedians, 
have been with Sophocles an- 



.lit 



t» 



con 

1 to U>e case of 
It seems not to | 
Euripides a* it 



When the subject of this address was dccidell was with .V.w h ylus ; ami although It has been 
upon, I had an idea that I might bring before the rarely that the musician and the litcratist hare 



attention of this mreting many unfamiliar facta 
in connection with a most important, possibly /*» 
moat important branch uf musical composition ; 
but in the interim there has appeared die begin- 
ningof an article in Mr. Groie's Dictionary — 
which, although it i> not yet signed. I guess from 
internal evidence to be the production of Mr. 
Rockstro — which anticipate* niany of the novel- 
ties I might liave advanced, and set those forth in 
the most clear, in die most interesting, and (I can 
say nothing short of the higlkcst terms uf eulogy) 
the moat satisfactory and instructive light I can 
with the fullest confident c refer persons who are 
attracted to the subject Uf that article, which, in 
supplying many dates which are difficult to recol- 
lect in a tried svjcr enunciation, anil many unfa- 
miliar narnrs, will be of very great service as an 
authority, and will, I am certain, repay anybody's 
attentiun and careful reading. If the article con- 
tinue as it has begun, it will give to the world a 
concise, but a most valuable, history of the course 
of the Ivrieal drama. 

lyrical 



tion in music is wholly artificial, and apart 
nature, lleing artificial constitutes it a work uf 
art, apart from nature, in so far as it is not a 
facsimile, but true to nature in so far as it is the 
heightening of the realities of ordinary life, anil 
heightening them with the bright color of poetry. 
It is the province of art to heighten and to 
brighten, to embellish and to beautify the facta 
of nature. It is Baron who has stated that there 
is no such means of enforcing a lesson as by pre- 
senting it in living action, anil thus the drama in 
itself is a most powerful means of instruction. 1 
think it is a happy omen for the coming time that 
the best authorities seera now to entertain tills 
view of the drama. The institution of the Society 
for Dramatic Reform, the many speeches of dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and distinguished theo- 
logians, at the meetings of the Social Science 
Congress on the great importance to the world at 
large of dramatic production and dramatic per- 
formance, show that the greatest minds of the 
time are taking the possibilities of the drama 

If a work of art were to be limited to the 
realities of the world, a looking-glass might stand 
in place of a picture, a police report in place of 
a tragedy, and music would drop out uf being 
entirely. But it Is in a picture, as distinct from 
the reflection in a mirror, that one sees nature 
through the mind of an artist. It Is In poetry 
that we can enter into the feelings of men through 
the representation of an artist's imagination ; 
and music expresses those feelings more forcibly 
than words can utter them, more delicately, more 
intensely ; and If the hearer have the perception 
which can rise to the fullest power, of the work 
addressed to him, be may find in musical expres- 
sion the grandest presentation of the feelings of 
man. The drama "holds the mirror up to 
nature." Music is that mirror, with such spectral 

PU Th?1yrl"dr»n«a n U 

dramatic representation. It is attested that 
iEschylus composed the music for his own trage- 
That those tragedies were musical througl - 
be no doubt, the dialogue being, as 
it, chanted or intoned 
arrangement of musical 
notes, and the choruses which intersperse this 
dialogue being set to more formal music. This 



been combined in the same |>erson. there have 
been instances in after times where this has been 
the case : and it roust be maintained that if the 
lyrical drama is to be at its best, it must be the 
result of concerted work between two persons, if 
two are concerned in it. No musician can do 
himself, or his work, or his art justice, who shall 
take a stereotyped libretto without the power to 
extend, or contract, or alter, or diversify it, 
according to the exigencies of his own view of 
the subject, ami thus it will be found that where 
the musician-composer has not been also the text 
composer, in the best instances, his poet has 
played into his hands, anil modified die situations 
of bis drama and varied his text according to 
the musician's casual requirements. 

The principle of the Greek drama was con- 
tinued in Christian times in a very remarkable 
ami signal instance ; that was a religious rite to 
keep alive in memory the men and their deeds 
which were held sacred, and this, of which it is 
now to speak, appropriated the same means to 
the same end when persons and facts of another 
character claimed reverence. Gregory of Nauxi- 
auxus, a town of Cappadocia, wrote a tragedy 
upon the Greek model, embody ing the story' of 
the Divine Passion, in which the chanted dialogue 
was interspersed with choruses j and we have at 
the present moment a genealogical descendant 
from this drama of the fourth century, in the 
I'asnum Play rcprerentcd e\ cry ten years at Ober- 
ammergau, save that the musical element has 
dropped out uf the play, and the dialogue uf die 
present day is spoken instead of intoned. Sub- 
sequently to die tragedy by Gregory, in the 
miracle-plays and the mysteries, dierc was always 
incidental music, but not music connected with 
tlie action — music interspersed more or less to 
illustrate the situations or the sentiment of the 
text, but not to be necessarily or at all concerned 
in the presentation of the incidents. 

We find, however, in the fifteenth century, a 
drama on the subject of t/r/ro, by Pollzianu, for 
which Enrico Isaaco, 1 believe of German birth, 
wrote music in Italy, but little or nothing, as to 
the musical merits of this work has reached us. 
In the English drama, subsei|uentlv to tills, 
.but with such 
of the 

that diere are not a few instances where person- 
ages are brought on tbo scene for the sake of 
singing their song, and not for fulfilling any inci- 
dent in die story or taking any part in the action ; 
such as the appearance of the two pages in die 
fifth net of A* Vim I.Ur It. They enter to 
Touchstone and Audrey, anil, at the invitation 
of diese two, sing " It was a lover ami his lass ; " 
ami having sung and having received the com- 
ment on their performance, they leave the stage, 
ami then the action goes on as If it had not been 
broken by tbelr presence. This Is, 1 think, an 
evidence that the audience of the time wanted 
the embellishment of music in the course uf a 
lung dramatic performance. More directly con- 
nected with the action of die scene is die music 
of the witches, introduced in MaeUlk, and this 
music, wid» the doggrcl text to which the greater 
part of it Is set, was previously in the plav of 
Tar ITtai, by Middleton. and it had attain 

produced it became almost a necessity, or 
peare must have felt it as an entire necessity, tu 
surround his witches with music, because this 
class of beings was in the public mind dius associ- 
ated, (rum the success of this preceding play ; and 



no music could so wrll fulfill his idea as that which 
already existed, and the verses to which this 
music is set were transplanted entire into the 
great tragedy of out greatest poet. 

Now comes into consideration the real 
tion of the modern opera, and this has a 

I that great movement fur art, the 
Utters, paintings, sculpture, had 
die benefit of the revival of 
principles, and then it came to be cun- 
that the name view might be applied to 
musk. The tradition was extant — nay, we have 
written evidence — that music bad been the most 
powerful means of impressing on the audiences of 
the Greek theatre the poetic power of the plays. 
The music of the period at which we have now 
arrived, namely, the end of die sixteenth century, 
was either the scholastic music now described su 
polyphonic, of which a very main interest lay in 
the imitative nature of die part-writing, or else 
the music of die people, which may be beat 
described in our English idea of the ballad, that 
is, the recitation of a story to many and man/ 
re | -eati of one very concise melody. 

Now from those two styles of music, declama- 
tion and expression of the poetry were necessarily 
excluded. In the fogual, or canonic, or imitative 
style, which prevailed as much in die madrigal 
compositions as in the music for the chnrch. it 





bet 

it In die 
be small expression in a tune 
was to be again and again repeated through 
a long and various story, which might comprise 
incidents of gaiety, of gravity, of regret, and of 
rejoicing ; ami the utmost that could either be in 
the ballad tunc or in the poly phonic composition 
of embodying character, would be a general 
resemblance to the nature of the subject, but by- 
no means to die proper declamation of the words. 

Then a society <A gentlemen, men of letters, 
lovers of art, was formed in Florence- Count 
Vemio was at the bead of this ; Vincenxo Galileo, 
fadter of the astronomer, and a nobleman of the 
name of Corsi were among bis associates. These 
formed the idea of restoring to music that de- 
clamatory character which it is supposed to have 
held in the Greek tragedy. They employed a 
poet, Otlavio Rinuccini, to construct some verse* 
with a view to musical declamation, and they 
engaged, at first, two singers, Giulio Caccini and 
Jactipo I'eri, who were, from the point of musical 
little skilled, but were well adapted 
proposed, from their habit of singing 
a singer's point of view regarding die 
exigencies of the words, ami the capabilities of 
the voice for vocal expression. 

You, sir (addressing die Chairman), and many 
other persons here, can very well estimate how 
Important it is to one who undertakes the task of 
setting poetry to music to feel the singer's 



quality in approarl 
singer's point of v 
higher it 



expe 
.1 its 



f". 



his subject 

he may be able to do a 
usic and to his verse than 
ltd who had not the habit of singing or 
>nce of listening to singers. It was in 
the first productions of diese singer- 
coanposers were, privately performed:, at die house 
of die gentleman I have named. 

Then also came upon die scene Emilio del 
Cavalierl. a Roman by birth, who was an . 
composer ; and he brought to the task a I 
cal knowledge of musical principles. Now it is to 
be considered that this term " lyrical drama " ia 
, or by any means, limited in its 
to secular subjects ; and whereas the 
of I'eri and Caccini were in the 
first place monologues, Cavalieri wrote a con- 
tinuous drama, interspersed with dancing and 
action, which was represented with scenery, and 
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with the unfortunate 
*arbUn rnrav at the t 



Luc 



which «>< not on it Biblical story, but on a rolig- 1 identity 
ious theme. I.a Rapprttentaztmt di i Animo t ili merrily 

Cnrpo was performed in the oratory of a church, of the sympathetic- chorus behind her hack, which, 



4 safari, and 
0 rcirnrdless 



The 



the 



ind classes at tlit head of the drani 
distinct from didactic oratorio, - this la 
plified in works at present familiar hy ll 
of Bach ami the MrtticA uf Handel, whereas 
specimens of Use dramatic oratorio are many 
other work" of Handel, which are always de- 
scrilsd liy himself with the epithet " oratorio or 
sacred drama," *u< h as Samtm, ./«■/«< Slawl* m. 
and Jrplhlha. The r 
foil a bw of the 
subject, that he wnKt always in his 
.(age directions a. would be given for a theatri- 
cal performance of the wurl. in a theatre, de- 
scribing Use entrance* and rxi 



DUi 



duty bound, puts in an 
or ' Di lei, signor, pietu.' " 



•Gran 



raits of personage*, 



DR. HITTER ON "CHAMBER Mi:SIC." 

(lloocliuled from p. 114.1 
At Uii« point the second illustration, Allcgri's 
Symphonia, «u played, ami attention was railed 
to the form of it — there bring three ratlicr short 
movement* ; the first, common time, of a lively 
character ; the second, triple time, of a alow caal ; 
and the Inst, common time. consisting of two parta 
— one rather alow, the other awifl. The first 
movement ia worked out in two theme*; the sec- 
ond ia rather melodious in the stylo of the ( an- 



movement la aaay, graceful and rather brilliant. 
Instrumentalist per k now stands firm upon hia own 

feet 

The next two illustrations were a Sonata da 
Chieaa, for two violin* and 'cello, by Glamhatu*. 
Bnssini, written Id 1681; and a Sonata da Ca- 
mera, for the aame instruments, by that great 
" Bach of Italy," Arcangelo CorellL written in 
the name year, 1681. 

The sonata began to be varied In form by rirenm- 
atnnrr*. It waa introduced Into the organ gallery, 
where the violin, sustained by harmonic accompani- 



and other actions bearing U|Kin the conduct «f n, n . The contrapuntal treatment and the group- 



the atory. Many and mnuy such instances are to 
be found throughout the MSS. of Handel, al- 
tlxeugh tlscy are. I believe, always omitted in the 
printed copies of the music. They are still, how- 
ever, to lie found in some of the separate librettos, 
and I think they clearly show how strong wa* hia 
sense of the scene, although he wrote with tile 
view of hia pieces being sung without the adjunct* 
of theatrical effect. 



■MUSICALLY MAD." 

The London 7Ws, in criticizing a recent per- 
formance of •• Lucia," very sensibly says : " Owing 
to a curious prrverscness of fate, the age which 
lias produced perliapa the finest - light' soprani 
ever ltcard ia by no means prolific in operas 
adapted for their special gifts. The modern 



German school on principle abhors rnufarfi 
ttrilure, but even in modern French anil Italian 
operas the chief task is rarely intrusted to the 
quality uf voice ju»t referred to. The Queen iu 
Use 'Huguenots, - Filiitn in • Mignon," Mich arc 
the part* with which light soprani have to be 
satisfied ; even Mnrrfticrilt in * Faust 1 does not 
imain, although it ap- 
The consequence is 
to fall back upon the earlier 
Italian rr/irrfoirr: f and many a good old-fashioned 
opera owes ita survival to the c ircumstance. We 
do not aay that thia is altogetlw r Uve caw with 
Donizetti'* ' Lucia." No unprejudiced critic can 
deny it* merits. The septet in the second act is 
a masterpiece, and the entire finale uf tii.it act full 
of dramatic power of Use highest order. The 
duels of Lucy with her lover and her cruel 
brother also are not without beauty of their 
special kind. On the otlicr hand, there are 
shallow places innumerable, and the mad scene 
in the third act is from a dramatic point of view 
grulcsquclv absurd. In a curious volume entitled 
• mil* to i'urge Melancholy,' by Tom D l'rfey 
(published in 1719), that prolific poet and play- 
wright distinguishes five varieties of 'the lady 
distracted with lose.' We have the lady • sullenly 
mad,' ' mirthfully mad.' 1 melancholy road,' ' fan- 
tastically mad,' and 'stark mad.' Had 
D Urfey lived in our days, Donizetti, M 
and other composer* would have taught him that 
there is still another species, — the lady ■ musically 
mod.' A person thus afllicted would, according 
to Ihrnixetli "• lust ion, seem to be inclined and 
able to sing the mjst difficult ami tWid music 
conceivable, to venture without hesitation upon 
scale passages and Jiurilurr and shakes, at which 
a prudent singer might certainly well stand 
aghast. To speak plainly, the composer, like 
many other writers of his school, forgets in the 



g of the instruments are still similar to those of 
vocal composition*. The tonality wavers between 
C major and G ronjor. The old ecclesiastical 
mode still predominates. The musical efface is 
still antiquated for modern ears; yet, here and 
there already appear passages peculiar to the 
mechanism of stringed instruments; especially iu 
the first movement. This piece ia published in 
full in the second edition of Dr. Ritter's " His- 
tory." 

The Impulse siren by M"Btcvr*d« developed violin 
virtuosity. Trlli*. skips, quick passages, based upon 
chords or scale* — all these. » idely differing from char- 
acteristics of vocal compsKillons, were gradually intro- 
duced. Violinist* began t,» publish work* for their 
instrument* alone Tlieee «ere mostly in the dance- 
form* of the eporh-*uch as Paranes, Gnlllards, Glgnes, 
etc. Success in Uu* new line bred vanity in ths violin 
virtuosi - as, for iustance, in Carlo Farina. of I fasl f Wa, 
and j wlio. before 1UH>, published, nmoiijr, other violin work*. 



scene we are speaking of hi* dramatic mission 
entirely. He wishe. to write a show piece of 



entirely^ 

musical eaecution, and in this task, at 
has not failed. The singer very naturally follows 
the chooser's example. She alto forgets her 



n I'nprieclo strnvapvnte, In which imssjiges occur imi- 
tating the noises of dogs, cats, roo-ters and hen*. And 
Knrina showed the s^rtoo-uess of his vanity by care- 
fully eaplaliiiui: how these effects should be produced. 
This w.v», truly, conrse mateilallsra in tone-paiatiog. 
A difference between InstrumeoUl and purely vocal 
me.i na began now to be- noticed, The livelier and mure 
distinct rhythms of til* dance-tune* lent to the instru- 
mental melody a mure concise phrasing and more elas- 
ticity Violin players at this lime did not venture to 
make ail elaborate use as yet of the "O-striag," it* 
technical difficulties being considered too great. Tar- 
iptink) Merula, of Cremona (about loUO). ia said to have 
made tbe first success In this respect. It took, also, 
a king lime even irmaaurablv to conquer Uie technique 
of tbe violin, beyond tbe "tlrst position." The cele- 
brated twenty-four fiddlers of the band of Louis XIV. 
seldom succeeded, in spite of irrcat efforts and baddy 
contortion*. In mtchliix with pure intonation tbe C, 
two leger lines above tbe treble-clef. Their audience* 
knew this, and were accustomed to ery out. whenever 
tliey knew Use C was coming: " Oars s rut!"—" Ixwk 
out for the C '■" Tims the conipivu waa enlarged in 
every direction; arid tbi* was supplemented by In- 
creased tactlity in working mil characteristic themes 
melodlcally as well s> bannonlcally. giving more unity 
and mure logical construction to the different mo co- 
ntent* Tbe inventive variety resulting from the adop- 
tion of the major and minor modes (leading, for exam- 
ple, to the Introduction of cadensa* to designate har- 
monic chnuxee and cuts of phrase* and period* I mode 
the whole construction of works more Incid, symmei- 
rieal and effective. The modern chromatic element 

■ „,.„, ,| •;«•!! t. to r.-1-eve the dlMUiolc moooMs" of AsXsssM 
' natical keys whicli was manifest In the previous 
iUustrations; and the next UlustralWin, a sonata for 
violin solo, with violoncello obllgato, by Oulseppe 
Toreill. of Veroun llisW 17081, shows this advancs. 
Torelli is mid to have been the firs* composer who 
wrote concerto* for solo instruments with accompani- 
ment of orchestra. The form he chose wo* the soiuita 
The illustration here is a sonata in four movement*. 
The custom of uniting four movement* and calling the 
whole a sonata became thus raised to an s-stbotkc 
principle. Till* sonata consist* of an Allegro, fre- 
quently Interrupted by a short Adagio, again an Alle- 
gro, then an Adagio, and lastly, an Allegro. The first 
movement has more the effect of a varied, brilliant 
Introduction; tbe second is in three parts — two being 
assigned to the violin, in fugue style; while the violon- 



the 



the chorus. Instead of a Salve Krgina or an Ave Maria, 
a sonata would frequently be played. Tbi* one of It 
changed it* character; it then consisted of three or 
four movement* and was of a generally serums cast, in 



movement was geueraUy grand and majestic; the sec- 
ond an animated fugue; the third, a pathetic Adagto; 
ami the last, a lively Allegro. Tbi* was called the 
"Church Sonata " -i- Sonata da Chle»a. Iu lnoee 



Camera, wa* of a ligbl. cheerful character and com- 
posed of a succession of dances, such as the Allcmsnde, 
fsvane. Air, Corrento. Sara bands, Mtnuettn, or Gigue 
and the like The order and number of piece* tad no 
rule, hat varied with Individual fancy. But they were 
all (three or slut in the same key; while, In the 
" Church Sonata," the Adagio (second) movement was 
written in a relative key to that of the sons la — major, 
If the other was minor, and rice rersrt. In France the 
" Chamber Sonata " was called Roite or Cue Suite de 
Places -a form diligently cultivated by Karh and 
llandel and their German cniitcmponrrie*. At a later 
|«rlod the sacred andsecnlar sonatas were merged Into 
one, us we have them now. 

Baasani was bom at Padua, 16S7, and waa chapel- 
maatcr successively at Bologna and Ferraia cathedrals. 
He died In Ferrara In 17IA. lie was one of the most 
distinguished music ian* of his time — composing ope- 
ras, church musk and Instramenlal pieces. In tbe 
sonata be crystallised ideas In which hit | 
had wmveringly groped ; and unity 
characterised his works. He idealised the sonata In 
his use of contrapuntal means, rhythm, melody, har- 
mony. A gracefulness of style is predominant In 
tit* present example, the principal moffco of the flrst 
movement Itimllar to thai in Beethoven's Kifii. Sym- 
phony) is worked oat with Ingenuity and mastery — 
far his lime- Tbe two violins and cello have a fig- 
ured bass accompaniment for tbe organ. The second 
movement la a short, pathetic Grave; tbe third, an 
Allegro, with many interesting points of a contrapun- 
tal imitation ; tbe fourth, an Adagio, in triple time — 
a short Canton, sweet and melodic, followed by a light, 
graceful, hunioruu* PreMbwimo, tb* prototype of 
Havdu'a cheerful Snalca. The but movement is sud- 
denly interrupted by a return of the Adagio (tbi* time 
in another key), after which tbe Prestissimo is repealed 
and closes tbe sonata. A similarly happy thought b 
embodied (but, of course, with much greater effective, 
ml In the finale of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
where strains from tb* Srberao interrupt the triumph, 
aut march movement, 
esjee, not ouly in llaly; for i 
Pun-eil studied him dUigently, and wrote i 
similar style. 

Bui Italy's "Arch-angel" waa Corelli, who was born 
In Fusignano. Bologna, | a KB.'!, — four years earlier 
than BassanL who nevertheless. Instructed him in 
violin playing. His teacher la counterpoint was Matteo 
SlmoocUi, a member of the Pope's Chapel. As » young 
man he visited Germany and passed several years at 
the court of the Elector of Bavaria. In 1881 be settled 
' in tbxne, nnder the protection uf hi* friend. Cardinal 
Ottoboni. Here he was at home for the rest of hia 
lite. Here he founded tbe famous Roman school for 
violin ptsying. Here he died in ITU He was a gieat 
musician and a noble man. His tone and soulful ex. 
p v sss jr sn he magnified beyond mere lechnlqne. and he 
tar oiilshooe all bis predecessors. In tact, he marks 
the first epoch In this form of Instrumental music. 
The same qualities which distinguished his placing are 
to be found io bis sonata*. He filled ToreuT* and 
Bassani's form with tar deeper sentiment than theirs. 
Tb* present "Sonata da Camera" Illustration is a 
string trio, with figured bass accompaniment; in tour 
movement*, Preludio, Ailemanda, Saraband* and Cor- 
rento— the lint two In common time (Adagio and 
Allegro), the other* in triple lime (Largo and Allegro); 
aU four in the key of K t 



but am 
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of the wore serious "Church Sonata" is manifest. 
The work ia Op. 2, No. 10. 

A second selection from Corelli >u played on 
the 'cello by Mr. Bergner, with piano accompani- 
meat, although written for violin. The wlection 
from Biber which followed, after explanation of 
the immigration of the Italian aonata-form into 
Germany, waa inferior to the climax of Corelli. 
and was interesting only as foreshadowing the 
greatest Bach, of whom an Andante followed 
from a Sonata for Viol da Gainba, played also 
on the 'cello by Mr. Bergner. The Biber Gavotte 
was admirably played by Mr. Brandt. It was 
from a violin sonata, published in Salxburg in 
1681. Dr. Kilter paid a gluwinz tribute to the 
genius of Joliann Sebastian Bach, who so trans- 
formed tin- Italian Sonata at really to keep only 
itt name and Its four movements. His sonatas 
were so difficult as to lead one to think he must 
have calculated for an organ key-board on the 
neck of the violin ; and it was many years before 
musicians, after great exertions, learned to do 
justice to tlicse works in |srrfonnancc and in 
appreciation of their nobility and deep poetical 
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Handel was next illustrated, for contrast's sake, 
by an Alleuro (preceded by a few liars, Adagio) 
from a violin sonata (I '32), played by Mr. 
Brandt. Great as were Handel's achievement* 
in other branches in the sonata form, he did not, 
in Dr. Ritter's opinion, open new roads like his 
great contemporary , Bach. 

The rest of the lecture showed how Carl 
Phillpp Emanuel Bach made a compromise be- 
tween his father's severely contrapuntal style 
and the more simply melodious Italian style | and 
also how much Haydn owed, by his own acknowl- 
, to this later Bach. In fact the Largo 
i a Trio by C. P. E. Bach, for two violins and 
o, which was subsequently played"by Messrs. 
" war* and Bergner, showed how much 
inspiration even Mozart may have got from him. 
Dr. Killer called attention to the fact that, before 



HE FORM IX CHURCH MISIC. 
This was the subject of an address or lecture 
delivered by Mr. Eugene Thayer, the well-known 
organist of this city, before the annual meeting, 
at Buffalo, a few week, since, of the "Music 
Teacher,' National Association," a brief abstract 
of the proceedings of which was given in our last 
number. Mr. Thayer's paper is Intnitliliiif, and 
suggestive enough (and here and there pleasantly 
spicy withal) to warrant copying in full; but at 
present we ran only call attention to certain points 
in it, thoughtfully aud ably treated, which seem to 
Itu pretty nearly to the root of the matter as to 
the reform needed in the music of the churrhi-s uf 
to-day — at least, in the vocal music, to which we 
•hall confine our extracts and our comments for 
the present. 

After a very brief historical introduction, 
sketching the progress of church music from live 
Ambrosian chants and the Gregorian " Tone," 
barely enumerating the great church composers 
who came after the lonn, dark period between 
that time and the fifteenth century, and then trac- 
tile progress of our Xew England I'salmodv 
from Billings and Holden down tu Lowell Mason; 
alluding by the way to our fathers' puritanical 
aversion to the organ, Mr. Thayer expresses his 
enthusiastic' faith in the religious mission of musk, 
aa the one language that can reach all hearts, and 
that will live forever. Xow he is ready for the 
question of 
choir, he says : 

I believe that the first thing to do Is to have true 
choirs in our churches, if we are to have any choirs 
at all. Good music is of little worth unless we 
have it properly produced. The true choir is the 
chorus choir. This might or might not include a 
quartet ; it properly should. For it Is hardly pc ' 



Haydn', development _ of the true quartet form, ffi^ *g>Z& I^TZ 

moat ably, serve as soloist*. I would, in fact tu 
hare our choir perfect in it* organixation, have 



the viola waa neglected in its individuality. Th 
characteristics of Haydo't fully crystallines! quar- 
tet form were tlien explained in too much detail 
for report at this time; and, after a glowing 
tribute to the elevated refinement of music, the 
lecture closed with an earnest peroration, after I 
which Haydn's First Quartet in B flat waa per- 
formed in full ; and the audience dis|ierse*l after 
a most interesting evening. The peroration of 
the lecture waa at follow* : — 

Bat where are tboee amateurs to be found in our 
days, for whom a Haydn, a Moaart, a Beethoven wrote 
so many exquisite worka ? The universal piano-forte, 



fr, I 



' 1,m:i 

; that ia, four male ami four female 
soloists. To be more explicit, I mean a high and 
a low voice on each of the parts, and a chorus of 
tixteen to sixty, or even a hundred voices 
cording to the size of the church. I doubt if ii 
ever best to exceed the latter number except in 
very Urge churches. Mere numbers do nut neces- 
sarily Increaae tin- efTcct desirable, and loo many 
hinder rather than help. Of course. I prrsuppos'e 
a good organ well played ; for a weak or poor one, 
or a badly played one, it worse than a poor preacher 
to drive away the ungodly or even the faithful. 1 
no not believe in quartet choirs at such; that is 
simply and only quartet choirs for church' service ' 

I 



this work. If pastors only knew of the unlimited 
power of music to assist them in llieir work, 1 could 
utmost believe that lulf their sermons would be 
about music in the church. 

All this is sensible and to the purpose. We 
only wish that it were a little more explicit on 
tlw point of congregational singing, or the part 
tlie people are to take in the tuneful portion of 
the service. It is only by implication that Mr. 
Thayer appears to nllow any place for this. Ha 
would not he nn tcrstood as saying that the people 
should nircay. join in the sinking; they should 
sometimes listen. This implies, then, that they 
should sometimes sing. But how? when? with 
what preparation, organixation and arrangement ? 
We should think this the fir.t point to settle, and 
Ihe choir the next ; and we wonder at the omis- 
sion all the more, inasmuch as our reformer far- 
frier on is so strong in his recommendation of the 
choral in place of the trashy four-line psalm-tune, 
the choral lseing in its very origin and essence a 
sort of tune or simple melody to be sung in uni- 
son by the whole congregation, though capable 
of wondrous transfiguration in the polyphonic 
harmony developed from it by a master spirit like 
Sebastian Bach. Of this hereafter. Let us fol- 
low Mr. Thayer's own order, and first give what 
he says about the hymns, the wonls to lie sung. 
We entirely sympathize with him in his aversion 
tu the unlimited number of hymns of all kinds, 
lyrical, didactic, prusy or poetic; and in the idea 
that twenty-five or fifty hymns, each inseparably 
welded to its tune, are quite enough for that 
form of the musical service.— age and old i 
tion and familiarity being of far mo 
than novelty. (To be sure, this would be a .! 
blow to the trade of the endless multipliers nf 
mere psalm-tunes and " collections ; " but let I 
find some better work to do. if they are i 
tent; if not, let them seek it outside of the art 
of music; but Mr. Thayer suggests a better occu- 
pation for competent musicians in what he calls 
ihe " hymn anthem," a form capable of multipli- 
cation without all this fort-doomed monotony and 
emptiness). All this portion of the lecture ia so 
good, that we must give it here without abridg- 



stiniulsilng musical egotism, has killed the modest and Quartet choirs will agree with me I 
unobtrusive quartet player | while it lias helped to 

ami also more sensational. Do we not see that'evl*' 
orchestral conductors, misled by outalde considera- 
tions, endeavor to tear the reflned string quartet from 
Its ideal sphere and teud to It a temporary, sensational 
effect by having it performed by a numerous band of 
orchestral strings ? According to my views, Uu> is a 
misunderstanding of the true a-athetical form and 
functions of the quartet, la tbla case orchestral mecb- 
antam. uniting a nnmber to the beat of one. take* the 
place of the highest Ideal Individuality ; and. formal, 
conventional expression replaces the free flow of the 
nation of the Intelligent one exponent of the 
The four performers are not sLuet; each of I 
follows his own heart- beat; the Ideal srmmetrv 
harmony and unity of the whole form binds them all 
naturally together, without tampering with the neces- 
sary, spontaneous, free life of ihe spirit In the in- 
terest of a more solid, reflned and substantial ivstbet- 
Ical development of masic, I should like to sec a more 
universal cultivation of the forma of chamber-music. 



The A ssfrieeut Aft Jamivxl (Xew York) prints 

as original editorial articles several pieces on " The 
True office and Dignity of Mutic," etc., etc., which 
may be found, word for word, in an addreea deliv- 
ered before the Harvard Musical Association, Cam- 
bridge, in 1841 1 



assert that there is always felt tu be something 
wanting in their musical service, however good it 
may be: a want of contrast, a want of climax, a 
want of heart aa well aa of mind ; a want felt if 
not always understood. That want 1 believe to be 
the universal play of the feelings, the uulversal 
sympathy of the people, which can only come when 
all join in praise to the Lord. I would not be 
understood as saying that the people should always 
join in the singing. Let them listen sometimes - let 
them receive at well as give a part of the tjme. 
When the singers carry through the whole of the 
musical service of Ihe church. It becomes a perform- 
ance, and nothing else but a performance; and the 
•letter the singers the more in fact it it a perform- 
ance. Now, if the people wish to go to church 
simply to listen lo a line performance — In a certain 
sense, the same as they would at the opera or con- 
cert-ball — then there is nothing more to say about 
choirs. Church music either means something more 
than a performance or it does not. If it does not. 
then banish a usage which at once profanes our 
divine art, and commits sacrilege in the house of 
God. It remains for pastors and people to take 
hold of the work, and raise it to a higher plane 
lhan it* present one. I'pon the pastors rhieliy 
devolve* the duty of bringing this matter before j 
the people, and arousing tliem to a full sense of its 
importance. Many a sensational sermon, or even a 
practical or doctrinal one, could well give place to 1 



After the choir hat been properly organised the 
hymnology of the church needt revision and re- 
funn; for it will scarcely be possible to reform the 
music of the church until the hymnbooks arc 
reformed, or. at least, used In a different manner 
than now, by pastors and congregations. The lead- 
ing collections have from six to sixteen hundred 
hymns, including, possibly, a few repetition*, how, 
there are not sixteen hundred good hymn-tunes in 
the worid, ami I hope there never will be. 1 doubt 
if there are even fifty thoroughly good ones, if we 
except the chorals. Unfortunately, moat of the 
chorals cannot be used fur American church service . 
for, being mostly of German origin, the metres are 
of such an irregular kind that they will not adapt 
themselves to our hymns. Much of them as have 
been used in our service, aa, for instance, Old Hun- 
dred, Nureinburg and others, have proved beyond 
question bow well the people like them, and by 
their singing of them how perfectly they are 
adapted lo the wants of the great congregation. 

I fully believe that fifty hymns or even half of 
that number arc enough for any congregation ; for 
a congregation that can sing twenty-five nymnt anil 
ting them well is a rarity; and one that can *ing 
fifty good ones well does not exist hereabouts. Let 
use say here that I believe it best in congregational 
singing that each hymn be sung lo a certain tune. 
This law of association of certain words with cer- 
tain melodies will not only give a better devotional 
effect, but will sorely make the people sing better. 
We all know what words we expect and wish to 
hear lo such lovely melodies as " Sweet Home " and 
the " I jut Muse of Summer," and when the organist 
gives out "Old Hundred " even the children Tknow 
what to sing. For these and Oliver reasons I con- 
clude that there are altogether too many hymns in 
our hymn -hooks. Shall we, then, ignore* or eatt 
out all above the half hundred ! Certainly not. 
Many of the other* can be tung by the choir, if 
there be one ; if not, let them be read by the pastor 
as often as may be wished. Why should not the 
rradiae form a part of the service t 
which it moat beautiful in its 



Many a hymn. 
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and devotional cliaracter, i« totally unfit for the ' unity in the poetry l>ut in the music a* well, and 
people to ling— in fait, for anyhody to sing. The | really net a whole piece of music instead of half ' 
only hymns fit to he saay arc those of prayer and a dozen fragments of one — a whole unrut loaf' 
aduralum. or those of praise and thanksgiving. All initi al] of a half dunn thin slice*. Arc such things ' 
of a didactic, reflective or dimply rational character, ! to be found in the psaim-booka already issued? 
• re much turner read than aung." Of courar, a choir Yes; only unfortunately, in very limited" nuinbera. 

ean find anme tune of the uute | Hut 1 believe aa soon as our church music corn- 



metre and worry through the poetry ; but musically posers awake to the Importance of the subject and 
and lU vulioiully the result will be a failure. If the see what nonsense the four-line hvituvtunea arc, 



r or people have favorite hymna which are not J they will issue no more l*ouks for choir* except such 
singable, let them he read as often ai desirable, but ft* shall pructicaily prove the truth of these asser- 



U-t any attempt to sing them tie abandoned 

There should be an entire reform about reading 
hymns that are to be sung, Ihin't read them at 
all ! I>t the mimber of the hymn be announced 
and the first line, or, possibly, the llrst vcr»e 1* 
read; and let thai suffice If it la to he read 
through, and played through, anil aung through, 
wlir not have a grammar leaaun and name it through, 
ami then have a apeliing match and apcll it 
through > 

tine of the customs of the (rermana could be 
adopted in American churches to gn at advantage. 
Not a word is aaid over there about the hymna, 
except, of coune, by the female portion of the 
congregation As one enters the church Ik* sees 
p-i.ted in kornc conspicuous place, generally in front 
of the pulpit, and m figures large enough to be 
read anywhere in the church, the number* of the 
hymna to be aung. When the time cornel for tlie 
hymn the organiat plays a 
people rise and aing u-idioi 



to the heart of the whole 
matter, — to the inqiortaricc of the riWai aa the 
true church inuaie (why not -ay fJain songt) of 
the jieoplc; and we minhl add. a* the pregnant 
germ of the whole development of sacred music, 
at least the Protestant musk, in ita larger and 
mure complex forma. Our reformer advocates it 
on those grounds : 

The beat ami only tnie hymn-tune for the rvoo/r 
la tbe choral — not necessarily the tiennan choral, 
but any choral or hymn tune of like character. 
Sow the choral is generally a four line tune, and 
doubtless every one will think me involved in a 
hopehvs dilemma of contradiction. Let ua aec if 
T this apparent Inconsistency cannot be clearly ex- 
ilic plained. If the form of Che four-line hymn is worth- 
or com- "'** •■"I nnn* n-ieal for the choir, how is it so good 



to. All appears ao spontaneous and natu- 
ral I hat the effect ia enhanced a hundred fuld. It 
seems as if they sang h«-cauac thev wanted to; and 
they certainly do sing as if they loved to, for tlwy 
are never given any hymna or tunea but what are 
adapted to them both devotionalty and muaically. 
I make this suggestion for the hs-mflt of both pas- 
tors and people, ami hope it mav soon be generally 
adopted. If paators will give the people only such 
hynois to sing aa are suitable to aing, and if organ- 
ists anil choir directors will giae the people only 
such melodies to ai-ig aa are proper for Urge num- 
bers of iieople to aiiig. we shall hear no more com- 
plaint about congregation* failing to sing both 
heartily and well. 

So much of the hymns, the verbal text, and of 
the desirable limitation of their number, as well 
as of the tunes that are to go with thctn, and 
which properly belong to them hv true affinity , 

and timc-ha.lowed. fond action. Here again ^.^^ ^^.^Ltft 
Mr. I haver implies, but has not oner distinctly nonP »„,) needs none; it is above melody, for it ia 
treated, the. singing of the people, of the congre- ; harmony ; and harmony is meloily transcended, or 
gation, of course in unison, as the common ground- 1 T- v . ""dodiea "'IS 1 '"'"- Tb»« }•• »«« »"T sp.a ial 



for the people ' Let it» sec. First, the conillllona 
an' entirely different, and the principles upon which 
the choral ia found.il are entirely different. In the 
choral no melodic treatment or development is de- 
veloped or desired ; it depends wholly on ita rVif- 
BBsjMfl structure. In the choral, except poasihly at 
the i-nd of the Lines, there ahould never 1st any 
repetition of harmony in two consecutive chorda: 
each melody -note, su called, ahould have a new har- 
mony. This does not mean that there ahould lie no 
repetition of any given harmony or chord in the 
piece, but only that it ahall not occur on two sue 
ccsaive chords. A choral will then contain all. or 
nearly all, the chords possible m any one key ; and. 
ao far as harmony la concerned, really does all that 
can lie done, and I* so far wholly and unqualifiedly 
satisfactory. I said that there was no attempt at 
melody, In the ordinary acceptation of that word, 
neither was melody essential or desirable. First, 
because tlie choral hud its origin in the chant, the 



And now for 
n psalm-tune 



work of the whole church i 
his arraignment of the ai 
multiplier : 

If the choir is to aing any of the hymns in the 
■ervice, let the music be in the form of tlie hymn 
anthem ; or, if we cannot always have this, let the 
hymn-tune be In Ihe form of the eight-line or 
double hymn-tune. The fuur llne hymn tune is 
essentially an incomplete, weak and "meaningless 
thing. 1 he reason is plain : the fvrtn ia meaningless 
and incomplete, and therefore worthless. The 
shortest form in music should have at least four 
parts, to be satisfactory either to musical taste or 
common sense. These four parts are aa follows: 
First, a theme ; aecond, a counter theme or anawer ; 
third, an episode or digression , fourth, the coda or 
conclusion. As these cannot all be comprised in 
the limits of a four-line hymn-tune we are forced 
to the coiK-luaion that the form is defective and 
inadequate, and therefore practically worthless. . . 
As it La now. we have a mere rhythmical play of 



That is. not 

melody in the upper part, or at the lop, but melody, 
in a certain actise, everywhere. So we do mil look 
for melody, or for the satisfaction for the sense of 
melody, in the choral : or for any thematic develop- 
mi nt, or contrast of themes, or variety of form, lis 
one theme Is like tile sun at noonday , one Is all suf- 
ficient. 

YVby, then, is not the four-line hvmn-tuoe equally 
satisfactory' i tr, why has not tlie church music 
composer of to-day the same right to make a four- 
hoe hymn-tune aa the old composers had to make 
their four-line chorals • 11c undoubtedly has the 
same right, and, if he did not attempt rhythmic or 
melodic treatment in this short limit, might produce 
.Him thing to rank with these grand old chorals. But 
the joke of the thing is that he would produce — 
what do you suppose 1 It would be either a chant 
or a choral, for it couldn't be anything else. These, 
then, are the reasons why a four-line choral is good 
anal a four line hymn tune is worthless. Tlie four- 
line hymn-tune attempts rhythmic and melodic 
trcatm'ent In four lines, in which limit no satisfac 
lory treatment Is possible. The choral ignores mcl 



three or four chords, and the thing comes to an "V? ™V "JTTJ . T T * •' 

ontimelv end. dvlnsr of sheer i„».„,P.„n T, I. ..... ^ treatment, but green, a complete harmonic 



untimely end, dying of sheer inanition. It 
only not a hymn-tune but it is it* n laiu at n 
plv because it has not the requisite* of a lb 



la not 
t nil, sim- 
ply because it ha» not the requisites of a theme or 
tune See, too, the practical result of its use In 
church service. I,et us take a hymn of four verses, 
and we have not infrequently, a greater number. 
First we bear the pastor read the four verses; then 
we hear the tune from the organ; next the choir 
sings the tunc once, then over again, then once more, 
and finally, to conclude with, they do it some more 
Five times we are forced to listen to a tune which, 
in all probability, wo* never fit to be heard oner. 
Barrels full, cartloads full, warehouses full of this 
nonsense have been published and sold, and will be 
aa lung as there is a gullible public, nr organrsts, 
choir directors and singers cannot see the everlast- 
ing sameness of the sluO and refuse to lie further 
fooled and plundered. 

What shall we have In the place of it t 



structure to a plain succession of notes. The former 
attempts and promises the impossible and conse- 
quently fails , tlie latter doea all it promises or sug- 
gests, and all that is possible in this compass, and is 
consequently complete and wholly satisfactory. 

My further reasons for claiming tlie choral as the 
only music for congregational hymna are: that it 
has notes of equal length and the people can sing it 
together; that it ia within the compass of the voice 
of the masses; that little, indeed, we might almost 
say, no knowledge uf music is required to sing what 
is 'termed the melody. For It must be remembered 
that the masses, considered as such, have Utile or 
no knowledge of music, and never can have so long 
aa they must struggle for bare existence. 

These are excellent reasons in the main ; ami 



the infinite 



of tite choral tn 



In 



• ?or drum modern paalni-tune, with ita would-be mel- 
•Inglng we must have the hymn anthem. »v , 

In each verse has its appropriate setting, and ' ™'. v ,u "clplcaa monotony of harmony, is well 
all the verses are so Joined that we not only have I explained. Indeed, so many good things are said 



here of the cboral, that we wish the statement 
were more accurate in some particulars. For 
instance, how can anybody lliink that tlir best of 
the old chorals, say the Lutheran, lack melody? 
Take for example, as anion;* those which have 
Isecome somewhat known here of late years, thai 
chorals introduced in Bach's Pimim ../auric ; not 
onlv do tbey shine transfigured and immortal in 
Bach's wondrous liarmony, but tbe chorals in 
themselves, the mere fuurs, as rung by rot«, in 
unison, by the people, are full uf the sweetest, 
tendcreat, most haunting melody, every one of 
tliem. It is possible that some of them may have 
Is-en invented by I 
in their four-part 
the mass of them un 
odies for one voice-part, which received harmonic 
treatment later. The truer statement would be, 
that these melodies were of such peculiar preg- 
nant quality that they implied all that rich and 
ever-varied harmony which Mr. Thayer so well 
lic-cribes; these harmonies were latent in thrm, 
in the very soul and genius, so to speak, of every 
melody, and men like Bach divined them tlsere 
and brought them out. 

Again, we do not understand his description of 
the choral as commonly hfonr4inc tune, and aa 
composed of notes of equal length. Mnnv chorals 
1 are so doulslless, at least in earlier ages when thev 
! stood nearer to the chants. But in the l^itheran 
hymn and clioral books, [) lt . great majority are in 
six or eight lines, and lines of every sort of length, 
making it dirlicult, to be sore, to adapt many of 
them to tlie atan<as in our hymn-books; but, if 
we should adopt Mr. Thayer's plan of reducing 
the number of tunes and hymns sung by the peo- 
ple to some thirty or forty familiar ones, would it 
not be possihle to find fitting poetry for each V 

Moreover, we fail to «ee that Mr. Tliayer has 
quite absolved himself from the " apparent baron- 
►iftency," which he undertake? to explain. For 
in claiming that the choral l» wholly a thing of 
harmony, and not of melody, he takes it at once 
out of the nvtulbs nf the singing congregation, 
and relegates it to the chulr, — unless in so far 
as the organ represents the harmony, while the 
people sing the melody. 

Could not a wholesome and inspiring, at once 
artistic and in the best sense popular, church 
music, or music of public worship, be composed 
of *»• following element*? I. Aa the ground- 
work, a few real chorals, wedded each to its own 
words, to be sung in unison by the people, the 
harmony aupplird by tbe organ. 2. Alternate 
fam* of Ihe cboral to be sung in the best four-part 
polyphonic liarmony, williout accompaniment, by 
the trained choir, giving the effect of a celestia'l 
choir responding to the earthly, — as we have 
heard it dune in Germany with almost mvsttcal 
impressiveness. a. The " hymn anthem " to which 
Mr. Thaier refers, and other freer forms of rd- 
them, not necessarily to metrical texts ; these, uf 
course, for an artistir, or at least a msu-icof and 
select choir ; music to be tUttnni tn, with edifica- 
tion, if it be only good. 4. Still other and it may 
be larger forms of truly artistic religious music ; 
such as some noble Gloria or JUnrdtrtu* from a 
mass, or chorus or quartet from an inspired orato- 
rio, drawing from the greatest masters such prac- 
ticable pieces aa are most sure to lift the thoughts 
above the world. If we were thinking of great 
cathedrals, we might go even further and call in 
the orchestra. 

But we must not omit the peroration of this 
part of Mr. Tliayer's discourse, liis plea, nameli, 
for tlie choral ; it makes a good conclusion. Here- 
after we may copy what he says of the organ and 
the organist. 

Finally, the choral is the grandest simple expres- 
sion of the religious life and feelings of humanity. 
All can sing it, and all love to sing it belter than 
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Anything elae In tbe aerrice of the church. Lot 
anybody llalen to • great congregation tinging Old 
Hundred, Dunlin, Xurcmbura or Amenca, and doubt 
thu if ho can ; and these mentioned arc by m> means 
the beet of chorals, at HUH arc both poorly and Incor- 
rectly harmoniaed. Walt until bye and bye when 
we get all tlw good once, and you will see that no ordi- 
nary inducement will tempt the people to Ring, any 
other manic to the hymn* of the church. All this Khali 
aa aurcly come aa day followa night. The weak and 
wnrthlru ahall all disappear, and tn the harmony 
of the grand old choral* sliall the people praise Gad 
with heart and foul and voice; and the church scr- 
vice be one for the people, and of thr people, and 
mualc ahall ahine out in fulleat glory and powrr in 
the aancttiary of God the Lord. 



SIGXOR BOITO'S " MKFISTOFEI-E." 

The mimical world juat now *cem* to have Faiut 
on the brain. Gounod* opera u atill popular. 
Berlins'* dramatic legend of the Ixtmnatio* n/ /Vjnif 
•u the hut atone thrown into the atill water, and 
the widening ring* of agitation hare by no mean* 
yet died out. lint with Berlins, Mcphiito ia thr 
real hero of the drama. Fauat but a puppet in curu- 
paruon. Now rorora a new senutinn, the Italian 
musical version of thr thrme, which calla itaclf 
outright by the name of the devil. Uejiita/e/t. Of 
Sig. Boiin'a work wr have already translated in 
thcae column* what M. Adolphe Jullien has to say 
After a fiasco at Milan in lbdb, and a auccraaful 
revival at Bologna, for which the way was pavtd 
by the aucceaa there uf Wrajnn, It haa come to 
be recognised aa tlw flnrat opera which modem 
(that la to aay, recent) Italy haa produced. It ha» 
now reached 1/imdon, where it waa brought out at 
Her Majraty'a Theater in thr beginning of the pr»*- 
ent month, under the peraonal aupertntendence of 
the campoacr, but with Sig. Arditi aa conductor, 
and with great eclat. And now wr hear that Col. 
Mapleaon Intenda to produce It in New York and 
Boston during the next araaon, — at thr Boatnn 
Theatre in December. Below will lie found aume 
dracription of tbe work and ita performance from 
the London paper*. Sig. Boito ia. it aceni*, a Goethe 
•cholar. and lie draws hia text both front tlw Aral 
and eccond parta of Faust, actually brgimiing with 
the P refojwe ia llrarm, wise re Sal an, aa in the book 
of Job, appeara before tbe Lord, and ge ta leave to 
try to tempt a mortal from the right path. But 
Una, brought upon the atage, would shock tlte F.ng- 
liah arnaitivencaa; therefore tbe accne ia modified 
in the F.ngliah veraion of the libretto, and Mephiato 
makca hia proposition to a choir of angela, inatead 
of to the Lord. Any how, the opera ia but a auc. 
ceaaion of a nnmtier of detached acene*, with no 
very continuoua dramatic progreaa. Ami, atrangely, 
he bringa into the Fnlsgur in /We* thr chorus of 
Female Pnitentt from the very laal acene of the 
aecond Faust. 

Meanwhile, we read that atill another Faust opera, 
that by Edouard Lassen, of Weimar, ia aoon to be 
revived at Berlin. Of thia, M. Jullirn apeak, in 
high praise. Our reader* muat have been nslon- 
iahed by tlte long liat of Faust compoaera whom 
that French writer ha* enumerated ; and after hia 
.description there might be aomc curiosity (while 
Fauat, and arill more Mrphiatophclct, are "on the 
brain ") to hear that other full-fledged opera of 
><ruai by the Pariaian lady. Mile. Berlin. But. aa 
will be aren by thr chapter of M. Jullien'a book 
which we preaent to-day, he give* a moat decided 
preference, over all the musical vcralons of Goetbe'a 
drama, to that of Robert Schumann, who, to be 
aure, lived to complete only certain ace no* of it, but 
thcae, particularly the but and moat important, in 
a way only possible to a musician of hia rare and 
deep poetic geniua. We are happy to aay that 
there i« a fair chance of our hearing Schumann* 
irene, fltm G«rt*'. F-uut aung by the Cecilia, with 



MTSIC ALIKOAD. 
flXRLrx. The Rnyal Oprnv-hou*r ctosrd on the 22d 
June, for two monllui, with Hubert le JHable. Tlie fol- 
lowing statistical Itrma are furnished by FrrdinAnd 
Gumbert, the critic of the Feue itcrtiner Musis:- 
teitvnjj : — 

Flora the 15th Align at. 1R79. to tbe 2Sd Jnne, 1S80, 
there were 236 operatic performance* of JO work* by 



The appoint- 
■atisfncltva. 



•JH composer*. The novelties were Die KHnfoin van 
.Wstr by lioldinarck : Iter ftatten/aayer r,.« flamclu, 
by NeeeJer, aiid f'armen. by bizet. /lie Ku"ni<jin r.»ii 
Siba scnrcdlti performance*, l^uhenarin, TatiunuuM-r, 
nlld Carmen. ri each; Crar unit Zimmrrmitatx. II; 
Fidrlut and />s llaaurnvts. y each, hie tuition 
KViorrron »"iiuf*.ir. Iter FniscKiUt, and tier A'.if- 
tenjanuer. a each; tout Juan and U hue ties Ft-s. 1 
rata. La Muell* de I'urtiei, I* Frvphete, L' Mr,- 
came, and btr Zaub^rttstr, lieach; iM r Jticjettde Ifal- 
lirnoVr, Itans /Aifiii./* this ooorrrie A'rrnr, It 3V«ro- 
forr, Le ,V«rrr tit Fijrarn, La Fillr do Hr'/imrnt, and 
Robrrt le ItulM*, ."» e:irli . Hirnzi, thr Uarrabaer, h\ 
Trartata, Le Ihaninit ,Vi»i>, and Fra Uiaeutn, I ecirh; 
l**xs FeUtiaarr in SvM'rien, tienorrea, and thr J/ria- 
tersin'jrr, A each ; Aula, Lucia, Hamlet, Faust, Frra- 
murs. .trmtn, /rVoneo rt Jnltrttr, *>h*rfiH, IMtfinjaa, 
and Martha, 'i e^ch: T^oy^iT uwl JditiH, Furnitnthr, 
Iphiffenia tn TaurkM, Jissoada, Iai Jttive, Artnida, 
1-a itame itlaiuhr, Josrifh en Fjpptt, a o>t It Har- 
btrrr. t each Kirhard Waciier claimed .tti |ierf«mi- 
anrea with 5 work*. Mcyerhrs-r. 2il wltii 5. Aul-T. -'1 
with 4 ; Mimrt. 17 with :i, Uoldmank. 16 with I: 
lllrrt, VI with 1. ly.ruilig.il witli 1 ; Weber and Verdi, 
each II with :t, Ih^tlinven, tf with I. Ncwler am! 
Nlcolal, each a with 1 . Doliiietti. 7 with 2; Mamhue- 
anil Kuliin)irin,'«ci> h t> «itli L', llrull. U with 1 . (enunnd. 
4 with 2 j .VlnnM.inn, J with I , (rtuck, •! with 'i, rtpoor 
tinl. Hdffuiaun, IMmt, Halev r, and Thoina*, r»vh J 
wilh 1, S|«ihr, MeTiul, Kuanlnt, and IMrldk-ll. each 1 
with I. 

Ilerr Kan!, hitherto elmriu-maater atthe Ib^ai OptlaV 
house, ha* l»-eii iij> t .ui,ifU conductor The 
ni. nl haa lie. ll re. , iied willl general 
lii> re lire two conilu. tor* at liie huyiU 
The other is Ilerr lisdi-cke. 

l.airim. Active prr|>amtion* are making at the 

theatre here for bno^ini; out, durtiic, tlie ci.tntjig win- 
ter, the a bole aerie* of tiluck'* Kmu'li opera*, a* w ell 
a* the olNfta* of Weber. Independently of tliewl gn**t 
enten.ri»i>, several r.|>era» will )*i performed for the 
brrt time. .|j.. iaii<ef,.t, enmpuaed by Ueulaebel. 
fi'i iK, by Kln;hanii, nixl a^rUM (feriuiuei'iit, by Mottl 

Hm'mki*. TIk' repr<». nt itloii of He.lgl.in work*, at 
the Theatre de la Moonnie, during the bite* of Inde- 
l«tideuce. t^-gaii will, tjrelry** Rirhard Cirur de /.!■>«, 
whirh wa* hnely inlerpretMl aral prmluci^l a consuder- 
able effecl. M. S.nlncruix, in Hie part of BJundel, and 
M. K«lier. in that of Kirhard, di.tuigui.beil tliem- 
ache* (wrtkularly. In the third act «a» liitert«.:ated 
a bolJet. coiupofed of diuicra Imrrowed from other 
aceiea of G retry. 

Vienxa has raised a monument, at the Griming 
cruiete-rj*. to AmbroM, tlie oclelirate»1 htsioiinit of miun.-, 
and w riter of those delightful paper* I'oilected in two 
volumes under the title, " Hiinte Blatter," aevenil of 
which we traualatcd a few years aiiice in this Journal. 

London. The programme of tbe last week of tlie 
season (July 1S-I7) at Coveni Gardru nieatre offered : 
Fitrlla, by J ides Cohen, wiUi Tatti, Nieolini and 
L'oiognl; 1 Furitani, with AJUanL Gayarre' and Gra- 
ziani; Lucia, with Mine. SenibrKh, .Vuiiramlde, with 
Paul, Soalchi and GaUhard tfatti'a benelitl; the first 
two acta of Miunon, and the grand seen* of .Vornid, 
for Albani s benefit, with Hum. Scnhbl and Vnileiia, 
and Mi mi*. Engel and Vidnl, and La Traiiata, with 
Patti, Nieolini and Graziani. 

Tbe evem of ibe London season was the Intig 

ei[.«cted Mejistotete of Arrigo Boito, poet and com- 
poser In one, at Uer Majenty a Theatre, July tt JAe 
tirapkic snis of U: 

' The cam of the drunvifi* i*r»oiur waa in most re- 
spect* *:l that could be desired, even by Sig. Boito 
Liuiaelf— who can hardly have witnueted so consum- 
mately natuial and, at Use *alue time, artistic embodi- 
ment, in one and the same person, of the lircti'ben and 
Helen of his own conception, aa that of Mine, t'hila- 
tuie NiiMou. VSiUiout riiwilng into daulls, fur which 
spare l* wnuting, we mav blieny aay thai Uie boa uui- 
tcrMtlly accepted ~Swis\ish Nlghlliiga**-,' by this her 
lalrat a**nuipt|oii, has added freah Inn 
already overvbaiurxl. Her Margaret si 
of U.wthe and boito (not the Arv Stli 



m part Lh.iru*, in which the two rh iirsare uuited. 

; lir*l act proper opens with the ' Kerinease 1 scene, 
e iieople holidae iiiaking, and the Elertor and hia 
iwicaafa paasing at the back of the a 

hnlKhn maker* nin e a w.ilu. but 



i approach of a certain irray frtar, wh-ir 
in the prologue prrslalnw n. 1* M 
this scene In the same act we are . 

:, an.) the philosopher l« seen stud. In; the 
He is ^'"'J 1 byMhe appeamiire of ^Ihe 



to a hm* 
I Margaret 
nr. I Mar- 
her Helen 



sret of tiounod and li 

aa the very type of antique grace mid beauty ; so tliat 
;i*. first the • romantic,' then the 
shich at the end seemed fused ami 
Slgnor tainiiaiiiul waa tlie Faust 
11 — In one tout aa In tbe other the 



we had lielole 
'Grecian' ideal, 
moulded inUi ot 
we ajl know so 
same marked iudbldiifllit 
Martha of the first, and ll 



I 

Signor lie 
anid Norm 
(win., wltt 
o ( *r« of hi 
notable |w 
It ia to prnl 
priaiug lha 



both. 



i.i Until 



W i 



Nik. Trela'lll WHJI I I. i- 

ahUllaftllN ' Ot iatie MMH>Dll 

iwdlw* U.* ittld vxcrlleut; itoii 
;d ' the charn»1<'ra of Wagner 
lihbtUyjibfilcsi of >ignor Niuiiictu 
mjKnuuu, flirt n|^ri>nrii) tn thv 
\t lU>u,t%nM \ In Iti fiery r**j*M.*i a 



iii< 



-in iit 



h RtM ti ft coio.-iiiaik'U it b not »ar- 
ruaii mupk xbofiM fare » eU. Tbr 
■ ■r. :n -.ti.i «u thruui'liuut what miyht huve Iiroi vx- 
pn.tt*d fT«m Hirb a body of extvuunu., in a aork »o 
new anil rtrnn.fr m to exitl* alJ * 
all UuAt ru*uOoil" 



Th*> ftUit <A th<? op*rn is \\ir\* di-wril^d in Fvtero : 
"Thf- oi*rrn np*-n* with tlv< * Prut'W in Hr<tr+* * 
iv.tvH.njj of a dtotrogtt* MKKrri nw*'«i di.»r»i* -Mi-i 
MelWiffU, 1n wbkli xhf Hvnunt deri l— tV hi.ia.it- 
Unt- of cattb, atvl hvn a w»u*r with the an^lf that 
h* will rntrau Faurt. At tbe cn-J of ih«> pfn]*v<i*r A 
rli.-nm .-f |vtiitcnt<i ariif*. Hnd tbe i*dU* ~'tth *n 

eUht-iiart Lh 
Thef - 

the 

caralcjulf paartng at the bark of thr afa^it, Hiff rboir 
of bnlKU.-nukcm bavr j» walu, bol Kanrt m tmuLiiftd 
At tii** approach of a (-rrtain yray frtar, wlv.m JV t'it- 
motit i 
From t 
Kanat e «■!:, i 
S-riptirfw. 

%™lr~U* Aff%\l*M. He tiasn a dnboli*- nria, in whirh 
he prnt-lriiiim binuwlf the l»ower of imrkim. and 
r aurt, b> a nhake of the band. mhJ* w ith him thr con- 
trai t by which th* iarD w t.^ b* f-'anrt p arrvant t*i 
ttarth, be bcscomUijC SnUn'* »U\r in bill. An MrfU- 
tofftlr k* nbocit to carry off tlie uhllrMnph«r in hU cloak 
thr curtain falU- Th«* tconUn acme, wbUh i'|n*fla the 
w*it art, ia very rnhiMirty trrat«>d, f*rt-.in fraanK'nUrv 
diuilofSfw, in wh>rh thr tarti-iii* Uitwtif* fl^nn-. u rv- 
Itiit lo d»*-*b«ar tbe |.nr paaaay.*<> hPiwwti Kau.it and 
M.Vwi.'.m nnd Mrflrtofrk and Martha. At tut I *u>t 
jrive* Mantarvl llt« jkjI|i«ii, and tbe n ene ia cbanff-'d to 
the Brivken. Ilerr Uie wildest awl mna f«twerfiil 
tnuiak' uf Sijtnof H*iilo U jjiven. Mefintofrlr enrrtew 
laitrt U* the f utxitnit of lh* lieiiibt*. ami. amid>t a dia- 
Inilii nl rhoniM uf wiU-'he*. he wats bhni-rlf an hi* rockr 
throne, brcakinj; thr ball of part^l-ianl, in tvpr. '»f the 
ili*#tr.u tion of «-.*rtlL The diabolk.it cboru» l* renewed 
w ith evrn grrah r fury, and auiiil»t n aornp of |£i-»<-raJ 
rxrUnncnt the act rndu Thr third act k* thr d«*ath 
>■* .'I.' 1 nf .M.irjcarft, Alone, lyin^ on a «nw pallet, 
ami hrrrft of mi**.»*. »>h»f await> (ti»* mining of the »**<*>- 
cittloiwr who it t<i awaH nmndaw iMiuhrSineiic fur th« 
de«!h of h*r Mb*' and Oir nltrs*-d mnnler by tli<> 
litm. of )vt mother. ■TrmpU.'d to errape by both Fniiat 
an-l Mefifl'drle. ?\i<i refirt**, and after trader Wire pa» 



die* 
i hi ii 



Of th 



. at the break uf 
importunate iuj h« 
Mcti-tnfelc about 
of anireU retort ' 



iar. when, the de> ii becoming 
ftud-H hbt power eswapina. ahe 
* ' She ia datuaM, but the 
She ia aared,' and aa the cxe- 
r with hia rarort arnvca r'auat and the devil 
■ar. In the urxt art wr are earned to the sJuirr 
iVueiiev, niul amidrt imeirw i>f laurrl and lK*rir 
l (» i mpkw and tlowera. H#teii of Troy w ith Fanttlla 
i hll* i'ii lier jf**-Il>*d tiiftinc, aftli Faifc*t tr^linintf on a 
| m*i-ri hank at her feet. Tlw duet brtwrm H«'leo and 
P?tii rait* ir our of the in>wt buantiful nurubriY of th« 
ojieni. awl afler a atalely Greek doner of rtren* it b« 
| aiKvrrdrd by a love arene between Helm and Fan*«U 
the latter attired (|dt wlkat muoa iftoea not apprwr) in 
J nl thr pnnojily of a 6ftr*nth century rara<irr. Aa 
H- i n and Iniiat embrare. the art rloara. The rpi- 
logiie, U'twrrn which and the aurrrrdlri([ acta much 
haa ha|>]N'ned, take* plare in thr latinratory of lanat, 
thr phUianphrr rradiiif thr fti^n|.tiimi aivi Mr*rl**nfrl»e 
louklnc over hia ahuufdrr. In tain tlie devil teni]>ta 
him by hut of gain, of aafetv, an»l of rl*-*li lha 
trotnprt* of Ilenveu and thr 0*>Vat«1 t'lulr are bra/d 
Kauai; >M.relv tried. rV'irrx Hoi? Writ, and aa he dim 
arjjrr Is ribower mwr* on hia budi, Mrft*.ifrtr Mnka to 
mrtb. and Uir (>lr*tiai Cbidr pWxlnlnia the nitttir r la 
ckHided with the odoroua rosea of aalratiun." 

Uf the muMcat merlta of tbe work and Ita iDtcrpr*- 
Uttoo, thr aajiie anthority rontlnnra : 

"* Thiil SiieiKir B»»ito luv* been ujtlfornily happy In hia 
UDoalcaJ treatment of tliia treat aabjert cannot h* aatd. 

rittcn when the conipoarr waa h«t 
u-r aay. at an age wh«n fnttl 
ed by alendcr fruition. Sigitor 
heard or nwd Watrner i worka, 
bent thr irttn*ot'f and, to a rer> 
ienrr of orrheatratti-n. With 
Italian love of purr unfettered 
i Ita ground jvao la roiirtirnrd, 
►rv r*rruiblea Meyarbrv than 
faniartic portKmn'of thr work 
that he luu aiarcrrded bral. and aIUtou|th ' Meflatofrl*' 
la indUpulably tlie fluent work whirh haa rtnanau--l 
(nm modem ItaJy, the power and the wettkfteM the 
purer haa alike dUtiutycd a how that he La cat* Me 



Tbe optra waa 
twenty-aevrn — that ii 
idnva are ua-ually fiJlo 
Iknto had obvioualy 
and he adtrjita from tl 
tain rxtrnt, Indci 
thrar nrv allied (J 
ineUatv, and ao fa 
' Metlatofele * far 
VVuMr. It ia in Um 



iiihir*. 



hum 



nil 



nth 



lioito waa fortnnate in 
' more artistic exponent 
rtitrn of the work rrata, 
knior N'annctti. A ri»nl 
r>, And a iiowcrfa! nrtor, 
putably felt to the ait tat 
A afWaf more certain 
[nt'rnoundiuit m pnnr^r 
, with $i|ci»nr Sanarttt, 
tl BokiKisal would hate 



of far brtte 
hii iiilrrpretery. ? 
of ii- HlMit on w 
could w ell he drrti 
atnjjrr with an ioln 
thr Uurelit of the 
whu jierfonnt-d lh< 
In hia kntoaathm and Iraa au 
than bi^oor Cam pan in i (who 
wa* concerned in the revival ■ 

been draimble , but Madame Chriatinr NU**on, the 
aticceraor of Madame bnrxhi Manxi, looked charming 
alike in thr aimple drraa of Margaret and thr uol too 
claaaic mbea of Helm of Troy . and Madame Trrbelli 
aa Martha and Kintal.* d*i thr tittle ahe had to do in 
thr »pir|i of a true arttrt. Tbr opera ia aplrudxlly 
mounted, and tbe stagr tnanogrnwut, partimUily in 
the scene on tbe Brorkru, waa utiitaiutty rffwrtire. 
Sl|rmir Arditi, nlthmiRb lw, like Hm KhrWr, oo«ld 
twit induce tbe wotn-out chorua of Her Majtwty'a Thna- 
i r.' to ain< in tunr, roadactrd admirably, and the pro- 
durthrti of ' Mifltatofrle' waa a markeu aucceaw. lite 
L*rnud araaon rnd» to-night, but the extra 
Mcfini ' 



be prv^mnod while * 



runa, at any rate." 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEX AX EXQUIB1XO LAM MIHICIA* AXD A 

DOCTOB OV THE ADVAXCKIt eCUOUL. 

Tarxo JJra. 0<xl •»>• the*, master. 01t» ma speech of 



Mia* ear la bent thy »sy. 
Yotxo Mi a. t'ocu r. moat learned la the rubtletie* 
Of tnuelo • ajJUJIlea, l prsj the* aid 
A youth who bat commence* hi* career. 
And rain . mi.! Irani to be a* (real aa tbmi I 
Doctob. What t ean t*U the* ahall be toJd at one*. 
Far be It from in* to deny lb* hand 
Of w*leom* and good fellowship to ana 
Who enmce with simple faith to learn of m*. 
Now that th* glorious light of modern thought 
If a* dawned for music aa for other thing*. 
Your path seem* |>laia. rxcbew decayed old creed* ; 
Heed not the dotard* who would bare you keep 
An old-world Hyla; thro* anilaaated forma 
To the four wind*. We for sonata* read 
/.»..;,..., v.. and for Syniphonlaa, rimr-nmrau, 
Unmarred by Idle tauea In order 
Or | age on page of Ineibeoni* nrwlllt 
Via .to Ml *. 1* muBlc then not made of melody? 
D<« Ton, By no meant, sir. I' or all our be*t effect* 
Are gained with ahat uneducated eara 
Would take for dlacorda, la a strange array 
Mad* up of aceldetital aharpi and Bat*. 
And double sharp* and flat* whkh cannot be 
Compete**] » ithttt the diatonic teal*. 
A few strange octave* In the Inner part* 
l*onnd*0 in euro* unwonted Inurnment*'. 
Protlded they but be coosecutlve, 
Ar* eeld<.ii. out of pla.e, 1 hen aoroe throw la 
A daih of Bfth* for •eaaoning. and mind, 
1 boa may it not quarrel with an unreaolred 
Saernth or nlat b , for It haa doubtless been 
A* unprepared a* It >• unreaolred | 
And ao by Nature * equipoise leMlf 
JTz ,i a i'.< *t that Bf any chord 
Whirli prude* deem doubtful, but which we admire, 
raaac* along unquestioned If anlotcd, 
Bach to the limbo whence It first emerged : 
It* eery wetrdneaa make* It Mqulalle, 
And Bile with peace all true laualcLan-eoula 1 
[Smi/r« anlA ecsfcux. oarf, efBee**) Ait 'ft, it /or tvmr Ba> 

Torxo Mr*. Ilsr* 1 your laare to proaacut* my art? 
Ijoctob. Do ao, my eon. Hut of all thing* beware 
Of too much tun. Foil many hate there been 
Who, like thyself, hate Bought to Boar and sing 
Of Time and of Eternity, whoa* fault 
Wax that they fancied thcmaeltea lark*, wberea* 
Twittering sparrow* they were mostly like. 
And. snapping beak* In chUiflah erndtty. 
U alike the lark who haa somewhat to *tng. 
Gate to the world what ibe'world wanted not, 
Or had been gleen better long before. 
Torxo Mi a. Ala* ! meerem* 1 
For eter 1 a sparrow must : 
Compared with lark* Ilk* 




'*, thy precious air* 



Fardosi me. 
1 neter said ao, though stay be *tla ao. 

No doubt 'Us so. Yet la there hope for thee. 
No woman yet looked ugly In the dark 1 
Ah ! bow becoming la a bridal teU I 
A ruin la moat pvclurseque o' night* I 
What w* see least of we admire th* most I 
go with thy ntelodle*. 
So llttl* of them that Ibcy long for morn | 




J 

Ant) nicely brukeB-otT In nick of time, 
J oat aa the attention of the swinish crew 
Begins to be concentred, charm th* ear 
Of true musician* qualified to Jtalge. 
Hallere ma, ehpd, thee* last will gladly bear 
Infliction* of a really cruel kind, 
fan thou but wastd'raat through sufficient hay*. 
And bear's! In mind the golden rules of sound, 
— Suspension's strain, delicious dlrannanee, 
Veener.ee* and walling, 'wUdertsg wond.rm.nt, - 



Theee, with th* octate* and aforesaid fifth*, 
And unexpected enharmonic ehang*. 
Will gain thee hearing amongst men Ilk* C8, 
And .tamp the* aa aSVMPATHhTlc SOI L I 
Vol no Mt It. Ah Sir. thou meanest thl* : that I t 
hide 

J/asr'/ a* much as may be In a guise 
Of cumbrous and sstranatiua mannerlam, 
Must Mart In horror frcrm itmpllclty, 

II* able to make eom.wkat of thee yet : 



THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OK 
GOETHE'S •' FAUST." 

BT AUOU'HB Jl'LUEX.I 
VII. THE " FATST ■ OF OOCNOD. 

Thin lnxt Fatut it flmt of nil bii opera; it 
therefore, with the exception of xome? 
few pieec*. be compared to the romantic 
legend of Berliox, nor to the musical poem of 
Schumann. Beiug an opera, the work of M. 
Gounod had above all to satisfy the exigencies 
of this stage. Thus the authors have pre- 
served the principal personage*, and the most 
dramatic situations of the German drama, 
leaving aside what seemed to them unlyrical, 
notably thr whole of the fantastical part, in- 
cluding the Walpurgis night. 

Musical history has singular turns, A work 
which for a long time has a great popularity 
suddenly finds itself replaced in public favor 
by a work more young in inspiration and in 
structure. So it was with the Fmut of Spohr. 
The French opera wa» not »low to unite all 
►uffroges and make the German opera for- 
gotten, even in Germany. The fact is, M. 
Gounod's Fault is above all a work of the 
epoch, whit h respond* to the musical tswtes 
and to the aspirations of the middle of our 
century. For long years Spohr's /ai/j( had 
the sain i auccesuv. Who knows if time, that 
supreme judge of works of art and literature, 
will not rob the French Faust of the whole 
or part of this favor, ever so little mundane 
though it be ? 

Do not mistake our meaning ; we have no 
idea of depreciating a work which we regard 
aa one of the best I) Heal products that have 
appeared in France for a long time ; but, for 
the very reason that we so estimate it, we 
would fain express our thought precisely, al- 
though it run counter to the general 
In spite of his respect for the 
the characters, M. Gounod does not seem to 
us, except in certain instants, to have rendered 
the interior sense of the German legend. 
Above all he fails to convey the simplicity, 
the naive candor, which breathe through the 
slightest words of Marguerite or of Faust, 
that learned doctor whose science, painfully 
acquired, flies away at the breath of youth, 
at the spectacle of nature. This music so 
minutely polished, to curiously refined, so 
classical — although it affects certain timid 
audacities which the author would be glad to 
have pats for bold strokes, — seems to be a 
skillfully managed compromise between the 
French, the German, and even the Italian 
school. This manner of proceeding offered 
great chances of success, but it exposes the 
work to the risk of being more severely 




> Wa tranalat* from "Gorrt* ef la Jeesiqn*.- Sri Jmfr- 
•wari, snn /itjrwrwnr, /.'I Oewrre* ww'il a larxtrart," Far 
APOLFBB JtlLl-lEX, Paris, Uet. — k». 



judged by posterity ; every fashion reigns but 

once. 

Sometimes too, the author takes too much 
liberty with the original poem. Certainly the 
choral of the swords is a large and powerful 
page, but why suppress the couplets of 
Brander? What false modesty could have 
counselled the librettists to modify the famous 
aotig of the Flea? The composer, as it seems 
to us, could only have gained inspiration from 
the very words of the poet. Moreover it is 
very curious to remark how much the com- 
poser raises him in proportion as he ap- 
proaches the original drama. The opening, 
the soliloquy of the doctor who has resolved 
to tlie, and the end, the act in the prison, 
where are combined passional*, love, religioua 
enthusiasm and satanic rage, are felicitous 
pieces. The scene of the duel is poorly 
treated, and the musician has tried to get 
away from Berlioz by giving to the devil's 
serenade a less intoxicating, but more mock- 
ing color : he hits not succeeded. The song 
of the King of Thule (setting aside the 
interjections of Marguerite, of which there 
is no trace in the monologue of Goethe) is a 
delicate inspiration ; the scene even of Mar- 
guerite at the wheel, — without having the 
value of Schubert's melody, which is a i 
piece, — is full of fire and anxious 
Finally, the aria of Faust: "Salve, 
casta e pnra," though inferior to the melody 
of Bcrlioj, breathes the calmness and the 
peace of the virginal sanctuary. 

Turning to the impassioned part of the 
drama, we meet in the French opera two capital 
pages ; the scene of the garden, and tho great 
love duet. M. Gounod, in his love scene, 
which begins with an exquisite phrase : 
" Da m mi ancor contemplar il too viso," 
restores the delicious episode of the star 
flower, which he had cut out from the preced- 
ing scene. Here, and iu the exclamation of 
Faust : " He loves thee ! Dost comprehend 
the meaning of that? He loves thee! " the 
musician haa remained below his model ; but 
he quickly repairs this moment of oblivion 
by two ravishing pages, the Andante, "0 
night of love ! " and Marguerite's invocation 
to the stars. The quartet in the garden is 
also a beautiful piece of dramatic music. M. 
Gounod has combined here the two episodes : 
Thi AotsM of thr neighbor, and the Garden of 
Martha. Schumann ha* painted (hit a corner 
of the picture, and yet the French composer, 
whatever his merit, is vanquished by the 
German master writing from inspiration a 
melody of incomparable expression ; one hat 
made a work of talent, of great talent, the 
other has made a work of genius. 

Let M. Gounod approach hit model once 
more, and he will write two very superior 
pages. We ipeak of the death of Valentine 
and of the scene in the church. Here the 
author follows step by step the Germi 
At this contact, his melody rises, hit 
lion becomes more large. The imprecation! 
of Valentine, the stupor of the crowd, the 
bewilderment of Marguerite, all, even to the 
closing chorus of the act, to terrible and so 
true in its brevity, all happily renders 
the color of the original 
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may MJ as much of the scene of the Cathe- 
dral. To be sure, the picture of the French 
musician U not so terribly grand a* that nf 
Schumann ; but, such as it is, it merits regard. 
These arc two effective scenes, but with tlii» 
difference, that the Gorman composer reaches 
a much grander cffeel by simpler means. 

We know not what the future has in re- 
serve for the capital work of the French 
musician ; but if several pages run the rUk of 
becoming less esteemed hereafter, it U those 
very ones which, we believe, are too much 
►-day. Whatever may be mid or 
the time U near when wc shall demand 
of the composer, before all, a music in exact 
accordance with the realities of life. — not 
our life, but that of hia characters. All that 
U merely conventional will dUappcar. And 
this will happen by the very force of thing*. 
t)y the reiterated attempts of musician*, whose 
strokes of boldness will perhaps be condemned, 
only to bo afterward* admired. And for the 
rest, what composer of genius has not inno- 
vated iu his day? Is it Clock? is it Spontiui? 
I» it Weber? Rossini? Wagner? M. Gou- 
nod - * mistake was in not daring enough. 
Half-boldness never succeeds, iu music, nor in 
anything else. Attacking a subject of this 
grandeur, he should not have recoiled before 
any audacity, although it would make the 
critics and the world cry out. 

And after all, has tiol the transportation of 
Faust to the opera begun to realize what we 
have said ? The pieces, the scenes which 
were the most admired still appear charm- 
ing, but wo think that wc discover under 
these chords something of trickery and scnti- 
mciitalism; the fine harmonic* of the musi- 
cian, bis favorite cadences, begin to seem 
a little finical. En revanehf, the finale of 
the prison produces a greater effect than it 
did formerly ; the maledictions of the expir- 
ing Valentine, and the fine scene of the 
Cathedral which used to be heard with dis- 
tracted ears, now send a thrill of terror 
through the surprised and troubled audience. 
These are the scene* in which, in our opinion, 
the author has the most closely approached 
his redoubtable model. Here it is that he 
has best surrendered himself to the inspira- 
tions of his rich artist nature, and has most 
forgotten the rules and exigencies of fashion. 
And it i* here that he has composed the best 
page* of dramatic music that it was ever 



BACH AND HIS MUSIC 
On the twenty-eighth of July, one 
•even hundred and fifty — one hundred and 
thirty years ago — died John Sebastian Buch, 
a* Cantor of the Thomas Schule in Leipzig. 
It is said that when Frederick the Great had 
heard Hacb extemporize a fugue iu six real 
parts, he exclaimed, "There is only one 
Bach ' " A hundred and thirty years have 
elapsed since the great comiioscr died, and 
those years have given to the world the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, S|»ohr, 
and Mendelssohn ; yet, after taking a wide 
out-look upon the treasures which those 
■ cover, we turn to the 



ing compositions of him of Leipzig, and 
exclaim with Frederick — " There's only one 
Bach!" The humble Cantor is alone: he 
occupies a place which is unique in the histury 
of music. 

* collate his works, ami estimate them at 
their true value, is in these days happily 
unnecessary. His very name is to-day the 
synonym of whatever is learned, great, noble 
and majestic in music. Hi* masses and other 
vocal works are masterpiece* of contrapuntal 
skill; his organ works are the treasure ol 
every omipctcnt player; his preludes and 
fugues (the " Forty-Eight "), are a deathless 
monument of his inimitable power in com- 
bining science and art. Before this last 
magnificent work we fall in rapt admiration 
and mute astonishment. If Hach had written 
nothing el»e than the forty eight Preludes 
and Fugues, the world would owe him un- 
bounded thanks for that sublime work alone. 
Well might Mr. Hullah say that it i* not 
conceivable that a time should ever arrive in 
(ha history of the race when the human mind 
shall grow weary of the " Forty-eight ! " They 
are as bright and as fresh now as when they 
were published nearly a century and a hall 
ago, and as long as music gives pleasure to 
the mind and solace to the soul, these preciou 
gem* will remain as pure and as beautiful a 
they are to-day. They are to music what 
tho cathedrals are to architecture, and the 
works of the old Italian painters are to paint- 
ing ; they arc the classic models of antiquity ; 
ami to lose them irretrievably would be like 
burning the Vatican or destroying the British 
Museum by an earthquake. 

The works of Bach are wonderful if only 
for their feeding and sustaining power. They 
act ■DM the mind of a musician like whole- 
some food and pure, fresh air upon hi* body. 
They invigorate, strengthen and stimulate. 
To play (hem or to hear them played is a 
treat of no ordinary kind, and when the soul 
become* weary of modern romanticism and 
sickly sentimetitalisin, it gnc* down to the 
edge of that great sea, feels the bracing 
breeze, hears the rolling of that mighty tide, 
und is restored almost as by the touch of 
Omni|>otciice. These preludes and fugues 
seem fit food for natures of all kinds. Chopin, 
wheu he had to appear in public, did nut 
practice his own pieces, but had a fortnight 
of Bach. Mendelssohn knew the forty-eight 
by heart; Beethoven knew them; all the 
great masters knew them, and all profited by 
them. To open the forty-eight at all offers 
a tempting field of inquiry ; to analyze them 
would lie a labor of love. We need only 
paint to a few of them to show what we 
mean when we sjieak of their feeding and 
sustaining power. Could anything surpass 
the first C-major prelude for sweetness (not 
played at Herr Pauer's pace — that is much 
too fast) or the second in the same key for 
marvellous dignity and mighty moving power ? 
Or the F-minor prelude and fugue (No 12 
second set) for plaintive touching tenderness? 
Or the first B-tlut prelude for an irresistible 
rush of music? Who ore the people, and 
what can they be made of. who have studied 
the •' Forty-eight," ami ever found them to 



tire ? When we ore weary of the Maudlcs 
and the Postlcthwailes of maundering medioc- 
rity we turn to Handel, read " In Memoriam," 
goto the National Gallery, or sit down and p'ay 
some of these prelude* and fugues ; and the 
jaded soul lives again under the magic touch 
of genius. It would be utterly impossible to 
estimate the influence which the immortal 
•• Forty-eight " have exercised on music dur- 
ing the last hundred and thirty yeors ; and if we 
add to this the effect which Bach's other 
works have had, we shall realize, to some 
extent, the debt of gratitude which musician* 
owe to the great Cantor. If one hundred and 
thirty years have only tended to establish hU 
fame more and more lirmlv, we mav 1st' sure 
that coming years will not dim the brightness 
of his glory, or lessen the veneration iu which 
be is held to-day. — Land. Mat. Standard. 

THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

»T O. A «lCFA»«t». X»Q.. M A., 
Mas. l«oe. CoMok, Viol. Mum. CsoUA. 



<Conliuu«.J front p. 1J3.) 
umpuser, who was also a cultivated 
boil already gained great 
rajsosition of madrigals, but 
ntroductiun uf some mi- 



■hi 



Anolber 
musician, and 
celebrity by hi 
greater celebrity by hi. 
portaut Desr principles in musical theory, was 
CUudio Muntcverde, a man nf the highest note in 
the history of art, as having been the first jiersun 
who felt the natural basis uf music as distin- 
guished from the artificial rules which up to the 
lime of his apjwarancc on the scene of history 
had alwav* prevailed, lb it was who first em- 
ployed what must be called the natural discords 
-those discord,, namely, which, consisting of 
the notes of the 

produced, as distinct from those other 
which can only lie satisfactorily heard when t 
harshness i« mitigated by the formula of prepar- 
ation. These let us call artificial discord* ; those 
which Mont, -verdc originated, natural discords. 
And modern music niav be said to date from hi* 
first use of the chord* in question, the best koown 
of which and the most used is dial ever-rcadv 
chord of the dominant seventh ; ant) when once 
the principle of it* use was understood an en- 
tirely new field was open in the range of the 
coinjxsscr's art, and all time since bos been most 
valuably, most beautifully engaged in the cultivat- 
ing of this field. And bow great, how noble, is 
the Ji arrest it has yielded' Musi we nol feel 
that the mind uf the artist is the virgin-mother, 
from which proceed* the divine child, Umt, pass- 
ing through the world, bears its burden of beauty, 
and this is scattered freely among those whoke 
heart* of faith enable tbcui to receive and per- 
ceive the bountj that is offered tbcm? 

Muntcverde composed first an opera called 
A rianna, of which but a small fragment remains. 
This was in 1607. It had a very | 
in consequence of which, and by its 
meat, he wrote in the following year an 
which has been preserved entire, having been 
contemporaneously printed, Orjro. The work is 
highly remarkalile in the fact that it employs a 
very large number of instruments, that it not 
only aims to declaim the word* and portrav the 
dramatic situations, but to characterize each indi- 
viduality of the action, and distinguish Orpheus 
from Eurydiee, both of tliem from Pluto, and 
every oilier person in the drama; and it is remark- 
able as giving us the oldest extant attempt at 



prelude. A most 



is this said 
I to be 
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played through thrice, ami entire!)- consisting of 
the one rhunl of C from the commencement to 
the end. This would seem an extravagance, but 
there is a composition which hut a few year* ago 
»« first publicly performed, and which has 
drawn the attention of many musical critics and 
the admiration of some, that ha* for overture 
what amount' to five pages of pianoforte arrange- 
ment, and consisting wholly and exclusively of 
one chord of E Hat, which i« mostly dispersed over 
the mcl<»lic figure that is employed conspicuously 
in Mendelssohn's overture to fir Rtautiful Mr!- 



spoke of this composition as sublime, and a bv- 
.lander said he thought it went a «tcp beyond. 
However, thi» i« by the way. It is only to show 
that Munteverde, in Ills originating the overture, 
in his having a large orchestra, in his intermix- 
ture of chorus and solos, in his giving substantial 
characterization to each person in his story, indi- 
cated, although not in those early days fulfilled, 
but indicated all tliat dramatic art can fulfil in 
music. 

Shortly after the time of Monteverde, apiscared 
a Venetian of great merit, whose name is famil- 
iar as Cavalli ; but this is an abbreviation or a 
pet name given by the world, anil is not his real 
patronv inic. He had very great success in Ven- 
ice, and seemingly from very great desert ; anil 
so great was his success there, tliat lie went to 
Paris after a time, to reproduce some of hi- 



Having named Paris, we now come Wavcry im- 
portant phase in the history of llie musical drama. 
We have to speak of Giovanni Battistn Lulli, • 
born Florentine, who went to Paris as a page u, 
a princess when thirteen years old; who, because 
of his ugly fare and awkward manner, wa- 
thought unfit for the po»ition to which he was 
called. He was driven into tlie kitchen to act at 
scullion, but so greatly entertained his fellow-ser- 
vants by his performance on the violin, that his 
fame for musicianship rose upstairs; and lierr 
really may lie felt to have been an illustration, or 
an anticipation, of true "high life below stairs," 
since, with l.ulli in the kitchen, there was a 
higher art than was to In found in live King'* 
chambers. Lulli was called to take part in the 
music of Louis XIV.. and such excellent part did 
he take that a separate liand of twenty-four vio- 
lins, which I suppose must have included the bass- 
viol as a branch of the violin family, was ap- 
pointed for him to direct, for him to teach, and 
for him to write for. One result of Ml was that 
when Unities II. returned to his throne in Eng- 
land, after his sojourn in the Court of Louis 
XIV., he Ml up also his royal band of musicians, 
also consisting of twenty-four, with John Banister 
as its leader ; and from that may doubtless havr 
come down to us the nursery lines of " Four-and- 
twenly fiddlers all in a row." Now before the 
King it was very freipient to liave performances 
of ballets. There had been in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ballets interspersed with 
choruses [wrformed before the Court, and Lulli 
was engaged to rom|Mtse the music for a continu- 
ation of this line of dancing dramas. 

H L« worth while to rest hi re a moment on the 
somewhat remarkable fact that whereas France 
is regarded as the centre of taste — fashions are 
drawn from France, and our standard of likes 
and dislikes is placed in the French capital — the 
French themselves have in a remarkable degree 
referred to Italy for their music. Thus, the 
origination of the i rench opera springs from 
those ballets for which Lulli composed the music 
— Lulli, an Italian. Previous to thai, Cardinal 
Mazarini, whose name was abbreviated and is 
more frequently pronounced in its French form, 
bad introduced tome Italian operas in France ; 

Pireiui was invited to 



Paris to compose operas, and to stand at the head 
of the most important and significant controversy 
on tlie merits of the musician-hip of two nations, 
and to arbitrate the taste of the Parisians. There 
was then founded the Paris Conservatoire, of 
which Pacr, an Italian, was the first principal, 
and Cherubitii succeeded to him. Thus, bosrever 
great power the French have had in spreading 
their principles of taste, they have been raode-t 
enough to derive these from whatever good 
sources they cosild draw them. The ballets of 
Lulli were presently extended. Some operas by 
Cavalli were .performed by the French Court, 
and Lulli composed dances for insertion in them. 
Then was given to another composer, Cambcrt, 
and to a lihre.tist, Perrin, a patent for the |>er. 
fonnance of operas in the In«titution then called 
the Academic Royale. The King, after two 
years, withdrew the patent and gave it to his 
favorite Lulli, who was so great a favorite, indeed, 
that he was not intrusted alone with musical 
affairs, but he was appointed private secretary 
to the King, and held other functions of great 
importance. Now because the French opera 
arose from ballet, it has never been entirety ex- 
empted from it ; and there will be presently occa- 
sion to show how imperative became in the con- 
•lituiion of French grand opera the mixture, or 
intermixture, of singing and darning. Lulli's 
iperas consisted of music thrnugliout, cjthcr vocal 
Of instrumental. 

A great light in Italy, Alessandro Scarlatti, in 
I6IW, produced at Koine his first opera, and this 
is said to have Wen followed by 108 otlicrs; a 
stupendous number in sound. But it is to be 
home in mind that the operas of that day were 
neither of the length nor of the elaborate struc- 
ture of those of later time. There may be dated 
from this period tile two-fold school of the French 
and the Italian opera, with Lulli, the Italian, at 
the head of the French school, ami Scarlatti, tin- 
Neapolitan, at the head of the Italian school. 
But the rest of the world was not entirely inact- 
ive in operatic composition up to this time. We 
find in 1635 a translation of one of Rinnccini s 
lyrical dramas, Dafhf, act to music by Heinrich 
SchiiU, in Germany, but it appears to have been 
a solitary work. About the same period Nicolo 
Laniere. an Italian, settled in England, and wrote 
music to a masque by Ben Jonaon, which music 
comprised the entire of the text. This masque, 
however, like those first Italian attempts, was not 
aimed at public performance, but was privately 
represented In the Court of Charles I., by persons 
of the highest social condition. 

Very much to do with the growth of this de- 
clamatory style of music must be considered the 
cantata, of which Carissimi, in the first instance, 
produce-: many remarkable specimens. The can- 
tata was at first a term applied to compositions 
lor a single voice, which had an intermixture of 
recitative — that is. musical declamation — with 
rhythmical melody. After Carissimi, Stradella, 
Francesco Rossi, and others obtained great dis- 
tinction in the composition of cantatas. The 
word has now come to have a different applica- 
tion, but siu'h was its original meaning. These 
declaimed pieces were always of a dramatic char- 
acter, altliough they were monologues. There 
are in the sjxiken drama instances of pieces that 
are entirely monologue ; and there was, in the 
latter part of the last century, a fashion in Ger- 
man* for such monologues interspersed with music 
that aimed to Illustrate the passions set forth in 
the text, and this music would either separate the 
sentences after the manner of interludes, in what 
we call accompanied recitative, or sotnetimes very 
softly accompany the spoken declamation- These 
monologues would not bear the name of cantata, 
which, of course, signifies "sung," but they are 
to the 



Carissimi, Durnntc, and persons of that class. 

Let us now turn to the opera in England. It 
is n remarkable and an important fact that the 
first opera in England wa* represented in tin' time 
of the Commonwealth, in MM, by the express 
license of Cmmwcll granted to Sir William Dave- 
nant. for performance in Rutland House, Aiders- 
gate, of an opera in live acts, called the Siry* of 
ftAsaiVs. The libretto of this is extant, but, un- 
luckily, none of the music.- The title-page states 
tliat each act was set to music by a separate com- 
poser, and this opera was throughout, from first 
to last, entirely sung. Besides that thi- was tlu- 
first English opera, there is another remarkable 
circumstance connected with it. that in the princi- 
pal character, Ianthe, the first female performer 
that ever was heard i>i*>n the English stage sus- 
tained a part — Mrs. Coleman, the wife of Dr. 
Coleman, who composed tin? mu«ie of one of the 
acts. Thus, from Use. Puritan time in England 
dates the opening of the English opera, and that 
very imjiortnnt introduction into musical perform- 
ances, the Ist'autiful sound of the frmalc voice. 

Directly after this appears Purcell on the scene. 
In his vouth — nav, his routh was all his life; 
he died young, hut he was in fre«he«t blossom 
throughout his entire career — but in his earliest 
days he wrote an ojicra, Dirtn antt ,f?il»'ir", which 
was on the Italian and French model, bring en- 
tirely sung throughout. Later he wrote for the 
public theatre (Ditto and ,fcVa« having been coin- 
posed for a private school), ami then the so-called 
o|>eras were spoken dramas interspersed with 
music. In this fact I think there is much to be re- 
gretted for the art, since, whenever there Is in the 
•canty materials afforded him any opportunity for 
dramatic painting, for personal characterisation, 
or for illustration of the scene, he gra-ps this with 
a master-hand that might well have manipulate, 1 
the materials of an after age. He wn« closely 
hampered by principles enunciated by the chief 
dramatic poet of the time, Drydcn, who alleged 
dial on the stage the use of music should be limited 
either to mythological beings or to supernatural 
agencies; and thus, in the six-allcd operas of 
PurecH, either enchanters, or spirits, or god*, or 
goddes««s, or as a great stretch of the supernat- 
ural, mad men antt women, are the oulv person* 
who appear as singers. Thus, in the operas on 
tlie story of Don Qaimr. the scene, " From rosy 
bowers," and the scene, " Li t the dreadful en- 
gines," are assigned respectively to the poor girl 
who has gone mad for love, and to Card. nio, whom 
in bis frenzy among the 

Shortly after the time of Purccll's birth, but 
contemporaneously with his later writings, ap- 
peared in (iertnany a most important hero in our 
history, Rcinhnnl Kciscr, w1m> produced an im- 
mensely large number of o]>ri-as. which had very 
great success, firstly in Hamburgh and subse- 
quently in Berlin. In Hamburgh he directed tlie 
tliealre. and as director he engaged Handel to 
play in his liand, in the early youth of that musi- 
cian, who, while holding his place among the sec- 
ond violins, still hntl opportunity to convince the 
world of his dawning powers as a composer, for 
there in Hamburgh he wrote his first operas, 

Tlie principle upon which the ofsera had first 
been instituted now began to degenerate. The 
art of the singer hail greatly advanced. The 
power of execution, of rendering florid pas-ages 
with a volubility Uiat seems now almost incred- 
ible, since all but unattainable, made it necessary 
that the com|>oser of an opera should insert pieces 
for vocal display rather than for dramaric pro- 
priety; and one finds in the operas of the period, 
that the entire action is carried on in recitative, 
and this action is interrupted by songs where the 
have to stand and cither address the 
; while if , 
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have to listen there is the exceedingly 
task of filling out the scene where there 
are no words and no notes to utter. 

The opera now became more and more arti- 
ficial. The songs or arias were arranged in five 
express classes. There was the aria canlabile, 
which was for the most part a grand 



' as a grace than as matter of continu- 
Thcn there was the aria di porta- 
mento, which corresponded to a great extent with 
what is now understood by "cavatina." Then 
the aria di mtuo carallert ; then the aria parlanlt, 
in which cine had scarcely ever more than a note 
to a word, so that it approached more to the char- 
acter of declamation than any of the odier classes ; 
and lastly the aria di bravura or cTagililh. It was 
required in an opera that every character should 
have two specimens of each of these five arias, 
that no two of the same class should ever come 
in succession, and that each act must have its 
aliquot portion of die sum total. Thus it will be 
readily seen that the dramatic action was a mat- 
ter secondary to the exhibition of the five different 
qualifications of a singer, and the story of die 
drama of minor importance to vocal display. 
We find in Handel, and in others whuse names 
■ the brilliant lustre of his, the power of 
tlon. We find a different 
class of music and form of phrase and 
signed to the several personages in his 
and wo find this, which seems to me to have been 
a new element at bis lime, for I have not been 
able to trace it earlier, combining several person- 
ages with their individual characters in one com- 
position. Thus, in Acu anrf Oalalea there is a 
trio, where two lovers utter their words of tender- 
ness to one another, while the Cyclop expresses 
his rage that Acis should stand between him ami 
the gratification of his monstrous love. There i« 
in Semrlt a quartet where the four persoaators are 
strongly individualited. In Jrphlha we find a 
quartet and quintet ; in the quartet especially there 
are lite anguish of Jephtha that he must sacrifice 
Ids chili), the anger of his wife that lier daughter 
should be torn from her, the devotion of Iphis 
who feels she is fulfilling a divine duty in becom- 
ing the willing victim of her father's oath, and 
the grief of the betrothed lover of Iphis at the 
I of his fondest hopes. All these ebar- 
*h in a separate and dis- 
lid all sing together. Now in 
y, oriore all, of giving different char- 
acters to different persons, and combining in one 
performance in simultaneous action these several 
characters, I feel that dramatic music excels every 
other class of vswal composition. We mar talk 
of the sublimity of the oratorio, and in so far as 
the oratorio is based upon sublime subjects its ex- 
pression of the subjects may be sublime. But the 
dramatic oratorio is capable of all the sublimits 
which can lie infused into didactic oratorio, and 
it can have this great quality of |>ersonification at 
the same time. It is to be regretted that such 
rarely occurs in the structure of oratorios, but 
where It does so occur it gives a most valuable 
resource to the composer, and opens to him a rich 
1 expression. 
(To to eoatwtud.) 



REFORM OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
COSCLCSION OF JUL THATER'8 AMlHESS 

THE OROAN, 

I cannot forego the opportunity of saying a few 
words about organs and organists. 

Whether professed Christian or not, I believe 
the organist's first duty is to consider his playing, 
and all his acts in the sanctuary, as worship. To 



skill is in feet and fingers, to exhibit his knowl- 
edge in the art of registration, to simply earn 
some money, or have a fine entertainment, is all 
false and wrong ; ami if sooner or later he meets 
with failure" or rebuke, let such an organist con- 
sider It well deserved. I hold that no person, be- 
lieve* or infidel. Christian or heathen, has any 
right to step foot Inside a church door without a 
full sense of the sacrcdncss of the place. 

On the Sabbath day, or any worshipful occasion, 
the organ should simply guide and sustain the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. That is, it should not — 
festival days, perhaps, excepted — become promi- 
nent or aggressive, nor should the organist during 
the service seek to display either die instrument 
or himself. Let the service prelude, except on 
festal days, be always of a quiet and meditative 
character, or of solid, noble and dignified har- 
mony, rarely, if ever, employing more than the 
fundamental registers of the organ. In the an- 
thems and other pieces for the choir, let the organ 
simply and fully sustain the voice*, and never at 
any time be played so as to render the voices 
obscure or the words unintelligible. When played 
for the congregation — as it always should be at 
J least once in every service — let it give a full, 
deep, grand undertone which shall sustain anil 
uplift all who may care to join in the grandest and 
noblest of all praise. After the benediction let 
there be a short and quiet response which shall 
fittingly close the service- Then I believe the time 
has come for the organ to speak as only this king 
of instruments can speak. Save on occasions of 
mourning or sorrow, let it speak forth the ever 
lasting beauty and power of music, and the un- 
speakable goodness and glory of the Infinite 
Father Is there anything beautiful in the onran, 
let it speak of infinite beauty. Is there anything 
grand in the instrument, let it speak of the 
grandeur of the universe, the goodness and great- 
ness of God's infinite mercy and love to his 
children. For this, and this alone should the 
organist acquire and use his powers of lie art and 
mind. These, most briefly slute<). are the organ- 
ist's duties and responsibilities; and I believe 
that he should be fully prepared for them before 
he assumes the office of musical pastor, or at- 
tempts to lead others in the service of the sanctu- 
ary. 

What are the church organist's rights and priv- 
ileges? First, he has the right of access to the 
church and organ at any and all times when they 
are not in use for service. This has been acknowl- 
edged througltout all Christendom ever since the 
organ was placed In the sanctuary. A few at- 
tempts have been made to abrogate tills right, but 
diey have always ended by all players of recog- 
nized ability shunning such places, as at once 
inimical to art and die cause of true church 
music. Who shall fill the ever-recurring vacancies 
if this right be interdicted? The only reason 
I have ever heard for such action was on account 
of the wear and tear of the organ and the church 
furniture. As for the furniture, if it bo worth 
more than Christianity, let it be sold, and cheaper 
ubtained, or the church go hare, if therebv the 
service of the sanctuary fail not for want of new 
disciples in our divine art of music. As for wear 
and tear to the organ, no more nonsensical reason 
was ever assigned. I am perfectly sure that every 
competent organist on the face of the earth will 
uphold me in the statement that Use surest and 
quickest way to ruin an organ is to let it alone. I 
believe I have seen aa many good and great 
organs of both continents as any person, and 1 
have always found the best preserved ones — tome 
of them from one to three centuries old — were 
those which had been most used. L" nlesa willfully, 
no one can injure a good organ by playing on it. 
Weak and poor instruments might thereby receive 
injury, but to my way of thinking the 



are annihilated the better for the 
people and the cause of religion. 

Among the privileges now accorded by many 
churches Is one which I hope may soon become 
a recognized right of the church organist — I 
mean the. right to give organ recitals. "Why 
don't more people come to church?" is asked 
from many a sacred desk. And die people 
reply, " Who wants to go to a place which six 
days out of seven stands up a great, cold-hearted, 
forbidding presence, with doors locked ami barred 
as if it were a prison, when on Use seventh day it 
seems so new, to strange, so un-homelike that the 
people can soarccly enter without fear of intru- 
sion 7 " With all possible respect would I say it, 
I believe that ministers awl congregations who 
allow all this may ask the question until dooms- 
day before they see churches filled, or the people, 
the grand mast of humanity, enter their doors 
gladly. The church shall become in all things the 
religious home of man, or it must give way to 
something else. Hut such a step backward can 
never be taken. The good work is begun, and 
many have thrown open their doors and bid wel 
come to all who will come. It shall go on till 
neither bolt nor lock be on a church door ; until all 
shall see and know and feel a welcome greeting 
when they enter the house of die Lord. 

But how does all this specialty confer 
organists ? Well, if diey would be men of power 
and worth in the world, they must have a chance 
to speak to the people. If they would do any 
good in their art, or with their art, they must use 
it for the benefit of the people. If I 
sist and second the labors of the I 
uf uur land, they must also have an opportunity 
to work in the vineyard of the Lord. The true 
church organist is a musical pastor who must 
speak to the hearts of the people- Whoso among 
us dues not feel this, is not yet worthy of his sacred 
calling. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN'S. 

And now I want to speak about something 
which deeply concerns us all — about the dear 
little folks fur whose care and well-being I devoutly 
believe we arc held answerable before the throne 
of judgment. The children of to-day are the 
Church and State of to-morrow. If dtese be 
wrongly trained and guided, it is certain that the 
future will be one of ignorance, wrong-doing and 
misery. So our work should begin here, and 
begin at once. 

If we examine the words and music of the 
Sunday-school books, what do we find? Save 
here and there a passable selection, nothing but a 
mass of stupid, incongruous stuff, nonsense and 
twaddle; illiterate, ungrammatical, and utterly 
unpoctical jingle, and music that trash would be 
too good a name for. And diis is not the worst 
of it- The little Innocent, are actually obliged 
to sing this driveling nonsense. 

Think of children beginning life with : — 
" Twill all be ovor soon; 
"Tis only tor a moment here. 
Twill all be over soon." 
Or singing such dismal meditations as this : 
" A few more prayers. 

It wonThTlang'*' It won t be lixnj." 
Or such enforced juvenile hypocrisy as: 
"Almost anchored, life's rough Journey 
Short]) now wlU all be o'er. 
Unseen hands the sails are (nrling; 

Soon r U reach the hnvenlr short 
Almost home! how swret it wundeth 
To the heart that's wore with care." 
Think of it ! Worn with care at the age of 
twelve : Further, I have seen and played from a 
Sunday-school book which had the words " For 
Jesus is my Saviour." set to that drunkard's 
melody, " Wo won t go home till I 
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And this in my blessed native Suite of Massachu- 
setts ! Now the music wat not bad, (or there is 
no tuch thin; at bad music. But there are such 
things aa bad associations ; and when we hear 
thi*, or any other melody, repeatedly sung by men 
reeling home at midnight, we must conclude that 
it is unfit for church service — unfit, because of 
bad association; unfit because of inappropriatr- 
nes»; tlie only things that can render music 
valueless for good influence and good works. 

" As the twig is brut, the tree '* inclined." So 
we must begin in the Sunday-school if the music 
of the church is^ver to be reformed. If you 
have any Sabbath-school books like this, buy no 
s fire-kindlings until they are in the ash-barrel. 
Far bettor that the children 
at 

all, than that they be 
nonsense aa the majurity of 

A word to choirs, and I have done. Has the 
choir any part or lot in these things ? Most cer- 
tainly, and a large one, too. What have choirs 
so far really done ? Precious little compared with 
what they may do. Heretofore they have felt 
called upon to attend a Saturday evening re- 
hearsal, when many of them would rather have 
gone to the dentist. A weary, listless struggle 
of an hour or so, and home they rush — alt except 
the unmarried portion; this part usually don't 
rush much about getting home. Sundays the vol- 
unteers come, or stay at home, or go out driving, 
two in a carriage- The paid one* come, and plac- 
ing their hands tenderly on their throat*, tell the 
organist half the time that they have got either 
the diphtheria, or the epizootic, or both. They 
sing just enough to please the treasurer, draw 
their salary, and, with of course exceptions, take 
about as much interest in the vartkip as they do 
in paying the national debt. The rest of the 
week what are they doing for the church, for 
for the people? Just what 
d away in a inoaquito't vest- 
pocket. What .Wrf they do? Well, tbey should 
and do something — do almost anything 
- than live torpid and luclct* six days out of 
•even. Instead of singing all sorts of operatic 
and other arrangements and loaf-sugar music on 
Sunday, and taking thai day to show what they 
can do in vocalization, let them at least once a 
week give to the people, without money and with- 
out price, some music which shall make theni both 
better and happier. It is time for choirs to do 
their pari in unbarring Use church doors and 
making people love to come to church. Let them 
but •hake off this lethargy and show what they 
can do f >r the people and the uplifting of human- 
ity, anil we sliall never again hear of churches 
discussing the advisability uf dispensing with the 



My 

First : Have true church music, or none ; for 
rhuir hymns, the hymn anthem or full hymn-tune; 
for congregations, the choral or hymn-tunes of a 
similar character. 

Second : Sing only such hymns as arc singable ; 
read the others or let them alone. 

Third : Have true choirs, or give up clioirt 
altogether and do yuur own singing. 

Fourth : Let organists and singers, on other 
days than Sunday, give free to the people all the 
giml music they can; always letting the people 
take a generous share in this musical service. 

Fifth and lastly : Open your churches freely to 
the people awl let music s|>eak to them, to com- 
fort, to cheer and to strengthen thcra ; and they 
will soon tocr to come to church, /ore to join in 
adoration and praise ; and when they enter the 
house of God it alvall be aa a Kome to them, and 
they shall all soc and know and fool his loving 



GUEYMARD. 

Gosymard, the tenor, who filled for many yean on* 
of the first place* at the Paris OjMtr*. has Just died at 
the viliare of Balnt-Pargau, near Corbel!, where he 
lived In retirement since 1S5S Louis (Inevmard. born 
at Chapponay (laere) on the 17th Angnst. 1«2, studied 
at tb« Conservatory of Paris, which he left in 1*48 to 
ro at once to the Opera After "creatine" a part in 
Clapisaoe'a Jeans** la FuUt and playing some subor- 
dinate characters, such as Jonas In /.<• Pro)>l)rtr, he 
soon reached the first rank, tie held hi. ground for a 
long time, thanks to a powerful voice and robust con- 
stitution, which enabled hlin to hear the weight nf the 
repertory, without (riving way under it. His principal 
original characters were In Ln X'mne Sanatanle, Ln 
Rtitir rh Seen, and SapAo, bv Charles Gounod; Is* 
YtfTtt SiciUmut and U Tmurtrt, by Verdi; /Vi 
Staykhnn*. by Hatery; and Unbind i Btnetraui, by 
Mrrmet He possessed a voice of extraordinary ful- 
ness; H lacked, however, refinement. His style had 
something roogh and brutal about It. bnl he never hea- 



itnted when unusual demand) were made on It l» larynx, 
and for these, to use a common expreasioo. he paid 
money down. He married Mute La titers, who, arter 
her so cooes at Ilia TbeatroLyrione. became on* of the 
stars of the Opera. The union did not prove a happy 
one, and was soon diesolved. As we have said, eier 
since ISfiA, be lived In retirement, though the unim- 
paired rondlttoo of his vocal powers would bare en- 
abled him to pursue for some years mare hi* profes- 
sional career. Prom the time we have mentioned, he 
did nothing to shake off the oblivion which he philoso- 
phically allowed slowly to rkxe over bis memory. His 
funeral took place on the 10th Inst., In the little vUlaje 
where he passed away. — Lr Uiwlrtl. 



MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 



TWO CANTATAS BT LOCAL COMMJSKltS. 
(From the Caireieo TViiw. July A.) 

School of Musical Art, which took place on Fri- 
day evening last, was an event of unusual import- 
ance, and marked an era in the progress of musical 
education in this city, inasmuch as two original 
compositions were brought out by graduates of this 
institution. The first was a sacred cantata, written 
on the verses of the 121st Psalm, for chorus and 
four solo voices, with organ arrompaniment, by 
Philo A. Otis, who has been for the past four years 
a pupil of Mr. II. Clarence Eddy. The second work 
is a secular cantata, entitled " Dornriischen." or 
" Little Rosebud," adapted from the German legend 
of the " Sleeping Beauty. 1 * This is scored for solo 
voices and chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, 
by John A. West, who hat studied with Mr Fred 
eric Grant Gleaton for about three years. Kach 
work was conducted by iu own composer. 

Mr. Otis's cantata opens with a chorus of ladies' 
voices, which is preceded by an introduction of 
twenty-four measures in three-quarter rhythm. 
This is foltowrd, after a short interlude and a 
change of rhythm, by a positive ami characteristic 
theme given out by the basso*. This is worked out 
in Imitative style, and a climax is reached by full, 
massive chords, which is remarkably effective. By 
a clever management of the movement, the three- 
quarter rhythm is again taken up without disturb- 
ing the melodic form, and the theme of the 
first part is treated /or mixed voices in a most 
pleasing manner. The second number, a contralto 
solo, was sung by Mrs. Oliver K. Johnson with great 
breadth of style and beauty of expression. Il 
begins f aaai rer/fa/ire, and introduces a nnmltrr of 
charming bits of melodic and harmonic effects. 
The principal theme of this number is given to the 
words, " Behold, He that kecpeth thee sliall neither 
slumber nor steep." It is a high type of melody, 
and the accompaniment it admirably adapted. The 
design is orchestral, and the blending of the flute, 
reed, and string qualities was successfully given by 
the organ- Taken altogether, litis is one of the 
most beautiful numbers of the cantata The third 
number commences in a vigorous and brilliant man- 
ner, the words of the chorus being : " The Lord is 
thy keeper, the Lord it thy shade at thy right hand. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved." This was 
brought out with great animation ; but the tplrndid 

- -The ton 



shall not tmit* thee by day." was thrilling, and 
showed that the composer was master of his sub- 
ject and of the meant of expression. A fine con- 
trast waa given on the words, "Nor the moon by 
night," where everything wat subdued and peaceful. 
The flute obligato in the accompaniment at this 
place it exceedingly beautiful, the movement given 
out in this passage is taken up by the other parts, 
and a second climax is brought out with telling 
effect. From this point there it a gradual aVm'aa- 
f-ndo, and the movement dies away to ibe faintest 
sounds of the organ. No. 4 Is a quartet, written 
in canon form, which is technically of the greateat 
difficulty. Mr. Otis bat not only succeeded in ad- 
hering to the strict farm of writing, but hat pro- 
duced a matrref c*mpntlitm of rare beauty and 
interest. It wat delightfully sung by Mrs J. A. 
Farwcll, Mrs. O. K Johnson, Messrs. C. A. Knorr, 
and J. M Hubbard- The Last chorus, with itt 
" Amen," served to display the general musical 
ability of the composer in the broadest sense. In 
this he has employed free four-part writing, the 
choral, simple and double counterpoint, at well at 
fugue form II may be pronounced a success not 
only from a technical standpoint, but from an object- 
ive point of view. The style is grand and massive, 
and the variety always well contrasted. The theme 
of the fugue, which It introduced by the altos, is 
characteristic, and never fails to attrrt itself dur- 
ing the development of the tame. The counter- 
point is smooth and flowing, and the modulations 
well defined. The effect of the choral, which ap- 
pears as an episode, is peculiarly pica* n/ The 
accompaniment to this it an exposition of the fugue 
theme, and to those who could distinguish the inner 
workings thit wat probably the most fascinating 
fratnrc of the whole cantata. The work is brought 
to a highly aatltfactory close with ihe full powers 
of the chorus and organ. Mr. (hit it to be con- 
gratulated on producing a work of (hit i 
and of tuch tterling qualities. Hit 
conductor are also to be commended. He | 
a large degree of personal magnetism, and the grace 
with which he wielded the baton showed that lie is 
unusually talented in thit direction. 

THZ CASTATt Or " DonsKutCKKX," 

or the " Sleeping Beauty," is a selling of the beau 
tiful German myth of that name. Il Is divided 
into three scene*, the first being preceded by a 
hunting-chorus of spirited expression. The first 
scene proper Is laid in (he enchanted forest and 
begins with a recitative for the Frince, in which he 
speaks of the mysterious stillness which pervades 
the forest. Here the color of the orchestral accom- 
pauiinrnt it dark and toaibre and tinged with an 

rrlalcd by a baritone voice, telling of the castle 
and enchantment, and of the golden-haired maiden 
who steeps in her chamber awaiting a deliverer. 
Al this point enters the "love motive," a tender and 
passionate strain, which aids Largely in the dramatic 
working out of the tubjeet. The Prince deter- 
mines to undertake the adventure, but it warned of 
the terrible fate which hat overtaken thoae who 
have essayed it. The whole of this warning is 
conceived in a very original and dramatic form and 
works up to a climax that is powerfully descriptive, 
and it scored with a tremolo of the strings against 
a rush of chromatic scales in the high register of 
the flutes, while the lsarroonies are sustained and 
colored by clarinet and bassoon But the Prince's 
determination does not waver, ami. after singing an 
exquisite prayer for help and guidance, In which 
occurs a beautiful accompanying melody for flute 
and oboe, the chorus closes the scene. 

The second scene is in the enchanted cattle, and 
opens with a charming fairy chorus, announcing 
the termination of the hundred years of the dura- 
tion of the magic spell, and the close of their vigil, 
At last the Prince makes hit appearance, and awak- 
ens the fair sleeper with a kit*, the lore motive of 
the first scene again occurring, worked up into 
many new and beautiful forms, and finally blending 
with a beautiful and pastionalc love duet, sung by 
Hie Prince and Kotebud 

The third scene it devoted to the fettivitie* and 
rejoicings of the now awakened court, who thank 
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in marriage. 

their appearance with their benedictions. ThtM 
(»lrjr choruses »re of the not! delicate construction, 
and ire inhered in anil accompanied by beautiful 
orchestral effect*. The finale consists of full 
choruses mod semi-choruses of men and maidens. 

I in a very unconventional v. in, and finely 
lire of the happiness of the occasion. The 
U full of beautiful mclodix 
effects, and the scoring displays a 
of the color to be derired from the various instw 
mental combinations. Mr. Weil U to be congratu- 
lated upon tbia, hii flint work, which is one of (lie 
greatest promise for the future as well as a present 
success. He luu been a faithful and diligent stu- 
dent, and has a fine knowledge of the various 
devices of the science of counterpoint, which he 
uses with great facility. Hie soloists all sang with 
much finish the difficult parts allotted to them 
Mlas Ettle Butler, who impersonated the part of 
Rosebud, sang exquisitely the intensely passional! 
music given to this character. Site was ably sec 
ondvd by Mr. J. L. Jnhnson as the Prince, via I. 
Use possessor of a remarkably beautiful and ivni 



: largely to the suc- 
cessful issue of the performance. Mr. James Gill, 
as the King, sang with ranch Are and dramatic 
power, and received many tokens of approbation 
fnwn il»e audience. The orchestra, it is to be 
regrrtted, was out of tune ami more than once out 
of time, so that full justice was not dime to the 
work; and yet, while it was not heard to its best 
advantage, the impression created by it was very- 
fa vorable. Chicago may certainly boast two ama- 
teur composers of no ordinary ability. We hope 
to hear from them again. 



Dtoigfjt'j, journal of SQueit. 
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MUSICAL DYSPEPSIA. 
Thia ia an old world infirmity which voting 
America ia fast becoming heir to- Kvi-rv 
spring ami early summer of lute years wi- 
liest- complaint of too much inn sir. a plethora 
of concert*. The musical appetite i* sated, 
and musical digestion spoiled by such con- 
tinual listening, or half-listening, to all sorts 
of performances, good, bad, and itidiffc 
by all aorta of artist*. And the most deli- 
cat* stomach*, the most easily deranged or 
paralyzed by too dainty or excessive musical 
indulgence, are just those of the most refined. 
lastUlious, experienced music lovers. I low 
often will you hear one of the most truly 
musical of men declare himself not only tired, 
but heartily sick of hearing music! 

The worst of it is, th.it in our great musical 
centre*, our citie* to which all artUls bring 
their musical wares, and before whose audi- 
ences they are all eager to produce them- 
selves, we never have precisely a natural, 
wholesomely regulated supply. It is always 
either too much or too little, always either 
drouth or a protracted deluge ; for one spell 
none at all, and for another an overwhelming 
quantity all at once. No digestive powers 
are fairly equal to it. Of course we speak of 
music which ia aupjiosed to be listened to. 
which we go to with respect and take more 
or less in earnest. The other kind, that 
which is not listened to, which we do not go 
after, but which cornea to us, accosts us every- 
where in our walks and through our windows, 
through the long summer days and evenings, 
— that persecutor never gives ua anv pOMa ; 
like the poor, it is always with us. But then 



one may get accustomed to it, and hear all 
the street organs and singers and band-horse- 
cars which go round to advertise the various 
shows, with about the same indifference that 
he hears the rumbling of cart-wheels or the 
general street hum. It is your regular, con- 
tinual, set concert-going, your listening to 
endless programmes of music, classic and mod- 
ern, but each claiming your particular atten- 
tion, that does the mischief. It is this that 
dulls the sense, confounds the brain, over- 
loads the stomach, paralyzes the fine nerves 
of musical appreciation, until all music begins 
to sound alike, and you are conscious of a 
vague humming in your ears, and of a morbid, 
over-sensitive condition of the very faculties 
and nerves through which you have enjoyed 
*ueh exquisite delight, such quickening inspira- 
tion. 

The greatest sufferer* from this experience, 
of course, are those who make it a duty, pro- 
fessionally, to keep the run of all the operas 
and concerts, to try to appreciate them and 
to do justice to each one in the ex|>eeted 
daily or weekly criticism or report. We arc 
tempted just in this musical vacation-time, 
these August dog-days, when no one has a 
right to ask from us a serious essay, to give 
>ur readers, by way of lighter reading, a well- 
known German musical writer's experience, 
is related by him in a letter from Switzer- 
land, which we translate from the last number 
of the Leipzig tiignale. 

" . . . . Y on suffer with humming in your 
cars, sleeplessness, nervous irritation, shrinking 
from society. That's musical indigestion. All 
you need is rest. Go into Switzerland, as high 
»s you can; seek the stillest air-cure place that 
you can find, and you will soon be better I , . ." 

A brave man, my good doctor, lie is fond 
himself nf mi^lc making, but he has never played 
•ne any thing. He knows what a musical season 
in Baden-Baden means ! 

I pressed bis hand with grateful fervor, ami 
took an express train ticket direct to Than, so as 
to go on the next morning as far as Lautcrbrunn. 
" If t'were done — then t'wcrei well t'werr done 
quietly." I had no idea of stopping in Inter- 
l.iken. Intcrlakcn is the Raden-Baden of Swit- 
zerland: magnificent hotels, cure-gardens, cure- 
fee*, cure-music -to get all that, I do not travel 
to lite liernrse Obcrlaml. That I can have more 
conveniently and cheaper in Baden-Baden. 

In Lautcrbrunn 1 stopped no longer than was 
necessary to admire the landlord's pretty daugh- 
ter in the •• Steinboch," who stands all the da, 
long in Bwnese-Obcrland costume at the d-sjr of 
the hotel, to draw strangers in. who are then taken 
in by her father. 

Mnrrvn was to be my place of rest. It lies so 
high among tin- mountains, and so far off from 
the high-mad of tourists that I could hope to 
hear no music Iktrt. 

Free from all forebodings, I climbed up the 
bridle-path, A very cultivated, not musical fel- 
low-countryman was my friendly travelling com- 
panion; we threw ourselves exhausted into the 
Hotel des Alpes. I got an excellent corner 
chamber, from which I could overlook the mag- 
nificent panorama of the Jungfrau mountain range I • 
as conveniently as in a diorama, and I 
good star that had led ine there. 

Alas ! too early. Scarcely had I settled myself 
comfortably down, when directly beneath me Uicrc 
was piano playing. Involuntarily I listened — one 
' to that, like a cavalry horse to a 



trumpet — and a shudder came over me. Beetho- 
ven's C-minor Symphony for four hands, plaved 
by two English ladies ! O God ! Furious I went 
down stairs to reconnoitre. There sat the whole 
assembly of the ptntian boarders in the music- 
room, and listened in sweet rapture to this piano, 
hideously out of tune. I had fallen into a 
downright English pension, and a musical one be- 
sides. For, after Beethoven had been sufficiently 
broken on the wheel, there came other ladies and 
sang English songs, Irish songs, etc. " We have 
music here in this way every evening after din- 
ner," said mine host in a tone of high satisfac- 
tion. I begged for another room, no matter how 
far back, oniy as far as possible from the draw- 
ing-room. But that was no help at all. what with 
the always open windows and the thin partition- 
walls. So, away from here ! 

In sheer desperation I climbed the Schiltbom, 
of which Verlepacb flippantly asn-rts, that the 
ascent is "without danger." He certainly never 
w.-nt up himself I That I was not selied with 
vertigo and hurled headlong from that bald slate 
rock, that falls off so steeply and so many thou- 
sand feet into the Ijutterbrunnen valley, I owe only 
to the compassionate clouds, which hid the dan- 
ger from me. while on the other hand I could not 
once we the Jungfrau for sheer mist, still less all 
the other beauties which one pre.-criptivclv is 
hound to admire. I was vlvidlv reminded of 
" Mig-on," especially of the classical line : 
'• Where loaded nule. climb „•« l„ e mU ty rvlge!- 
I would not have returned by the same wav for 
a kingdom. I preferred to slide down for 'l 200 
feet on a great snow-field, arriving in Murren 
with raggrs! clothes and soaking boots. 
"Thai, with her -staging. 
Had lbs Ktif llsk lady done!" 
I remained at this '• stillest " and higliest habit- 
able s|sit of tlie Bernese Ohcrland oolv long 
enough to havu the village shoemaker of Murren 
— who watched the cattle all day — nail my >t* 
together again. Then I paeked'my knapsack and 
hade good riddance lo Murren forever. 

But where now? — Scbiinegg, very rharmlnglv 
situated above Beckenried, on the lake of the 
Four Cantons, was said to he a very quiet ptntinn. 
Englishmen, regarding whom \ cautiously in- 
quired, are not there ; they prefer die neighbor- 
ing Scellsberg. There are Swiss families almost 
exclusively in Schoncgg. and the Swi„ know in 
their native |.„,| where it is good and cheap. I 
was fricndlily received by the young •■ dim-tor." 
was contented with the quarters and resolved 
here lo set up my tabernacle. •■ You come to-dav 
just in the nick of time." said he with a smirk, 
"for we are to have a little evening musical 
party." I started hack in dismay. He t»s,k it 
for joyful surprise. "Yes, a musical farewell 
soiree. A very musical lady from Basle leaves 
the ysr/ui'ofi in lias morning, and all the forces of 
the bouse are to unite in her honor, to gii ( her a 
worthy farewell. I sing tenor nil self." 

Ah! if this very musical lady had onlv gone 
off yesterday ! The worst of it was, that I 
could not ccape from this choice circle. As the 
latest arrival. I was formatlv invited und I hid to 
stay. The overture u> Martha, twice bungled 
through with four hands, opened the feast 
What followed, thank the Lord, I don't rcmem- 
her. F<ir I went -hut qji the balcony, as far as 
possible from the piano, and gaxed upon the won- 
derful night, where a thunder-storm moved back 
and forth 1 



id the Rigi. and with 
its flashes magically lit up the wildlv foaming 
lake. And, for accompaniment. Abt, Kuckcn, 
Gounod and the Troraiort .' . . . 

" The world Is perfect everywhere. 
It man brings not bis tortures war*." 
Only one thing amused me in it all. The 
llerr " Director ■ sang duels with the Ws*ve-Lak. 
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ing beauty (rum Basle. During her stay ai the 
pennon (hey had evidently sung themselves into 
each other's hearts. Now they shook out their 
woe in heart-rending tones of parting, nnd little 
an inhuman critic was making 
heir anguish. « Ich woll"' mcin 
' crgosse " was the cruwn of all their effort*. 
It had to he sung da capo, for the hundrcd-lhou- 
undth time since the duet came into the world 
through KUlner. 

The following day was a Sunday- At the din- 
ner table the door of the corridor was Mil open. 
Around a table fit eight musicians and tune 
— or rather they do not tune. M They give a 
concert here twice a week," explained the direc- 
tor. " They play by turns la Kallbad, Seclisberg. 
and fur us." M And not on the Riui-Kuliii then V " 
" N'o." "Good I Then I goto the Higi-Kuhu." 
It was the stubbornness of despair that inspired 
me with this ha«ty resolution. I knew not what 
I «*« doing. In Mlirren I had fled from Uie 
English, in Schonegg from the Swiss, only to 
fall into a wasp-nest of Berliner* in Schrtcber's 
hotel. That is to say, oat of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Real genuine imported Spree-Alhru- 
ians,— some of them, however, had never been 
baptized in the .Spree water. They took uie for 
an anti-Slicmile. 

I (led to the reading-room, to bury myself in 
the newspajscrs. There I took up a yellow writ- 
ten placard : '• This evening, after the raW< 
fUtt, cc-ncert of the Tyrulcse Singing Society 
Jodcl-Kritrc from the Zillcrlhal." Holy Cecilia! 
What fin have 1 committed, that tliuu ahuuld'st 
do ikit to nie ! 

But — when the need ia greatest, help is uUu 



Berthold Aiierbach was stopping last autumn 
in Carl-rube, where he lived in the hotel Gcr- 
mania like a prince — "and am I not a prince?" 
he replied to my remark, — ancl wrote " BrigiltA." 
Spiclhagcn, who was resting from his charming 
k " in Baden-Baden, was on a visit I 



him; B. von Sehcffcl completed this triad of 
literary celebrities, Mich as are seldom seen to- 
grlhcr in such harmony. The conversation turned 
on the Swiss air-cure places. Auerhaeh praised 
above all Tarasp. It was so splendidly situated, 
so idyllic, so invigorating. The Lucius spring 
was not inferior to Virhy and Marirnbad ; but 
such splendid Alpine air was to be found in no 
other bathing-place. That suddenly occurresl to 
use when I took flight before the Tyroleans. So 
down I went by rail the next morning toward 
Zug, nnd by evening was already in Landipiart, 
after a gondola ride of a few hours on the Wal- 
lensce. Davo«, the Eldorado of consumptive 
patients, I passed not without a secret shudder. 
For behind the cloister, our mail-coach overtook 



The Figaro of all Cur-guests has not yet arrived, 
so that suffering humanity — so far only a doxen 
persons — drinks the Lucius spring perforce un- 
shavrd, but at the same time unrasped by the 
Cur music, which at present male* Meran un«afe. 

But I, well satisfied, have ascended to Vul(iera 
(4?00 feet high), and here I live as the only guest 
in the idyllic pension Conradin, which I recom- 
mend to all, who would live pleasantly anil cheaply 
and hear no music. For in the parlor there 
stands no piano. I bear nothing but the bells 
of tlie cattle on the Alpine pastures, the call of 
the cuckoo in the neighboring wood, and the 

lurmur of the impetuous Inn. Hither come, ye 

nsh-weary! Rich amis Pom.. 

Vulosra, J<u» 19, ISM. 
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it then being unloaded in Davos. 
Only a lither went on by mail 
t turned off in Suss toward the upper 



a wag* 
hri-- was 
of torture were i 
Lucky for me t 
with us, but 
Kngadine. 

Now 1 breathe freely. Snow, to a man's height, 
still lay on the grand Fluclcn pass, the little 
lake at the Hospix was still frozen fast. But 
then the ear flew like live wind into the Alpine 
summer, and all music was left far behind me, in 
the gray and misty distance. 

The Cur-bouse in Tarasp was still closed, die 
season only begins on the loth of June. And 
that was fortunate ; for a peep through the 
window showed me in the salon a musical instru- 
ment of the most dangerous description — a 
concert grand piano. In former years Meistcr 
Hauscr of Carlsruhe has moved more than one 
lady's heart here by his singing, — now it was all 
still as death. Yes, the season is so completely 
, that Dot even a barber can be 



PER CONTRA. — NORMAL MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Writing and translating as above — and we con- 
fess we did it co* omvtt, enjoying, if with "bare 
imagination of the feast," that picture of absolute 
rest from music far a«ay in the high Alps — we 
could not help thinking all the while of those Indus 
Irious spirits, who, after working like beaver! in the 
city eight months of the year, leaching, concert 
giving, organ-playing, training choirs nnd what not, 
have been even now in these two hutiest months 
holding a " normal " session there in Csnandaigua 
nnd, besides lectures nnd class exercises, giving re 
citals, vocal, for plaiso, orgnn, chamber music, etc., 
with seemingly exhaustive programmes. Of wliai 
stuff are such workers (Sherwood. Dannrciither. 
Thayer, Max I'iutti, Orth, etc.,) made, that musica. 
digestion ivever fails them ' They seem to knou 
nothing of that peculiar dyspepsia about which wt 
have been talking ; the appetite never gives out , 
they are always ready for more. But then llsclrs 
is serious work, and that seldom hurts; that buihU 
up, rather than exhausts the constitution. And 
there is the sense of doing good, of teaching and 
enlightening others, of seeing a love fur something 
nobler in the art of music lighting up new faces 
It makes an old truth, or an old good piece of music, 
fresh, to And a new and a responsive audience. Ami 
this, we suppose, is what keeps our friends alive 
and up to their work. Well may they say: l.nv, 
musical dyspepsia to mere passive enjoyer* of music, 
to the critics and the dilettanti ; sre have no leisure 
to be sick ; we work on and are well, thank Heaven ! 

We have before spoken of some of the 
and programmes of this Ave weeks' 
which closed on Use 10th of August. To give a 
fuller idea of the amount and variety of music in- 
terpreted and analysed to the pupils, we may state 
that there were: 

1. Kight Piano Recitals by Mr. W. II Sherwood ; 
one made up of works by Handel, Moiart, libein 
bcrgcr. Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Iiszt ; 
one mainly of Baeb, besides a Violin Concerto of 
Bruch, played by Mr. Dannreuther, and a group of 
piano pieces by Rubinstein. One was mostly from 
Beethoven, including the E-flat Concerto and the 
Sonata, Op. Ill, in C-minor, besides things by Schu 
ben, Mendelssohn and Dupont. One was chiefly 
devoted to Schumann : Concerto in A minor. Etudes 
Symphoniqucs, Kriesleriana, etc., besides a Violin 
ami Piano Sonata by Grieg. Another offered the 
Chromatic Fantasia aisd Fugue of Bach, the G-major 
Concerto of Beethoven, a Violin Prelude and Ro- 
mance by F. Ries, Liszt's Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, etc. Then there was a Chopin Recital, with 
lecture by Max Kulli; a Lhurt-Wagner Recital; 
and one devoted to a miscellaneous assortment ol 
very recent European and American piano compo- 
sitions. 

2. Eight Organ Recitals by Mr. Eugene Thayer. 
In these, four of Handel's Organ Concertos figured 
twice each. Also three of the Choral Vorspirle, 
the Toccata in C, the great Toccata and Fugue in 
D-minor. the Pastorale in F, the Prelude and Fugue 
in B-minor, live Toccata in F, and Use Passacaglia 
of Bach ; besides much more of Interest ftotii other 
important composers. 

8. Mr. Gualave Dsmnrcuther. whose violin play 
to hate been vei 



in these 

assisted by Mr. John Orth, of 
artists. 

Th.s Is but a part of the long atocy, but it is im- 
possible to rind room for all. 



MUSIC IN JAPAN. 
Further letters have been received from Mr. 
Luther W. Mason, formerly Supervisor of Music in 
our Boston schools, who wei 
employment of the Japanese | 
duce the study of music, according to our system, 
into the schools of that empire. It was a most 
formidable undertaking, but most liberal provision 
was made there for his comfortable residence. He 
has been treated with sincere respect, and all the 
conveniences he could desire have been placed at 
his disposal, for Use carrying out of this great edu- 
cational experiment, which Isc has had to begin, as 
it were, at ore; for hitherto the Japanese have 
known nothing of music, in our sense of the word. 
Their scale consists of only Ave tones, and their 
ears have actually to be attuned to the complete 
scale, which is Use basis of all real music. He has 
therefore almost to create the sense, as well as 



Many friends here - indeed, all the friends of 
'al education — are watching with 
this new work of Mr. Mason, who 
nas shown for many years, in our primary schools 
especially, wlsat we have before called tjr>"» foe 
leaching little children both to sing and to read 
simple music, and In parts. In one of the letters to 
which we have referred (dated Tokio, June 27,J he 
writes as follows: — 

" I am in very good health ; have been at work in 
the two Normal Schools three months. My success 
nas been greater than I expected for so short a 
lime. The building for the 'School of Music' is 
finished, and tlte ten pianos are in their rooms. 

- My tiral class out of Use Normal School ia com- 
posed of seven cewrt lailfrfaW They are yonog 
men, and are anxious to know our music. They 
have not the slightest idea of any system of har- 
mony. They are much delighted with what I have 
shown them," — We And the following statement, 
based on other letters, in Uie Trmtrript I 

" Professor L. W. Mason, who baa gone to Japan 
to establish a 'school of music ' for the educaUonal 
department of the Imperial Government, is much 
satlsAed with the progress of his labors. By actual 
experiment, he finds the Japanese teachers readily 
learn our system of musical notation. They know 
the Arabic numbers, 1, It, 3, etc., and, with the aid 
at Use reed organs sent out, have no difficulty ia 
learning the system of Uie Mason charts. In order 
to more fully carry out the plana of Professor 
Maaoo, money has been sent to this country and 
instruments purchased in Boston for the establish- 
ment of instruction in the use of stringed instru- 
ments, and for a court band. Mr. Benjamin Cutter, 
of this eity, was commissioned to select the instru- 
ments, in expectation of taking charge of Uie 
orchestra in Japan." 

Verily, the tuneful missionary who has set out to 
make a musical people of the Japanese, exhibits, a 
faith, a courage of cotiv 
revealed a new work! I 
no doubt his faith will be rewarded, since we believe 
that music is a principle divinely planted in the 
soul, and that it exists potentially, if not actually, 
in our common human nature everywhere. America 
has sent out the right man with the key to At the 
lock, and realise some of the possibilities of the 
divine art to the Japanese, who show so much 
appreciation of the imporlance to a people of a 
large and many-sided education. 

In case any person should wish to communicate 
with the l*rofrssor on this subject, we add his 
address: " L. W. Ham. Pro/am »/ Umtie, 16 A'o/a 
Fas*.*., Umyo TtUt, Japan." 



MUSIC ABROAD. 
LnxDo*. The two opera-houses (Covent Garden 
nnd Her Majesty's Theatre) had completed their aesv 
~ons by July M. The former lasted fourteen weeks, 
the latter tea. The Timet sums up the Hoyal f 
Opeia (Mr. Gye s) as folic ws : 
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one of the ihorw.it, If not the iborteot, on 
, Garden, extending over Utile mun 
lar months, no fewer than U opera* 
were given with more or 1cm SAtislncturv completeness. 
Twenty of thee* were from the current leper tory, 
If Mill among them U R»i it LuKurt (the grand 
•iwi'tacdbu lyric drama uf M Massenet, produced with 
success teat kuuo) and a revival of iltunon, for the 
Miko of lime. Albani, who, by her lively, character- 
ialk and altogether charming iiupensaualiuu of liuethe'a 
romantic hrrome, t bowed heraelf worthy of a new 
work being roniposed expressly for her.* What are 
our composers about? — ami especially Dr Arthur 
Sulllvrui, abuse once projected Mane cSfNurr would 
J tut hare fitted the always aspiring and enthuaiaatic 
daughter of Albany . 

Tne :ue> e* added to tho repertory thla ymr have 
becu an Italian version of Hcrold's I'rr crux C'teret aud 
another of M. Jules Cube u s Let tituett, under the 
title of Kttetta, the former providing a new part 
for Muie. Albani, the latter another fur Mac. Ade* 
linn Fatti. We ahall doubtieaa hear more of them 
both neat year. In the Instance ot three, Mr, Oye 
iuu* thua faithfully tedertucd bis pledge, bringing out 
two norkahlthei to nut included lu hie catalogue, r&hv 
dilbe a Atrrunae waa aet aside, and the levival of Lai 
O'mtu Ladru, one af Kuesinl'a brightest scores, for 
the young and promising Mile. Tuiolla, will probably 
be r*-coirsid*ied a twelvemonth hence. White eeveral 
artists named in the prospectus made no appearance 
(the popular taua ban tone, M. Haul el, for examples 
othera were substituted, and notably Mme. Seta ti ilea 
flora Dresden, who, one ulglit quite unexpectedly, 
Uxik tbe bouse by sloiin lu lauuixcili > Lm lu <n Lam- 
mermwf, ujmI Una aiuce mniutniued her poaltiou in 
other operas, pailiculail.v in the i7ut/urn<srx. iu. Maj guv- 
rite de Yaloiu, the music uf w hU h is precisely sullen to 
her rkiild and biavtra >tyle ot vucaliniilou- This 
may be looked upou a» au acquisition 
an amuug lliuae lis inn altl>ls whuee 
is watched with iuuueal it la but just to single 
tue young uad prepuamaiug Mine Al» iuh Vallei ia, 



m.t»i telly advanced her in public ealiuiatiou. M. 
Laasalle, the Faiiainu baiilouc, Iuu faUly established 
hu pusiuun | hlguor de Kusxkc, a new bass, ha« afloidrd 
genual antislricitwi , aud, not to enter luto lurtber 
particulars, the old-established meiubera of the com- 
pany, it ia almost aupeiauoua to add hare held their 
own. Tbe I wo conductors, sigtsnr* Yiaurwi and Bcv Ig- 
nani, uiav be ouuiplliucuird ou thw seal with whlcu 
they continue to peifvrm their dutiee, and tile hitter 
more especially on the judicious nianner In which he 
contrives to wake the oivheatial accompaniment* sub- 
servient to the exigences* of tbe alngvi* ou the stage, 
instead ot diowulng their losree w Hit excess uf noise, 
aud hurrying uu tbe" rental" ao ax lo give them no 
chance or taking bieath, which ot lecent veata has 
tiitealeued to become a perslsteut habit. The choins 
remaiisi what It baa been for Mime time — dccldedlv 
ausi-cptlble of Improvement. In conclusion it la woilb. 
noting that lAe ittjtuenct oj Wayntr s vjM-rat it sensr- 
Up ou the decline — at any rate In this great thcntie. 
2.oArrrynfa censes to attiact, w hlte tall the better for the 
tender rympaUietlc voice of Mai*. Albani) jtuiinAewarr 
h-is uot Wii given ouce. 

Of the eenaoii at Her Majeety a. ^aro mt* i 

lu Mr. Maplcson-s lUt, btsidea tsirtlons c,f // Tullt- 
moMo aud iinwroh. we have tho following ate teen 

. Bert- 
2Am 

t/soranni, Ooanod a >'ot«s(, Veidi'a La Trawala, La 
t'orta. It Trmuturr, .tlwi, and Riyatttta, lajnlieui a 
i.uciu aud /.indo, tiellln! 9 La twtntimbvta and I I'vri- 
taiu, and Thomaa'a Miunvn. Many uf us could have 
dispensed with the beuiul nnd lkuilzctti repertory to 
have heard Let //vuurnuts and Rubt't, Lt Sam di 
t'iyarv, and other worlta of a high order. 
The Oraphie (July 'M) adda : — 
Beyond aUting that lluiitu/ele hu been repeated 
twice to crowdea booaes, thanks in a great measure to 
the Maigaiet of Mrac. Chilrtine Nlli«on, uue of Uw 
moat urigiual had lo every respm-t remiukable ]ier- 
forniances ul late vcars ; that Riyvtrttu hn« t*ru civ en, 
with Mme. Etelka Ge rater a a t>Uda(a patt in wbkb she 
has f tsvinenUy been heard aud applauded I. Sig. enteral 
u Kigvlctlo, Mme Trebrlli ns Maddaleua, and Ihe 



Boito'sifr/sfo/c/r, Wagner'a LvtienyriH. I 
boveu'a /'idr/iu, Itilel'a C'uriMrft, Moral I s 11 



8ig. Ravelli, who obtained 
*!* dorm* e mobile " at the 
l)nke, aud finally, that Bixet's pktureixiue t'urmra, 
with' Mme Trcbclli as the heroine, was piesenu-d tor 
tbe last time on lliundav, there la nothing to record 
about the proceedluga at ibis establishment during the 
last ten dais. Last night, Bolfe's cblvajiic opera, H 
Tatitmano', waa giv cn, the part uf Edlih I'loutsgrnet 
deiolvtug upon firoe. Oerater, who succeeded Mine 
Mlaaon, the oilglniil at Urnry Laoe. Tula evening vet 
another performance of Dig. Boito'i very aucccaeful 

Of Christine KUatoa'a new Marguerite, the Ja*or»- 
ing Adrrrtitrr (July ») aaya: — 

Ad the third, deetiiptlve of the repentance and 
death ot Margherttn la the prison, settled the q u es ti on. 
It question there waa, of Signer Boito's success, aisd 
the effect of the very beauniul mu»>r he has jupplled 
waa made aa perfect aa possible by the singing of Mme. 
a. She gave the opening solo, a thing of nn- 
oa beautv, with '-tears in her voice." The 
- ot this, ' L'altri notle in fondo al mare," waa, 
si she sang it, inconceivably touching. It waa artless 
and yet an emanation of cooHimniaU ait, it waa 
deepl, affecting and yet perfectly uiteflectcd, and aa 



an aiample of exquisite purity waaalmply 
ble. the helpleesueaa ul the girl condemn/ 
her dreamy abstraction, and her gentle resignation 
lived and breathed through every note of the music aa 
this uuly great artist aaug it. lAter on, lu the seem 
when Maiguarlta, waudoiuig In her inlud, spenks. with 
InDulte lender nesa, of her dead child, aud in the duct 
with raust, - Louuuo, Ivatanu," Mine. Mlaaon'a slag- 
lag whs absolutely perlect. lwthos could uot further 
go, and when, roused from her sw eet drerun of return, 
lug lov t\ Margbarita calls deapalriugly upon the angels 
to help, Mine. Mlsson rose lo the situation. Her act. 
Ing was iuagulUccnt, and In its tragic furce, nothlug 
lews than a revelation. Such an effort as thai ia ver} 
rarely seen, and can oaly be made by an artist of the 
very highest order, npoutaneity, intensity of expres- 
sion, ana true ubuurfoi*, ail weie furtbeuming. and the 
worth of this gifted lady was uever more clearly do* 
murrstrutcu Hutu in lite prison scene of borto s opera. 
Mure. >Useou crossed the stage ts ice with Aigaor Cam- 
tavnlnl, and aiguor Nanuetu, arid amidst a storm of 
applause; but utls waa lasiitncient. aud Ihe audience 
insisted upou swing her again, uueu she came on 
a roue, to receive a liiird "ovauon " 

been elected conductor uf Has orchestral and choral 
practice, and ot tbe students' concerts, of the Koyal 
Academy of Music. / ryuro aaya : 

He is an excellent musician, and ia belie red to 
be an erhcreut score leader; he la an admirable tenor 
vocalist, a geuistrunn, aud a past student and present 
prolcssur ui Muguig M tire Uoval Academy. His first 
i r:n ii ii ig waa at Mr. Y> vines Loudou Academy at 
S*. Gevnge s Hall, and be then removed to the Koyal 
aueiui, wucre he was tile last • King's hclsular" 
ibou Ho subse^uenU) tiav riled lu vjermnuv and 



lulj w learu tbe art ot a vocalist, aud he icUuned 
lu luls cuuntry seven years ago, since sl.eu be haa 
prnctneu bis pruleasluu lu a tenor v ocalist and a teac; 
of singing. Mr. aliases pen re Is also the cvtnpu 

of au uu. lu U, ot a piano concerto, and sew 

songs. Me to so popular and i aspect ed a music 
thai it is hoped he will as a conductor jiulrlv t 
"confidence ru the unascertained " wlrlcb Ibe'Ro 



Royal 



Bavatru. — Cr^tiy's iViiAurd C'wur de Lion haa 
brru luilowed atllie lucairede la Monrraieby Halrivy a 
CAurres li, lor the rentier ot MM. lJevoyod aud 
aunuart. Mire. Ueschau,|sr sang Uie part oi Uviette 
lor tbe first t.iue. t Aurrts > 1. was succeeded by L* t 
ttrayimt tit I niurs, which has long bceuagieut lavui- 
lie ' 



Bxxloi. Edonard Laaaen'i music to thmlents ar- 
rangement ot taut! la drawing good bouace to the 
Victoria 'i'bcatle. 

The Acne Berliner Jlviik-Ztllunn cootaiaa the 

foUowing announcemrBt: 

A hlthcito unpublished M8. of J. S Barh'a la at prea- 
ent afioidliu; matter lor lively discussion to the utile 
towuuf Uieurscu in the piluvlpalily of hchwruxburg- 
Houdersbauseu. some v curs ago tlrrr e dltd thrie Her r 
A., n Jttttizraih, or 'Councilor ot Justice," woo was 
conssdeud, by |reisona entitled to give an opinion, k 
great musical amateur His hciia beard Uiat he had 
received, as a walk of fiieudslilp tiom Heir Herm- 
stedt, a well-known CeprMmrisJer and vlitnwoof sou- 
dershauseu, a present in the shape of an utiputillsbrd 
work by J 8. Ba> h. Tliey determined lo set about 
looking fur the valuable treasure, which, it la said, 
they succeeded In finding, They offered it to the 
I^-iprlg bath .Society, who ate lepoiled to have ex 
jMCssed their willingueaa to pay a veiy fair pllce for It, 
but that price waa nut considered high enough, any 
more than that which Professor Hpitta, of Berlin, waa 
ready In give. After the heirs bad scrauatcd, a abort 
lime since, the matter waa leistitM to llerr Bitter, tbe 
Minuter of finance, in berlin, who, ru we are awaia, 
haa wilttcn a biography at Bach, some weeks ago, His 
Excellency applied to the authorities inGieuasen fur In- 
fornration about tbe supptwed treasure, adding that Uiere 
was a jiossibtlitv of its being purchased by tho l*russlan 
governiuenl. After a king search, a packet ot music la 
raid to have been diacovcied bear lug walks of great 
age and a n inacr iptiun that It waa written by J. S. Bach's 
ow a hand, some days ago, the packet waa sent to the 
authorities at Grcoasen, who forwarded It to llerr 
Bitter. Tbe Leifrttatr Tugtblatt, to which the Intelli- 
gence waa conrinunicated from Tbuiingia, very pru- 
dcullv leaves to Its corree|<oodnit the responsibility of 
that very mysterious discovery. 

Paris. Music played a prominent part ia the na- 
tiunal rejoicings on tbe Itth July. First and foremost 
among the performers moat be reckoned the aovorclgn 
people who Horn early morn till after midnight were 
alwa) a singing the " MaraeilUaw" when not indulging 
in "Le Chant du Depart," and "l> Chant da Depart" 
whrn not indulging In the "Marseillaise." Never 
probably was audi an amount ot patriotic — and ao- 
lotored- vocaliuuion wilhln the same space of time; 
nor was there any lack of the professional element 
Innumerable reed and brass bands la aqnarta arid 
streets discoursed more or lews sweet music, in divers 
cases evoking the Terpalchorenn proclivities of the niiil- 



the principal thoronghfarta, and In the evening there 
wore many torchlight processions to the strains of Kou- 
g»t do Lisle' a ever-recurring melody. A great trrat 
was afforded to lovers of high-class mtuac by two eve- 
Ding open-air concerts, one, under M. Pasdelonp, at 
the Tuileiiea, tbe other, under M. CoUiune, at the Lux- 
emliourg. Tbe weather being uufaTorable Ihe musi- 
cians had to accomplish part of their task amid a heavy 
downpour. M. Paadeloup's orchestra numbered J0O. 
the programme differing materially from those of Ui« 
Clrqua At the Luxembourg M. Colunne had also 'JUO 
urstrumeutalista, besides brxj stagers. A fenture waa 
"La Man.be du Drapean," from the Te Zlcurrr ot Hoc- 



nolre France luimnr- 
ti in In Mcroldl, "La 
by'Adolphe Adam a»«> ; 
; aometliing by Boiel- 
etse by Fraticoia Bailn. The gal* 
performance at the Uiand Opera to Ihe representatives 
at the new ring* consisted ot two act> from Oim'iuume 
Tell, with the iirst and thud acta ot l'rdda. The 
served lu play tba 
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The following ia Slg. Mere Ufa 
u o|>eistic xason, commencing; 
aistl extruding lo Mmch: SHqranos, Mn 



■y fur the Italian utierailc 
ilieraisd extruding lu Mmch: Sq ratios 1 
Carolina Sulla, Binucn biaucbl to! Verunaj, A, III us. hi- 



Chlatll, E. Kepetto-r.r—ilrnl, GiniU Nordka, Emma 
Koiiieldl, Doiade Clanv.uls, Mexx<Ksopi««.. Mme*. 
rxalcbl-Lolll, Glvilr* rrandl. Uusl, Teimrw, higot.il V 
Xlaslul. O. .Nouvelll, ItUovlcl., IsellllleU, Igluio Corel, 
Lulgi Maufledi, bruituoesaud busies, NgnoiHotogni, 
Bouin, Urogi, lAiue Miranda, Lsbetll, Gasieitul, uir- 
laccKHo, Scoiaia. chu t stage- Mnungtr, M AlUit VI- 
aenUul; Conductors, »lgieutl K l<ngo and Dalmau. 
ihe repertory will piotubiv compitee Aula, U Irura- 
turr, Arpolctrv, Lit irariuta, tn fjm.i. in JfsisiAcra 
vVeidl); UU Igonutti, JUbertu it ArrucWo, L Ajrt- 
canu, rVlnor-uA, La ofetrndrl Aorrf (Meveileeri. Sttn- 
rrumrde. Utella, St barbirre <rt Mi'tryrui tKossiui), 
L'Lbira (Ualevy ). JVcn oiot unni, Le ,\«.«re ui>roaro. 
/( ttavto Mafia* (Movarll; /.rudu, lint", L AJtrrr 
U Amurt La riptiu del iret/iiNciiiv (Lionlseul;, La 
strnnuniOuta, J i-vritani ibellmii; >uurt tGoutiodi; 
Miynun (A. Ihottilta); t'urlwew iblxet); Lttitnyrin, 
I'unnAauser (K. Wagner); La Ke<jt>xa at .yaba tGold- 
marvk); La Vita per hi ixatr tolluka), Mejittujett 
tboitol- As at present annnged, tbu cpelilng o|^ra will 
be L'Lbrea, with Mine. Salia In lite pi inctpal putt. 

M Gounod is about to w rue an oricioiio lu It re* 

parts, called JAc /{edrruy-lri/n, l<ir the Utruiiughum 
r'esUval uf lKhZ. Tbe libletlo, of which M. Oourvod is 
himself tire author, is already written, and said to be* 
worth) ul the subject. The wurk is to be on a giaud 
scale, and il haa been intliuaisd by the coiu|w*ki that 
be intends it to be hia crowning effort- ibe oratorio 
will be brought out by Ibe Festival Committee, with 
the cc-opcraiKin of Messrs. Novello, Lwer it Co, 

Mrasis. Sovello, twer * Co., are preparing for 

publication a translation ul Sjittta a Lije aj i/ncA. the 
aiilliur having undeitaken lo levis* the proofs and pro- 
vide nddlllounl matter specially for the English cdiuoa. 
Tba work Is to consist oi two volumes, and it la hoped 
that Ihe first vuluiuo may be issued in lattl. A traaa- 



lalion ot Otto Jahu'a ir/e vf Muwt will earlv in the 
same year be puhliahcd by the same arm. like the 
Lijt oj hack, It Is to to issued in two volume*. Ixiv.rs 
ot music in this country will be well pleased to read tn 
their own language works which have obtained ao high 
a place In the artistic lileratuie ot Get many. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. ale preparing 

for publication rditlona of Ihe roll Score* of spoltr's 
•■ Last Judgment " aud Hsndel a " Acta and Galatea." 
lire last-named work with Morall's accompaniments. 
Tbeyiwill be Issued to aubrcilbeis al a luodciate pi ice, 
which will afterwards be raised. Considering that thla 
ia ihe first time the lull scores of these popular com- 

I jsxiluiDS hate been printed in any rounli) , aud that 
they will be published In the stvle which dblinguisbe* 

1 all Ihe woika emanating from ibis firm, there can be 
no doubt thai they will command an extensive sale. 

Dnrjinas. — Herr La titer bach haa been offend the 
posts ot first Coiwrtmeitter at the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna, and professor of tho violin in the Coo.' 
aerv.itory. In each instance he would I 
berger, who retires ou a pension. 



Bousosx. — The once well-known 
Iranuff, died recently In this town, where he had re- 
sided for a lengthened peilod. Born at Pultawa In 
1810, be went, at Ihe ago of twenty, to Milan, and look 
lessons ot Eliodoro BianchL He won applause, even 
by the side of Knblnl, In Italy and England, but 1 
lo maintain bla position. Some forty years ago lvi 
wisely abandoned professional Ufa, to which ho waa In 
no way suited. 

gig Boito baa returned to Milan, and is busy on 

the Iwitru mentation of hie JVennu. air. Ova will in 
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THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE'S « FAUST." 

BY APOLmtt JCLLiaS.* 



VIII. 



(Coacludsd from p. 130) 
KAUSTM 

t,M! 





genius, worthy to < 
which will best I 



We have in 
ome thirty 
lend an equal attention to the principal 
and to show forth their real value, without 
regard to the preferences of the world. We 
have drawn several names from oblivion, and, 
for an instant, have revived these authors 
and their works ; and then we have studied 
at some length the four capital creations 
with which music has been inspired by Goethe's 
The Fautt of Spohr offered only a 
ulalive interest; it was curious to run 
through an opera which defied all competition 
for a long time, but which cannot bear com- 
i with any one of the three rival works. 

i Gounod, Berliox and Schu- 
i of great talent, or of 
■ the list and to contend 
>mprehend and translate 
this gigantic poem which embraces all the 
universe, beings and abstractions, causes and 
results, realities and chimeras, the possible 
and the impossible. 

The drama of Fault is like a mirror which 
should faithfully retrace to our eyes the whole 
life of the poet. To see the successive alter- 
ations it has undergone under his hands, one 
would imagine himself a witness to all the 
transformations of Goethe ; one would seem 
to follow the immense and subtile labors of 
; the latter part of his career. 

I appeared in 1790, 
■Ives to his youth. Proud, bold, 
i at the beginning, Goethe, when he 
resumed the work and composed the scenes 
which were published in 1807, to complete the 
Firtt Faust, became more mysterious, more 
symbolical.* Finally, during nearly thirty 
years, be conceived and caused to germinate in 
his mind that Second Part, that strange and 
striking work, defective perhaps in an artistic 
point of view, but which only genius could cre- 
ate. Goethe, then, has in some sort lived his 
poem oi Fautt : generous, passionate, roman- 
tic at the age of twenty; enamored of antique 
art, of what is serious and calm, on his return 
from Italy; seeking finally, in his mature age, 
a universal eclecticism, uniting poesy to sci 



• Ws mosUts from "Onrtltr rt in tturtq**: Srt 
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ence, the spirit of antiquity to that of 
life. 

Beethoven, as afterwards Meyerbeer, had 
during his whole life a desire to put Goethe's 
poem into music One day even, about 1807, 
in a moment of good humor, he wrote a Song 
of the Flea ; but his attention, suddenly di- 
verted, was obliged to return to more pressing 
labors. " I do not always write what 1 wish," 
he said sadly to bis friend Bihler, " I work for 
money ! But when the bad times have passed, 
1 will write what will please myself, for art 
alone: it will probably be Fautt.'" 

Unhappily, the bad times never passed, and 
some years later, when the literary writer 
Uochlitz proposed to him on the part of the 
house of Iliirtel, in Uipxig, to compose music 
for Fautt, as he liad done for Egmont, Beet- 
hoven, then alt absorbed in the conception of 
the Ninth Symphony, replied : " I have al- 
ready three other great works in hand for 
some lime past; they are partly hatched in 
my head, and I should like first to disem- 
barrass myself of them, to wit: two grand 
symphonies, different from the first ones, and 
an oratorio. That will be long, for, you see, 
since a certain lime I have no longer the ssdt; 
facility for writing, I wait and I think a long 
lime, and that docs not come just in lime 
upon paper. I hesitate to commence a great 
work, but once started, it goes on." 4 This 
was in July 1822. Of the works 
no one saw the light except the 
with chorus. 

Goethe, wo have said before, would have 
been pleased to have had his Fautt put into 
music by Meyerbeer, who was almost on the 
point of realizing the secret desire and the 
prediction of the poet ; for he had many times 
the idea of writing a score of Fautt. If he 
renounced this project, it was, it seems, from 
fear of disobliging first Spohr, his friend, and 
then M. Gounod. Nevertheless Meyerbeer 
left at his death an unfinished work, Thr 
Youth of Goethe, the drama by M. Mlase de 
Bury, for which he had composed a very 
important musical part. This inlermide com- 

GoHbe's poem, the scene of the Cathedral 
and Iho final Ilosanna of the second part. 
Unfortunately, the musician's will, confirmed 
by the French tribunal, expressly forbade 
the representation and the publication of this 

work 

Mendelssohn had been equally struck l 
the grandeur and the affecting pathos of the light, 
drama of Goethe. In that fruitless quest '' 
after a good opera poem, which was the con- 
stant preoccupation of his whole life and the 
regret of his age., he returned by preference 
and as if by instinct to the ineffable loves of 
Doctor Faust with the young orphan girl, to 
the sombre incantations of the demon, which 
he felt would surely inflame hia imagination 
and lend more of tenderness and of fantastic 
poesy to his inspiration. But he never dared 
to pass beyond the thought to the act and to 
write the first notes of a work which, 
thi-Vm. exercised an all-powerful 
him. 



" . . . . You are precisely the only man 
who could aid me if he would!" he wrote in 
1843 to his dear friend Kdouard Devrient. 
"Why will you not? Art occupies in 
heart as considerable a place as in 
we have been in accord on all t 
have agitated. Has nothing, then, ever fallen 
under your eyes of which you might make a 
masterpiece? Have you nothing in your 
portfolio ? Lately I have thought that, if one 
were to throw into as few verses as possible 
some five or six pieces of Shake«|>eare, it 
would be a pleasure to put them into music. 
Ho vou not think the same ? King Lear, for 
example, — or then again Fautt, to which I 
am always coming back ?...." 

Rossini, also, for a long time caressed the 
idea of writing an opera of Fautt on a libretto 
which Alexander Dumas was to prepare for 
him. Count Pillet-Will, whose intimate rela- 
tions with Rossini are well known, has given 
to a trust-worthy person, from whom we have 
them, the following deUils upon this subject. 
Rossini had signed with Veron a contract, by 



ssini had signed with Veron a contract, by 
ich he engaged to compose for the Opera 



five works entirely new, in different kiuds. 
The first was Guiuounu Tell, the second was 
to be Fautt. Some time after the representa- 
tion of Robert U IHabU, he went to find ViSron 
to talk with him about his future opera; but 
the happy director, all intoxicated by the 
success of a work which he played only 
againat his inclination, received him coldly, 
pretended many and many a reason for de- 
ferring it: in abort, Rosaini, out of patience, 
tore up hia contract on the spot, and went 
away. A short time after that, he returned 
to live in Italy. There he received one day 
a visit from Felis, and showed to the astonished 
musician a huge score, adding: "Tbia it a 
Fautt by me." 

Felis himself related this occurrence to the 
person from whom we have learned it Did 
Rossini speak the truth, or was this one of 
those mystifications of which hia mocking 
humor was so fond ? We do nol know, but 
we wish to believe that he was nol joking. 
It pleases us to think that the author of 
GuiUaumt Till could not withdraw himself 
from the charm which Goethe's poem exercised 
over the imaginations of the Hit*, that he had 
yielded to the temptation to write, and that, 
alone, with no other object but hia own pleas- 
ure, he had composed an entire opera, with 
the fixed idea that it ahould never see the 
It la true that we find no mention of 
this work in the list of the unpublished works 
of Rosaini which appeared just after his 
leath j perhaps he had destroyed or lost it, 
None the leas does it appear established that 
we owe to the indifference of Veron our hav- 
ing never seen this genius of light and out- 
ward passion at clow- quarters with the sombre, 
d naive poetry of the master of 
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On his part, BoieMieu, without being vividly 
moved by the poem of Goethe, i 
to set it to music by a well 
who saw there a chance of one 
for a certain style of drama. It was at ibe 
lime when Boieldieu wrote Let Deux Mk 

of Frederic 
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Soulie, afterward* director of the I >|>era-C 'om- 
■<]iia. made him the offer — well enough re- 
ceived at first — lo arrange the Faint ax a 
MBit opera on his account. Bc'raud ha* him- 
•elf related, in a newspaper article, ibe 
proposition* he hail maile in thin sense to the 
r, the hesitations of the 
and finally hu refusal, 
it seems, had asked him if he 
would like to mako with his cooperation a 
work a grand Ira-Ma ; these were the musi- 
cian'* own expressions. Proud of Mich an 
honor, licraiid, who wan then working at a 
drama of Faiut for the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
with the cooperation of Merle, assistant direct- 
or of that theatre, had the idea of transform- 
ing this drama into a comic opera, in spite of 
the first opposition of hU fellow-worker, 
which he had no diffculty in overcoming; 
and some days afterwards he submitted to 
the musician tho plan of a Faust turned in- 
to a comic opera, with a feminine Mephia- 



But Boioldieu had already changed his 
mind, and ho presently returned the poem to 
Itcruud, with a very amiable letter, in which, 
while manifesting a desire to he bU collabo- 
rator for some subject that should be original, 
and possibly a trifle diabolical, and while 
recognizing the piquaut details and the dra- 
matic effects which this piece would present, ' 
above all with the devil in the guise of a 
pretty woman, yet he did not lielieve he could 
accept his offer for the following reason : " As 
I have had the honor of telling you, M. 
Scribe has treated, or is to treat this subject 
for Fcydoau. He designs it for M. Meyer- 
beer, and, as I have been in the confidence of 
thi* project, it would he an unhandsome pro- 
ceeding on my part to engage you to treat it 
for the Opera-C'omique." Whether this were 
the real reason or only a pretext iu order not 
to disoblige Beraud by a groundless refusal, 
certain it is that BoieJdieu did not undertake 
to cope with the vast conception of Goethe, 
for which it is no disparagement to say he 
was not at all prepared. The musician's let- 
ter of refusal is dated March 9, I82S. Nine 
mouths afterwards, on the 20th October, the 
first representation of Maraud s grand drama 
look place at the Porte-Saint-Marlin. It ob- 
tained a brilliant success, to which the sweet 
> inspirations of lioieldieu would 
Jdcd nothing — even if they 

had not hurt it. 

But let us return to the musicians, who, 
more happy than Beethoven, Honshu and 
Meyerbeer, have been able to give free course 
to their inspiration, and allow their soul to 
sing as it was moved and troubled by the read- 
ing of this admirable poem. 

Schumann is the only one 
after the example of Goethe, has made of his 
musical conception the work of his whole lifo; 
who has translated the aspirations of its dif- 
ferent- ages; who has, so to speak, lived the 
life of his personages. This complete simili- 
tude with his model gives him already an in- 
contestable superiority over his rivals. But 
he has also, over Berlioz and over M. Gou- 
nod, the precious advantage of being essen- 
tially German in mind, heart and leodeDcic*; 



of seizing, consequently, better than any one, 
the most secret meanings tho most abstract 
thoughts, the most mysterious depths of the 
German poem. Tim-, compare the episodes 
of the Garden and of the Cathedral (the only 
two which both he and his rivals have treated), 
and instantly his superiority will Hash upon 
the eyes of all, without searching in the other 
parts of his work, which abound in inspira- 
tions of the lir«t order, and which bear on 
every |«age the undeniable murk of genius, 

M. Gounod and Berlioz have the advantage, 
rather insignificant in its kind, over their rival, 
of having been able to complete their work ; 
the one with the care and tho research which 
he brought erewhile to his least productions, 
the other with his eager passion and his 
romantic enthusiasm. Kach work bears, pro- 
foundly graven on it, the imprint of the artist ; 
the one remarkably elaborated, finely chiseled, 
filled with a gentle passion and a chaste rev- 
erie, but sullied now and then by trickery and 
affectation; the other, more powerful, more 
vigorous, full of burning passion and of fever- 
ish ardor. The one seduces, charms, intoxi- 
cates; the other Miser, dominates, exalts. 
The one is the work of a reflective inspira- 
tion, the other of an anient imagination. 

Goethe may count, then, with good right, 
among the musical works which his poem has 
inspired, at least three exceptional creations, 
one of them truly incomparable. Around 
these three star* gravitate numerous satellites. 
Around the names of Schumann, of Berlioz, 
of Gounod, shine with a tempered lustre those 
of Spohr. of Mile. Berlin, of Lindpaintncr. 
of Kadziwill, and of so many others, who, in 
default of smves* and glory, have had the 
pn-cious honor of measuring themselves with 
genius, and have thus merited that their name 
should not die. 

the secrets of the future? 
>me new name will shine 
who have bceu the roost 
perhaps there will arise 
some man of genius who will create yet 
another masterpiece upon the poem of the 
master, and who will come, anew, after Gou- 
nod, after Berlioz, after Schumann, at once to 
confirm by his attempt, and to contradict by 
his success, this severe prediction of Goethe : 
"The. Fautt is essentially a work which can- 
not be measured entire ; every attempt to give 
the complete understanding of it must fail. 
It is necessary, moreover, lo take account of 
one thing, which is that the first part is the 
expression of a thought still beset with ob- 
scurity. This very obscurity exercises an at- 
traction over men, and they strive to triumph 
over it, as over every insoluble 



And who can tell 
Perhaps one day s 
hy the side of thorn 
favored of fortune 



MEPHISTOrHKI.IAN Ml MMERY. 
Most of our contemporaries have launched 
forth into lavish praise of Boito's '• Mcfistofelc ; " 
and we suppose we ought also to have gone mail 
over it, anil dune the usual amount of ecstatic 
raving. But there are certain reasons for our 
moderation, or rather for our silence. We do 
not, at the best, think very highly of Italian 
opera, at any rate as cultivated in England, as a 
branch of musical art ; we do not like the uses 
to which it is put ; and we have a special aversion 
to the degradation of music and the distortion 
of pure art which this particularly Mephisto- 



phelean ojK-ra displays. It has portions wbieli 
coiue within tho realm of pnrc art, there is no 
doubt ; Imt they are injured by their connection. 
It has been "»n inmien-c success," " the feature 
of the IMS season," a " > i-ritabie triumph," and 
sn forth; and as these facts have bad so many 
chroniclers, there was the less need that wc shoo 1.1 
occupy par space by wording them. Notwiih- 

Udn'^'whTb ^SSLS^£tmm!^^ 

shall, doubtless, protest in vain — but we shall 
still protest. We have had a "Hide lo the 
abyss," and have teen Faust " Delivered to the 
Flames ; " now wc are bidden to rise to cooler 
and serener localities, and listen to a " Prologue 
in Heaven." Ye gtsls, what next? To what 
further uses is uiu'ic to be put ? To what still 
more daringly impious Unjtlu will these degrad- 
>ts of the divinot of all the arts be led by their 
feverish thirst after originality? Nothing seems 
to escape the prying eyes of these hunters after a 
name, and no subject seeoes too sacred to be " set 
to music " by this erratic and epileptic school of 
composers. We are not at all disposed to be 
prudish in these matters; but we think these 
modern Athenians, in their desire to hear some 
new thing, should exhaust earth lwforc going 
either to heaven or to hell for a libretto. We 
have no words to express our supreme I 
for the corrupt, meretricious, depraved 
which writes musical "prologue* in 
tries to paint the laughter of fiends by clarinet* 
and fid-lh-s. and dares tu attempt to realize by 
musical cacophony live sensations of a miserable 
wretch about to be delivered to the torture* of 
the damned. If earth is not enough fur these 
musical maniacs, let them keep their iinpinu* 
hand* away from heaven, and confine their frantiv 
efforts to the other place. Or, if they have 
exhausted (!) the almost boundless possibilities of 
earth, with it* ever-varying kaleidoscope of human 
life, and huntan love, sod human woe, and cannot 
write any original melodies or harmonies nor de- 
vise any new musical situations, let them acknowl- 
edge that their occupation is gone. The " pro- 
logue in heaven " style of music may or may not 
be to the taste of those critic* who have fallen so 
violently in love with Boito's opera a* a whole — 
it is certainly not to ours ; and wo should consider 
ourselve. traitor, to the best interests of art if 
we did not cry out against such profanations of 
music. There have men great composer* of 



because they apjwal to the artistic sense in 
and it is quite possible that the composers 
vagaries we condemn may be able to walk 
in the steps of the illustrious dead. If they 
let them show it; by their fruits wc shall know 
them. If not, let them be forever silent. We 
have enough good rousif to form a museum of 
great composers j but if the moderns can add 
nothing better than " prologues in heaven," we 
had belter close 0ms list, mark the last two centu- 
ries as " the musical epoch," and regard the vein 
as worked out. If no other Purcells, Bach*, 
Haydn*, Mozart*, Beethoven*, Spuhrs, or Mendels- 
sohn* are ever to appear to the end of all lime, 
we have at least one of each to fall bark upon, 
and their works can never die. The world will 
worship at lie old .brines until newer a/id better 
We have at least enough pure 
0 lo fill a very Urge library, 
even if no more *hould ever be written ; and its 
beauty can never become threadbare. These 
composer* did not degrade their art : they exalted 
it lo tho very pinnacle of grandeur. " Prologue* 
in Heaven " do degrade it, and pontcrity can very 
well spare the heap of rubbish which ha* of late 
year* accumulated under the hands of 
of that ilk.— Lon. Mus. Standard. 
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THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

BT 0. X. BacrtaRKX, BSQ., MX., 
Mux. IKK. Cuub., Prat. Mils. Canub. 

CoracliidsM fr no f*g« l-T.'. 
We will now advance to the period of OI.uk. 
He beg, n his career as it writer of Italian operas 
On |Ua Italian modern (fur then it <r U modern) 
mode] Gl.ii It re. lied the whole story in whal they 
call "dry re«!iuiir«~(i«to<,e»fcro) or recita- 
tive, accompanied only wllh the harpsichord and 
with the bowed instrument*, to sustain the bass 
note, interspersed with one or oilier of the five 
clause* of aria, lie attained great celebrity, in 
consmjucnce of which he tu engaged to write for 
Uw King'* Theatre in London. Here he sup- 
posed that, hi* work* being unfamiliar, a pasticcio 
would supply all that wa« necessary, and there- 
fore hi* ojicra, Im Catluta tit' Giganti, wa* a col- 
lection of pieces from neveral of hi* other opera* 
adapted to a new text, and the work produced 
•mall effect. Thi* brought upon him the cuuvlc- 
tiun that music, to fulfill it* highest function*, 
roust be written for, and written to, the situation 
in which it wa* presented; that an adaptation of 
old music to new words or new word* Ui old mu- 
sic Misrepresented both, and that the true dra- 
.|ualitie< could only be fulfilled if word* 
iu»ic were written for each other, and wlien 
! both belong to the situation for which tlicv 
designed. Both, indeed, wa* the idea 
which bail been germinated by llic Florentines, 
In their institution of recitative and thence uf the 
opera. Such had been set forth at length by that 
distinct i-hed Venetian amateur, Benedetto Mar- 
cello, who in 1 . 20, published an casay on dramatic 
music " II teatro alia modo," in which he satir- 
ised Use vices of live dramatic music of the lime. 
It became, hereafter, the province of Gluek to 
put the theory of Marcello into practice. Ciluck, 
for many tears pondered this new view, although 
in it* novelty it wa* but a revival of the treat- 
ment of the dramatic element in music. He met 
wilh a poet, Calzahigi, who entirely agreed with 
him in thi* tierccption of dramatic propriety, and 
wrote for Una, and with him, and into hi* very 
thoughts the test of the opera of AWtut. 
Thi* wa. produced in Vienna, in I 76 J. It 




heard before, and met with very great 
In eoOM-.pi.-nre of this niccea* Gluck 
that Mill higher thing* were possible to music 
than had been hitherto accotnpliihed. He knew 
that the resources, of the 1'arii Theatre exceeded 
those la any other capital; he knew the great 
power* of, scenic effect, and how all the accesso- 
ries then incident tu the stage were to be met with 
in Paris. He went thither for the sake of extend- 
ing his practice in the composition of opera, and 
he brought forward bis opera of JpkigenU en 
A ulide witli a success which fully realized all Ida 
desires, liut here lie was bound by the exigency 
of the French opera of intermixing with his mu- 
sic very much dancing. He met with the famous 
Vestri, another instance of French recourse lo 
genius, for although the French is the 
I of all Ibe world by universal ad- 
, this great Vestri, who bear, the tille in 
French annals of " Le dieu de la danse," was 
lulian born, and added the « s " to tbc end of his 
name only after he had been some years settled 
in France. When then Ipkigtnie was to be pro- 
duced, Vestri went to Cluck to make arrangi- 
ments for the ballet. He said he must have his 
gazvlle, he must have bis allemantlt, be must have 
his btvrrt'e, (J luck exclaimed, " Agamemnon 
never danced a gamtte .' " Vestri replies), '■ So 
much the worse for Agamemnon ; the people of 
Paris cannot witness an opera without one " ; and 
consequently such dance* were necessarily in- 
serted into the drama which represented the woe 



of Agamemnon compelled to sacrifice his daugh- 
ter in. order lo propitiate Diana for fair winds lo 
carry the Greek* to Troy. 

We find to Handel the representation of sev- 
eral character* contained in one piece of music, 
but they liave still this stagnant quality nf singing 
so many asides together, and never addressing 
one another. A couvposcr who is only known by 
name, for I have never been able to meet with 
any specimen of his works Logrosciuo, is said lo 
have, in some opera* he wrote for the small 

in music, and lo liave had great success. Nicoln 
Piccini, afterwards tlte rival of Gluck in the great 
I'aris musical warfare, extended the idea, and in 
his ojicra. La bmma Fiytiua/a, there are sisrciinens 
of long-continued music during a varied action, 
where live characters address one another, where 
sometimes each sing* his own sentiment a*idc 
while other* sing theirs, and where this particular 
element in lyrical composition is brought to a very 
high standard. This was set to a text founded 
on our Richardson's novel of Pamtia. The opera 
had an immense success and, in consequence of 
it, Piecim'* fame wa* very greatly extended. 

The psi-liculnr combination of characters and 
continuation of action has it* highest example in 
the masterpiece* of Mozart, and we need but re- 
fer to the great finale of Don Q i ummii , to the 
finale of each act of Figaro, and to Use sextet in 
the second act of lha Gioianni, to perceive the 
utmost to which the dramatic musical art has yet 
attained; the utmost to which it seems possible 
human genius can ever reach. The only prob- 
ability that dramatic music may exceed these ex- 
amples may be in the choice of a loftier subject 
than the gallantries of Hun Giovanni and Use in- 
trigue* of the Count's valet in Figaro. Hut with 
the application of such resources to a great tragi- 
cal or a great religious subject, Use opera Is 
i-apahle of becoming the greatest development of 
the musical art. It is esjiecially to be noticed, in 
these works of Mozart, thai all the principles of 
musical construction are manifestly fulfilled, and 
that while they illustrate the action, while they 
express and declaim the text, live musical com- 
position is in itself so complete and so perfect 
that were the words withdrawn we should still be 
delighted to hear the music ; were the action im- 

satisfied in the admirable pieces which these work* 
present. 

I have now to speak of a particular quality in 
dramatic composition much vaunted of late a* a 
novelty due exclusively Jo one composer, and 
characterized by the German term of leit-motif. 
The rise uf this may grow to be an abuse, and 
one must bear io mind the remark of one of the 
humorous journals on some more or less recent 
performance of the kind, that the Portuguese 
proverb Byron quoted may be applied to some of 
the works in question, and we may say that 11 Val- 
halla is paved with good motives," and those mo- 
tives are not always realized. One finds a par- 
ticularly strong anticipation of this allusion to a 
musical idea that has been previously stated in 
the first Jiaat* of Beethoven's Fiddio. In the 
scene in this opera where the governor of the 
prison, Pizarro, requires Roceo, die jailor, to ful- 
fil) his dreadful purpose upon the prisoner, Flore*- 
tan, he has described the contemplated murder, 
and, after exclaiming ■ Kin Stosa," sswgs to four 
notes, with terrible emphasis, " L'nd er vers- 
ion, tut." In the Jinale, II is pleading fur the 

prisoner* to be allowed to range the prison-yard, 
and enjoy for Use first time the fresh air of heaven. 
Pizarro is angered to find them at large, and de- 
mands how ha« this man dared without order to 
set them for a while at liberty 7 No word is in 
the text replied ; but in the orchestra are those 
four notes by wbich wc read the conscience of 



Pizarro — that he feel* he has confessed his in- 
tention to murder bis victim — that be has made 
this man his confidant, anil, of course, as lie has 
made him his confidant, lie cannot deny him the 
privilege which he has used, of giving the pris- 
oners a few moments of freedom. 

The same appropriation of a musical idea to 
the constant expression uf one s|secialty may be 
noticed in the Ffuehmt of Weber, where the 
influence of the evil spirit is always indicated by 
that particular firirro.o wilh the soft note upun the 
drum, together with the pUzitato for Use 
Again, In his zVuryasirAe, by that peculiar | 
which occurs in the centre of the overture In 
slower tempo than the rest of the movement, with 
muled violins, which i* always usesl In Use u|>era 
when allusion is made to that glmst story, width 
i- ihe means employed to injure the character of 
Kurvanthe. Lei us look further : ■.here i» scarcely 
to be met with in an Italian opera a mail scene, 
where the prima donna lets down Iter back hair, 
but alse is sure to sing some portions of tin- love 
duet she bad with the tenor in the first act. And 
in all the operas of llus century, where it baa been 
found convenient, is displayed a natural, hut not 
lavish use of this resource. Tlwi resource is not 
confined to dramatic music. 

It may be said to be an application of the same 
thing, tlutt in selling eveu music for the church 

uf the text, which idea was previously heard with 
other wurds, is empluyed by the cumposcr tu 
throw the light of that former text upon the latter 
expression. Thus for instance, wc find In some 
settings of tlte canticle Tt Veum that when In the 
latter portion of the hymn the words come, •' Day 
by day we magnify Thee," the same musical 
phrase is appropriated which is set to the words, 
■' We praise Thee, O God." To magnify, to 
praise., are one outpouring of the heart ; and tbu 
sense of this magnifying and worshipping, in the 
latter portion of the hymn, is aggrandized and 
made more forcible by such musical refereuce lo 
the corresponding words at the outset of the can- 
ticle. And in such manner as this the principle 
of recurrent musical ideas is to be used, not a* a 
pantomime trick of bringing up a stage goblin, but 
as a very high medium of i 
meaning. Further, it Is i 

symphony in C-mlnor of Beethoven, when in tlws 
last movement the theme of the recurs 
this is quite as much an application of the princi- 
ple of Uii-motif a* anything that has occurred in 
recent operas. This is to recall in the midat of 
the grand heroic: movement whatever sentiment 
the composer designed to express in live music of 
the si-Jrra , and this wa* not original in Beet- 
hoven, because in a symphony uf Hay dn in B, which 
is very little known, in precisely the same manner, 



and in precisely the * 
middle of the last mo< 
from the minuet of tl 
Again, in the first 



troe situation, namely, in the 
ement, then- occurs a phrase 
c same symphony. 1 
quartet of Mendelssohn for 



violins, at the end uf the Last movement occurs 
that lovely melody in K-liat, which opens the first 
movement. Io the second quartet be begins with 
the melody, which he luul previously set to wont*, 
and the reference to which setting i* a very strong 
index toward comprehending the expr. 
tended by the whole quartet, and 
terminate* with the same song set forth at length 
which Is only hititfd at in the beginning. That 
is the quartet in A-rainnr. Then again, in his 
octet, there recura io the midst of the last move- 
ment, a portion of the scAerio which Is interwoven 
with Use themes of live last movement, moat in- 
geniously combined, and the one is made to form 



. Tl.to II A« ll»y,tu s; 
toss Harvard Hymphouy 
twelve 
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■ counterpoint to the other. Here again wr fi ml 
tbii application in instrumental musk- uf the cle- 
ment that 1 think is wry valuable, hut by no 
means a recent acquisition in the uj>eratlc treasury . 

We have to distinguish now between wliat the 
French call their grand opera ami tlnir comic 
opera, understanding that the term comic does 
mil signify, as in ordinary njn-wh, matter for jest 
and laughter and fun, but the comic opera corre- 
sponds with what waa here called the ballad 
0|icra, or the opera of die days of I'urcell ; an 
opera, namely, in which there is song, but in 
whkh much is spoken. And U.i» ha. in France 
a very curious origin. A patent for the perform- 
ance of tins lyrical drama was granted specially 
to the Academic, Royale. It wan therefore, for- 
bidden to sing nn the stage of any other theatre. 
There were, however, performed at the Opera- 
Comirpic spoken drama*, which were interspersed 
witli songs ; diesc songs were set to popular tunes, 
and when the situation for their insertion occurred 
a scroll waa displayed, on which the words were 
written at length and in large characters -, the 
band played the tune, and the audience sang tile 
song. Frotn this has been developed the Vaude- 
ville, and thence the opeVa-eomiqiio of the French 
Mage. 

Corresponding with the ope'ra-comique, which 



I operas possess — some 
occasional largely develop™! pieces, is the ting- 
tpirl of the German stage, and it is to be remem- 
bered that it ha* been so highly developed that 
many of the best works in the German school arc 
of ibis structure. Such are the Stragtia, the 
Zaulxrflt,, of Mozart, the FreucAsfc of Wclicr, 
the AM of Spohr, and many other, which might 
be named. 

It is in the last fifty years only that tile com- 
position of tlie highest class of opera has been 
aimed at in England ; and although we have lost 
Home of our dearest friends wlio have had best 
successes in this department, there are still some 
who aim at dramatic composition ; and let us hojH- 
tluit they will have the opportunity, as no doubt 
some of them may have the talent, to add yet 
glories to the lyrical drama. I woukl lastly re- 
mark that the sunshine of the poet draws from 
that great ocean, the musician mind, the clouds 
which reflect it* light prisuiatically broken into 
countless colors, and which Vour their riches upon 
the earth to warm, awl strengthen, and nourish 
men's hearts with the wealth of harvest — the 



SACRED CONCERTS AND ORGAN MC- 
SIC IN PAKIS.' 
[moans) l«t».] 
It is neither by chance, nor mere caprice that 
the above dates, 1 780 and I MM), stand tide by 
side at the lop of this rapid essay, which, while 
retrospective, treats also of to-day. What they 
prove, is that, in matters of art, tradition always 
presides), to a greater or less extent, at die birth 
and the development of everything useful and 
beautiful, and that the present cannot be explained 
without our knowing and comprehending the 
past. The concerts given for the last three 
years by M. Guilmant in the hall of the Troca- 
are relates! to those which, a century ago, 
a home at the Tuileries, in a much less 



The « 

of the last century were originally 
replace thealrkal performances during the period 
of Easier, and at certain solemn festivals. It was 
the brother of the celebrated composer, lliilidor, 
who founded them, and the King lent him a 
special apartment in the Tuileries. The 18th 

' Prrni /yi AVnw rf r.'aiWtr JfmiosA-. 
th» LomIoi, St*,. ml H wtrf.) 



March. 1 725, was the day which saw the birth 
of u litit was a genuine Academy of Music, the 
number of concerts given annually licing twenty- 
four or twenty-five. There were eighty-two per- 
formers, ineluding a conductor, an organist, 
eight reciters, or solo singers, male and female, 
and fifty-four symphonies. These concerts, which 
soon enjoyed a very great reputation in France 
and Europe, lasted till the end of 1791, when 
there was a long period of silence extending 
down to 1804. 

In the year I 780, then, if we took over the pro- 
grammes of the Sacred Concerts, at the head of 
which stood Gu.sc*- to direct the orchestra, and 
one of the Couperins for the organ, we find 
among the principal works interpreted by such 
singers as Ia; tiros, Lays, Mmw. Todi and 
Saint-lluberti, symphonies by Gossec, and airs 
by Piccinni, Sacehiui, I'aiskdlo, Gluck, etc., be- 
sides melodies and concertos by Bach, sympho- 
nies by Haydn and Mo/art, I'crgolcsi's Stnlmi, 
fragments from the Carmen Srtrrtlttre of Fhilidur, 
who had just achieved a great success In Eng- 
land, oratorios by various composers of the day. 
a " Te lVum," a " Hies inc." and a 11 Veni, sanc- 
tus Spiritus," by Gossec, these different pieces 
of the liturgy being adapted for tlie festivals of 
Whitsuntide, All Saints, All Souls, etc. Among 
the eminent instrumentalists we may mention 
Duport tlie violunt-ellisl ; Ozi, tlie bassoon play- 
er ; and l'unto, the hornist. Among tlie prodi- 
gies of tlie period were Mile. Murdich, a dis- 
tinguished flautirt, and Rodolplie Kreutzer. then 
scarcclv thirteen, who was greatlv applauded in 
a violin concerto, written by his master, Stamitz. 

The Sacred Concerts were discontinued at tlie 
end of 1791, to be revived about 1804, with vary- 
ing fortune and elsewhere than in the Tuileries. 
Gradually, what bad so long been a brilliant insti- 
tution disappeared, or was hardly ever mentioned, 
save at very rare intrrvals, and during I'assiun 
Week. From twenty-four or twenty-five, the num- 
ber of concerts annually was reduced to two or 
three. 

tine especial obstacle to the continuation, or 
rather resurrection, of these interesting and use- 
ful meetings was the want of a locality large 
enough to cnalde their directors to render them 
accessible to the masses. At last, in 1878, the 
erectkm of live Salle du 
lamentable deficiency. In 
has at its disposal a building worthy of it. There- 
is a huge difference between the thousand or lif. 
teen hundred places at the old Sacred Concerts 
and the five thousand oj the amphitheatre at the 
Troeadc'ro. M. Cuvail]«s-CoU's grand organ — 
more favored in this respect than tlie other Instru- 
ments ami the vuk-es, which have not much to 
thank the acoustic qualities of the edifice for 
— sounds fiowerfuHy through the vast space, and 
replaces Cli. plot's charming, but too modest instru- 
ment, which lent its aid at the old concerts. An 
immense distance has been traversed, a great 
advance made, by passing from the fourteen or 
fifteen registers of Cliquot's instrument to Use 
sixty of die organ at die Trocadcro. M. Oavaillrf- 
Coll's organ, by itself, is equal to the most power- 
ful orchestra in the world. 

The concerU Inaugurated and carries, on with 
such brilliant success by M. Guilmant fur the last 
three rears are in very many respects a revival of 
the old Sasired Concerts. Tbey are, it is true, 
but vocal and instru- 
space in them for the 
assimilation to suggest itself naturally to die mind. 

But this year more especially, M. Guilmant has 
attempted a resurrection possessing all the attrac- 
tion and charm of something previously untried. 
We refer to die performance with organ and 
band, of Handel's concertos, so popular in Eng- 
land but hitherto not known in France. Some of 



the great master's oratorios gave, a few years ago, 
■ foretaste of these line works, which are al olio 
and the same time popular, and highly artistic in 
character. Handel wrute eighteen concertos for 
organ and orchestra. M. Guilmant, with the 
assistance of M. Colonnc's excelk-nt body of 
plavers, has given u* four of diese remarkable 
. cofii|lositions with, in addition, a notable fragment 
, from a fifth ; dierehy constituting the great and 
legitimate success of his very interesting enter- 
tainments. We had die fourth concerto in F; 
die seventh ill B-minor ; the first, in G-minor ; 
the second, in B-minor; and, lastly, a fragment 
of the sixth. We lay particular streVson Handel's 
again analyzing, after the re- 
in this paper, the programmes of 
which they formed the chief ornament ; indeed it 
was tfcc announcement that they were to DC given, 
which attracted to the four concerts so numerous 
an audience that more than J00 persons had to be 



turned hack un each occasion, 
a feeling of curiosity mingh 
prejudice against works supp 



Having come with 
d with a certain 
iKcd to he purely 



scliolastic and consequently wearisome, the public 
were first astonished, dien charmed, and finally 
enraptured with such melody united to such 
science, and disguising art by art itself. The 
frank rhy thms, the genuine good humor, die rapid 
pace which caused tolerably long pieces to ■ 
too short, all combined to ensure the i 
success of these masterpieces, which have so long 
formed part of die regular re|»crtory in Germany 
and more especially in England. Tlie effect pro- 
duced by their |>crformaiH-e was well expressed 
by an amateur who observed : " This music 
|xssaesses a rustic flavor whk-h is charming ; we 
breathe it like the perfume of a meadow ; it has 
die odor of thyme." M. Guilmant has been 
wurdiily rewarded for his efforts by a degree of 
surx-ess hitherto unprecedented in this branch of 
art. His concerts have lieen more than an agree- 
able recreation for the crowd ; they may lay claim 
to the character of an artistic imitation. Are 
there many of whkh we can say as much? 

Cm. Baiit IIKLF.MY. 



WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN. 1 



dial ll was 



of the master to s 
of his art ; to release it from die 
of the external and trivial, and make it 
of die inmost soul. On diis point 
our author, after referring to the retardation of 
Mozart's development by " unprecedented devia- 
tions," goes on to say : " We see yming Beet- 
hoven. on the other hand, facing tbe world 
at once with that defiant temperament which, 
throughout his life, kept him in almost savage 
I indc|>cndcnce ; his enormous self-confidence, sup- 
ported by haughtier courage, at all limes prompted 
j him to defend himself from die frivolous demands 
' made upon music by a pleasure-seeking world. 

He had to guard a treasure of immeasurable 
I richness against the importunities of effeminate 
taste. He was the soothsayer of the innermost 
work! of tones, and he had to act as such in the 
very forms in which music was displaying itself 
as a merely diverting art." We will not stop to 
inquire whedier Wagner's picture of Beethoven'* 
« savage independence " is exactly warranted by 
the facts of, al least, the early part of hi. career. 
It ia more important lo raise a question as to the 
obligation expressed in the laat-qiiotrd sentence. 
Wagner was bound to meet the argument that 
his hero accepted, and, to the last, worked upon 
the recognized form of art, and we find here 
some sort of necessity assumed. Our author 
admits thai Beethoven •' never altered any of the 
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extant forms of 

the same structure can bo traced in his last 
W«, quartet!!, symphonies, etc., as in liU first." 
He would have acted according to reason, we arc 
told, if he had overthrown those forms as a lot of 
u«ele» " external scaffolding " J hut he did noth- 
ing of the kind, although the " rough vehemence 
of hi* human nature shows how tie fell the ban 
these form' laid upon his genius, with a scone of 
personal suffering almost as great as thai which 
he felt under the pressure of any other convention- 
ality." The entirely gratuitous assumption ex- 
pressed in these words makes It aU the more 
imperative that Wagner should explain to as why 
the savagely independent spirit of Beethoven 
did not burst asunder the chafing fetters of form. 
But oar author does nothing of the kind. He 
tells us, in words already cited, that Beethoven 
•• had to " observe form. Why « had to " 1 We 

that the master adhered to accepted artistic 
methods in the exercise of his right of choice, 
conscious that they did not hinder but rather 
assist a full and intelligible expression of his ideas. 
How much Wagner Is at a loss to reconcile his 
theory of Beethoven with Beethoven's act* appears 
by his riding ont of the matter on the back of a 
compliment to the fierman nation : " Here again 
is apparent the peculiarity of tike German nature, 
which is inwardly so richly and deeply endowed, 
that it leaves its impress upon every form, re- 
models the forms from within, and thus escapes 
the necessity of externally overthrowing it/' This 
may be very true, but affords no proof that 
Beethoven despised the forms he, through life, 
so scrupulously observed. While wc challenge 
Wagner on this point, it is impossible not to agree 
with his glowing description of the manner in 
sthoven's genius gave ucw life to the old 
He may Ik somewhat hard upon the 
r's predecessors when ho likens their works 
to a painted transparency with the light held 
htfant the picture, and Beethoven's to the same 
transparency with the light behind it, but every 
word of the following is true : " Assuredly it is 
an enchanted state we fall into when listening to 
a genuine work of Beethoven's. In all parts and 
details of the piece, that to sober sense* look like 
a complex of technical means cunningly contrived 
to fulfill a form, we now perceive a ghost-like anima- 
tion, an activity here most delicate, there appall- 
ing, a pulsation of undulating joy, longing, fear, 
lamentation, and ecstasy, all of which again seem 
to spring from the profound est depths of our own 
nature. For the feature in Beethoven's musical 
productions which is to particularly momentous 
for the history of art is this : that every technical 
detail, by means of which for clearness' sake the 
artist places himself in a conventional relation to 
the external world, is raised to the highest signifi- 
i of a spontaneous effusion." Surely if this 
jvcn'a greatness, it 
> which "for clear- 
ness' sake " the master used are not incompatible 
with the complete manifestation of even a stu- 
pendous genius. Why then assail or ignore them, 
as some of Beethoven's successors take pride in 
doing ? 

Wagner next give* us some interesting remarks 
upon the difference In the essential natures of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The first-named 
master was satisfied to be a Prince's attendant. 
" Submissive and devout, he retained the peace of 
a kind-hearted, cheerful disposition to a good old 
age." Mozart, on the other hand, fount] servitude 
unbearable, and spent himself in " an incessant 
struggle for an undisturbed and secure existence," 
sacrificing his fugitive earnings to the petty enjoy- 
ments of life. On his part, Beethoven, far Ux> 
haughty to attend either prince or public, lived so 
that he was 



to the world of external things, 
as he withdrew farther and farther from that 
world, the clearer became his insight iuto inner 
and inward things. In urging this upon us 
Wagner becomes truly eloquent, and we follow 
his argument with unalloyed pleasure. In the 
light here shown, deafness came to Beethoven as 
a gift frum the gods : '* For the outer world now 
became extinct to him ; not that blindness nibbed 
him of its view, but because deafness finally kept 
it at a distance from his hearing. The ear was 
the only organ through which the outer world 
could still reach and disturb hint; It had long 
since faded to his eye. What did the enraptured 
dreamer sec when, fixedly staring with open eyes, 
he wandered through the crowded streets of 
Vienna, solely animated by the waking of his 
inner world of tones?" 

We must pass over Wagner's remarks upon 
Beethoven's optimism in religious belief, and in 
the capacities of human nature, simply pointing 
out how, in view of it, he compares tlic master to 
a saint whose suffering is enhanced by every dis- 
play of evil works and ways. Beethoven's reason 
we are told, impelled him " to construct the Idea 
of the (rood Man," and then to find a melody 
proper to him. In working out this fanciful 
hypothesis Wagner becomes extravagant to the 
| cool-headed reader. He speaks of the M Kroica " 
Symphony as * almost " indicating Beethoven's 
search after the Good Man ; who is, however, 
more obviously found in the finale of the " ('- 
minor," to which the " Eruica " appears as ** a 
protracted^ preparation, holding us in suspense 
Uke clouds moved now by storms, now by delicate 
breezes, frum which at length the sun bursts 
forth in full splendor." As for the melody filled 
to the Good Man, Wagner discovers it in the last 
movement of the Ninth Symphony ; " The most 
consummate art has never produced anything 
more artistically simple than that melody, the 

heard in the moat equable whisper of the bass 
stringed instruments in unison, breathes upon us 
as with a saintly breath. It now becomes the 
Plain-Song — the choral of the new congrega- 
tion, around which, as in the church choral of 
Sebastian Bach, the harmuuic voices form contra- 
puntal groups as they severally enter. There is 
nothing like the sweet fervor to which every newly- 
added voice further animates this type of purest 
innocence, until every embellishment, every glory 
of elevated feeling, unites in it and around it, like 
the breathing world round a finally revealed 
dogma of purest love." This is not less true 
than eloquent ; but Beethoven would probably be 
surprised, could lie live again, at the theory 
which connects his beautiful theme with search 
after a melody fitting for an ideal Good Man. 
He might also want to know why such a melody 
is not recognised as having been found when the 



on to insist that Beethoven " emancipated melody 
from the influence of fashion and. fluctuating 
taste," and not only so, but gave to vocal music, 
in relation to that which is instrumental, a new 
significance, by treating the voices, not with refer- 
ence to their verbal text, but as " human instru- 
ments." An orchestra with voices thus became 
simply an orchestra with enhanced capabilities — 
in other words, additional instruments- 14 Wo 
are all aware," says Wagner, " that music looses 
nothing of its character even when verv different 
words are set to it ; and this fact proves that the 
relation of music to the art of poetry is purely 
illusory ; for it holds true that when music is 
heard, with singing added thereto, it is not the 
poetical thought, which, especially in choral pieces, 
can hardly be articulated intelligibly, that is 
grasped hv the auditor, but, at best, only that 
of it 




able for I 

into music." This leads our author into a philo- 
sophical discussion of " the most complete drama," 
as we should have it from the combination of a 
Shakespeare and a Bcctliovcn, each speaking out 
of his inmost consciousness, regardless of forma 
and conventionalities. As to this part of the 
argument wc must refer the reader to the book 
itself, since to touch it all would necessitate the 
taking up of large space. 

Wagner anticipated that his peculiar ideas 
about Beethoven would be held up to ridicule, 
and he here discusses at some length the literary 
and aesthetic degeneracy of our age. Heatlribute* 
it almost entirely to fashion — the subordination 
of individuality to a common pattern. The true 
paradise of mental activity, be tells us, was found 
before letters were 
parchment or paper. But when 
tern were introduced, i 
■till more was this the case after the inven- 
tion of printing. Down to this point, however, 
there was some hope. ** The genius of a people 
could come to an understanding with the printer," 
but the rise of journalism removed the last chance. 
"For now opinions only rule, 4 public opinions,' 
and they can be had for money. Whoever takes 
in u newspaper has procured its 'opinions' over 
and above the waste paper ; he need nut think or 
reflect any further; what is to be thought of 
God and the world lies ready before him in black 
and while." Thus, hopelessly in bondage to fash- 
ion or " public opinion," we must, on Wagner's 
showing, look to music for comfort. The kingdom 
of music, like that of religion, is not of this world. 
" I<et every one experience for himself how the 
entire modern world of phenomena, that, to his 
despair, everywhere impenetrably hems bim in, 
suddenly vanishes away as soon as he hears the 
first bars of one of these divine symphonies. 
How eoald we possibly listen with any devotion 
to such music at one of our concert-ruoms, if tho 
physical surroundings did not vanish from our 
optical perception ? Yet this is, taken in its most 
serious souse, the uniform effect of music over and 
against our entire modern civilitation ; music 
extinguishes it as sunshine does lamplight." It 
is the spirit of litis powerful and unfettered art, 
from which Beethuren struck the last shackles of 
fashion when he emancipated melody, that, accord- 
ing to Wagner, will re-animate our civilitation as 
far as concerns the artistic Man. On the same 
authority, the task of re-animation devolves upon 
the German spirit, and will be achieved by it pro- 
vided it learn to comprehend the situation properly 
and i 
Tima. 



THE LEIPZIG CONSERVATORIUM. 

1st the columns of the Parisian, a young English 
lady, Miss Bessie Richards, gives a brief but inter- 
esting description of life In Leipzig, with special 
reference to the career of young ladies who enter 
at the Leipzig Conservatoire. Miss Bessie Richards 
was, it is well known, a student at the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire, and the therefore speaks f 
race. Altogether her picture of life in the : 
city it a highly favorable one. For i 
have the choice of boarding with a family — r. 
officers and persons of similar standing freely receiv- 
ing boarders — or having private apartments. Miss 
Bessie Richards chose the latter alternative, and 
she had a room which served at once at a bed, ait- 
ting, and reception room. A large Berlin stove, 
without any visible Ore, but which warms the apart- 
ment far more effectually thafj tlw open fire-places ; 
a wooden bed, which is concealed by a screen dur- 
ing the day, a few chairs, a table, two or three rugs, 
ami a parquet floor, rendering a carpet unnecessary, 
form the furniture of these apartments. The 
examination to secure admission to the Conserva- 
toire is almost nominal, and the thing is < 
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by the rending aloud of the rule* and the payment 
of the fee*. Miaa Bessie Richards says : — 

"A* the professors present did not understand 
, I fear, when on one occasion I wa* depul 
to read the above-mentioned ralci to tome of my 
country-people, my tens* of the humorous over- 
came my respect for the authorities; and aome 
clauaea which I added on uiy own account, delivered 
with a gravity befitting the occasion, slightly 
astonished my bearers. After giving the dates of 
their birth, with brief biographies of their nearest 
relations, the student* an y ovlded with a plan of 
the dalJy lesions and ran begin work." 

Into the system of study adopted at the Leiptig 
Conservatoire Miaa Bessie Hicharda unfortunately 
does not enter in detail. She merely says that 
each student or " Conacrvatorist " and " Conserva- 
toristin," as they are called, has a right to from six 
to eight lessons a week in piano, violin, violoncello, 
or singing, and harmony ; betides which there are 
weekly lectures, ensemble classes for the practice 
of concerted music, and entertainments (Abend 
untcrhaltungen), every Friday evening, arranged 
for the purpose of accustoming the inexperienced 
artists to perform in public These take place In 
the concert-hall, a room capable of holding from 
four to live hundred people ; and all interested in 
the success of the Conservatorium are admitted. 

I complains that at the Conservatoire 
female classes are kept carefully 
apart: a precaution which appeared to me very un- 
necessary, since 1 never met a member of the institu- 
tion who could have succeeded in diverting my 
attention for one moment from my studies." After 
some cursory remarks on the halt of the gilded 
youth of Leipzig, Miss Hicharda proceeds to describe 
the amusements of the city. She says :— 

" The amusements offered In Leipzig during the 
winter are the theatre*, numerous concerts, and 
skating. The new theatre is a large and handsome 
building, where operas and dramas are given alter- 
nately every evening. Although the 'tiara' of 
London, Taris, and St Petersburg are seldom heard 
tliere, great attention is paid to the orchestra and 
chore*, resulting in a generally good performance. 
The low price* (the most eipensive seals costing 
only four shillings on ordinary occasions) enable 
even persons of slender means to indulge frequently 
in these entertainments. The principal orchestral 
concerts are the Gewandhaus, the Kuttrpe, and 
occasional church concerts for the performance of 
oratorios, masses, etc. There are also "the Kammer- 
muaic soiree*, once a 
occasional concert* organized by stray 
visiting the town. The Gewandhaus Con- 
certs every Thursday evening are the event of the 
• eek The rehearsals, at whirh member* of tbe 
Conservatorium have the privilege of being present, 
take place on Wednesday morning, beginning at 
nine o'clock — the early hour raising murmurs, in 
which even the roost enthusiastic amateur* cannot 
I the numbered teats having been sub- 
for by tlie same families for years, and 
ooked upon a* heir-looms, outsiders wishing 
to be present at these concerts are condemned to 
•it In the Kleiner Sat], where it is possible to see, 
but not, except from tbe few seats facing the door 
m>, to bear. To secure 
i i* the ambition of all; and a 
> party may be found assembled on tbe 
i of the Gewandhaus an hour before the door* 
ore opened, prepared on tbe ringing of the bell, the 
signal for their admission, to incur any risk* in com- 
passing this end. The new comer*, uninitiated in 
these custom*, are slightly astonished on arriving 
shortly before the beginning of the concert, to And 
all chance of obtaining a seal at an end. Hut, shortly 
after, the novice, who a few week* earlier would 
probably have been aauntering leisurely into 8t 
James's Hall in all the aplendor of evening array, 
might be seen scampering madly along the passage* 
of the Gewandhaus, upsetting any one who barred 
the way to lite longed-for seat. The discovery of a 
leat-freqn nted entrance on the other side of (he 
hall caused at one time a certain amount of excite- 
ment, and a few admitted to the secret were missed 
from their usual posts on the stain. The result 
was that the two parties, rushing frantically from 



opposite directions, fell into each other's arms ; and 
in tlw struggle the seats which had been the object 
of this unseemly encounter fell to the lot cif the 
less enterprising competitors bringing up the rear, 
The Kuterpe Concerts arc also of considerable 
repute, but not sufficiently so to necessitate a retort 
to strong measures in order to obtain a stall." 

Mitt Richards also describes the cafes, giving 
an amusing picture of the fondness of grown men 
snd women for chocolate, and the horror of the 
average German for a current of fresh air in a 
room ; and with a description of the arrangements 
for skating, and a warm panegyric of the hospitality 
and kindness of the inhabitants towards strangers, 
her interesting essay conclude*. 
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LOCAL ORCHESTRAS. 

Mr. C- Villier* Stanford, one of the rising; com- 
poser* of England, and a musician of culture, 
living and working at Cambridge University, has 
addressed the following tetter to die organist* of 
the English cathedrals. Though we have no 
cathedral cities, and no military centre* of the 
kind here alluded to, yet the principal suggestion 
in live- letter would seem to be, mutatU mwrinilut, 
equally applicable to the musical condition of 
some parts at least of our own country. 

We have frequently insisted in these columns 
on the desirableness of having a grind local orches- 
tra in every city and large town which has ac- 
quired importance at a musical centre.. Nothing 
could do so much to secure the musical independ- 
ence of a community. It would leave us far less 
at the mercy of speculating managers and agents, 
with their travelling bands and orchestra*. If 
we have not trained cathedral choirs, we have in 
many towns and cities vocal societies, which study 
with enthusiasm oratorio* and cantatas of the 
highest character, and would perform them of lener 
if they only had the means uf a suitable instru- 
mental accompaniment without going to Boston 
or New York for it. What give* real musical 
character to a place is it* possession, all within 
itself, of it* own orchestral, as well as it* own 
vocal, organization. The tame thing may be 
said also of tbe opera; there will be no true 
opera in America until we cease to be dependent 
for this costly and luxurious entertainment upon 
the travelling iraprcaarii, and have permanent, 
established, local lyric theatre* of our own. 

Mr. Stanford suggests to his brother cathedral 
organist* that "out-going choristers" (boy* we 
presume) in the several choir* might be taught to 
piny instrumen ts against the time when their voice* 
would naturally fail them. This resource would 



amount to little here. But, on the other hand, with 
all our music schools and " Conservatories," and 
with the increasing interest in music everywhere 
about us, might not the material* for a small orches- 
tra be found and made available by training, not 
only in principal cities like Boston, but in large 
town* like Worcester, Salem, Springfield, etc., — 
In short, wherever an oratorio society exist*? 
And it would also serve for purely instrumental 
concert*. Mr. Stanford write*: — 

81r, — In the present acknowledged dearth of 
local orchestras in England, 1 venture to ask your 
attention to, and if possible co-operation In, a phut 
for supplying a want so widely fell. Good chorus 
singers and choral societies are in plenty, while the 
mean* of adequately accompanying them is so rare, 
that cither an orchestra must be obtained at great 
expense from London or Manchester, or else re- 
course must be had to the miserable substitute of 
a harmonium or pianoforte. If we except Bristol, 
and a very few of the larger cities, local orchesira- 
cuncrrts, such as are to be found flourishing in the 
smallest German town*, arc unknown ; and that too. 



English public, but from the lack uf instruction In 
orchestral instruments. I have tried, and hitherto 
»illi success, tbe expedient of having out going 
in my choir taught orchestral instru- 
I their previous musical training stand* 
in such good stead, that I confidently rspect 
to And eventually good results in a competent local 
orchestra. The knowledge of orchestral instru- 
ments will be profitable to them, in that it will sup- 
plement their income from whatever mercantile or 
other pursuit* they enter upon when they leave 
the choir. I trust that you will see your way to 
developing this idea in your town and choir. If 
the Cathedral citie* were to make an effort in Ibis 
direction, the effect both upon English audience* 
and English music, would, I feel convinced, be a 
most marked one. As many Cathedral towns are 
also military centres, no difficulty would be found 
in procuring the service* of a band-master or other 
qualified person to teach the various instruments. 

Hoping for your valuable cooperation in this 
plan, and for any suggestions yon may make for 
it* furtherance, I remain, dear Sir, your* very 
faithfully. C. Villi*** Rrsxroan. 

July win, tsae. 



HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. 

One of the most powerful means for the dis- 
semination of musical knowledge and the conse- 
quent progress in musical art, is the proper prac- 
tice of musk in the household. Sufficient atten- 
tion is nut given to the cultivation of this phase, 
of the art. It is too generally looked upon as an 
unimportant branch of education, which mar take 
care of Uself. But this is a mistake; because it 

prufiL Musical entli 
running wild over music and musicians would do 



the propagation of music in the Ixvme circU . Trie 
average young lady amateur should hei tangl t 
that outside of her two or three little piano pieces 
there is a world of music, which, if she will, she 
may enter with delight ami prufit to herself. A* 
a household instrument, the piano is unsurpassed ; 
but it* abuse must in guarded against. It is so 
popular a funn of music-making that people arc 
apt to look upon it as the only musical instrument 
available for the household. The interchange uf 
sympathy and enthusiasm, brought about by the 
practice of part-singing or part-playing in the 
household, it far more conducive to the propaga- 
tion of musical art among the people than is the 



instrument* generally 
are now much studied by ladies, so that, beside* 
player* who can be | 

Thia 




with deep study of the work* of the 
great muter*. Moreover, it ha* the additional 
effect of familiarizing the casual listener with the, 
master-work* uf musical genius, until their intrin- 
sic beauties grow upon him. Hence, side by side 
with the spread of concerted music in the house- 
hold, will grow the popular appreciation of that 
classic music which is now too rigidly believed to 
be far above the comprehension of the masses. 
Many persons do not enjoy classic music, nut 
because they lack a natural taste for it, but 
because they do not listen to it often enough to 
grow familiar with it. The practice of bidding 
musical evenings [n the house, for tbe perform- 
ance of both solo and concerted music, i* ono 
likely to stimulate a lore for the art. In the per- 

into use in numerous way*. Apart from it* 
use a* a solo instrument, the piano is in- 
for accompanying, on account of iu har- 
ucing powers. Though it has not that 
perfection of intonation to be found in the string* 1 
its unique qualities will always sus- 
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Uin ban the instrument uf instruments for house- 
hold use. It certainly i« a much abused tiling, 
but In MM >• «> Important that the abuse i<. in a 
mwurr, excusable. Very few people tnke proper 
can 1 of tins piano. They allow it to be exp"H-il 
to ihe vagaries of the atmosphere an<l of piainx- 
thnmping young ladies. Not having an acutely I 
musical car, tbev do not know when llitir iuslru- 



contributions to musical societies and the like arc 
not the only reipiisiics for the elevation of iuu«ic; 
the better it will be for the ennobliug art which 

demand* a<'tive, personal sincerity froin those fob af ter being robbed 
lowefs who would elevate it to its proper place i including Inn violin, b 
c people. Geoiuje T. 1U I. I.I NO. 



the 



llw cnnwrpicnce 
a permanent injury 



went get* out of order, or, km 
to have it tuned often enough, 
is that such neglect inflict 

upon tbe instrument, destroying il« futility uf 
tone and purity of intonation. Tln-te defect* 
tenslbllitlc* of the 
as to grate 

I the MMUH ear of tbe 
The quality of the musical compositions for the 
piano in «•» of late years in much lieltcr than 
formerly, yet much room remains for improve- 
ment. Trashy nm?» and piano pieces still occupy 
too prominent » place upon the household music- 
stand. Wlien a higher standard of musical a|*- 
pn-v-iation i* readied by the general public, this 
demand for trashy music will cease. Meanwhile, 
it it reasonable to think that an inferior quality 
of music in the household U better than none at 



OI.K BULL. 
A despatch from 
lamdon, received here 
the death of the veteran violinist 
favorite, Ov* Hull. For many years, and even until 
the past few months, he was a familiar figure In 
these parts, still attracting attention and admira- 
tion by his noble stature, his courteous demeanor, 
his outward dignity and grace, his benevolent and 
beaming counlenani-e, crowned by the copious mass 
of hair white with age, which made his aspect f«- 
erable. He lived last winter at Cambridge, in the 
house of James Kussell Lowell, enjoying the 
friendly Intercourse of lamgfcllow and other friends 
of culture and distinction, who celebrated I 
entn 
often 
hearer. 

As a roan, a nUnd. a character, ho could be ad- 
mired, without much admiration uf his music. His 
, personality was striking. There was a touch of 
I it may indirectly lead to the »l>pr«ia- KCnj>| , or wnta . UlinR uhe lt m hu /,„, , nd in his 

onversalion, and there was a certain charm In all 



ist resulted in a challenge, and in a duel which fol- 
lowed his antagonist was mortally wounded. Com- 
pelled to leave the country, he went to Paris, where 
he led a most precarious and wretched life, and 
f everything he possessed, 
attempted suicide by drown- 
I ing. He was rescued and taken to the house of a 
recently bereaved mother, who found in him a 
remarkable resemblance to her dead son, and as- 
| sisted him so liberally that be was enabled to 




lh birthday there last -February; and he was 
i seen in concerts, both as performer and as 



tion of something better. Many hot-headed 
musicians and ultra-classicists do not endorse this 
view of the matter, but erroneously urge the in- 
troduction isf classic music into every Iiuuscholil, 
wla-re not even ttie slightest preparation ha* been 
made for its reception. The adequate apprecia- 
tion of classic music is* matter of ediHration and 
There is no reason why the best and 
u»ie may not, in course of time, become 
means of household enjoyment. The 
general public hat begun to find that there is 
grantor beauty than they hail supposed in classic 
musk', as the appreciation of it at concert* tcsti- 
fiet. And no, in very many homes it has justly 
usurped the place of tlse light and ephemeral 
trash which ha* so long lield sway. 

To place music in tlse house upon its legitimate 
footing, it is necessary that it should be some- 
what sy stenaucesi. Every household ought to 
form a musical club, coiutjosed of a few select 
members, who would meet together regularly for 
practice and for social enjoyment. The musical 
duties ought to bo carried oat earnestly, and tbe 
evening's pleasure ought not to degenerate into 
a mere pastime. Nor is it sufficient that de- 
vote** of tbe art be merely executant*. There 
are many branche* outside of the playing of music 
which are of deep interest to the true music-lover. 
TV perusal and discussion of the several branches 
of musical literature are never-failing means to 
arouse in thinking minds an interest and enthu- 
siasm which cannot but bear good fruit. To read 
the biography of a composer, then to study an 
analysis uf certain of his works, and hear those 
work* performed, it aa absorbing treat to the 
man who i* not a practical musician, as it is to 
one who it a deep student of the art. It it tike 
intellectual phase of musical appreciation which 
our household musician* need to cultivate. Tlse 
perusal of standard musical literature and the 
musical periodicals is one means to this great end. 
1 n addition to his inherent love for music, the more 
general culture a man possesses, tlse inure will 
lie be enabled to appreciate the depth and gran- 
deur of the art — the broader wUI be his capa- 

If people 
• of their attention 
on the cultivation of music In the house, in course 
of time there would be very little heard about the 
lack of general adiniratiua for the best and highest 
in musical art. The sooner people learn thai 
appreciation doe* not wholly consist in 
usive attendance at concert* and operas, 
the sooner they will learn that their perfunctory 



his eccentricity. He was noted also for hi* public 
spirit, his generous aid of charitable or noble causes, 
and for the outspoken freedom of his opinions 
always on the tide of liberty and of humanity. He 
could tolerate no nonsense, no affectation (although 
Ite hat been often charged with the latter weakness, 
himself, in hit art). He hated Wagner's music j we 
have heard him say : " There's murder in that music, 
it appeals to the lower passion*." On the other 
hand, he was an Intense admirer of Moxart, even 
more so than of Beethoven. Schumann teemed to 
tie too much for him. 

At a violinist, and as a composer. Ole Bull ranked 
rather at a virtuoso, than at a musician in the betl 
sense. He had undoubtedly a tincere love of hit 
instrument, could woo from it the sweetest, richest 
tones, and had acquired, in certain respect*, a rare 
mastery of execution. But he dealt too much in 
brilliant, startling tff«H and in exaggerated tenth 
mentality. He played oW* to his audience. He 
became the spoiled child of popular applause . 
always repeating himself, playing over and over for 
many years the same small stock of pieces, which 
were sure to please the multitude ; Dtanifesting no 
progress wliateveras a musician and composer from 
the lime of his first popular triumphs here in lW.'t 
His compositions, which he almost always played, 
as well as his fantastic, rarely felicitous improvisa- 
tions, were mostly of the flimsiest and even claptrap 
character ; they pleased the crowd, and he was always 
upon exhibition, raring more for that, apparently, 
than for real earnest growth in art. Yet there was 
a certain halo of romance about him. a certain 
legendary something, that made him still a hero 
with tbe people. To them lie teemed to embody 
and continue Into our modern timet the outworn 
minstrel character and function of the middle ages. 
While he has added nothing to the history of Art, 
Idt memory will be cherished a* that of an impos- 
ing, geiual, attractive personality. We take from 
ihe Trtuitcripl the following sketch of hi* career: 
He was born in Bergen, Norway. Hi* passion 
for miuic manifested itself at a very early age, but 
was discouraged by his father, who destined him 
for the church. At eight year*, old he played in 
the Philharmonic concert! at Bergen, and at nine 
he played first violin in Heethovcn'i symphony in 
I) When he was eighteen year* of age his father 
sent him to the University of Christiana, which he 
soon left on account of taking charge of an orches- 
tra at one of the tin litres during the illness of Ihe 
leader. In 1KW he went to Casscl la study with 
Spohr, but his reception in so cold ss to almost 
entirely suppress bis musical enthusiasm. He then 
began the study uf law at fiottingen, but soun 
recovered from the despondency canned by his 
interview with Spohr, and once more determined to 
devote himself lo hit art, and went to Minden, 
where he gave bis first concert with considerable 
At this place a quarrel with a fellow art- 



mly an extended repula 
tune. In 1«3S he relumed to his native pltce with 
his wife, a Parisian woman, and Ave years later 
made hit first visit to the L'nlled Slates, where lie 
was enthusiastically received, hit concert tour yield- 
ing him a rich pecuniary harvest. In HM6 he re- 
turned lo V.umpe.and during the succeeding seven 
year* gave a series of concerts in the principal 
cillct «f tbe continent, made a campaign in Algeria 
against the Kahylet under General Yusnf, Unit a 
theatre ill his native town, and made an effort to 
establish in Norway national schools in literature 
and art. His liberality and patriotism brought him 
ill contact with the police because of his political 
preferences, and a number of vexatious lawsuit* 
dissipated hi* fartune, and in 1852 he made hit 
second visit to this country. In the tame year he 
purchased a tract of uncultivated land, comprising 
130,4100 acre*, in Pinter County, Pennsylvania, and 
founded an agricultural colony, to which the nam* 
of llleana wat given in honor of itt founder. Tbe 
project, however, wat only partially successful, and 
to relieve the pecuniary emlsarrassmentt which fol- 
lowed be resumed his concerts. Cpnn the comple- 
tion of the Academy of Music- in New York in 1864, 
he leased the building and undertook the manage- 
ment of Italian opera, which, liowevrr, proved ex- 
tremely disastrous, and at the end of two months 
was abandoned. He again returned to Kurope, 
where he gave concerts with much merest. In 
April, 1H4K1. be was reported to have died in Quebec, 
but since that time he ha* had a very busy and pros- 
perous life, tm June 1, 1870, he was married to Mis* 
Sarah C. Thorp, daughter of Hon. J. It- Thorp of 
Madison, Wis. Some months later he came again 
to America. Since then he lias lived in America 
most of the lime, and i 
dent of Cambridge, where be t 
Kussell Lowell's estate. l>uring recent years ho 
has frequently appeared here in concerts, and he 
ha* taken a deep IMeretl In all mailers pertaining 
to music, the drama and art. 



LOCAL ITEMS. 

Miss Ulllan nailer and Mr. Qeorgs Heasehtt, the noted 
baritone, late of Londou, arrived here last week, and 
are now visiting at Haydeuvtlle, Mat*. Mr. Henarhel 
will not sing here before his return to England, where 
he I* engaged for the Leeds Festival In October. Ha 
will mnke his American debut on hi* return here, Nov. 
41, In New York, aud will he heard Aral in this cttjt In 
tbo Bay State coume, Nov. U. Pity that the Handel 
aud Haydn Society rnnuut have him to sing the part uf 
Elijah, at the opening of the new Treiuoul Temple I 

The Handel ruid Haydn Society will perform the 

AfrstioA and A?(/<iA iu the opening week of the new 
Tremont Temple. In the first oratorio, flctober It, 
Miss LUlian Bailey will be the soprano soloist, making 
her first re-appearance la this city after *lnging at the 
Worcester Festival. 

The Meodtsssoha (^nintet Club's new member* 

for the coming season are Isidore Hrhnitxltr, first vio- 
lin, from Kouerdiiua, and Ernst Tfaiele, violin, from 
Philadelphia. Meur*. William bebade. flute, aad 
Frederick Uiese, 'cello, make their second season with 
the el ah, and Thomas Ryan begins hi* thirty first year 
with the organization which he created. The club, 
with Miss laeab, who ha* just returned from Europe, 
after an ahseiMe of two years, are preparing to make 
a concert lour in Maine and Ihe Province*, apfienring 
hi St. John, N. B. , Sept. 7, returning to Boston about 
the 3th. 

Tbe Boston lliilhannonic Orchestra, Bernhard 

Llsleinann. conductor, is to he increased fur the coming 
season lo forty-two men, and will give Ave conceit* of 
classical aad mwcellaoeons selections before the Nsw 
Ytar. 

lag :— 

Symphonies 
—A "Fasti**" 
chorus and Ik 
IU«— "lm \ 
Overture* : 
Carnival Remain 
(Aulshed by Wngaer); Beethoven - 
Wagner — " FJne Faust Ouveitiirp"; Isoklmark — 
- ' Penthcailen ", In orak — " Der Bauer eln Scbelm " 



Beethoven — Pastoral In F, No 6: Liszt 
ii inphouy In thiee parts, eith Senilis* 
cite s\ mpbonv < first part, "luferno";; 
Walde"; Tschalk.mskl — Suite. Up. 4:. 
Weber — " Kreischuta " ; Berliox — "La 
Gluck — "Iphigrnia in Anltt*' 
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(The Peasant a Kogu 
" lhcn Quixote '' imusl< a 
— AiM ehanictiir piece 
I>; Wagner — "fjlegfrie 



il rharai 

■ ; Mu£ 
Fun 

ebea a and " Kalserniarseh'' 
dante fnr xuill^it : Dvorak — Si. 
Ed. Krctsrhlucr — " Abrmknh*, 
— Hungarian Dances, Saint-bui 



mentis : Kubiietfeln — 
ter picture J ; Hoffman 
\n — Divertimento lit 
eral Mnrch," "W«M- 
Tchaiknwskl — Air- 
vvonk liaucep (newj; 
' for string*; Brahms 
riis — "The Youth r.f 
Titles ' wi'l " l'luvtm " . Paine — Scherzo (mm 
" Spring Symphony " ; Ihn-li l — Andante and Meiiiict 
from ihe Fourth Concerto, and Musette (nun the Sixth 
Concerto; Bach, Gavotte in U minor : I.tsxt — "Cm mi- 
ni o( Peeth " nod '■ Rakncxv March ; : Zopf — - ldvl- 
' for two orehestrw ; Straus. - Walues, etc- ' 

The Sunday llrrald tells us : — 

Few musicians have been mora In dnntml than 
The.slc.re Thomas ha. since hi* return, managers from 
aU sections vi*ing with each other In their effort* to 
••cure his services, Uffon for one hundred ulght en- 
gagements and for ntorc extended concert tour* hare 
been made lilui by a bomber of responsible aaiitse- 
mont caterers, hut largely with no result. Manager 
Perk baa, however, secured hi* service*, with that of 
hi. nealy-organized orehratra, for the last week in 
October, when a series of concerts will be given in tbbi 
locality. It is mora titan iirubable Uiat one of the at- 
tractions of this engagement will be Die production of 
"The Damnation of Faust," with all the attraction*, 
as regards a perfect orchestra, cthi lent soloists and 
rhoriet* that can be desired A number of the novel- 
ties brought over hv Mr. Thorn**, and so strictly 
guarded [!] from public knowledge, wiU also be pro- 
duced during this engagement. 

WnnrMT«m Mass. The twenty-third annual fes- 
tival of the Worceater County Musical Association will 
occur September Uuth to 31th lnclu«lve. Its scheme 
embraces eight concerts of a very high character, intro- 
ducing artists prominent In every department, in Eu- 
rope as well as tills country. In solo and cnitrertcd mu- 
sic; ami, to connection with tho great chorus of the 
association an augmented orchestra and the Worcester 
organ, in works of the largest and most brilliant char- 
acter. 



class pianist for concert solos, nnd also with other 

vocal and instrumental artist*. 

We have said enough to show coiicluslvelv that toe 
coming fculm] will uke a step In advance in interest 
over any its predecessors, and mid only add. as a still 
greater assurance of sin . f*a, that Messrs. It. I > .Allen, 
George W .Scimncr, and E B Stun are to be the ac- 
companist*, and Carl Zcrnthn conductor. 

The festival chorus begin their (:i!l serbm of rehear- 
saU cm Monday evening, August ,«, continuing tlium 



At the head of the long array of eminent artists, an 
der engagement lor the festival, is the 



• 1 1 1 1 1 1 I - ■ ^ ! 

<i« the e» eoiligs of Septctulwi li, o, I t, Hi and 17, the 
festival lieginning tlie uith of September, and continu- 
ing Ave days.— n'ororsfcr Spy. 

ClxciativATi. The Inquirer has the following Intel, 
ligenc*. which ha* also been widely disseminated by 

circular: 

The College of Music, It may he safelv tnid, la 
now a permanent iuxtitutkin of our cily. It passed 
tlirongb a fiery furnace dnring the find few months of 
its existence, and has come fiom the flames of dissen- 
sion, Jealousy and discontent | cuihed and [cerfect. 

There are many of the doubting kind, who, when 
Theodore Thomas witltdrew from the college, with 
looks of wisdom and nodding he.ids, said. " they knew 
the college would not be a permanent Institution," and 
with the pacing a«ar of Mr, Thomas these peo|i)e ex. 
pcrtcd the college would also di-appear; but tliey have 
been disappointed. 

The uauie of Throdcrre Tie 
prestige to tho college and p 

' I ««iul of that institution, iu Ufe was not even 
I when be withdrew, 

•ge directors recently annonneed that a new 
I, " A School tor Operatic Training," waa 
added to its already numerous branches of 
• Ward Nichols, president of the 
i Xew York city for some time 



was oc 

tb rente 
The 
depart 
aoou k 
study, 
colle 



homas undoubtedly gave 
imved a charm, but as he 



Col. 
has 



—» iwi wic xtf-chi. » mm: ihmciii mi ine 

charming soprano, Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, who, having 
been engaged at birge expense by the asaoekntlou for this 
festival, retires for a short period ' 
her recent triumphs in England, 
once upon the fulfillment of Iter c 



from the scenes of 
to return there at 
contract at the Wor- 



111 eking arrangements to secure a competent teacher 
for tlits de)«iiment, and It will be gnttifving to our 
people nj know lliat lie has secured the service* of the 
well-known and popular Impresario, Max Man-lick 
Mr. Maretxek will bring to the college his Invalunble 
services as a teacher of singing, whkh. together witii 
his long cuiierlettce as an Impresario, eunnentlv fits 
o( the mm for this )N,.iiion. The letter of Mr. Miirctirk to 
Colonel Nichols accepting the appointment u> so Inter- 
esting that we pub! Mi It. He pais a high compliment 
to the native talent of America," and disulava his 
' r and Iu sue. 



cester festival, in order to fill an engagement an prin- 
cipal soprano with Alhani, at the Leeds festival of 



October 14th to 18th, and other engagements Immedi- 
ately following. Mrs. Osgood U one of the verv fore- 
roost sc.prvnos in public estimation, and the committee 
who boldly assumed the necessary expense to secure 
her servient deserv e commendation. 

i Lillian bailey, the pleasing voong soprano juat 
J from England. Italy, Germany and Holland, 
■he has created great enthusiasm hy her pure 
votceaud sympathetic, artistic singing, has also been 
■ " td. Mis* Bailey's apiiearaace here at the fasti- 
1877 is well remembered, and she will be wct- 
1 again from successes abroad with much 



It it a part of the plan of the commlttr 
new and, to c 



princ 



Ipal alto 
se fn>ni 
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intro- 

I our audiences, unknown but nierito- 
rlous talent each year, Uiey have made an effort to do 
this the uresent year, and have engaged the servtcca 
of Mrs. J. C. Hull, a rising soprano. lately secured afl 
soprano at the Church of the Incarnation, New York 
city, who will appear on one or more occasions during 
the festival Mrs. Hull lias sung the leading riile in 
Auber's Ootrii /diamonds and Halfc'e /foAemjon frir/ 
as well iu in nest of tho oratorios, ana' 
expected of her. 

Annie Loalse Cary, who sustain* thi 
solos at the festival, require* no word 
us, and no Introduction to a festival n 
understood that the committee, by InsL 
fulnUraient of her contract with them, 
sinned Annie I sic I to conclude an engagement follow- 
ing with MapUeson here, rather than In England ; con- 
tralto*, of the calibre of Mia* 4'ary are not common 
enough on either side of the Atlantic to remain king 
unemployed. Miss Itn Welsh will assume the racxxo. 
soprano solo* In the /trouicm Aftis* by Verdi, whtrh 
will be brought out with the same grand orehestml 
and general dramatic effect as called out *urh interest 
at its presentatiufi m Boston at the triennial festival of 
the Handel and Haydn Society in May last. 

Mr. C. K. Ada ms, who sang" the work under lis com- 
poser, and who first brought It to this counter, will 
slue the great tenor airs in the iVrf urem Maui, while 
Mr Clarence E. Hay will sustain the baritone solo* In 
the same work, also nppearing in other concert* during 
the festival. Mr. Then J. Toedt, the principal tenor 
of laat year'* festival, will *lng, a* will also Mr. W. C. 
Tower and Mr. C. >', Bonner, the latter having lately 
■- *t abroad and recent 
1 l-alare conceits, 
i the Hat of ■ 



confidence in the College of Mm 
when he says that there is no ue«i tor American sing- 
ers logo abroad to attain a perfect training when thev 
have an o|*ratic depaitineul in *uch a Kited a* the 
(..liege of Music, the acceptance of the posiiku 
also an evidence of the faith Mr. Marcuek lia. in 



College ol Music and iu ultimate iH.-rfect success, 
will not be out of place to state here that the nuni 




The Schubert t'omert Company, comprising sixteen 
of the li-adlng member* of the Apollo Club, (mule 
voices) of Boston, will also appear. The Elchberg 
Quartette of young ladv violinists will undoiibtcdlv re- 
tlteir success of hist vrar « feetlv 



peal 



vol and cunfirin 



the good impression then made hj them 

1'lmnUiK Ad*iiiow*ki, the violin vlituoso, ha* been 
secured, a* has also an Increased 



are in 



ol selected 
with a drst- 



la 

I,. ii 
U 

— number 

of pupils at the college during the coming winter will 
be alimsit double that of last year. The applk-aiiotis 
of scholur* are miming In dally, and it is now thought 
that at least one thousand pupils will he Inslractedln 
the college during the coiniug fall and winter terms. 
Ihe letter of Mr. Marrtxek I* a* follows: 

Skw Y'niut, August T, ISM). 
"Gfumok Wabu Nk-iichji, Vj-h . l'residrnt College 
of Music of Cincinnati — Itrar Kir: I accept with 
pleasure the nattering InvluiUou of the Board of Direc- 
tor* of the College of Music, of Cincinnati, to perform 
tho duties of Professor of Voice nnd of the Operatic 
Department in your great institution. Eor over thirty 
year* 1 have been aasucintcd as conductor and manager 
of tho operatic stage, and during thnl time I have as- 
sisted In the appearance of the most prominent artist* 
who have- visited this country, and of many other* w ho 
hate been ambitious to become great artist*. Thi* 
long experience ha* revealed In me an immense 
amount uf native talent, whk-h only needed the tight 
kind of musical training to produce American singer* 
equal, If not .upcrior to any in the world. There hi 
no need ta go abroad to attain «och" training when 
l^c'V..*" T<m P™!"* f »»»» i» connection with a 
school like yours, where the rudiments of music are 
a ready taught, a department v. here the student can be 
placed ii|»n the sure and taught to act a* well as «lug. 
The poslHoo yon offer to me suits my luclliiAtkin, and 
I sincerely hone and believe that it may result iu the 
much higher elevation of the standard of the operatic 
stage in this country. 

" Believe me. yoor* truly, Max Maaurrgiox." 
— Speaking of the Cincinnati college circular, an- 
nouncing the engagement of Max Maretxek, the 
H'oroMfrr liaztUe say*: "Again appears to us the 
now tnmlltar envelope of the Cincinnati College of 
Musk, containing another circular. Both the enc|e*t- 
lire and the shell bear the device of the college, altfi a 
lion rampant. reiMrd<ii.(, with his tail curled round a 
post to steady himself, while he sings wildly of the de- 
iwrinre of Theodore — 
on the harp. It is an 



lady who carried oK the first prlrc In the violin 
competition r'imt prize* for singing wi n- awaroVd 
to Miss Grlswold (a clever American pupil of M. 
Barbot), and to Mile. Mergtiiller. The Urn prirv* 
for piano fell to M. liem* |a pupil of M. Mar- 
ttHwiteli, and to Mile. Blum, (a pupil of M. M 
Couppcy). It i> worth rcmatk that Steph.-n Heller, 
the veteran compo*crof so many original and bewtlti- 
ful works, wns one of the nienibers of (he jury in 
the piano section. The number of lady competitor* 
iu the- violin class was thi* year larger than ever. 
Besides Mile. Tua. two ladies. Miles. Hillcmaclivr 
and Kogcr, figure in the honor of the list — the first 
with a /.reavicr urcciji'r, the last with a oWirav* 
tmvMit. 

In opera and opera comlquc tltc results have been 
disappointing in the extreme. The first prlxe for 
opera comiquc in the masculim' drpartnHnt went to 
M. Ilccaluga, a baritone whom we have licanJ on 
several occasion* at |Ih' concert*. No other bari- 
tone need be »ingl»sl out for mention. At to the 
tenor*, all of the five who wen- admitted to Ihe con- 
test fail.-,! miserably. .So the coming Mario must 
lie looked for outside of ."arit. In the wind Instru. 
ntcnt competition I was glad to notice that that 
effective ami much-neglected inatnnnetit, the trum- 
pet, is being cultivated more than it lias been of 
late. And thi* it, I think, all that need be said of 
the great annual event at Ihe Conservatoire, so far 
a* detail* are concerned. If the matter were 
examined from a more general standpoint, perhaps 

iknl for 



MUSIC ABKOAD. 
Pa»i«."C. H. M." write* (July 31) to the London 
Muutal Standard : 
Tin 

the Conservatoire lias not disclosed many un- 
suspected l'attis or lucking Ruhinaieiitt, nor indeed 
ran it lap aald to have satisfied even the m<idcst 
expectation* we had formed of it. One artist of 
unquestionable talent ha* however been made 
i ua through it -Mil*. Ttxa, the young 



he public competition which has juat ended at 
Conservatoire lis* not disclosed tnanr un- 



a greal deal might he added. It might be ,;.'k 
lite hundredth tunc, whether the principle of these 
competition* is not radically mischievous and cruel : 
whether it would not be better to tuppre** all audi 
delusive distinctions aa ncttuiu and second prixc*. 
and whether it would not be better atill to auppn-a* 
even the Hrat prixc* rather than eiteouragc fond, 
and in *o many cases utterly unrealizable hope*, in 
the breast* of the unfortunate prize winners. 

There i* quite a romantic atory attached to Mile. 
Tua, tltc winner of the violin prixe. The Young 
lady (who ie barely fifteen, 1 1st Here) ia lite daughter 
of a •trolling Italian player, of whom *he rrceived 
her first notion* of music, and with whom, when 
quite a child, she performed very often in humble 
placeaof amusement in Italy. A charitable French 
professor heard Iter play during a voyage a year or 
two ago, and waa so struck by her extraordinary 
promise that he at oner undertook to get her admit- 
ted to the Paris Conservatoire. With the aid of 
some generous friends he collected the modest sum 
necessary to aup|Kirt her and her father here till 
she could tlniah her studies anal earn her own living 
by her art. She proved, as the re*ult of this vcar'* 
competition *hows, an apt pupil, and ktr future, at 
leaat, may be now ronsidcri-d a* asturrd. The dis- 
tribution of prize* will have taken place by the 
time thi* find* it* way into print. M. Turquet, the 
t'nder Secretary of State, la again to preside at 
the ceremony. It is said that he will have the pleaa- 
ing task of handing M. Ainbroi*e Thornaa the 
decoration nf a grand officer of the Ia>gio« of 
Honor on tltc oecaaion- 

Tbere i« absolutely nothing stirring in musical 
circle* outside Ihe Conservatoire and the opera of a 
nat lire to interest the general public. I mar however, 
mention the report that the Paris Municipality/ has 
resolved to subsidize lite Gaiety Theatre , and to use 
it in future for alternate performance* of drama 
and opera. 

At the opera we are being surfeited with "Guil- 
lautne Tell" and " Prrischiitz." M. Masse baa 
just finished hit new opera, "I** Nuit* de Cleo- 
patre," mi I we are, il appears, very ahnrtly to be 
allowed lo hear M. WiSors ballet, the scene of 
which U laid In Brittany. 

A dally paper, <ay» of Miss Grtewold : 

"The principal honors of the Concourse do 
Chants, of the Paris Conservatoire, have fallen lo 
Mist Gertrude Griswold.an American young ladv, 
(he niece of Mr. Brett Harte. This is the first 
lime since the establishment of the famous Conser- 
vatoire that an American or even an English-speak- 
ing person lias carried off the grand prite. The 
PaTitian says : 'Miss Griswold's grand success this 
year it uitlv the more gratifying because il was not 
only wholly de*erved, hut was achieved despite 
many and what would have been lo almost any 
other person overwhelming difficulties Day after 
day, through all the twelve month* of three long 
years, she ha* aung and atudied at the Conserva- 
toire. It I* not necessary for us to review Miss 
Griswold'* labor* ; it ia sufficient to say that after 
a more than usually bard ' contc*t, *be was pro- 
nounced both by the jury and public the best singer 
in tltc K-hnol, and the first prize was accordi 1 
awarded to her. A* lo her artistic future 
Griswold is not yet delcrminrd. After t 
distribution of prizes, next month, at w 
Griswold will aing, ahe may be engaged for a sea- 
son at the Grand Opera.' " 
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A WEEK IX DRESDEN, I860. 
{Continued mm >kf»INJ 
Oct. 30, 1860. That Tuesday shall be 
memorable for n Ion;; day's excursion, in com- 
pany with Clara Schumann, her daughter, (a 
blnowlng Mlfa with musical voice ami the 
father"* feature*), the sister Marie, an<! our 
strong tone-hero Joachim — in a great open 
carriage, a driver that would lime the wav, mi 
a* to prolong th 
Ochttier days, tl 

one of the most characteristic and roniautie 
points of the so-called "Saxon Switzerland," 
the Jiattei. When Mich artist* have holiday, 
it is a good thing to lie of the party ; that 
is. if they want you. And was it not a charm- 
ing way to take, to make the stranger ac 
uuaintcd — a stroke of hospitable genius on 
the part of the warm-hearted artist woman, 
ever occupied with earnest can-* and duties, 
mother of seven children, thrown upon her 
art for their support, busy with the concerts, 
busy with a thousand artistic relations, and 
with the laborious practice necessary to main- 
tain, as she fully does, her pre-eminent posi- 
tion among genial classical pianists? A few 
hours' drive brings us to the [with down in the 
famous Vtlnnaldt Grand, through which won- 
derful ravine we thread our way afoot, wind- 
ing upwards to find ourselves upon a narrow 
gallery of rock, perched high in air, some six 

or sesen h Ired feet above the Kibe that 

sweeps right round its base- This is the 
Bastei, and you look off over a vast plain, 
broken by low mound-like mountains, round 
and flat like huge Titanic mill-stones, each en- 
tirely by itself, with miles of deadest level 
between it ami the others. The sun is just 
dropping down in the West, purpling the 
water and the skies, (how short the days.') 
and the great round moon is already taking 
color and serenely throned almvc the whole 
magnificent, cold scene. Art has contrived 



very charm of it. It has no snowy moun- 
tains, no glaciers, no blue peaks and needles, 
no ntls, no mountain ehiunt, nur valleys, nor 
pasture Alps and Matttn — nothing that is 
Swiss, nothing that is grand. Hut il is a wild 
kind of beauty on a smaller scale, entirely 
sui grnrrii and unlike anything else; a weird, 
romantic beauty ; some strange old poetry 
and magic seems to haunt there ; the tones of 
the wind seemed fraught with mystical sug- 
gestion as they swelled and died away around 
the Gns/Jums, in which our merry NU|MIJf 
were sitting after yielding to the fascination 



of the German organists now 
living, the old Johanti Schneider. Ilia post 
of duty is here, at the old Silbermann organ, 
stuck up in the gallery in a corner of the vast 
and unsymmetrical interior. Such was the 
crowd, standing in every aisle, that there was 
no penetrating beyond a place directly under- 
neath the organ gallery. If there had been 
any fugue or voluntary before service, I had 
lost it. But it did edify and thrill one some- 
what to stand there part and parcel of that 
crowd, when there went up from voung and 
hi the mighty intonations of Kin frttt Burg, 



did not pass into the strings of that matchless 
violin, whose soul and master we had with us! 

What a cold drive we hud home under that 
harvest moon ! The fields and hills spread 
white with frost around us. blanched in the 
palc^nooii-glcam. And when we reached the 

pleasure and the finest of ' ir ""'' l Mirl *»f the river where we had to cross, 

i"h far from warm out to heboid, the ferry Ixut mi on the other side, 

and Charon snug asleep, insensible to our re- 
|>eated shouts, or hearing in his dreams the 
bullous and shrill w histles of our driv er mel- 
lowed into the wild hunter's waldhorn or the 
Wuudcrhorn of Obcron. Happy boatman ! 
What cruel disillusion wails thee! Still we 
shiver. A whole half hour we stand there at 
the water's edge and freeze; the glistening air 
itself is frozen white and solid. At last a 
light begins to wave reluctantly and sleepily 
about the cottage ; and there are sounds of 
chains and paddles, and a boat steadily ap- 
proaching through the small eternity it takes 
to cross a rapid stream in such an hour, and 
brisk exchange of tongue artillery between 
our charioteer and Charon, and we are un- 
derway again — or underweigh — chilled into 
society of silence like a Quaker meeting, 
musing on the rich day we had had, and own- 
ing the majestic beauty of the night, grateful 
for all this to nature, although her hand-grasp 
just now is none of the gentlest. Hut we 
were soon thawed, we two. after we had bid 
good night to our fair entertainers, and were 
snuggled over a good fire and other good 
things in our hotel, just in the mood for talk, 
and <[uite agreed that such a day was worth 
the freezing. 

Oct. ;lt. A sliarp. clear air, fit to be 
breathed upon this day of the KfformatimM- 
r'ett — proudest anniversary of Protestant 
Germany. And where should it be celebrated 
curious towers, and bridges, sacred niches and j if not here in Saxony, in spile of the anomaly 
inscriptions all about our rocky perch ; and of a king, one of whose Elector ancestors slid 
feudal legends, of robber knights who used to ! back to Rome and then picked up a crown ? 



of the scene outdoors as long as cold and I sustained by the gTeat flood of organ harmony, 
hunger would permit. I wonder if their secret Many stanzas were sung ; and ' 



swoop down U|mn their prey on that quiet 
river, are not wanting ; while close around us, 
springing from the plain, and rising to an 
eipjal height with us, arc strange fantastic 
shafts of rock, a sort of Giants' Causeway, 
only all set apart, as if the whole sand-stone 
mass had been cleft this way and that way to 
the very bottom, as we see a block of wood 
cleft into a bunch of matches. But I am not 
going to describe the Bastei ; you will find it 
very well done in .Murray. Suffice it to say 
the only title of this region to be called a 
"Switzerland" lies in the fact that it is as 



The shops are closed, and tho streets have an 
almost New Kngland Fast or Thanksgiving 
aspect. All the large churches — the court 
church excepted — are thronged two or three 
times during tho day for solemn, cheerful ser- 
vice; the old Lutheran hymns ring out with 
a will from thousands of united voices, and the 
debt of Germany, of civilization, to Luther, 
with the duties thence arising, is the themo of 
many a glowing preacher. I go in the morn- 
ing to the most curious ami interesting, |>er- 
haps, as well as one of the largest of these 
old churches, the Sophien-Kirche. There we 



unlike Switzerland as possible. That is the I may hear perchance some organ-playing by the 



were short interludes, often of a very brilliant 
character, which showed a master-hand in- 
deed, but not a very sober taste. One could 
not help thinking that the old man had taken 
a strange time to figure in the character of 
virtuoso and indulge in such fantastical sur- 
prises. 

Then came an hour of ehamher music, of 
Bach anil violin, ill by ourselves. A beauti- 
ful Andante of the old master was p laved to 
an audience of one — and it is probable that 
not so much as one was thought of when the 
thing was written. Tie full brook flowed just 
as steadily and sweetly in the unbroken soli- 
tude, as when the world looked on. And so 
it would have kept on running (for it was the 
right master-hand that smote the rock, that 
is the strings) that morning, but that a visitor, 
a poet, drop|>cd in full of talk, Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Dane, a homely, tall, good- 
natured, lively, gaily-dressed, enthusiastic in- 
dividual, pleased with his own echo in tho 
world . And should he not feel pleasantly ? 
Had he not just been bidden into the pres- 
ence, to read before his Saxon Majesty, the 
royal l r c»erstt:er^o( the more than royal 
Dante, his last drama, romance, or what not 
in MS.? But now adieu! auf Wiedersehn ! 
Iiecause my lady waits. We step acroti the 
hall, into tho concert room, where the two 
artists must rehearse for their last soiree. 
So, after cordial Inquiries and assurance on 
all sides that all are safely thawed out after 
tho last night's cold adventure (for surely 
Charon, the real mythological old fellow, 
never had a colder, stiller set of ghosts to 
ferry over — though we were no ghosts, nor 
that stream a Lethe, as these presents show), 
the audience of one is ensconced in a corner, 
and the morning business proceeds. Sonatas 
for piano and violin, one by Mozart and one 
by Haydn, are the subject. Fine specimens 
of their authors' finest art anil genius, and 
not dismissed until the rendering was so fault- 
less, that one saw the genial masters in a fresh 
light and conceived a new love for both of 
them. It is a good thing, after long preoccu- 
pation with such deeper spirits as Bach or 
Beethoven, to be reminded, in such a way as 
a pianist like Clara Schumann can remind 
one, of a Clementi, a Haydn, etc. Such in- 
terpreter* as these two know how to place 
them all in the right light, relatively, before 
yon. 

iVor. I. Another morning rehearsal. Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Beethoven (glorious sonata), 
Bach. After dinner a lon^ walk, over tho 
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bridge, through the Neustadt, and round 
towardi the right bank of the river, to the place 
of entertainment called the Linksche Bud, 
where there is another large and sumptuous 
cafe concert-hall. The programme was rich ; [ often 
containing, besides lighter things, the " Pas- j th 
total Symphony," Gade's "Ossian" overture, 
duet from "Jetsonda," overture to " Egraont," 
Andante and variations from Haydn's 12th 
Symphony, overture to "Koue di Figaro," 
and to tlte "Swi*s Family," Litder ohne Wort* 
by Mendelssohn, and au arrangement from a 
very striking song by Schubert, the Grtitrn- 
gemng (Sung of the Old Man), which im- 
pressed me as one of the beat things for this 
kind of treatment, if we must have such thing, 
served up by an orchestra. 'Hie frigid chords 
(so Schubert-like) which describe the wintry 
•nows of age upon the head (" the roof "). 
contrasted with the warmer harmonies of the 
summer that abides within, are quite effective. 
It would be a good change in our Music Hall 
" Rehearsals " from the " Serenade " and Lob 
der Threaten, now so staled by repetition 
(18CP). 

In the evening came the third and last 
soiree of Clara Schumann and Joachim, with 
the assistance of Frau Garrigues-Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld as singer. The illness of Herr 
Schnorr, the husband, caused a real 




I, gouts (Op. iK; tot piano UceUtoran 

ft. Tares DusUIsh*. pliuiu snd vMln . . R. Sr-tiumjuxa 
8. * Ramon**, for rlolln . Beethoven 

b BowrrSe sad Ikiubls, do J. S. tfcftrh 

fi. n HaI1»i1, ' HeUirl li Jer Vogler" .... L4we 

I " LltbaMlsrhc* Lsli " . CUopiti 

T. Sonat* .<! major), plsno sad vtoun: Andsnte — 
Adsita. — Culab. — Finsln sll' OafSMM . H*|iia 

The piece by Haydn is found as a Trio; 
but the violoncello, which scarcely more than 
doubles the bass in the piano, could be left 
out without loss — by such players. It is one 
of the happiest strokes of Haydn's genius ; 
the last movement exquisitely sunshiny, like 
jack o' lantern on the wall. It was played 
ton amort, with the most accurate and nimble 
fingers, and such nice and vital accent as the 
best player only can command when all the 



Thoi 
en mo 



nerves are rightly strung 
by Mozart could not have I 
perfect and Mozartish in the rendering. It 
certainly was a notable achievement for a 
woman to bring out clearly, finely, warmly, 
grandly, as Mme. Schumann did, the beauty, 
force and meaning of a sonata which is one of 
the most difficult, alike to comprehend and 
execute, of those remarkable works of the last 
period of Beethoven— and one of the most 
richly imaginative and original. If there is 
any part of it into the sense of which perhaps 
a man might enter more completely, St ia that 
singular quick march, the like of which no other 
hero mood of genius ever marched by ; for that 



the "Davidsbtindler" — Eusebiua, MeUter 
Itaro, and the rest — there would have been 
none to say us nay). As Joachim dealt with 
it, there seemed a great deal more in that 
played Romania of Beethoven, than 
ever had before. It held the audi- 
ence in ecstasy. The Bourrte (old dance 
rhythm) and douh/r (or variation), were given 
with masterly vividness and truth of outline, 
and afforded still new evidence that old Bach 
is the youngest man alive in music, as well as 
the ripest. The vocal selections were choice ; 
each with a characteristic charm ; the singer 
could not be charged with neglect of 
■tM ; there was only too much of it ; 
extra dramatic infusion of energy, which let 
the melodies hove no peace to "flow at their 
own sweet will." The three little instrumeu- 
tal duos by Schumann were, a nice substitute 
for some duets of his which were to have been 
sung. More rare or charming song selections 
one can scarcely hear than graced these colt- 
certs. Robert Schumann is never more genial, 
more feliritous than in his songs ; and where 
should one expect to make their acquaintance 
in the right way, if not in just 
which arc pious tribute* to h 
genius, by one who has the best right to in- 
terpret him? 

The concert over, now imagine a very 
pleasant, sociable symposium in an upper room 
of this same nice Hotel de Saxe. It is a gen- 
uine German sit-down, where everybody is 
expected to be just as free and happy as he can. 
And everybody can be just as happy as he has 
a right to be ; and no more, nieM %eahr t It is 
at once an artist and a family Getelltehafl. 
All of the Wieck and Schumann representa- 
tives arc there, who chance to be at hand. 
But the Amphytrion is our hero of the violin, 
who would insist upon the mountain's coming 
to Mahomet, There's magnetism in the man, 
as we have said ; and where do you ever find 
power that is not tyrannically used ? So, not 
content with "ascending me into the brain" 
in the form of Beethoven and Bach, he must 
needs start other subtle effervescing spirits on 
the same track. We are a dozen all told. 
Three generations of that musical family of 
Dresden represented. A right German party ! 
] But it is not complete, the younger branches 



good nature and good sense, as well as 
cal talent, is a fine singer, has a rich | 
soprano admirably developed, and sang one 
evening in my hearing Mendelssohn's Auf 
Fliigeln dr$ Uttangtt. and that impassioned 
song of Beethoven, to Goethe's verses. Hen, 
mis Herx, in a way to make them felt, I 
think I forgot, in speaking of the first soiree 
to mention the artistic touch and finished, 
tasteful execution with which this young lady 
played the up|>er part in the " Allegro Bril- 
lante " of Mendelssohn with her sister. I 
have heard her also play Handel's " Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith" variations, and some of those 
bewitching little quicksilver clavier move- 
HlH of Bach, with a spirit and a nicely not 
to be surpassed. Good for the Wunderkinder- 
vater! Health! J. S. L). 



treads 



height* for whi 



a man's brain can be at 
toxicated and enough self-possessed. Talking 
the thing over together, afterwards, we did not 
find the lady fully sympathized with our admi 



iations are not happy, nothing can go on, until the 
rally grandpapa is found, dragged from his Kneip, 
led in triumph and installed with all due 
honor and uproarous rejoicing at the head of 
the table. Then all are very happy ; the 
middle-aged and youngest are very talkative 
and jokeative, and the dear old lady looks a 
deal of silent happiness ; and Altmeister Wieck 
is very wise and fatherly and witty in his 
of state, and jokes about the Hinder- 
; as the father and the teacher of 
two such artist* as Clara and Marie, with such 
a son-in-law a* Robert Schumann, may well 
call himself. Not a few sharp criticisms he 
drops, too, on the new school music — all in 
:h, methiuko, only fun of course ! And very comical and to the 
once enough in- point are some of his illustrations of prevail- 
ing tricks in fashionable false schools of sing- 
ing. For this old man possesses the true art 
of disciplining the voice a* well a* the fingers. 




ration of that particular movement. (Among | The daughter Marie, who is full of generous 



GEORGES BIZET. 1 

The public, being in a hurry or used up, often 
judges flippantly the early work* of young com- 
posers. Those spectators who, 
weary, attend the first efforts of 
sometimes destroy, with a shrug of I 
an edifice laborluudy constructed at the price of 
long years of study ami sleepless nights without 
number. Serious criltcisui hardly knows — and 
does not always deign to recollect — bow niany 
painful struggle* every young composer must go 
through, and how many desperate attacks he must 
make, before he obtains even a moderate success. 
Side by side with the courteous judge* who do not 
decide off-hand — who think It worth while to 
listen and take the trouble of discussing a subject 
in detail, — how many indulge in peremptory sen- 
tence;,, brutal condemnation*, sui] unreasoning, 
foregone conclusions, crushing in the bud the legit- 
imate hopes of young composers. All artists do not 
possess the admirable stoicism of F. Halcvy, who, 
referring one day to some bitter and unjust criti- 
cisms on his fine score of Charltt VI, observed : 
■ Let them say what they choose ; do not let us be 
affected by criticism. • If the work is strong, it ha* 
nothing to fear ; if there is no life in it, criticism 
will simply have accelerated its fall." Few com- 
posers possess this firmness of soul. Ill-natured 
or simply indifferent criticisms irritate the major- 
ity of conscientious workers; their life is worn 
away on this ever-revolving grindstone, on which 
they leave the best part of themselves. 

Georges Bizet's honest, frank nature suffered 
cruelly from the often exces»ive harshness of criti- 
cism. Under a cold exterior, the heart of the 
valiant composer heat quickly and strongly, and, 
though finely tempered, bis soul was prematurely 
crushed in the daily combats in which a man 
should be able to look at his enemies with a smile. 
Had Blxel been less takrn up with his art, and less 
jealous of his works, he would still be the glory of 
the French school. Extreme nervousness, com- 
bined with a strong feeling of professional dig- 
nity, has conferred on him the sad privilege of 
figuring In our gallery of the celebrated dead. 

Bizet (Alexandre, Cesar, Leopold, called 
Georges) was born in Paris, on the iith of Octo- 
ber, I SJS, amid essentially artistic surroundings. 
His father, an excellent tinging master, was mar- 
ried to a sitter of Mme. Delsarte, a talented 
pianist, who carried off the first prize at the Con- 
servatory. Bizet's uncle, A. Delsarte, a friend of 
mv childhood, was a musician of taste, but hi* eru- 
dition was not well balanced. He undertook to 
combine with vocal science a mass of subjects 
wbich appeared to unprejudiced judges quite dis- 
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i this branch of art. An ardent apostle 
, he advocated preparing the 
way for vocal ttudie* by a knowledge of physiol- 
ogy, anatomy, phrenology, etc. ; previous to their 
attempts to emit a sound, his pupils had to study 
the rationale of aeourtica, at well at of look and 
gesture. Tlie realty solid part of his instruction, 
on the other hand, was deeply interesting. The 
study of sound la its gradations and varieties, 
and the gamut of its cole, were the theme of at- 
tractive demonstrations ; reading and reciting 
aloud, declamation, spoken and sung, formed a 
body of subjects which often frightened timid 
pupils, but fanaticixed those of finely tempered 
minds. 

Delsarte sent his young nephew to me. Georges 
Buret was nine years old, and, though not very 
advanced, played with good taste and natural 
feeling Moxart's sonatinas. From the very first 
day I was able to perceive in him a strongly 
marked individuality, which I endeavored to pre- 
serve. He did not wish to show off, but to 41 ren- 
der well ; " be had his favorite authors, and I 
took a pleasure in learning the cause of his pref- 
erences. It is thus, I think, that, by awakening 
the intelligence and reason, a master may guide 
and form the taste of his pupils. Admitted into 
my own cla.is, and successively into Benoist's for 
the organ, and F. Halevy'* for fugue and Meal 
composition, Bizet won, surely, if slowly, all his 
grades, never allowing himself to be discouraged 
when not successful, but always redoubling Ids 
efforts. He gained one after the other the prize* 
for solfeggio ; the second and the first prize fur 
the piano, extempore playing and organ ; the sec- 
ond and the first prize for counterpoint and 
fugue j and lastly the " Prize of Home." We 
see with what patience he went through bis musi- 
cal humanities before appearing as a master; an 
example to be noted at a time when eagerness to 
come forward, united to the suggestions uf self- 
love, persuade* so many student* that tliev are 
wasting their best years on the benches of the 
Conservatory. It was step by step that, from 
1849 to 1857, Blxet went through the due course 
of study and of recompenses. Here are some 
probatory dates: 1*49, price for solfeggio; 1851, 
second prize for piano ; 1 852, first prize for piano. 
Under the above dates must be placed also the 
first "acccssit," the second, and last I v the first 
prize for the organ in Benoist*s class; 1854, sec- 
ond prize for fugue; 1855, first prize for fugue; 
1857, second "Prix de Rome"; 1807, Grand 
•• Prix de Rome." 

We must not forget to record here an incident 
which Georges Bizet never forgot. When 1 was 

me to point out among my pupils those who would 
counterpoint under his direction, 
study of which he was especially 
was one of those I selected, and thus 
it was that, before entering the class of the illus- 
trious master Haley y , the young man was already 
familiar with the contrapuntal style according to 
the pure lines of Cbcrubini, whose Iraditiuns Zim- 
mermann had inherited. It is also interesting to 
remember who were Bizet's fellow-pupils at the 
Conservatory. My class then comprised among its 
members, YVicniawski, Thurner, Francis Plant* 1 , 
Martin Lazare, Jules Cohen, Dcschamps, etc, 
a brilliant generation of accomplished virtuosos 
and future composers, with which are directly 
connected the pupils of the following years: Gul- 
rand, Paladilhe, Dubois, Fissot, Duvcrooy, Sal- 
vayre, and many others, and it is not without a 
melancholy feeling that, wlwn contemplating their 
living celebrity, I think of the glory, so soon 
ended, of Georges Bizet. 

The new " Grand Prix dc Rome " had valiantly 
A residence in the 



City was the realization of 
dreams. His letter*, of which I 
from Rome, breathe an ardent love of art, as well 
as a lively and confident faith in the future. But 
there was a black spot obscuring the radiant hori- 
zon. The young composer's mother was in bad 
health, and very strung fears abridged Ids stay in 
Rome. It was written, however, that Providence 
should preserve some year* longer, for her affec- 
tionate family, their worthy and courageous 
mother, so eager to devote herself to their happi- 
ness. On his return from Italy, George* Bizet, 
while busying himself in looking about for a poem 
satisfying his aspirations and musical tempera- 
ment, was wise enough to make a modest income 
by giving lessons in pianoforte playing, harmony, 
ami singing, or by undertaking arrangement* am] 
reductions for the music publisher*. This was a 
halt, but not a period of repose ; it was a period 
for the concentration of the young composer's 
living force, so that be might make a breach in 
the stormy conflict of life, in which every one too 
frequently fights for himself alone, and a brother- 
in-arms, an old schoolfellow, rarely uses his influ- 
ence and his connections for the comrade of one 
day who has become hi* rival on the next. 

It is only right to state that, thanks to the intel- 
ligent and artistic initiative of the popular impre- 
sario, Jacques Offenbach. G. Bizet and Ch. Lccocq 
were bracketed as ex atjvo to receive the prize for 
a buffo opera — Le Dorteur Miracle. Bizet's 
work was a clever pasticcio in the old Italian 
style, containing several excellent pieces, and 
especially an exceedingly well-written finale ; but 
this excursion into buffo composition was destined 
to be the only instance of Bizet's playing truant. 
His robust temperament and conscientious nature 
inclined him to treat impassioned subjects, really 
mi i table for the stage. Lei Peckeurs de PerUt 
offered him an Interesting canvas, moving scenes, 
and an opportunity of proving his value as a musi- 
cian. Despite some portion* which were too long, 
the public must have recognized in so important a 
first work, a composer of style, capable of frank, 
true melodies, speaking his language with great 
facility, and able to make his inspiration bend to 
dramatic sentiment. Yet Let Peckeurs de I'eritt 
scarcely reached fifty representations, despite the 
efforts of M. Carvalho, who had a presentiment 
that Georges Bizet was a lyrical musician- Let 
Peckeurs de Pertet was followed, tome year* later, 
by La Jolie FUU de Pertk, the book being written 
by Saint-Georges, and very skilfully arranged for 
the stage. It was au easy task for musicians and 
sincere critics to note great progress, undeniable 
firmness of style, and, lastly, a more stronglv 
marked individuality, real originality in the form 
of the pieces, and new effects of sonority as well 
in the choruses as in the orchestra. Thencefor- 
ward, and despite the half success of this highly 
meritoriou* work, Georges was in the first rank of 
new composer*. The score of Djamitek, one act, 
for the Opera Cocnique, was a charming work, 
dreamy, impassioned, and bearing the sump of 
that Oriental morbidetxa which Fe-Uclan David 
and Ernest Beyer have so happily transferred, 
palpitating with life, to Use delicious pages of 
l*Ua Roulk ami La Statue. George* Bizet'* 
work may, with due allowance for difference of 
proportion', take it* place unchallenged side by 
side with these two masterpieces, and that without 
his having borrowed aught of the originality and 
peculiar style of the two masters of Orientalism. 
In the intervals between his larger creations, 
Bizet produced orchestral suites, fragments 
symphonies, and a charactcristi 
We must not forget to mentii 
score of L'Arte'sienne. These < 
phonic works, while proving tb< 




I 

overture : Patrie. 
i, also, his poetic 
L-hestral and >y tu- 
rn poser's 



supple talent, rich Imagination, and learning, li- 



ability, his 

followed, within due bounds, and i 
himself to be carried beyond the limit* of | 
taste and a sense of the beautiful, the happy 
audacities of innovators; but, while admitting the 
grandeur of certain Wagnerian conceptions, be 
admired unreservedly the genial works of Verdi, 
aad delighted in praising the ardent inspirations 
of that great master of Italian dramatic art. It 
is to be remarked that his predilection for the 
Oerman and for the Italian school did not render 
him unjust towards our own national dramatic 
music Anber. Halc'vy, Gounod, and Ambroise 
Thomas were to the last his favorite masters, and 
we liave often heart! him analyze, with the most 
sincere admiration, Ambroise Thomas'* Hamlet, 
of which, by the way, be left two remarkable 
transcriptions for the piano, the one two-handed 
and the other four-handed. 

We are now nearing the happiest years of his 
life. After marrying HaMvv'a second daughter 
and becoming the father of a charming little girt, 
it was not long ere he was to know the delight of 
a real theatrical success. Carmen, a three-act 
work, which the Opera Comique public, at first a 
little startled by the realism of the libretto, even- 
tually applauded with enthusiasm, established hi* 
reputation on a solid basis, and justified bis having 
received a short time previously the knight's cross 
of the Legion of Honor. Carmen, so warm and 
so full of color, at one and the same time original 
and frank in its inspired flights, soon became a 
modern stock-piece in France and abroad. But 
the already celebrated artist was about to be 
struck down in the midst of his triumph- Death 
came and seized him surrounded by those near 
and dear, by the side of hi* wife and in the arm* 
of lus friends, in hi* charming villa of Rougival, 
of which be was so fond, and whither he was 
always going to awaken inspiration. The catas- 
trophe occurred the same year that Carmen 
achieved its success. Carmen was brought out in 
March, 1875. On the 3d of June, that same year, 
Bizet 

crated by the emotions he had gone 
during the few preceding months. The 
caused by the event was considerable, and the 
sorrow general. All wbo, like us, knew Bizet 
will bear evidence to the noble and generous qual- 
ities of hi* heart, a* well as to the elevation and 
delicacy of his sentiments. Endowed with healthy 
and correct judgment and a rigid conscience, he 
would hear nothing of compromises; he enter- 
tained to a supreme degree a sense of justice and 
a horror of intrigue. Possessed of refined and 
ready wit, he shone in conversation with intimate 
friends by his amusing and original repartees, 
observations full of sense, and happy sayings. 
On his days of gayety be delighted in maintain- 
ing paradoxical those*, after the manner of Mery. 
But in these game* of wit be never employed 
irony. Hi* sbarp-pointed dart* were always I 
of courtesy with his friends, I 
with certainty have wounded, bo \ 

be had touched. He -a. 
and faithful in all his t 

his < 

as solid as his conscience. 

When a child, he was blond and ruddy, with a 
somewhat chubby but highly intelligent face. 
When a young man, hit round features assumed 
a firmer character. Hi* clear glance, open physi- 
ognomy, and smiling mouth, testified to great 
energy. Confidence wa* their predominant ex- 
pression, and I still see him, despite the bitterness 
of his earlier dramatic essays, happy at living, 
and easy as to the future, cashing the joys and 
the glory he had so well deserved. 

A. Makmoxtil. 
(ToteooatuiiMd.] 
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THE LONDON" SACRED HARMONIC 

SOCIETY. — ITS 1.11(1! A UV. 
On account of alterations to be nude in Exeter 
Hall, this fine old Oratiiriu Society is obliged to 
move into more narrow quarters. Its concerts 
for the present will be given in St. James's Hall, 
which does not afford accommodation for more 
than 200 choristers. Figaro tells us what is to 
become of iu valuable library, as follows: — 

The question, what is to he done with the library 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society when the Corpora- 
tion of the city of London declined to take charge 
of it, has been solved. Messrs. Novelln, Ewer, and 
Co. have, hi (lie most handsome manner, agreed 
to take care both of the library and the famous 
statue of Handel by Koubillac, and if at any lime 
the Sacred Harmonic Society again has a habita- 
tion of its own, tho goods will of course be restored. 
Sacred Harmonic library is both a large and 
ant one. It contains about 3,000 volumes, 
4SO volumes of which are manuscripts- 
other rare printed works, it contains the 
Missal of 1&27, and that of Katisbnn of 
1518, much of the ecclesiastical music of 1'alea- 
trims, Orlando di Lasso, Willaert, and other writers 
of the Italian and Flemish schools ; the Cantiones 
of Tatlis and Byrd, the Musica Den Sacra of 
Thomas Tomkins ; the very rare and curious sheet 
published by Matthew Locke, containing his com- 
munion service, with the Kyrie set ten different 
times; Lowe's directions for the performance of 
Cathedral Service, and a perfeet set of Barnard's 
Selected Church Music, published in 1611, said to he 
the first collection of English Cathedral music ever 
issued. First, or early editions, in type, of the 
"Psyche "of Matthew Locke, of many of Purcell's 
works, and the operas of Lully and other French 
composers, are also in the library. In specimens 
of madrigals by the great English madrigal writers 
of the 10th and 17th centuries, the Saervd liar 
monic library is peculiarly rich, most of the speci- 
mens being original editions. The song collections 
of John Ptayford and his contemporaries of the 
days of the Commonwealth and Restoration down 
to the time of George I, are also included in the 
collection. The Uhrnry also possesses a large quan- 
tity of music fur the lute and other obsolete instru- 
ments, and particularly the rare " Book of Tabla- 
ture." published in Um.lon by William Borlcy In 
with Ga<]>aro Fiuriiti's " Nobilta di Homa," 
1 In Venice, 167.1, and the " Lautlen Much 
of Wolf Meckel." printed at Strasburg, 1/102, exem- 
plifying the different kinds of tablature for the lute 
in use in F.ngland. Italy, and tiermany respectively. 
Indeed, from the point of view of musical typog- 
raphy, the library is one of the finest in tlie world, 
as it contains specimens of type-printed music pro 
duccd in different countries and at various tiroes 
during a period of upwards of three centuries. In 
the brief account of the library appended by Mr. 
Husk to the catalogue of 1MI2, It is stated that the 
collection includes sjicrimcti* of the beautiful types 
used by the English-Flemish and English printers 
in the sixteenth century, the bold but less finished 
Knglish and the rough Italian types of a succeed 
Ing age, and the rude Herman printing of the last 
century. Since then, large additions have been 
made to the printed portion of the library. Nearly 
400 different English operas and other musical 
pieces, many of them unique, are now in the 
Starter's " Fricsche Lusthuf," pub- 
ia Uttl; a " Bishop's Bible," 
S; ami a collection (by no means com- 
plete) of musical literature and journals. 

It is, however, in the manuscripts that the Sacred 
Harmonic lihrury is the most valuable. It contains 
the vocal score of the " Elijah." mostly in the 
handwriting of the composer; the autograph of 
Auber's " Exhibition " march, autograph "services" 
and other works by tireene, Arnold, Samuel Wes- 
ley, Balef, Henry l'urcell, Blow, Croft. Bnyce, Ante, 
Durante, Clari, Geminiani, and others, for the most 
part never published. Among the manuscripts 
ii also a complete u]H-ra by Joseph Haydn, entitled 
•' Annuls," in fall score, and in lite autograph of 
the composer. This work was, it seems by the 
written by Mr. Husk. 



sent to England by Haydn in fulfillment of an 
engagement entered into by him when in this 
country to furnish an opera for the King's Theatre, 
now Her Majesty's Theatre, in the Haymarkct. 
During the interval between the making uf the 
engagement and the sending the opera, an altera, 
tion had taken place in the management of the 
theatre. On the arrival of the work the new 
manager refused to receive it, and it was conse- 
quently never produced- There is also a curious 
manuscript score of an opera called "The Demon," 
which proves to be an adaption by Sir Henry 
Bishop, Tom Cooke, Hughes, and Corrl, for per- 
formances at Drury Lane, of Meyerbeer's " Robert 



immortal ' 

try and And some leisure time towards the end .if 
the month, that the choruspnrts may be in the 
hands of the chorus-singers as soon as possible. 
And he concludes by begging Mr. Bartholomew 
to give it his best English words, for lie ( Mendel a- 
sohn) feels so much more Interest in this work 
than In any of the others, and he only wishes 
it may so last with him. another letter from Men- 
delssohn accepts the invitation of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society to come over ami conduct " Eli- 
jah" In April, 1847, though he cannot give s 
positive promise. Last of all, in the autographs ia 
letter from Nicolo Zingarclli, dated Naples fHh 



the Devil.' 



Il 



is in the autograph of the adapters. A manuscript 
copy of Carey's " Dragon of Wantley." in the 
autograph of Thomas Barrow, one of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal, is also here. Tlie full score 
of Blow's "A Song on New Year's Day, 1700," in 
the composer's autograph, is likewise here, together 
with ihecorunionplace-book of John Stafford Smith, 
the cuttings from newspaper criticisms collected 
ami pasted in books by John I*arry lietwcen 1834 
and 1848, with manuscript notes by him, and the 
whole of Professor Edward Taylor's unpublished 
lectures. These lectures (which should repay pub- 
lication) comprise discourses on church and dramatic 
music, on Purcell's " Kutg Arthur," on the Italian, 
Flemish, and German schools of music, on Eng 
liah vwal harmony, English vocal part music, and 
on English madrigal-writer*. 

Tlie spec ial autographs in the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society are curiosities, if they have no 
abiding interest. One Is a letter from Franx Aht, 
asking fur a ticket for a Handel Festival. A curious 
letter from Beethoven's brollser Johann, dated 
Vienna, '24th of February, 1K2S, offers the right of 
publication in Great Britain, America, and England, 
of seven of Beethoven compositions (Up. 124 to 130) 
for sale for C40. There are two letters from 
Beethoven, one of them addressed to Herr von 
HoU, apprizing him of his discovery, after Iloli 
liad left his house on the previous evening, of some ( 
mislaid spoons which he had supposed lost, and his j 
subsequent recovery of his equanimity. He invites i 
Hnls to dine with him on the following Sunday, 
when he would give him fuller explanations. By 
the tone of the letter, it is evident that crusty old 
Beethoven hail accused, by implication, his friend 
of stealing the spooiiaj and wishes to remove 
the disagreeable impreision he has created. The 
second letter is dated from Baden, July 10, If lit. 
to Herr Narena, in which he requests his friend to 
return his symphonies in C-minor owl B flat ; his 
oratorio he did not immediately require, and thank- 
ing him for flflv florins. A letter of introduction 
sent by Donizetti to Sir Michael Costa is also 
here. A receipt by Orlando Gil.hons. dnted 2«th 
February, 1017, for XII), a quarter's pension due to 



nly. and ! November, 182!», to Sir Michael Costa, inquiring aa 



to live success of the cantata written by Zingarclli 
for and produced at the Birmingham Musical Fes- 
tival in the preceding October. It is the charge 
of this work that brought Costa to England and, 
as we all know, after failing as a vocalist at thia 
same Birmingham Festival, he remained here to 
become conductor at the King's Theatre, and laid 
the foundation of a fame which has lasted half a 
century. 

THE " MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS." 

Without counting Use ■' extra " cnr.oerts when the 
later quartets uf Beethoven are annually brought 
forward, the season recently closed brought the 
total |wrformanccs to the number of seven hun- 
dred and twelve. Such a scries of concerts, of 
the same character througlsout, and under one 
director, is probably Unique in tint history of mu- 
sic. The programmes alone form an extensive 
library, and must have afforded to thousands tho 
fir-t opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 



;s uf the Krcot cc 
idom through tie 
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Taking i glance at 
\ of two or three sea- 
sketches of llrahms, 



Gcrnsheim, Grieg, Raff, Rubinstein, and others uf 
the modern school; Marcello, Lcclair, Corelli, 
and others of more distant periods; while inter- 
esting notices of Beethoven. Mozart, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn — to say nothing of Bach and Han- 
del - alsmnd in almost every programme. Mr. 
Arthur Chappell has earned the gratitude of mu- 
sicians, as well as an enduring niche In the tem- 
ple of Fame, by his unprecedented achievement. 
It Is unnecessary to write tlie history of lliese 
" Popular Concert*," for an interesting though 
brief account appenrs in tlie second volume (p. 
3.12) of Doctor Grove's "Dictionary of Music 
nnd Musicians," which will. It is hoped, endure 
to inform future ages of tin- doings of tlie present. 

As a generation has |>as*ed away since these 
concerts were established, and Tke. Mivicttt Stttn- 
ilaril was not ihen in existence, our readers will 



Into as one of his Highness' musicians, is mutilated, j »« l perhaps think it is out of place, la-fore cxant- 



only the initial of the signature being preserved. 
There is a letter from Handel dated October, 172.1, 
to Francis C'olman, British envoy at Florence, 
thanking him for negotiating the engagement of 
Senesino, the vocalist; and autograph letters or 
other documents of Attwond, William Ayrton, 
Bishop, Boichlicu, Grvtry, Hummel, Lully, Meyer- 
beer, Paer, Spontini |n-spcrting a performance of 
portions of "La Vestale"), and Weber. A letter 
ilated Paris, November II, 18.W, to Sir Michael 
Costa thanks the great coiwlm tor for the present 
of a Stilton cheese, and compliments him on the 
success uf "Eli." Perhaps the most Important 
manuscripts, are, however, from Mendelssohn, and 



ining the work accomplished, to have placed be- 
fore them a brief account of tlie plan of the ear- 
lier seasons, front contemporary notices and 
|>ersnnal recollections. The Instrumental music 
will alone bo considered, deferring notice of Use. 
artists engaged till a future lime. The vocal 
selections we do not promise to notice. 

Tint only musical journals in ISA9, when the 
" Mondav Popular Concerts " started, were the 
iUawetrf WorM and the Mimrnt Tima; the lot- 
ter not at that time the important and influential 
|«a]*r it now is, being ilevnted chiefly to ihe inter- 
ests of choral societies, does not notice the per- 



particulsrly two having special reference to the formancca till tlie commencement of the sixth 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The first is written in J season. To tho Mwicnl H'oWif, then, we 
English to his librettist, Mr. Bartholomew, and is 
dated May 11, 18W. lie tells Mr. Bartholomew 
that the oratorio for the Birmingham Festival is 
- not the ' Athalia ' nor tin- ' (KdinnV of course, 
but a much greater, and, to him, more important 
work than Imth together. He says it is not yet 
quite finished; but that he writes continually to 
get it finished in time, and that he intends sending 
over the first psrl (the longer of the two it will ' 
have) in the course of tlie next ten or twelve days." 

We now know that the oratorio referred to was the i 1853, of the lost •' popular " is 



go for a description of the early days of this now 
celebrated institution. As stated in Grove's 
" Dictionary," the concerts were originally of a 
truly popular character, tlie " classical series " 
being a continuation of them, and regarded as an 
experiment — the last miscellaneous concert be- 
ing held, February 7, ISM, nnj the first "classi- 
cal " taking plaeeon the Monday following. The 
notice in the Musical World of February 12, 

ing: — " Tho 
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success uf these com-erts is undoubted. Hyper- 
critics may object to them on tin* ground that 
llvey art- calculated to plea*c, not to enlighten ur 
rlcvate the hearers. The directors, we take it, 
have no ulterior object beyond that of jfratify ing 
the general public, an<l thus honestly tilling tlieir 
own junkets. They resign to the Philharmonics, 
to the Iiondnn Musical Society, ami other insti- 
tutions of the kind, the task of instructing through 
the medium of amusement, and only claim credit 
for carrying otit their intentions in perfect fitiw 
these principles. Their aim in to 



For this purpose they invariably engage for each 
concert one or more artists of celebrity. A num.' 
like that of Aratxlla (ioddard, or Sims Reeves, 
i> utlrartion sulEcirnt to fdl the hall. If the hall 
be filled, and the people pleased, tlie captious 
critic becomes a secondary consideration. The 
success the popular concerts hav e achieved is a 
proof uf their necessity. Besides, are wc not to 
have a Mendelssohn selection on Monday?" 
The following extracts from the director 'a adver- 
tisement |Hits a different face iqion the matter: — 
■' In commencing a new scries of entertainments, 
the design of which may be understood by ref- 
erence to the programme of this evening, the 
Direr tors of the Monday Popular Concerts wish 
to endow tlieir undertaking with n more univer- 
sal character than il has hitherto assumed. The 
advantages offered by St. James's Hall, and the 
resources placed at their disposal by the generous 
|»tronagc tiny have experienced, will, il is confi- 
dently hoped, enable them U> carry out their 
plana with success. So rapidly is the taste for 
pure and healthy music spreading through all 
classes of the community, that no enterprixc of 
this kind can hope to prosper for any length of 
time, much less to attain a solid |>crmancticy, 
without taking this great social fact into consid- 
eration." ..." it will be perceived that live pro- 
gramme of this evening's concert is made out 
from compositions, vocal ami instrumental, by one 
muster (Mendelssohn). In its exclusive, applica- 
tion to chamber-music, the cxjieriiucni may claim 
to las regarded as in some measure new ; anil so 
rich is the catalogue of vocal and instrumental 
work- bequeathed to us by liie great composers 
in this s[iecial branch of tlieir art, so marked by 
sterling excellence, and so undeserving of neglect, 
that, backed by tlie suffrage* of the public, the 
Directors of the Monday Popular Concerts ban- 
no doubt whatever of being able to present a sue- 
in variety of attraction." ^ 

The programme of the first concert was re- 
peated, in part, at the five hundredth, January 
1(1, 187J, and will bear a further quotation ; — 
Quintet In 11 Hat. Op. 87, strings; Sonata in V 
minor, Op. 4, pianoforte anil violin ; I'rclude and 
Fugue in C minor, organ; Quartet in D, Op. 44, 
Xo. 1. strings; Tema eon variazioni in D. Op. 17, 
pianoforte and viuloncello : Fugue in 11 Hal (from 
the Magnificat), organ. The organ-pieces were 
omitted in lMIi. From the date of this " Mendels- 
sohn " concert to tlie present day, the *' popular " 
element — in the common acceptation of the 
word — baa disapjseared ; Iml the directors' esti- 
mate of public taste ha* Wen full) justified by 
the support their enterprise has received; and 
•'popular" the concerts still remain. A " Mo- 
xarl " night was given on Moudav, Febru- 
ary 21, IX.ift, and the ilmifil HVM devotes 
a leader tu the subject, from which we quote the 
paragraph The Monday Popular 
at St. James's Hall have taken a turn 
The 

have, at length, condescended to assume for 



— that the public generally is not an 
of dulls, with ear. wholly insensible to 



live influence of divine harmonv. They have con- 
descended to admit just so much, and la-gun to 
act upon the admission extorted from them ' u re- 
hroutof poii- To tlieir surprise, no doubt (if not 
to their satisfaction), the two concerts already 
given, at which nothing but good music was allot- 
ted to either singer or player, proved eminently 
successful. To tlieir astonishmeut, Jierhaps, (if 
not to their satisfaction), the quintets, quartets, 
and sonatas, not only pleased the multitude, but 
were heard with greater attention, and applauded 
with greater enthusiasm, than anything else. In 
short, most probably to 
(if not to tlieir 
• classical ' concerts threw all that hail preceded 
the- ii i into the shade — and this without the aid of 
great names, but solely on account of the musical 
attractions t/uaml »rinf." This is rather cruel, 
after tbe remarks by the critic first quoted. The 
next concert was devoted to Haydn and Weber, 
lleethuveu filled tlie programmes of March 7. 'il, 
and 2* ; tlie Mozart selection Iseing repeated at 
an extra concert, on Wednesday. March !>, The 
original series of six concerts was extended ; liaeh 
J anil Handel being represented April 4 ; Mendels- 
sohn again on tlie lHtli; and an " English " night 
on the following Monday ; tbe season terminating 
with another lteethoven night. May .Kith. As, 
though the directors felt parting to be "such 
sweel sorrow." they announced another extra 
concert for Jnne 27. Wc were present for the 
first time on that occasion, and heard a Sonata, 
bv Dussck, for piano-forte and violin (Op. lilt), 
the themes from which still "luvu.it the car." 

1K.W, and was continued till July •*, 1H€0. The 
arrangements were generally lite same; eve- 
nings being devoted chiefly to one coiiqioM-r. 
There were two " Italian " nights, and one more 
"English" night. April 9, I860 — the last, un- 
happily'. The next .few seasons presented the 
same features — the fourth being prolonged to 
Jul) 20, 1862; two concerts taking place on con- 
secutive evenings, owing to large numbers being 
unable to obtain admission to the director's bene- 
tit. July 7. Tlie fifth season began October 13, 
1*62, with tlie one hundred and third concert 
from the commencement. The seventh season 
■lid nut begin till January 16, 1X63. Morning 
performance*, on the Saturday — now a perma- 
nent feature — were introduced this vear. The 
remaining period is sufficiently familiar, and re- 
quires no particular notice. In another article 
attention will lie directed to the works performed, 
and the nuniUr of com|HO»eia represented.— 
hmd, Mtir. Sttlrtfltirtt. A ug, 7. 



" Adelaide " may be recalled, nnd Mozart's musi- 
cal glorification of Kunstanze. From Florence 
he writes : " Saw an opera here, Romeo anil 
Juliet, written by a dirty little pig called Ikl- 
lini — mind you, I saw it, and tlie Shades of 
Shakespeare did m>t appear to destroy these 
Myrmidons!" When a Roman Music dealer 
was unable to allow him anvthing of Weber, 
Berlioz wrote: "Do what? Sigh ?— Childish. 
Cnash my teeth? -Trivial. Patience ?- Still 
worse. One must concentrate all |>oUou within, 
let nothing evaporate, let it 




THE LETTERS OF BKRUOZ. 
The letter* of Hector Berliox to Humbert Fcr- 
rand prove that the composer's memoir* do not 
tell the whole story. Like other Paris critics, 
Berlioz draw* a sharp line between written and 
-|>oken truth. His letters to Ferrand contain the 
latter. Wliat has so far appeared in Madame 
Juliette Adam's (Lamlwr's) S'omtlle Jtn tic and 
in the .Voir i'rtir l*re.w is indescribable, and 
there i* more to conic, unless Charles I ion nod pre- 
fers not to edit tht rest, Berlioz was haunted by 
the idea that he must be wretched, ever in love, 
and constantly changing. In February, 1H30, a 
few days after he had fallen in love with Harriet 
Similison, while she acted 0/iA.eiVir, he writes : 
"Horrible! Could she but comprehend for one 
moment the poetry and infinity of such love, she 
would rush into my arms and die of my kisses." 

woman, to vilify her name, and to begin another 
affair. Both his love and lib) hatred he inva- 
riably desires lo express by an orchestra and 
chorus of not less than two hundred and fifty 
performer*. By way of contrast, Beetbovcn's 



October. IMS, after lie hail married Harriet, ho 
writes : '• 1 kept my faith in defiance of you all, 
and in) faith has saved me." He hail to borrow 
tliree hundred francs to pay his marriage ex- 
pense* ; but he pretended for unci' to be happy, 
anil when he wanted to please his bride he sang 
to her from tlie same Sgmpknnii Fiinlivliijtie 
which lie hail written to execrate her. She liked 
Auber's music, whereupon Berlioz remarks that 
her taste is nut good, but yet lovely. A few 
weeks before his marriage he abandoned Harriet 
again, and wrote : '- To make this terrible separa- 
tion bearable an unheard-of accident led a poor 
girl of eighteen into my arms. . . If she loves me, 
I shall crush a little love out of my heart and 
imagine that I love her. What a foolish novel '. " 
In I K 1 1 . lie writes : •• They talk of giv ing me 1 lahc- 
neek's place; but tliey would lutve to place him 
in the Conservatory where old Cherubini is 
sl« [dng persistently. When I am old and inca- 
Jiable the management of the Conservatory 
cannot slip away from me." In 1*41 he says": 
" Fram e is getliug duller and duller in musical 
matters; the mure I see uf foreign countries, tho 
less I like Frame. Pardon thi. blasphemy, but 
" art in France is dead, rotting." At Brunswick 
he wa* given a public dinner; a hundred leading 
men were present, he wrote, so you can imagine 
the finding. •' Victor Hugo is raving because he 
is not emjierur. that's, all," lie writes in IHiJ; " I 
am a thorough imperialist. I shall never forget 
that the Emperor has redeemed us from that dirtr 
and lunatic republic. In matters of art, he Is a 
barbarian, but the barbarian is a savior — and 
Nero ww an artist." 

In 1X64 he wrote: "I have heard enchanting 
little Patti a* Martha; as I left I felt like covered 
with fleas, and sent won! lo the dear child that I 
should pardon her singing such platitudes at me, 
but could do no more for her. Fortunately the 
The Last Rose of Summer ' 
with so much poetic simplicitr 
Ihat tlie sweet fragrance is almost enough to 
disinfect the rest of the opera." When Seudo 
of the rfrrsu rtVs lhavx .!/,„«/,. died j„,anc. Ber- 
lioz remarked that his rival and erciiiy had been 
crazy for fifteen j ears- In 11*62, when quite ill, he 
asked innocently : " Must we suffer all tlds be- 
cause we have adored the beautiful for a life- 
time? Very likely." lu May, 1X54. he wrote: 
" A part of our little musical circle is mourning: 
so am I : the n-«t is merry because Meyerbeer 
i« dead." In 1*33 he wrote of himself ; one day 
good, quiet, pensive, poetic ; the next day siek, 
annoyed, dogfish, malicious like a thousand 
devils, ami ready to spil out life wen- there not 
prospects, of some possible intoxication, friends, 
music and curiosity. My life is a novel in bIiioIi 
1 take much interest." This he wrote in his 

h hi > m i !■ ght have « rin. r ~. n :)„■ eve 

• if bis death. Hi* life Is a sensational novel a la 
Zola, bill he never read it, he never understooil 
it, and it never did him any good. Like Byron, 
he thought it bliss to look extremely unhappy. 
He warned to l.c sick with Chateaubriandi«in, 
Werihcri.m. Shell, yism. Byroni.m — with all the 
most civilized products of the century that usrally 
sicken him whom they need not in the least concern. 
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WHAT LACK WE YET? 

of Boston has • certain pride 



may t*., that U attached to oar city only by so 
many miles of telegraph wire can never become 
it musical focua, 

How arc wc to get an orchestra of our own, 
for that is what we need ■' 

Br paying for iL Nothing more or leas. But 
how ? Aye, there's the rub t 

It in rery evident that we cannot look to the 
general concert-going public merely. An orches- 
tral fond can only be raised by appealing to 
individual munificence; by large subscriptions 
and donations. An orchestra is too expensive a 
machine to be purely self-supporting ; it cannot, 
especially in the beginning, live on " gate-money." 
Still less can it be established and founded upon 
the mere hope of possible " gate-money." It 
must rest upon % foundation, in every sense of 
the terra. 

The question is : Can our moneyed men, our 
merchant princes and millionaires, be gut to give 
their money, and give it freely for this object? 
Welt they have given before now to other artistic 
objects not more worthy than this one. Take 
for instance, the Art Museum. 

It is not necessary for a rich man, inclined to 
he munificent, to have an individual sympathy 
with the object of his donation. He needs only 
to be satisfied of its worthiness, its utility, and 
above all things that it is something tangible. 
He very naturally wishes you to show him some 
tangible and permanent equivalent for his expendi- 
ture ; in other words to get his money's worth. 
He knows the value of his money better than 
any one else, and is not willing to see it wasted 
on chimeras. It is a mistake to think that be 
has a prejudice against music ; look at the great 
I he gave his money readily enough for 



But on the oilier hand, look at the Harvard 
Musical Association. This most excellent society 
has never been able to la> hands on any moncr 
that did not come from the annual assessment of 



Our good to' 
in what is called (esthetic culture. If wc do not 
all plume ourselves upon being artists, we at least 
have an idea that we are something rather hart 
tigue as intelligent art-patrons. We are not, as a 
rule, a close-fisted people, and although we do not 
claim to being more munificent than our neighbors, 
we have been brought up to fancy that when we 
give our thousands or hundreds of thousands to 
establish, or enrich any art institution, we may 
possibly do so a thought more intelligently than 
thev. Be this as it may, wc certainly have this 
in common with other American cities, that so 
soon as we are thoroughly persuaded that we 
really want a good thing, the means of getting it 

that is, the money — comes quite easily, almost 

of itself, at it were. 

Thus, we wanted a large music-hall, well situ- 
ated, architecturally fine, and of good acoustic 
|tropertics- No sooner said than done ; the Music 
Hall was built. 

We wanted a large and expensive organ, and 
we got one which leaves no thing to be desired, 
either in point of size or expensivencss. 

We wanted an art museum, and we have it. 
Wc had only to assure ourselves of the reality 
of our want, and to assure our moneyed fellow- 
eitixens of its reasonableness, and the dollars 
poured in as fast as we could desire. 

Now wc have another very crying want, and it 
is rather odd, by the way, that just this want has 
been so long in formulating Itself In Boston, of 
all cities in the Union, — 1« iro 
One would have said that, if 
thing in an artistic way, she was musical; not- 
withstanding the noble array of Boston names 
which are famous in the annals of Painting and its members, or from its Symphony Concerts. It 
Sculpture, our chief sesthetic pride has been that has not been the recipient of large donations, 
we are — almost par BBtBwc* — the musical city Why ? Because the Harvard Musical Association 
of the United States. Yet we neither have, nor has stood in the public mind as the represcntati 
ever have had, an established orchestra. or a merely abstract idea, of a certain musical 

Remember : an orchestra is not merely a large tendency. Its object has been to raise the stnnd- 
or small body of musicians playing together at art! of musical taste, to preserve, as far as might 
this or that concert after a few preliminary be, the purity of musical tradition, to present 
rehearsals. It is a body of musicians who play 
and rehearse together from one end of the season 
to the other. Its members do not play various 
stringed and wind instruments in as various 
military bands and theatres or ballroom orches- 
tras, and meet together en matte only when some 
graud concert is to be given, to be dispersed 
again after the concert- In a real orchestra the 
members play together all the time, every week 
and every day. 

Wc have fur years had most excellent material 
for an orchestra at easy command, although this 
material Is yearly growing smaller, and more diffl- 
eult to concentrate; but we have never had a 
real orchestra. 

The reason? An orchestra costs money, a 
great deal of money. But this is not the whole 
reason, neither is it an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of our having one. 

One tiling is certain : without a standard 
orchestra we shall die out of the musical world. 
Bostou has already fallen behind New York and 
Cincinnati as a musical centre, simply and solely 
for want of an orchestra ; anil, if tilings go on in 
the sam* course, we s'lall swn sink to the level 
of the mere musical provincialism of Baltimore 
or Portland. An orchestra is the musical fneus 
of a city; it is idle to say that we can have Mr. 
Thomas's admirable and admirably drills*] body 
of players whenever we want it. Admitting that 

how superb it 



of waltzes and potpouris, or to the rendering of 
Beethoven symphonies, it Is still there, with its 
powers and energies unimpaired, a never-failing 
stand-by in all emergencies, a centre of musical 
/orce. Let it play quadrilles in a beer-garden for 
six nights in the week, on the seventh it is ready 
for symphonies and overtures. 

It is unquestionably to this objert that our rich 
fellnw-citiicns should nuw give their money. U 
the Harvard Musical Association comes forward 
and asks for donations, and large ones too. for 
we think that it will nut be disap- 
deed should be better trusted to 
pend money Intelligently for this object than it ? 
Only, if it does ask it, let it assure ever)- one it 
asks that the orchestra itself is to be the main and 
only object ; that everything shall be done to keep 
up the orchestra when it is once organised ; that 
it shall be made as self-supporting as possible, 
and that its existence shall not be sacrificed to the 
fighting out of any special principle. If it lias to 
live by playing "popular" music, it can still live 
for playing the very highest music. So lung as 
it really exists it can do anything. W. F. A 



the public with finely constructed programmes. 
True, its desire has been to found an orchestra, 
but it has never had the means of setting to work. 
How much money does any one sup|iose would 
have been given by individual capitalists to a 
society fur the Improvement of artistic taste in 



But if 



painting and sculpture? 
a great deal of : 



Not much, surely. But 
igl en to found an art 



Now an orchestra is something tangible. Wnen 
once formed, it has a eor|xireal existence, and has 
at least the possibility of permanency. Ask a 
man to give his money to found an orchestra, 
and you can show him some tangible equivalent 
for his giving something that, wliethrr he be 
musical or not, he can feel sure is more solid than 
smoke, and which can make him realize the fact 
that he lias been in truth a public benefactor. 

When the Harvard Musical Association estab- 
lished its symphony concerts, one cannot help 
feeling that it began at the wrong end. It said: 
" We want concerts of good music." It should 
have said : u We want an orchestra that can play 
any music." The sytnphuny concerts are a great 
ileal that is good, and very little that is bad, but 
they have the fault of hovering in mid-air; they 
rest on nothing solid. Take awav the fifty musi- 
cians who play on the Music Hall platform, and 
they fall to the ground at once. But an organ 
ized orchestra is something solid; no matter to 
what uses it may be put — whether to the playing 



MUSICAL ADVERTISING. 
Time was when musicians were hired lackers 
in great men's households ; now tbey are not only 
their own masters, but are, in appearance at least, 
masters of a good many people beside themselves. 
The arts are making fortune, as the French say. 
Musicians — composers and performers — are 
now kings and princes in comparison to what 
they used to be; yet their kingship rests upon 
very singular foundations. One would think that 
if any man were king over men " by the gTace of 
(tod," that man was the heaven-Inspired com 
if we look a little curiously into the 
id that his mastery is far more of 
sort, and that his reputation — in 
his title to office — rests, to a gnat 
more or less universal suffrage. It 
Is difficult to find a musician who is nut, to a 
greater or less degree, a party leader or a promi- 
nent (HU-ty adherent. It is to the strength and 
enterprise of his constituents that he owes much 
of his own material strength. 

An artist now-o-days is not only a man who 
makes money, but one out of whom a great deal 
of money can be made. In all communities where 
the ballot-box plays a part in political machinery, 
a man wins the suffrages of his constituents, not 
so much as a mark of personal esteem and admi- 
ration, but because his constituents believe him to 
be at once more willing and competent to further 
their own interests than any one else. 

Just so a large proportion of the loud admirers 
of certain composers and performers are men 
who are anxious to mako money out of 
Most of us remember that great patriotic 
sion from Boston to Bunker Hill, on June 17, 
1R76. At first sight it looked like a pure expres- 
sion of veneration of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion and of renewed fraternity between North 
and South, shaking hand* over the bloody chasm. 
But upon closer examination it was found that a 
good half of that brilliant procession was nothing 
more than a gorgeous phantasmagnry of bakers', 
brewers' and shoemakers' advertisements. One- 
half of our fellow-citizens shouted praises to the 
Spirit of '7S, while the other 
tiseracnts all over her wings. 

A prominent composer of to-day may in 
himself to be an srsthetic world-power, and tbe 
recipient of the unrestrained homage of men, 
while he is in reality looked upon by many in the 
crowd tncrelv as a succo ssful advertising medium, 
fie is covered all over with flaming placard*. It 
would be well, in one sense, if 
with a strip of paper pastel 

the inscription •• Stick no bills ! ' 
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There an- many music*] journal* in Germany, 
and each one extols a particular composer. Every 
new work be produce* is declared to be epoch- 
making. The > world stands astonished at thi* 
enormous ijuanlily of epoch-making compositions, 
until it find* out that the musical journal which 
proclaims these works as divine is edited by the 
very firm that publishes them. Hine illa—jubila- 
lionrt .' 

Doe* the composer imagine that these lauda- 
tory article* show that the writers appreciate his 
genius at it* full value ? Perhaps be may ; but 
tbey really *how that the writer* appreciate at it* 
full value bi* power of advertising their publUh- 
ing-house. Business i< business. But this adver- 

i», that if you look for sound criticism on contem- 
porary rau.ic in Germany, you mint not look for 
it in the musical press, but in the larger daily 

""nlut are nine pianist* out of ten, to-day, but 
advertisement* of pianoforte manufac- 
k>u*c*? Of course it is dinned into your 
ears that So-and-so is the greatest living pianist, 
but even that consoling announcement is made 
ary to the alt-important fact that he plays 
i the Such-and-*ueh pianoforte. And yet it I* 
hinted that $c-and-*o, in spite of hi* being the 
greatest lit ing performer, could not earn his bread 
and butter without allowing himself to be used a* 
a show-card. 

Kings and princes ? Nol Musicians, from being 
rich men's hired lackeys, arc fast becoming tbe 
servant* of ingenious sjieculators. They wear 
crowns made of newspaper and adorned with 
gaudy job-print. It is only years and years after 
their death that they are placed upon ideal throne*, 
works have had time to prove their 
is, a* «aint» in the Roman Church 
I only after their relics have worked 
indisputable miracle*. W. F. A. 

MR. MASON IN JAPAN. 

Toato, Je.lv II, IfsW. 

Jon* S. Pwight, Esq: — 

Omr Sir, — It I recollect rightly, you arc one of 
the trustees of the rerklos' Institute for the Blind. 
My object in writing you is to obtain specimens of 
printed mu*ic for the blind, also of all elementary 
instructions in music. They have an institution for 
the blind here on a small scale, not supported by 
.the government. While I am here I desire to do 
what I can for them. I have a* a pupil a blind 
man, who is the best performer and teacher of the 
Cota, their harp of thirteen strings, in Japan. 

Their most scholarly musician* seem to have no 
■dentine knowledge of harmony. 1 have seven of 
the court musicians, all young men, as pupils in 
singing and harmony. Our simplest ideas of har- 
mony seem to open a new world to them for the 
study of mu*ic. My work thu* far ha* been in the 
two Government Normal schools and in the train- 
ing school connected with thero. So I have had 
about live hundred boys and girl*, corresponding in 
their age* to our primary and grammar schools, to 
work with. I can say that my sun-ess for the lime 
and under the circumstances (lr*a than four months 
and knowing but little of the language) ha* been 
the best I ever experienced. 

I will not speak of my special work In tbe schools, 
but will briefly mention some of the most important 
tiling* which A met with, and how I manage to 
get over the diflcultie* which come in my path, 
I found that their two scales. In which the Cota 
was tuned, contained each live sounds, one in F- 
I 7th omitted, and F-mlnor. 



• • i* it i» i* 



I 1 a a t a * 

This is the key and scale in which tbey mostly 
sing. I enclose a melody of one of their most 
cheerful songs, a New Year's song, sung by every- 
body high and low, men, women and children, all 
cr the empire. It has twelve verses, one for each 
month in the year. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 



Of the i 



In the absence of an established operatic season, such 
as New York has enjoyed the but two yearn, Boston 
will during the coming month* enjoy a series of short 
visits from nearly a doten different organisations tor 
the presentation of Italian, French and English grand 
opera, a* well a* opera comique and opera bouffe. The 
list of companies expected during the season Include* 
tbe " Boston Ideal," Manager Mapleaon'a, the Htra- 
kosch and Hew and Emma Abbott English, lb* Gil- 
bert and Sullivan company, with the new and un- 
named work of those notable worker*, the Aimee and 
golden* opera bouffe, the De Beauplan and Gran 
French, the Roosev.lt English, Maho'. " Boccacck.. 1 ' 
the Bijou, the Flora E. Barry company, and an organ- 
isation for Italian opera, headed by Big Tagllapletra, 
now being formed. The "Ideal" company will open 
at the Burton Theatre late iu the season and present 
•"The Finite*," "Chime* of Normandy," "Bohemian 
Girl," in addition to their farmer repertoire, with Mary 
Bee be, Marie Stone, Adelaide Phillips, and Messrs. M. 
W. Whitney, W. 11. MacDonald, Tom Karl, W. H. 
Fessenden, H. C. Baniabee snd George W. Frothlng- 
ham as the leading soloist*. The Maplesoa company 
come to the Boston Theatre Dee. 27, for two week*, 
and will, undoubted:*, make the entresol Mist Ger»- 
tcr the leading event, and Boilo's 11 Menitofele » and 
'■ Klenai" the novelties of the season. The 8tr»ko*ch 
and He** English Opera Company open at the Globe 
Thealre Nov. IS, for a single »*ch. producing llrst III 
America Boito'e " Mefi.totele" with fame M-vrle Koie 
ns Margherita The Emma Abbott English company 
come to the Globe Theatre dnring the latter part of the 
and, with a rmiertolre including " Romeo and 
"Lover. Hlgrtmaire," "Merry ~ 



Thl* I* a favortt* way of ending their song*. If 
the Cota be tuned In F-major, the above cannot be 
played. 

In the Girls' Normal School, which is 
by her Majesty, the Empress, the court 
taught thi* kind of tinging, while I was trying to 
teach in our wale. I found ii very difficult lo get 
the young ladles to sing 3 and 4 and 7 and 8, and 
mentioned the fact to the authorities upon the dif- 
ferent *cale». They then wished lo know which I 
thought was the true acalc. I replied that I had 
not come to Japan to decide matters of that kind, 
but suggested that, as they had a first-class Prate*, 
sor of Physics in the University, I had no doubt that 
he could decide tbe mailer upon acientiflc princi- 
ples. They seemed to jump at that suggestion, and 
arranged thai Professor Mendenliall should be 
invited to give a course of lectures upon the sub- 
ject of sound, especially Illustrating tbe mnsical 
scale, and the harmonic relation of sounds; which 
he did in three lectures. 

Profenor M . having all the apparatus for this 
purpose, was entirely successful in his demonstra- 
tions. The result was that It decided the whole 
matter: III. that their scale had not even been sub- 
mitted to scientific treatment ; (2), that tbey had not 
the idea of the harmonic relation of 
in theif system. At these lectures they 
look good care to have all the Japanese musicians 
of note in the capital invited, including the court 
musician*. A large number attended. From this 
time I had my hands full. The musicians come to 
me to learn about our scale and about harmony. 

A commission was appointed by the educational 
department, to decide ( 1 ), as to the scale ; |S), a* to 
nomenclature ; (3), at to the poetry to be furnithed 
me to set lo music for all grades of schools. This 
commission consist* of three of their literary men, 
and one blind mutirian, the Cot* player, whom I 
have mentioned, Mr. Isawa. and my self, including 
my interpreter. We have met three time* a week 
and spend about three hour* each time. The first 
hour i» taken up by my giving a course of lessons 
based on our system of music and in our notation. 
They copy all my exercises from the blackboard, 
and then go to work with their songs or word* for 




Wire* of 



1-over-. Pllerlnune," 
a* lu novelties, will 

h opera. Bevoiid the fact that the 
Gilbert and Bolliran will be first pre- 
city at the Gkibe Theatre, nothing is 



By the above you may get tome idea a* to wbat 
I am trying to da Every thing teems to proceed 
with an excellent spirit, and I feel very much 
encouraged in every respect, for I feel that. If I do 
not progress very far, we are working in the right 
direction ; and I feel that you would approve our 
course. Yours truly, L, W. Mxsox. 



position, 
we '.corn from the same 



The opening concert* lo be given by tbe Handel and 
Haydn Society will serve sa the leading event* in the 
dedicatory week of the rebuilt I rem mi Temple, a per- 
formance of ■• Tbe Messiah " being announced forth* 
evening of Monday, Oct. 11. and one of "Elijah" on 
the evening of Wednesday. Oct. 111. Mis* Lillian Bailey 
make* her entree to the Boston concert hall on the 
former occasion, ringing the soprano Wile. The other 
•ololst* will be Mis* Euiilv Winant, contralto, William 
J. Winch, leuor, and Mr. M. W. Whitnev, has*. For 
the " Elijah " the *olol*U have not been foil v decided 
upon, but Messrs. John Winch sad Charles K. Adams 
and Miss Emily Wlaanl * ill probably be beaid on that 
occasion. _For tbe tegular season of the socletv there 
nave been plan* made for four performance*,* "The 
Messiah" at Christmas, Motarl'a "Requiem Mass." 
and Beethoven's '-Mount of Olive*," a month later, 
•election* from Bach's '■ Passion Music" at good Fri- 
day. 

The Cecilia Club programme for tbe season Is full 
of attractions, and promise* a far more enjoyable series 
of concert* than have been siren the last few seasons. 
The works to be given by this organisation are can- 
tatas by Bach and Grieg, two motet* bv Beethoven, 
Bcriiox* "Romeo and Juliet," Ltsst's "lHelilocken 
dr* rUraaaburgrr," Beethoven's "Ruins of Athena,'* 
Mendelssohn'* " Lnreley" and Schumann's " Faust," ail 
with full orchestral acrottipanlment, lo which rare array 
of attraction* will be added four unaccompanied psalm* 
of Mendelssohn. It b quite possible that these con- 
cert* will be given in the new l>e moot Temple. 

The absence (In Eoropcl of tbe conductor of the 
Bo visum Club, Mr. George L Osgood, ha* made II Im- 
possible as y et to arrange the season'* programme for 
thl* nrg*iil»atlon. Mr. Osgood will ur>uu**tioii*blv 
briug with him more or let* novelties tor lbs Botklon 
singers on hi* return late thi* month, and the notably 
choice aelcciion* iocluded In the conceit* of this club 
the MM few year* ensure an equally interesting series 
of performance* the coining season. 

The Old Bay Stale course of entertainment* will 

begin on Thursday evening, Sept. IT, with a conceit 
by Mis* Annie Louise Cary and the Temple Quartet 
Glee Club, and subsequent evening* will be filled with 
a rending of " Midsummer Night's Dream" bv Georcs 
Riddle, with *ll of Mendelssohn's music by the PI,T* 
harmonic orchestra; slid concerts bv the Theodora 
Thomas orchestra; Marie Koie ami the IJate in aim coc< 
crrtcompnnv; ihe Ideal opera concert company, con- 
•Mlagofa double quartet of the principals; the Men- 
delssohn quintet club and Lillian Bailey and Geoien 
Henselae] as soloists; the Barn* bee concert companv 
and reading* by Prof. Churchill and Mis* (Jay < an. At 
some of the entertainments Mr. and Mr*. W. 11. Sher. 
wood, pianist*, will appear, and Ulas Fanny Ke]|» K£ 
will also be beard In this coarse, 

First among the miscellaneous concert* of tbo 

season come those announced by Manager Peck for 
the ei coin*, of Oct. * aud H, and the afternoon of Oct. 

ihe b Ten,r4 , eU n arti'"'' l ' e W " hrln 'J- J "" , » * u * 
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UU8IC ABROAD. 

Uianox. Mr. Henry V. Lunn write*, in the JfW 
cat Timet (Aug. 1): 

The riae of new Aaaociatlnnx for the practice an. I 
promotion of uiiwk la a sure indication of the growing 
interest in the art. The Unwlon Musical HseMy, un- 
der dnvtiDiruished patronage, ha* tliw season given a 
concerto! the utmost Interest, and thero ran be oo 
question that aa tola Society appeal* not to thr seits-ral 
public for ' n< • mi. lament, the profnunl object It has 
In view — that of performing hlgb-s-bta* work*, cither 
ancient or modern, ami of any country — a III be car- 
ried out. The llach Society, too, continnr* ita career 
of uarfolneaa, liuder the cniidiictorship of Mr. Otbt 
Uoldscliniidt, anil amongst the Societies in other part* 
of the mrtrnptilia we may mention the Borough of 
Hackney Choral Association (which, since Mr. Kbenerer 
1'riKit ha* aAaumed the condoi-lonship, lia* crown into 
ihe ijrealesl importance), the IUiii|»tca>l Choral 80- 
.-iely, ao ably directed by Uie founder, Mr. WilJem 
Cornell, and the Highbury Philharmonic Society, 
placed under the elficH'Dt conductors liip of I>r. bridge; 

however, desert Ihk the warmest praise 
real, not only in presenting composition* of 
I worth, but in performing new work* whtrb, 

obtain a bearing. 

We think it nay now lie rarely s*W that the antici- 
pated dotsolntion of the Sacred Harmonic S^-irty will 
be aierled. Exeter Hall, It a believed, a Ul undergo 
*m*h extensive alteration* thnt tlie concert* of the -Vi- 
ciety will probably not be Riven there neat season, but 
■he following year It bi Imped that they a ill lie rc*mni-d 
In the old locality , and »e sincerely trust tlmt the con- 
*en*Uvc policy which ha* for to many year* ruled 
auprcme at tbe council* of thin A**ociaiiou wi'.l at least 
be rlighlly relaxed in the future. It la true that the 
work* of one living coniiioscr have annually a phu-e m 
the programme* of Uie concert* ; hot there are many 
other* auxmnt.ly waiting, and the Sarrcd Harmonic 
Society may not only do good to the art. but beiielit ita 
tuuda, li>. »dailuliig Uielr claim to a neailng. Tlie 
till* »ea*on have been u,uile up U> the u*ual 



— ItoTAt. Noauti Cuucon ma tiik iluxi*. 
The Musical H'or/u* (July 17J *ay*: — 

Some very interesting proceedings in connection 
with Ibi* college, took place at tbe Crystal 1'alaee 
on Saturday la*t, but before noticing theni in detail. 
It may be well to date precisely the object* of Uie 
Institution and tbe mean* by which they are at- 
tained. According to the lint issued report of the 
energetic 1'riiu .ipal, Mr K J. Campbell, a mlsconcvp- 
tlon exists on this 'Hal point, It being often supposed 
that the College it an academy of music and noth- 
ing more, consequently that, aa in an academy uf 
music, only person* with special gifl» can be re- 
wired, it* field of operation* i* a rettritte<l one. 
But, in reality, the charity c«i»t. specially a* a 
normal school for the training of blind teacher*, 
and generally a* a place where blind pcrssiri* are 
fitted, by thorough physical, mental, and artistic 
development, for the ta*k of naming their own liv- 
ing. It* door* are open, therefore, to all afflicted 
with lo** of sight, and it* mi**ion appeal* to a 
um>vr*al sympathy with thorn whom hard fate 
ha* deprived of a preciou* »eiue. The in»lructi<m 
afforded at the college i* carried on in four depart 
menu. >'ir*t come* thul of general education 
next, that of *|ieclal training fur teacher'* work ; 
next, that of tike Kietice and practice of music ; and 
last, that of pianoforte tuning In addition, par- 
ticular regard I* paid to such physical exercise* 
as tend to encourage confidence and independence, 
even skating on ice or concrete being part of the 
regular course. But while lite charily thus seek* 
lo render the widest possible service to blind person*, 
ita Usefulness Is, pVrhap*. more apparent in the 
department of iimi-h titan in any other. >'or some 
mysterious reason. lo*a uf sight is often partially 
compensated by susceptibility to the influence of 
music, ami skill in the practice of the art. It 
follows that a blind school anywhere must be, in a 
[wrticular «vn»c, a school of music. 'Hie Koyal 
Normal College i* such a school, ami it* "Annual 
l'ri«e Festival" on .Saturday last was, with entires 
propriety, a inu*ical demonstration. The latest iv- 
port contain* some interesting fact* illustrative of 
tlie good already done in preparing pupil*, mu*ical 
and other, for the work of life-. We read of an ex- 
achular " *ucce**fully engaged in the coal trade at 
Belfast:" of another who emigrated to Canada, 
and i* doing well a* a pianoforte tuner; nf two 
other* who have e*i*bli«hcd themselves a* music 
publishers, etc., in lilnsgow ; of ilinv young ladies 
whsi are employed under the School lisslrd for 
Isondon at gtKid salaries; of a youth who i* earning 
hi* bread a* an organist ; of two young ladie*, still 



connected with the college, who are more than self- 
supporting; ur I -i on to the number of forty lis c 
out of dfty-rtsc whom the college ha* sent forth 
Into the world. The percentage of nimwn »* a 
high one, and it it impossible to read tin- detail* 
given in the report without pleasure- 
But the high. *! value of those detail* Ilea in tbe 
testimony they give a* to tlie thoroiighiM-M uf the 
training imparted by Mr. Camptwll and hi* assistant*. 
Blind persons compete at enormous disadvantage 
with those who can sec, and to equalize their condi- 
tion* in any tolerable im-a*ure, the education of Un- 
wind must be a* painstaking and as thorough a* 
possible. This necessity is amply revngnixed at the 
Normal College, for proof of wliich take the depart 
merit of music. Not only do tlie pupil* receive the 
ordinary instruction, but the professor* uf the piano- ■ 
forte | Mr. Harts igson). and of the organ (Mr. Hop- 
kins), give weekly recitals throughout the year, at I 
which claMlcal composition* are systematically ana- 1 
lysed unit performed. In twelve months Ol.'i differ- 
cut pieces were thus brought to the knowledge of I 
the pupils by Mr. Hartvigmm Nor is this all. Thai 
young people are tin lutein s rcqulrvd to give reci T 
tali frvim tune to time. A weekly rehearsal of the 
music under study take* place, and by fre-qucnt at 
tendane« at the Crystal Palace concerts the high- 1 
est form* of creative and executive art are made : 
familiar. 

As a result of so much thorouglinet* we find the 
examiner* in music dwelling with emphasis tljxin 
the attainment* of the scholar*. Tliey tell us of a 
lad who played Bach's organ fugue in B-tninor j 
" excellently, ' anal gave an account of it* ennttrue- ' 
tion, after having had the copy " only a few day*." i 
We rend also, of a young lady. Miss Amelia Cainp- 
belt, who could play by itself alone any one of the | 
four" voices "in Bach'* C major fugui — an achieve- 
ment nothing short of wonderful under the circum- 
stance*. The examiner* (Mr»*r«i. Mauntand Staincr) 
say further: " Kegunling the principle* on which 
the various teachers seem to develop the reproduc- 
tive power* of mvisK iil art of their sightless pupils, 
frequent and searching questions put lo the latter, 
snnM-tiiiH's at the cost of Interrupting their pcrfunu 
am-e, placed the fact beyond a doubt that they are 
made a* familiar with the notation ami the practical 
detail* of the composition* thev perfonti a* if they 
had not the sad experience and heavy labor of gain- 
ing infivrmation under the lU priiatiott of one of the 
mint important ' dour* of the mind.'" Better 
testimony to success than thi* could neither be 
given nor desired. 

According to tbe balance sheet issued last Septem- 
ber, Ihe financial state of tlie charity is gooo, the 
exec** of receipt* over expenditure for the nine 
months then ending being. tl,.1W. Thi*, however, 
is due to a self sacrificing economy wliich may be 
i n ,,-'1-. -I »h,n stall that t!i- 1 ml .-i if il,.- 
eduratlonal department during that period wa* but 
X'1,1^18, while the expenses of management amnuntesl 
t6 no more than tllO. A charity so administered 
shollhl, by preference, be helped, and we need 
scarcely »ay tnat further assistance in this particular 
cas* would meet with thankful acknowledgment. 
The proiH-rty of thv college is moiigagcd to the 
extent of ilS,r«Ni, and Ihe executive committee — 
of whom I^ird Hichurd (jroavcitor, M.P., act* a* 
chairman — have, no doubt, good reason* to say 
that "the annual interest on this sum I* a heavy 
•train upon the income of the college." Thefriend* 
of tbe inxtitution, however, look forwanl to a lime 
when it will be self supporting. There Is room in 
the pre*cnt building for 120 pupil*, and were tlie.e 
forthcoming, "the annual income would, from 
scholarships and fees, cover the expenditure." That 
the empty place* will ssain In- fHh-d we have every 
reuson to hope. The patronage liberally bestowed 
upon the college by member* of the Hoyal Family, 
the influence untiringly exerted in it* favor by 
the pretident, his tiracj the Duke of Westminster, 
K.U, and many other distinguished person*, awl 
the effect inseparable from such proof of good 
work dune us is occasionally given, cannot fail 
to raise the Institution to the plan- it llescrvrsl. 

KxiiiiRivE Srs.rui.Mv A correspondent 

write* to ask ins- the date of the death of Mis* 
Stephen*, who became the Counle** of F>*ex. 
Happily the lady is still alive, and although nearly 
blind, her great age sit* upon her a* lightly a* it 
should upon one who has Ksl a useful and spotless 
life. Katharine Stephen* was Itorn on September 
|H, ITlH.and in IHI>7 she studied music under a for- 
gotten teacher. I-arua. It was during 1*07 and 
; 1*1:1 that she sang under article* to Ibis Lama at 
| Bath, Bristol, and Southampton, and also at the 
: I^indon concert -hall then called the l'aiilbeon. but 
now u»cd as wine and spirit vaults Tlie lady'* 
first appearance in Ixindon, therefore, date* Isuck 
about seventy years. Sixty-eight years ago we 
rind her playing the part of MuuJanr in Artie's 
[ " Artaxrrxr*," and such characters aa CVoro In lb« 



•'Duenna.*' and /V*'/y in the Beggars" Irps-ra." at 
the old Corent tianlen Theatre. SIxly-six year* 
ago she wn* singing at the Ancient Concerts, and 
afterwards at llrury Lane (then a comparatively 
new) Theatre- More than half a century since 
•he declined an engagement at the King's Theatre 
(now Her Majesty'*' to succeed Catalani, and in 
IrtW, after a public career of :!1 year*. Miss Kalhe- 
rine Stephens ltccamc the aeconsl wife of tlu- fifth 
Karl of Flsaex. (In her marriage she of course re- 
tiri-d from the stage. The Karl died in IrcRi with- 
out i*RUe, and hi* wisbtw ha* since re*ided at tli«s 
family mansion in r*at<tn Square. After a public 
can-cr of thirtycine year* the Counte** of Ks»cx 
has enjoyed u n tirement of forty-two years, and i* 
still, lit the advanced age of eighty six, in fair health. 
One of her few contemporaries who set inesl likely 
lo survive her wa* l'lanrhe. who wa*, of course, 
one uf her otds-st f rieml*. — t'itjaro. 

Fi>j»\r\i quote* the following testimony in 

favor of Ixmdon rather than Milan a* the bc*i place 
for atudenta in the art of singing: — 

Slgnor Brecolini i Mr. Jsibn (Tarke. of Bntoklyn V well 

I giving his 



be re, 



„ 



known on the ofieratk stag' 
ex[M-ncDca* of matter* mnsisal iu various parts of 
Europe. Slgnor Broculinl And studied in Italy, and he 
gives a horrible, but by no mean* oier-dra»n. picture 
of the danger* to which young English ami Anierli-an 
girls arc «ubjected ill Mllau : — 

" What showM he expoaed is the exbirtloh pru-tl«ed 
on student* In Italy by the ojMiratic novbiigen. Just 
before the L-omltii'iii'i'tuevit of the season thev would 
come to Milan, visit the dlfferelit professors of 
ainl inftTin them*rlvet* -r»».»rrntiiii; tlmwc pujiiin who <!*■- 
(•in '. Ut ninbr n ilcliat. Tlie privp ■* Iiicli thr dvlniL'.iit-rt 
vtn» to |«*v Mould If fixnl lu^eunaing Eu tli<- .^nuninl of 
miinev » lilrh lif nr <hr roulii -pomiiuiiid. Afu r i»n«' <t 
two niBlim Hi.* man*i:^r *vnU\ liavr th-c *Uis*r h\t>*r*l 
I v thn midivEM'f, -n-<i mnbln-/ ti*-*«* *B t:xm#e for dbv 
lit|-*Mt, vmiUI enixnici' titi'-ttcr di'lit.t:iiit« w tiu h.id more 
MHy, [M'rtui^v*. Tli»* vhi'l*? •ynU-ni wiu» »*.>niisri:t-Ni 
ill. «!it.»rtnn rhi] nb.ir*c. Ladv r-todenU, 11.fi* 



...... 



weft' Ifli 

kiww of <wn» .*n«i 
rcfiisfil to m-» v iv i 
».r..rr hi* cnrriitui 
ntfiiidinte in front of tin 1 Ud 
Ihff* oVIork In trie uioruibi; ' 

Siiriwr rtrwoltoi tM'xt diwi 
viuiUi;.'* *>t f-tiidv in l^ondou " 

"I *h..iiM Jtd.lwatl yniins 
don. The only ad.*MUiz« to 
o|ijfortunity for ititdvlikj, .Hid 



Uie Kixi»miiy Itnliiin nobility. Arid I 
In which nn Amcrii nu Indy Itaviti-' 
i-nlU from % lUrr.n, thr lntu<r w^kiUI 
whU-h wtw wrU Ur>.>« n. U. t* kept 
»f tW U.U> rwKUlic* tiU two or 



•»*.*d the relative ndv.an-* 
tm Hair, ileiuud: — 
W'Ot.lr to utodv In I^.D- 
i*> fiinnd to Italy i» th« 
jiractiftDj, ills** lar ire. 
In Isondon you can iwv thr ni,r>t ttnachen in ••ry 

l.r;.l: . ■ i :: 'l'i>Tv if, ',-r n ■-, i'n i U**. 

cult and Willlnm Shnk an?. *nd nlwi Mndnmr t vdhr, 
r.m' of tli* 1 mnut »iis.-ci'«*fid lejichrni of fiMiutle roif« in 
I>-ndun. M*oy of the If iv hem irYe eonne> to«l with 
ftrj.drm.ew. hut' (K.i nil, Tlie Rnyal .Wjtdrmy and th« 
I>m.l..u Arndi'mv are under the mnnAifeme.it of j.ro- 
foM«>ni, and furni«h ft (.\-temm»r And Uton»i)ch *ro«ir»>e 
of limtriu-lion. The Soutti K-'Ti»«tivt«-ri Tnilninit School 
In nndPI tlie direalorship of Snlli>an, Ihe rmti|K>*er, 
and b* thr- rurxvlnt jiet of royalty. All tlu- mti.cir*Jil 
orrhr?«trAl wdo r.Uyrm are ■.otine*-ted with the As..d- 
emi*'*. J«.i*ei'h Hariihr, the well kn^wn comirnter And 
conductor, ia |.rofe*n-.r of nuwir At Kton. Ptof (>Atria 
la connected with the Ko.aI Ae.vlrniv OiiUide the 
acai.emlew thrre are al*. prof*. \Whvfttl, 1.1 < aM, and 
Sir John* Henedirt, who arc all i-minent iu their pro- 

ft'f»*00." 

fSknor Brrrnllnl haii by no mewna exhntmted the lint 
of auiKilii r.rofeaK.ni in London, and, indeed, oiw of 

Smith, iumI niimerotijothen*, he hiw not mvaltMHieil hi 
all. The tunic of Pmfew-.r iH-ncti, Uw, I do r..< rt-<v]- 
lect, while Sir JuIiuh BenMicI tlo*w not tcn^ h utii-in-;. 
In rv-nM to the cort of tuition In London land tin lite- 
urva, which nrn onrrrrt, may he i|Uiited for Use bent-tit 
of provincial and forrtjrn atadenui, .Signor Bnx».!iiii 
a»T«: — 

"The iMvt t*acbrr* ihAree from li>». to £\ per le*Min 
It In ciiatomary In London to take fumi»hvd apati- 
tnenta, which can be had for from 1«V. to 'JUn. (»er week. 
M«-a> will be funiHsed at one * Npnitihrnta at any 
h^.ur, or ca,n be |-nxiire«l at a neighi-inni; cafe. Out* 
u, | mi;, i i.oifi rtatdi nn [* r I'm- L* 

more than the a«xomui«»daticsiiH will art in Italy ," 
Sij^iur Hrot.-oHnl IlkrwiM- dntniUn few of the many 
mualcal |H»rforw«ncea of all w.rta whn*h tlie aliulent 
can enjor. and which will Interest and in*trnrt him, 
and with a brief ikiUh of Ida o*u caruer, hi» lntereat- 
tiiK (>«f«rr roncliidea. 

Gehwant. Tbe vaiaiM po*t of nrganiat at St. 
Thomaa CfaUfftAj of Ltlprig. h*» been inferred oil 
l*ruf Carl Piulti. 

— Tlie went repetition of the perforrnanee* , 
in « hronolojricnl aucciaaioti. of thv whole of Mo- 
rart'a i>pera» at the Imperial (rpiraat Vienna haa 
pruveil, ur* in January hut, a mokt torn pi etc luctcw. 
Among the vwaliata aiu-cially mgafred for the 
m cydm m 9i reprw ntatioM wire Mine*, l'auline 
I*ULrt. MarinniK- llrandt, I*riKha»ka t ui 
I'roaka. 
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SONNETS. 

TO A* ASTIST. — J. H. 



What If I lion -1 urn , alight me, pw rn« by 

In hhug hty aUeoee, O Lboa proud ilud granst f 
Where eometime* meekly on thy path 1 stand. 
And, with Tain patleueu and a Hrr*t algh, 
Pray humbly thsl on mf might Kg ht thin* aye, — 
If. like a pilgrim from some foreign lawt, 
I gasol upon Iby door irltb weary band. 
And never hear a friendly rolee reply I — 
The f-.-t.le heart may bleed, bit while thoo lUIl 
Art dealhleaa true t« tby immortal gnal, 
At.il g .idly purposes thy spirit Wl. — 
Vnrhllled, uwhsnged, unrlagglng. my fining soul 
Soaring triumphant o'er loch petty 111, 
Shall follow thee froen dlatast pole to pole, 
tl. 

Ah no. ah no ! 1 was deeelred I — In rain 
Tb. daring murage and the dauntlea* aong ; 
The night la weary and the way la loug; 
The aou.1, grown feeble, fain la beneath the rtraln 
o! erhlng U.LI, while from the foutita of pain 
The heart drawt tK.uiiahment, and waxee strong. 
Hark t» Ita rore the purple life-dmce. throng, 
Ami mi It full . ! Bushing power again. 
— Aye, f r.lni tby |>ath shall my dumb pn 
fBtil a unite ihall kindle In thine eye 
Kor me alone, stilt with n oolreleea ery 
I'll knork upon tby door, (ill thou ahelt head 
From thy high aute. arel draw uie gently nigh, 
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8n AHT STIM-SK 



RICHARD WAGNER. 
..... In approaching the twentieth period ot 
our hUtory. the last into which we have 
thought it necessary to anfadivldo it, we find 
o«r*dve* brought face to fat e with a master 
whose earnest devotion to the cause of Art 
entitles hU opinions to a more than ordinary 
measure of respectful consideration. We 
have, it U true, expressed our intention of 
avoiding, a* far as may be, the invidious task 
of rriliriiing the productions of living authors, 
from a firm conviction that the time for fairly 
and dispassionately considering the extent of 
their influence upon the progress of Art hits 
not yet arrived ; but in this esse no choice is 
left to u«. The theories of Richard Wagner 
have already bed no loudly proclaimed and 
so freely discussed, hi* work, have been so 
fiercely attacked by one class of critics, anil 
so extravagantly praised by another, that it 
ia no longer possible to ignore either their 
present significance, their connection with the 
hUtory of the pa»t, or their probable effect 
upon the future. We therefore propose to 
conclude our rapid sketch of the changes 
which the opera haa undergone since ita new 
birth in the opening years of the seventeenth 
century, by reviewing, as briefly as the nature 
of the case will permit, the peculiarities of the 
phase through w hich it is uow passing, and thus 
enabling our readers to form their own opinion 
as to ita relation to, or points of divergence 
from, the schools we have already attempted 
to describe. 



(rrom lha article ^OraaA." by^W. 8. Rooter Ho, in 



Wagner's contemplated regeneration of the 
lyric drama, aa he himself explains it. de- 
mands changes fur more significant than the 
mere adoption of a new style ; changes which 
can only be met by the creation of an entirely 
new Ideal — a conception so different from 
any proposed since the time of (Jluck, that 
the experience of a hundred years is utterly 
valueless as a guide to its ehilxiratinn, except, 
indeed, as affording examples of the faults 
to be avoided. Rejecting the very name of 
opera as inapplicable — which it certainly is 
— to this new conception, he contents him- 
self with the simple title of drama. The 
drama, he tells us, depends, for the perfection 
of its expre»sioii. U|iou the union of lnietry 
with music, scenery, and action. Whenever 
one of these means of effect is neglected for 
the sake of giving undue prominence to an- 
other, the result is an anomalous production 
which will not bear the tc*l of critii-jil analysis. 
If we are to accept him as our oracle, we 
must believe that, hitherto, composers, one 
and all, have erred in making the music of 
the drama the first consideration, anil sacrific- 
ing all others to it. That they have weakened 
rhetorical delivery, for the sake of pleasing 
the ear by rhythmic melodies which cannot 
co-exist with just dramatic expression. That 
they have impeded the action of the piece, by 
the introduction of movements constructed up- 
on a regular plan, which, whether good or not 
in a sonata, is wholly out of place in a musical 
drama. That they have kept the stage wait- 
ing, in order that they might give a favorite 
singer the opportunity of executing passages 
entirely out of character with the scene it was 
his duty to interpret. In place of such 
rhythmic melodic, such symmetrically-con- 
structed movements, and such brilliant pas- 
sage* of execution, Wagner substitutes a 
species of song, which holds a place midway 
between true recitative and true melody — a 
kind of mezzo rttitatiro, to which he gives the 
name of " melos." This he supports by a rich 
and varied orchestral accompaniment, de- 
signed to form, as it were, the background 
to his picture, to enforce the expression of 
the words by appropriate instrumental effects, 
and to individualize the various members of 
the drnmalit ptrion* by assigning a. special 
combination of harmonics, or a welt-defined 
leit-motif, to each. The management of this 
accom|>animent is incontestable' bis strong- 
est point. No man now* living possesses a 
of his command over the resources of 
the orchestra. The originality of his com- 
binations is as startling as their effect is varied 
and beautiful, lie can make them express 
whatever he feels to be needful f or the effect 
f the scenes he is treating; and he fnipirntly 
docs so with such complete success, that his 
meaning would Ise |>erfc4-tJy intelligible even 
were the voice part cancelled. His " melos," 
thus supported, adds power and expression to 
the |M>etical text, and furnishes us with a very 
high type of purely declamatory music — 
the only music he considers admissible into 
the "drama," except in an incidental form: 
while the infinite variety of orchestral color- 
ng he is able to impart to it deprives it. to 
of the intolerably 



monotonous effect it would certainly he made 
to prtsluee by an inferior composer. 

That he has selected this style from con- 
viction that it is more exactly adapted to the 
desired purpose than any other, and not from 
any natural inability to produce rhythmic 
melody, is certain ; for his earlier operas 
clearly show him to 1st' a more than ordinarily 
accomplished mehslist in the best sense of 
the term. " Mit (iewitter mill Slurm ails fer- 
iiein Mccr." "Trnft ihr das Schilf im Meere 
an," and "Stouemuinn ! lass die Wacht!" 
in Drr ftirgeitiie Hollander, would alone prove 
this, had he never written anything else. 
His principles, however, were but very faintly 
perceptible in tier fiieaende Hollander. We 
find them more clearly enounced in Ttinn- 
nuttier, more strongly still in Lohengrin and 
IWfwaM and Isolde ; but they only attain 
their complete development in his last great 
drama, tier Hint/ det SiMitityrn, a so-called 
" Tetralogy." consisting of four divisions, each 
long enough to form a complete work, and 
res|Mi-tively named, " Das Khcingold." " Die 
Walkiire," "Siegfried," and "Gbttcrdiim- 
nierung." From this quadripartite concep- 
tion the aria in all ' its forms is strictly 
banished, ami music is made throughout the 
handmaid of the libretto, and not its mistress. 
The correlation existing between the two is 
so intensely close, that we may well believe 
it could never have lasen satisfactorily carried 
out, hail not the poetical text Ix-cn furnished 
by the composer himself. Wagner evidently 
takes this view of the matter, for he haa 
written the libretti as well as the music of all 
his later o|s-ras ; and it is evident that, where 
this arrangement is possible — that is to say 
where the dramatist is great, anil equally 
great, both as a poet, and a musician — it 
must of necessity leail to higher results than, 
any which are attainable when the work is 
divides] l>elween two men of genius, who. how- 
ever closely their ideas may be in accordance, 
can never think exactly alike. In the "Te- 
tralogy," the subject selected, and carried on 
throughoulthefourgrand divisions of the work, 
is founded upon certain Teutonic myths, which 
it is scarcely possible for two great writers 
— a word-poet and a tone-poet — to contem- 
plate from exactly the same point of view : 
the advantage, therefore, is immeasurable, 
when one mind, of great and varied attain- 
ments, am arrange the whole. Wagner in- 
clines to the idea that myths of this description 
furnish the Iscst if not the only subjects on 
which the musical drama can be founded, 
though both Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde 
are founded upon Keltic legends. Hut, ir. 
this he would, perhaps, lay down no very 
strict law ; for the Teutonic myth could 
scarcely appeal very strongly to the Imagina- 
tion of an English audience, and, to a French 
one, the Nihelungenlitd would be utterly 
unintelligible. 

The force of our remarks will be beat 
understood by those who have enjoyed an 
opisirtunity of hearing Wagner's works per- 
formed in his own way ; but a mere perosal- 
of the score will illustrate them with suffi- 
cient clearness to answer all practical par- 
poses. In cither case, the student 
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fail to tie struck by the undoubted originality 
of the style : but, is the general conception a 
new one? Assuredly not. It is the fullest 
possible development of the Ideal which was 
proposed, in the year 1 f!O0, at the house of 
Giovanni llardi. in Florence. Wagner looks 
back to Greek tragedy us the highest avail- 
able authority on the subject. So did Kiiiuo 
cini. Wagner condemns rhythmic melody as 
altogether opposed to dramatic truth. So did 
Peri. Wagner keep* his instrumental per- 
formers out of sight, in order that he may 
the better rarry out the illusions of the drama. 
So did Kmilio .lei Cavaliere. and Peri after 
him. Waguer uses all the orchestral resources 
at his command, for the pur|iose of enforcing 
his dramatic meaning. So, iu loOT. did 
Moiitevcrdc. The only difference is, that 
Montevcrde hail but a rude untutored band 
to work with, w hile Wagner baa a magnificent 
orchestra, fortified by the ex|terience of two 
hundred ami eighty years. It was not to be 
wondered at that Mouteverde's style of recita- 
tive grew wearisome, or that, when the power 
of introducing orchestral coloring was so very 
small, Alessaudro Scarlatti endeavored to in- 
crease the interest and beauty of his works 
by the introduction of measured melody and 

time these well-intentioned improvement* at- 
tracted t.ai much attention, and weakened the 
true power of the drama. Then Gluck arose, 
and resolutely reformed the abuse — but for 
the time only. No one can say that his 
principles have been fully carried out by later 
composers — that loo many operas of the 
present day, in more schools than one. are 
not grievously lowered iu tone by the perni- 
cious habit of introducing irrelevant, if not 
positively flippant tunes, in situations where 
they are altogether out of place. Against 
these abuses Wagner has waged implacable 
war; and, in so doing, he ha* merited the 
thanks of all who have the true interests of 
the lyric drama at heart: for the evils which 
he has made it the business of his life to 
eradicate are no light ones, and he has entered 
upon his task with no faltering hand. Only 
while giving him all due honor for what he 
has done, let us not wrong cither himself or 
his cause by prtttendiiig to give him more 
than his due. He has called our attention, 
not, as some will have it, to a new creation, 
but to a necessary reform. He has nothing 
to tell us that Gluck has not already said ; 
1 Gluck said nothing that has not already 
i said by Peri. The reformation, so far as 
recitative, declamation, and melody are con- 
cerned, b. nothing more than a return to the 
first principle* laid down at the Conte di 
Vcrnio's reunion. It briuga us therefore 
in advance of the position that 
tile less than three centuries 
ago. 

These, however, are not the only points con- 
cerning which it is necessary to call the reader's 
attention to the strange analogy existing be- 
tween the new school of the nineteenth century 
and that which flourished in the seventeenth. 
The disciples of Peri and Carcini cut aside, 
vexatious hindrances, the restrictions 
I upon them by the law* of 



hare done the 
: ami striving, tike montevcrde, to in- 
vent Imrmonic combinations hitherto unheard, 
have justified their innovations by the not 
very easily controvertible dictum, "That 
which sounds well must, of necessity, be 
right." Admitting lira force of this argu- 
ment, must not its converse — "That which 
doe* not sound well must, of necessity, lie 
wrong" — he equally true? It seems diffi- 
cult to dispute this ; yet our ears are some- 
times very sorely tried. Can any one, for 
instance, really take pleasure in the hideously 
"oul-of-tune" effect of tike following "false- 
relation " from the third act of Der /f l frf l 
HuUiindtr t 




The great danger attendant upon such aber- 
rations as these is that the progression used 
by the master, in a few isolated instances, for 
reasons of his own, is too often mistaken by 
the disciple for a "characteristic of the 
style," and introduced everywhere, usque ad 
nauuam. Should the disciples of the school 
we are considering fall into this pernicious, 
though almost universally prevalent error, its 
result* canuot fail to exercise a most disas- 
trous effect npon the future prospects of the 
drama. We have already said that the value 
of a work of art depend* entirely upon the 
amount of natural truth it emliodiex, whether 
that truth be exhibited in the perfection of 
symmetrical form, as in // Don Giovanni or 
Ae Nottt di Figaro, in power of emotional 
expression, as in La Sonnambuia, Norma, or 
Lucia di Lammermoor, or in purity of har- 
monious concord, as in // Matrimonii) Stgrtto. 
Wagner's strict adherence to dramatic truth 
his writings from those of all 
of the present day. He 
declares himself ready to sacrifice all less 
important considerations for its sake, and 
proves his loyalty by continually doing so. 
No one will venture to assert that the value 
of his own works, strengthened as they are 
by his conscientious adherence to a noble 
principle, is materially diminished by a heter- 
odox resolution, or an occasional exhibition of 
harshness in the harmony of an orchestral 
accompaniment; but should his school, aa a 
school, encourage the use of progression* 
which can be defended upon no natural princi- 
ple whatever, we may be sure that no long 
time will be suffered to elapse before it is 
pushed aside, to make room for the creations 
of a twenty-first period. 



THE LONDON " MONDAY POl'lLAR 
CONCERTS." 
ti. 

Having, in our last, given a short sketch of the 
" Else and Progress " of this Institution, which 
may now fairly claim to be of national interest 
and importance, we purpose entering somewhat 
to the woi 

of iu 




Our readers are probably familiar with the " cata- 
logues " which Mr. Arthur Chappell has issued 
from time to time, containing lists of the works per- 
formed to the various dates. Having a two-fold 
purpose in view, we shall select as our starting, 
point that published at die end of the eighteenth 
season, April, 18*6. The genius of a Gladstone 
can throw the halo of poetry around such a prosaic 
subject as tbe " Budget ; " scarcely h-s« i« required 
uf him who would make a work of art of a " cata- 
logue," even though the subject-matter be the 
divine art itself. We have no such lofty purpose 
in view; but shall be satisfied if we can make our 
survey useful, and perhaps interesting. The last 



programme of the eig 
thu*: — "End of the Five Hundred and Fifty- 
seventh Concert." The number of pieces given, up 
to that period, may be put down i 
as five hundred and fifty — it being 
without examining every programme, to get at the 
exact number ; as detached movement* from the 
Suites of Each and Handel, selection- from the 
■ Lieder oline Worte " of Mendelssohn, and other 
extracts, occur from time to time. The number 
of composers represented is sixty-two. The 
following season — the nineteenth — -consisted of 
thirty-five concerts, and the new works amounted 
to nineteen, and new composers to five. The last 
three seasons show the following results respec- 
tively : — Forty-one concerts, thirty new works, 
nine new names ; forty-one concerts, twenty-two 
works, four names ; thirty-eight concert*, thirty- 
three works, four names — bringing the grand 
totals to seven hundred and twelve concerts, six 
hundred and fifty-four works, 
composers. We beg to draw | 
to this apparently " dry ' 
which will appear I 

Id the course of our investigation we shall fre- 
quently find cause for surprise: and the first is 
afforded by the above figures. Whether In the 
aggregate, or in detail, we invariably find that 
the " concert* " outstrip the " works " in number 
— the first few seasons being a necessary excep- 
tion. The second " surprise " is, tbe small 
number of composers — only eighty-four I Of 
these, thirty are still living; five have died with- 
in the last ten years, leaving less than fifty to 
recall to mind that great army of musicians of the 
past whose work* exist to delight and ejify the 
civilised world. 

To classify the names according to nationality 
would be a pleasing and interesting task. Hut 
our purpose will be better served by dividing them 
into periods — thus affording ready means of com- 
parison as to tbe relative proportions of 
Mr.Chappel 




ancient and modern, that 1 
before his audience*. This classification is i 
difficult, a* 
enter either 

long for the one, and bora too early for the other ; 
still we give our best judgment to the matter, and 
submit the result to our readers. 

Firstly, we will take the " Old Masters," and 
their immediate followers. To avoid wearisome 
repetition, we shall give the names in alpha- 
betical order ; and, excepting the " giants," refer 
to them once only. Antoniotti, and Asioli, are 
each represented by one work only — for the 
name is that of Sebas- 
neration of whose works 
uld form a decent " cala- 
fty-three pieces have been 
work* ; others, selcc* 
ber of performance* 



violoncello. The 
tian Bach, the bare 
that have been given 
logue" in itself. Fi 
presented — some, complete 
ted movements. The num 



amount to one hundred and forty-six. The first 
work given was tbe Organ Fugue in G-minor ; 
the last, tbe sixth " Suite Anglais," in II minor 
Many of his works have been performed several 
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riolin alone, has been played twenty-four times. 
The name of his eldest son. Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, appears in Uie programme* but twice — in 
1870; on the second occasion, his fine " Fantasia 
Draraatica," in C, was given. There were a good 
many "Baehs," as Mr. Chappell is doubtless 
aware. We hop* the future may bring some of 
their works to a hearing. Boceherini is repre- 
sented by eight pieces; two quartets, the re- 
mainder for the violoncello — the favorite sonata 
in A coining in for nineteen performances. Cor- 
elli only appears twice. His Sonata in D, for 
violin, has been given four times ; and the Trio in 
K flat, once only — at the first " Italian " night, 
February I", I860. Pierre Gavinies appears on 
the scene so late as December, 1876, when a 
of his, for violin, was performed. The 
s state, that he made his dtbul at the 
age of fourteen, and played in public when 
seventy-three -soch an "old stager " surely de- 
served a little more notice! Geminiani, who 
passed half his life in England, is limited to a 
sonata and gavotte, both for violoncello — a curious 
tiling about then being that they were performed, 
the one, March 20, 1874, the other, March 10, 
1876 (one on a .Saturday, the other on a Monday). 
Another curious thing is, the different estimate 
of the composer's age. The programme (fallow- 
ing Bnrney, I presume,) gives the year 1666 as 
- that of his birth ; Hawkins (followed by the /far. 
monicort, Mendel's lexicon, and Grove's Diction- 
ary), gives the year 1680, or 14 about." Grove's 
Dictionary states that he died in 1*61 ; the others, 
without exception, give the date, September 1 7, 
1 762. When " doctors " like these disagree, who 
shall decide? Handel, like his great content 
porary, was introduced by a composition for the 
organ — the concerto, No. 6. according Id the 
" No. 3, ac-urding to the notice in 
World. Our readers will recall our 
. of the Bach ami Handel night, April 4, 
1849. There is a great difference in the number 
of works given by theso masters; the last named 
only counting fifteen, and forty-four perform- 
ances. The fifth •' Suite," first collection, is the 
favorite, and has been played fourteen tiroes; 
the Air therefrom, known as the "Harmonious 
Blacksmith " (with how little reason, our columns, 
years ago, gave evidence), once in addition. 
The last work heard was the Sonata in A, for 
violin, performed for the twelfth time, November 
17, 187*. The last four seasons show only five 
performances from Handel — the work just named, 
coming in for four of them. For a nation of 
Handel worshippers this is a sorry record, and 
furnishes another "surprise." Hassc, an illustri- 
ous contemporary, fares much worse, being repre- 
sented by a solitary sonata, and that so late a* 
January, 18*9 — almost a century after his death 
Leclair and Locatelli are represented by two 
works each ;*one from the latter, being a " derange- 
ment" for the violoncello, of a violin sonata. Two 
works, by Manello, for violoncello, have been given 
several times. Nardini only figures once — in 
1878. Purpura, the same — in 1868, 
-but not till 1878. when his 
■own Gavotte with variations, in 
was given. Rust's D-minor Sonata (the only one 
performed,)' has met with better success — not 
allowed to " rust," we are tempted to add — hav- 
ing been brought forward seven times between 
the years 1871 and 1880. Domenico„ Scarlatti, 
another debutant at an "Italian" night (the 
second), has had ten performances devoted to his 
" Har|isichurd Lessons ; " and, after an interreg- 
num of seven years, i. coming again to the front, 
several sonatas having been introduced during 
the last three season.. " Ixt not the Germans," 
says the critic of the Mmictit World, referring to 
the " Italian " nights, " imagine that they are 



And so say we; 



for Ger- 



posers in our mind's eye. Tartini nui 
•three works; but the "Trillodcl Diavolo" has 
been heard twenty-three times at these concerts. 
Veracini, Vitali, and Valrntini, clone oar list of 
names for this period. They number six works 
and twenty-one performances between them. Our 
readers will notice the prc|>onderancc of Italian 
names, and the total absence of English ones — 
of this, the "Old School;" still, with that one 
exception, we must admit that Mr. Chappell has 



dealt Ida-rally with this 



I"' 



i. mI; hat 
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I ed twenty-two composers, and one hundred and 
| ten pieces — " Old Bach " claiming nearly one 
half. For the next few years Mr. Chappell can 
easily find as many more from the same sources. 

in. 

Our second period will embrace the founders 
of the "modern school," and range from Haidu 
to Schumann. Towering high above a race of 
"giants," it is. only natural to expect that Beet- 
hoven should surpass them all in the number of 
works presented in these programmes, and such 
we find to be the case. It wuuld be a much eas- 
ier task to enumerate the works no/ given than 
to mention those performed. No fewer than 
ninety-three works have been presented ; the per- 
formances reaching the enormous total of eight 
hundred and sixty-one I To the complete rrncr- 
toire of the " Monday Popular Concerts " we find 
Beethoven contributing one-seventh — another of 
the " surprises " we hinted at in our last. There 
are so many points of interest in looking over this 
vast array, that we would fain linger over our 
task ; but, space forbidding, a few instances must 
suffice. The first work given was the Quintet in 
C, Op, SS ; the last the " KreuUer " sonata, March 
20, 1880. Sufficient evidence of the popularit) 
of the last-named work is afforded by lite fact 
that it lias been played forty-eight tiroes. The 
Septet in E-flat, Op. 20, comes next in order with 
thirty-four performances. Of this work, a critic 
write* (1828): "As a happy union of musical 
science and beautiful melody, no work of Beet- 
hoven equals his Septet." Eight other works 
appear twenty times and upwards. All the quar- 
tets for strings have been given, with the excep- 
tion of the Grand Fugue, Op. 133 (so numbered 
in Breilkopf tc Hartel's edition) ; the six trios, 
Op. 1 to 97, for pianoforte and strings ; the whole 
of the sonatas fur pianoforte and violin, for 
pianoforte and violoncello; thirty sonatas for 
pianoforte, and much besides. Indeed the diffi- 
culty in finding novelties seems to have been so 
great, that the last four seasons only produce one 
— the variations " Se vuol ballarc," for pianoforte 
and violin. We might ask. Why are none of the 
pianoforte quartets given? Why not perform 
o cc asionally the octet, or sextet for wind, , or the 
sextet for strings and horns? We 
subscribers would be pleased to 
hat 
may be truly 
nificeat; and any city in Germany might be 
challenged to produce its equal. 

We pass on to the next name : that of Cbcru- 
bini, wlio wrote but little chamber-music, of 
which still less is published. He is represented 
by three string quartets, and the pianoforte So- 
nata in H-t! at. tlie total performances numbering 
fourteen. Chopin comes next. He is introduced 
by his Valse in A-tlat, Op. 42, April 8, 1861 ; 
but according to the Miuieai World, that work 
was looked upon as a trifle — along with Schu- 
bert's Impromptu in B-rlal — infringing the sys- 
tematic order of the concerts, and, to the minds 
of many, out of place. He does not appear again 
till June 13, 1864, when die Scherxo, Op. 31, was 

The number of 




works given now reaches twenty-seven, of which 
thirteen have been introduced during the last 
four seasons: a proof that his music is making 
way — the performances numbering fifty-six. The 
favorite work appears to be the Polonaise, Op. 3, 
for pianoforte and violoncello (composed in early 
youtb), which has been given eight times, the 
Schcrico named alsive coming next with six |ser- 
formances. We now reach Clementi, " tlie father 
of all such as handle tlie pianoforte," as was -re- 
marked on the occasion of the "grand dinner " 
given in his lionor in 1828. Aiming hundreds uf 
" pianoforte solo " performances, we might cx|icct 
to find a fair projiortion allotted to the music uf 
Clementi. As a matter of fact we do not find it 
so. Six works and seven renderings are all the 
programmes record. He was represented at each 
"Italian" night (there were three in all during 
I860); at the first, Feb. 27, was played bis 



sonata " Didone abbandonata," which, says tlie 
MH»,cal World, "create the profounde.l impres- 
sion. The sonata is the work of a poet as well 
as a great musician, and sets at naught the idea 
entertained by some modem amateurs, that 
Clementi was a pedant." One work was given 
in I8SI, another in 18««, ami the last in 1877. 
We will only remark that here is another ■ sur- 
prise." I Innizetti was represented at the second 
" Italian " night, by his fourth quartet for strings 
(in 1)), which we arc informed was "heard to 
perfection." Dussek, who follows in our list, is 
fairly well treated, a quintet for pianoforte and 
strings, two string quartets, two sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, and five for pianoforte alone, 
gracing the programmes at intervals; tlie total 
performances numbering thirty-five, of which 
fifteen were devoted to the beautiful sonata men- 
tioned in our first article. Like Clementi, Dussek 
has not been heard since 1877. More', the pity '. 
Ernst had a " benefit " concert, June 6, 1864 (a 
concert of great interest, says the Musical Times), 
when five of his i 

ward, including three numbers of the " I 
Fugitives," written in conjunction with Stephen 
Heller. A string quartet had been given two 
years earlier, with some of the pieces repeated at 
the " benefit," making in all six works and nine- 
teen performances — the " Elegie " coming in for 
eleven. 

At the name of Haydn the mind instinctively 
reverts to quartets; it is no matter of surprise 
that forty-seven o( the eighty-three have already 
found a place in these programmes. 'It would 
cause no displeasure, we venture to predict, if 
Mr. Chi 



I'l 



l'II should think fit to give one at every 
concert each season till the " cycle " was com- 
plete. The performances of the quartets alone 
reach the large number of one hundred and sev- 
enty three. The other works given include six 
trios, a sonata for pianufurte and violin (ar- 
ranged from a quartet), two sonatas, and the 

ing in all fifty-seven works and two I 
six performances. Seven piec< 
"first lime" last season. "Papa" Haydn has 
been well looked after. To Hummel is i 
ten works and twenty-seven |«i 
tern of these belonging to the Septet in I> -minor, 
last heard November 13, 1875, after which date 
the name of Hummel disappears. Krommer, who 
follows, appears only once, December 17, 1861, 
when his string quartet. Op. 24, No. 3, was intro- 
duced. The .Vavtcof World remarks: "Tho 
programme commenced with a quartet by Knstn- 
mer, a composer doubtless new to the majority of 
the audience, and, judging from the specimen 
produced, not likely to become familiar, although 
this same ' Moravian ' composed no less than 
sixty-nine quartets for stringed instruments, be- 
sides a vast quantity of music for the churrh." 
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forty -nine work* ( .elections from (lag l.irdrr o*nr 
H'orfr, Book* 3 u» 8 ban counting as fix), ami 
three hundred *d.1 twenty-one performance.. 
The favorite pieces seem lobe the trim. ; that in 
C-roinor api-caring tw.-nt.vm time*, ami tin- D- 
minor, twenty-three. The splendid quintet iu 
Brlat was K iven Iwenty-fmir time; the Octet, fif- 
teen ; the Sextet (poslhum.Hi*), once only — 
March 16, 18u8. The " Prreiosa " variations 
written by Mendelssohn ami Moschelcs (" impro- 
vised " at the Philharmonic Concert — sec Life of 
Mntckrlf). wore |>crformcd July 6, |n«3. the 
only occasion wlw-n the nanic of tin' latter com- 
poser is mentioned. Molique lias four work" ami 
seven performances. Mozart, wlso comes next, 
has fiftytl.ru-, anil numbers hm hundred and 
scvent.v-ninc pcrforuiani-«-!<. There is a (air dis- 
tribution of pieces in the various departments of 
"chamber-music," the quintet* and quartets, per- 
haps, taking tlie lion". »)iare. TIm clarinet 
quintet comes in for twenty-five performances : 
the Quintet in K-llat. for pianoforte and wind, 
for one ! — a like fate to that of tl.e similar work 
by Beethoven. Of the quartet*, that In C. No. 
6, has been played the uiost froqucDtly ; tactile- 
Baganini and Romberg we class 
composers and virluiai; they have 
iu all : the former, two, and the lat- 
ter, one — each performed once. 

Rossini hat had three of hu i>trin-» quartet* 
performed — one at eaeh of the " Italian nights." 
The Muttrat World says: "Rossini'* quaru-t 
(iu D), an amusing bagatelle, wan (together with 
four others) written at the age of sixteen, and 
published without the consent or knowledge of 
tin- master." We have only heard of live, but of 
one a writer remark" in when Bfltial was 

a w ore of yearn beyond sixteen, that it was then 
about to be publish. -d simultaneously iu Milan 
and London, to see u re the copyright. Sehubert 
■wared the l»onors of ihe programme with S|*ul.r, 
May 16, 1»5!>, when hi, Quartet ... A-minor, Op. 
■i-J, introduced his name to these concert*. He 
has kepi hi, place well, the last novelty hat iug 
MM the Quartet in B-llat. Op, 10*. Riven Janu- 
ary S8, 1*78. Hi> works resell the total of 
tweuty-nine, with one hundred ami M-ycnlv-lwo 
performances, the lovely Trio in Mil counting 
twenty-five, the Quartet in A-u.ii.or, flgjllCBII. 
ami tin- Octet, sixteen. Schumann, wltoM- name 
comes next, exceeds Sehubert in the number of 
pieevs, but not in lire performances, having forty- 
•ix of the former and one hundred and fifty-six 
of the ratter. The first work that appeared by 
■Schumann was the famous Quintet in K-llat, for 
pianoforte and strings, introduced December 1, 
Inhere is a long notice of the performance 
in the Mtuwid Wnrltt, whirl. since will not allow 
us tor|uot r , and of whieh no extract can Rive the 
"argument" clearly. That the wurk is now 
better undersold is shown by the fact that it has 
reaclH><l its twentieth performance, and appears 
to be classed with tl.e regular "annuals." 

Xow we -come to Spohr, who is down for 
twenty-nine works - tl.e number Riven to Schu- 
bert, with whom he wax introduced. Ui» part 
of Ihe programme opened with the Double guar- 
let iu E-minor, .V* 3, Op. 87 (" This «u a very 
great performance of a Rreal master-piece." .1/m- 
ieai Wortd. .May ill, IK.»). and whirl, has been 
giseu altoRetlR-r seyen time*- The greatest num- 
ber of performances fell to tl.e barcarolle anil 
scherr-o from the "Salon 1 tucttino*," Op. I3i, 
whieh were played twelve times, the h-tal per- 
formances munberiiiR only fifty-s.ne. Stvibelt 
appears but once, Des-emlser 17,1 M>o, w ben his 
sonata in K-rlat, cleilicah-d to Miue. Bona|urte, 
was |m rfiiriuL-'l, We eaunot resist inserting 
muoiIht extract from our much-quoted contem- 
porary and senior : •' The last of the Monday 
l'ojnilar Concerts wan interesting for mure Uiau 



one reason, ami e*pe»-ially for tlie introduction of 

EOOfatabiy neglected." Further un, attention i, 
directed to another sonata. Op. 60, poxwbly with 
the bo)* that it may be introduced — a hope not 
yet realized. Vlotli U repnsente.1 by ihree 
works and six performances. Our next name is 
that of Weber, who, u will be remembered, was 
introduced will. Haydn at tl.e third concert, Feb- 
ruary is, IKJlf. The wyirks then given were tl.e 
Trio in (j-minor, Op. 63, fur pianoforte, flute, and 
violoncello, and three of the I'hamitcr Ducts, Op. 

(on two pianos). To these works we can 
only add six others — the quartet in li-llat, for 
pianoforte ami strings, the four pianoforte sonatas, 
and the sonata lor clarinet and pianoforte ; the 
totul )H-rforinancc* being thirty-six. The last 
name belonging to this |*riod is that of Woclfl, 
who apjn-ars im the scene lK-ccmla-r 5, 1M59, 
with tla-"Nc plus ultra," which has been given 
in all seven times. The only other work intro- 
duced being the Introduction, Fugue, and So- 
nata iu (/-minor. Op. 25. 

Our imrvey of ibis period gives a total of 
iwci.ly-tl.rec cum|Kjscrs, and four hundred and 
forty-eight works. Embracing, as it does, tl.e 
names of Beethoven, Haydn. Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart. S hubert, Schumauu, Spohr, aud Weber, 
few will l«- disposed to cavil at Use enormous 
total — more than half the " catalogue." If there 
were "communist* " in the musii al weirld, Uiey 
u.igl.t clamor for a more espial distribution. 
< iur present object Ijeii.g simply to record the 
work done, we reserve further comment tilt our 
exau.inaliou is cvmipleteii. We might, and do. 
wonder at the omission of names by no means 
unfamiliar to the sitHleut ; we might, on the 
other hunt), have included at lea*!, two English 
names as belonging to this tqioch, but we jirefer 
keeping the "little rhs-k " of native romposers 
for *c|»aratc notice. — Lumlun Mmical Standard. 

GKORCES BIZET.' 

vCc«tctuilisl fmni x*t* 113.) 

A faithful friend ami a devoted comrade, know- 
ing ncitlier envy nor petty jealousy, tieurges 
Bizet, whose generous heart was never found 
wanting, felt delighted at the success nf his fellow- 
cou.|x-titors of the day before and his rivals of 
tl.e morrow. His derated mind and delicate 
sentiments impelled him to encourage those less 
fortunate than himself, , to console 
Fortune had betrayed, and it was in 
.trill that he applauded the triumph of his oom- 
|wtik>rs. 1 have under my eyes several letters 
dated from Koine, in which the young inmate of 
tbe Villa Medici speaks with frank enthusiasm of 
his comrade* and fellow-students, Ouiraud, Tb. 
Dubois, Baladilhc, pupils, as he was, of our 
masters, Halcvy and Thomas and also of myself. 
These unreserved communications, pcut.cd without 
premeditation, with thorough oj>eii-bi*artcslness 
and frccdoui from artistic and literal > affectation, 
are, a* it were, the reflex of his tcuijscrament, so 
vigorous and marked by such individuality. Side 
by side with sincere criticism, free from prejudice 
or disparagement. I find examples of warm en- 
thusiasm and outbursts full of frankness. A few 
extracts will enable the nailer to judge: — 

".Vth JaJTDaXT, 1868, 

" 1 reached Home safely tl.e day Itefore yesterday 
and haslet, tu tend you a lit t U- visiting card- I did 
ti t forget to think of yuu un the 17th ; though far 
away, 1 drank your health and shared with all my 
heart in your family rejoicings. ... 1 was highly 
dtll^bted when informed of the great success of 
I j Mrdt/i* ilali/rt I.hi. Have you hearth 1 1 f car 
your health has not allowed you to do to. At 
for myself, 1 have had a splendid journey ; 1 liave 
seen Lyons, Vienna. Valencia. Orange, Avignon. 

■ Praia U Htmcttnl. 



Sirocs, Aries. Marseilles, Toulon. Nice, Genoa, Pisa, 
l'istoia, Florence, rerugia, Terni, etc As 
re, 1 have lost no lilue. I will soon for 
ward you particulars of the life we lead al the 
Academy of France in Uome . . .'* 

"11th Jxsicakt. t"'*. 
" . . Though I am actually ahseut, my heart 
will 1st all with you. 1 wish you, my dear muster, 
at much tuccrs's this year a. last. . . . T1.it. I 
think, is about ihe most affectionate thing wind, 
can be wished for you and consequently for myself. 
With you, a pupil learns more than the piano; he 
Ih-coii.cs a musician. The further 1 get, the more 
plainly do 1 perceive the large part which belongs 
to you of the little 1 know. Your manner of teach- 
ing suggests to iue a very great deal, which 1 will 
develop at length on my return. Ju*l as you make 
students who are not first-rate play Haydn's earlier 
sonatas, might we not employ for sol-faing, tlw easy 
works of tl.e great masters instead of the A, U, C, 
of M- X . . . whom 1 like very much — and whom 
1 should be deeply grieved to tee at the Institute' 
I am at this moment giving a short course of musi- 
cal instruction to a painter and a sculptor in the 
Academy. 1 make them sol-fa fragments from Ihm 
Juax. U A'wrr, etc. I can assure you they do nut 
complain. Had 1 tbe courage to undertake any- 
tlung educational, 1 would try and turn this idea to 
sums- account ; but 1 am not strong enough, and 1 
am too egotistical. This is not a piece uf pleasantry 
or a jsaradox ; 1 confess it with shame. 1 have not 
much to tell you concerning myself. 1 indulge in 
long and delicious draughts of tbe delight* of Home, 
which at present are superior tu thisse of Capua. 
What a life! And to think that in two years it will 
be ended ! This grieves me ; but 1 shall com.- hack 
here, that 1 swear; perhaps we will come back lis 
gelber. ... I am working very hard now. 1 an. 
finishing a huflu Italian opera, with w hich I am not 
loo dissatisfied, ami I hop.- the Academy will think 
my style exhibit, progress. With Italian words, 
one must do the Italian ; I have not attempted to 
escape this influence. I have made every effort lo 
be intelligible and distinguished ; let us hope I have 
succeed v-d. I shall send for the second year an 
opera of Victor Hugo's, Kttarmtda, ami for the 
third a Symphony. I do not avoid difficulties; 1 
want to teal my ttrength while the public are not 
concerned in the matter. I will not disguise from 
you live fact that I expect to be exposed to a great 
many annoyances on reluming to Pari.. Tbe 1 Prix 
de Home ' are not spoilt, but I have a little will of 
myownwhich will overcome a great many obstacles, 
and it is uu that 1 rely, /'oust will soon U given. 
Tell me what yuu think and t-r ym' ssl It will be a 
master piece, that is certain. Will it be a success I " 

"3d ACQCtT, I860. 
" It it an infinitely long time since I had a talk 
with yo i. 1 should be very angry with myself 
were this the result of forgetfulm-ss or indifference ; 
it is nnlv idleness at tbe worst. To begin wiUi, 1 
worked very hard to finish what I bad lo send, /Am 
I'rx-tfno, a twoact buffo opera. Then 1 1 
travelling and had a splendid trip to tbe ■ 
What a country, n.y dear master, amWhal travel- 
ling companions ! Al Astura, Cicero ; at Cat*- Circe, 
Hunter and his I'lysacs ; at Terraeina, Fra lhavolo 
. . . This is thoroughly Scrihlth, and when I think 
that from Homer to M. Scribe there are only three 
leagues, 1 feel amused. I start to-morrow for 
Naples, and I shall go and spend a few hours will. 
Tiberius and Nero. This is a step it. the wrong 
direction, you will remark, bnl Virgil and Horace 
will console me for the t) rants. I am busy on the 
work 1 hare to send. It is a grand Symphony on 
Camuens' Lu»iudr. 1 liave just despatched ray 
scene-plot to a friend. If he can put it into verse, 
I shall feel encouraged in my design. But let me 
speak a little about you. ... I must congratulate 
you <sn your success al the Institute, for I knuw 
better than any one else how largely you contribute 
to the education of llioae who are lucky enough lo 
paas through yonr hands. I am delighted at tsui- 
raud's getting the prite; he is a real musician; 1 
hope 1st will console me a little fur the small 
sympathy existing between poo' X. . . . and my- 
self. 1 am really not very fortunate with my muai- 
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cal comrade*. Dubola, also, ha* had a good year, 
for he carried ofl the organ-prize, did not he' 
i'aladilbc inuil be enchanted. . . . Jule* Cohen like- 
wise ha* achieved a floe success at the Thi<itrr 
Francais- . . ." 

" 17th Jxauxar. 1*00 
"... It ia with regret that I »ee the end of my itay 
in Italy approaching. Shall I hare pi.de during 
the three year* sufficient progress to take the place 
I wish to occupy in musical art ? That I* some- 
thing which I dare not yet liopc. ... 1 wanted 
a long time ago to write a symplstmy on Camocus' 
Luxiudr ; 1 made a plan of the work and then 1 had 
tu And a poet. 1 put my hand tin a certain D. . . , 
a Frenchman, very learned hut destitute of taste. 
1 am obliged to re-write a portion of hi* poetry , 
which i* not an amusing prucew. especially a* I per- 
crire with terror that my line, an- infinitely .uperior 
to hi* ... I am expecting (iuiraud from day to 
day. 1 shall experience all the more pleasure in 
•ecing him, because 1 hate not spoken to an intelli- 
gent musician for two year*. My colleague X. . . . 
it pretentious and wearying. . . . Our musical con- 
versations alway* end by irritating me. He talks 
to me about Donizetti and Fetca, and I answer 



" ItfJlh July, 1MXX 
•' So then I am at length about to leave 
When ihall I tee it again I It is the true home of 
artists . . . The class I* distinguishing itself ami 
among your toy* are some of the right stuff fur 
' Prix de Koine,' such aa Flatot, Diemer, I-avignac, 
etc. I was sorry to hear of poor Goria* death. . . . 
What ia there new in musical Pah* < There are 
no matter-piece*, are there I Revival*, and what 
revival* • Ridiculous old vaudevilles adapted to 
music still more ridiculous. I have a horror of the 
little • muMckcl • of Motiaigny. Philidor, Nicolo. and 
Co. ; lo the deuce with all the people, who saw in 
our Bublime art merely an innocent amusement fur 
Um* ear. Stupidity will alway* find numerous 
worshipper*; 1 do not complain, however, and 1 
assure you I should experience great pleasure at 
by none save persona of pure 
1 do not care much for the popularity 
to which men now-a-daya sacrifice honor, genius and 



On becoming a composer, and one of our moat 
highly endowed master* of dramatic ami sym- 
|d>onic art, Georges Bizet continued to be a skil- 
ful virtuoso, an intrepid reader, and 
accompanist. Ilia execution, always 
brilliant, had acquired an amplitude of 
new, a variety of expression and gradations which 
imparted to it an inimitable charm when lie per- 
formed hi* orchestral transcriptions and especially 
his vneal piece*, UEeUe du chantrur Uttlien, nllr- 
jminrf, el fratifau, a collection of one hundred and 
fifty specimen*, transcribed for the piano and con- 
stituting an admirable preface to Thalberg's work, 
f.'A rltiu chant applique au piano, Bizet excelled 
in the art of modulating sound and of rendering 
it fluid under the pressure, delicate or intense, of 
his lingers. Isike a consummate virtuoso as he 
was, be possessed the secret of causing the mel- 
ody to stand well out in the light while leaving it 
the envelope of a transparent harmony, the undu- 
lated or cadenced rhythm of which was identified 
with the recitative portion. The auditor submitted 
unresistingly tu the seduction of the |ierforroer's 
suave and persuasive touch, similar to the — so. U> 
say — magnetic charm of Gounod, when ho sings 
his adorable melodies and for the voice substitute* 
a genuine echo of 

Among the works 
piano by the author of 

tf« /Win, six 



jly compare with Uie col- 
lection of Sungt wilkottt Words, by Mendelssohn, 
was also moat nearly related, a* regards 
to Robert Schumann. His Caawr faniat- 
dedirated to me, is characterized by the 
Ok of the old 

It tat 



in it* detail* and finish — an epic ride through 
the world of spirits The Th'tm<- varie in the 
chromatic ,tyle, dedicated to Ste|die« Heller, U a 
composition written with a master's hand. H is 
Impossible to carry imagination and ingenuity to 
a higher pitch. Some of the variations are ex- 
quisitely charmiug and elegant. The self-imposed 
necessity of adhering to the chromatic style is 
productive, however, of a few dissonances; but 
tliese shadows bring out all the more strongly the 
real beauties of the picture. We must mention, 
furthermore, some delicious little infantine piece* 
for four hands, nnd the Scherzo of Saint-Suens' 
Concerto iu G-minor, transcribed with very great 
skill as a pianoforte solo. The beautiful scores, 
too, of Miynun aud Hnmtvi found in the future 
jwH't of rVirmcN a conscientious translator, full of 
tact and delica<-y. It is nut our purjiosc to givc 
a c<um|dete catalogue of the varied labors of the 
young master wlio has been suittchc-d from out 
adiuiratiuti, aud we will content ourselves with 
naming his fine collection of melodies, so full of 
such charming iudiv iduality , of such delicate aud 
iienelrating emotion. Among so many rare gems, 
we will point tu L'HAiam Aratt, which Mine. 
Bataille interprets like a great artist — a master- 
piece of sentiment which she complete* by putting 
into it the sorrowful accent of regret and of ten- 
derness in*c|>arablc from the exquisite melody. 
The orchestra] pieces and the choruses written 
for /.' A rlt$irnne were highly appreciated by ama- 
teur* of taste and the dilettunte portion of the 
public. The tliorougldy picturesque local color- 
ing, the true and expressive sentiment of the sym- 
phonic pieces interpolated in Alphonsc Handel's 
moving melodrama were praised witliouL restric- 
tion by the musical critics, happy to encourage 
the young master's novel tendencies, furmrn 
was the brilliant consecration of the transforma- 
tion of Bizet's style, aud his most splendid day's 
march on the ascending road to the ideal of which 
we had caught glimpse* in his former works. The 
comtMiser had at length effected an alliance be- 
tween ingenious, brilliant orchestration and vocal 
melody of light and elegant outline. The equi- 
librium of the harmunic edifice, without being dis- 
turbed, a»«igned U. the »ymplumy a more titan 
usually large space ; tlw more titan ordinary vig- 
orous coloring of the accompaniments ur sym- 
phonic fragments corresponded with the inspired 
flights of the musical poet, without being inju 
riou* to the full and reassuring affirmation of Ids 
return to the healthy tradillous uf dramatic art. 

Curon-n, no matter at what point of view we 
place ourselves t.i judge it, I* a work of high 
value. The inspiration in it is sustained ; the 
warm melody, full of color, U di»tiiigui*hisd by 
expressive sentiment thoroughly suitod to the 
stage ; the different numbers perfectly propor- 
tioned, welt arranged and welt conceived, belong 
without exceptiuu, by the originality of the idi?a* 
and the way in which those ideas are set in a 
light at once expressive and Uinpid, to that nor- 
mal and rational art which is accepted by all, and 
to which we uwe so much strong emotion a* well 
a* ho much sweet and pure enjoyment. Apart 
from its incontestable -melodic value, the music of 
Carmen is scored with really surprising ingenuity. 
It i* no longer the work of a musician of the 
future, rich in hope, but a lasting monument con- 
structed bv a musician sure of hi* effects, master 
of himself', and expressing his thought with the 
certainty of saying what he think* in the form he 
Two symphonic fragment* and an 
with success at 
Populaires conducted by Pasdoloup. 
These instrumental pieces exhibited the com- 
poser's talent in a *|»ocial light. Tbe symphony, 
broadly treated and written with the firm band 
and stylo of a master, exhibited the science of a 

the mo 



resource* of his art. At for Patrie, it it a noble 
specimen of inspiration, vigorous, full of color, 
nnd vibrating with emotion. Among the vocal 
and instrumental piece* written for ISArtSrirnne, 
many also figured in the programmes of the Pa*- 
deloup Concerts. The orchestral Minuet was 
transcribed, with great fidelity of details and 
effect*, by Delabordc. who, like (iuiraud, was one 
of the composer's intimate friends during the later 
years of his life. 

George* Bizet, by virtue of his laborious life, 
so courageously employed, may be held up a* a 
model for young eocu|KMicr*, too yielding either to 
premature discouragement or to the more danger- 
ous seductions of early success. He devoted hi* 
whole existence to searching fur new forms, taking, 
at the same time, religiuu* care nut to stray from 
those grand principles without which, art is no 
longer aught save phantasy. Being a man of pro- 
gressive mind, he underwent the reaction uf the 
numerous transformations and evolution* which 
affect the domain of music. He never lost his 
interest in the novel tendencies of the German 
towards a special expression of dramatic 
t; the descriptive, picturesque, philo- 
»ophi.-al, realistic, and other designs of the Wag- 
nerian group, did not leave him indifferent, but 
he knew how to make an intelligent selection, a. 
they say in the vocabtdary of the other side of 
the Channel. He was Bometiiues beguiled, but 
never assimilate*!. 

And no one wa* less calculated to undergo the 
exclusive influence of an absolute system. Hizet, 
on the contrary, represented Uie French school, 
so profoundly jealous of iu characteristic quali- 
ties, and too personal to allow itself to be taken 
in tow by new prophets. He wo* a "clairvoy- 
ant" in all the force of the term. His straight- 
forward natural good sense, his sound judgment, 
prevented him from going astray after subtle dif- 
ferences. Sometime* finical, he had oti the other 
hand a horror of what was obscure ; his distin- 
guished harmonies go a* far a* labored refinement 
without falling into affectation. Even the para- 
doxes with which he enameled current conversa- 
tion, the way in which he was pleased to parody 
certain air* by Mchul or Boieldicu, ornamenting 
their melodies witli old-fashioned embroidery 
work and re|ictitloiis, was only an exaggeration 
of his "musical straightforwardness" but his 
for the flight, of Verdi or 



only by hi* enthusiasm for tbe really fine pages of 
Wagner or Schumann. He was a man of eclec- 
tic tcmiK-ramcnt, just mind, i 
lion, and an upen sou 
facility of assimilation ; no contemporary artist 
knew less of the petty prejudices of the school, 
and, had death not come to interrupt him in hi* 
work, no one would have been worthier to take a 
well-marked place in the sublime and glorious 
land illuminated by the fraternal equality of 
genius. A. Makxoxtel 

Guam* v. Adalbert von tioldsi hini.it. whose ora- 
torio, " The Seven Cardinal Sins," had drawn the at- 
tention of ticrman connoisseur* to tbe youug com- 
poaer tome time ago. ha* just published the text- 
book of a musical drama entitled " llelianlhus," 
which is said fully to confirm the high opinion 
funned from the preceding wurk of the author's 
exceptional poetical qualifications. 

A fresh contribution to the already most 

voluminous Wagner literature ha* been aditcd by 
that able and indefatigable exponent of the port- 
composer'* music-dramas, Han* vun Wolzogcn, edi- 
tor also of the famous " Bayreutber Matter " The 
new pamphlet ia entitled "Tristan und Isolde, ein 
Leitfailen dutch Sage, Dichtong und Musik." 

A commemorative tablet has been placed in 

the building of tbe elementary school at Hamburg, 
in Austria, where, during the year* 17.17 and 1740, 
Joseph Haydn had been a pupil, receiving there alto 
his first musical instruction. Numerous vocal so- 
the vicinity of 
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THE ORCHESTRA QUESTION. 
We sympathised no fully with the main thought 
wtd purpose of the article in oar lasi Dumber by 
our friend and frequent contributor " W. F. A.", 
(who kindly undertook the task of writing tu 
■ "leader" during out short vacation In the 
country), that we praferred to print it a» it wan, 
referring the few ami perhaps not very essential 
quallScationi that occurred to us. We agress wlili 
him of course (for "we ourselves hare said it" 
many timet) an to the absolute importance of 
having a complete established orchestra in Boston. 
But we bare too much faith in the essential power 
of musk, and in the genuine lore and apprecia- 
tion for the great symphonies which has for forty 
yean existed in this community, to share the 
gloomy apprehension that "without a standard 

orchestra we shall du out of kit vol <rorid." 

We shall always manage to get our feasts of Beet- 
hoven, Mosart, and the rent, as for forty years 
we have done thus far, even should we have to 
rely upon the moat make-ahift orchestras. The 
main thing, after all, is the love of the beat music 
— that is the master compositions, the truest 
inspirations of musical genius — and the pro- 
vision of sufficient opportunities of hearing them 
at least decently well performed. Somehow we 
have always managed to get at the heart of the 
matter, even through performance* open to cri ti- 



lt must b 
a time in the mu.kal hi.tory of 
r or thirty years before we ever beard any- 
thing that could in any sense be called a model 
orchestra, when season after season more of the 
classical works were heard here, and more keenly 
i deeply felt, and talked about with 
n, than hardly any music which is 
beard here now. Because then the appetite was 
fresh and healthful ; it bad not been spoiled by 
incongruous medleys of tilings highly spked and 
indigestible ; the musical stomach was not over- 
loaded, and dyspeptic symptoms had not supex- 
vened. Sore of good meat (good programmes) 
we were leas fastidious about the style in which 
it was served. We gave ourselves up in simple 
good faith to what we had a right to believe to be 
intrinsically good, aad that faith was rewarded 
by the revelation of a new world of wonder and 
of beauty. We listened In an accepting and not 
in a critical spirit; we cared more for the matter 

ble'oung'mind find out Shak^peare for him- 
self ia the moat soiled and badly-printed cheap 
edition, without waiting for the fine type and 
paper, aad the sumptuous binding of our modern 
books? Did we not feel awl love the Filth Sym- 
phony quite as much as any body feels aad loves it 
now, ia those old days of the Odeou (Federal 
Street theatre) when we first 'made acquaintance 
with it through an orchestra which perhaps would 
hardly be tolerated to-day ? 

We say this only in qualification of the gloomy 
hint of "dying out." Of course we desire as 
much as any one that Boston should have ita own 
local orchestra, permanent, in constant practice, 
always in readiness for all worthy musical tasks, 
under the control of some respectable body or 
bodies of enlightened and disinterested frienda of 
music, and kept most religiously out of the hands of 
speculators, advertising agencies and " bureaux." 

We want it, aad we have great faith that it 
can be had. Bat our young friend must consider 
that inch a thing, as a local institution, does not 
existed yet ia any city of 



in no sense a local institution any more than are 
the travelling opera troupes of the Maplesons and 
Ubnanns; moreover it is not permanent, It is con- 
tinually changing, and Ita whole principle of 
unity and continuity resides in the individuality 
of Mr. Thomas. Boston, therefore, is not worse 
off than other cities, except in so far as it is less 
populous and has not the crowd of musical immi- 
grants to draw from that New York lias. 

With our eallaboraleur we arc fully of the 
opinion (we have often expressed it here) that it 
is not at all unreasonable to expect public-spirited 
rkh men of Boston, sooner or later, to do here 
for an orchestra what they have so readily and 
generously done for the Art Museum, for Harvard 
College, and for all the higher agencies of cul- 
ture and enlightenment. It seems as if in the 
very nature of things some such special provi- 
dence must speedily appear. And we agree with 
him in feeling that the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, having for so many years taken the initia- 
tive, and having In live lone and character of its 
membership so good a guaranty of disinterested- 
ness and of a high ideal in its endeavors to pro- 
mote'thc art of music among us, might very fitly, 
and without too much modesty, make a direct 
appeal to wealthy friends of musk, or of culture 
generally, to aid it in building up that permanent, 
efficknt orchestra, which is now felt to be so 
essential to the musical character and progress of 
our city. 

At the same time we cannot admit that the 
Harvard Musical Association, in its Symphony 
Concerts, " began at the wrong end." It began 
at the only end that «H be taken bold of. 
There was no real orchestra existing ; b 




of the . 



in town to 

Was it 
means we 

had, knowing that what deep genuine love of 
such music there was in Boston had sprung from 
the even poorer opportunities of an earlier day, 
and believing that by keeping the sacred flame 
alive, even in a small way, the desire would in- 
crease and extend itself through larger audiences, 
ami the means for its gratification would in time 
come also? Nor do we quite see what is meant 
when the Symphony Concerts are spoken of as 
"hovering in midair," as "resting on nothing 
solid." Is not a banding together of lovers and 
workers for good musk something solid, or might 
it not make itself so? Arc not good programmes 
something solid ? Indeed we think them of prior 
consequence, if there must be priority, to very 
"advanced" conditions of performance. And 
we still believe that " we want concerts of good 
mask" more than we want an orchestra per 
$e. The end is surely greater than the 



Yet we could see how all our 
of a 



ks 

not essentially in 
we have here 

felt called on to express mainly from the fear that 
his ideas, as he expresses them, are open possibly 
to wrong constructions in the minds of others. 

The whok orchestral question is now .open ; 
other solutions will of course be presented ; and 
we trust the theme will be discussed until some 
tangibk, concrete, "solid " plan shall lie agreed 

for support. 

AsiaTBtia OncHSSTSAs One suggestion prompt- 
ed by the great want expressed above, though 
tending only in a partial and subsidiary way to 
meet it, is that of an amateur orchestra which 
might co-operate with our amateur vocal clubs in 
the production of cantatas and other choral works 
composed for an orchestral accompaniment The 
idea seems to correspond in certain features to the 
plan of Mr. Stanford (to 



weeks since I 
church choirs 



of local orchestras connected with 
in England. Mr. S. I. Thorodikc, 



in his annual report as president of the Cecilia 
(which we hope toon to give in full) says : 

Allow me here to offer the suggestion that an 
amateur orchestra would be a valuable and useful 
feature in the musical life of any city large and 
cultivated enough to furnish it. The suggestion ia 
certainly not new. The experiment has often been 
tried with varying success, but with sufficient suc- 
cess^ to warrant its repetition. There it no ressnn 

complete with an orchestral as with a vocal club. 
Admit all that can be said by way of doubt or 
disparagement ; that fair playing implies a greater 
amount of musical capacity and training than fair 
tinging ; that the variety of skill required In an 
orchestra is tenfold that required in a chorus ; that 
the lime needed for private practice and for Joint 
rehearsal by the orchestral player ia double that 
needed by the member of a singing sockly. All 
these are matters of degree ami detail. vYc are 
growing more musical year by year. Amateurs 
now vie with professionals. The time is coining, 
perhaps is close at hand, when it will he as easy lo 
find five good amateur violins or 'celli as to find 
twenty good amateur tenor or hass singprs. When 
that time arrives, a good amateur orchestra is pos- 
sible- And when a good amateur orchestra shall 
exist in any city, the vocal clubs of that city will 
have a fresh encouragement and support. They 
will not nerd paid assistance, but will join hands 
with those who approach the sacred art with the 
same end as themselves, not as a livelihood, but as 
one of the delights and graces of a cultured life. 
Therefore 1 take this opportunity of saying that the 
Cecilia, the Apollo, and the Boylston, ought lo pro- 
mote the formation of any association who will lend 
aid with instruments to what they are trying to do 

With voices. 



MR. 



CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. THE 
RUSSIAN PIANO VIRTUOSO. 



(The line of wonderful pianists who come knocklnc 
at oar doors from Europe, oar after another, everv 
year, seems lo be endless. After all epithets of praise 
havo been exhausted, over and over, new ones have to 
be Invented. We hops the glowing first impressions 
of the enthusiastic friend, who writes us the follow In* 
letter, will be measurably. If not absolutely confirmed 
when we all have a chance to hear.] 

Mt Pxau Ma. Dwioht: 

It it not often that one la permitted to enjoy so 
rare a musical treat as I did this week. Having 
been somewhat exclusively privileged to bear, in 
private, the Russian piano virtuoso, Mr. Constantin 
Sternberg, last Thursday evening, the day follow 
ing his arrival in this city from Germany, I hasten 
to communicate to you a few particulars of the 



In the first place, I n 
that I had read highly laudatory criticisms of Mr. 
Sternberg's playing, published in several German 
and other European musical papers, but I was 
rather egotistically inclined to wait and judge for 
myself as to the pianist's artistic merit. But I 
have heard for myself, and am convinced that 
Mr. Sternberg is a great artist in the fullest sense 
of the word. Not only that, he is a true man, full 
of oobk humanitarian principles, genial, and with- 
out a particle of affectation or pride. This I proved 
by an extended conversation with him. His soul 
and mind are richly stocked with a love of every- 
thing good and admirable in painting, poetry, 
sculpture, literature, as well as his predominant 

art-works of the various nations of the world ia 
surprisingly full. To my mind lie is the ideal artist 
in musk. He is not only a virtuoso, be is a deep- 
thinking and deep-feeling musician. Music in 
America cannot but largely benefit by hit | 



His touch on the piano, and his style of playing, 
are at once massive and sweet, grand and poetical. 
Were I to stop and compare his playing to that of 
Lisst or Rubinstein, I should immediately feel that 
it is Sternberg who is playing, and that with either 
of the three names comparisons would be odious, 
since each possesses his own strong individuality. 
Mr. Sternberg's virtuosity is superb, yet, it is all 
under the powerful control of his rich artistic 
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and delicate, (all of poetical suggestion*, and hia 
force In loud, grand playing ia highly impressive, 
and absolutely artistic. It ia in thia latter attribute 
Clint lie differ* favorably from many of the virtuosos 
of the day who low their artiatic inatinct when 
they soar to the height — a mechanical and in- 
tellectual height, you well know — of their pro- 
digioua virtuosity. In all the multifarious pltaae* 
of hit playing there ttand* proniinrntly out the 
ino(livr-wit, the manly feeling, the noble sentiment, 
of the great artist. 

Ilia repertory ia all-embracing ; it includea, among 
all the old, a rich rein of new piano works by 
modern matter*, of which heii the unique exponent 
It ia hia Mimical miaaion to America to interpret, aa 
he above all othera can interpret, the rich piano 
literature of Ihoae more modern computer* the 
artiatic merit of whoae worka ia dcatincd to make 
them ultimately become classic In tin* selection of 
thcac worka, he haa lsrcn guided by hia own deep 
artiatic inatinct. In addition to thia he ia a noble 
exponent and admirer of the grand old claaaica in 
music, lie ia an original genius of the piano, who 
will ably place before us things which arc not only 
absolutely new, but highly meritorious. 

I picked up a copy of Bach'a " Well-terapcrc<l 
Clavichord " which waa lying near the piano; "Ah 1 ' 
said Mr. Sternberg to nie, in an affectionate tone 
looking at the Bach, "that ia my daily bread." 
Whereupon he aal down at the piano and played 
several of the .fugue* in clear, noble atyle. giving a 
palpable individuality to each melody, and yet mak- 
ing each part aing with the other in artiatic unity 
in such a unique manner that it nude me feel that I 
waa not listening to a mere virtuoso, hut to a great 
artist, lie played several of his own composition 
publialied in Gvrniany. One, a quaint "Gavotte 
which he called a " little piece," but which is an 
artistic gem, pare and original. Hia repertory 
includes several uf Grieg's, Saint Saeus's, and Schar 
wenka'a work*; a concerto of the Utter master 
which ia full of strength- and beauty, and when 
under Mr. Sternberg's hands, in conjunction with 
orchestra, it will have aa effect which might be 
given forth by a combination of two orchestras. 

Of Russian music Sternberg ia Indeed a rare in 
lerpreter. lie foster* a loving admiration for the 
folk-songs of Ids nation. He played one or two 
highly difficult transcriptions of the song* of the 
people, which are masterpiece* of musical com' 
poaition- " The songs of the people," he remarked, 
" come from the heart, not the head, and they are 
never-dying."" Sternberg* maatcrly interpretation 

musical people the world over. II* will make hia 
'.II.' in America at the Academy of Music, in this 
city, on the 7th of October, in association with Mr. 
Carlbcrg's orcheatra. Mr. Carlbcrg'. experience 
in the Interpretation of Kuaaian music will doubtlea* 
make hia orcheatra a valuable aupplement to Mr. 
Sternberg's playing. Altogether there teem* to be 
no doubt of the aacce** of Manager 0. C. Colby '• 



Personally, Mr. .Sternberg ia about the medium 
height, welt built, has a massive Bcetbovenish head, 
strongly-marked features, evidencing well-developed 
character, lie ia twenty -ai x years of age, and is 
possessed of a knowledge of men and thing* far In 
advance of hia year*, lie .poke of hi* acquaint- 
ance in Germany with two of your Boston musicians, 
1'crabo and Mr. Cariyle Fclcrsilra, and 
I upon their welfare in your city. 1 may 
state that just before he sailed foe this country, Mr. 
Sternberg waa offered the directorship of the great 
Russian Corttervatory of Moaic. 

Alway* with bc*t wisbr*, sincerely your*, 

Clausula T. Bcllisjo. 

N.w 



in the beautiful new theatre of the Casino, 
, Tuesday and Thursday, Sept, 2, 7, and 
9, at nonu, to audience* fair in numbers, but vary crit- 
ical and appreciative. 

Mr. Jordan will be remembered in connection with 
the concert* of the Boy'otun Club of your city, in 
which be haa often appeared. Last season he took the 
part of Faust in the master-piece of Berlin, aa given 
by the Oratorio Society of New York under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leopold Ihtmroach. In that work he ap- 
peared six timet, whining high commendation fur lis* 
rendering of the music of the part. 

These recitals were first given near the close of last 
season In Providence At each one the interest 
deepened and the attendance tiicreaaed. The songs 
given were the three seta known aa " The Pretty Maid 
of the Mill," "The Winter Journey," and the "Swan 
Sung*." These Mr. Jordan has arranged in a sort of 
story, giving one set at each rneitaX At the third 
recital, as the "Swan Sung." are fewer In number 
than Die other two sets, he gave ia addition miscella- 
neous songs from Schubert. Schumann, Kublnateln, 
Jenseu, Llsxt, Irani, etc., a 1th a view of illustrat- 
ing the development of German song. This waa a 
happy and very appropriate idea, aa the " Swan 
Songs '' were w ritten by Schubert only a abort time 
before hi* death, whence their title, and really formed 
" tbo beginning of a new era in German song." Tble 
new era found its full development In Schumann and 
Hubert Irani, and haa been still farther Illustrated In 
the compositions of those authors whose name* are 
mentioned above. 

Mr Jordan's renderings, considering tl-c great vari- 
ety and difficulty of the songs, some of which are not 
quite In the best range tor his voice, ware superb. He 
had studied them with great care, and had entered 
very completely Into their spirit and meaning, to that 
he wna able to convey their many -aided moods to Ids 
.vudirace with remarkable success. The audience 
showed their appreciation of his rendering by frequent 
and hearty applause 
Mr. Waif Fries gave us tome very fine 'cello play- 

hi„-, I — 1'^ii'f' ! t< !lit»h 1". >!"! *;iti't> Iiil; Hi cvery 

vt ay. Ills selections were especially appropriate. All 
were very choice vturceoNX and beautifully rendered. 

thetic srwmpantaent whk*1received iu full share of 
appreciation. 

'lite recitals were in every way a splendid success, 
and Mr. Jordan haa every reason to congratulate him- 
self on hia effort. Surely It cannot fall of awakening 
in many who were present a higher appreciation and a 
deeper love for those wonderful songs and, through 
ilieui, for all music of this noble character. 
As Mr. Jordan contemplate* giving these recitals in 
York during the coming sexum 
this Unit any elaborate and detailed 
We are tore that the mere prospect 
unity to become acquainted with these 
gems of song will of Itself awaken a lively Interest 
iu lie -ulijeet, a«»>ig.VI mil*!.* 1 pie A ti 1. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NiwrusT, R. I., Sure. 13. — Lovers uf music In 
N'ssrport have within a few day* enjoyed a rare treat 
la three Schubert Song Recitals, given by Mr. Jolts 
Jordan, of Providence, It 1 , with the assistance of 
Mr. Wulf Fries, 'cello, of Boston, and Mr. James H. 
Wilson, of New York, pianist and accomp 




CnicAOo, Sarr. ia— Your 
silent some time, for musical matter* were at a 
point of rest, and "every body " waa out of town. 
Including the writer. Bat again there i* new life in 
our musical circles, and there is a general awaken- 
ing on all side*, liana for the near future are beini 
developed by our musical societies, and our season 
bids fair to be a brilliant one. There haa been a 
great improvement in the taste of our in luteal public 
in the past few year*, and managers have found out 
by experience, that in order to obtain paying house* 
they mutt furnish entertainment* worthy of Rap- 
port. Tile weak point In laat season waa our want 
of symphony concert* ; for during the entire winter 
only one orchestral work of any importance waa 
played. We have a goodly number of musician*, 
with whom the formation of a fair orchestra would 
be possible i but unfortunately, no plan of organ 
ixation haa yet been made by which a result can be 
olitained. Your cofTespondent haa endeavored, by 
means of his humble influence, and with his pen, to 
bring about some plan of organization, that our city 
might lie blessed with an orchestra worthy of the 

been fruitless We are to have, so I am 
a visit from an orchestra under the leadership of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, some time during the winter. 
It will be delightful, after loch a long time of wait- 
ing, to hear a symphony well given; and there la 
no doubt but that Mr. Thomas will be received with 
when he cornea. Yet the question of a 



home orchestra remains unsettled, and our need 
cannot be supplied by any foreign band that viaita 
us simply to make money. Real development in 
art ia only possible when it rest* upon ture and 
lutiing foundation*. A city should endeavor to 
support whatever add* to iu reputation aa a e 
vated place ; and it la only when an art I 
ha* been created, that real re Snrmcnt in taste ia 
universally possible. Thus I look for our best 
helps toward* musical development to come from 

iUUn the circle of our city. Home talent la alway a 
our own, and Is ever active in usefulness. 

Our vocal societies are hard at work, and we are 
promised a number of One thing*. The Beethoven 
Society wlU honor the birthday of the composer, 
whose name they bear, by giving a concert, in 
which some representative com positions will be 
performed Our Apollo club ha* also a Ine plan 
before It. The culmination of the season is to be 
a large Festival, which will take place mine time 
In the spring. Among the productions of the sum 
mer, was the publication of a book by Mr. W. 8- B. 
Mathews, entitled " How to Understand Moaic." 
The writer ha* given us a book that will be useful 
to a large number of thinking teachers, and also 
instructive to those who are interested in music aa 
an art. Our teacher* thould give more reflection to 
their art, and view it from its grand stand-point, 
that of Its toeauLiig. Intellectual teacher* are an 
honor to the art , and the day ia past when the 
superficial In any 
respect or *upport. 
lion uf thoughtful observation and r 
on the part of any earnest teacher, aa so 
accomplished fur the art. In this connection it 
pleases me to mention that Mr. A. W. Dot in of our 
city has placed in English dress the interesting 
work on "The Art of Singing" by Prof. Feed. 
Sieber. 

The study of the voice la one that ilea at the 
foundation of the muaical art, and aa sach, it 
become* a matter of much moment, and every new 
thought on the subject is of importance. 

Among the new arrival* of the summer cornea 
Mr. Boscovita, the pianist, who intend* to locate 
here. 1 have not heard him play as yet, but I 
understand he will give a public recital next week. 
A* the season advance. I .hall lake pleasure in 
tending my notes to the JoiraatL and endeavor faith- 
fully to transmit word-echoes of our music to the 
East, —for In art our interests are common. 

t c. a b. 

MUSIC ABROAD. 

Banal*, Noawar. The Norwegians have cele- 
brated Ole Bull's death and funeral with great 
solemnity Some of the newspapers, including 



them brought out elaborate eulogies and 1 
B. Bjurnaon left Ganadal, and Edward Grieg, the 
composer, arrived from Hardanger to attend the 
funeral, which tank place at Bergen. The funeral 
was arranged on an elaborate scale, officer* of all 
kinds appearing in full uniform, civilians in black, 
with white necktiea. On the 23d of August, the day 
preceding the funeral, a special perfoi 
place in the Bergen theatre, one of the ■ 
nouncing a poem beginning "Crown hia grave," the 
haven of rest." Then came Nordqnitt'a funeral 
march and the play of " Michel P« rnn," all before 
a full boose. On the 24th. the day of the funeral, 
the steamer " Kong 8verre " took a di.tlngui.hed 
company of ladies and gentlemen to Ole Bull', 
villa, where breakfast waa served 
then entered the concert-room where the 
stood, E. Grieg played on the organ, a ai 
society sang an air, and several addresses were 
The coffin was then taken on board. In the city, a 
procession was formed, led by the Norwegian flag, 
a band of music and singers. Sixteen young ladies, 
with the trophies of Ole Bull, preceded the funeral 
wagon which wa* drawn by four horses. The 
latter wa* followed by Consul John Grieg, who waa 
marshal of the day, and Edward Grieg, who bora 
the golden wreath given 10 Ole Bull in San Fran- 
cisco- All the corporations of the city took part in 
the procession, the band played Chopin's funeral 
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ten thousand persons are supposed to have witnessed 
Ihe grand pageant- Tile drug store d( tin.' Swan, 
Bull'« birthplace, was specially decorated, and hi 

front »r it the pwimikn siupiie.l, the singer. 

rendering a selection. At Uie cemetery the Hi v- 
en-mi Mr. Walnutu made a solemn address in front 
of the grave, and •» followed by Hj..rnaon, F.. 
Grieg ami Bcndixcn. Between the addresses there 
was singing or instrumental music, and finally the 
grave was tilled while the choral " Who known how 
near I am my end " was sung. Ola Bull's orders, 
have ban given to the 
i me account of the widespread 
at hi* burial says: "At the grave the 
poet Hjanutjern Bjornton spoke, and in the whole 
country there «u hardly a village in which theday 
was not solemnized in some way. For Ote Bull vu 
something more than a virtuoso ; he was a character 
in the history of Norway, a power in the national 
life of the country. . . . l'atnotum ... his great 
passion. All the hononi he earned in the world he 
•cot conscientiously home. lie forgave people 
when they aaid that he could not play the violin ; 
I wit he never forgave them when they doubted that 
Norway liad the stuff within henielf to become a 
great country. Ill* patriotism wai fanatical, and hi> 
fanaUci.m often gave rue to very queer freak*. 
But his countrymen, who reaped the beiieuls of all 
he did and all he .aid, ui.dcn.tood him, and the 
country in mourning at hi. burial i> a simple and 
natural expression of gratitude." 



cert* for the benefit of th* sk-k and infirm member, 
among their own lsjdv. bat in 17 At the clergy took Uie 
mutter In hand, ami the subscriptions 'now go to 
widow* .111.1 orphans of the beneficed clergy wilhin 
the three dlc-cvc. Wi.lows get £20 and orphan. ills 
a jcar. This, be it «i|i|, does not arise from the 
"profits " of Ihe Festival, which, nmlcr many years of 
somewhat InrrlUlciit management, form an inappre- 
ciable tnm. indeed, until the aVur.Hl> be reeogiiixcd 
of permitting the cathedral organu* to air hi. ability 
in triennial cnadnetiag, and until fur more adequate 
pcrforninn.es arc given, the nvcipubld fair to do little 
inure than cover tlie bar* expenses. This year the 



who may 



to apply 



Lrjrzin. Ernst Ferdinand Wenr.cl, one of the olil- 
e.t and most hiirldy esteemed professor* lit the Leipzig 
Consrrvatorlum, died on the H4h nit., at the ace of 
seTeuly-lwo. He hud been the inlitnnte friend and 
felk.w-.1u.lont, nnder I'. Wleck. of Robert Schumann, 
and a contributor to the niuair journal founded by the 
latter. Soon after the establishment of the Leipzig 
Conservator) urn in IMIt, nnder the direction of Men- 
delssohn, Weuxel obtained the profoMorship of piano- 
torte-pla) Ing at the new Institution, which poet lie 
filled with great ability to within n few mouths of his 
death. 

— A complete edition. In live volume*, of the lit- 
erary writing, of Franz Liszt i» just now being pub- 
lished by the firm of r.reltkopl and Mattel. 

A medallion purtruit of Robert Schumann. 

which hud recently been secretly removed from the 
memorial erected to the composer at Ij»iprlg, has been 
found in the possession of a young .tudenl of the I'ni- 
verity, whose admiration for the matter has doubtless 
prompted him to commit this cmry act of vandalism. 

ritrpasrLnonr. Under the title of " Festive |<er- 
fomianers of work, by DiisschUirf Music-directors, 
from Mendelssohn b> the present time,'' a musk-al fe»- 
tlval wn» held at the Rhruxli town just named, under 
tlie direction of Julius Tausch ami Ferdinand Hiller. 
Tlie performances were given on the «th anil '.nil ult , 
being intended as a contribution to the Exhibition of 
Art and Industry recently held at Imsseldorf. from I 
an artistic point of view the festival la said to hate 
proved highly satisfactory, whereas. fimiuciiillr, tbe 
result ha* been a deri. it of some r.,(««> marks. Among 
Uie polo [>erformanees. Ilcrr Leopold Aurr'.violin-pl.iv- 

& .^.tsjaM : 1 be pM * ,M "" 1 " uf ^ 

D-minor (Schumann): Oratorio, "St. 
(Mendelssohn K Overture. •' Monye " (Burg- | 
1; " llctn Is-hen .ohied " from Byron'. Hebrew 
.rcheslni (Julius 
Tausehl ; Violin Concerto ( Mendelssohn I ; "Wall- 
falirtslhsl," (or mixed chorus and orvbcstm IF. Hil- 
ler); Frubtingwinchl," for four solo toleea and ori lies- 
tra(F. Hilleri, Symphony, fiauijor, MS. (F. K30ar); 

:); Ave Maria, for alto 
); "Abcndhcd." for 
nl; S-ene, from "Faurt," Part III. 

The Royal 0|w<ra of IW-rlin resumed its tierform- 

ances on the Jtth ult. . with Beethoien's "F"idello.'' 
Trie Imperial opera of Vienna rm|<TK<l Its doors on 
the Util ult.. with the same classW-al master.pieie. 
Schubert's little-known opera " Alfou»o and KiUella" 
will be the flmt novelty to he intrr.lii.-ed by the Utter 
» season ju»t 



and three nr.velu*, (Mr. Parry's " 1-rouietlieiK" Mr. 
Henri Holmes's "I "hrMtnas," and Mr. Lloyd's Servl.-e) 
will be brvuglil forward. The Festival orx-ne.1 ou 
Tueaday mornliii- with Kigali, and in the eienlng a 
icls.ellaneous prov.minr.i-, including Mozart's F^lat 
symphony and Mr. Parry s novelty, waa given in the 
Shire Hall, tin Wednesday mnniliig, Sipteniher H, 
M. nan's /?rjM. »i, Schuhert "« unfinlshnl symphony 
in B-mlnor. and ipear*! /..z.r JlttgmtHt, were given, 
aud in the evening Nr t'*»l was performed, On -Hcp- 
teml.er '.I, the service was to be that of Mr. Lloyd in 
E-flat, «ltl. Omeley's anthem, " threat Is the Ixird." 
nn.l the programme of the |s;rforni!iiK»- was to inrlude 
Uionardo Leo's " Ilixit iJr.minna " In r, Pale«trlua's 
"Staluu Mater." Henry Holmes's " fhristma. I>»v." 
nnd Hes iiioten - Missa .StilemuK lu 1> ; the evening 
including Schumann'* symphony In B-llat and 



dale Bennett'. 



i-rt-are. On Sep- 



tember 10, the morning service wilt Include Hie " ser- 
vice " TallU in 1>, IHorit. and aulhem, (iiblsm * 
suhlia to the Son of IlntM"; Hie 
will be of tile J/essiuA, nnd Ihe Festival will close In 
the evening with the it ir for strings fmin a .uite in 
l> of Rvcb by way of prelude, Tiiltls's music to tlie 
Responses, Etening Sertiee in F. inewlv i-onipo*e.i by 
Mr. C. II. Lloyd, the ctlodral organirt), Mrndeh- 
solirj't "Let all men praise tlie U.nl." from the 
Zooprson./, and the "Hallelujah'* from Beethoven's 
.V..u«( ../ 'sljrra. A new anthem by l»r. Stabler Is ex- 
l»-eted. ■ 



LOCAL ITEMS. 

Tlie event of the present week was the Worcester 
Fi-stlval, which has passoj off successfully, beginning 
on Monday afternoon ami ending last eveuiug with 
Jwhis Jtf.iceuftj,^^. A summary of its oljfiit concerts 
we shall make room for in our neat. 




(ii.oii. i-j.iaa. E-sor.ajcn Tlie Fe.ti.-n] bei;an on 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, with a morning sertiee and a ser- 
mon by the I lean of Worcester. Thiuu' "Three fliolr 
Festlvai. " are supposed to date from 17-4, nlthougb 
the annual meetings really begun aoute yean earlier. 
At tint Uie united cboin very aenaibly gave their oon- 



Bostox. 'Die earliest concerts of im)s>rtaiK« for the 
coming s<'Jimwi are the three announced by Mr. Peck, 
at the Music Hall, for Monday, Oct. I. Friday. Oct. 8, 
and Saturday (matllieel, net «i. In each of theae will 
appear Miss Annie Cury. Ht-rr Wilheimj, the great 
violinist (for tlie llmt time here In two .ears), and the 
phenomenal piano virtuoso, It.fael .loseffy. Wilhetmj 
wilt play: an Amlante nnd Intermezzo ilirsl time here) 
byVogrtch; Krust's fHrtto Fantnislc, Ko-h's ('haconne 
(wiUMi.it fi>-companiment), tbe Au.lante and Finale of 
th- Mendelsohn t'oiKerto; a FanraLsie of lii. own and 
II Polonaise by F IJtub. J.-weftVs selr-ctions include: 
the AmLvnte Spiauato and Polonaise by Cliopin; the 
Souata AHuwslo.iata of Beethoven; ami many witch- 
ing little things, such as a Prelude hy Bach: litrt i 
(.'ain|oiDella, Tsraiilelin. etc.; Kubiustein's Etude on 
"false notes," ana from I'ergohuw; Si.lnnlng Soug. 
Wedding March, etc., by Meudel«wdui . a noclunie of 
Chopin: ami a )«>lka and wultxea of his own. Mis. 
t'ary's pieces are not yet selected, Once more the 
world of music will lie fe'i alKiut us. 

Tbe rehearsal* of the Hmdel«nnd Haydn So- 
ciety Iwcin tomorrow etenlm; at BiimsUad Hall. The 

new Tr.-mi.lit Temple. Oct 11. are Mix Lillian Bailey, 
Mis. Emily Winant, Mr. W. J. Winch, and Mr. M W. 
Whitnev. iTryuA wil". I* given iu tbe un hidl on 
tbe mil. 

New York. Hollo's MtJittoMr will be the lending 
attractliw of the coming opera season Strakusch 
will present It with Mane Roze as Margherita, Byron, 
the English tenor, as Faust, and George Conly as 
Meil.tofele Mr. Mapleson's cast will Include Orster 
a. Margheritn. with t'ampanini and Nanetti. tbe origi- 
nal representatives of Faust ami Mefistofele. 

It instated that Mr, Theclore Thomas has finally 

consente.1 to permanently accept the directorship of 
U.e choral and orchestral deparlmeiit of Ihe New York 
College of Music . Herr Kitf ael .Io«etTy has accepted 
the place o( first professor of the piano. Tbe board 
of mnuagenirnt has decklml to Institute a system »lrul- 
lar to that of the Paris Conservatory, by which six frw 



by any young ladle* of t 
for examination. 

Chicaoo. The musical statistics of last season 

form a long list, which records qatte a nnreber of im- 
imrtaut events, perhaps thia acUvrty la greaUy due to 
the Influence of the Hrrahey School", whk-h numbera 
many excellent musicians among Its professors, and 
inrlttdea In its eoorae of instruction recital, by eminent 
soloists. We have alrendy referred to several of these 
recitals given by Mrs. Wm. IL Sherwood and alao to 
| those of Mr. II. Clarence Eddy, who Is one of the finest 
organksta In the country, and, we believe, one of the 
principal teachers of Uie lierahey School. Hi* recent 
programme* have included parts of Whtor's second 
organ symphony, Bach's A'/. Ann y'uu-ur, Thiele'a t'on- 
e, rr»a/z In C-flat minor. 

i Mr. Harrison Wild, the organist of Union Church, 
gave an organ recital last week, playing MerkeJ's 
In O-mlnor. and Thiele'a Chf^alic Fmtatir 
and F\tt/ut. 

Among other recitals we mention an afternoon of 
songs given by Protestor James QUI Hla programme 
Included songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Knblnstelu and Pirn-ell , Bach's aria My lum t .«r 
faithful and An adell's .Ice Jtfarm. 

A review of the muMta] events In Chicago since 
June 1, IK7!i, gives the following Hat of one hundred 
and sixty-nine concerts, which may be classified as 
follow. : Rlve-Klng troupe, fonr; Williams College 
tilee Clnb, one; Yale College (ilee Club, one , Oermanla 
Mannerchor, one; Expoeltion Building concerts, three; 
Sherwood recitals, three; Mendelssohn tjviitttette Club, 
three; Remenyi troupe, three; Beethoven Society, 
I- Llebllng recitals, three, besides 
"veral pupils' recitals; Cnrlolta Patti troupe, four; 
Aisillo (lab, four; Joseffy recitals, four; Tliurabji 
troupe, including the Ole Boll concerts, six; Blind 
Tom ['] concert*, eight; Uesegang chamber concerts, 
eight ; Musical College concerts, eight ; Eddy organ recit- 
als, eleven; Lewi, chamber concerts, eleven: Hersbev 
School concerts, Including chamber concerts, pupils' 
matinees, and popular concert*, twenty-nine , mlecella- 
neous, Including church concert*, charity concerts, les- 
tlxnonial concerts, etc, forty-six, Tlie most Important 
works which have been performed at these concerts 
have been Hiller's ftuter Itvrning, Hoffman's Cinder- 
rlta. Briieli's Lay of (As /fs«, the Crnilkm, the Mot- 
sinS, Koerlni's .vti.eol jVoier, Bnbuutein's Paradiu 
lost, Bruch's Fritkjo/ and Cade's Krl Kin,j. Three 
new cantatas by amateur composers have also been 
jierfnnxird: J. Maurice Hut laird'. J-VsAertminj'r rVrurr, 
PhiloOtb's One llnndrrd and Ttrtnty-Firit Ptalm. 
and J. A. West's fornc-ercAen. 

There have been twenty-three seasons of opera ** 
follows: Auuee troupe, Haverley's, August ■»> 34; 
Mahn's Fatinttxn troupe, Hooley's, August 25-Sep- 
tember 6; Ilaverly's Chnrrh tronpe, September l*. -M, 
Strakoech troupe, McVirker's, October 'Ju-November 
1 , Ilaverly's Juvenile troupe, November Hi- IB; Maret- 
zek troupe, McVicker'a, November la- 29; Ilaverly's 
Juvenile troupe, second season. Deceralwr S-13; Emma 
Abbott troupe, liecemlier IA-30; Ilaverly's Church 
Choir troupe, second season, January V1Q; Maplesou 
troupe. Ilaverly's, Jannary li-'J4 . Oran French opera 
troupe, Ilaverly's, February 2-28; IVOyley Carte o|iera 
company. Haterly's, March l-g:Oatestrou|*?, Hooley's, 
March H-1.1; same, Olympic, April ft- 10; Amateur 
troupe, Haverty's, April 19-24; Peerless [!| Pinaforr 
company, Music Hall, May 31 June "l; llijon opera 
company, McVicker'a, June 14-19; D'Oyley Carte opera 
company, second season, Haverly's, June 14-1!*, Nathal 
English opera tomjiany, Hooley's, June la- ly ; Mahn's 
o|iera company, McVicker'a, June 14-July 5; Italy's 
New York coin|iaiiy, Haterly's. Those troupe, have 
itlcen two hundred and twenty-five performances of 
opera, which may Is- classified as follows: Fattnitia, 
twenty-five; fV iroflr-fiiroflti, nine; 1a Pflit Due, live; 
Acs Urlgandt, Iwo; La Julie Par/nrne**, fonr; Iai 
Harjolainc, two; hi Fitlt de ilmr. Angol. three; Die 
S<h'xnr Qalalhra (new), one; £ler iieoes-7Vd*lJ;,one; 
Pina/orr, sixty-nine; JViof »g Jury, twelve; Trora- 
(ore. four. A'ii~»r. fn«r ; Mlgnon, six ; Alda, five;/,«rio, 
four; sVaeiafa, one; Bohrmian OW, three; .WarlAa, 
two; A'ormu, one; Hist»lrtt«, two; .s'/cepg IMlov, 
(new), nine; rrruf and rirainio, two. t'Aiwies of 
Xormnndy, four; iVomeo and Juliet, two; .s'onnnftn- 
611/0. two; Linda, one; Daughter of the Kegirncnt, 
one, DinoraK, one; Grand Ducheu, four, £.1 Peri. 
i-Aofe, one; 7^i Detlr IMhte. two; Jr/me. >"ai'urt, one; 
Le Pr4 011/ Cleret Inewl, one; La Vamargv, one; 
Pirutet of Penxanee (new ), sixteen ; Fn*ehetie, adapt- 
ation of JtVqru! Mtttdy (new), seven; r? 'ton' CantinetTt, 
(new), eight; Spertre. Knight (new), eight; Charity 
hegint at home (new), eight; Boeeetttio (new),s 
and /royal Middy (new). 
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Ail the articles not credited to other publications trrre a- 
yressty written for Hit Journal. 

MflaM forlniaktl, by Hocohtos, Mirrus * Co.. 
Awfea, V.».«. /"rios, «> rr»r» a n«mlVr , ti.jo frr yntr. 

Far sate in Bottom by Cam. I'li rrrn. ft West Street, A. 
Williams A Co., #tr It'aiAlaijIon Stmt, A. K Loring. 
j©9 )f m\i m? Street, aurf 6y f Ar PuUisAers ; in .Vrlf )*ori- 
Sy A. BnrxrAxo, Jl., _r? t'ttaon J>oKa'f, anet HoL'oinus, 
Mirrux A Co., w ^f/or /'(of*,- l« PUiltutetpSm ty W. H. 
Boirita * Co.. r/w r»,»f»«< .S7r»rf . in r»«aj)o Sp i*< Cm- 
caoo Mrsic Com r ax v. us State Street. 



FRANZ LISZT. 
.... Franz Liszt was bora in the year of 
the comet, 1811, October 22, in the village of 
Raiding, near Ocdcnburg in Hungary. His 
father, Adam Liszt, the defendant of a 
noble family, which, however, had renounced 
its title of nobility in consequence of reduced 
circumstances, held there the position of ac- 
countant of Prince Estcrhazy. Being a 
zealous friend of music, playing several in- 
struments himself, he recognized the early 
manifestations of his chilli's Endowment and, 
at his urgent entreaties, began instruction 
Three years later little Kranz had already 
with him in his sixth year, on the pianoforte, 
played in the concerts at Oedenburg ami 
Prcsburg, winning the admiration of his 
hearers to such a degree, that several Hun- 
garian magnates offered at onco to bear the 
expenses of hU education through a stipend 
of a thousand gulden for six years. 

Father and son at once reported to Vienna 
after the former had resigned his place, and 
the work of education was energetically 
pushed on under the direction of Czerny ami 
Salieri in piano playing and in composition. 
Ckt the Mth of April, 1823, the music-loving 
imperial city heard Franz Liszt for the first 
time. The extremely fuvorable result of this 
first concert, which won for the genial hoy 
the high reward of the embrac e of Beethoven, 
who did him the honor to be present, afforded 
him, in connection with a second concert, the 
means of completing his artist outfit in l'aris. 
On his way there he appeared in Stuttgart 
and in .Muni A and was greeted as a "second 
Mozart." The coveted reception into the 
Paris Conservatoire was refused him, as a 
foreigner, by Cherubiui, in spite of a bril- 
liantly passed examination ; hut in Poer and 
Reicha he found active furthcrcro and guide* 
of his youthful strivings. He was soon the 
feted hero of ■ the day, the favorite of the 
nd the Parisian journals 
■ in their praises of the plie- 
I talent which " knew no longer any 
rival." As a ron>i>o*er, too, in which cajweity 
he had already excited the attention of Salieri 
in Vienna, he now came forward publicly, and 
in the year 1823 brought out at the Academic 
Royale a one-act opera : " Don Sancho, or 
the Castle of Love," which was so well re- 
ceived that Nourrit, who represented the 
leading role, took up the young composer in 
his arms and bore him before the shouting 



Journeys into the provinces, into England 
Switzerland, brought him new triumphs. 



Then suddenly his faithful, provident father 
died, and the youth of sixteen saw himself 
thrown upon his own resources. Speedily 
he summoned to himself, to Paris, his mother, 
to whom he cleaved with all the devotion of 
hi* heart until her end, and laid at her feet 
100.000 francs, all that he had saved up 
thus far, as a welcome greeting; this made 
the evening of her life secure from care. 

Religious scruples and internal conflicts, 
question of political principles and party, 
philosophical and general studies, which latter 
won for him the much admired universality 
of his intellectual culture, occupied him dur- 
ing the next years. Not only an artistic tal- 
ent and development, hut in combination with 
them a comprehensive culture of the mind 
and character are, according to his view, the 
conditions and supporters of the true artist 
life. He would have all virtuosity regarded 
"only as the means, and not the end." If vir- 
tuosity before him had run into uot much more 
than mere finger facility, he appeared, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dehn, the cele- 
brated harmonist, as " the first who gave an 
inner meaning to the technique so remarkably 
developed through himself, the first who 
used it to a higher end." The high superi- 
ority of bis art was evident at once, when, on 
the occasion of Thalherg's appearance in 
Paris, he entered into a competition with him 
and came off victorious. " Thalberg is the 
first, but Liszt the only." was the decision of 
the company, to which the critics were not 
slow to assent. And he has remained the 
Only to this day. 

It was his principle as a director, that "the 
task of a capcllmeUter consists in making 
himself so far as jwssible superfluous and 
vanishing out of sight with his function so 
far as he can." So. too, in his activity 
as a teacher he left to each one's indi- 
viduality the greatest freedom in develop- 
ment. He would have nothing to do with 
any pattern; complete individuality and in- 
de|iendence were secured to every pupil to 
whom he unfolded the inestimable treasures 
of his experience in the technique of his art- 
If the individual, soulful magic of his playing 
cannot he transferred to any other, still his 
school, long Bince diffused over all parts of the 
world, cannot be lost. From it have pro- 
ceeded the most famous names of the younger 
pianists, at their head Rubinstein, Hans Von 
Biilow, Von Bronsart, Tausig, Sophie Menter, 
Anna Mehlig, lugeborg von Bronsart, Laura 
R«p|K>Idi, to whom may be added a wider 
circle of capellmeisters and musicians, such as 
Joachim, Laub. Singer, Cossmaim, Cornelius, 
and Lassen. 

Balm hU competition with Thalberg, Liszt 
had lived for a long time in retirement at 
Geneva, induced by his friendly relation with 
the Countess d'Agoult (known by the worn tie 
plume of I>aniel Stern) — the mother of 
Richard Wagner's wife. Then he spent two 
full years (1K.17-39) studying and giving con- 
certs in Italv. Brilliant successes in Vienna, 
too, established his artistic fame in Germany 
and formed the beginning of the virtuoso 
travels, which now led him from the North 
to the South, from the East to the West of I 



Europe, through all countries and all music- 
loving cities. Feted with enthusiasm every" 
where, he received in Hungary and Germany 
especially, the greatest homage. Princes dec- 
orates! him with titles and orders ; the Aus- 
trian Emperor restored his nobility, anil 
afterwards made him a member of the Im- 
perial Council, with an honorary salary, and 
president of the Musical Academy of Pesth ; 
cities raised him to the dignity of honorary 
citizenship ; Pesth conferred on him the sword 
of honor, and the University of Konigsbcrg 
the Doctorate. A tumult of enthusiasm fol- 
lowed his steps wherever he went. Then, 
suddenly — the world saw it with amazement 
— he slopped short in his victorious progress 
and, standing at the zenith of his fame, 
closed his career as virtuoso, to exchange it 
for the more thorny path of the composer. 

Weary of triumph, longing for a home, a 
more concentrated sphere of labor, ho allowed 
himself to be imprisoned in the little town of 
Weimar, where, yielding to the call of the 
Grand Duke to become capellmeister, he fixed 
his permanent abode in November, IH47. He 
acttled down upon the "Altenhurg" in com- 
pany with the Prineexs Caroline Sayn-Witt- 
genstein, a lady of high intellectual import- 
ance, who had followed him from Russia, and 
with her he soon gathered about him a circle 
of choice spirits. Here he caused art to 
bloom afresh upon the old classic ground, and 
developed an activity which became of far- 
reaching significance for the whole musical 
life of the present time. As his appearance 
in the virtuoso character had been epoch-mak- 
ing, so was it also when he* came forward as 
director, as teacher and as composer. There 
as here, in all directions of his activity, it was 
• bold, consciously powerful spirit of | 
which spoke from his artistic 
and opened new paths to Art. Together 
with a fostering care for classical works, he 
was, above all, interested in the furtherance of 
the rising musical generation. He was of in- 
calculable service to Wagner, for who»e 
operas, while no one thought of the exiled 
master and his art, he founded a home upon 
the Weimar stage ; in this way. by his in 
domilable energy, he broke a pathway for 
them. No new musical manifestation of any 
sort of significance remained disregarded by 
him, and the matinees held every Sunday in 
hia house exerted their attraction far and 

wide: r ] 

RICHARD WAGNER. 



Progress — even though it • 
wards" — is an essential condition of art; 
and we cannot suppose that any exception 
will be made to the general law in the present 
instance. This being the case, it may not 
perhaps, be altogether unprofitable to con- 
sider, as closely as circumstances will permit, 
the probable character of the future which 
lies before us, more especially with regard to 
the influence which Wagner's works and 
teachings are likely to exercise upon it. 

We are not left wholly without such data 
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as mm j- enable us to form an opinion on cer- 
tain points connected with this very important 
subject; and, find, wo may state our belief 
that it in simply impossible for such works an 
Dtr fiitgtndt HoUdndtr, or Die ATtistertingtr 
von Niirnbtrg, to be forgotten, twenty yearn 
hence. It seem, much more probable that 
they, and Tannhautrr and Lohengrin I 
perhaps alto Tristan and fiMe, will be better 
understood, and more frequently performed, 
than they are at present. But what about 
the Tetralogy ? Docs there seem n reason- 
able hope that that, loo, may live? The 
probable longevity of a work of art may be 
pretty accurately measured by the nobility of 
its conception. Die Zauberflale is as young 
to-day, aa it was on the evening when it first 
saw the light : Dtr Dorfbarbier is not. Now 
it is an universally received axiom, that, of 
two works of art, both equally true to Nature, 
that in which the greatest effect is produced 
by the least expenditure of means will prove 
to be tho noblest. The greatest operas we 
have are placed upon the stage with wonder 
fully little expense. For the worthy repre- 
lion of Fidtlio, we need only some half- 
principal singers, u chorus, an ordinary 
orchestra, and a couple of scenes such as the 
smallest provincial theatre could provide at a 
few hours' notice. For Dtr Frtiichitiz, we 
only need, in addition to this, a few special 
"properties" and a pound or two of "red 
fire." But, in order that Dtr Ring drt 
MMungtnm\gh\ be fitly represented, it was 
found necessary to build a new theatre ; to 
construct an orchestra, upon principles hither- 
to untried, and to fill it with a matchless 
company of instrumentalists representing the 
most brilliant talent in Europe ; to enrich the 
milt en tcint with waves, clouds, mists, flames, 
vapors, a dragon — made in London, and sent 
to Bayreuth in charge of a special messenger 
— and other accessories which put the stabled 
horses and led elephants of " Berenice," and 
the singing-birds of " Rinaldo," to shame ; 
and, regardless of expense, to press into the 
service of. the new school all the aids that 
modern science could contribute or modern 
ingenuity invent. Surely this is a great sign 
of weakness. There must be something want- 
ing in a drama which needs these gorgeous 
accompaniment* to make it attractive; and it 
is difficult to believe that such a display will 
ever again be attempted, except under the 
immediate superintendence of the author of 
the piece. But, supposing the " tetralogy " 
should be banished from the stage, from 
sheer inability to fulfill the necessary condi- 
tions of its production, will the principles 
upon which it is composed be banished with 
it ? Is it not possible that Wagner's teaching 
may live, even though some of the grandest 
of his own individual conception* should be 
forgotten f Undoubtedly it will live, in so far 
as it is founded upon purely natural princi- 
ples. We have already spoken of his intense 

have taught us the necessity for this in valti. 
It is absolutely certain that, in thU particular, 
he will leave a marked impression for good 
upon the coming generation. Whether or 
not he has carried his theories too far for 



successful practice is another question. His 
disciples say that he has not, and are so firmly 
convinced of the truth of their position that 
they will not even hear an argument to the 
contrary. Nevertheless, there are many, who, 
despite their unfeigned admiration for his un- 
talent, believe that the symmetrical 
he has so sternly ha. '-led n.ight haw 
rod still may be. turned to good account, 
without any real hindrance to dramatic action ; 
and many more there are who doubt whether 
the old Florentine ideal, re-inforced by all 
that modern improvement can do for it, 
can ever be made to take the place of that 
which Mozart so richly glorified, and from 
which even Beethoven and Weber only dif- 
fered in individual treatment. The decision 
of theso questions must be left for the future. 
At present, " Non piu andrai " and " Mada- 
mina " still hold their ground, and may possibly 
win the day, after all. 

In close and not very encouraging connec- 
tion with this subject, there still remains an- 
other question, which we would willingly 
have passed over in silence, had it been 
possible ; but, having entered upon our inquiry, 
we must pursue it to the end. We may be 
sure that Wagner's most enthusiastic sup- 
porters will attempt to carry out his views 
very much further than he has carried them 
himself. Will they also think it desirable to 
imitate his style? It is to he hoped not. It 
would take a long day to tire us of Wagner 
— but we cannot take him at second-hand. 
« Wagnerism," nor gods nor men can toler- 
ate. Yet there are signs of imitation already. 
Not only in the lower ranks — there, it 
is a matter of no consequence at all, one 
way or the other — but among men who 
have already made their mark and need no 
stepping-stones to puhlic favor. Nor is it 
only at the opera — the place in which we 
should naturally have sought for its earli- 
est manifestation — but even in instrumental 
musk ; one whose name we all revere, and 
from whom we confidently expect great 
things, has boen betrayed into this imitation, 
in a marked degree, in the finale of one of 
his moat imjiorUnt orchestral works. It is 
more than |>ossible, that in this case, the 
plagiarism of manner— it does not, of courae, 
extend to the notes — was the result of an 
unconscious mental process, nut unnaturally 
produced by too keen an interest in the con- 
troversies . of the day. But be the cause 
what it may, the fact remains ; and it warns 
us of serious danger. Danger that the free 
course of art may be paralyzed by a soulless 
mannerism, worthy only of the meanest 
ropyist. Danger, on the other hand, of a 
reaction, which will be all the more violent 
and unreasonable in proportion to the amount 
of provocation needed to excite it. Should 
the cry of the revolutionary party be for 
melody, it will not be for melody of that 
heavenly form which true geuius alone can 
produce, but for tho vulgar twang, with 
which we have long boen threatened, and 
of which we have already endured far more 
than enough. Between theso two perils, 
i and reaction, which beset our path 
ditch on one aide, and a quag- 



stag 
like 



mire on the other," we shall, in all prob- 
ability, come to some considerable amount of 
grief. Yet we must not lose heart on that 
account. Art is not now passing through her 
first dangerous crisis ; and our history has 
been written iu vain if we have not shown 
that her worst crises have always been suc- 
ceeded by her brightest triumphs. There may 
be such a triumph in store for her. eveu 
now. Before the new period dawns, a leader 
may arise, strong enough to remove all diffi- 
culties from her path ; a teacher, who. profit- 
ing by the experience of the la«t half century, 
may l»e able to |»oiiit out some row), as yet un- 
tried, which all may follow in safety. Let 
those who arc young enough to look forward 
to the twentieth century watch cheerfully for 
his appearance; and, meanwhile, let them 
prepare for the difficult work of the future, 
by earnest and unremitting study of the past. 

"ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART." * 

(nam tbs » Pall Mall OautU ") 
The « esthetics of musical art " is not at first 
sight a very promising topic ; it is certainly the 
most difficult in the whole range of philosophic 
art criticism, for the reason that music by its very 
essence defies explanation by words. Dr. Hand 
has done little to enliven the subject, less to solve 
its mystery. His treatise is a curious mixture of 
physical and metaphysical speculations, which 
proves what every one accepts, and leaves un- 
touched what stands in need of proof. He even 
thinks it necessary to raise the question " whether 
the object of music consists in its being expressed 
or sung, or whether it exists simply to delight 
when listened to?" It would be as well to ask 
whether a mutton-chop becomes a mutton-chop 
only on being eaten and being found tender. It 
is equally superfluous to prove that music is exclu- 
sively an art of tune and becomes perceptible 
through means of measured portions of time 
called rhythm. ArUvtoxenus was fully aware of 
that fact when he defined rhythm as the division 

at equal intervals and applied to certain move- 
ments performed in that time (r* ^<*»irvo») 
that is, in music, to melody. Even with Dr. 
Hand's elaborate proof that music is meant to 
move the soul, not merely to tickle the ears, we 
would willingly dispense, although, perhaps there 
was more need for it in his time than there is at 
present. When his book appeared (in 1 h:i;) the 
philosophy of music was in its infancy, not to say 
non-existent. Amongst the (Sreek sages, Plato 
was the only one capable of regarding music in 
connection with the idea of the absolutely beauti- 
ful, and of separating it from its mathematical 
basis. To that basis it remained fettered in the 
books of philosophers for centuries to come, and 
even Leiboitx saw in music no more than an 
"exerrltium arithmetic*) occultum ncscientis se 
numerare anitni." Hegel, in this as in other 
respects, displays that happy faculty of knowing 
nothing about everything to which be owed his 
reputation for omniscience. Historians called 
him Use greatest physiologist, artists the finest 
critic of poetry, poets the most learned historian 
the world had ever seen. Only in his own special 
branch each thought him somewhat deficient. 
No wonder that Hegel, when be deigns to speak 
of the divine art, blunders sadly and goes so far 
as to assert that instrumental music is meaning- 
less and incomprehensible. At a time when such 
a writer was accepted as the representative phi- 
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even Dr. I land'a treatise may no» have 
out a curtain value. But It baffle* conjecture lo 
discover the raotiro of Mr. W. E. Law»on in 
translating such a work forty-three year* after 
it* first publication, unless it be the not uncom- 
mon prejudice that a very dull book mint be a 
very learned book, especially if it happen* to be 
written in German. 

If Mr. Lawaon bad taken the trouble of inquir- 
ing into the subject, he might easily hare found 
a worthier object of hi* reproductive leal, and 
would not have committed himself to the atate- 
meat " that since the publication of Dr. Hand's 
treatise but few work* on the (esthetics of music 
have been given to the world." There is, on the 
contrary, a large choice of such works, ranging 
from a popular treatise to a profound philosophic 
We may mention, for example, Dr. 
ixtremcly well-known book, I'om 
SchSnen, which ha* gone through 
in the original, but ha*, a* far as 
i English. 

Dr. llanalick, by many people considered the 
German critic of music, is easentially a 
1 and the grat e manners of the phi- 
- are no more natural to him than they 
arc to Mephiatophelea in his interview with the 
•tudent in Goethe's Fatal. At Uw same time, he 
is thoroughly familiar with hit subject. He ha* 
read about music, and perhaps even thought 
about it ; and his book, moreover, is written in 
agreeable German, which M. Charles Beauquier 
has paraphrased in still more agreeable French. 
If Mr. Lawsun had given us a readable transla- 
tion of Hanalick he would have done uaeful and 
agreeable work. Or again, if his ambition had 
been of a higher order, he might have tackled 
the musical chapters in Schopenhauer. Schopen- 
hauer la the only German metaphysician who has 
said anything worth listening to on the subject of 
music, and in whose system it playa an important 
part — more important, indeed, thtm all the other 
art*. It is true that in order fully to grasp Li, 
be acquainted and to some 



bcr*. The lilt of 



extent in aympathy with hi* philosophy in gen- 
eral. But even those who refuse to contemplate 



i it* relation to the Platonic ideas," in 
Schopenhauer's sense, cannot help being a truck 
with the new light thrown by that philosopher on 
the art which, according to him, is, a* it were, by 
one degree nearer to the sources of all life than 
poetry or painting or sculpture. For while all 
these have to borrow their Idea* from the ex- 
ternal objects of the world, music expresses the 
secret emotion* of the soul by it* own unaided 
effort*. It communes with the Spirit of the 
World, and the echoes of this converse are mel- 
ody and harmony, saying nothing to the reason- 
ing faculty and everything to the heart. 

[Dr. Hanalick "ha* read about music, and per- 
kapt even Ikoujkl about it." Here we espy the 
cloven hoof of the Wagnerite, who quote* Hans- 
lick as the burnt Vanini quoted the Saint*. - 
Da. Budge.] _ 

THE CECILIA. 

rot-am axxi al report of tiie premdkxt, 
jine, 1880. 

I have the honor, in accordance with your by- 
laws, to present the annual report of the progress 
and condition of the Cecilia for the fourth year of 
it* independent existence, and the sixth year since 
it* original foundation as a branch of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and to congratulate you upon 
another season of continued success. 

The year has been so notable in musical work 
and enterprise in Bunion that we can but be en- 
couraged that our little club has held its own in 
the great flood of harmony, and ha* fully retained 



has been such that the number of active members 
has constantly exceeded the prescribed limit of 
one hundred and fifty. The balance of vocal 
part* ha* also been improved, and the regularity 
and punctuality of attendance have been bettor 
than in any previous year. 

Our public performances have been given under 
conditions less favorable in one respect than here- 
tofore. The destruction of Tremont Temple by 
fire obliged us to resort to the Music Halt. It 
cannot be denied that this room is too large to 
present the Club, and the music which it desires 
to sing, to the best advantage. We may admit 
this without being accused of detracting from the 
pride which all musical Bostonians feel in this 
admirable hall, and the regret which tliey would 
experience if it should be swept away by the in- 
road of trade. When ita preservation was en- 
dangered, I considered it my duty to appear a* 
in ita behalf; but I waa neverthe- 
thal Its loss would be felt by you 
not as a society but aa individual*, and I am sure 
that you will agree with me when I express the 
longing that I have had during the paat season to 
return to a smaller room. To give a cantata of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gade, or Bruch, 
with our present vocal force and a full orchestra, 
in a place no larger than that in which we sang 
four years ago, would certainly be an exquisite 
pleasure. But here comes the dreadful question 
of expense. We require the aupport of a larger 
number of associates than can be accommodated 
in Horticultural Hall. A reasonable compromise 
a* to size of audience-hall is all that we can hope. 

The greater expense of singing in the Music 
Hall, and our determination, which ha* every 
year become firmer, to employ an orchestra aa 
often as possible, rendered it necessary at the 
of the past season to raise our 
Our associates generously acceded 
to thia change, and have provided all the money 
we have really needed. Cordially recogniring 
their kindness, aware that •• gratitude is always a 
lively sense of favor* to come," and convinced 
that we could spend even much more than they 
have already given us, and that it could all be 
spent for our mutual benefit and for the good 
cause, we beg to assure them that we shall be ever 
ready to meet them half way, and shall no sooner 
be tired of asking than they of giving. 

The question of employment of an orchestra, 
on which theme I have spoken in alt my previoua 
reports, is, I trust, finally settled for thia and all 
other clubs which undertake to give complete can- 
tatas. It is everywhere, and by all competent to 
judge, admitted that a work written for orchestral 
accompaniment comes before ita audience with 
toDguc-tied and stammering utterance, if pre- 
sented with the feeble support of a piano. The 
jewel has not merely lost its setting, it has also 
lust its color and brilliancy. We, shall there- 



on no account to 
frequently 
of niak- 




furnished by our 
There i* one ol 
be overlooked, in 
at our service. That is 
Ing our pcrfor 
factory by introducing a certain amount of pure 
instrumental music to relieve the otherwise con- 
tinuous flow of vocal sound. The monotony of an 
evening of male part-singing ha* been frequently 
remarked. The ear craves the variety of voice 
and pitch which mixed part-singing affords. In 
like manner, uninterrupted vocal music, though 
for mixed voices, after a while pall* upon the 
senses. We hope, if not next year, certainly in 
the future, to be encouraged to introduce Into our 
programmes some numbers of pure instrumental 



I have only to review briefly the 
of our put season, and to I 
the coming year. 

We announced at the 
instead of three programmes, each repeated, which 
had been our plan in previous years, four differ- 
ent programmes without repetition. We were 
obliged to depart from this plan, in consequence 
of the peremptory demand of our associates for 
the repetition of Bruch'a " Odysseus." We gave, 
December 22, the " Odysseus," with orchestra ; 
February 27, a miscellaneous programme, with 
piano ; April 1 2, Schumann's " Manfred " and 
Bruch 's "Fair Ellen," with orchestra j May Is, 
a repetition of the " Odysseus," with orchestra. 

The "Odysseus" of Max Bruch, a cantata 
occupying an entire evening, is a capital speci- 
men of modern romantic composition. The old 
Homeric atory i* cast into a form as dramatic aa 
an opera. Choruses, ducts, and songs are skilfully 
interspersed, and the Inatrumentatlon employ* all 
the resources of the orchestra. The work i* tune- 
ful throughout, and contains many distinct melo- 
dies which linger in the memory. It is by no 
means an easy thing to sing. The success of the 
Club in coping with ita difficulties at the first con- 
cert, on December 22, may beat bo judged by the 
general demand for another performance. We 
have probably never produced a work which ex- 
cited such interest at the first hearing. The 
female chorua was excellent throughout, and of 
the ladle* and gentlemen of the Club who aang 
the solos nothing can be said but praise. The 
success of the evening was also largely due to Mr. 
Charles It Adams, who filled the title role. A 
baritone part make* a hard requisition upon a 
tenor voice- No higher commendation can be 
given to Mr. Adams'* rendering than to say that 
we almost forgot that he was a tenor. 

The second concert, on February 2T, com- 
menced with a Bach cantata, " Bide with ua." It 
wa* lung and beard with attention anil interest 
by all, witli delight by a few. I hope that the 
time i* coming when the delight in the works of 
this wonderful genius shall be coextensive with 
the interest and attention. May the Cecilia per- 
severe in it* effort* to bring about thia result. 
Thi* concert contained much .of Mendelssohn, — 
the Forty-Third Psalm, scenes from the « Athahe," 
an aria exquiaitely sung by Dr. Langmald, and a 
part-song. There were also a new part-song of 
Franc, a glee of Stewart, a price madrigal of 
Leslie, and an accompanied female part-song of 
Gade. Everything except the glee went well. 

On April 11', Schumann's music to Byron's 
" Manfred " was given entire, and given admi- 
rably. Mr. Howard M. Ticknurdid ua good ser- 
vice In reading the necessary parts of the drama. 
The evening ended with Bruch'a cantata, " Fair 
Ellen," given some years ago, with piano, by the 
Cecilia, hut inspiring fresh interest now by the 
addition of the orchestra. 

On May 24, the Odysseus " wa* repeated, and 
waa found to realize all the favorable in 
of the first bearing. It ought to become ■ 
piece with vocal ( 

The season 
our time seems to have been well spent. I 
that we have offered our associates nothing un- 
worthy of the aim, the standing, or the reputation 
of the Club. If they have received as much 
gratification and improvement from the 
as we liave from the practice and | 
our music, I am more than content. 

We hope to have good things to offer next year. 
Shall we again venture upon a Bach cantata ? I 
trust so, sincerely. We also hare upon our List 
Schumann's "New Year's Song," one of the 
of Mendelssohn, his "LanUi," 




hearing 
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nnd one of hit motets for female voices, part- 
song* by Rhrinbcrgcr, Orieg, and Hofmann, glees 
by sundry Kngiish composer*, one of Wilbye's 
madrigal*. Beethoven's " Hums of Athens " music, 
Liszt's •• Roll* of Strasburg," and, as our largest 
pieces, which will certainly be attacked, whatever 
of the rest U allowed to go over for another year, 
the " Romeo and Juliet " of Berliox, and the 
" Faust " of Schumann. 

In conclusion, 1 have only to tar that I look 
forward to the coming season in full confidence 
tliat it will I* most interesting and profitable. 
Each year, thus far, seems to tne to have been 
with us one of musical progress. I believe that 
the next will be no exception. 

S. LonUUW TllOBNUIKE, 

toflkt CrcUia. 



MUSICAL CHATS. 

BV OEOKOK T. HI LUXO. 

NEW SKRltS. 
t. 

It is a pity that so few artists in music are also 
real men and women. All truly great and honored 
> have proved themselves to be noble human 
, as well as gifted exponents of their art. 
But there is a large class of musicians, composed 
of men and women who are more or less artisti- 
cally gifted, yet who possess very small souls, 
when they are looked upon in the light of mem- 
bers of the great human family. It is a praise- 
worthy thing to tee a man living the life of an 
artist devoted to his art ; indeed, without such 
depth and sincerity of purpose, he can accom- 
plish little. But, when he goes so far as to forget 
that lie is under sacred obligation! at father, son, 
husband, or brother, he is actually injuring, in- 
,tead of elevating the noble art of which he would 
be a representative. It it a monstrosity which 
you cannot fail to have observed, the man who is 
successful as an artist, but a failure as an indi- 
vidual with the feelings and affections of a man. 
One consolation remains : he can never ultimately 
become a truly great and remembered artist. 
All the great men and women in music whom we 
honor to-day, possessed that individual nobility of 
character which largely helps to constitute the 
i-callv great musician. The devotion of Beetho- 
ven to an ingratc nephew ; the affection of Chopin 
for his family and country ; the sweet nature and 
home-loving attributes of Mendelssohn; the devo- 
tion of Schumann to his wife, are but a few of 
the numerous instances of lire fitting combination 
of great artist and noble man, which universal 
i forth to us. I have frequently ob- 
1 that the great artist who is not a true man 
i usually excels as a virtuoso, and not as 
a real expressionist in music; though it is not 
impossible to meet with a swect-roiccd opera 
linger who would not hesitate to beat his wife, if 
he wanted to; but tuch a man it always morally 
anil phi sically a coward, as the sequel continually 
shows, anil he really lives more for the applause 
of the multitude than for hit art. It he a happy 
man? 

I'pon the weak and frivolous portion of the 
multitude of listeners to music, be they men or 
women, the physical presence of the artist hat 
considerable effect. The magical impression of 
a handsome face or figure makes the silly mem- 
bers of an audience go wild over — what ? why, 
a handsome face and figure; that's alL So, on 
this score, you need not be alarmed for the cause 
of music, my friend, since thus* poor deluded 
mortals who are thus affected by physical beauty 
have but little control in the ek-vatiou.of that 
spiritual beauty which is infinitely the most potent 
of all. It is well enough that a mind and soul of 
spiritual loveliness should be enclosed in a physi- 
cally beautiful form and face, as a subtle lugget- 



tion of the commingling of forms of beauty, infi- 
nite and finite ; hut it is absolutely immaterial, so 
far as the highest and only form of beauty is con- 
cerned. Music itself lia* a physical effect, which 
is subjective, and not intrinsic. Its greatest and 
strongest attribute is that its spiritual effect can 
be felt, but not described. It is the indefinitcness, 
the airy intangibility, the holy and awful myste- 
riousncss of music which give it that all potent 
charm which it possesses above any of the arts. 
There is no such thing as mere sensual music. 
It is the individual mind and physical organixa- 
lion which adds the sensuality to music. The 
pure soul anil elevated mind finds purity and ele- 
vation in all music. The earnest artist is capable 
of painting the most voluptuous forms of phy st- 
eal loveliness, without the while even a sensual 
thought. He is held pure by his art, though lie is 
human. Music, being an excitant of the imagi- 
nation, will affect men's minds in conformity with 
tlsrir own natural bent. I have found that the 
man who will tell you that music is pre-eminent 1 ! 
physical in its effects, (peaks from his individual 
experience. He may lie compared to the iutoxi- 
cated mau who looked round about and saw evcry- 
bodv drunk and reeling but himself. 

You have noticed that, during the few 
years, there ha* been a morbid leaning towards 
the intense in music. The increase in number of 
virtuosos, wlko are not nccessiirilv musiiiuns, and 
the crashing unnatural effects with which com- 
posers have invested their instrumentation, art- 
unwholesome signs of this malady. It cannot 
last, because it i< not built on a sOQSsd foundation. 
Science is permitted to enter just so far and no 
farther into the domain of music. Music is 
strongrr than science, just as sure as filling is 
more powerful than intellect. It wen- alisurd to 
msic must not progress hand in hand 
for both must advance in conformity 
n's ever-changing ways of feeling and 
thinking. The law of continuity cannut be rea- 
sonably ignored. Still, the greatest would-be re- 
former cannot but admit that music has funda- 
mental laws of beauty which originated with man 
himself, if not with nature, as the visionjsts will 
have it, andsthese laws arc not to be broken with 
impunity. There are fashions in music, as there 
are in articles of apparel. If it be fashionable 
for a while for urchestral composers to use Use 
brass and instruments of percussion so as to 
smother the beautiful effect of the strings and 
wood, why, let them do it. Music will lie tempo- 
rarily affected thereby, but, in the very nature of 
things, it will ultimately return to its normal state. 
There is a happy medium, which the composer 
himself may see some day, if he should live long 
enough to let his musical mind pass through its 




It knew no bound*. I have seen him, in a fit of 
fury at the glaring faults of some pupil, snatch 
the music from the rack and fling it into the far- 
thest corner of llie room. At another time after 
repeated endeavors to get a pupil to play some 
notes in a certain way, he would, in perfect des- 
pair, roughly kni« k the pupil's hand off the key- 
liuard, in order, as a last resort, to show how l he 
tiling was to be dune. This he never did. until 
|H.rsuaded lliat the idea could not be got into the 
pupil's 

way of imparting instruction to the i 
ical one of allowing the pupil 
what the teacher does. He wished the pupil to 
tibial for himself. In pursuance of this plan he 
would work away at the dullest, most 
I pupil, at first with a patience wonderful to 
1 hold. He wuuld explain in the clearest manner 
i and gentlest tones what was to be done, then tell 
the pupil to do it- Of course it would be wrongly 
executed. Then lie would repeat the directions, 
raising his voice slightly, and emphasizing it with 
an occasional blow of his fist on the piano. 
Again a failure to comprehend. Raising hit 
voire still higher, and pounding the piano still 
louder, he would repeat his words, and this would 
go on until lire wretched pupil bad mastered the 
lesson, or until, with a muttered " Donner-wetter ! " 
he would 



E. F. WEXZEL. 

The last MutUaluthtt HVAenWatf brought us 
the siul news of the death of Ernst Ferd. Wen* 
tel. the well-known pianoforte teacher at the 
Ix.'ipxig Cunserv atorium. Iu him the institution 
lost one of itt oldest and ablest teachers one 
in all the pupils and in all that 
the Conservatory, never (lagged, 
lie was, an eccentric man. full of wit and 
humor, a kesiu observer, a sharp critic, a careful 
and thorough teacher. To those of his pupils 
who were earnest and diligent in their studies he 
was gentle, kind and encouraging ; but woe to 
those in whom he detected carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, or obstinacy ! Whether they were talentesl 
or not, be showed them no mercy ; his keen sar- 
casms and biting irony he did not spare, and his 
patience was soon exhausted, if they persisted in 
their errors. When his anger waa once aroused, 



ui-c 
When at last 



Leipzig 
to them- 



key -board, and show what be 
enough too, for he was no | 
the pupil was able to play the 
Weuzel would look at him " half in 
in a>mi;r>nr>u" and say : " So.' Why didn't you 
do that at first?" 

I liave MM young ladies, accustomed tu a g 
ler mode of instruction, shed tears at his 
ful remarks, or furious actions rendered all the 
more so by the wonderful faculty he possessed of 
making the most ferocious grimaces. At all 
times his face was a study, for it was a most 
cxpri-s»ive one. Each changing emotion waa 
mirrored therein, in the quick succession, and 
with the utter unconsciousness of childhood ; 
scotrn, curiosity, anger, fun, — there was no need 
of hearing him spe ak, to know his thoughts. On 
the street be was conspicuous by his singular 
appearance ; he would rush along, with a preoc- 
cupied air, his white hair flying picturesquely, hit 
overcoat unbuttoned and Happing in the wind, 
ami the ends of a gay-colored neckerchief 
fully floating behind him. Every one in 1 
knew him by sight, and people 
selves as lie passed. 

Wrniel was born in 1 808, in the little vil 
of Waldorf, and was in hit seventy-third year 
when be diesl. He was a clever writer and con- 
tributed to different musical journals. 

Personally, he was short and squarely built; 
his head, like those of so many musicians, was a 
little like Beethoven's, particularly the broad, 
square, massive forehead. Hit eyet were always 
handsome, though the shaggy white eyebrows 
over them, and a perpetual scowl made them 
rather forbidding at first sight. But at a second 
glance one could see that the eyes were kind, in 
spite of scowl and shaggy brows, and under the 
ugh exterior there was as kind a ln-art as ever 
A legend was current, among the pupils 
of tlsc conservatory, whose origin no one knew, 
to the effect that Wcnzcl had U-en disappointed 
in love, early in life. The object of his affections 
became the wife of one of his friends and is still 
liv ing, being, in fact, no other than Madame Clara 
For the truth of this statement I do 
icrely telling it here as it fit told 
to me. 

Among Wcniel's pupils an? two, well-known in 
America, Ernst Perabo, and S. B. Mills. Since 
be it gone, there remains but une friend and coo- 
I temporary of Mendelssohn, Schumann tod 
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Hauptmann, at the conservatory, and that ooe is 
iti venerable director, Conrad Schleinitz. 

A " CoNSKRVATOBUTIK." 



POPULAR 



THE LONDON "MONDAY 
CONCERTS." 
IV. 

Our survey now brings us lo those we must 
call the composers of to-day, since w« (ball have 
to deal with the work, of living musicians, with 
two exceptions only. 

'lite first name on our list ii that of Woldcmar 
Barrel, the step-brother and disciple of Schu- 
mann, who was introduced to these concerts, No- 
vember B, 1875, by a performance of hit Trio 
in D-minor, Op. 6. Sir Juliua Benedict, who hai 
been associated with the institution from the 
commencement, we find represented as a compo- 
aer once only, November 25. 11)67, when a Ber- 
ceuse and Monferina for violoncello and piano- 
forte were given (bearing the joint names of 
« Benedict" and « Piatti "). Here we omit no- 
tice of the benefit-concert, in March last, wlMB 



was first 

introduce!, February 25, 1867, and seems gain- 
ing ground ; as eight works of bis have been ad- 
ded to the repertoire during the last four seasons. 
The tola! number of his compositions given, U 
Including the " Ungarische Tame," 
for pianoforte awl violin by Joachim. 
The performances reach the number of fifty- 
seven- Selections from the " Tanze " hate been 
given nine times — generally at the dosing con- 
certs of the seasons. Next in order comes the 
Sextet in B-flat, which has been heard eight 
times; the •' Liebeslieder Wallzer " (first set); 
following with seven performances. Hans Von 
Bruusart appears once, November 18, 1878, when 
his Trio in G-ui'usor was given. Max Bruch Is 
represented by his Romance in A, Op. 4 2 (orig- 
inally for violin and orchestra), introduced No- 
vember 1 1, 1(176, and repeated the following year. 
Anton Dvorak had his chamber-music introduced 
in this country, February 23, of the present year 
—an occurrence fresh In the memory of our 
The Sextet in A, Op. 48, then given 
the following month. Somewhat 
tardy was the recognition of Niels W. Gade, 
whose Octet In F, for strings, was produced so 
late as February 2, 1878, remaining the only 
work heard so far. Fricdrich Gernshcim has 
had two works produced, the Quartet in E-fiat, 
Op- «, and the Trio in F, Op. 28 — both for 
pianoforte and strings, the performances nun 
bering four. We now come to a name, that of Her- 
mann Goetz, probably unknown in this country 
until the year of his death, 1876. Notice of his 
now familiar upera " The Taming of the Shrew," 
had appeared early that year, but of (his other 
compositions neat lo nothing was known. Hii 
Trio in G-Minor was introduced at these con- 
certs, February 8, 1879, followed by the Quintet, 
in March, and the Quartet in E, Op. 6, in Feb- 
ruary last. Karl Goldmark was represented by 
his Suite in E, Op. II. for pianoforte and violin, 
April 6, 1878, the work being repeated January 
18, 1879. Eduard Grieg was introduced Febru- 
ary 6, 1875, with his Sonata, Op. 8, for pianoforte 
and violin. There la a better, Op. 13, to which 
attention may be directed. Stephen Heller, intro- 
duced in 1864, at the Ernst " Benent," ha* had 
(besides the Pensees fugitives, written jointly with 
the comjioser just named), but three pianoforte 
pieces given — two in 1864 — and some of the 
" Lieder ohoe W or t e "in 1 868 ; after a lapse of 
eleven years, the Pensees fugitives were again 
heard in 1879, making four performances in all- 
Only one opportunity was afforded Adulph Hen- 
selt, who was represented by some of the Etudes, 
Op. 2, April 15, 1878. Dr. 



performed, with Signor Piatti, hit Sonata in E- 
flat. Op. 22, for pianoforte and viulonccllo, 
February 17, 1872 — the first time his name ap- 
peared in the programmes as a composer. We 
reproduce a paragraph from a former series of 
this journal, commenting on that occasion : — 
" Greenhorns should be apprised — for they seem 
to be unaware of the fact — tluvt Dr. Hiller is no 
ordinary man, to be put on a par with artists wlio 
do not pretend to possess creative genius. He is 
' !; I i'-i'uKr of Germany, and a great comjioser." 
This notwithstanding, we have only to add an 
Adagio for the violin, given April 8, 1878, to ex- 
haust the record of his works. Joachim, as a 
composer, if we except the arrangement of the 
" Ungarische Tanze," is limited to a Romance 
from the " Hungarian Concerto," performed 
March 4, 1878. Fricdrich Kiel was introduced, 
December 5, 1874, by his Quartet in A-rainor, 
Op. 43, for pianoforte and strings ; two other 
works were given last season. The Prelude and 
Toccata, pianoforte, of Vincent Larimer, per- 
formed December 15, 1877, is the only mention 
of this musically celebrated family. Lotto, the 
was represented by a Moncan de Con- 
cert, Op. 2, December 7, 1863. Piatti has had 
five pieces for violoncello in the programmes, but 
only during die last four seasons — a rare exam- 
ple of reticence, considering the artist's long con- 
nection with the concerts. Joachim Raff is rep- 
resented by seven works and nine performance!!, 
the Cavatina in D claiming three. The first 
work heard was the Trio in G, Op. 112, Febru- 
ary 7, 1874 ; tho last, the Tarantella for two 
pianos, December 8, 1879. The name of Carl 
Reinccke appears for the first lime, April 15, 
1878, when the Impromptu for two pianos, on a 
theme from Schumann's •' Manfred," was in- 
formed. A similar work, " La Belle Griselidcs," 
was given last December, and that is atl we hear 
of this prolific writer. To Joseph Rbeinberger 
are accorded two works, and eight performances ; 
the Quartet in E-ilat, Op. 38, for pianoforte and 
strings, having been given seven times. Anton 
Rubinstein comes in fur six works and eighteen 
performances, the favorite appearing to Ik tin- 
Sonata In D, Op. 18, for pianoforte a 
cello, which has been given six times. 
Saint-Saens claims three pieces — a Sonata, a 
Trio, and a Quartet, the Trio being jierfonued 
twice. Madame Schumann, as our readers know, 
is a composer, as well as a great player ; and it 
is pleasing to find recognition of both capacities : 
the Scherzo in D-minor, and Romance in E-rlat 
minor. Op. 1 1 , were both presented last year. 
Guiteppe Verdi, of operatic fame, finds here a 
place, January 21, 1878, when his string Quartet 
in E-ininor was produced, and repeated the fol- 
lowing month. Henri Vicuxtemps the Violin I'lVYs- 
o*o, has his name to seven works, the ps-rforman- 
crs Iseing nine ; the last h> long ago a* J one. 
1866. Henri Wieniawski, anuther cirfuoso. 
whose loss the world of art has so recently 
(April 2), had to mourn, was represented by a 
'•Legend "for the violin, February II, 1878 — 
the only occasion when his name appears as a 
composer. Our record of composers of to-day 
closes with the mention of another lady, Mis. 
Agnes Zimmerman n, whom we could almost claim 
as a compatriot, whose Suite, Op. 10, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, found a place in the 
programme of March 8, last. 

We shall find that the rom]x»ers of to-day out- 
number those of any period we liave considered— 
a matter for surprise, perhaps, but also for con- 
gratulation ; for no art can be said to be in a 
healthy vital condition if it is unproductive. Mr. 
Chappell has displayed both liberality and enter- 
prise in thus adding to his catalogue works from 
some hitherto little-known continental composers, 
to in 



eighty; but the selection has been taken from 
the works of twenty-nine composers. This, it 
must be admitted, is a very fair recognition of 
living talent for anv single institution to ex- 
hibit.-JW. Ww. .Warrf. 
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GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. PART XL 
This eleventh of the twelve quarterly parts 
originally promised is exceedingly rich Id valu- 
able and instructive matter. Beginning in the 
middle of Mr. W. S. Rockstro's important con- 
tribution on the Opera, it ends in the midst of 
what promises to be a very satisfactory'article on 
Palestrlna, such as we may expect in a work which 
lias contained Mr. (trove's own admirable and 
almost exhaustive essays upon Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and which has invested the familiar 
histories of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, as well 
as the critical analysis of their styles and peculi- 
arities, and the recognition of their several con- 
tributions to the progress of the art of music, with 
wonderfully fresh interest. Besides the Opera we 
have from the same writer a very clear and com- 
plete history of the origin and progress of Ora- 
torio, — 30 close pages — tracing its course for 
convenience through fifteen distinct |>eriods, after 
a similar division of tbe Opera into twenty 
l>eriodt (Handel's operas forming the ninth, 
Cluck's the eleventh, Mozart, etc., the thirteenth, 
Weber, Spohr, and other masters of the Ro- 
mantic School, the fifteenth, English opera (Pur- 
cell, etc..) the seventeenth, and Wagner, whom be 
treats generously and fairly (see extracts in this 
and the last number of our journal), the twenti- 
eth. These two articles are full of musical illus- 
trations. 

Then come Orchestra and Orchestration, — 
both again by the prolific, learned, and clear- 
headed Mr. Rockstro. To the article on the Or- 
chestra is appended a very useful comparative 
the numerical proportion of the 
in two of the oldest orches- 
tras of note; that of Dresden under Hasse in 
1751, and that at the Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey (1 784), and of twelve of the 
most celebrated orchestras of die present day, 
not omitting our own Boston Handel and Haydn 
Festival of 1880, and including the London Phil- 
harmonic and Crystal Palace orchestras, those of 
the French .Conservatoire, of the I.eipxig Ge- 
wandhaus, of Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, New York 
Philharmonic, the Birmingham and Rhine festi- 
vals and the Wagner festival at Bayreuth. 

Mr. Hopkins, the accomplished organist of 
the Temple church in London, contribute* an 
elaborate and fully illustrated description and 
history of the Organ ; and " H. J. L." a history 
of the Overture, with exatn|>les in notation of 
successive schools and periods. 

Besides tlicse weightier treatises (think of all 
this in a single quarterly number!) there are 
shorter but good articles on Paganlni, on Paer, 
Pacini, Paisiello, and our own John K. Paine. 
But once in a while, we are sorry to see, this 
minute dictionary descends into the trivial. For 
instance, under the head " Orpheus," a well- 
known collection of little German part-songs, it 
gives tbe complete list of contents, — 230 or more 
songs : why not as well print Novello's or Oliver 
Ditson's catalogue? 

Plainly timet'* Dictionary will have to exceed 
tbe limits originally contemplated by possibly an- 
other year's quarterly installments. And why 
not? Who does not wish to see it as com- 
plete as practicable? We only 
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really lotere*t*d, and who dc«ire* to 
be intelligently interested, in music, can afford to 
be without this work. The coat (84,00 per 
annum) is trilling measured by iu value. Better 
upend from twelve to sixteen dollar! upon so full 
and talis! ar Lory a book of reference, than fritter 
the same amount iiwiiy un cheap tenth-rate ephem- 
eral manuals and pamphlet*, as so many do. 
I<et every musician and music-lover therefore, 
whom our word* can influence, send to Marmil. 
lan Jx Co., London or New York, and subscribe 
for what cannot of course be a ptrftcl dictionary 
of music, but what is by far the best (at least 
for English and American readers) that has yet 
apjieared in any language. 

CONCERTS. 
Tli« great multifarious musk-making army is 
advancing upon us, and tome alight skirmishes have 
j occupied some portions of the flcld. Dur- 
; the past week we have I tad, (not to speak of 
" Lecture " courses) two, to be followed this after- 
noon by a third, of time miscellaneous combina- 
tion concerts which the superintendent of the Music 
Hall is so ingenious in contriving, and commonly 
make* so attractive by a startling array of artists' 
s; alto the semi-private d«T>ut of a young 
: of merit ; we rrad also of anothrr 
of a young English pianlat, — both of these at 
ChU krring's warerewms. 

Manager Peck's constellation Ibis lime con- 
sists of Mis* Annta Caar, the contralto, Hcrr 
Wilhiusj, the violinist, and llerr Jo*arrr. the 
pianist, — all of rare lustre, — besides the Temple 
(male quartet) Club, and Mr. W. C. Tower (one of 
that club), the tenor singer. We can only speak 
now of the first concert, which occurred last Monday 
evening and was honored by a large audience, — one 
of the emcoriny audiences, alas ' which encored nearly 
every piece. It seems that we cannot commonly 
rely on Uie good sense or self respect of artists or 
conductors. stiU lesson the self-interest of artists' 
managers 4nd agents, for the abatement of this 
nuisance. How would it do to organise a league 
among the really musical persons who commonly 
attend concerts, and have it mutually understood 
among them that, whenever the offence appears 
likely to be carried too far, they should all, at a con- 
certed signal, quietly get up and leave the hall I 
We claim no reward for the suggestion. That is 
the way the aggrieved minorities are apt to do in 
Democratic caucuses. — The programme was as 
follows: 

Krugta 




User August WIUMlatJ. 

' Don Utovaiinl Mntart. 

Mis* A not* loci** C«ry. 
Piano Solo, " Mutual* SplanMo sad roiotial**." Chopin, 
llerr Kapha*) JomITv 

Quarttt, " Salv* Hsgtaa," Schubert. 

Tempi* Quartet. 
Violin Solo, " Otello ram**!*," . . . . It. W. Krnst 



Mia* 



F. I.K.L 



^••Caatlqu.dan.owr.- . 
t. gsjmailllla, •• Firing tn 

t " Ktudeon fala* note*.' 

H*rr luptut*] J 
p*n-8onfc " Turin* Cup Bearer, 

The great violinist, simple, noble and impressive 
in appearance, like an intellectual young giant, 
played in the same broad, noble style, and with the 
same earnest feeling, that enchanted every listener 
two year* ago. His tone seems even fuller, larger, 
richer than before. We failed, however, to become 
much Interested in the composition by Vogrk'h 
Ernst's Ottlh Fantasia, including Uesdemona's 
" Willow " aria, was more satisfying In its way ; but 
the Bach Aria — the well-known one on such occa- 
t-was the beat of all, and sang itself to all 



Herr Joacffy's rendering of the smooth and even 
Andante and the fiery Polonaise uf Chopin was in 
lus best style, though his piaaiuimo was tonwllmi 
carried to a point which require* very apprehensive 
ears to make it audible at all. Recalled, he played 
his own delicate and charming selling of the song 
" Tre giomi son che Nina," by l*ergoli-*c. In the Liaxt- 
Wagner Spinning Bong his facility of rapid finger- 
ing, and his exquisite grace and fluency uf execution 
in all such florid arabesques, betrnyc-d him into some 
hurrying of tempo which we did ivot notice in hit 
other interpretations. The Rubinstein Ktudr (ab- 
surdly entitled on "false noles," since they are 
merely atroogly accented appoggiaturas) was played 
with great force and brilliancy. 

Mis* Cary was in excellent voice and spirits and 
sang delightfully. Only we had the feeling that 
'* Vedrai carino " was taken a trifle too fast. We 
never saw before the name Pcrugini as that of a 
composer; the song, however. (''Cease to wound 
m«"| was of a tender, plaintive and bc*eeching 
character, beautiful in itself and beautifully sung. 
Mis* Cary, of course, had to pay her full share of 
the encore tax. Mr. Tower snug with chaste feel- 
ing and expression, using his sweet voire with much 
taste. The Temple quartet sing utmost r<>» well, 
it get* to he almost finical ami sontimcnlal. 

Chickcriiig's lung upper room was nearly 

filled last Saturday evening by un n«iT ami ,-ipprc 
ciative cruwd of listeners, for the first time, to 
some piano recitals uf Mr.ltrro Br.Ninx.of Copen- 
hagen, a fellow-student in fiirinany of Mr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. John Orth of till* city. The pro- 
gramme was well chosen : 

Ueetboven Op.K. Bonai*. In F-itilnor. 

Allegro asaal - An.Unt* - Allegro DSB irnppo. 

Chopta Polish H,,,,*. .rrsngi-t U.tt. 

Chopin, . Op. «, Paatastrlinpr<tn>|.tu. In O sharp minor. 

Mo«sko«»ki Op. If. Walls. 

Cbitiln Op. "A BnJlaile, in F minor. 

I.isst, , . Ave Maria 

Llsal. l-» llniiipsitrlla. 

Mr. Bendix has a clear and vital touch, and showed 
superior execution alike in passages of force ami 
delicacy- (If the SotittlH Aff»rrttoiiatti we should 
say that he gave a vi-ry fair rendering, could we 
only banish from our mind the Impression left by 
Joaeffy's magnificent rending of it last spring, not 
to sneak of Rubinstein, Bulow, Mchlig and others 
The Chopin hallade was to our miml the most stir, 
crsaful jierfuruiance of those we heard ; he played 
it with d4*licacy and fine musical feeling. The last 
two pieces we were obliged tn lose; and it Is hut 
fair to state tliat we listened to disadvantage from 
the rear part of that long, narrow room, so that wc 
need a better opportunity to form a clear eslimulc 
of this young artist s talent. Mis manner certainly 



Within the last few vears I have teen this 
ment (if genuine) several times; the last time the 
23d of September. 1802, with tlie large 'B,' and 
some remains of n seal. It is in position of the 
Widow llolx ." 

The result of this call for an explanation wa* 
this : Mr. Kspagne. then librarian of the musical 
department of the Berlin library, forwarded several 
documents tn Mr. Bagge, editor of the i>«isrAs 
.Ifvtil&ilng for my inspection. The result of the 
inspection is contained in a letter to Mr. Bagge, 
printed in his Zrilmg Nov 8. 18H2, of which the 
following is a sufficient translation : 

"Mi Dkaii Sin,— 

" You now ask m» for an explanation, which I 
gladly give. In April and May, 1*00, 1 had a corres- 
pondence with a gentleman in London, who desired 
to purchase this instrument, provided it wa* really 
one of very flne quality. Not being a judge of 
Instruments, I took the opinion* of several competent 
judges here in Vienna. Not one of them expressed 
any doubt as to the authenticity of the instrument, 
nor did any one speak in any strong terras of it* 
excellence. Xot long before, a pupil of Vieiixtemp* 
told me, that his master had tried It, and found it to 
be ' a very fair instrument, but not of flrst quality.' 
I so reported to the gentleman in London, who 
thereupon declined the purchase. I therefore had 
no further occasiun to inquire into the authenticity 
of the violin, but. like the other gentlemen, rested 
satisfied with the tettimony of the widow and ber 
son. with the great 'B,' and with what I took for 
marks of Beetltoven's seal 

" When I saw, some month* since, the first notice 
of the gift to the Berlin library of the four instru- 
ments, 1 was among the first to congratulate widow 
llolx on the sale of the violin, and w a* not a little 
astonished to learn that this was not the case, See- 
ing the notice repeated, I thought it my duty to t 
widow llolx. to the Berlin library, and to i 
seek some solution of the enigma. 

"The documents, which you have placed 
me for inspection, are decisive. The truth is evident, 
that llolx sold the Beethoven violin in 1832. and 
left in possesion of his widow an imiKUM of It! 

Your obedient servant, a. w. t." 

It is this imitation uf the original, which 
hy the Lond. 

A. W. T. 



THE SCH IN DEER-BEETHOVEN PAPERS. 



BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN. 



Mr Data Dwioiit: — 

I And a paragraph going the rounds of the news, 
papers, stating that an Knglish purchaser lots 
recently obtained one of Beethoven's violiiw from 
the widow of the Viennese musician, Carl llolx. 

I suppose all your readers know, that Prince 
Lichnowsky presented a full quartet of strings to 
the I then) young composer — first and second violins, 
viula and violoncello. One of the violins was pur- 
chased at the sale of Beethoven's effects by Carl 
Holt, aoxl it is this which is now taid to be in 
England- / question if* atikruririty. 

In the autumn of 1802, a newspaper notice of the 
four instruments, a* then being in the Royal library 
at Berlin, attracted my attention, and drew from ine, 
in the K.r'srtr Xf«tituil«>u). A "request fur an 
explanation," of which this is the substance : 

"Alois Fuchs describes, in the HV.vr Mni.L- 
uilmy, N'o. IM, of the year I SKI, the fonr instru- 
ments, and says of the fir»t violin : * A violin made 
by .las (iuarncriuB of Cremona, ill the year 171H, is 
now in possession of llerr Carl llolx, director of 
the Concerts Spirituels in Vicuna.' 

" Afterwards, says Fucht: ' inder the neck* of 
all these instruments the »eal of Bcctltovcn is 
impressed, and on the aocallcd " Boden " of each, a 
B" scratched by Beethoven's 



Mr I)r.s* Dwianr: — 

When Schindlcr, in IMS, sold the Beethoven 
papers, in his possession, to the Prussian (iovrrn- 
iiH-nt for the Royal Library at Berlin, 12,000 thaler* 
down, ami an annuity of 400). he retained a certain 
portion of them, which were of a more prl' 



and which to a great extent were personal to him, 
or closely connected with statements made by him 
in hit biography of the compotcr. 

< >n occasion of my visits to him in Frankfort am 
Main, or the neighboring village Bockenhrim, he 
showed me some few of the autograph* thus re- 
tained, but, laying hit lumd upon the portfolio*, he 
said earnestly : "As long as I live, no human eye 
will sic these paper*!" 

Time passed on. Schindlcr died, and all lhe*e 
papers and relic* went into the possession of hi* 
sister, a certain Widow F.gloff. She lived in Mann- 
heim, and 1. N'ohl, of the neighboring Heidelberg, 
catalogued tlsem for her — making some very droll 
mistakes, by the way — and had the use of them in 
tl.ii.hiug hit Beethoven book. What became of 
them afterwardt I had no meant of ascertaining, 
and feared that they were lo*t to me. 

It 1* perhaps fortunate for my work, that for a 
long period I wa* unable, in addition to my otfkiat 
duties, to perform any serious and continued literary 
labor; for last year, while mourning over my 
enforced delay in resuming the Beethoven .tudies, 
what should I receive, but a note from Mr. Emanuel 
Nowotny, of Altrohbui, near Carlsbad, — a gentle- 
man utterly unknown to me, at I (personally) to 
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horcn, and concluding by informing me, that he 
had become the purchatcr of the collection com- 
plete, unit that he gladly placed it ut my dlspotal 
not only for any studies I might desire to make, but 
for copying to any extent! 

Upon noting in the catalogue certain papen to be 
copied for me. he crowned hlttgooditen by tending 
me one of the portfolio!, ami tincc that time, lull 
entrusted to me the rett ! I fMl it a duty, at well a» 
pleasure, thut publicly to rxprcta my gratitude. 
All the more, because he hat now transferred them 
lo the Koyal Library at Berlin, where they properly 
as a portion of the SchindlerBeethovcn 
*.-w. t. 



MUSICAL CORRESPOXJJKNCK. 

Cmcaoo. Oct. 18, — Musical matters are begin- 
ning to take a positive shape, and we are having u 
few concert*, even if it is early in the season. The 
Mine Emma Abbott Company have been giving us 
r that they call " English opera," and for 
two weeks we have been thus honored 
To call such performances opera, is to rob the 
name of Its true signification Musically, the 
efforts have been depressing, wheu taken as a 
whole, although with tome of the members, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Scguin, a bright exceptiun may be 
made. Signor Brigneli bat been ttruggling with 
live mysteries of the English language, and hat tuug 
a* well at could be expected considering hit worn 
voice, and the difficulties that were In hit way. 
Yet it was broken- Knglith opera in more tcntct than 
one. Mlts Abbott Is a lady of energy and life, and 
hat battled for a position as a singer matt heroically. 
Yet the it In no tense an artltt, and never will be ; 
although her energy may win her a certain reputa- 
tion and notoriety. A large number of our Ameri- 
can people arc tlill in the early stages of a mutical 
understanding, and Ihey are attracted by the idea 
of an opera in Knglith ; and, therefore, the success 
of thit company has In -en good, notwithstanding ilt 
character. Musically , the opera it 
its success hat been remarkable. 

Mr. Botcovlti made hit flrtt 
a pmnut last week. He played the " Italian Con- 
cert" " of Bach ; a Nocturne, Mazurka, the Berceuse, 
a Valse, ami the Ballade, Op. 47, of Chopin . a son- 
ata by Nichelmaun, the twelfth Rhapsodic by Lint, 
and tome smaller pieces, including three compost 
tintui of hit own. A frank opinion bidt me tay tluit 
I was disappointed in the playing of thit gentleman. 
He taket too many liberties in tempo, ami in inter- 
pretation, lo be called a correct player. With the 
Chopin music, bit taste or caprice led him into man- 
uerlamt that bordered upon the tcntatiotial, ami 
while he raanifrtlcd sentiment, it was of such an 
exaggerated order that itt point and meaning teemed 
loat. Yet he it called a pupil of I lis I mutter, What 
teemed most marked in hit playing were two charac- 
terittlci, one of striking the notes with great force, 
and the other with delicacy. In the quiet passages he 
wat at hit bett, but there was no gradual develop- 
ment of tone from the soft to the loud. It wat un- 
even playing- Every player hat a personal right 
to his own ideas, and they are entitled to rctpect ; 
and while we may not agree with them, we at least 
independence of thought Mr. Bcaeoviu 
J a " Hunting Jig " by Dr. Bull, written about 
1600, with a grace that was pleating. and alto did 
the hut movement of the Bach Concerto with much 
quickness and flnlth of movement. Yet, in my 
humble opinion, he cannot approach the rank of the 
great player* In any particular. Other recitals 
may show him in new lights, and 1m- may win ap- 
preciation, and it it only fair to llie gentleman to 
wait until he has given ut larger anil better pro- 
grammes before we classify hit merits even in our 
private judgment 

I understand that Mr. Thoinat it to tint ut in 
November, and give tome orchestral converts In 
connection with Herr Joteffy, lite planitt. He will 
be welcome, and the concerts enjoyable iwyond a 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 

Thk lirst two programmes of the Harvard Syui 
phony concern are rasWOtaall* arranged. ». followt: j 

Fir»t roueert, Nov. IK. Programme: Overture to 
"The Water Carrier," flfflWui ; Aria Ottm Ulllan 
Ball, y l s,',. i;il' in;>! no , It* ■ <>\ <- u Songa ; 
Overture to "Julius Cesar" Itirsl time here', acAm, 

Will ll N. 

Scvond Concert, Dee. '2. S> mpltouy lit C — No. 3, 
Wullner edition — (first time herei, I/att'ln : Itaito 
Ccnrerto lit A, (first time), Lint (Mr. M«x Vlnner); 
Short Symphony, No J, in A-mlnor (rlrtt time here), 
Saint-Sufnt; Ilmf Solm ; Overture to "Egmutit," 
fircfAurrn. 

The litt of orchestral work** to be given in the 
tuhtcqucnl six concerts hat been tomewhnt modi- 
fied, nnd now ttitnd- thus : 

Si nifboiileii. Beethoven, No. K ; Schumann, " Co- 
logne " iE-nat); Bcrlior, Symphonic Funuvsll'jue. tec. 
e«'l time; J. K_ Falne. " Sptlng," nrcvHtt (fine. Miff, In 
(i inini.r, jtVtf (Vine , Symphony by K. L. Hitter, .art/ 
rime. 

Overtures. Cluck, "Alcctln"; M»Mrt, "Titus"; 
Beethoven. "Leonnrc," No. 3; S|whr. "Faust"; Men- 
dchwolin, "Mclutina"; Schumann, " Manfred " ; Ben- 
nett, "Wood Nvmph", and for the tirrt time, Ber- 
lin/, "CaninvalRomalu"; Uuldoiark. " Pwilhesilea " ; 
Boninl, " King Lear." 

Miscellaneous. Bveu, l*a*torxle from Christmas 
Omlorlo ; Beethoven, Ailsgio and Audnnte from 
"Prometheus"; MemleUniiho, Seheiro Irom the Ref- 
ormation Symphony ; Schumann. Overture. Scherzo 
and Imalc ; Hexlioi, Marvlie Nocturue, tragi " L'En- 
fance du Christ," /mi-wit tint* ; Wagner, " Siegfried 
Idyll", Bennett, Include and Funeral March, from 
" Ajlix," <lra( time, Dvorak, S lavic Dances. .Itrt/ 
(irne ; N'orbcrt Burgmullrr, Andante (with Obne Solo I 
(Mm Svmplvony in 1>. a. 'tout time , Llatt, "Orpheus " 
I Short Symphonic hero), jfral MiMj QMm, luter- 
uiefto from Syini'lioity in F ; Fuclta, Serenade, fint 
tlmt. 

Otlier workt may lw futind detlrahle ami practicable 
the concert »jmh approaches. Solo artuu, vocnl 
and inrtrumenUtl. will be alinotiuc..| lit due time. 

Rubtcrlptiont for the season of K„,ht Cme*rH, at 
Eight Dollar., are invited. The Halt will be open 
until Nov. e, when three days will be allowed for 
the SUMnkrt o«/y. whether nicnilicrt of the Atto- 
ciation or not, to receive their tickets and select 
their teats at the office of the Mumc Hall- 

On Thurtday, Nov. 11, the ;«Mic toft of season 
ticket, will bcgill ; and on Monday, Nov. 1.'., that of 
tingle admi.tiont. 
Those wlthlug to Mili«cribc are rcqiietted to ad- 

I dret. the Chairman, or any uieiulier of the com- 
mittee ; or place their namet on one of the tub- 

! tcriptiiin papers lo he found at [lie Mu.lr Hall, at 
Checkering t, or at lHttou t, l'rtifer's, or S< hmidt't 

' mutic .tore, at Si ver a bodkllOffl in Cambridge, etc., 
U /iur .Vue. M. 

tWrri C»i«»«i<T«e .- J. S. Dwight, |U remberton 
Sijunrel, C. C. I'erkiti., .1. C. I) l'arkcr, 11. J. 1-ang, 
S. B. Schle; i v . t. > I -i- !• mi;. S I. limn- like, 
Auguttus Flugg, Win. F. Aplhorp, Arthur Foote, 
(ieo. W. Sumner. 

— Tin- final inntinee of the thn-e Carj-WllliemJ- 
Joteffv Coitcertt. under ti e managrment of Mr. Peek, 
will Utkl BlAM at the Mii.ii- Hall this aderm.*. Mr. 
Wllhelmj will (Jay a Kaoliii-ir o( It in owu. and a IVIo- 
n.«L«e by Lanh. Mr. Jn*e(Iy is down for an Allegro i 
and Fn-MKIillle hv Hnitdel. the Tarantella bv Ltut, a 
"l\,lua noble" and Wallte* of hl.o.n. N.vluim- in 
F-miuor, Cliopin, Am by lVrgoloe, Splnnerlled, Wed- 
ding March, etc., Meiidelttoliu. Mi«» Cary will ting 
" Uivmite* du Styx " from Uluck't ,1/rrsfe, mid *' Yoi 
ibe Nipele," from Motiirt't t'i;firo. Mr Tower, the 
name K roup of (ierntntj «.ns,t which be rang on Mon- 
day evening. And llie Tem|,|e I 1nb will »il^ Meiidelt- 
ikiLn's ' "Cln.eifiil Wiiiiderrr, 1 S hiibi rt't .voice Rtytna, 
and the " Hiree Iliiiit.iiiien '' by Kreitlzer 

— TliealiHirbing topic of nest week w ill be tlienew 
Trcmonl Temple, which will o|*ii tk-tobertl, with a 
|ierforuiancc of the .VoarnA, in wht-li Mitt Lillian 
Bailey, Mi«f Entilv Wiuiinl, Mr. Willtani J. Winch, 
and Mr. Myron W. Whllney wilt appear. On the l'.'th 
a grand couei rt will be given br llie Philharmonic 
orcheslm, Bentartl l.i-iemanM. eoinlnctoe, and on the 
lab, Kliiith will lie given with Uta Fannie Kellogg, 
Mi» Wlnaiit, Mr Charles K Ailnnis and Mr J. K. 
Winch as KiUii.lt. Tlie new DTgMI built by Measrs. 

Hook 4: Hatting, fur the ltMqfc, wiU be used ou both 



Mr. Curt Zarrahn will conduct and Mr. B. 
J. Lang will be the organist 

The follow lug choke pn .gramme wat |ierforined 

at Wealeran Hall on MomUy afterncHio, before the 
pupils of the New England Conservatory : 

1. Pianoforte Trto. Op, 70, No, ■„'. Beethoven ; Intro- 
dilctinoaud AllejM non troppo; Allegretto; Allegretto 
non troppo ; Allegro; iJ C. l>. Parker, C. N. J 
and W. Fric. I 
•1. Yiii),incell.-S.>li>. iMr. Wulf Frie..l 
X HuuMn. piano and violin. Op 11, Cade ; 
di molio. ljirghetto | Allegro vivace; (Metric Par- 
ker and Allen I. 

rroAi. C.vKi.Ni.7 Ohuvnu. Mettrt. Maton k 

Hamlin have received the follow lug testimonial from 
8. Parkmau Ttickerman, Mat. lie. Cantab, Eng- 
land, Hon. Member of the "Academy of St. Cecilia," 
Rome, and. for eighteen year*. < 
of lite choir of St. Paul's Church, I 
Mraalta Ma.un & Hahlim: 

(it MlfeMlen,-Tlie Pedal Cabinet Organ arrived yiwter- 
day nnd is now pLvcivl in the jmmHIoii designed for it In 
my mu»ic-p.«ini, It teemtsujierrliioutfor meiotay one 
word In prawe of this truly iromfer/o/ uittrontent, for 
certainly it qmikt Its own praise Utter iliau auy one 
can apeak for It, 1 do not wonder that all the distin- 
guished organists and mutlciant of the day are unani- 
mous a. lo tlve »o|icrlortty of your Instruments . nor 
doe.lt teem powtlble that a better substitute (or the 
more otislly tutd Intricate pl|.e-organ cau ever hi niaile. 

During a long rchlenee in Buritrsi, I bad uniitnal 
facilities for examining ever; kind of Intlrument be- 
longing to the harmonium or recd-..rgan family j and 
I am now convinced that the Mason i Hamlin Organ 
Co have already di-tniieed all rivals, on both cimtl- 
uentt, In the manufacture of cabinet orvcans ; and In 
my opiuion, their instruments, of every tite and style, 
are as near perfection. In all essential particulars, aa It 
•eciut possible for hitmau .kill and ingenuity to make 
litem. , 

Thit letter wat nut written for publication, but 
you are at liberty to use tt for that por)«te if you 
ideate. (Signed) 8. Parioxa-N Tuckkbwan. 

Se|"L 20, 1"W0. 

Miss Helen Unison, of Boston, who hat been 

studying niuslc In Stuttgart (or years three poet 
with Priickner, Ixl«-rt. Faistt and Alwni*, return" lo 
this city the latter part of thla mouth. Mint Ijibisoo 
has been an Indefatigable worker, accomplishing far 
more than Is done by the average musical ttudent w ho 
goat abroad. Not only hat her pUying been carried to 
a high degree of perfection, hut she hat become a pro- 
ficient in such matters aa counterpoint, fugue, read- 
ing orchestral scores, etc, The testimonial! from her 
teacher* at well at the newspaper criticisms tire vert 
nattering. She will most likely be heard in Boston 
during Ibe coming season. 

New York. Mnnagrr Maplrson't plan, and en- 
gagements have been summarized aa follow. : 

Soprani — Mine Etelka 0 crater, Mile. Alwln.i Val- 
lerlti, Mnte. Marie Unite Swift, Mile Biaoca MlllH 
tint, Mile. Isidore Martinet, MUe. Valergn and Mile. 
Lore at ini-Gia null 

Coutmltl— Mile. Anna de llelucea, Mile. 
MUa Annie Louise Vary . 

Tenor! -Slg. Reveltl, Slg, Buncio, Slg. 
Slg Craul and Slg. Campaniui. 

Bnritonl - Slg. Del Puenle, Slg. Bellatl and Sig. 
GalaaaL 

Masai— Sig. Monti. Big Ordlnas. Slg. Baldiuuiare 
Cortiui, and Slg. Franco Novara. 

The vrclieatra, which hat given »uch »atis(actlou In 
the pa«t, hat been tnrther improved by several Impor- 
tant chnnge. The clmriit hat l*en placed nnder the 
charce o( Slg. Zarlnl. chonis master of LaScala, Milan. 
At director and conductor Slg. Anllll hat been ape- 
rlallv engaged. Selections will be made from the tub- 
joine.lexten.lve r^ierioire , " Bobert." "Traviata," 
" Barbiore," "Huguenots," " None." "Lucia," 
" Ituti Gioiaunl," " lknn Pasonale," " Rigoleito," 
" Flglia del Reggimenta," " Talismano,"' "Martha," 
"Favorita," '• Sonnambula," " Fauitl," "Trovntore," 
•• Flauto Magln. " •• FrHtchvltr," " Dinorah." " Uhen- 
grin," "Carmen." "Forxa del Dettino." " Knv nias." 
" IJrtila dl Chamoniii." ** Aid*," " Mlgnon." The test, 
aoo will coniinsnt'e on Monday evening, Oct. I a, oet. 
which occasion will be performed Dnniuittl't opera, 
" Ucia dl Laminermoor." The aubacriplloa will eon- 
.1st of :«> night, ami the terms will be at follows 
Parquet tenia and balcony (first three rows), Ml j bal- 
cony liHher row a), ftio ; 
according lo location. 
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Wokcestea, Mtu. The twenty-third annual fes- 
tival of th* Worcester County Musical Convention was 
held in Mechanics' Hal), during the put week. We 
may My xt the start that thn affair was abundantly 
successful, in every particular, and, this much admitted, 
there 1« little left to say beyond tho haro record. The 
choral force was 137 strong, and in work was generally 
good, at times remarkably so, especially U one con- 
sidered thai It was made up of detachments from 
Worcester and neighboring lo» us, and tliat opportu- 
nities for rehearsal, eHtembtt, were not possible until 
the week preceding the festival, while that with the 
orchestra did not come off until the very da> uf each 
concert in which an orchestra assisted. The orchestra, 
all from Boston, numbered thirty-six, and its work also 
was creditable, due allowance being made fur the few 
possible rehearsals. The concert* were eight in num- 
ber, — each afternoon, from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive, each evening beginning Wednesday, the' festi- 
val closing Friday evening with Handel's JvHat Mar- 
eaou-Mj. We haie not the spare to devote to a repeti 
lion of the programmes in full, but we can point out 
their prominent features sufficiently to indicate their 
generally dignified character and great variety. The 
cboral works were as follows: Jubilalt, Garrett; Art 
rerHNI, Mozart; FarrwtU In \hr Furrtt. ttahn XLIll, 
Utar tits/ iVuger, Mendelssohn; O torti, our G»r- 
erinir, Jlarcclln; Srntlmi Thy Liykt, A"uiaee(A, trim- 
wid; Orpn W'- Schumann; Th* Trumurfi Lau4 
Via * U or. from <hU /or .Voiat Otetm't jfjnu, Judat 
Stacrubtrui, Handel; aVauhl Matt, Verdi. The usost 
ambitious orchestral work preseuled was the fifth 
symphony of Beethoven. In all the list there were no 
novelties, that is, none which would he so called in a 
Button concert-room Then there were performances 
of part snogs by tho Swedish vocal quartette, female 
voices, and the Schubert company, male voices; of 
piano solos by Teresa Carrruo ; of harp solos by Madame 
Kohrer. of violin solos by Mr Adamowski and Mr. 
Klchberg; of 'cello solos by Mr. Fries. Mr. Zonal, u 
presided over all, and the labors of accompanist at 
organ and piano were shared by Mr, B D. Allen. Mr. 
K. B Story and Mr. G. W. Sumner. The soloists were 
nearly all sr. well known to Boston concert-goers, that 
anything more than th* list, with the assurance that 
each made A creditable appearance, is hardly needed. 
These soloists were Mrs. Osgood. Miss Lillian Bailey, 
Miss Fnnnie Barnes, Mbs Annie Ory, Miss Its Welsh, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Babcock, Mr. Hav, Mr. Tower ami 
Mr Whitney. Mrs, J. C Hull ami Mrs Edward P. 
Huff were strangers to most of the audience. Each 
lady made, we were given to understand, a good Ini* 
presslon. Mr. Toedt's fine tenor voice and tasteful de- 
livery proved highly agreeable. Miss Bailey's time in 
Kumpo had been, apparently, profitably employed. 
Her style is. of course, more matured, but none of tu 
directness and artistic simplicity have been sacrificed in 
the ripening process, Mrs, O*go.»l, too, was as charm- 
ing as of old, her clear, sweet and true voice, and her 
t enunciation being especially captivating. The 
in the two most important choral works weie 
I as follows: In the AVgiiieoi-Jfos* of Verdi 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Welsh, Mr. Adams. Mr. Hay. in 
Judos Jfiincafcieui - Mrs. Osgood, Mrs Hall. Miss 
Gary. Mr. Tower, Mr. Hay, Mr. Whitney. — tWizr- 

t*l>l 'Jls. 

MUSIC ABROAD. 

Loxdos. The following extracts from the 1W 
ral Standard |Sept. 20), will give some idea of the 
great variety of music which has been performed 
in the Covcnt Garden Promenade Concerts during 
the past month I 

On F'riday, Sept. 10, there was an " English 
Cboral night," wben Mr. Frederick Clay's cantata 
" Latla Kookh " was performed for the first time in 
leondon, hating been written for >lr. Kulie'i Brigh- 
ton Festival.' The vocalists were Miss Anne Mar- 
riot, Miss F.llcii Iamb, Mr. Frank Boyle. Mr. A. 
< itwald, and Mr. W. I>rmarc's exccllcn t choir. The 
orchestra performed llalfe's overture, " Bohciuian 
Girl." ami F. H. Cowcn's " Festival " overture. 
Mr. Charles Halli r played on the pianoforte (a) Noc- 
turne in F*-sharp, and (b) Polonaise in Afat (Cho 
pin). 

The concert mi Saturday night, Sept. 11, which 
brought one of the usual Saturday crowd, to the 
theatre, was a lair specimen of the " miscellane- 
ous " programmes which appeal so irresistibly to 
tin* tastes of the many . An overture by Aubcr, 
three of the ballet piece* from " Masaniclln," one , 
of the liveliest Finales from one of Haydn's live- 
liest symphonies (in li — known as "Letter V") 



and a new selection from " Carmen," by M. Audl- 
bert. constituted the orchestral pieces in the open- 
Ing part, which included also a masterly perform- 
MM by Mr. Halle of the Andante and Finale from 
Mendelssohn's first pianoforte concerto, and the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Viruztempt, extremely 
well played by Mr. Sutton, a promising young vio- 
linist, pupil of M. Sainton. The ringers were Miss 
Mary Danes, Madame Antionette Sterling, Messrs. 
Vernon Higby and Harold Russell. 

On Monday, the lath, being a "Mendelssohn 
night," live programme was devoted chiefly to the 
works of Mendelssohn, the scheme including the 
Symphony in Cminor, which is really the thir- 
teenth of Mendelssohn's symphonies, but usually 
known as " No. 1 ; " the incidental music to the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream;" and the Rondo 
Brillante in E-flat (for pianoforte and orchestra), 
played by Mr. Charles Halle. Mr. Halltf alto 
played Schubert's vnlsc, "Caprice," in A-minor, 
arranged by Liszt. A selection from Verdi's " Ballo 
in Maschera" was also given by the orchestra. 

On Tuesday, the Mill, Mr. Charles Hslle played 
on the pianoforte. Mozart's Andante and Finale from 
Concerto in B flat ; also Impromptu in A flat (Schu- 
bert); ami Tarantclle in A-flat Ulellerl. The 
orchestra performed a work by Saint-Sacns, and 
Cowcn's march, "Maid of Orleans," and a few 
other pieces. 

Wednesday. Sept. li, was a "Classical night," 
when the programme included Cade's overture, 
" Im Hoehland;" Cluck's "Airs de Ballet;" Hay- 1 
dn's Symphony in B-llat ; ami a selection from 
Verdi's Aida The concert opened with th* over- 
lure Composed hy Gad*, and belonging to the same 
period at his first symphony (in C-iuinor), which 
attracted the favorable notice of Mendelssohn 
towards the Danish composer, who has since pro- 
duced many works that have made him one of the 
few celebrated composers of whom his country can 
boast This overture contain! much effective orches- 
tral writing; but it scarcely suggestive of the Im- 
pretsiont implied by- the title. In strong contrast 
to this clever but somewhat vague work. Is the 
bright, clear, and genial tvmphony of Havitn, 
which is a fine specimen of the older master, being 
one of the set composed by him ex pressly for Salo- 
man's Londcm Concerts, towards the close of the 
last century. The other orchestral music of the 
classical part of the programme consisted 0 f airs 
de ballet fmm Clock's /iia.>».e o, AM,. These 
and the other pieces referred to. were effectively 
play ed by the fine band so ably conducted by Mr. 
F. II Cowen A specialty in the selection was Mr 
Charles Halle's fine performances of Schumann's 
pianoforle Concerto in A-minor, which was re- 
ceived with appreciative attention. The classical 
vocal music comprised Handel's " Let the bright 
seraphim," well tung by Miss Anna Williams Iwtth 
trumpet obbllgato by Mr. Ktlirs). Schubert's » F-rl 
King," finely an 'laimed by Mr. Santtev, and the 
contralto solo, " F'ac me vcre," from 
" Stabat Mater," expressively rendered 
< bridge. 



Haydn's 
by Mist 



The "Humorous night," on Thurtdav, Sept- lfl, 
provrd a great turcest.' 'ITie first portion of the 
programme began with " Kamarinekaja," an orches- 
tral fantasia by Glinka, on national Russian airs — 
a " Wedding song" and a Dancing song. Thit was 
followed by Mo/art's divertimento entitled " F.in 
Mutikalischcr Spas*" (a Musical Joke) composed 
in the year I7"T. Tin? piece was thrown off with 
that facile rapidity and love of frolic which were 
characteristic of the composer: the intention hav- 
ing been to caricature both the feeble style of much 
of the music of the period and the inefficiency of 
many of the executants- It It written (for ttringed 
instrument* ami two borni) in symphonic form, 
comprising an Allegro, Adagio, Minuet (with trio)! 
and Kinale. The wrong notes, false entries, and 
omission* which are indicated for the several instru- 
ments are most amutingly contrived, eapcciallv 
comic being tin- imbecile indication of a fugue in 
the finale; another special feature being the hnr- 
leoquc cadenza for the first violin (In the adagio), 
ending in u most absurd wandering out of the lev. 
Tills was played by Mr. A. Burnett with an admir- 
alde rendering .if its intended incorrectness, and was 
greatly applauded. Another speciality was Bern- 
hard Romberg's "Toy Symphony," composed for 
stringed band and rhil Iren't diminutive inttruments, 
the latter comprising initiation coekoo, quail, night- 
ingale, and woodpecker — triangle*, rattles, bells, 
drums, and penny irurii|>el«. There is not much 
musical merit in the piece. 

Other orchestral pieces were Weber't character- 
istic Chinese overture. Turandot, a " Humorous 
Meditation" (Schen), In which the stylet of Barh, 



Mozart and subsequent composers, down to, and 
including, Wagner, are parodied with intermixed 
passages Weber't charming pianoforte solo, the 
"Invitation to 111* Waltz," was admirably played 
by Mr. Charles Halle, who elicited continuous 
applause which only subsided on hit returning to 

Lastoa, Exnutun — Of the Festival, which is to 
lake place Oct. IS- IS, Fij/arv says: 

Although then were tome year* ago several mns- 
kcal meetings at Leeds, the first festival progier was 
given In 1HS8, when 8terndat« Bennett (the con- 
ductor) produced his " Mar Queen " The triennial 
festivals began in 1K74, and In that vear and In 
1877 Sir Michael Coata conducted, flu* year, in 
consideration that Mr. Arthur Sullivan would write 
a grand oratorio on the subject of " lmiid and Jona- 
than," the condnctorshlp was offered to and accepted 
by the composer of " Plnaforsj," Mr. Sullivan sub- 
tequently found thai Holy Writ was not suited to 
bis capabUiUea, and In place of the Biblical text, 
the great composer of "The Sorcerer" has selected 
finer language from the pen of the late Dean Milman. 
ada|ited and doctored by Mr. William Schwnnk Gilbert. 
" The Martyr of Antloch " as it now stauds consists of 
seventeen numbers, five of which are choruses pure 
and simple Starting with the churns of fire, wor- 
shl|»pers, "Lord of the golden day," w* next base a 
baritone solo, "Break off the hvinn": a tenor solo, 
"Come. Margarita, come"; a baritone tolo. "Great 
Olyblas"; snd a chorus, "Oo on thy rlowrr-strewn 
zoad.' 1 The unaccompanied chorus. "Brother, thou 
art gone before us," baa a marchdike rhythm, and It 
is not dinl. ult to fonsse in ft " The Martyr of Antioch 
March." A rasa solo, "Brother, tbou slumbercst." is 
followed by a hymn, " For Thou didst die for me," to 
besongbyMne. Albani. Adnrt,"Mi ow n, my lov'd, 
my beauteous child," Is set for soprano and baritone. 
It leads to the chorus of maidens. " Come away with 
willing feet"; a recitative and aria, "See what Olv- 
Mus t love prepares for thee," for tenor; a dnet, "On. 
hear me, Olybau*," for soprouo and tenor ; and a 
chorut, " Now glory to tlse God." of heathen makdent 
and Chriatlant A song for contralto solo, and chorus, 
"To Piean," is followed by a concerted irjeee. " Great 
is Oli bins and his mercy great," for the quartet of 
soloists, and by a quartet, "Have mercy, unrelenting 
heaven"; the work ends with a soprano sol ad 
chorus, "What means yon blaze of light." Alto- 
gether, the work will, It is hoped, prove almndantly 
that Mr. A. Sullivan is worthy the knighthood which, 
It is stated, awaits him. and that the port, Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, will be found worthy of at least tlmllar honor. 
The solos will be entrusted to M tries Albani and Pater, 
Messrs Lloyd. Henry Cross, and Frederic King. 



St. pATansmao. — Thit capital 
•esses a German, an Italian, and a French theatre, 
besides native establishments of the kind. The 
list is to he Increased by the addition of an exclu- 
sively Jewish theatre, where like repertory, consist- 
ing of plays, in pmae and verse, relating to historical 
Jewlih subjects, including comic operas, will b« 
exclusively from Jewish pent- The company will 
also be Jewith. Th* theatre I* also to open in 
November with Tkt FomIk, a comic opera by the 
manager, A. Goldfaden, a Jewish actor favorably 
known to Moscow, 

Corxantna-x. The snccea* of Mile Vanzandt has 
been confirmed beyond all ripcrtatkwi She hat really 
made a great "hit'' —which at not always easy at 
Copenhagen. Tbr, theatre has been nightly crowded 
and tickets sold at doable, sometimes treble, prices. 
At the most recent performance of Miunon, the Uoyal 
Family of Denmark, at well as the King awl Queen of 
the Hellenes, were present, and sent their congratula- 
tions to Mile Vanzandt. Tho director of the theatre, 
M. Halle-sen. has engaged the gifted youug singer to 
appear three times more — iw ksj as Mignon and one* 
as ZerlUia, which makes nine performance* In all (at 
1,0 



IUixi r th — Some time ago Hans von Bulow 
announced hit intention of giving a series of con- 
cent to raise 40,000 marks in aid of the Bayreuth 
F'und. Last year he forwarded 2»,000 marks. In 
consequence of Ids neuralgic attack, however, he 
it unable to give more concerts at »r*s«nt ; but, in 
order thai the fund may not tuiltz, he haa made up 
the deficiency - U.OOO mark* -qui, of bit own 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER ij, 1880. 

Entered »! U>* Fott Offlce at Button aa Meond-elu* milter 



»r*.jf, ier.i(e«/«r Mil W 

/^.MiiM fortnight!, b, HolOHto», MimiS * Co, 
*. jr«, .Vol*. />lee. ro crnrj a »*ntt«r, p.jo frr yrar. 

fee- »dJe w Jtetim A, CakL Fm-IPZB, jo r» - «r Srrw(, A. 
William A Co.. a»j H'u. »>u»;,»i .(M, A. K. Loftliro, 
jOo. H'aiWngttm Strrtt,and by th* fvUtik*r§; in \'rv York 
ty A. BSXXTAXO, .1*., yi I'niun Syvarr, and H.K'OHTUM. 
Mirr Ll.x * Co., H re /'(are ; in PhUadtlflHa t, W. H. 
B«.<r(ii * Co.. r/u Gsttftuil Srreer. i« OAieapv r«< Cm- 
r*ao Kmc Cowr ax v, stait strut. 



A FINNISH RUNE. 
fteg.iert-1 into Fnglleh by Faxsy Raymond Rime*. 



Name not my name with the name* of the singers. 
Magical drcamcrt, great rune- wet vert! 
Not froai within cao I weave wild music, 
TU from without that I weave i»«t mu*k. 
BloMouu and brooks and blrda and branchn, 
I ran but *ing what rour voice* ting me, 
Borne on the wind* and the nulling watera! 
("otild I, afar, through the wide world wander. 
Far from the caret and the chain* Uutt eroth me, 
Then would I lull the wild aea to .lumber, 
Sing the wild tea to a lake of aUver. 
Lull the wild voice of the norm to silence. 
Sing the gray tea-foam to milk and honey, 
Were mine the magical power of the lingers, 
Muaical rhyme rt, great rune-wearer* ! 
Were mine the wondruut spell of the tinge rt, 
(iolden liayriek* ihoulrl ttand in the meadow, 
! OB the thelret, in the press, fine linen ; 
I fruit-tree t thould flower in the orchard, 
• applet thould stud the green branchct, 
r dew-bloom on every ripe apple. 
Cuckoo* tipping Ibe rainbow bright dew-bloom, 
I'earlt in thowtrt from their tilver beak* falling. 
String! of pearl for my pretty wife't girdle. 

Were mine the godlike power of I he tingert, 
I would invoke, with tongt of enchantment. 
Love, health, beauty. Justice, truth, plenty, 
Joy to each heart, and peace to each hamlet. 
Were mine tl 

avert! 

FRANZ LISZT. 1 

tCuoelodtd froerj page 161.) 

Already, during hit travelling and virtuoso 
life, Liszt had produced a respectable series 
of works, which, written for the piano, were 
intended to serve the immediate purpose of 
his virtuosity : but simultaneously with the 
new, and, compared with all before hit time, 
unheard of technical perfection which they 
founded, these works for the most part gave 
expression to a poetic element. Such were 
his studies and tratwcriplious (particularly of 
Schubert's *ong»,) his Paraphrase*, Fantaisics, 
and Polonaises, hi* " Hungarian Rhapsodies," 
the "Consolations," "Aunecsde Pelerinage," 
"Harmonies Pocliuues ct Religicusoi," the 
piano arrangements and transcriptions of the 
Beethoven Symphonies, and of the Sympho- 
nit Fantatlique of Berlioz, as well as of works 
of Wagner, Rossiui, Weber, Schubert, Bach, 
and others, in which he has achieved some- 
thing inimitable.. 

And now, during hi* residence in Weimar, 
larger and more comprehensive musical deeds 
were ripening. Liszt now came forward aa 
the matter of great orchestral forms, and 
astonished the musical world with his twelve 
» Symphonic Poems." Wholly new appear- 
aoces of their kind, they were both in idea 
and form hut most uuique creations. He takes 



■ W» translate trow the article : "Fran* Lilt, a Vu.lcal 
3iArac«« Fortran," by La Majla. la U>* Uoricnlantt. 



poetic theme, some fiction, some poetic 
character or incident for a ground thought, 
and, winning from it its musical sides, repro- 
duces it in musical expression. The outward 
form grows out of the subject matter! it is 
a* multifarious as the theme itself, ami is 
more related to the overture than to the 
symphony. The sonata form, on which the 
latter rests, showed itself not elastic enough 
for the reception of a new poetic content rep- 
resenting a continuous progress of ideas, and 
so Liszt seized upon the free form of varia- 
tion*, aa Beethoven had used it in the vocal 
movement of his Ninth Symphony — the point 
of departure for Liszt's collective instrumental 
writing. Out of one or two contrasted themes 
— or Ltihnotietn, if you will — he develops a 
whole succession of the most various moods, 
which through rhythmic and harmonic changes 
appear in ever new forms, corresponding to 
the three-fold law of alternation, contrast, cli- 
max. 

This law, on which rests the principle of 
the sonata structure, is valid also here, in 
spite of the thematic unity and the one-move- 
ment form which leads to a freer construction 
of periods ; indeed, the outlines of the four 
traditional movements are more or less discern- 
ible, although condensed. In his two grandest 
and roost comprehensive instrumental 
"Dante" and "Faust," 



symphonies, Liszt preserved the 
division into movements, but within that di- 
vision he manages mutters in his own way. 
In both, which reproduce in tones the most 
profound poetic works that we possess — the 
IHrina Vommtdia and Goethe's Faust — he 
ba», again follow ing the example of the Ninth 
Symphony, introduced choruses in the con- 
cluding movement. To the tingle movements 
he lias given explanatory titles (for instance, 
Faust, Grelcheti, Mcphistopheles), as also to 
his symphonic poems, to make it easier to un- 
derstand them and enjoy them ; and he has 

of ideas whidThe has cs^miallVfollowed 0 " 
their creation. In these ho gives us cither 
independent little poems, such as the verses 
of Victor Hugo and of^ Ijtmartine, for the 
"Mountain Symphony," for "Mazeppa" and 
the "Preludes," or an allusion to well-known 
larger poetnx, as in "Tasso" arid "Prome- 
theus," or he introduces us in "Orpheus" to 
a familiar mythical person, and in the "Hel- 
denklagc " lets us anticipate the great histor- 
ical event there celebrated. The "Festival 
Sounds" and "Hungaria," as also " Hamlet," 
"The Battle of the Huns" (after Kaulbach), 
and "The Ideal*" (after Schiller), he ha* left 
without programme, since he believed the 
title a sufficient indication of the idea* which 



It is just this poetico-mnsical double nature 
of Liszt's orchestral creations, combined with 
their novelty of form (simply a result of 
their idea] contenU) that has made them 
hard to understand, and, through their un- 
commonly exacting claims upon the public, 
has operated against their wide diffusion. In 
spite of their instrumental splendor, of the 
harmonic and contrapuntal art which they 
reveal, an opposition ha* fastened itself upon 



them, such as his piano a 
the purpose of hi* virtuosity, had not expe- 
rienced. But this opposition could not pre- 
vent the poetic tendency of Liszt from gain- 
ing ascendency in all kind* of music, or from 
a steady progress in their popular recogni- 
tion. Indeed, h five not the most taking of 
his symphonic poems, like the " Prelude*," 
" Tasso," "Orpheus," etc., and other* of hi* 
instrumental works, like his piano concertos, 
which are based upon the same principle of 
thematic unity, already found their way into 
all concert hull*? And are not his songs, 
also, and his church composition* heard with 
growing favor ? 

In the song, Liszt represents the carrying 
out of the poetic principle to it* extremest 
consequences. The musician subordinate* 
himself completely to the poet; a free de- 
clamatory clement prevails, resembling Wag- 
ner's song-speech (" Sprecligcsang "). I need 
only mention here the beautiful "Ich liebe 
Dith " (from Rilckert); while, on the contrary, 
the most popular of all Liszt's songs, " Ea 
muss cin Wunderbares sein," approaches the 
older song form the most nearly. 

The poetic-character principle which Liszt 
has followed in the song and in bis produc- 
tions generally, the thematic unity principle 
which pervade* hi* instrumental work*, as- 
sert* its lull right also in his compositions 
for the church. The LtOmHttm (leading 
motives), out of which Wagner weave* the 
web of his musical drama, Liszt now make* 
available for the first time in the mas* and 
oratorio. He turn* to their advantage all the 
modern conquests of instrumentation and of 
the free play of form. Here also, true to 
the necessities of his nature, he creates what 
is new and great. As everywhere else, so 
also here, where hi* problem has been nothing 
lets than the regeneration of the 
church music, he has given with full 
Out of the fullness of his gifts we can only 
allude here to the mass for the Gran festival; 
to the Hungarian Mass for the coronation of 
the Austrian Imperial pair at Pcsta ; to the 
Miua ChoraUt, the Mas* and the Requiem 
for male voices, the Psalms and Hymn*, and 
the oratorios "Saint Elizabeth " and "Chris- 
tus." This last named work, a creation full 
of incomparable originality and spiritual depth, 
is Liszt's most powerful achievement in the 
sphere of ecclesiastical art. 

But the greater number of his religious 
compositions germinated not in Weimar, but 
in Roman soil. When, in December, 1859, 
the opera " The Barber of Bagdad," by Cor- 
nelius, a pupil of the master, fell through, the 
victim of a coterie opposed to Liszt, the lat- 
ter retired from the direction forever. More- 
over, since Dingelstedt became intendant of 
the Weimar theatre, the chief weight in the 
management of that stage was put upon the 
drama, while at the same time the foundation 
of the school of painting claimed too large a 
share out of the court budget to allow what 
would be required for the support of an opera 
um 1 orchestra worthy of a Liszt Suffice it to 
say, in 1861 he left Weimar and betook him- 
self to Rome. There he received, on April 
22, 1865, from Cardinal Hohenlohe, in the 
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Vatican Chapel, the consecration which gave 
him the rank of an Abbate, to which has 
lately been added the dignity of a Canon. 

But the favorite of Pio Nono remained 
•till true to hia artutic calling. Since 1869 
he has returned once a year for several 
months to Weimar, taking up his abode there 
in the " Hofgortnerei." Since then he has 
lived alternately in Rome, Weimar, and 
Pesth, where he formally entered upon his 
office a* president of the Academy of Music 
in February, 187G. 

We must count it among the finest merita 
of Lisit, that he has paved the way to pub- 
licity for innumerable aspirants, aa he always 
■hows an open heart and open hands to all 
artistic striviuga. He is the first and most 
active furtherer of the Bayreuth enterprise, 
and the chief founder of the "Atlgemeinen 
Deutschen Musikervereini." And for how 
many humanitary objects has he not exerted 
his artistic means) If during hi» earlier vir- 
tuoso career he made hia genius serve the 
advantage of others far more than his own, — 
saving out of the millions that he earned only 
a modeat sum for himself, while he alone con- 
tributed many thousands for the completion 
of Cologne Cathedral, for the Beethoven 

the Hamburg conflagration —so since the 
close of his career as a pianist hia pablic 
artistic activity has been exclusively conse- 
crated to the benefit of others, to artistic 
undertaking*, or to charitable object*. Since 
the end of 1847, Dot a penny has come into 
his own pocket either through piano-playing 
and conducting, or through teaching. All 
this, which has yielded such rich capital and 
interest to others, has cost only sacrifice of 
time and money to himself. 

So also in his literary labors, in his cele- 
brated works on "Lohengrin," "TannhUuser," 
» F. Chopin," « Robert Franx," and in his 
miscellaneous essays, he has exhibited, apart 
from the splendor of the exposition, and the 
wealth of intellectual ideas and point* of view, 
this fine trait of his nature : this of lending 
the weight of hia authority to things beauti- 
ful and great which were not understood, and 
thereby helping toward their better under- 
standing. Therefore, from whatever side we 
contemplate this fruitful artist life, it shows 
us the exalting image not only of a great, 
but also ono of the noblest of men. 



MUSIC AT THE ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

It is much to be regretted that at Oxford 
and Cambridge, although their respective 
Faculties of Music are of tolerably ancient 
date, there is no university school of music 
at which undergraduates desiring to take 
musical degrees can put themselves through 
a regular and defined course of training. It 
is true that at either university a few good 
musicians can be found of whose private tui- 
tion men are able to avail themselves, but 
practically nothing i* done by the university 
authorities iu the way of providing a recog- 
nised curriculum for auch as are desirous of 
preparing for the musical profession. Beyond 



prescribing the work to be done for the pre- 
liminary and degree examinations, the uni- 
versitie* have hail little to say hitherto as to 
the mode in which the student is to acquire 
experience, as well as technical efficiency. 
Residents at Oxford or Cambridge have no 
frequent opportunity of hearing standard 
orchestral works performed by first-class 
bands. In both the university towns there 
are very creditable amateur orchestras, but 
of these can hardly be expected the perfec- 
tion of skill to be met with at the operas, or 
at the Crystal Palace, and other important 
London concerts. When, therefore, any new- 
ly-made Doctor of Music is called upon to 
perform his degree-exercise at Oxford (the 
performance of the exercise is no longer re- 
quired at Cambridge) he is compelled, at his 
own very serious expense, to engage the 
greater part of bis orchestra in London, and 
convey them to the university. The time of 
professional orchestral players being very val- 
uable, the candidate is constrained to hurrv 
over the rehearsals, and hence it is that as a 
rule the exercise is imperfectly performed, 
and becomes at once an infliction upon the 
audience and a source of chagrin to the com- 
poser. We cannot sec, therefore, what pur- 
pose of art these degree performances may 
be said to serve, unless it be to call attention 
to the lamentable lack of musical resources 
at the university. 

Even in respect of church music, the 
ancient nursing-mothers of the art* can boast 
but little. The chapels of Trinity and King's 
at Cambridge, and of Magdalen and New at 
Oxford, still maintain their old reputation, 
but of the main body of college choirs the 
less said the better. Very little interest ap- 
pears to be taken in the college services, or, 
indeed, in any musical matter, by the heads 
and Fellows of colleges in general, and as 
these together form the actual governing body 
of either university, we can hardly hope that 
the initiative steps towards reform will be 
taken by the universities themselves. Exter- 
nal pressure must be brought to bear upon 
them ; they must be made to feel that the art 
of music has claims upon them which they 
are bound to treat with respect, and that they 
have little moral right to hold examinations 
in a subject to the study of which they give 
no practical encouragement. Each university 
possesses it* professor of music ; but neither 
professor is resident, and the- duties of each 
are limited to about half-a-doxen lectures per 
at a half-yearly exam- 
It may reasonably be said that the 
could hardly compel the residence 
of musicians of such eminence as Sir Fred- 
erick Ouseley and I)r. Mcfarren ; but in such 
a case they should be prepared to pay for 
their indulgence in a luxury by appointing 
well-qualified deputies to look after the well- 
being of the art within university precincts 
throughout the year. The lectures should be 
as frequent and numerous as those in other 
departments of science; while the practical 
studies should be cultivated under the eye of 
competent authorities armed with the direct 
sanction of the university. With the latter 

to subsidise a 



small but complete and efficient orchestra, for 
the illustration of lectures and the perform- 
ance of classical works. It is as absurd to 
expect music to be cultivated in any high 
degree, minus these practical resources, as it 
would be to expect astronomy to be studied 
without an observatory, or chemistry without 
a laboratory. Not until we hear of such 
steps being taken can we hope that music will 
take its proper and ancient place among the 
Faculties, or its representatives hold a duly 
recognized rank in the " aristocracy of learn- 
ing." While Sir Robert Stewart at Dublin, 
and Sir Herbert Oakcley, at Edinburgh, are 

>.,;.,. k» ,k a » . rii.iiTii'ii anil ATimnla tha 

to*terwg, ny tneir presence ana exampte, inc 
art and its interests at those universities, 
English musicians have a right to aak for 
more downright earnestness and activity in 
the same direction at Oxford and Cambridge. 



LA MUSIQUE AUX FAYS-BAS.» 

Among tbe numerous works connected with 
music which have of late years been issued 
from the press, a prominent place must be 
assigned to M. Edmond Vander Straeten's 
book entitled Music in (Ac Lose Countrit*, 
and at present in course of publication. Al- 
ready most favorably known as a learned 
musicologist, M. Vsnder Straeten has by this 
latest production from his pen more than main- 
tained his deservedly high reputation. The fifth 
volume now offered the public is even more 
interesting than the four volumes which pre- 
ceded it, and bears abundant testimony to the 
patient research and conscientious teal of its 
clever author. To use a vulgar but expres- 
sive saying, it is as full of matter as an egg is 
full of meat. 

Mankind never, perhaps, stands perfectly 
still, but at no period, probably, has its pro- 
gress been so marked and so rapid as during 
the last few years. This is exemplified not 
only by the electric light, monster steam- 
ships, sewing machines, and telephones, but 
by the improvement manifested in the way of 
treating intellectual subjects, such as that now 
occupying M. Vander Straeten's attention. 
In a note addressed to the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, on the 6th February, 1851, that is 
to say very nearly thirty years ago, M. Fetis, 
senior, said : " There can be no doubt that a 
good and solid history of Belgian music is to- 
day a possibility." By the way, it may bo 
remarked that, as a rule, doubt, especially in 
relation to his own powers, was an element 
unknown to Fitit, senior, who, like the Prime 
Minister of whom Sydney Smith spoke, 
would, we are inclincl to believe, had the 
chance been offered bin 
cepted the command of the 
dingy, which about constitute the Belgian 
fleet- Commenting on the opinion enounced 
by M. Fetis, M. Vajider Straeten inquires 
what, at that period, had research done for 
religious music, folk's-songs, the musical in- 
strument trade, the maitrittt in the churches, 
vocal competitions, the mtntttrandiet or cor- 
porations of minstrels, operas, or the private 
and professional life of prominent native com- 
posers and virtuosos? What archives had 
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then been explored, with regard to these sub- 
jects, at Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Ypres, 
Tournai, Liege, and nuraeroua other popu- 
lous and industrial centres, where there is an 
almost endless abundance of documenu bo- 
longing to collegiate institution!, abbeys, com- 
mune*, and guilds? Frftia believed, as M. 
Vander Straeten observes, that with the help 
of a few interesting facts, picked up here and 
there, and a collection, mostly exotic, of 
books, amassed with a patience certainly de- 
serving the highest praise, he would bo 
able to build up a musical history as impor- 
tant, complex, and difficult as that of the 
Netherlands. " What an enormous error!" 
says our author. " He was only at the com- 
mencement of the task to be executed and he 
thought he hail reached the end. He had 
merely turned over the surface of the ground, 
and he already beheld an exhaustles* mine ! " 
From the above remarks, which, though 
are merited, the reader may easily 
to himself the spirit animating M. 
Vander Straeten. We must add that the 
tatter's ability and xeal worthily second his 
perseverance and enthusiasm. His examina- 
tion of the dusty records of past ages, his 
ransacking of ancient archives, and his eager 
perusal of monkish chronicles, have yielded 
him a rich store of materials, a portion of 
which he has fashioned in the fifth volume of 
La Mutitjut aux Payt-Bat into five chapters, 
headed respectively : 1, Van Hclmont (Adrien- 
Joseph), or Popular Songs | 2, Monte (Phil- 
ippe de), or the Imperial Flemish Chapel at 
Vienna; 3, De Croes (Henri-Jacques), or 
the Royal Chapel at Brussels under Prince 
Charles of Lorraine ; 4, Moncque (Antoine), 
or Musical Bibliography ; and 5, De Sany 
(Theodore)! or the Glory of the Chimes. 
Such are the matters set forth, explained and 
illustrated in the five chapters. As the lim- 
ited space at our disposal forbids our entering 
s, we must content ourselves with 
[ generally M. Vander Straeten 'a latest 
contribution to musical literature, by cordially 
it, and by saying with old 
II "C'est icy un livre de " 
World. 




MUSICAL_CHATS. 



II. 

I think there is nothing in (he world which 
bespeaks a narrower mind, than the blind and 
absolute worship of old mastera in music, and the 
utter ignoring of the new. Bowing down to old 
fossils while we wilfully forget the living and 
breathing life round about us, is equal to burying 
oar head in the sand, ostrich-like, so that nobody 
may steal a march on us. Let us treat both new 
and old with equal respect. We must not, how- 
ever, place Wagner ahead of Moiart, for instance, 
purely by reason of the newness of his musical 
ideas. He has only created a new era in music 
for his successors to alter and prune down, just 
as be b pruning down, or, should I say, embellish- 
ing the music of the masters who tired before 




His later works exhibit the intensity of the i 
tific side of his nature. Yet, no 
will deny that Wagner will <k 
music. It will bo a battle of the 
testing forces — the physical and the spiritual. It 
is impossible to deny that Wagner aims at highly 
physical effects, and has dogged will-power and 
strong intellect to force thuse effects on men's 
minds. But, the physical must wither and die, 
while the spiritual lives on forever. Just as sure 
as his ideas and effects are invested with this in- 
dispensable spirituality, they will live. If they 
are merely physical, they are doomed to die- His 
music-dramas appeal to tbe eye and to the ear. 
His blare and crash of brass in the orchestra 
must certainly be looked upon as an effect calcu- 
lated to startle the car, rather than appeal tn the 
more delicate musical feelings of the listener. His 
great aim seems to be to envelop everything in an 
exciting mystery, even from the mythical subjects 
of his music-dramas, down Ui placing the orchestra 
out of sight, and doing likewise with melody itself. 
That simplicity which is the birth-mark of true 
and pure art, does not seem to belong to Wagners 
music. But let ns listen attentively to the 
positions of the startling innovator, we may 
tofneting from them. 

The law of association of ideas acts a promi- 
nent part in music. Most of us have experienced 
that two or three notes from a strain of music 
will be sufficient to start within us a long train of 
remembrance, sail or sweet, as the case may be. 
This accounts, in a measure, for the personal likes 
and dislikes for certain compositions which in- 
dividuals so frequently exhibit. A man may dis- 
like a certain work simply because it has certain 
associations connected with it which are unpleas- 
ant for him to recall. In this connection, the per- 
fumes of Aowers have an analogous effect on 
human beings. There are strong individual associa- 
tions connected with them. They, too, like music, 
vividly excite the memory and imagination, and 
the measure of their effect is usually governed by 
the extent of the poetic susceptibility of the in- 
dividual concerned. On most fine poetic organ- 
isations, the perfume and sight of beautiful Sowers 
has an effect akin to that wrought by sweet music, 
or the contemplation of grand works in painting 
and sculpture. Such effect has its physical attri- 
butes, which are by no means necessarily sensual. 
The deep lover of nature must possess strong 
poetic sensibilities, and, therefore, usually has a 
of art. The man who loves 
sight of flowers is pretty sure to 
be a music-lover. The artistic organisation which 
does not appreciate beauty in all the multifarious 
phases of nature and art, is more or less incom- 
plete. Of course, in a man, tbe burden of his 
appreciation will be held by that branch of nature 
or art toward which he has a special leaning. If 
his soul and mind be eminently musical, tbe con- 
templation of nature or works of painting and 
sculpture will suggest to him musical feelings, and 
even ideas. If he be a painter, bis listening to 
grand music, or his contemplation of the inspiring 
scenes of nature, will stimulate him to new ex- 
ertions in his special field of art. Hence comes 
the positive advantage to an artist of living in a 
distinctly artistic atmosphere. Here he will be 
surrounded by everything that wUl tend to develop 
his genius. He must possess an eminently broad 
soul which will grasp every thought and subtle 
suggestion, and yet focus them all to the ag- 
of the special branch of art fin- 
he lives and labors. Therefore, an artist 
not live too exclusively shot up in his own 
art, but ought to exist more or less for all art and 
all nature. Tbe bee gathers sweet succulence from 
msny flowers, and yet devoirs it all to the luscious 
booey. The musician who knows little or nothing 
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THE DEATH OF OFFENBACH. 

best known of the 
sers of opera bouffe, 
j remain. There is a 
rh was the creator of 
this flippant school of music, but this is an error. 
Ilerve was the real founder, and brought out his 
earlier works, which were in one act, in little 
eafc concert-halls. They were full of drollery, 
bizarre scenes, and rollicking music, and the 
libretti were suggestive and humorous. They 
soon became the rage, and all Paris heard them 
with acclaim. His au 
into the field, and later 
write his larger works, like " L'Uiil Creve," " Chil- 
pcric," and » Le Petit Faust," until Offenbach had 
thoroughly seised upon and developed his ideas, 
and tbe school of opera bouffe was permanently 
established. In reality, Offenbach's "Orpliee 
aux Enters," the first of bis works, was the death- 
blow to Herri'* popularity, and afterwards Le- 
eoeq. with his '• I-cs Cent Viergea," " La Fille de 
Mnw- Angot," " Girofle-Girofta," " Le Petit Due," 
'- La Cauiargo," and other works, helped to dim 
the lustre of Herve's success, thmigh he was a 
better musician than either of the other two. 
Henri's fame was local to Paris. Offenbach 
spread the reputation of opera bouffe all over the 
world, and thus it is that his name is the most 
closely identified with it. 

Offenbach was born at Cologne, June 21, 1819, 
and was a Jew. Had he been a German it is 
doubtful whether he would ever have located 
himself in Paris and made for himself a 
tion in a school of opera which has not a ( 
characteristic in it. Germany has no writers in 
this school Von Suppe is often called the Ger- 
Offrnbaeh, though there are no points of 
similarity between the two. Suppc's operas more 
nearly resemble the opera comiquo. There is 
nutliing of the bouffe flavor about them. For 
two years, Offenbach studied in the Paris Con- 
servatory, and in 1M7 was appointed leader of 
the band, as Barbereau'a successor, in the The- 
atre Francai*. His first works were mere trifles, 
set to the fables of La Fontaine, and showed that 
lie bad an aptitude for pleasant, jingling melodies. 
The only legitimate reputation which ho made 
was as a violoncello soloist, and his love for that 
instrument may be seen by the effective manner 
in which be uses it in his scores. In lHjj, he 
became director of the Bouffes Parisiennes, where 
his earliest works, " Lea Deux Aveugles," M Bats- 
clan," and " Trombal-Caxar," were produced, but 
these were mere trifles. Not long after ho as- 
sumed the directorship he made the acquaintance 
uf Meilhac and Halevy, then rising 
and they conceived the idea of going inl 

to' ^"condition of the modern farce. They 
commenced with the legend of Orpheus search- 
ing through Hell for Eurydice, in which the en- 
lire group of the Olympian deities is modernised, 
both dramatically and musically, in the most 
ridiculous manner. The piece was an instant 
success, and " La Belle Ileleue " followed, which 
was a laughable travesty of life in the royal 
household of the King of Sparta, in which these 
ancient heroes appear in a manner anything but 
stately or dignified. "Orpheus," which is his 
best work, ran 300 nights. " La Belle Helens " 
was brought out in 184H, and first made Mint. 
Schneider famous. " Barbe Bleue " was the third 
| opera of bis writing. It was produced in 1«C«, 
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His rival* already began to charge that he had 
written out, but in the next year he astounded 
thctn alt anil made bin name known the world 
over with " La Grande Duclie&sc dc Gerolstein." 
It waa a travesty »o the S[tani»h Court, and it 
is said to have actually assisted in driving Isaholln 
from the throne. lie this an it may, its coquettish 
Duchess, bombiutir General, intriguing courtiers, 
and ridiculous army commended themselves in- 
stantly to popular favor. Its music was unlike 
his other work*. It. melodic* were very uking, 
iU instrumentation very brilliant, and its spirit 
of burlesque keen, sliarp, rollicking, and excruci- 
atingly droll. There b not a song in all his writ- 
ing that can compare with the " Ilitc* lui " for 
real lieauty, unless it be the •• Serenade " in 
" Genevieve de Brabant," and there i> not a situ- 
ation In any of hi* opera* that can compare with 
the conspiracy of Gen. Rmm, Baron Grog, and 
Prince Paul In the Thtrhtu'i apartments, In droll- 
ery, and in the happy reflection of the sentiment 
of the text in the music. Schneider made a 
triumph in the title role. All Paris rushed to »cc 
it. It waa played in twenty-three French theatres 
at one time. It traveled over Europe like wild- 
fire. It crossed the water a year afterward* and 
soon went the length and breadth of our own 
country. It waa whistled and aung on the streets. 
It was played on every piano and hand-organ. 
The bands caught it up. Innumerable |x>lpmirris 
appeared. It infected opera-goers, and the de- 
ctineof the legitimate opera began with Ita advent 
It was kept alive with fresh actresses, who 
;d each other In vulgarity and positive in- 
It heralded the coming of the spectacle 
and the leg drama. So fascinated were people 
with its lively number* that they forgave even the 
bestiality of a Tostee. 

" La Grande Duchcssc " brought Offenbach to 
the summit of his fame. He has written numerous 
operas since, among them " Genevieve de Bra- 
bant," " I.a Pcricbole," •' La Princess*! de Treb- 
izonde," " Lea Brigands," " Lc Roi Carotle," " La 
Vie Parisienne," '• Lcs Braconniers," '• Madame 
Favart," and numerous others, but in all of them 
lie repeats himself. The vein in which he worked 
has yielded little since "La Grande Duchesae." 
There U every indication that opera buufTc hii> 
had ita day, and none stronger than the tendenev 
of the opera boufle troupea to take up the work's 
of the opera comique and even legitimate o]«ras 
■ the fashion of a period, 
> for a time did great harm to 
rupted the popular taste, and 
t benefit public morals. Its day 
>nd now that its reprr. 
! writer is no more it will pa,» from the 
i still more rapidly. The most that can be 




conceded to Offenbach is facility in lively mel- 
odies^ agreeable dance rhythms, and n harmony 
that has some superficial brilliancy. His first 
four or five works were strong In these effects. 
The others have kept the stage by means of 
coarseness and suggcsiivcncs* in the dramatic sit- 
uations and lavish displays of personal charms on 
the stage. But these in their turn have ceased to 
attract, and without them opera boiiffe is tedious 
and dry. Much as we may admire Offenbach's 
humor, hia industry, and his tliorough and keen 
appreciation of burlesque, he has written nothing 
that will live, nothing that has made the world 
better, nothing that has refined or elevated music. 
Hia name as well as his music will soon be for- 
gotten. — Chicago Tribune. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF WAGNER. 
The distinguished French lirieraieur, M. Henri 
Blaze de Bury, include*, in a 



volume, a paper on Richard Wagner and the so- 
called Music of the Future. M. Blaze de Bury 
is a man of very decided opinions, which do not 
form themselves upon the popular model. As to 
music, at all events, he is far from being, in 
i thought and in feeling, a typical Frenchman, 
since he never hesitates to attack the most dis- 
tinguished French composers with a vivacity and 
point that, to an onlooker, are quite refreshing 
and edifying. When such a man speaks about 
Wagner, his remarks, whatever their actual value, 
cannot fail to be of interest, and on the strength 
of this assurance we ask attention to the sub- 
stance of his paper on the Bayreuth master. 

The writer begins by relating a conversation 
he once had with Meyerbeer on the subject of 
Richard Wagner. The theme was far from pleas- 
ant to Meyerbeer, who could not hear Wagner's 
name pronounced without a disagreeable sensa- 
tion which he, ordinarily discreet in such matters, 
took no pains to conceal. M. Blaze de Bury'* 
words are, that " the name of the author of 
' Tannhauscr ' and ' I<ohengrin ' hail upon Meyer- 
beer the effect of a dissonance " — a result hardly 
to be wondered at, jierhapa, even by those who 
look for ita cause no further than the pages of 
"Oper uml Drama." On one occasion Meyer- 
beer rallied M. Blare de Bury for being reticent 
about Wagner, and then ensued the following 
dialogue : — 

B. " The music of the future, you know my 
opinion — it is • Don Giovanni," ' Fidelio,' ' Guil- 
laume Tell,' ' Der Freischuti,' • Le» Huguenot*.' 
There is not an idea in the pretended theories of 
Wagner that has not been worked out in advance 
by Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and yourself. 
But, on the other hand, there arc many things in 
•Fidelio,' • Der Frrischutx,' • Guillaumc Tell,' and 
' U Propb^te.' which Wagner and his school 
have left out of their system, because tbey could 
nut use them in their scores. However " — 

M. " Ah I there is a ' however ' V " 

B. " Ye*, maestro, for me at leaat, who have 
seen so many knowing ones deceive themselves, 
and so many oracles of Uxlay confounded by the 
verdict of to-morrow." 

M. " But the public ! do you dispute that we 
have there a very important criterion?" 

B. " Important, yes, but not infallihte ; witness 
' II Barbiere ' hissed at Rome, and the immortal 
* Freischiitx ' rejected at tlie Odeon." 

M. M Then, according to you, a day is coming 
when Wagner's ' Tannhauser ' will rank with 
those cktff^T autre* t" 

B. " Please heaven such consequence? will not 
follow. It is not sufficient to weary, provoke, 
and deafen the present in onler to have a right 
of appeal from it to the future. . . . The author 
of ' Tannhaiiaer ' is revolutionary only in bis 
theories, for his music presents nothing that Beet- 
hoven and Weber have not said, and said better. 
As U that music tculay, so it will be in ten years, 
in thirty years. It has no secrets to show, and 
that is why I reproach it. You read aa in an 
open book its merits and its defects — merits, 
alas! negative; defects without character — good 




After Oils prologue, which is perhaps open to 
the complaint that Meyerbeer did so little uf the 

I talking. M. Blaze de Rury addresses himself to 

' his argumcnt- 

Our author begins with a laugh at Wagnerian 
pretension*. To claim for Wagner the highest 
personification of art, present and future, is, he 
savs, "one of the pleasantries which should be 
left to men gifted with skulls bard enough to 
make a breach in the sacred temples of the old 
masters " — men such as he who recently was so 
good as to nay that '• Mozart's operas are still 



core is then made to Wagner's embodiment of 
the genius of poetry and music in one person- 
Here M. Blaze de Bury hit* out. "At on* time," 
he tells us, " Wagner thought himself a simple 
poet, and wrote dramas in verse which no one 
would play. Finding that poetry treated him 
hardly, he turned to music. * You prevent me 
from making a small fortune; be it so, Monseig- 
neur, I will make a big one,* as the future Cardi- 
nal de Bernis said to the Minister who refused 
him a place. Had the young dramatist's piece 
succeeded the least in the world, Richard Wag- 
ner would have been content to remain a poet 
like others, without a thought of reforming an art. 
even the elements of which he hail not, at that in- 
genuous epoch of life, troubled himself to master. 
O supreme power of Vocation ! how many tilings 
explain themselves thu»? I have cited the exam- 
ple of Cardinal de Bernis. Richard Wagner 
appears to me rather to resemble those misunder- 
stood priests who found a religion through hatred 
of that which has not made them bishops. 
Sprung from a race of comedians, he scribbled, 
tragedies, mixing up in a heap ' Hamlet ' and 
' King Lear.' One fine day, hearing Goethe's 
' Eguiont ' at Leipzig, with Beethoven's music, 
he thought that if some such music had been 
written for his piece, perhaps it would have been 
put on the stage somewhere. A disappointed 
poet; a musician by circumsiancej ; a comedian 
by race - there you have all the man and all the 
artist." 

Our 
melody,' 
bat 

ist apart, each in iU 
particular sphere, and to develop themsclvea 
according to their proper natures and end. M. 
Blaze de Bury strongly insists upon this distinc- 
tion. "Music is one art, and poetry is another; 
which does not imply that, though perfectly sepa- 
rate, they ought not to approach each other. All 
good music has its poetry, aa all good poetry has 
it* harmony, ita rhythm, ita music ; but each art 
keeps to itself its technical mean*, reserving them 
for employment in due time and place. . . . Did 
Schiller and Goethe, in creating their theatre, 
fancy themselves cutting out work for the inusi* 
cians of the future. On the other hand, did 
Havdn, Mozart, and Beethoven, writing sonatas 
and quartets, in which poetry abounds, imagine 
themselves to be composing anything but music 7 " 
Protesting that mu»ic is sufficient unto itself, our 
author goes on to say : " A sonata of Beethoven's 
has no words ; but that discs not prevent it from 
having poetry. What clearness there Is in this 
intimate dialogue of the master with hi* i 
ment! Follow the musical phrase and, 
than the best verse, it enables you to understand 
the profound drama of humanity unrolling itself, 
before yoa." Xn feature of the master's soul 
escapes you, you liear its most secret vibrations 
of joy and sorrow, its tenderness, its meditations, 
ita frenzy, and when it laughs or weeps the 
expression rcraaina always simple, always true ; 
a moral altitude maintains itself. . . . But in the 
works of the poets, especially in their dramas, 
there ia material with which music doea nut agree. 
Music assimilates to itself characters, passions, 
and situations; but long tirades disconcert it; 
the recitatives of Tclramomi, like those of Tber- 
amene, terrify it. A few drop* of essence suffice 
to" perfume a vase; four word* of love, jealousy, 
or anger, arc enough for the development of a 
grand morreiiu." As to the supremacy of music 
and the com]w»er, as compared with poetry and 
the poet, we read : " The moment music cornea 



into plav it commands, and the words obey. For 
proof, observe that, however bail the verse may 
be, it cannot affect the music ; while the finest 
i are unable to do anything on behalf of 
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that is worthiest. Such power hat the 
th»t be can tare the poem, if it he 
ridiculous, and destroy it, if it be tublime. Let 
the composer be Beethoven, and out of a Ur-piin- 
adr springs ' Fidelio ' ; let him be Weber, and 
from the mom incoherent, the most tally !»>ok 
of fables 'Euryanthe' disengages itself." Con- 
tinuing the argument, our author denies Uie |>os- 
sihility of any such in>tatitati>'Mi.ynew between 
woni and note as Wagner "« theory assumes. " In 
spoken language tlie words arrange themselves 
successively, antl 1 pereeivc thein only after the 
phrase is formed and my memory has collected 
them. Music, on the contrary, seizes me from 
the first note, and takes me along without leaving 
either the time or the power Ut return upon my 
steps. How ran we hope to establish a complete 
union between forces so diverse 1 " 

Taking as a text the remark of Ambros, that 
" if Wagner's principles heroine generally recog- 
nised and adopted as the laws of art, we may at 
once cry 'Finis mutint."" M. Blaze de Bury 
discusses, in a verv interesting manner, the ques- 
tion whether music »-as not reached the limit of 
its development. Here space does not allow u» 
to follow him, but we may quote one passage 
which shows pretty clearly his view that the 
present is a time of decadence. After referring 
to the " joyous and cordial parody of the ancient 
rt'gimt," he says : " This is not the parody by I 
which the actual theatre i» poisoned. Modern , 
burlesque humor kills the idea, and with the idea , 
the man who has been inspired by it. They 
speak of reviving Gluck upon the stage, and wc 
shall see what becomes of ' Iphigenia,' ' Orpheus,' 
' Eurydicc * developing their grand pantomime, 
and their serene majesty, before an assembly sat- 
urated with cynical jokes, ami still warm with 
the refrains of ' La Uelte llclene.' • The music 
of the future ! here it is,' said Rossini, one day 
pointing to a score of that repertory, comparable 
to certain plants, rank, entangled, that rover the 
surface of a lake, and keep from its waters, once 
transparent and profound, the light thai comes 
from on high. Enthusiasm, respect for beautiful 
and holy things, we have renounced, but in 



public favor." More than this ho diverts public 
criticism from his music to his theory, and ap- 
peals from the present to the future, which has 
no voice wherewith to condemn. "To address 
the future is always a convenient thing, anil it 
costs little to proclaim truths which cannot be 
contradicted by experience. True art knows 
nothing of sucli pretensions as these." — Lonttnn 
Mutirnl Timet. 



A GERMAN EISTEDDFOD. 

cmth ago tlie narrow streets of the old city 
ogne were crowded with five or six thousand 




if we do not lift our 
lift our legs in turning wheels." If the music of 
the burlesque theatre be one form of the music 
of the degenerate future, our author asserts 
that there U another— the music of Hayreuth, 
and " the more foolish of the two may not be that 
generally supposed." " Look on the side of the 
Ficbtelgebirg, to the little town where lived the 
honest, modest, excellent Jean i'aul; there dwell*, 
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inL- n — Belgians, Dutchmen, Switiert, and Germans, 
members of singing societies, who had come to 
take part in the Festival by which the Kolnrr 
Licdcrkranx — the oldest singing-club in the town 
—celebrated its jubilee. The chances of travel 
found rac at hand, and at ten o'clock on Monday 
morning I joined the crowd which whs jRi'trine, into 
the Giirzenich, a fine old hall of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, broad and lofty, with noble roof of carved 
wood— our own Westminster Hall in miniature. 
At least three thousand people were packing them- 
selves within this hall, filling !»ot only every seat, 
but every inch of standing room. The heat was 
stifling, yet the interest was keen. 

This was not the beginning of the Festival. On 
Saturday evening there had been a reception of 
visitors, and an instrumental concert- fm Sunday 
morning the societies, arriving by train and steamer, 
had been raarsltalled in one long procession, which 
had paced the principal streets. Before the start. 

Iicdrrkranz had sung Kreutier's well-known 
part song " It is the Sahhath Day." The proces- 
sion over, the afternoon hail been devoted to the 
preliminary competitions held simultaneously in 
five concert-halls, before juries made up from the 
twenty-two judges who were engaged for the occa- 
sion. Altogether there had been on Sunday eight 
competitions, in which no less than 118 Societies 
had taken part, and it was the eight victors who 
were now on this Monday morning to compete for 
a prize given by Her Majesty the Kmpress of Ger- 
many. 

The orchestra, which was not large, was nearly 
filled with Usteners; only a small vacant space in 
the centre marked the spot where the competing 
choir was to stand. In front of the orchestra, some 
back, was the judges' table, where I rveog- 
the large and manly figure of the veteran 
Franz Abt, betide whom Ferdinand Hitler, short 
and round, was almost eclipsed. But who are these 
in gray jackets, a white cock's feather in their high 
felt lists, who file up on to the orchestra amid 
deafening applause ? This is a Tyrolese choir 
from Innsbruck, and they ting with much delicacy 
aud gentleness, the conductor guiding them with 
his hand merely. They are followed by the Cecilia 



Society of Godesburg. a Rhine-land village, which 
enshrined in his presumption, a man who believes I „hows drill. but also a hardness of tone which more 



himself the Deity, and to whom his faithful priests 
never cease to sing mass. He thrones himself in 
his Walballa among giants, Norn*, and Walk y 
ries, and when be. has finished, talking to Odin, 
be proposes to himself a task — strange, unlikely, 
even for a god — to correct Beethoven and amend 
Gluck. . . . Alpbonse X-, King of Castile and 
Leon, was fond of saying, ' If God hail done me 
the honor to consult me, many things in creation 
would be better than they are.' So reasons litis 
personage. ' In Beethoven's plan-, I should have 
done thus,' and without more ceremony he gives 
to the clarinet* the part of the oboes, cuts, writes 
'a to, and generally treats the text as 
i it were the work of a pupil. ... To cor- 
tvoven and amend Gluck is less the effort 
of a great mind misled than of a Prudbnmme." 

The author professes to discover in Wagner 
much adruitnesa in turning the flank of difficul- 
ties, and much skill in, by a move of the hand, 
making riches out of poverty. " X<> one knows 
better than be the defects in his cuirass, and 
hence hit habit of getting inside the mailed coat 



or less characterizes all live German choirs we bear. 
The next hurst of cheers heralds an Amsterdam 
choir, in which we notice tbe fine basses — human 
bombardons — which term to flourish only on the 
Continent. After another German choir comet the 
St. Nicholas Society of Liege, in Belgium, tinging 
with a fire and force that waa terrific, and a 
and attack that spoke of hours of patient 
searching drill. A German choir from Xippcs sang 
■text, and then the Dresden Lleilertafel. refined and 
smooth, showing culture more than force. The 
last was a second choir from Liege, the Cercle 
Chorale de Fragnec. Then came a few moments 
of eager expectancy. The vast audience stood 
waiting the verdict of the judges. It wat soon 
given, and with a thout of "Dresden" the crowd 
made for the doors. 

At five o'clock in the evening the hall filled again. 
Choirs which hail won a first prize in previous Fes- 
tivals, formed, in this Festival, a class by them- 
selves, called the Highetl International Honor Class 
These choirt were larger, and sang more difficult 
music than those we had heard in the morning 
The choirs at the carliefcompetition had each sung 
a piece of their own selection; the five choirt 



one of tbem an " Hosanna " by Ferdinand Hlller, 
which occupied a quarter of an hour, and waa 
crowded with difficulties. The minimum strength 
of choirs in this class wat seventy, and the best of 
them showed largeness of effect, voluminous tone, 
with the precision, the ease, and the neatneta of 
fine machinery. At half past eight the verdict wat 
given. The Verviert Choir (Belgian) look the 
first prize, the Chctice Choir (also Belgian) the sec- 
ond, and the Rotterdam Choir the third. Thus the 
Germans were left wholly out in tbe cold. The 
members of the Continental Singing Societies, as it 
well known, are but imperfect readers. Each part 
is rehearsed separately, and learnt by heart from 
the piano; the parts are then combined. One doet 
not like to say anything which may seem to dit- 
parage the power of reading at tight, hat this habit 
of memorizing produce* the most finished and per- 
fect results. Kngtish choirs, with one or two 
exceptions, do not know the meaning of M precision " 
as it is predicated of these foreign choirt. Tbey 
have the altogethcrnett and the perfectly united 
movement which we find in a flrtt-rale orchestra, 
the members of which have played together for 
yrars. Neither in attacking nor In leaving the 
tones, whether they be loud or soft, can individual 
voices he distinguished ; all is blended ami homo- 
geneous. Short staccato chords are delivered like 
the volley firing nf a crack regiment; it is "all at 
once and nothing first." The only fault which 
need be noticed is the tendency to force the voice* 
t the expense of smoothness and pure tone. Thit 
is perhaps natural to men whose luogt are gener- 
ally stronger than their throats. 

The large audience greeted each choir at It as- 
cended the platform with great cordiality, and 
pplause, more or lesa vocifemas according to the 
character of the tinging, marked the conclusion of 
each piece. The first sign of every choir was a 
heavy banner richly embroidered with gold, and 
hung in mott cases with many medals, which rat- 
tled against each other at the standard bearer 
advanced. This wat followed by a small banner 
on which the name of the choir and the number of 
singers it contained stood out in clear white letters. 

It It curious tint in all the competitions the mini- 
mum, not the maximum, number of singers in each 
choir was fixed by rule. The retult was thai the 
choirt varied considerably in size. The mode of 
classifying the choirt waa interesting. There were 
four classes for the German choirt, each of which 
had itt prizes. The first class wat for choirt from 
villages of lest than .1,000 inhabitanlt, consisting of 
at least 20 singers. In the second class these num. 
tiers were raised to 10.000 and 25 respectively ; in 
the third class to W.IWO and Sfi ; in the fourth class 
the town must contain upwards of 36,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the choir at least 50 singers. The Bel- 
gium choirs were divided into two classes on the 
same plan, 20,000 inhabitants being the dividing 
line. The Dutch choirs, being few, were nol di- 
vided. At the first blush this method of classifies, 
lion seems arbitrary, hut one sees the juttiee of it 
on reflection, for large townt will naturally have a 
larger pick of singert, and ought, therefore, to pro- 
duee larger and belter choirt than the iraal 
Pretty medals were cast in honor of the 
and worn by most of the singers. 

The conductors arrayed their men in very com- 
pact form, evidently counting much on this to pro- 
mote solidity of style. With tbe exception of the 
8w liters, whose characteristic dress I lis ve already 
noticed, the singert wore broadcloth. They clut- 
tered close around their conductor, and fixed their 
eyes on him while singing. 

The etiquette of the Festival was interesting. 
No societies or individual singert belonging to 
Cologne were allowed to take part in the fray. 
They were in the position of hosts, and the com- 
peting societies were their guests. For each com- 
petition one of the city tocleilet wat told off aa a 
" greeting choir" (Begrtlttende v*rrcio), and the 
proceedings invariably began with a chorus sung 
by the greeting choir. In every way Ihit was a 
happy arrangement. It displayed the modesty o( 
the Cologne societies, while it allowed the public to 
tee how they could ting. The organization of the 
Fiv, , 
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severally the mi ■ ii the literature, the art, the 
lodging!, tod the procession- The programme was 
a most carefully edited pamphlet of 144 page., 
•old »I the very low price of sixpence. It begins 
with a poem whkh gives rent to the feelings proper 
to the occasion. Then follow list* of officials, con 
dilioiu, prise*, with the urn of the honorary, 
active, and inactive members of the Cologne Livdrr- 
kranx- We then have a history of the Society 
team it* foundation in IS5o, to the present lime, 
written in a somewhat mock-heroic tone, which 
must be excused at such a n somen t. The programme 
of the four days follows, and then the words of no 
leas than 137 pieces which the different societies 
had chosen to sing. These were numbered, and the 
number being called out as each began; the words 
were easily found. The last section of the book is 
occupied with lists of the 
peting societies. 

On Tuesday morning the 
bled for the diatribution of prixes by the mayor. 
There was some instrumental musk.', ami the Lieder. 
kranx sang Mendelssohn's " Festgesang." But on 
Monday afternoon and evening the great majority 
of the choirs left the town. As the day wore on 
they crowded the railway station, and snatches of 
their songs mingled with the shrieking of the en- 
gines and the hissing of the boilers. The men who 
belonged to successful choirs wore in their hats 
card with the word « Prcis " written hurriedly upon 
it, and looked rather jaunty, while those who carried 
no label looked matter-of-fact. But all were in a 
good humor. 

It la instructive to study a Festival of this sort, 
which It* so naturally into Continental habits, and 
yet would be utterly foreign to English ways. The 
first remark an Englishman makes, especially if he 
U married or hopes to be, is that these flee or six 
thousand men represented probably an equal nam 
ber of wives, present or future, left at home. To 
say nothing of musical advantage, the wi 
which English men and women take their pleasures 
r is surely better than the separation which 
road. In England we hear men's voice 
as a rare and delightful change from the 
prevalent mixed-voice singing. On the Continent 
the proportions are reversed. Now, mcnYvoice 
singing much sooner becomes monotonous than 
mixed-voicr singing- Tlte Germans themselves feel 
this. A German musical critic whose acquaintance 
I made daring my subsequent stay al Bonn, spoke 
very disparagingly of the singing clubs, in which, 
be said, art was subordinated to beer. He regarded 
mixed-voice choirs as much better in every way. 
The reform, however, doea not lie with the mini 
cians to accomplish. The men's singing clubs are 
the expression of a social condition, and this must 
be changed II mixed choirs are to become common. 
-Tmic Stl F* R*f*Ur, Oct. I, 
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full organ, with its massive and well balanced 
harmonies, to good advantage. The latter was 
played upon a stop so soft and delicate, that, 
what with some noise around, we found it difficult 
to hear some parts of it- Then came one of 
Schumann's fugues on the letters of Bach's name ; 



TRF.MONT TEMPLE CONCERTS. 

MTtos. As a sort of prelude to 
alorios and concerts in the new 
re was a private exhibition, numerously 
, on Friday evening, Oct. 8, of the splen- 
did organ built by Messrs. E, and G. G. Hook 
and Hastings to replace the one destroyed in the 
burning of the Temple. A description of the 
organ will bo found below. The selections on 
this occasion were well suited to exhibit the qual- 
ities of the noble Instrument, which contains 42 
speaking registers and a total of 3,442 pipes. 

The first part of the programme was purely 
classical anil performed by Mr. B. J. Lang. That 
grand, full-flowing live-part Fantasia In G-major 
of Bach, with ita sparkling prelude, which Mr. 
Lang used to play some years ago on the great 
organ of the Music Hall, was followed by an 
exquisitely sweet and tender movement from 
ft Pastorale in F. The former showed the 



hut not the improvisations or a theme from Bad 
down in the programme. 

Mr. S- B. Whitney, organist of the church of 
the Advent, in a Bach fugue in C, a Fantaisic io 
three movements by Bcrthold Tours, transcrip- 
tions of the Vorspiel to Lohengrin and other 
tilings from Wagner, and a transcription of his 
own Vesper Hymn, put the organ through its 
paces as an orchestral and solo instrument. A 
great variety of voice* of bright and individual 
character and color were exhibited, — more of 
the brilliant than of the subdued and tender, as 
it seemed to us, like the shine of fresh paint,— 
but great distinctness, and prompt otttspeaking- 
ness. The " Stentorphonc " and " Tuba Mira- 
bilis " (8 ft. pipes), which he casually let loose, 
were tones of startling solidity and loudness, such 
as might wake the dead. But if excess of brill- 
iancy Is too much the prevailing character of the 
organ, probably there is much which time and I f"l*«*»ss '« E 



end gallery we could not observe from the back of 
the floor, where we sal waiting until after eight for 
the musicians to appear upon the stage, a search- 
ing, cold, pneumoniae draught the meanwhile sweep- 
ing through the open doors behind us (how much 
| more safe and comfortable thesirfe entrances of the 
Music Hall !), so that one of the prime conditions of 
yielding one's self up heartily and freely to the 
Influence of music, nowerer excellent, was want- 
ing. This was one of those little drawbacks inci- 
dent to the first trials of a new hall, whkh we 
trust time will correct. — Mr. Listeraann's orchestra 



to be thoroughly trained, and gave a sat 
isfactory rendering of what we dared to stay and 
hear of the following programme ; 



Lwmars," (No. 3) . . , . 
to •• Lohengrin " . . . . 

'•r*nt*«1s Mnloltqno" 
Mr. Alex. 
n*de*jut allegro Kith t 




Maloqs., "S*.er]*nu«is Looautg" 01* Bull 

(Arranged for string orefaeMra by Svcnosu.1 
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Haxdel's " Mxast ah " was given bn the for- 
mal opening night (Monday, Oct- 11,) by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Mr. Zcrrahn con- 
ducting, and Mr. Lang at the organ, as usual. 
The chorus of the Society, about one hundred 
short of its usual tinnier on account of the limita- 
tion of the stage, was well displayed upon the 
curving tiers of scats in front of the elegant and 
cheerful architecture of the organ, and the orches- 
tra occupied the space in the middle, the whole 
being brought so far out into the auditorium, that 
everything was clearly heard. It was as a whole 
a very spirited and excellent performance. The 
choruses came out with uncommon unity ami 
promptness of attack, sharpness of outline, and 
a ringing, rich ensemble. The shading, too, was 
good, and the accompaniment for the niost part 
felicitous. Miss Lillian Bailey, who sang here 
for the first time since her studies in Paris, and 
her successful career in England, took the soprano 
solos ; and, considering her youth, and the yet 
juvenile though much improved quality of her 
voice in firmness, evenness and fullness, admitted 
herself most creditably. In tire scene '• There 
were shepherds " one missed of course the grand 
power and nobility of the great sopranos we 
have heard in that, like Jenny Llnd, NUsson and 
others; but the young lady's tones are pure and 
clear as a bird, her intonation faultless, and all the 
well studied and agreeably 
good style and expression. Miss 
KmUy Winant's rich contralto voice seemed richer 
and more satisfying than ever before; she sang 
■Jab unaffected, simple truth of feeling. Mr 
Win. J. Winch, somehow, was nest at hi* best in the 
tenor airs and recitatives. Mr. M. W. Whitney 
gave the ba*s solo* in his grandest voice, and 
with rare spirit and effect. The chorus singing 
frequently roused the audience to enthusiasm. 
But the audience was only moderate in numbers. 
The greater part of it occupied the cheaper seats 
in the vast upper end balcony, — the best place 
undoubtedly for hearing ; but the beat and want 
of ventilation there were complained of as in- 
tolerable. This, we presume, can be 



Thb Piiiui.rsicm.ic 0acR»8T*i, of forty instru- 
ments, B. Listeniann conductor, gave the second of 
these concert* on tlte following (Tuesday) evening. 
At the hour announced for the beginning, half past 
seven, scarcely any audience had presented itself. 
At about ten minutes before eight, people began 
to pour in. about half flllin* the floor; U 



Preluds 

fUiansndte 

Mr. Otto Bendlx. 

When evening's twilight . 

Hugglss St. Church sssls quartet, 
Cosieact walls, "n*riltag« Swallows" . . 

Mr. Heindl's 'cello solo ws* artistically played ; 
and Mr. Bendix gave a clean and graceful render, 
ing of the StrrmtJt anrf Atltgn 7:0701.1 of Mendels- 
sohn. The selections of the ch irch male quartet 
were rather monotonous and commonplace, but 
were sung with sweetly blended voices. In a style 
refined almost to 1 
experienced mi 

Mekoelssohs-'s " Elijah,*' again by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, drew a considerably larger, 
but no means a full audience on Wednesday evening. 
Again we had a spirited and careful rendering of 
this popular oratorio as a whole. There was a 
change of solo vocalists. Miss Fanny Kellogg, to 
whom were entrusted the principal soprano arias, 
seems to have gained in volume and in carrying 
power of voice, and sang with intelligence and fer- 
vor, and with much declamatory force. Miss Win- 
ant, the only soloist in the preceding cast, sang " Oh 
rest in the Lord " in a manner most impressive. 
We have heard nothing more beautiful in ita way 
for a long time; and all her part was equally satis- 
factory, she bearing off the chief honors of the 
evening. Mr. Charles K Adams gave the first 
tenor recitative and aria : "If with all your hearts," 
with that artistic perfection of »tyle, enunciation, 
and expression, which is always his so long aa bis 
voice is free from hoarsenrss. Through this air It 
served him well, but became somewhat clouded 
afterwards, although "Then shall the 
shine " was superbly sung. Mr John F. Winch 
appears to have studied lately to son* purpose, for 
he was in great voice, and sang with more freedom 
and energy than he was wont to manifest. The 
SAsistants in the quartet* and angel trio were Miss 
Lucie Homer, Mrs. C. C. Noye*. Mr. 0. W. Want, 
and Mr. D. M. Hancock. All rendered good service 

It was on the whole an unfavorable week for a 
series of grand concerts, particularly in an un- 
accustomed hall. Many of the most musical fami- 
lies were still out of town ; there was too much 
politics in the air and in anxious patriotic minds ; 
beautiful evenings and a reluctance to give up the 
summers fascinating freedom, etc., etc., all t 



MB. OLIVER KING'S CONCERTS. 
This young man of twenty-four, pianist to the 
Princess Louise of Canada, is devoting his holidays, 
during the absence ot the Princess in Europe, to mak- 
ing himself a little kaowa both a* pianist and as orches- 
tral composer in the State*. He ws* bora In London, 
Am with Bamby, 
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years at Lsiprtg, wherehU piano concerto, dedicated 
e, m produced at the annua! llavpt-prii- 



i first concert here, on Monday evening, Oct 11, 
was unfortunate In want of management. Ths eveu- 
lag wan badly chosen, being that of the iltuiaA at 
the Temple, The place was bndlv chosen; tbe great 
Music Hall, not a quarter filled, awl mostly *lth un- 
musical deadheads, rerrulu at the last moment evi- 
dently, — people who went out Ui the middle of a piece, 
slamming the doors behind them, — must have lout a 
chilling InHuenee npou tlie young artist. Yet he car- 
ried through tik) very classic*: programme, with the 
assistance of Miss Fanny Kellogg in aoine songs, with 
tbe Amiable patience of a saint, and managed to prove 
himself an acumpllahed Interpreter of such works as 
Listt's transcription of Bach's (i-ininor Fanlatsie and 
Fugue, a Prelude and Toccata by Lnckner, Mendels- 
sohn' t Prelude and Fugue in E-mlnor, the •Carmv 
rat" scene* of Schumann, the Ballade iu A fl.it of 
Chopin, the 11 Wilde Jagd," by Liszt, besides a tender 
I graceful " Legend," by himself. Mr. King baa a 



sons were Invited to go over tbe whole building on 
the following (Saturday) evening and intpect iu 
/vnt at the Conservatory. many beauties and conveniences. On Monday 

His first concert here, on Monday evening, Oct 11, {<icl ji, „,d Wednesday evenings the oratorios of 

the Mtstiak and Klijah were performed ; on Tues- 
day there was an orchestral concert by Mr. Litte- 
mann's Philharmonic orchestra ; on Friday evening, 
a popular concert : and on Saturday a children's 
matinee. Of the first three we speak elsewhere. 
We deem it unwise to form an opinion of the 
acoustic qualities of a great hall, as compared say 
with the Music Hall, before wo have had lime 
enough to begin to feel perfectly at home In it. 
There are always numerous little drawbacks and 
confuting circumstances in the first trial of a brand 
new hall, — a certain tense of rawness, however 
brilliant its aspect, and however distinctly every 
sound asserts itself within Its walls- This commonly 
! wears off in lime, as all that speaks to eye and ear 
, „ I Rets gradually toned down and harmonind. In the 
^andnlavs! matter of sound, in fact, we have often imagined 
tike an intelligent musician", perfectly at "home and at j ««t it must be with music halls as it is with »ir> 
ease In bis work. The chief fault was uniformity, the 
same unflagging, mitinpassloncd, even energy through- 
out, not wanting in freedom, grace or accuracy, hnt in 
fire. He played all from memory. 

His second concert (Friday evening) was remarkable 
as offering three of his own compositions In large form, 
with orchestm : a piano concerto In three movement*, a 
symphony In five movements (never performed before), 
and a concert overture. This was a courageous under- 
taking for so young a man. Of course there was tbe dis- 
advantage of a brief rehearsal; but Mr. I.lstemajn and 
his orchestra gave it their best rare, and it was evident 
that tbe )oung composer had the symputby of the must- 
elans It was at least shown that be had made earnest 
studies. He knows how to compose, how to shape a 
thing in regard to furm, bow to develop theme* . and be 
understands the use of tbe orchestra. In spite of crudi- 
ties, of youthful extravagancies, of leanings here and 
there toward Ltsxt and Wagner, we found the works 
interesting , the overture particularly, which Is perfectly 
clear and s; mmetrical, composed of three distinct sub- 
jects, in maiked contrast to each other, and all three 
worked out together to the end. 

In all these compositions he shows no lack of ideas 
aud resources, but be is not always so successful in 
tbe products as he is in this overture and in the finale 
of Use Symphony, which Is clear, original, and beauti- 
ful. Tbe first Allegro U in strict sonata form, to be 
sure, and has interesting themes, yet somehow, as it 
went on you could fancy yourself Iu the middle of 
some I-lsttlau Symphoniscbe LHchtung. Tbe short 
Andante was pleasing and idyllic. Tbe Allegro Sther- 
sando (In 6-H measure! was of the wildest, must auda- 
cious In its sudden contrasts — uo lack bore of fire! 
The Adagio was more than we could fathom; very 
song, obscure, monotonous It seemed, abounding in 
clew*, chromatic, creeping harmonies, and altogether 
modern. The Concerto was to us the least satisfactory 
of the three works. 1» has brilliant passages, which 
he plated brllliantlv, but, taken as a whole, we felt a 
lack of clear and positive intention. It is, however, 
absurd to pass any Judgment on such works after a 
single bearing ; they have merit enough, at all events, 
to entitle them to n nearer acquaintance and examina- 
tion. Certain faults of Instrumentation were more 
tluui once apparent. Fur Instance, the tiresome, per- 
sistent Wagnerian iqutnl of tin violins upon very 
high tones; sudden Irruptions of trombones, etc., van* 
ishing as suddenly ; awl, worst of all. the pervading 
rteilensucs*, the want of repose, which is so eharacter- 
kulc of tbe new school of musk But Mr. King has 
talent, perhaps something more; and he la so earnest 
a musician, so well read and trained, and so apprecia- 
tive of Bach and Beethoven, that we confidently ex- 
pert something la-Urr from him. He b modest, open 
and Ingenuous, as well as earnest; and be has already 
sympathy here among those whewe 
i Li worth having. 
I was relieved by souse artistic and effect- 
ive harp performances by Mme. Cbatterton-Bohrer. 
Her rendering of a Gavotte by Cluck was particularly 
edifying after a rentiers modern symphony. 
■ ♦ 

THE NEW TKEMONT TEMPLE AND 

ITS ORGAN. 
The reconstructed Temple has been opened and 
used as a hall for music during the whole of the 
past week. There was a private exhibition of tbe 
, one of tbe very finest in Use city, on 
I of tbe 



line, that it requires time and nee to bring all the 
vibrations into sympathetic accord. We must say, 
however, for the present, that we found the hall ex- 
tremely beautiful, and that the sounds of instru- 
ments and voices came out clear and brilliant. Wc 
missed tbe amplitude and simple grandeur which 
we feel on entering the lioston Music Hall, and we 
miss, of course, the thousand musical associations, 
the inspiring memories of musical experiences such 
as we can hardly hope to ever have surpassed, 
which hang about tliotc noble walls. The new 
hall, in spite of its elegance, still seems a little 
cramped and stiff to us in comparison with it. And 
wc fear that the problem of making it seat an 
equal number of persons with the Music Hall has 
been only solved by too close packing, while the 
cuortnous depth of the end upper gallery, and the 
great width of tbe side galleries contracts the main 
hail so that tbe sense of spaciousness it wanting. 
Yet we have little doubt, tliat, next to the Music Hall, 
it is one of the very finest halls for music in this coun- 
try. — But let experience report of It from lime to 
time. Meanwhile we borrow a description from 
the /«.•.» Aderrtitrr I 

There was little In the appearance of the reconstriuti-d 
Tremoot Temple, as it was opened for the first time 
last evening for n private exhibition of the new organ, 
to remind oue of the old Temple that baa been only a 
memory for more than a year; not always a fragrant 
mctnorv, eitlier. as otto thinks of it dingy, sombre, 
illy-ventilated, and so difficult of entrance and egress 
Very few person* went up the steep, narrow sulrs 
which led to the gallery without a moment of suffoca- 
tion as the thought Hashed across luem w hat would be 
their probable fate In case of a Are. Such uglv thought* 
were stilted as soon as possible, although they had a 
very uncomfortable nay of obtruding themselves at 
Interval* during an evening. It was fortunate that 
when tbe fire did come it was at a time when no one 
was in the trap. With the new building every thing ia 
most radically changed, ami there Is uo place In tin 



beams In dark wood. Four large chandeliers with 
metal yet* and drops, and fourteen smaller ones In 
the same design, add lightness and brilliancy, while 
the side lights iu tbe first balcony have also the crystal 
drops. A very little gilt Is used*, just enough to give 
life to the cooler tints, but not enough to become ob- 
trusive. Tbe corridors are tinted pale blue, all the 
wood-work being j tainted a soft, pale brown to harmu- 
ni re 11 ia entirely unlike any other public building in 
the citr, and certainly goes far ahead in the beauty 
of architecture and harmony of decoration. Mr. Carl 
Fehmer, the successful architect, has every reason to 
he proud of his achievement. 

The Mtlonaon is as much altered for the better at 
the Temple Itself; while the approach remains the 
same, vet tbe room itself has the appearance of being 
more ''above ground," and It has been raised and 
well arranged for ventilation, and la now tbe very 
prettiest small ball in the city, and the beat adapted 
for chamber and classical concerts, recitals, etc. A 
gallery surrounds three sides of the ball, which sent* 
over two hundred persons. The decorations are chiefly 
In pale neutral tints, with here and there a touch of 
color; the chairs are of ash, with maroon leather cov- 
ering, and the gas jets surround the eight ornamented 
columns which support the hall above. The work of 
rebuilding has been thoroughly done, and although 
tbe exterior remains unchanged, that is all that la left 
of the old Tremoot Temple. 

THK KEW OailAN. 

The new organ hnllt by Messrs. E. a O. 0. Hook 4 
Hastings waa privately exhibited last night before a 
large audience, iu which the musical profession uf Bos- 
ton was largely represented. Tbe organ Is the foertb 
which tbe firm have built for the Temple, tbe two 
large ones which preceded it in I8MI and MM having 
t»een burned iu 16&! aud 1879 respectively, la the 
matter of sice it is exceeded by several la this city. 
But so far as artistic oompeeteaeus is concerned, regard 
being had for the avowed purpose of tbe builders — 
the production uf ail organ for concert nee — and La 
thoroughness of construction, It la outranked bv none. 
From the schedule which we print below it will be seen 
that brilliancy la the main feature of the Instrument 
In Ibis respect It bears a strung resemblance to the 
most famous French organs, and it will be 
es|«cially adapted for tbe pcrforaance of I 
(sons of orchestral coin posit 
ten Is a* follows: — 

oaXAT OkOA*. 

Is ft, Optn diapason, metal. •» li : 



Doroet 



■...in, 



wood. 



nri-sota. i 
Kit. ■ ' 



ii " gulnt. metal, 
i " uetave, metal. 
4 '• Flute berrnonlou*, 



.acuta, metal, 
nipet, metal. 



■Will OHO a*. 
Bourdon, wood. 
I men dlspasori, metal. 
Halletoaal. metal, 
sol. diapason, wood, 
yuinleusiia, metal. 
KlsnUttravsrso, wood, 
Violins, metal. 



4 ft RXt.dolc* eornet, 
— «al. 



i, ■ 

a ' 



Contra fesrnto, metal. 
Cornopean, metal. 
Oboe (with bassoon?, 

metal. 
Vox H araaaa, asstal. 
Clarion, metal. 



city which can be cleared more readily In case of fire 
or panic. The halls and corridors are wide, with doors 
opening Into them at short spaces, and there 
stairway* leading from the second gallery to 



are three 
tbe floor. 

The entire buUdCig can bo emptied" in a "few minutes, 
even of a crowded audience. Into fact alone will tend 
to make It one of the most popular concert halls In lb 
e architectural 



UeWieh (led ark!. 

wood.. 
English f|>»ii dlaps- 

principal. 



laosx. 
■ ft. Metodle, wood. 
4 " Flute d' Amour, 

and metal. 
4 •' Fugsra, metal, 
1 ■' PWrolo. » - 
« " Clarinet, l 
« •• Vo; 



H ft. Stelitorplion*. racial. S ft. Tuba allrebtlls 
SKOAL OaoAV. 

1*. ft. Open diapason, wood. B ft. Octave, wood. 



cttv, and its exquisite architectural beauty and artistic 
Juration will also aid In Ihis direction. A double 
night of easy marble attest leads from the street to the 
floor of the Temple. A handsome vestibule orcuples 
tbe space between the stairway a, 
of which there are two, are * itun 
stairway*. Hut of the corridor at tbe 
the main hall opens. Nothing i. mains to remind of 
the old ball but the square outline, which Is mi 
same, the coloring and arrangement are so different. 
The platform, which i* lower than tbe old one, uccu* 
plea nearly naif the rloor, but tliere 1* a semi-circle uf 
seals In front and oti either side of the orgnu, so that 
no space is lost by the depth of the platform. Tbn 
orgau occupies the entire end of the building, and k* 
one of the handsomest organs ever seen in Boston. It 
ia In the cathedral shape, to painted a delicate cream 
color, with exquisite decoration* Iu dull gold , the pipes 
are of block tin, as bright as burnished silver, ami in 
perfect accordance with the other coloring. While 
there is some beautiful carving, the general effect it 
of elegant simplicity . There are two balconies, each 
easy of access, and » lib numerous doors swinging out- 
ward. Tbe fnait of the balconies to white, and la In a 
verv pretty tlesign. The chairs are of ash, covered 
with green leather. The coloring is particularly har- 
monious and restful. The walls are tinted a pale 
and with tills color huff and blue are 
lost charming effects. The 
of blue crossed ofi with heavy 



1 >iih*Un*, UMital 
16 " Vlolofi*. wueal 

lu| '• O^atnUUte, wend 



in 
* 



Trombone, wood. 
Trumpet, metal. 
Bourdon, wood. 



Violoncello, metal. 

Three are fourteen couplers and other mechanical 
registers, and ten pedal movements ami combinations, 
including a "grand crescendo" by meana of which 
the wboje organ mar lie brought oti from the softest 
stop, and diminished' at the w 111 of the player. All the 
discoveries and inventions In the art of < 



butMlug, including a sater-englue for keeping the 
organ supplied »ith » ind, have been made use of. The 
■sale of the iwdal organ Is from d to K-o^lbirty notes, 
and pt each of the manuals from C-o to C-4, sixty-one 
notes. Hamming up its resources we And that there 
are IK! register* (lwlde* the luecbantca] movements), 
which embrace T" 
have 1 




sound, we ran safely say that It gave great si 
to those who take most delight In brilliancy. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

MtLwauKnjt, Wis., Oct. 10. — I nave neglected this 
corTestpondence a long time, 
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ought to qualify this latter statement, however, for I 
might have gitcn you an account of Mr. W. 8. 0. 
Mathews's summer Normal at Evanatnn, where I had 
the honor of being n teacher. The full corps of teach* 



W. s B. Mathews, Principal, - Lecturer on the Art of 
Teaching, and Musical History, Teacher of llie Plslso- 
forte and Muscat Interpretation. 
Win. D. Chamberlain, A.M., Voice Building. Sluing. Elo- 
cution, Chorus Hirecting, and Song Keritals. 
John C. Fillmore A. M., the Pianoforte. 

Cownterpotut. 
CalTlo U. Cade, the Organ, 

Art of Teaching. 
Miss Lydin S. llsrrls, Pianoforte Iteeltale, and Teaching. 
Mre. Julia E. llsjiford, Voice-BulMun. end Singing. 

I Mary H. How .Contralto), Song Kecltals and Solo 



Wm. H. Sherwood (Virtuoso 
Aug. I'l-lTth. 

The pupils of the school were isut numerous, but 
tbelr Intelligence anil their eagerness to learn made the 
wnrk of teaching delightful. Then, whoever works 
with Mr. Mathews nude himself stimulated to his 
highest activity, and the bent lu him drawn out, so 
that the result of the whole was a musical mid intel- 
lectual atmosphere such as 1 have not often found in 
this country. Mr. Sherwood (filially assisted by Mrs 
Sherwood) gave us live noble programme* in a thor- 
oughly admirable way, and the song recitals of Miss 
How and Mr. Chamberlain were also very valuable. 

As foe music Sere; We have a new vioHnbit in Mr. 
Guslar llach, Ml of our local orchestra conductor, 
Mr. Christopher Bach. Tills young man has just re- 
turned from three yean study in Lciptig, and has 
giveu a concert In winch he plated the dlrHcnlt Ijpln- 
aki concerto, and two smaller nieces of his o*n com- 
position, and made a most favorable Impression both 
as executant, Interpretative artlel and coiniswer. lie 
was creditably assisted by Ms father s orchestra, and 
by local soloists. 

'The Heine Quartet announces a series of six revltals 
of chain ber-niusic. 

The Arion Clob announces no concerts, but may give 
one or two by and by. They are now working prt- 
y, and I hear that Mr. Tonilliis Is training them 



The Musical Soc&etv has Issued the following pro- 
j of lu thirtieth season 



First Concert, Friday, Oct. Zt. 

Symphony by Joachim luff, " Im Walds " (la tlis 
Forest;-. Aral time. 
Leslies from the " lioldeo Legend." 
Prise CoiuposlUoe by Dudley Buck, for Soil, Chorus 
•Jul Urchvslra. 
First (soiree, Tuesday, rise. 7. 
second Concert Friday, Jsn. s«, tsstl 
"Odysseus, for Soli. Chorus si 
Brueh. 

Second SoUse, Tuesday. Msrch 10. 
Thlrd.tW.,,,^^AKtlS. 



The mixed chorus U 
(iraod Orchestra a til 

Members hare free 
hearaals. 



of 120 members; the 
performers, 
to the gcueral re- 



Chicaoo, Oc-r. 1*. Siuce my last note lo ttie Jmtr< 
•i'il. there has been some controversy going on in the 
Chicago Tribune, in regard to the merits of Mr. lksi- 
covlu as an Interpreter .if Chopin's musk. There 
was considerable doubt expreeswl. by one writer, that 
Mr. Boscoviti was in reality a pupil of that master. 
Tills brought u reply from another writer, that Mr. 
RoacovlU Uiok lessons of Chopin during the Isst year 
of the comber s life. Mr. lt<*co>ltx being at that 
tUne eleven years of age. To a person outside of the 
musical circle these little controversies would seem 
very trilling. But they arise from the fad that musi- 
cians hare allowed themselves to be badly managed, or 
that they follow false advice. To have a pianist adver- 
tise himself as a pupil of Urn and Chopin, and to 
de|iend uissu that statement to advance his claims lo 
public attention, is a mistaken notion. We havesiad 
too many examples of people hiding In the shadow of 

It matters very little to a public P wbo 
the Instructors of a musician may have been The 
question tliey are interested in. Is, what is the man 
himself; what are his talents aud accompUshtnente? 
I by three aloB-SsWill he rise or fall in the publ.e s 
We have had a nnmber of pianists who 
claim Lisit for a teacher, and I have never discovered 
that this fart made any difference in the crsliiiiatkm 
that the musiral people made of them. A true artist 
will seek Milling but persons! recognition, and this 
will come from the manifestation of his own power*. 
It is possible that even a pupil of Llatt might play 



badly, and that a pianist who had been under the di- 
rectum of Chopin might be mistaken in his interpreta- 
tion of the grent master's musical thoughts. It is far 
better, in these days, to stand or fall by one's own 
ability, than to gain notoriety by living In the shadow 
of another's fame. I have often thought, that in the 
art-world many musicians brUig upon themselves the 
censure of the thinking people, simply by Indulging lu 
controrcrsies of which there is not the slightest need. 
When a pianist appears in public we have nothing to 
do with his teachers, but we draw our estimation of 
him from his own performance. If he be a Rubin- 
stein our admiration is unbounded, and if he is even n 
pianist of fair skill, we give hlin a measure of our 
praise, but he must be content to stand by hlmsrlf, for 
thus alone will the world judge bim. 

The Mcsegang-Helnieudahl String Quartet opened 
their season with a concert on Tuesday evening of this 
week. Tbey played Mozart's quartet in E rl.it. and 
the quintet of Schubert In C-ma)or. Mr. Charles Knorr 
sung an air from the /mpa of Mrhul. The playing 
of this club is very enjoyable, being marked by sym- 
pathy and coin., loess of balance Quartet playing Is 
very enjoyable when each musician is deeply In s; ni- 
pnlhy with the work lo be performed, and piny* with 
finish and a proper sense of feeling. Each player must 
be one part of a whole, and aim at a completeness of 
performance, which forbids Anything like self being 
made a prominent element Each instrument Is made 
subordinate to the other, until they all agree in one 
purpose, — that of a perfect whole. Thus is it possible 
for the work lo be rightly performed In every musi- 
cal composition of any rwil merit, there is an art- 
prinriplr which connects every part Into oue perfect 
whole. It is in realixing this central idea, and making 
It understood by the listeners, that the power of the 
real mush mn is made manifest To magnify one mel- 
ody, or to intensify one part of the work, at the ex- 
pense of the other portions, may indeed call the atten- 
tion of an audience to one beauty, hut It disfigures the 
art-form, which is intended to give the content and 
meaning of the composition when taken as a whole. A 
composition may hitve beautiful moments, but it must 
form also a beautiful whole, to be considered a com- 
plete work. Onr little organiralion is beginning to 
realize the need of pro|ter interpretations, aud each 
member is sinking the idea of self, and is thus per- 
fecting the quartet. They deserve praise for their troe 
effort In U-half of correct quartet playing. 

A pleasant concert was gh en lust evculng in Fair- 
banks Hall, which presented a varied programme, a), 
though mainly devoted to pianoforte musk-. Mn. B K 
Haddoch, Misses Morton. Dutton, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. 
Clark, Itoecnvlu, Shafcr and Balrd, taking part. The 
programme contained some good music, and taken as a 
whole proved attractive. Mr. Emtl Liebling will shortly 
give the first of a series of pianoforte concerts. He 
will produce some of the modern works for the piano- 
forte and siring instruments. The Apollo Club are re- 
hearsing Rubinstein's "Tower of Babel,'' which will 
he performed at their first concert. It Is a mighty 
work, and will require great endurance anil skill on 
the part of the choruses, when a full performance Is 
giveu. — But my U tter lengthens. r, n. n, 

local' items. 

IIcwto*. Mr John A. Preston gave the first of three 
Recitals on the new Treraont Temple organ, last 
Wednesday noon. His selections were interesting; 1. 
The great Ctiriirsor Fantatsicaud Fugue of Bach, which, 
though otherwise well played, he look at a fast tempo 
better suited to the piano, making the lower voices in the 
harmony not quite dlslin. t. I Mendelssohn's Souatn 
in K-ruinor, beautifully rendered with fine roiublM- 
tions and contrasts of slops, a A i cry characteristic 
Kitapsodie In A-minor, by Saint-Hnens, new here, pas- 
toral, romantic, quaint 4. t horns from Handel's 
Jmla, Ma.tahviiM. - In the sesond recital, to-day 
mum, he sill be assisted ly Mr. George Chadwnk, in 
a Fantasia for four hands, iy Adolph Hesse. Last re. 
cilal Wednesday next. 

The Handel and Haydn Society's programme 

for the coining season, as far as made up. is as follows: 
Sunday, Dec. 31, "The Messiah," with Mr. W. C. 
Tower and Mr. George Henschel. as soloists; Jan. JO. 
Morart'e "Requiem Mass" and BoCtaxrl en's "Mnunl 
of Olives," Good Fndav, (April l.-.i, Bach's " Hussion 
Music," with Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr J. I. Winch, and 
Mr, Ileus, he); Easier Sunday (April 1HI. an oralorio 
not yet decided U]h>ii. All of thuse concerts will take 
place In Maria Hall. 

The first concert of the Philliarmonic Orchestra 

will be given Nov 3, Mr. Frani Rurnmel aiiwartng 
There will be five concerts. See clr- 



The full programme of the first Harvard Sym- 
phony concert (Nov. IS), Is a* follows; Overture to 
"The Water-carrier," I \rruhim I; Alia (first lime) 
from WiTNoVf"! opera " Alessandro." Miss liuus 
Uailet; Seventh Symphony, /ho rAto /n , three old 
Scotch and Irish songs, arranged by Dttthurm, with 
plarw, violin and 'cello accompaniment, MUs Bailey, 
Overture to " Julius Cs-aar " (rlrst time), aumirnn. 

Second coucert (Dec. 2|: short Sy mphony in C, , first 
time here), //.jyifn. Piano Concerto, No. 2, in A. Lisrf, 
Mr. Max Pisxrjt, of New York, short Symphony in 
A mioor, No. 2. first time) .1uj,if..Si I cnj , piano solos; 
overture to Kymuitt. The third concert i IHc. 16), will 
contain Iseeond lime) IVof. ,/. A', }'<\int'» " Spring " 
Symphony; Violin Concerto, Max Itntrh, played by Mr. 
T, -luVwr-jJry; two short overtures to " Alcewte," 
Gfiici (first time), and to Tito, V 
a vocal Aria. 

Subscription lists for the eight , 
open at the Music Hall and punctual r 
Nov. 8. 




to the West, where she was cordially received, and 
where the demands upon her professional services 
occupied nearly all her time She will divide her resi- 
dence this winter between Boston and New York, hav- 
ing taken rooms in the latter city, at ;tll Fifth Avenne, 
where she will rreelto her pupils on Monday. Tuesday 
and Wtslnesday each week, meeting her pupils here 
on Thursday*. Fridays, and Saturdays. — flax. 

Signer V. Clrilto, by the advice of his |>hy>iciana, 

will spend the coming winter in Italy, where he will 
vlail aud thoroughly inspect the greal schools of sing- 
lug, and Inform himself u|*.n every new feature Intro- 
duced Into their .our.ee of instruction within the Last 
eight vcaw 

Sig. Vanini, also, ha. been forced Uj return to Italy 



CaMutrtsow. — The Harvanl students having decided 
to rival the success of the Oxford students In produc- 
ing a Greek play, looked about for some one w bo would 
undertake the leading part and finally found an excel, 
lent man in Mr. Riddle, who has undertaken to learn 
seven hundred lines of Sophoclcs's "tKdipus Tyrais- 
nua" before next May. The remaining characters 
will be taken by students. Though the work has bnt 
just started, it has received more than t he neiesvary 
Impetus by the Intense Interest already felt by pro- 
femurs and students. Professors White and (soodwla 
are to drill the actors In pronunciation; Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton will plan the costumes, w ith refer- 
ence, of curse, to strict historical accuracy : the on* 
scene Is to be designed and suiM'rlnteiided by a promi- 
nent architect, nnd George Osgood will lead the chorus. 
Sanders Theatre U admirably adapted to a Greek 
play, and, If the plans are broogtit as near historical 
ami dramatic perfection as they already promise, the 
production of "(Edipus Tyrannus " will lie an epoch 
in the history of classics at Harvard— A". T. TribHtit. 

Mendelssohn composed no music to tlie if.'/o.i.s 
ryro.iiiBS, and Prof. l"alne has been Invited to trv his 
hand at It 

ClsclsKATL The directors of the College of Music, 
anxious to utilize their immeuse ball in every worthy 
way, now come torwanl with the announcement of a 
grand Opera Musical Frattral, to lie given by the Col- 
lege, with Col. J. H. Maplcson, during six days la 
February next, and "on a scale of rruiguiflceiice uupar- 
aljeled In this country or in Euro]* " The musical 
directors will be Sig. Arditl, Olio Singer, Max Maret- 
rek, aud .ooccttinelster S. E Jaenbsolin. Orchestra of 
1UU musi.ians; mass chorus from Cuuinnati, of 
voices, grvat organ; "largest and most cs.mplete stage 
in the world," uud a king army of dUtlngtrislicd solo 
singers, Including Mine. Gerster, Mile. Vallerla, Ml^. 
BatecM, Mi-s Annie Cnry, Si„-s. Ravelli (first appear- 
hitcc.i, Camisiiiliil and oilier lensipv. Sig. Del Pucnte, 
Galassi, M.ioti, etc., rtc. The repertoire includes /-o- 
htHurin, Musrt in A'^y/.r, (Rossini), P'idtUo, Boilo's 
MrjsMnA ''. nno the JtVr./ie /'firle. It is callssl "The 
People's Opera," ami the (uiines are put within tlie 
reach of the masses. We trust the best hopes will be 
realised, aud that the interests of govs] mask will be 
piomot.d by this novel festival. 

FllAXKrviiiT-ox-TltK-MslKK. Tlie new Stadttheater 
was opened on the lHth OcUiber, bi presence of the 
Emperor Wllhelin, with a /'»s(s/.i</. written expressly 
for the occasion. Tire oiiera was /ion Juan. The 
dramatic season will be inaugurated by a performance 
of Schiller's H'r7A<Jm 7VH, got up on a scale of appro- 
priate magnificence. The litth of October was selected 
lot the opening, because it is the anniversary of lira 
battle of Leipzig aad the birthday of the Crew. I 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 6, r88o. 

Entered at tba Post offlea at Boston a* ascend-ctata matter. 

All the articlei mut creHilrd If other pmhiieatltml trrre e*- 
prttitp a*ril/rn for tkti Jo*r%oJ. 

PuUiiksri fortnightly ey HoCOMTOSt, Mimu at Co., 
itottim, Matt. Price, to cmte a numirr ; per ytar. 

F.ir- $ale »n floats* by Cam. Pm* Krr< j© Street, A. 

Williams A Co., »|_r ir«»i»o*<m jlmr, A. K. LonJKn, 
tfaihinffttm Stmt, and fry rat Pubii*\rri ; in Arsr York 
A. mwno, Jk., jo I'mitm Square, tout Hoi i.btosj, 
MirrLM ft Co.. „ A.her finer, in Philadelphia fry W. H. 

■ , no, <»../»*/ Stnei; in Chicago fry f»« Clll- 



SCHI MANX OX STRINGED QUARTETS 

(mt>< 

FIRST QL'AHTKT MORNINO. 
Quartets by J. Verbnlat. L. Spohr. and L Pacha. 

'• We have had the Schuppanzigh, we have 
the David quartet, why should we nut also 
have " — thought I to myself, and then con- 
jured up a four leaved clover. Then, address- 
ing these, said I, " It is not long since Haydn. 
.Mozart, and another lived and wrote quar- 
teu ; have such fathers left unworthy descend- 
ants behind, who have learned nothing from 
them ? May we not investigate, and some- 
where perhaps discover a new genius in the 
bud, and needing only the touch of encourage- 
ment to bloom ? In a few words, respected 
friends, the instrument* are ready, and there 
are many novelties, some of which we may 
play in our first matinee." And, like experi- 
enced musicians, without much ado thev were 
soon seated at their desks. I shall 'gladly 
give a report of such works as occupied our 
morning, if not in critical lapidary style, at 
least in the easy manner suitable, yet firmly 
holding to first impressions, such as they 
made on me and on the players ; for I rate 
the impulsively outspoken execration of musi- 
cians higher than whole systems of asthctics 
Nothing ought to be said of the quartet by 
Verhulst, as it was yet warm from the work- 
shop, still in manuscript, and its composer's 
first quartet. Bui as the future will certainly 
offer us many delightful things by this young 
artist, as his name is certain to reach final 
publicity, he may be introduced as a musician 
of fame, whose Dutch nationality makes him 
doubly interesting. Wo have lately seen 
young talent of all sorts of nationalities aris- 
ing among us : Glinka of Russia, Chopin of Po- 
land, Bennett of England, Iterlioz of France, 
l.is/t of Hungary, Hansons of Belgium ; in 
Italy every spring brings forth some, whom 
the winter destroys: finally, we have one from 
Holland, a country that has already given us 
many good painters. 

The quartet of our Hollander betrays noth- 
ing of the phlegm with which his countrymen 
are reproached, but, on the contrary, a lively 
disposition, that has certainly found 
trouble in restraining itself within the 
" > of so difficult a musical form. It was 
to find that precisely that move- 
nt in which the existence of genuine music 
best expresses itself — I mean the adagio — 
was the most successful of the quartet. On 
inch a path the young artist will attain 
strength and facility; an instinct of order 



1 Procn Muric qui Munctanl 
by Rubsbt Si HUM. 

Pamsv h. ■, „,... , 



A«,ay, Had (.Vi/w-waw, 
adltad, annotated by 



ass. translated «jiuki, a.in.,1.:*.! by ; in wnicn eacn iwn naa i 
K"^.i»^"u^ k - 1 often really fine, often 



and correctness secure* him from great errors, 
and it need only l»c hi.* rare to attain more 
fulness, elevation, ami refinement of thought, 
though this is certainly more the affair of 
intellect than of will. 

Our quartettists then played a new one 
(Opus 97) by Spohr. in which the well-known 
master greeted us from the very first measure. 
We soon perceived that a briliiant display of 
the first violin was more the object here than 
an artistic interweaving of the four parts. 
Nothing can lie said against this manner of 
quartet writing, which makes great demands on 
a composer, when it is done openly and natu- 
rally. Forms, changes, modulations, melodic 
entrances, all weru in the well-known Spohr 
manner, and it seemed as if the quartettists 
were discoursing in the work of a very well- 
known subject. A scherzo — not exactly this 
master's strong point — is wanting, but the 
whole possesses a contemplative didactic char- 
acter. In the rondo we are attracted by a 
very pretty theme, which, however, needs a 
second more marked one as a pendant. 'Pie 
following remark was suggested to me by a com- 
plaint of one of the quartet players. Young 
artists, who always desire something novel, 
and, if possible, eccentric, e*teem too lightlv 
the easily-conceived and |M*rfected works of 
finished masters, and are greatlv mistaken in 
supposing that they could accomplish the same 
thing equally well. The difference between 
master and scholar can never be overcome. 
The hastily thrown off pianoforte sonatas of 
Beethoven, and still more those of Mozart, 
are equal proofs in their heavenly ease of these 
masters' pre-eminence, as are their deeper 
manife-tatiorii ; finished mastery plays loosely 
about the lines drawn from the beginuing of 
the work, while younger, more uncultivated 
talent, whenever it leaves the foot-hold of 
custom, strains ever tighter at the yoke until 
misfortune is the result. To apply this re- 
mark to Spohr'* quartet; If we forget the 
composer's name and his famous achieve- 
ments, we still find a masterly form, in- 
vention, and mode of writing as far removed 
as heaven itself from that of the scribbler or 
student. The advantage of the superiority 
won by means of study and industry is, that 
it remains ductile even to advanced age, while 
superficial talent loses facility through neglect. 

A quartet (Opus 10) by L. Fuehs. published 
about a year ago, was highly interesting to 
us all. The composer lives in Petersburg, 
where he cultivates our noble art in small 
circles, generally esteemed as a teacher of 
composition, of which he proves himself now 
to be practically a master. The quartet is 
not too involved to be comprehended, at a 
first hearing, in its heights and depths, when 
one hold* the score in one's haud. as we did ; 
and even without this latter assistance, its 
originality in form and contents is 
One thinks ofteoct of Onslow as the 
poser's model; and yet he gives proof of 
having studied the remote art of Bach, as 
well as the more recent manner of Beethoven. 
This is, in contradistinction to that by Spohr, 
which we have just described, a true quartet, 
in which each part has something to say ; and 
really fine, often oddly an 



j interwoven conversation between four men, 
I during which the spinning out of the threads 
is as attractive as in model works of the most 
■ recent period. We do not often find the 
| concentration and reserve of Beethovenian 
thought — in this the quartet is a little behind- 
hand : but it is generally interesting through- 
out for its rare earnestness and polished force 
of si \ !e, if we except a few insipid measures. 
Its form seems to us a good one. and is especi- 
ally piquant in the jig and the last movement. 
The jig does not proporly belong to thU 
quartet ; I am certain of it, for the manuscript 
contains quite a different scherzo, oi 
suitable to the other movements, but less in 
esting than this ; yet from its alteration it 
happen* unfortunately that the jig is in B-flat 
major, while the following (last) movement U 
in (.'-minor; a succession of keys which I 
cannot endorse in a form that draws much 
beauty from the quality of severity. In the 
andante, the new Russian (Mipular song (by 
I.woff) is introduced and varies!, after the 
manner of a well-known Haydn quartet. 
Such foreign ideas rarely fall in with one'* 
own How of thought, and I, in this case, 
should have preferred to offer a work all my 
own, rather than one in which strict criticism 
cannot even recognize the attraction of patriot- 
ism. However, we trust this esteemed artist 
may really potMas, as we hear he does, a store 
of quartets, wholly his own, ready for publi- 
cation and for the gratification of the friend* 
of genuine quartet music 



nOOMO QirARTKT MOKXtXO. 
Quartets by C. lir.i sis, C. O. UxiaaluKB. and L ( 



If I compare together the face* of many 
trembling musicians ascending the Gewand- 
haus staircase, on the way to perform some 
solo or other, with those of our quartcttisU, 
then the latter appear to me fur more enviable. 
They form their own public, and need not 
feci any anxiety whatever; nor doe* the 
appearance of it listening child at the window, 
or the interruption of some nightingale out- 
side, cause them any disturbance. And so 
they pre|>ared. with the usual enthusiasm, to 
plunge into a newly-arrived quartet from 
Berlin (Opus 1 4).of Hcrr C. Decker, and found 
it just the thing for such an enthusiastic 
mood i that is to say, of a very cooling nature. 
What can be said of a work that certainly 
displays preference for noble models, and 
striving towards an ideal, but that yet pro- 
duces so littlu effect, that we envy the talent 
of Strauss, who shakes melodies out of hi* 
sleeves and gold into his |>ockeu? Shall we 
blame? Shall we mortify a composer who 
has done all that is possible to him? Shall 
we praise, where we feel that we have not 
experienced any real pleasure? Shall we dis- 
suade the author from further composition ? 
That would be of no advantage to him. 
Shall we advise him to write more? He is 
not rich enough to do so, and would drive the 
business in a mechanical manner. So we 
prefer to bear witness to the artistic zeal of 
those who compose without the inspiration of 
genius, and at the same time advise them to 
write on industriously, but with the prayer 
that they will not, therefore, publish 
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thing. Even the errors of great talent, from 
which we can learn and reap advantage, be- 
long to the world ; but mere studies, Ant 
attempt*, khoutd be kept within one'* own 
four walls. I term the quartet of this com- 
poser, studies in quartet style. He succeeds 
in many ways ; he perceives correctly the 
style and character of music in four parts ; 
but the whole is dry, bony, wanting in swing, 
in life. The good and well-designed begin- 
ning of the quartet awakens hope, but there 
it stops ; the second theme appears poor, and 
fast. The working out in the middle 
with the inversion of the theme, 
is not devoid of merit, though we perceive 
that it has been done laboriously ; but the 
return to the original key is easily and hap- 
pily done, and the close of the first move- 
ment is praiseworthy. But.we have to search 
for all that is good in it- The adagio has 
the same dryness ; on the other hand, we 
meet with more vital elements in the scherzo, 
some very pretty groupings and reflections, 
amid which the trio stands out very well, 
especially on its repetition. The finale has 
the same fault, and good qualities which we 
have remarket] in the first movements, with 
the apparently increased life which a quicker 
tempo brings with it, and some good points, 
but nothing that touches more deeply or gives 
more pleasure. Good will and intelligence 
have the pre-eminence here ; the heart is left 
empty. But we cannot deny him the con- 
sideration which every young composer de- 
serves when he makes an attempt in one of 
the most difficult styles ; so we advise him to 
write ou courageously, but first, if possible, 
to spend a year in fair Italy or elsewhere, in 
to nourish his imagination with gay 
, and to bring forth fruit and flowers 
at some future time in place of the leave, 
and branches of to-day. 

And then we came to something new in 
musical literature, a quartet by chapel-master 
Reissiger.the first he baa published (Opus 111). 
It pleases one beforehand to find a composer, 
whom we had supposed perfect in certain 
forms, trying his band at something different 
and more difficult. No man works with 
greater freshness than when he commences at 
a new style. On the other hand, every new 
attempt in a yet unfamiliar form preseuts its 
difficulties even when undertaken by a master- 
hand. Thus we see Cherubini shipwrecked 
on the symphony, while even Beethoven — 
as we learn from Dr. Wegeler'a 
matiou — must have often made the 
at his first quartets, since a trio was the 
result of one, and another became a quintet. 
So many points in this first quartet by licis- 
aiger, such as the frequent quaver accompani- 
ment in the second violin and viola, certain 
orchestral syncopations, etc., betray the prac- 
tised vocal and pianoforte composer ; but his 
good qualities are also lavishly displayed ; 
we find rounded form, lively rhythms, cupho 
nious melodies, though certainly interspersed 
with familiar things that remind us of Spoor 
(the commencement), Onslow (the trio of the 
•cherzo), Beethoven (the paasage in E-major 
in the first half of the first movement), Mo- 
tart (the C-sharp minor passage in the adagio), | 



and many others. I cannot allow great orig- 
inal value to the quartet, or predict for it a 
very long life ; it is a quartet for good amu- 
teurs, who will have enough to do in it, 
though the artist will be able to read a page 
through at a glance ; a quartet to be listened 
to openly by clear caudle-light among fair 
women, though Reethovenians may close their 
doors to luxuriate over his every single meas- 
ure. To speak of separate movements, I 
give the preference to the scherzo, especially 
bars five to eight in the trio; and next to this 
the first movement, if it only possessed a leas 
commonplace form and a less insipid close. 
The adagio seems to me too flat for iu breadth. 
The miido is ordinary throughout ; just to 
might Auber compose a quartet. 

We closed with the first of the already 
long-published quartets by Cherubini (No. 1 
in E-llat major), regarding which a difference 
of opinion has arisen even among good musi- 
cians. The question is not as to whether 
these works proceed from a master of art 
— about this there can be no doubt — but 
whether they are to be recognized as models 
of the genuine quartet style. We have grown 
accustomed to three famous German masters 
as models in this branch, while, with just 
recognition, Onslow, and then Mendelssohn, 
have been admitted to the circle of followers 
in the path of the three first. And now 
comes Cherubini, au artist who has grown 
gray in his own views, and in the highest 
aristocracy of art, the best harmonist yet 
among his contemporaries iu spile of his age ; 
the learned, refined, interesting Italian, whom 
I have often compared to Dante, on account 
of his firm delusiveness ami strength of 
character. I must confess, however, that 
even I experienced an unpleasant impression 
on hearing this quartet for the first time, 
especially after the first two movement*. It 
was not what I expected; many things seemed 
to me operatic, overladen, while other* up- 
pea red *mall, empty, and opinionated. It 
may have been the result of that youthful 
impatience in me which did not at once dis- 
cern the significance of the graybcard's often 
wonderful discourse, for iu many ways I 
otherwise traced the master commander to his 
finger tips. But then came the scherzo, with 
its enthusiastic Spanish theme, the uncommon 
trio, and lastly the finale, that sparkles like a 
diamond whichever way it is turned, and there 
could be no doubt as to who had written the 
quartet, and whether it waa worthy of it* 
master. Many will feel like me; we must 
first become acquainted with the peculiar 
spirit of this, A i« quartet style ; this is not 
the well-known mother tongue with which we 
are so familiar; a polite foreigner speaks to 
u* ; but the more we learn to understand him, 
the more highly we must respect him. These 
remarks, which give but a slight idea of the 
originality of this work, must suffice to call 
the attention of German quartet circles to it- 
Fur performance it needs much — it needs 
artists. In an attack of editor's arrogance I 
wiahed for Baillot (whom Cherubini seems 
to have had iu his mind) a* first violin, Ijpin- 
ski a* second, Mendelssohn at the viola (his 
with the exception of 



the organ and pianoforte), and Max Bohrer 
or Fritz Hummer at the violoncello. But I 
heartily thanked my own quartettists, who, at 
purling, promised to return soon, and to make 
me, as well as themselves, acquainted with 
(he other quartets by Cherubini — regarding 
which new readers may expect new c~ 
cations. 

(Tob* 



ERNST FERDINAND WENZEL. 

lProm tho Lelptlg Signals. 



the niauy thousands who during the 
last forty years or more have 
watched tlw course uf mu»i 
surely not many who will not at one time or an- 
other have come across the name uf Weasel ; and 
no doubt all regretted to hear of the death of one, 
whose chief characteristics were his amiability, 
truth, fidelity, extraordinary perceptive power*, 
and vast experience. Hundreds of pupils of both 
sexes have passed under his guiding hand and at- 
tained proficiency by his untiring efforts through- 
out the last decennaries. Over one and all he 
exercised the same healthy and beneficent in- 
fluence, furthering and developing their talent*, 
cultivating their several tastes, widening their 
mental horizons, and aluiost invariably Inspiring 
them with a love and reverence which in individ- 
ual instances amounted to positiv c adoration. In 
truth, he deserved no less ! 

With Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, one of the last 
veterans of Leipzig's greatest musical epoch, in 
which Mendelssohn and Schumann held sway, 
has passed away. He was the oldest member of 
the Conwrvatorium faculty, with which Ik- had 
been uninterruptedly connected ever since the 
foundation of the school in 1WS, and performed 
his duties with a degree of conscientiousness and 
devotion seldom to be met with. 'J'o the last mo- 
ment he remained true to his art, his calling, and 
his beloved Leipzig, and with these he became so 
closely identified, that to have torn him out of an 
atmosphere so congenial to his mental and physi- 
cal existence, would have meant almost certain 
death. 

Wenzel was a living record of Leipzig's doings 
in matters musical ; and bis extraordinary mem- 
ory, together with his exceptional powers of con- 
versation, never left him In the lurch when called 
upon for information about persons, works or 
facts of the classical past in which he spent his 
youth. 

As rarely as it happens, however, he kept 
steady pace with advancing times. He hud the 
same lively interest for all noteworthy productions 
of the present, not alone in music, but in all the 
various branches of art and literature. His at- 
tainments and general culture were of a 
seldom to be met with in musicians, 
everything that he knew, or that excites! his in- 
terest, he exercised an acute and sound judgment. 

It is to be lamented that his natural aversion 
to writing, which manifests itself even in the 
scarcity and brevity of his letters, should ever 
have debarred him from literary activity. What 
little lie did write w*» pre-eminent in point of 
style, elegance, aculeoess, wit and matter, and 
considering how much good might have resulted 
from his vast knowledge and experience in the 
domains of critical and url.phiLosophical discus- 
sion, it is an endless pity that he could never at 
least put himself to die task uf writing his me- 
moirs. There we might have bad a treasure of 
personal impressions, clever judgment* and an 
endless mass of little-known facts such as only a 
with his keen observing puwers and eventful 
past could have given us. 

Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel was born on the S3d 
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of January. 18f>s, »t Waldorf, near Loban. Of 
hit early rear* Utile is known. He wa> never 
heard to speak of hi' youth any more than lie was 
known to talk of lumvlf in general, a thins hi* 
extreme modesty (one of tun few sltortconiings) 
forbade. We may he certain, however, that he 
was poor » a boy. Later he attended the Ix-ipzig 
University, where he studied philology. He wa» 
destined to become a school-mastrr, hot his musi- 
cal gift* soon manifested themselves and changed 
the miry nf his life. Enlisting as a pupil of 
Frederick Wieck, he renounced hi« philological 
studies and devoted himwlf entirely to hit music. 
Thi. w». .bout the year IMu, at the time when 
Wieck"* house was the social and artistic centre 
of I-cipzig's musical life, when the precocious 
Clara Wieck excited the enthusiasm of the younger 
i of musicians with her piano playing. 
Sclinmann emerged, and the "David- 
ites " were called to life. 

With Schumann he soon beramc intimately ac- 
;piainlrd, and remained his friend up to the time 
of the master's death. There mast have been a 
number of valuable letters from Schumann in his 
possession, which it is to he hoped have not been 
lost. With the others of the Davidiles, also, 
Wrnxcl was closely connected and actively en- 
gaged, and participated in the founding of the 
Xrur Zri'trSri/) fur J/rifil', to which in the first 
years of its existence he is known to have con- 
tributed a number of articles, [lie mode, of signa- 
ture of which it has been impossible to ascertain, 
however. Whctlier Wen/el ever made any at- 
tempts at composition it is Impossible to say. la 
any case his essay., it would seem, never came 
to any great but*. For his was not a productive 
nature, but rather receptive and reproductive. 
Under Wieck be became a »cry good piano play- 
er, his technique in |>artieular lieing fine and 
clear like that of most of Wieck 'a pupils. But 
h« soon preferred the more modest sphere of a 
teacher to that of a concert pianist, and hence- 
forth devoted himself exclusively to the instruc- 
tion of other*. Fur a public player lie had not 
the rnpiisite amount of self-confidence, another 
thing hit. modesty stood in the way of attaining. 
Moreover, it is nut improbable that his inter- 
course with Wicrk and .Schumann, and after- 
wards with Mendchsohn ami Gadc, somewhat 
demoralized him, in so far as tlicir examples soon 
taught him to sec how useless any competition 
willi such masters might prove. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to understand, taking into account 
his natural reticence, that he preferred to move 
in a lesser sphere than his exceptional capacities 
otherwise might have enabled him to exist in. 
Everything that he knew and felt, however, was 
imparted to his pupils, and proved an inestima- 
ble benefit to them. 

I have never known of a pianoforte teacher 
who worked assiduously and exercised so stim- 
ulating an influence over his pupils. The spirit 
of a composition and its adequate rendering 
were to him must essential ; llie purely me- 
chanical he car.il les* about. For this reason 
we find (ewer '• virtuosi " amongst his pupils, but 
instead the more thorough musician*. His ex- 
tensive literary knowledge he never ceases] to 
convey to his pupils, nor tir\-d of devising means 
of shaping their judgments, or extending their 
mental hurizous. Prejudice and ono-sidedness 
were utterly aHen to his nature. With every 
artist he never failed to discover what was char- 
: of the mail or his work, and was ever 



iUea a man possessed. For such 
it was that Schumann induced Mendelssohn, at 
the time the Coo«ervatoriuin was founded, in 
184S, to appoint Wenzct, together with Plaidy 
(who was more of a technician than an aesthetically 
cultivated musician), as a teacher of the piano- 



forte. From this time henceforth Wenzc) devoted 
his time and energies exclusively to that model of 
music schools, the Leipzig Conservatorium, which 
soon attained a celebrity that has continued to the 
present day. His unswerving efforts in behalf 
of the school, its ends and its aims, were as re- 
markable as his sense of duly and perseverance, 
and it can hardly be said of him that he ever 
missed a lesson or appointment of any kind. He 
entertained a high opinion of the Conservatory 
as a school, although in matters of administra- 
tion he often found it advisable to submit to the 
views of the directors, when his own convinced 
him rjuite to the contrary. For he was of a more 
progressive and liberal turn of mind than is com- 
patible at times with the purposes of a school. 
Within' the limits of the Conservatorium lie 
worked incessantly, yet he always managed to 
find time for private tuition, to which he devoted 
himself with no less energy. 

Wenzrl was never known to be ill. Simplicity 
was the rule in his mode of life, and of an even- 
ing, after a day's hard and continuous labor and 
activity, he was ever the most amiable and Incit- 
ing companion, a friend much sought after from 
many quarters where lie was wont to teach, 
and well known to all artists visiting Leipzig. 
He never left his favorite haunt except in times 
of vacation. Then he would resort to the moun- 
tains, to Switzerland, the Tyrol, etc. ; never to 
large cities, but always to nature itself, which he 
was passionately fond of and knew thoroughly. 

Last week he became suddenly ill, which with 
him meant the beginning of the end. Tlie weight 
of years asserted itself, which his otherwise 
healthy and robust nature could no longer with- 
stand. By order of his physicians he waa sent 
to the baths at Kosen -to return no more alive. 
Aftor a few months trial of the baths lie already 
imagined himself sufficiently recovered to express 
hopes of soon returning to his home and resum- 
ing his lessons at the Conservatorium for the 
winter term. But his cherished hopes were 
suddenly .frustrated on the IfSthof Aujunt, when 
a stroke of paralysis cut off his life on the very 
day the summer vacation of the Conservatorium 
began, thus sparing him the misery of prolonged 
sufferings. 

The news of his death was a blow to the whole 
of Leipzig, it became more evident than ever 
bow numerous were his friends and admirers. 
Enemies it may hardly be said he ever had ! 
No one could possibly have lived a more unosten- 
tatious or unselfish life. Never putting himself 
in the way of any one, he never pushed himself 
into the foregrcund. All demonstrations of allegi- 



he steadily rejected, 
he never sought, a 
conferred upon him, living as he did in a lime of 
competition and puffery such as ours, in whirh a 
nature like his is but seldom rightly understood. 
But his name will continue to lire in the musical 
history of Leipzig ; he will always he remembered 
in the hearts of his pupils and friends, and in the 
annals of the l/cipzig Conservatorium he is as- 
sured a place of honor for all lime to come. 

His remains were brought from Kosen to Leip- 
zig and here interred with appropriate solemnity. 
A long and brilliant array of artists, music lovers 
and pupils of both sexes followed him to his last 
resting-place. At his grave, the deacon. Dr. 
Pesehck, a countryman of Weniel'a, spoke with 
much feeling and fervency, choosing as his text, 
" This disciple shall not dir.," from the gospel of 
St. John — a saying significant at once for the 
reverence implied for the departed one, and the 
oonsolaliun contained in it for those left to mourn 
his loss (his only brother was present among the 
rouurners). The ceremony o] 
with vocal selections sung by a choir composed of 



many floral tributes which accompanied the body 
to the grave was a laurel wreath which a former 
pupil from Munich had seat. It was well he- 
stowed, and probably was the first ever con- 
ferred upon him. Crowns hail been more accord- 
ing to his desert*, so long as he lived ; but these 
he would never have accepted. Sacred be hia 
memory I 

PROFESSOR MACFARREN ON MUSIC. 

Professor Macfarrcn, the principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, on Saturday addressed 
the student* at Use Academy in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Spiare, on the inauguration of the new 
academic year. There was a numerous atten- 
dance, among those present being Professors 
Walter Macfarrcn, Brinley Richards, W. Shakes- 
peare, H. C. Banister, A. H. Jackson, F. R. Cox, 
E. Fiori, S. Holland, E. R. Eyers, E. Failing, 
W. 11. Holmes, F. B. Jewaon, A. O Wy, H. 
Thomas, anil Mr. John Gill, the secretary. Pro- 
fessor Macfarrcn aaid they had one common bond 
which bound them all in mutual interest, their 
de otion to music, which united them in such a 
manner as to make their connection and relation- 
ship for the life long- He dwelt on the responsi- 
bilities of the professors, and the manner in which 
they discharged tliem, observing that the pupils 
had n il come there for a bald technical educa- 
tion. There was a higher function in the duties 
of the professors — the function of moral influence, 
which they exercised in a marked degree upon 
the pupil* confided to their care. Referring to 
the aub-professors, he said the appointment was 
the highest honor that could be paid to a student, 
the committee selecting for it those among the 
pupils who were most advanced and were best 
deserving, and thus giving to tliem the |>cculiar 
advantage of being taught to teach. The pro- 
fessors, howeyer, were responsible for the progress 
of the pupils who were placed under the sub-pro- 
fessors. He then asked those who were pupils 
to consider what their duties were in the Academy. 
They came not to study music as an amusement. 
It would degrade the wonderful subject which 

ciign d their lit.'", attention to regard \\ isW a 

moment as a pastime and recreation. If they 
entered into the pursuit uf that study it must be 
the prime, he could almost say the sole, object of 
their attention, and other subjects which engage 
their thoughts should all bear upon thai une 
chief consideration. To be a musician was, in 
itself, a great and glorious privilege. He re- 
garded it as a very high privilege to be entrusted 
by the committee of management with the office 
which he held, as it made him the medium of 
all of them and the corn- 




all of them. Addressing them as 
he asked them to tiiink for a moment 
what was the important calling of an artist. He 
reminded tliem of Schiller's beautiful apologue 
of the division of tin: earth, and of the complaint 
of the artist to Zeus that there was no portion of 
the world left for bim. " Ye-." said the King of 
the Gods, "you are not unregarded. I wilt say 
for you, the heart of man. lie that your study 
and your empire." All the arts were connected, 
and the reflection upon one another enhauced the 
beauty of each. In sculpture they saw the imita- 
tion of natural forms and from that they took 
their word that art was the imitative power of 
reproducing nature. In painting they had form 
with color added ; in acting they had form, and 
color, and gesture; in literature those three ipial- 
iliea were lost; but in uttered speech they had 
the. thoughts of the persons who were the subject 
of the wort of art. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that Goldsmith said, and Talleyrand 
I quoted, that speech was glren to man, not only 
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to express his thoughts, 
while music hail a higher 
pression or concealment 

uttered what w« bemad the reach 



but to conceal them, 
function llian the ex- 
of thought*. Music 
f vrurd*. ami 

i speech might describe imr fil ling, music 
yond the il«--i riptii.n and produced Ik* 
feeling itself. Architecture had l>ecn claimed as 
the fittest analog; |„ music, in that neither re- 
produced natural object*; but architecture wn 
bated on natural principles of geometry, persjiee. 
live, and proportion., and it had the power of 
conjuring <n the thoughts of the beholder images 
of the mind apart from images of the building- 
feelings of reverence, or lightness, or respect, 
or gaiety. Music could awaken all those ideas, 
the highest sublimity, the lightest mirth, and it 
cuuld present every shade of feeling between 
them. With the knowledge thai they were study- 
ing that most intense, most delicate subject, they 
could not for a moment feel that there was an\- 
thing tritling in the pursuit they were undertak- 
ing. After urging them to make the best u<e of 
the talents Uiey possessed, he drew attention 
to the class for acoustics aud the oiieratie class, 
and observed that recent times had very much 
strengthened the general desire among musicians 
at large to obtain particular distinctions for their 
artistic tputlification*. They now proceeded to 
Universities for degrees in very far larger num- 
bers than until recent years, and the Universities 
had made the standard of excellence to which 
the degrees testifies! very far higher than for- 
merly. In one University in particular, a knowl- 
edge of acoustics was imperative iu evcrv candi- 
date wlw. obtained graduation. In the Academy 
every opportunity for musical study in every 
department wtc open to them. The class for 
acoustics was under the care of the present ex- 
aminer of the subject in Cambridge University. 

There seemed in the operatic department to be 
more appearance of amusement ; but if it w»< to In- 
sought as an amusement only, the study of oper- 
atic music could only be degraded to triviality. 
.Still, there was not the s. 



citcd verses of Euripides from the play of Alcrttis, 
and so charmed the Sicilians that for every one 
who could recite passages from the play indem- 
nity from service was accorded, anil ihry were 
released from their bondage. He concluded, 
amid warm applause, with which his rcmai 
had Uen frequently greeted, by quoting the two 
last lines of the fum he had referred to — 

•• It all raws from this pis, which gained no (.rise | 
Whj cresn w1h«u Z»us has trowoed In soul twite*. ?" 

-- London Timri. 



was no 
tion in that particulai 
was in the scientific s 
alluded - the subject! 



branch . 
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tax on the atten- 
of study that there 
vhich he had just 
touched upon the 
grandest phenomena of nature, and which showed 
source of tnuaic itself. The operatic class 
to singers who need not necessarily 
view to theatrical performances, and the 
> of the past few years had proved that 
to practice with action gave a freedom to the 
performances of singers who aimed at nothing 
further than the concert-room or the drawing- 
took from them certain restraint 
i impeded good qualities until such freedom 
euuhl be acquired. Dealing with a " 
jeer to them all — the result of the 
animation — he said it hrought gratification to 
alt of them, but with the gratification there were 
several disappointments. The obtaining of med- 
als should be regarded as a secondary considera- 
tion in their studies, for they must bear in mind 
the many circumstances which might interfere 
with success at an examination. An examiner 
could take no account of what was yesterday or 
would be to-morrow, but could ouly inspeet whnt 
passed under notice at the very moment of the 
trial, and the Met was fallacious that work was 
to lie slacken, d. or painstaking abandoned be- 
cause no priite was gained. In aupjsort of this 
contention he referred to AtetttU and tile trngcdv 
by Euripides, which was olTered in competition 
and failed of a price, 
poem of " Bclaustion'a 
Adventure" had given a transcription of the 
play, which was involved in tlie story of the fail- 
ure of the Athenian's war upon Sicily, and the 



at the Olympic Game-, 
Mr. Browning's beautiful 



hardships to which 

Athenian captives. The captives, however", n-lkft 



RAFF'S "SUMMER" SYMPHONY. 

The special novelty at the first Crystal Palace 
concert was the new Symphony in E-minor of 
Joachim Raff — the ninth of hU symphonic works, 
and the itlBlh published composition of this too 
prolific writer. It Is one of a series of four, 
illustrative of tbe seasons, the first of which, en- 
titled The Voice of Spring," was produced at the 
Crystal Palace on the 15th of November last, while 
the "Autumn" is to be produced at Leipzig or 
Vienna this Winter ; the « Winter " symphony being 
still only sketched in Raff's portfolio In his sym- 
phony in E minor, entitled "Summer Time," KafT 
again comes forward as a composer of programme 
music, and with a " programme " well-nigh im- 
possible of performance. The first movement or 
"part " is entitled •' A Hot Day," and this will, it is 
presumed, be considered the ndmdU urf abantaa of 
programme music, lluw on earth can a man depict 
In music -a hot day " I It is trar that Mr. George 
tirove, whose Imagination it ouly equalled by his 
musical enthusiasm, fancies that in the opening of 
the movement beginning piano with the first violins 
(divided) anil sci-ond violins only, which gradually 
by the addition of instruments increases to a forte, 
he sees the "hurst of the sun." It Is equallv true 
that the sun. whether at rising, at noon, oral sunset, 
has never yet in the history of astronomy been 
known to "burs!," ami that the phrase must be 
accepted as a flight of fancy or as a mere flower 
of speech. Minds more imaginative (if that were 
possible) than Mr. Grove's might perhaps per- 
ceive iu the semiiiuavcr figure which follows, an 
illustration in music of the flies which on "a hot 
■lay " worry the bald head of an angry man. But 
beyond this speculation ceases. The second subject 
it duly announced, and the movement proceeds to 
the "working-out." where we have once more the 
"burst of the sun," the " lly on the angry man's 
bald head motive," and so on, At the coda we 
have again the "burst of the sun" motive, this 
time extended, without any particular effort of 
heaven's artillery, followed by the other themes, 
" settling down at length into a touching allusion to 
the original subject." This It our old friend the 
"burst." again, in which Mr, Grove, with a curious 
reversion of feeling, "Imagines the sun to sink, 
ami the twilight, in which the movement com- 
menced, lo again fall over the landscape." Mr. 
Grove is. however, conscious that he U dead out of 
his reckoning, and he admits. •• After this, a few 
noisy bars teem somewhat out of keeping." Per- 
haps the 
rhyme — 

"Tit. suns 
May rise, to • b,irst 1 

The scherzo in F (after K minor!) is tolerably plain 
sailing. We have tbe meet of tbe fairies, the call 
to the hum. the appearance of OUnx, (violoncello) 
and Tiluma (viola), a duet; the hunt and the re- 
turn of all parties, the movement or " part " being 
fanciful in drsign and admirably scored. The 
slow movement, entitled " Eclogue," is a true "pas- 
toral poem," and the two middle movements must 
be considered the best in the work, tin the finale, 
entitled » Harvest Home." it would be nonsense to 
waste words It does not affurd the remotest Idea 
of a harvest home, and the workmanship la common- 
place and often coarse. The symphony altogether 
will certainly not be considered the best work of 
* roost uneijual composer; though its performance 



F. J. CAMPBELL. 

THE BLIND EDIT/STOR OF TIIK BLIMP. -HIS 
ASCENT or MONT BLANC. 

"The blind leading the blind" are proverhial 
words, often cited to illustrate an example of ex- 
treme folly, but there Is a blind leader of the hlind 
whose life demonstrates his ability for leadership 
among any class of men, be they sightless or see- 
ing. His name is F. J. Campbell, the blind gentle- 
man who recently achieved the remarkable feat of 
ascending Mont Blanc. Mr. Campbell is a native 
American, and is well-known in Boston and its 
neighborhood, especially in Newton, where he lived 
for many years. He was born in Tennessee, and 
lost his sight when he was about three veart old. 
He received his education in an institution for the 
blind in that state, came to Boston when a young 
man, and was soon placed at the head of the 
department of music in the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind at South Boston. Having a remarkably 
fine talent for music, he soon raised that depart- 
ment from a condition of comparative Insignificance 
to a state of high efficiency. He also performed 
the same service for the tuning department. He 
had a spirit of dauntless energy, was self-confiding 
and self assrrting. He was bound to make his 
mark, and the controlling idea of his life hat always 
been that a man by reason of blindness does not 
become an object of charity, or only fitted to earn 
his livelihood by some simple means, such at the 
making of brooms or the weaving of door mats, hut 
that nearly all spheres of activity in which seeing 
n are engaged are also open to him. To prove 
this has been his aim In everything that he has done, 
and he has striven to make his life a running illus 
nation of the feasibility 'of his views His great 
intellectual influence wat not tlow in making itself 
fell beyond hLs own department at South Boston, 
and, during hit long stay at the Perkins institution, 
he was, next to Dr. Howe, the leading spirit in its 
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Lira. 

Many interesting things, showing the wonderful 
energy of tbe man, are told by hit friends and 
neighbors. During the civil war, although a native 
of live South, he was intensely patriotic. So enthu- 
siastic wat he for the Union cause that he cherished 
an irrepressible desire to enter actively into the 
service, and he exhausted all his powers of persna. 
sion in endeavoring to induce the authorities to 
allow him to serve his country in a capacity which 
he felt confident he was able to fill with credit to 
himself and profit to the I'nion arms- One of his 
favorite projeett was to secure for blind students 
the advantages of Harvard University, and he re- 
garded it as highly unjust that blind youths who 
•parity fo 
the privilege of < 
lug it. He, therefore, drew up several memorials 
to the university authorities seeking that end, but 
owing, it is said, to the lack of sympathy with his pur. 
pose on the part of others, who would most natur- 
ally have been expected to use their Influence 
toward the furtherance of a higher educational 
movement for the blind, he never succeeded in get- 
ting any attention called to his petitions. 

Mr. Campbell was able to find hit way all over 
Boston with wonderful facility, and it would be 
difficult to distinguish between hit power in this 
respect and that of a teeing man. One evening, 
when in town attending a concert, he missed hit 
latt train home; it left somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 o'clock, the tuhurban pubUe in those 
daya not being so well accommodated in the mailer 
of late trains at at present. But. knowing that a 
bone-car went lo Watertown, he took that and 
made the best of the way to hit home in Newton- 
ville on foot, through tlreeli he had never traversed 
before, asking hit way of no one. 

Old citizens of Newton remember the great school 
festival l.i- organized one Fourth of July before the 
war. School musical festivals were not the com- 
mon thing in lliose dayt tint they are now, and, 
music not being so generally taught, it wat no easy/ 
task to get them up. Mr. Campbell conceived the 
idea of giving a grand open-air concert by the 
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theatre on the shores of the pond near Got. Claflin'a 
e»t»t* j t moat beautiful natural spot He sue 
ceeded in enlisting the co-operation of the school 
committee, drilled the scholars, brought over hit band 
from the Perkins Institution, ami, with the asiiil 
ance of the Xewton band, ga»e a concert which 
was Uglily creditable artistically, and a gnat popu- 
lar succcat. over 4,000 people being present, and 
highly delighted with live affair, which was thg 
great event of the day's celebration. 

Ill* TRIP ABROAD. 

Several years ago Mr. Campbell was given leave 
of absence from his duties at the Perkint Institu- 
tion, and went abroad on a vacation trip, taking 
with him his invalid wife. His special object was 
to spend considerable time in the study of music in 
Germany under the best masters. This object 
accomplished, on his way homeward he stopped in 
London. While there he chanced to attend a meet- 
ing of some blind persons, and he was so struck 
with their pitiably helpless condition that he deter- 
mined to remain and endeavor to introduce into 
Kngland the same enlightened treatment of the 
class universally pursued in his native country ; for 
in this respect, at that time, the Kngtish educational 
methods were strikingly deficient. Nearly all the 
blind persona in the country were either paupers or 
semi-paupers, and those who earned their own living 
bad only the ancient, conventional resources of 
mat-weaving, chair-mending, ami the like. Mr. 
Campbell's wonderful energy here came into play. 
The circumstances under which he In-gan his work 
might have been discouraging to a man in full pos- 
session of his physical faculties. Kverybody who 
knows English society will testify to its suspicious- 
ocas of strangers, and the necessity for good creden- 
tials, If a stranger should desire to make any head 
way in any project he haa in hand. Vet here was 
Mr. Campliell, an utter stranger, with no rrcora- 
persons of 
» — forhla 
d— with a very sick wife. 
But he overcame every obstacle, and earned the 
gratitude of the Knglish nation aa a great public 
benefactor. Because he was blind, it might be sug- 
gested; through that he excited sympathy, and so 
But Mr. Campbell scorned to be looked 
i aa an object of pity. He never regarded him- 



the part of anybody, He always undated on his 
cause being looked upon strictly on its merits. On 
the day when he received his first slight encourage- 
ment he had reached the end of his monetary re- 
sources. But he succeeded in obtaining the funds 
to make a modest beginning, and he started an 
r the blind baaed upon his educational 
This waa in OTL It rapidly grew in 
favor. He was fortunate in attracting the 
attention of exalted personages, and it soon devel- 
oped into the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Muaic for the Blind, under the patronage of 
Queen Victoria, the l'rince and the Princess of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh figuring as virc- 
patrons, and with the Marquis of Westminster as 
president. The Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lome also took deep interest in the institution. 
Almost wholly through Mr. Campbell's personal 
exertions the institution haa received money amount- 
ing to something like 8250,000. The institution has 
now beautiful buildings at upper Norwood, London, 
very near the Crystal Palace, near which it was 
purposely located on account of ita musical ad tan 
tagea. One enters an arched gate way, and looks 
down a terraced hill with green lawns diversified 
by flowers and trees in picturesque groups, with 
great clumps of rhododendron and hedges of haw 
thorn and laurel. At the top is a light gray build- 
ing, where the girls sleep and all the school takes 
ita meals. " You may not think," says a writer in 
the Spectator, - It means much to tliese blind people 

corner tower, that the sun streams into it widely 
through generous windows, and that a fair prospect 
stretches far westward. But those who live with 
the blind learn that the presence of beauty does 
influence them as much as those who see- Kxperi. 
ence proves that for them also does it stimulate the 



■ire. And do not the blind, in their 
need this more than othera T * 

"Going down from 'the mount,' you pass, mar 
it on the left, the ensey little home of Mr, Camp- 
bell. A few terraces below, still more to the left, 
is a four storied new building, with its arches and 
gables. Here are the school-rooms and tlw boys' 
quarters. At the extreme left, before reaching this, 
is a large open-air gymnasium. It is fun to see the 
boys swarm up those ropes, hang headlong from the 
swings, and turn somersaults on the soft floor of 
tan, and hear their merry shouts- Are those active, 
tiappy creatures really blind 1 To any stranger's 
eye these many staircases and paths and banks and 
to lead at random into the basement 
story of any of the three main buildings 
on the terraced hillside; yet these sightless girls 
and boys dash along unerringly at full speed. 
Sometimes you hold your breath to see them, but 
nothing happens. Any of them will show you 
round the pretty garden, if you choose, and tell 
you which they like best of the bright flowers 
bordering its strips of velvet lawn; and, perhaps, 
they will ask you to sit down under the spreading 
arbutus tree, which his grace, a certain duke, says is 
the finest that he knows Their faces will brighten 
as you exclaim : ' What a beautiful view • ' for they 
feel aa if they saw it also, liaviug su often heard it 
described . and their traiued ears hear meanwhile 
what yours do not, aa the breeze sweeps through 
the variously sounding branches of the many sorts 
of trees grouped here and there. Some of these 
trail on the ground, in marked contrast with the 
tall, straight pines, the quaintly still Japanese ever- 
greens, the sturdy tulip and catalpa, and others of 
more familiar mien. Below the garden is the 
meadow, so called, a smooth plot of turf, with not 
so much a* a shrub to prevent a blind child's run- 
ning to his heart's content. It is bounded by a shaded 
gravel walk, and every boy and girl' here knows 
that ten times round the meadow twice a day is no 
small exercise. At the four corners are laid boards 
to tell the font wlien to turn, for the blind man- 
ager hereknowsbeller than a 'sighted ' person how 
to help these pupils to learn accuracy and confidence 
in their movements. It is the evident purpose of 
every arrangement of the school to teach real inde- 
pendence, both In feeling and in act, to reduce to 
the minimum the inequality between the blind and 
the seeing." 

The institution lias a beautiful new music hall, 
where some of the finest music in England may be 
heard. While the new building was going up, it is 
related of Mr. Campbell that at night he used to 
make his way all over the structure, up ladders and 
along narrow scaffoldings, to make sure that every- 
thing was progressing satisfactorily. One day, while 
watching the laborer* at work, he found that there 
wrrr no windows, nor any provision for ventilation, 
in one room. He soon learned that the architect 
had disregarded the question of light and air. con 
sidering that the blind had no use for either. He 
was determined to have the amplest supply of 
both, knowing that they were essential to the health 
of all human beings, whether seeing or blind. He 
therefore would not rest until he had succeeded in 
getting the architect dismissed, and a more intelli- 
gent one put in liia place. An instance of Mr 
Campliell's thorough American independence of 
character is shown in the fact tliat the grand duke 
of Hesse, on observing the remarkable advantages 
of the institution, wished to place his blind son, 
Prince Alexander, under Mr. Campbell's charge as 
a pupil. He desired, however, that he should liave 
a princely establishment, with something like a 
score of servants about him. litis condition Mr, 
Campbell at once refuted to consent to, and adhered 
to it inexorably, even though he risked offending 
hut royal patrons by so doing- He said he would be 
happy to receive the prince under his charge, but 
that be would have to come on the same conditions 
aa the other pupils, and be placed on an equality 
with them in all respects. The prince rainc on these 
conditions, and became one of the best friends of 
Mr. Campbell, besides developing a high musical 

I talent. It was with Prince Alexander that Mr 
Campbell went into Switzerland but summer. His 

S ascent of Moot " 



views that a blind man, by reason of his infirmity, 
need not be excluded from undertaking the moat 
difficult tasks that other men have accomplished. 
He felt confident of his siiccvm when he set out. 
having practised for a month in glacier work, and 
in climbing leaser mountains. Mr Campbell's letter 
to the Timtt, modestly describing his adventure, 
was followed by a letter from the secretary of the 
Alpine Club, commending his pluck, but criticising 
one of the details of the descent, blaming the guide 
for permitting it to lw made in such a manner, Mr, 
Campbell having descended beside the guide, in- 
stead of following him, as demanded by the rules of 
safety. The next day the Tints devoted an edi- 
torial of over a column to the affair, speaking of 
Mr. Campbell in the most complimentary terms. 
Prom it is quoted the following; "The praise of 
the reformers of the education of the blind is that 
they insist upon relegating what is only a draw- 
l-ark. and not a prohibition, to common human 
fellowship, to its proper category. As a demonstra- 
tion to that tendency and truth, Mr. Campbell's 
ascent of Mont Blanc deserves commemoration, 
not because a mountain ascent nv 
of trumpets, whether the adventurer have at i 
sight as an eagle or as little as the fish of the Ade la- 
berg caverns." 

Mr. Campliell is dcscrilied as a slightly built man, 
with a thin, energetic looking fare, his sightless eyes 
concealed by dark glasses His wife died not long 
after lis) lieginning of their mission in England. 
He married again, his second wife being a Boston 
lady, formerly a leat her at the Perkins Institute. 
She is a treasured helpmeet in his great work, and, 
like his first wife, is bleated with vii 
IIrn,!,t, Oct, S4. 

MR. OLIVER KING. 

Of this young artist, at a pianist, and as com- 
poser of orchestral works, the AWiaj Cautte. of 
Oct. 23, wrote as follows : 

We will first give our attention to Mr. King's 
playing. He lias a brilliant and a fluent technique, 
a refined taste, and a rlear and precise touch, but 
his method is somewhat too deliberate and uninv 
passioned to afford entire satisfaction Ilia style it 
by no means versatile, and is lacking in the finer 
and warmer shades of expression. He is always 
correct, always calm, always deeply in earnest, and 
there it a pleating absence of all attempt at meretri- 
cious display in his playing, but its effect is coldly 
monotonous through want of contrast in effect. 
Even in the most fiery climaxes, Mr. King Is never 
stirred from his imperturbability, and his admira- 
ble finger work, equally perfect in both hands, fails 
to make any deeper impression than that of masterly 
mechanism. This want of fire and passion in a 
young artist is rather unusual, for, as a rule, such 
are oftencr in need of curbing lhan of spurring. 

We were greatly surprised by'the rare merit of 
Mr King's compositions, especially when his youth 
is taken into consideration. Of course, it cannot 
lie expected that justice can be done loa symphony, 
a concerto and a concert overture at a single hear- 
ing, especially when all three are heard on one 
occasion. It is impossible to do more ttian to give 
the general impression made upon us by the works, 
and that was highly favorable. Mr. King under- 
stands the orchestra thoroughly, and handles it 
like a master. He appears alto to Ik- thoroughly 
familiar with the moot recondite intricacies of bar- 
mony and of counterpoint. He it fluent in idea and 
fertile in resources, and though his playing may In- 
wanting in fire and variety of effect, when lie takes 
the pen in hand, there is certainly no fault to find 
with him on these points. His style is preeminently 
polyphonic, and It is Just he-re thnl fault ia lobc 
found with his scores, in the exceae to which he 
carries his work in this respect. The principal 
themes are to overladen by eUbomte treatment that 
it Is off-n dirhVnlt to dtatinrnith them from the sub- 
jects that mn\e with nnd erott them lu every part of 



exubeiaore of florid eoanterrwinl and this over lunxri- 
ant blending of counter themes, though nrh and 
semmous in effect, waa embarraasing rather than edi- 
fying to tbe listener. The overture hnt lets o route 
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wholly pleasing. TIm fanlts we ban pointed oat. I recognition of Chopin (no " Opus t ") i hit article* 



hnwfTflr kit in the right direction, since It b better to 
be too rich in fertility of resource than ton poor, tn 
the Ant Instance, it in easy to crop the superfluous 
lanrtaace; bat in tbe second Instance It b by no m«ns 
so easy to "tpply what la lacking Mr Kin; la a 
follower of the Dew action! of melody and ot orchestral 
development; and hb warki have the reatleaaarsa, 
the conataal :"i»n( after novelty of edect. the pter- 
in; ot blither value upon the treatment ot en Idea 
than upon the idea Msetf. and tbe subjugating of in- 
spiration to thematic jugglery that characterize the 
higher music, of the day. Hb melodies are of the 
"endless" description that Winner baa made so 
familiar; hb harmonies ran to the extreme ot sjut> 
maUc eccentricity; the general effect b feverUh. and 
the ear at but b wearied by the unceasing eeosuous 
Dow, and yearns for a resting-place, hot in vnln. Wc 
hope that Mr. King b young enough to outgrow strict 
fealty to the school he at preeent follows, for these 
works show him to poetess decided genius and that 
productive industry which b lu invariable companion. 
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SCHUMANN'S ESSAYS AND CRITI- 
CISMS. 

The second aeries of Mm*. RUter'a admirable 
translation of Robert Schumann's collected writ- 
ings' (Urtnmmrltr Schrifitn) about music and 
musicians is now before us- It forms a beautiful 
volume, uniform with the first series, which ap- 
peared in 1877. This completes the collection. 
The entire contents wi the four small German 
volumes, published at Leipzig in IBM, were tran<- 
l by Mne. Kilter at the instance of the colo- 
r's widow, Mroe. Clara Schumann, who, writ- 
to her (in 1871) on the want of a more 
rami more intimate biography of Schu- 
any we yet have, and expressing the 
i that the time for such a work had not yet 
with the suggestion: "but 
you, who display so much appreciation 
of ray husband's character and works, might find 
it a not ungrateful task to translate hU writings, 
which give so much insight into his heart, hi 
least to the reader who is himself qualities! to 
understand." This task was undertaken con 
amore, and was performed so well that even one 
familiar with the (rcrtnan language may enj< 
the writings best in their English dress. For, 
while preserving, tn a remarkable degree. In- 
spirit and the Individual flavor of tine original, 
the translation is an improvement upon Schu 
mano's often involved and obscure style, In being 
clearer and more mailable. Moreover, the trans- 
lator's annotations, and especially her excellent 
preface to the first volume, embodying an appre- 
ciative sketch of his career, with an explanation 
of the circumstances under which these flying 
leaves were written, add much to the value of 
tlte book. Tl* account of the " Davidite Society " 
(OucirfsoW), - that pleasaot fiction which Schu- 
into his criticisms in the earlier 
< his Him ZtUtkriftfUr Mu,,i, divid- 
ing himself as it were into several characters, as 
Flnrestan, Eueebius, Meister Raro, besides bring- 
ing in tbe contributions of his young, enthusiastic 
friends, so as to discuss composers and their works 
many points of view, is aUo interesting and 
tia! to an understanding of many of the 



essential 
essays. 

Mme. Rltter a 
the publication oi 
for thought, at a 
(1877) was a selt 



id her publishers did not risk 
the entire work, so full of food 
ingle venture. Tbe first series 
lion of the more striking and 
important papers, forming about one half of tbe 
thole. In this we may read Schumann's first 
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on " A Monument to Beethoven M ; on the " Four 
Overtures to Fidelio"; on the discovery of Schu- 
bert's great C-major Symphony, that of " the 
heavenly length"; his elaborate analysis of the 
Sgmph'Mit Fanlnliqur of Berlioz ; his apprecia- 
tions of Cade, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Robert Franz, 
Sterndale Bennett, Ferdinand Miller, and of 
many other greater and lesser lights. Also, his 
" Aphorism^." which are full of meat, and his 
" Rules and Maxims for Young Musicians," which 
we ltclicve we hail the honor of first translating 
in this Journal, twenty or thirty years ago, and 
which have been so often translated since. Thr 
genial, hopeful, brave, progressive spirit shown 
in all these writings; the clear, sure, insight of 
tlte critic, always sympathetic, quick to see and 
to appreciate, and backed by profound ' 
and by personal experience in 
he wrote; the imaginative, poetic quality dis- 
played in his writings as well as in his music, and 
his happy faculty of illustration, besides lively 
wit and humor, and sometimes keen satire, but 
far nftener a most kindly, hopeful, and encourag- 
ing tone toward young aspirants. — the wealth of 
matter, and the charm of manner of the whole 
collection, make it an invaluable irsthetic guide- 
book to the student of music. It inspires a true 
and lofty aim, a aensc uf the true dignity and 
aacredness of Art, and bids us all be earnest. 

Such solid, and, for the general musical public, 
unaccustomed, sometimes puzzling, reading was 
naturally alow in making its way into general 
favor ; but that first serie-s has been on tlte whole 
so well received, that the time came at last for 
issuing the second. This volume, too. is full of 
meat, of pithy hints and suggestions, of moat val- 
uable and instructive criticism. Unlike tlie first 
part, it is occupied entirely with (brief, for the 
most part) critical reviews of compositions which 
appeared during Schumann's editorship of the 
AVw Ztilteknfl. These, though often dealing 
with works and with composers who have since 
died out of memory, are alway s significant and 
well worth the reading. And the translator, 
wisely as we think, has arranged them in con- 
venient onler, both for reference and for compre- 
hensive and intelligent over-sight of all belonging 
to each class or form of composition. Thus first 
we find interesting analyses of a Danish and of 
several German operas, which have long since 
disappeared upon the stream of time, but which 
nevertheless are curious to read about. Then 
come oratorios : Miller's M Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem," and " The Saviour." by Edward Sobolewsky, 
who emigrated tn America in 18i9, conducted tbe 
Philharmonic Society of St. Louis, and diesl at 
his farm near that rity in 1X72. New symphonies 
for orchestra come next, including symphonies by 
Prcyrr, Rcisaiger, F. Lachner, and C. G. Mutter. 
Comparing one of these with the easier, happier, 
and more perfect work of Mozart and Bcclhoscn, 
he exclaims : « Would some young composer hut 
give us an easy, merry symphony, in a major key, 
without trombones and doubled horn pans ! Of 
course that is very difficult ; only he who knows 
how to com in ami masses can sport with them," — 
and more which wc would gladly quote. Then a 
motley procession of new overture s passes in re- 
view, including an " Ecclesiastical Overture " by 
Julius Stern, Kieu's " Hero and Leander," Ben- 
nett's •* Naiads," which he was among the first to 
praise, and several others. Piano concertos fnl 
low : Thatberg, Ries, Moacheles, Mendelssohn, and 
more. Then an attractive company of Song and 
Lied composers. Then a goodly representation 
of the writers of chamber-music t sonatas, trios, 
quartets, scptuors, etc. This department, Schu- 
mann being himself a pianist and composer in 
nearly all these forms, is naturally crowded. His 
of string quarbsu, with bis 



pleasant chatty description of the first trial of 
them in the intimate artistic circle, is extremely 
interesting and admits the reader into the most, 
select and sweet communion of arti-is. Ot these 
chapters we have borrowed a fii-l instalment for 
the earlier pages of our present number. 

But there is no corner of the ronlempnrary- 
musical field which Schumann ha- surveyed more 
thoroughly and critically than thst of pianoforte 
studies. All of any real significance, whether 
bv wav of example or of warning, which met 



example or of warning, whicit met his 
notice during these years (and llieir name i- le- 
gion) he haa taken pains to sift and weigh and 
analyze, separating the wheat from the chaff, and 
constantly referring to the nobler examples of 
Cramer. Moseheles, and Chopin. The mas. .,f 
these little occasional reviews constitute- a ui'-i 
, teaching by example, on the 
of Fiwl" . and al the end 
he classifies them according to Uieir several aim-, 
both technical and as regards expression. 

Rondos, Fantasias, Caprices, Variations, and all 
the modern miscellaneous form- of pianoforte 
music, reviewed with gtOMfl patience ami impar- 
tiality, occupy the remainder of the thick, rich 
volume. It is impossible for us tn enter into 
anything like a full and exhaustive estimate of 
these two invaluable volume-; that would require 
a lengthy article in some solid quarterly review. 
We must content ourselves, for the present, with 
heartily commending the work anil (he transla- 
tion to all seekers for the truth in music, and with 
such specimens as we can from time to time find 
room for in these columns. 

CONCERTS, 
Since the week of the Tremont Temple opening 
there has been a period (about three weeks) of 
very little public music in this city. Mr I'kkstos's 
third ami last Organ Recital, at the Temple, on 
Wednesday noon, Oct, 27. has been nliout the only 
concert of any real note; and that, we were glad 
to see, was better attended than the previous ones. 
The programme was t 

Toreata In •^™ , l nr 

AwUnlti Maawliito — Allegro— Adagio - AHafsWi ess 

Canon In BHat Merkel 

Canon In li iaajor Wluuwi 

S hi, Vis >1 sr,-'i | 

natation 1 tausiiuaist 

Kw»»a I 

Mr. Preston's rendering of Bach's Toe ala was 
altogether worthy of tl»e strong, lively, noble work, 
taken at just the right tempo, which was evenly 
sustained, and the whole form and meaning were 
brought clearly out The Handel Conertia was 
highly interesting. The genial work, with all lis 
variety of themes anil contrasts of color, stu made 
most appreciable. The Oummi by Merkel was 
given so pianissimo that wc heard it only as we 
might the vague murmur of the breeze through 
distant pines ; but that by Whitney was more ch ar 
and positive. Ouilmanta Nuptial March was quite 
original and captivating, and clearly worked up; 
and its return in the midst of the fine strong fugue 
gave unity to the three pieces as a whole. The 
gifted young pianist has certainly made his mark 
also as an organist by these three concerts 

— There was a concert, which we wen- unable 
to attend, at Union Hall, on Thursday evening. 
Oct, 28, given by Ml* Finn M. Ilswta. a so 
prano vocalist, with the assistance of good artisu 
It was her Brat appearance here, and report speaks 
well both of her voire and training. This was the 
programme : 
lluntl 



Sonata, fur < 
In Absence 
Ballad. 



Mill, la A 



BtfwaM A. Cry. 



C. .N.Allen. 



A.Cary. 
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C. N. Alien. 
Mtrgurut .t U„ Spinning Wheel . 

Fanule M. IUim 

Extrsvitgatita Anon 

I .».'•-' 1 1 1 y arranged fur Schubert Quartet. 

Last evening (two late for notice now I the 

Aral of Mr l.i.m»»»'» Philharmonic Orchestra 
Cane arts am given ta ta*) Music Hall, with a pro- 
gramme bristling nitli new acltuol novelties: a 
" Room and Julia - Funtaiaic by Svrndsen ; Grieg's 
piano concerto in A-miiior, pla,v<-<] by Mr. Franx 
HumnH'l : Raff's " Im Waldr " Symphony ; two 
Slavonic Dances by Dvorak; Llui'i Hungarian 
Fantaisic f or piano anil orchestra ; while of the 
older computers there nu a Muaetle from a con- 
certo ,.f Handel, adapted for oboea. bataooni. and 
siring orchestra by GcvacTt.and the *re<sc*s«i over- 
tun- for a conclusion. 

The second concert (Nov. 10) offers tin- "Carnaval 
Koinain " overture by Bcrliox; the flrat part (/a/Vi- 
ne) of Liszt's "Dante" Symphony (new here); 
" The Youth of Hercules " by Saint-Sarns i a mel- 
ody of tile Bull'a arranged for airing orchestra ; a 
miniature inarch by Tschatkowski ; and a Valee 
Caprice by Rubinstein. Mi<« Gertrude Franklin ia 
to una; a concert aria by M atari, and songs by Spohr, 
Schumann and Wiilor. 

Thin evening Mr. Win. H. Sherwood give* a 

concert at live Meionaun fl'reinonl Temple), mainly 
fur the introduction here of Mona. Alfred Dearer, a 
young eiulluiac from Paris, Canadian by birth and 
recently violinist to the Print est Louise. We had 
the pleasure of hearing M. DeVre play the Krcut 
«er *.mata with Mr. Sherwood, at the latter • room, 
a few day» lince, and liave since heard him play in 
private the Meiidcbaolin concerto, lie ha* admi- 
rable execution and phiya with rare Uatr, intelli- 
gence and feeling. Mr. Charles R. Attaint will 
artist to night a* rofllat. 

Neat week, on Friday evening. Mr. B. J. 

Lang will give a second and improved performance 
of the /AiiiMfooi of Faun by Berlioi. with the cele- 
brated baritone Mcrr llenachel in the part of Mcphrt- 
toplich-s, Hlaj Lillian Bailey aj Margaret, Mr. Wm. 
J. Winch us Faust, and Mr. Clarence Hay at Brand 
er. There will be a male cliorua of U<JO voices, a 
female cliorua of lilt), and an orcheatra of 00 imtni- 



aud Wednesday next- The 
on Thursday, Nov. |L Th< 
place on Thursday aftcrm 
gramme* of the Brat Hire* 



-We learn that it i. Ilerr llenschel's intention 
to give it acrica of xing recitala here thia aeaaon. 

Subscribers to the Harvard Symphony Con- 

cerla can receive their aeaaon Ijcketa and aelect 
their »eaU ut the Muaic Hall on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday next. The pmMic aalr commences 
Thr first concert will take 
Not. IK. Tlie pro- 
concerta were given in 
our last. 

The full programme of the Euterpe for the cur- 
rent season liu* been mode up. and ussigncd, aa follows: 
December 1. at the Meionaun. Llsteuuum Quartet — 
Quartets, Op '_•,', 11-mlnor, Grieg; No I. K-Hat major, 
t henitilnl. January 5. Beethoven Quintet Club — 
Qciiirlela, No, (.'-major, ti, W Cliadwick; posthu- 
mous, l> minor, Schubert. February •„', anme phiveni 
— Quartet, Op. 44, No 'J, E-tnluor. Mendelssohn, Sex- 
let. Dp. :Si, G-inioor, Brahma. March 23, New York 
hillharmouieCluti— Quartets, No. li, C- major, Moaart; 
Oji, Ml. No. 2, E-minor, Beellioven. April », mine 
r*JwBI— IX', A-mlnor, Beethoven | Op. 41, No. A 
F-mnjor. Schumann — Courier. 

The Cecilia ba i i w following woiku Id prepara- 
tion for Uie four concerts to he given during the cur 
■rat season: 0ml * 7iim« i< lint, cantata. Bach, AVir 
lamrl Sony ajol Fuust, Schumann; a slum paalm and 
a motet fur female voices, Mendelssohn; the ninth- for 
7'Ae Ruin, u, Alien,. Beethoven; Tkr BtUsa/Otrat. 
b«r.j. UMi Atth, I1.,i„rr Gat,, Orleg; /for«« ami 
Juliet, ayraplioDk cunwin, Berliox , pan-aong by 
Kheiuherier. llrieg sud Hollmniui; a madrigal by Wli. 
bye, and glee, by .umlrj Englwli eoinpowa, lncli»d. 
lug Little J.,ei Horner, by Callcott. At the firm con- 
cert, to be given about the Dth December, probablj In 
Tremout Temple, w Ithout an orrlieatra, the programme 
will include the Uncli ciintata trad a rhoico eotleclion 



of parl-»ongii and gleea for mlimt and female volcre. 
Schumann-, fa.nt a 111 |* presented at the mat concert 
of the aeaaon. 

^— TI »^T^^CIab, at tbel, Dm •j"«ft£| 



quintet for atringa and pbtnuforte by Hermann Ooeu, 
a Kgrie Eleiton by Robert Fmnx, a abort motel by 
Bach, new part-anngi* by Rheiuberger, bwme. Rubln- 
atelu. Vlerllug, Eilner Kiickeu aud other* The part- 
euuga embrace all deacripUima, for male, female, and 
mixed churuaea. For the aeeotid coucert there will be 
a rnUPiafafMi — rive-pnrt choru# by VeMt, the Hnff- 
man wnltxea, cnlled Romaner of iMee. Seastm* of the 
Year, for feuuve cborua aud aolov. by (jade a abort 
cantata, new and exceedingly choker |«rt-»oiigi" for the 
mule ehorua, and other part-songa uf all runts for all 
the portion* of the Boylalou Club. The club have under 
rnaalderallon for tholr concert, the Faust of Schumann 
or the Requiem by Brahms, for orchestra, chorus and 
aula. The club wit* never so lnrge and enlhiiNiastlc as 
at present. Ths aasuclale list b full and a waiting list 
at well Mr. Osgood hat brought a frrah stork of 
tonga from abroad, and the club and their friends look 
forward with much pleitture to the coining se*a>m. 

The Handel and Ha>dn Snchvty w ill give it* funr 

concerts in Music Hall. .Saint /*dnf has been selected 
for Batter Sunday The following vocalist* have been 
engaged for The Mestiah, Isucember 2K: Mr*. H. F. 
Kuowle*, Mbtt Anua Dntrdil, Mr. W. C Tower, Mr. 
George Henachel. 

MUSICAL CORRKSPONDEXCK. 
Chicago, Oi-r. 30. Since my Last mile to the Jour- 
nal, I have made a abort visit to Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, and perliapa some mention of the inutleat ac- 
tivity I found there may prove interesting. Culture 
and progress move westward, until ilie earth It eucir- 
cled with live I'rightnet* of human Intelligence. Thu* 
even art Is progressive in the far-away places of the 
great WniL I must confess that I was both astonished 
and delighted to note the many signs of development 
ui a taste for muaic thai were being made manifest In 
both tin*, place*. 11>e trip from Chicago Is a pleasant 
one, and the Journey far from wearisome Trie Chi- 
cago, Rit'k island, and Pacific Railroad run such ele- 
gant aaBi B lji g esavehea. and are supplied with dinlng- 
cain which oflrr Wilt of fare most tempting, thai trav- 
elling seemt rather a luxury than a task. Indeed, I 
never was upon a railway that seemed to pUuumnt and 
comfortable. 

Council Bluffs It n little cfly thai must be seen la be 
appreciated. The high bluffs that nearly surround the 
portion of the city ar» both picturesque and 
They are very high, and varied in forma- 
tion, like mountain range*, and stretch along the Mis- 
souri River as far a* the eye ran tee. Tbe effect of the 
tight and shade at sunrise, or nl the earlv evening 
hour on these hllU is very beautiful, and the 'view from 
the top of the highest of ihera extremely diversified 
and lovely. The little city haa many of the comforts 
aud some of the luxurlee of the East, and present* a 
scene of constant activity. Musically, I find there is 
much taste, and no small amount of talent. I aaw 
tbe little house In which MUa Fannie Kellogg, now of 
Boston, used to live, and I felt proud of the talent aud 
energy that could force its way to a public n-cognlUoti, 
even when aUrting from a simple bonie In the far West. 
It was an example of what may be made of a glfi. 
when its possessor has power of will to overcome dilH- 
culty In it* many formt. Tbe light of Lalent will hnd 
its true place in which to shine, whenever It haa pur- 
pose and true ambition for its actuating forces, I was 
pleased Ui learn that through the influence and energy 
of Mrs. F. F. Ford, and other helping musical people, 
there has been a good deal aeconi|kllshcd for classi- 
cal music in this city. Mrs. Ford haa a school for music, 
and has often engaged artists to come there and give 
King and |4anoforte recitals, that her pupils might learn 
to enjoy good music, and to have that appreciation that 
coiuee from understanding art in its liiglutr forms. 
Miss Nellie Stevens, a very delightful pianist. s)*nl a 
short time in tbls city, and did much to cultivate among 
the young people a love for the good compoeitlons of 
the worthy masters. Mist Stevens lias won a lasting ad- 
miration for her fine plaving. Mr. W S. B Mathews, 
of thia city, has also visited Council Bluffs ami given 
lectures ujion musical subjects. 

In Omaha I found a number of cultivated amateurs 
and teachers who were earnest In working for what 
ia good In art. There are music stares that seem to 
do a good business, and also musical srs-iriles that 
bring out choral works; and thtia there Is a fmmdutlou 
for a constant and healthy progress In these little cities 
of tbe West 1 can but regard even si^n that shows 
tlie advancement of culture and* a love of tbe beauti- 
ful, either in art, music, or nature, as sonietliing worthy 
of encouragement and praise, and I transmit mv few 
words of description to tbe Journal, that thme worthy 
people, w ho are working for art, mar know thai their 
efforts will always find recognition i'u the Fast. Art 
knows no country nor place, but makes her home 
wherever the creative power of man can mould nature 
into forms of the beautiful KcMcettve thought opens 
the ideal takes a 



In oar own rltv there hat burn very little of moment 
in a musjeaj wav. A large organ has been placed in 
our new Music Hall. It waa formally opened bv a 
concert In which Mr. H. Clarence Eddy and Mr. Mtv 
Cnrretl were the organists. Being out of town I did 
not bear thr concert, and must reserve my accoout of 
tlie organ until another time. 

Musical matters are to be soiuewliat quiet until after 
the election, when our concerts will beglu with a rush. 
1 trust thai we shall be compensated for our lung vaca- 
tion, and thai our »r«*on wAl be rich In good music. 

C. H B 



Mii.wtCKEK, Wia , O-r. 27, Tbe local i 
son Is now fairly begun. The Urine Quartet liave 
begun their series of cluvniber-uiuak- 1 
programme being aa follows: 
I. String Qwartet, Op. M, No. I, . . . . Me 



fur Plane and Violin, Op. 13. . . Hu 
Misses Mtry and Utile lleuie. 
X Trio roe Violin. Viola aad Violoncello. Up. », So. 1 
Ueethoven. 

4, Prise Qwarut for Piano, Violin, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. Is, '.First time In America) ..... A. Buugsrt 

These too eg players have Improved eince last sea 
son. and the serve* promises to be a valuable coiitribu- 
!.<>!, to our mnslcal Ufa and culture. 

Tbe Musical Society ha* given It* Ant concert, — 
RafTs Symphony, M In the Forest." and (Judley Buck's 
" Golden l>gcud-'' Both were very suceetavfully per- 
formed. The orcluwtra was enlarged to sixty 
formers, partly by bringing players from Chicago, 
if there sat sunvthlug to be dwlrvd iu the wa< 



iv of 

finish, that waa uo more than was to be expected from 
an orchestra unaccustomed to its leader and to one an- 
other On tlie whole theaymphouv waa given not un- 
worthily, difficult as it Is. Jn tbe <5u(.ien 7.e(/eN.f . both 
chorus and orcheatra went well. We had Mis. Annie 
B. Norton of ClncUiiuttl In tbe part of AVtie. to our 
great smtisfactiou Mr. Max L. Lane, a new coiner 
here, trained in I.eiprig and Munich, sang the tenor 
l»rt ol Prince Henry. He has a pure, sweet voice, 
and i " 
but 
were 1 
dei 

creditable. Altogether, the concert was a marked i 
and shows that there is vigorous lif>- in tlie i 

J. C F. 
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MTSIC ABROAD. 

Lebim Festival Tlie correspondent of the 
tondon Uaiicat World, in a letter dated Oct. 11, 
(two days before the festival began) giver the fol- 
lowing outline of the week's programme ; 

During" the four days' proceedings no fewer than 
seven compositions by native authors will be per- 
formed, the majority of them works of high 
tensions. Taking the seven In order, we have, 
a cantata by Mr. John Francis Bamell, founded 
upon Lofigfellow's poem, "The Building of the 
Ship," tbe actual words of which constitute ils 
text, litis Is set down for performance on Wednes. 
day evening, under the computer's own direction, 
and will be followed at the same concert by Mr. 
Henry Leslie's part-song, "Tlie Lullaby of Life." 
Mr. Walter Macfarren's overture, Urn and t*a*dti, 
a work not unknown to London amateurs, holds a 
conspicuous place in Thorsday morning's prie 
gramme, having at ita companion Sir Stcrndale 
Hemu-tl't favorite pastoral, Tae May (Atrsa. Thr 
most captions will decline to dispute the propriety 
of choosing Bennett's cantata, the claims of which 
rest rather upon intrinsic and unchallengeable merit 
than upon the fact that our lata regretted matter 
w a* a Yorkahireman. and composed Tie ,1/uy Qsern 
for tlie Leeds Festival of 1S68. Ii would perhaps 
bv resented in some quarters ii I were to claim as 
an English oratorio Samum, written by the natu- 
ralised Englishman, George Frederick Handel, and 
set down for performances on Thursday evening. 
Passing this by, I And in the selection for Friday 
morning a new musical sacred drama, Tie Martyr 
of Antixh, the music composed by Mr. Arthur SuJ. 
iivan, who lias, also, with the help of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, adapted the words from Dean Milman'a 
poem of the same name. It is so lung since Mr. 
Sullivan produced a work of thia character, that 
contiderable interest ia naturally felt in the present 
effort, the fate of which, however, 1 am not dis- 
posed to assume. Enough that Tie Martyr of Man- 
or* contains a good deal of bright, picturesque, and 
effective muaic, and tuch music aa ought to meet 
with instant favor on Kriday. Tlie other English 
pieces art* a new overture, entitled Mort J anua Vita, 
ny Mr. Thuma* Wingham, ami a part-song, " The i 
Better Land,' in which the I<e*ds chorus-matter 
(Mr. Hroughton) displays M 



from these native productions to thr representation 
of universal art, I find Mendelssohn's Elijah, Mo- 
xart's Symphony in G-minor, Weber's overture to 
Ofv/tm. Mendelssohn's psalm, " When Israel out of 
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blnl's overture to Aaamm, Bach's eantala. 0 Liqht 
Evrrt<uti*i. Raff'a Symphony, l.tvnort. Spo>ir*» Out 
Jmtymtiti. and the lint two part* of Haydn's CVeuV 
lim. 

The lotoiata in Elijah, with which the festival 
opened uii Wednesday morning, Oct. 13. were Mines. 
Alhani, Osgood, Pater and Trvbelli, Mr. Maaa and 
Mr. F. King — Of Mr. Barnett's new cantata, given 
in the evening, the aamc writer says : 

Mr. Bani.-tt ha. preserved the . liarai trrlstlca which 
distinguish Ita predeci-suuni. This win to ho expect*.], 
since, .u ii It Hi" c..tii|K»ser bail a icndcncv toward* 
varied style, he r.ool.1, in nil probability, be retrained 
bv the rrll.-i tx.il that it i» aafcr t«> go ujkiu linen already 
approved by the arbiter* of success, Thr Anrint 
Huriarr plctued grratlv. and /'.oWi** .w.f Ihr Peri 

was rc-clved with applause Wltv, then, should Mr, 
Hani.u essay a " new departure." destined most likely 
to end in the trouble a man often bring. ufain himself 
when he opposes hla own instincts, nnd doc* violence 
to hi* nature? Our composer in much too wiac 
for any sneh course A* he feels and speak* id hia 
nr*t .'a'litata, so he feels and apeak* In the tliird. while 
Ui b<:.th lie ia equally honest nnd equally able. We 
recognize at once the familiar feature*. The hand 
may be the hand of Coleridge, or Moore, or Loogfel- 
low. but the voire, is the voice .if John Franria Harnett, 
and a gratified public welcome it* plea'iug accents. 
What if the utterance, of tin; mlit do not startle or 
pilule'.' The vast majority of aa do not want to be 
startled or puzzled. fning* with thia tendency are 
met plentifully in the matter-of-fact world, and ordi- 
1 deaire to run op against them when 
c Into a world which Is Ideal, He- 



developed *■» mi for soprano, " To-day th* ve**el shall 
he launched." I'pnti thia, Mr. Bernett appear) to have 
lavished all hi* rare, with considerable sueceaa. It i* 
not hla fault that the nature of the anbject prevent* 
him from appealing to oar deepeat emotion*, and we 
mav fairly wonder that so raurh ha* been done with a 
hard and dry material. The description of the wed- 
ding oil the deck of the aa yet untouched ship bring* 
la a more serious elctnenl, nud the composer seizes 
upon It to introduce a quasi-religious chorus. "The 
prayer ia aaid," with organ accompaniment, followed 
by it tula for the Poator, having a tunefnl them*, pres- 
ently combined with the rhoru* and afterward* nude 
prominent In the finale. The actual launch of the 
ahlp I* happily Illustrated, and achiese* mi conspicuous 
a musical success that it cannot fail to call up hope* of 
Mr. Harnett one dnv devoting hi. talent* to n alri. tlv 
dramatic aubject. Thoae who Vn..w the finale of Tht 
Anneal Marintr will have no .IHBculty in believing 
thai the finale of the new cantata s) an elaborate and 
studied climax. The composer tell* u* tliat it illus- 
trates "the scene of a multitude witneaaing a vessel 
leaving the shore.*' Thi* explains the opening orches- 
tral passage* Imitative of the sailor's crv after which 
the burden of the pastor' a song b taken In full choral 
harmony, and worked out with ever increasing effect 
to th* end. 

1 have no doubt aa to the popularity uf Mr. Harnett's 
cantata. It contain* all the element* of a success, to 
be determined by the general voice, and dewrvew coo- 
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there Is no preUnce. The ek|>re<uiou of tile idol 
beiMiu« the eaprraaion of the worshipper hy force of 
ii natural and irrcaiatible law. In no such category 
can w*e plaiv- the musical juggU-ra who go about wear- 
ing the mask* of latter men than themaelvea, and 
wlboare ready to throw down »*ne counterfeit preeent- 
tin ut, and take up another, whenever il seem* likely 
that the change will attract the public to their show. 

It ia acan elv neclful to go through Th' IMMing 
af (ac >hi,, nuuiU.r by number, not would thw 
remit of aikh endeavor ie»ani ite toll. Knougb 
it I loach ii|»ju w.iiie salient poinl*. leiwiug the re«t 
to be taken for sranlcd — a vxiurve, bv the way, that 
involve* little rivk when the work concerned ia one of 
Mr. KariM-tt a. siixtr he ia nlyiaya safe Our .^.ni|K^er 
naea n. a mi.lernte and, therefore, rudiirahl* evleiit, 
the often e»aggerale.i devUo of n preseotiUlve thciura, 
and one of llie«- appeani in tbc ..r lieetral inlrialuction. 
which has three movement*, illustrating, lirat, son rise 
on the seashore; m ind, the aspiration* of the Youth 
to the hand of the Master a daughter; thinj, the scene 
of si tKIl v In the Bhipvard It* principal feature t« a 
I and rtiient inehalv *uggi'»tliig the "aspirations, 
■1 lo prelude an air *ung hy tbc " Youth' 
- All ' how skilful grows UM hand, 
retk Love's c^enmand I " 

" 1 "I '" <■ "'"I 
could not hare <|..r 
i].vl auhje. t of hla iutr> 
night of the jmem Ij.vi 
I'hat the pnvc la well 
for Mr Harnett la erviywhcre ktiown 
...f the orchestra. Amallier w-prescn- 
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Liiive theme appears in tile icperiing mitalive of the 
Merchant, "Build me alntigbt, u worthy Mivster '. " 
and several times re-appears when reference is made 
to the ship. Following thia are two or three numlsffs 
sla.ui v. hlcli It Is diftk ult to »|*ak, bur the reaw.n that, 
while free fnuii illivthing objectionable, Ihev are de- 
void of clcinnler Mr. Itarnctt, however, should not 



lor thia, the fault Iving wit a wonls which, 
to the muaarhtn, nr.- coi.irl.-s. nu.l Insignincnut- A 
much la tter result is ntt.Mn.sl win n the Ion. . a nient 
comce to the It.-nt This hi;hta up cliarmlugtv some 
portion* of the Master's address to the Youth, "herein 
in- pioiuue* liis daughter's hand oil the dav of the 
bHWrldllg of the ship, it give, li.autv.vid interest to 
the music .Wtiptlvc of the Mnlih-n s appr-aranr. 
she stands at ber father's dour, and innkes iast 
with true freliugthe sung of U-.e happy lover." 
how skilful grows the hand.'' The song is an exceed- 
ingly graceful t-nuipravitiasv, and will no dotllit, become 
a favorite. Fi. iu this point the Interest of the music 
cuuliuues st^ne linn- unabated. A long chorus, "Thus 
with the rising uf llie sun." describing the life and 
bustle of the shipyard, though by no means eLvbnrate 
in structure, Is nssiiniueriibsl by well sustained vigor 



nnd .ff.vtlve climax; while the ad. 
the Mv-lers collage In the peaceful 
the lovers ait in the porch, and the o 
tales of the aea, braes nothing by ass 
Harnett s syni|.vthetii ami uniitf.-i 
duet for *>>i>ntuo nu.1 textor, In which 
appears, ranks among the best thti 



hs-ing none the 
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M!,,,,ttn fo 
cut source of melcatk- charm. .1 
extended Shipyard chorus, liitrxsslu 
further exemplllies Mr. Ituniett a method of producing 
cB«t by simple means, after which comes a largely 
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Bxrlin. At the Royal < Ipern-hoiise Herr Niemann 
selected S'pontlni's /Vcdr«ori<f cv>rfer for his llrst ap- 
pearance this aeoarai. The theatre was crowded and 
Herr Niemann's reception enthusiastic (iluck's /;..'ii 
V' Nie in Tttnri*, after n Ising absence from tlie boards, 
was jierforraed on the Kmnress's birthday. Mme 
Mnlliuger, though suffrring friwn indlspi^sltlon, gave a 
fine rendering of the principal female character, 
especially |u the second and Ibe third act. — Franz von 
Suplsr'a Ihmwt Juunita ha* been produced at the 
Kriedrhli-Willielinstadtisches Tlwatre. but lias failed to 
achieve the success which attended bt* former works, 
ttoirari-io and ^'uroiKro. — A new concert-halt. Ike 
Winter Garden, aa It la called, of the Central Hotel, 
has haven opened, For size and magnificence there is 
no other concert-room here that can be compared w ith 
II. — Herr Bitter, Minister af Finance, author of the 
well-known work on Johntin SchrtsUan llnch. nnd a 
great musical amateur, wn* marrl'vl recenilv to Mile. 
Clara Nerr-nr, dniighter of the lale Professor N'ereiu. 
The formal betrothal Usik place only five daTs before 
the uiarriaite As the interval fixed bf law' had not 
elapsed alter live U-trothal, Ule F.mpc'rv.r granted a 
aiK-ciid dispensaUon The bridegroom w al«tv--. ven, 
the bride, thirty-seven, - tin the 1st Inst, Herr Bllae. 
the llttf-MutiktUrrdor, celebrated his fiftieth pn.fes- 
slnnal auuiversary. 

Ob»ii.v:mi mill Following the system hitherto 
adopted in Munkh. King I.mlwig urdere.1 tliat the last 
performance of Ihe Patthm Pl'iy alxiuld lake pLace 
sllh himself as aole auditor. 

rxstH. The Hungarian i .umber ha* vote.1 the 
sup]iression of Die Oovetnment grant to tbe Herman 
Theatre. The Kni|.emr of Aiunrfa being dissatisfied 
at this, has onlered the subject spin to be considered, 
and lh.il German nrtisls resluced to want hy the vote 
of llie Chamber shidl receive asautance from his pri- 
vate purse. 

KMMBL At the Seventh and Nirti-SoWription 
Concert, lo follow the series of Beethoven Subscription 
Concerts, under the direction of Herr Hans von Bulow, 
at the Iiucai Tbentn... lu November and INveinber, the 
Ninth Symphouy with Churiu will be performed twice, 
mi Interval of liflecn minutes for refreshment being 
allowed between the two performances! 

font, There kv now to be a " Weher Cuius" at 
the Imia-rinl Oiwra. Including rVecioui, in which must 
of the charai-ters are to be sustained by members of 
the Burglheater company. Enryantht will o|.en tlie 
Cyclus at the end of the present month. Ban.n IHngel- 
sledt has resigned his post aa manager —The concerts 
of the frese«»-Au,r7s.s.«certe com ineiice on llie Hth 
Novemlwr, The I Jth Ajiril is fixed for the Extraordi- 
nary Colwert. Mine. Nomian-Nerttda plnvs at Hie 
first; Herr Aner, from Si. IVterabnrgh, at the third, 
nnd Mr. Charles. Halle at the fourth; Th* < mutton 
being reserved lor the second. Fmiix Llsrt » 111 again 
be Invited to take part in llie " Extrnordinarv C..n- 
cert," on April 12. 18S1. - Herr Joliann Slrauss has 
achler.sl a decided success with his new buffo opera, 
/>.rr .S/.irrenfoca d>r AVoio/ir., at the Tlieatcr an der 
Wien Book and music pleased much, and the critics, 
headed hy l>r, Kd Hanallck, all speak favorably of 
this latest production from tlie master's pen- Tlie 

1 music, a great deal of which is in "dance form," la 
light, pleaaing, and melodious. On the lirst night five 

I nieces were encored. — Herr Iku-tiiich, tenor, and Herr 
llummri, violoncello, IhsIi mas ten. at the Conserva- 
tory, liave sci-cdcit from Hellmesherger'a tjunrtet, and 
la-en rv-phtcs-d by Herren l^>h and Sulzer, members of 
the orchestra at the Imperial 0{H.ra-houssc The Quar- 
tet Evenings of Herren Kadnt ky. Slehert, Stecher, 
and Kretsi limaiin. will be continued this winter, and 
will take place at the Bosendorf Rooms. — Mr. George 
Grove was here a abort time since on 



piece atoresaiu. in iriurnpn. v_ onifKiser, 
ler, costuaM-r, and carpenter have done 
i aiding the ballet master, and the public 
tacin. A true " lVi«cr Aiad " love, a 



By hii new engagement aa Captllmtitttr at 

the Imperial Opera-house. Ham Richter .« granted 
two months additional leave of absence in order 
that he may conduct his concerts in I^vndon. The 
month! selected are May and June, the Italian sea- 
son here Herr Jahn. CiryW/isrisrer at Wiesbaden, 
succeeds Baron Plngelsledt as artistic manager. 
A new ballet, Dtr .Vfocr its f/sew, has proved a hit. 
It has a great advantage In being founded on a 
legend connected with a famous wooden block — 
at Ihe corner of the Kkmthiierstraase — in which 
now, aa for ages, every wandering Buruht who 
passes through tbe Austrian capital drives a nail. 
Tbe custom Is somehow or other connected with 
Ihe adventures of a smith's apprentice, who, after 
making a compact with the Prince of Darkness, on 
Ihe usual condition, of course, for the Prince's aid 
in producing a master piece, eventually Ignores the 
bargain, gives his demoniacal acquaintance a sound 
thrashing, and leads home his bride, tlie reward of 
tbc masterpiece aforesaid, in triumph. Composer, 
scene-painter, 
wanders in i ' ' 
arc in rcstacira. 
good ballet. 

1^ >v jc ix- The removal of the Sacred Harmonic 
.Society from Kxetv r Hall to SL James's Hall liaa In- 
volved a rearrangement of their orchestra; but 
though reduced in numbers, the committee believe 
that this will be more than compensated by the 
new conditions under which the sorietr will now 
be carried on. TV prospectus for the forty ninth 
season, 1880-91, announces nine concerts, commenc- 
ing on December 3, with a programme of three 
works which have not been performed for some 
years, vlr-; Beethoven'* Mats in ('. and Mendel* 
sohiVs Utvda Si'm and CaWlUMi The Christina* 
performance of Tnt Mcuiah will takr place on 
December 17. Among the workt to be performed 
during Ihe season will be found Handel's corvmaliun 
anthem. " The King shall rejoice." and oratorio, 
.Sirmsi.n ; MemU-lsaohu's Athatte, Hymn of PraiH, 
and Kiijon : Cherubim's Requiem ; Benedict's St. 
IVcinu; Costa's A'admst*; and Rossini's -V'.'«i.' Ma- 
irr and J/mrj ia Eyypt. The band will still com- 
prise the roost eminent performers In the musical 
profession. The artists already announced are 
Mroea. Sherrington, Anna Williams. Osgood, Mar- 
riott, C. I'enna, Enerjuiat, and Jones (sopranos) ; 
Mmps. Patey, Knriquez, Hancock, ami Orridge 
fcnntrallml ; Messrs Vernon Kigby. Edward I V.a-d, 
Mans, Wells, ami fummirigs ftenorsl ; Messrs t- 
ley, Bri.lson, King, Hilton, and (' Henry •:»>» . *'•. 
Mr. 




of conductor. 

Herr Brahms has just completed a new, bis third, 
orchestral symphony, which, considering that about 
half a dozen serial' orchestral concert! are lo be 



given In 

it is hoped we shall soon hear in Um<Um 



lie has 



also, during his liohdays, written an overture |une 
account says two overtures! nnd a pianofurte trio, 
which Mr. Arthur Chappe|l will doubtless secure. 

One of the must impertinent feat* of tbe 
- >ni|s.s»r. Wagner, is reported from Rome. 
On the occasion of the Pal.-atrlna festival, the commit- 
tee sent invluvilou* lo the most eminent muaicians to 
send in some suitable ixini|ioaitii>ua. Gounod. Yerdl, 
Aml.rolse Thomas and others cheerfillli promised to do 
homage Ui the "Prmeeol Music; " bill Wagner could 
mil do a graceful action . lie acnt a copy of tbe greatest 
of Paleelrina'a works, the world-famed "Miasm Papas 
Mareelli,".to the festival committee. In this copv be 
bad erased all the original annotations relating to time, 
pianos, crescendo* and fortes, and corrected them by 
his own Interpretation of the venerable work. The 
insult Hung lu the face of the festival committee will 
he properlv n|ipreclnted when It Is remembered that 
thia music lias been snug in R»me for three hundred 
years. 



Pabis. Tbe chief novelise* nniionneed bv M. Col- 
onno at tbe I*aris niitelei (sincert* are a "Suite Al- 
gerietiue," by M. Salut-Maeus, a vHsllu concerus by 
Utlo. a piano' concerto bv M. Gisdupd. and M Huver- 
noy'a . niilaln. " La Temi^te " The concerts begin Oct. 
24. M. Pasile>iup annwincea a aeries of historlcnl con- 
i-ert* of works bv French composers, from l.nlly to the 

" the km 



press-lit time, and works new lo Paris by I 
composers. Glinka. Dnrgosnljskv, Rnbinsieln, Sen.ff. 
Tscliaikow ski ,and Rimaky -Korsakoff .and by Uie Italian 
writers, Venli, Boibj. and Ponchlelll. M. Pasdebiap 
also propose* another attempt to tsHmlartiift tbe wor 
of tbe tlerman scho.it in ralta. and to produce w 
position, by Wagner, Brahma, Rntf. and Goldmark. 



l.i ivzto The Gewandthnus concerts began on the 
"th, with a performance of Bach's Suite ia D for string 
quartet and wind, and Oolvlmark's Violin Concerto, 
played by Ijtutcrbach, of r 
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8CHDMAHN ON STRINGED QUARTETS 

(1838). 1 

tWBI> Ql'AKrKT HOUSING. 
(OMMttMMd from pajs 17*.) 

W. 11. Vrrr. Second Quartet for two Violins, VloU, 
anil Vl.iton**lli>, K Major. — ojxu 5. 

J, F. E. Soim.r.wsKi Trio for Piano-forte, Violin ami 
VIoliKirrllia. A-Oat major, in»..ti*crl|.t, 

1 . i. Ki , ..... yui >ii I [ ir VI. Una two \ lolas, 
and Vlolganllo. E »al major. - Omia II, 

Our third meeting was quite remarkably- 
brilliant from the addition of n pianist »nd u 
viola-player, whom we found necessary for 
the execution of a piano-forte trio and a quin- 
tet ; aud this change was not proposed by 
me without other reasons. The beautiful can 
only be enjoyed in moderation, and I could 
more easily spcud a night in listening to 
Strauss and Lanner dance music than to 
Beethoven symphonies, the tone* of which 
pierce the soul until iu wound* ache. And 
we need freshness in listening to quartets 
only, if not an especial fonducss for that 
species of composition also. Composers al- 
ways go away after the first, reviewers after 
the second ; it is only the patient amateur 
who can support a third. One of these brave 
connoisseurs told tne that he had been once 
entirely without mu,ic for three months, and 
that in hi* great hunger for it he played 
quartets on his first visit to the city during 
three cousecutive days. •• To be sure," he 
added, partly in excuse, " I play a little my- 
self, and therefore took the second violin." 
So wo introduced a little variety among our 
quartets; and who knows whether we may 
not admit oue instrument after another 
among us, in contrary fashion to Haydn's 
well-known symphony, until our four-leaved 
clover is transformed into a complete orches- 
tra ? For the present, however, we are quite 
satisfied, especially as we now have to make 
our reader acquainted with several delightful 
novelties. 

Some German towns are famed for their 
indifference towards persons of talent resid- 
ing within their walls; others content them 
selves with praising their resident talent when 
there is question of rivalry with other towns ; 
a third class can never cease boasting of its 
talented sons and daughters. Prague belongs 
to this last class. Whatever report we may- 
happen to take up that proceeds from Prague 
we find it* home artists treated with a deli- 
cate respect, an almost maternal cordiality; 
and among such criticisms we are sure to 
meet with the name mentioned first at the 
head of this article- And as even the field, 
merely, which the young composer has chosen 



• from Untie and Afmirww, Xuayi and trxii,-i*u>i. 
by Rosiarr St»r»A.«», Translated, «Ilt»d,ani..*itad by 



to display his talent on. proves that his aim is 
no common one, I listened to his work — as 
one should listen to every work — with a 
favorable preconceived opinion. The score, 
neatly written iu a refined, musician-like 
band, enabled me to unravel the web still 
more easily. 

A tone of cheerfulness and contentment 
breathes through this whole quartet; deep 
and sorrowful experience seems unknown to 
the young CptnpoaeTI he stands at the en- 
trance of life with music as his fair compan- 
ion ; the work sparkles with a *oft glitter. 
Its form presents no remarkable boldness or 
novelty ; it is correct, and carried through 
with a hand already experienced, it would 
apjtear. The harmonic conduct of the whole, 
as well as of separate parts, is worthy of es- 
pecial praise ; a clearer, purer, correctcr fifth 
opus has seldom been written. And from the 
manner iu which the composer treats the 
string instruments, it is plaiu that he under- 
stands aud has often played them. I might 
characterize the work to readers who have 
not facilities for easily obtainitig it, as stand 
ing next to the Onslow quartet in manner; 
certain echoes of Spohr have become com- 
mon property in this form ; but a few Auber- 
ian passages appear out of place in it. After 
the scherzo, the first movement is most to 
l>e commended, in which I only object to the 
retrogression in the middle as too straggling, 
too little interesting ; besides, in the preced- 
ing working up, the complete minor key (K 
minor) is touched on. a harmonic succession 
that we find almost wholly avoided in model 
works. Yet these aro but trifling faults, 
MUtely worth mentioning in comparison with 
the counterbalancing excellence of the move- 
ment. The adagio was on the point of seem- 
ing monotonous to me, when, just at the right 
moment, the composer reintroduced the prin- 
cipal melody, giving to it an altered, exciting 
character. This determined the movement. 
The first part of the scherzo is excellent, 
worked out artistically and industriously ; the 
trio is more effeminate. The last movement 
satisfies me the least. I know that some of 
the best masters close in a similar merry- 
rondo style. But when a work is seriously 
and energetically taken hold of, it should In- 
ended in the same manner, ami not with a 
rondo, especially with oue the theme of 
which reminds too strongly of a familiar Auber 
melody. In the middle he tries to interest 
us with some short fugued passages (in which 
firm theorists might draw his attention, to the 
false entrance of the eomti); but I never had 
a high opinion of this kind of work, which 
does not venture beyond the first entrance on 
the fifth, and which can excite learned won- 
der in none save amateurs. Notwithstanding 
this the movement is pretty, and certain to 
please, if well played in public. May this 
composer strive ever onwards and higher, 
and on novel paths! He has already ac- 
quired much, and is sure to sustain himself 
with honor on broader fields of battle. 

The next thing we played was the above- 
mentioned trio by J. V. K. Sobolewski ; and 
now the reader must depend wholly on our 
opiniou, a* the work is still in manuscript; 



and there is a great deal to be said about it 
Miser's music is a witness to the 



This composer's 
fact that he lives by the seashore in the 
North. The trio is different from all others, 
original in form and spirit, full of deep mel- 
ody. It may be often heard, well played ; 
aud yet it does not produce a decided effect : 
like the whole, it seems to have arisen at a 
time of crisis, during a struggle between old 
and new ways of musical thought. It does 
not aptwar, either, that the pianoforte is this 
composer's instrument ; he writes for it 
"thanklessly" enough, my pianist thinks. 
It would be presumptuous to decide as to 



what degree ,of talent this composer poueatet 
from a single trio, especially as this has l-een 
written a long time, since when he has 
brought out larger works, cantatas, an ora- 
torio, " Lazarus," etc, * But we doubly re- 
spect him as critic, in which capacity he it 
best known to us, since we learn that he is 
also a poet in his art. 

We next turued with pleasure to the quin- 
tet by L. Kucha, whose compositions we made 
acquaintance with on our first quartet roorn- 
iug, and at once reported in our paper. I 
cannot, unfortunately, go much into detail, 
as I have not the score at hand, and some 
lime has passed since the morning of per- 
formalise, while only the general 
the cheerful mood in whicb it set us, l 
Iwhiud. It is scarcely conceivable how the 
addition of another viola at once alters the 
effect of the string instruments, or how very 
different is the cliaractcr of the quintet from 
that of the quartet. The middle lints have 
more force and life ; the single parts work 
better together than masses ; if, in the quar- 
tet, we listen to four separate players, we 
now imagine we have an assemblage of them 
before us. Here a clever harmonist, such a* 
we know this composer to be, can let himself 
go at he fancies, winding the parts in and 
out, and showing what he is capaole of. All 
the movements arc excellent the scherzo 
especially so, and next the first movement. 
Certain details in it surprise us as though we 
caught on the lips of a soberly-clad citizen a 
verse from Goethe or Schiller ; and it was 
plain that my enthusiastic quintet players 
were pleased and much interested in a work 
that ought to be generally known. 

When I have in mind the highest descrip- 
tion of music, such as Bach and Beethoven 
have bestowed "on u* in some of their crea- 
tions, — when I speak of those rare moods 
of mind, such as the artist should inspire in 
us,- I demand that each of bis works shall 
lead me a step forward in the spiritual domin- 
ion of art, and I demand poetic depth and 
novelty everywhere, in detail at well at in 
the whole ; bnt I have long to seek for this, 
and none of the above-mentioned, little of 
recently-published music, satisfies such a de- 
mand. In our next quartet meetings, we 
tried some of the music of a young man who 
to draw it from a living depth of 
at times ; yet there are certain limits 
to this opinion, of which, at well at of the 
subject that suggested it, I shall now tpeak 
further. 

•Sloea th. abote was wrillsa.lM has ssada s wo. at 
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FOCT1TH AMJ FIFTH Ql'ABTET MOUM.NG5. 

I will dow relate so much aa belongs to the 
public of these two secret musical gatherings. 
I call them secret, because in them only the 
manuscripts of an until now wholly unknown 
fas composer) young musician, Hermann 
Hirschbach, were played. As an author, he 
must certainly have awakened the attention 
of our readers by the boldness and penetra- 
tion of the views he has made public in a few 
article* in our paper. After so much promise, 
it was natural for me, on taking the measure 
of his intellect, to expect extraordinary tilings 
from him as a composer. I cannot even think 
of his works without deep sympathy ; fain 
would I bury myself iu remembr 
hours together, and talk with my reader of 
him. It may be, besides, that all that is two- 
fold in the character of bis compositions, — 
so like my own in this little-understood quality, 
— has made me susceptible, has quickly re- 
vealed his music to me. Of this much, bow- 
r, I am certain, that his endeavor has 
the most rentable of all 1 have 
on amoug young talent for a long 
The form of his music can scarcely be 
defined in words ; it is itself speech, yet it 
speaks to us but as the flowers, or as eyes 
that relate secret histories to each other, as 
transmigrated spirits may converse ; the speech 
of the soul, the truest musical life. We 
played and listened to three great quartets 
and a quintet, all written on passages from 
Goethe's " Faust," more as a decoration than 
as a description, though the music is clear 
enough in itself ; it was a longing aspiration, 
a call for salvation, a continuous rushing on- 



There is a sort of instinctive mastery of 
cadences, and so on, thut seems to be the 
gift of nature, upon which that ordinary musi- 
cal understanding, common to nearly all pro- 
fessional musicians, is grounded. If a young 
composer offends against this, it matters not 
how intellectual he may be, he is certain to 
find such men draw back from him, and 
scarcely even regard him as one of them. 
When™ comes this lack of a refined sense of 
hearing, of a correct management of har- 
mony, amid so many other great gifts ? Did 
the composer discover his talent too late? 
Did he abandon study too toon ? Is it that, 
in bis richness of idea, his command of a 
for I generally very deep principal melody, full of 
meaning, in the upper part, he is unable to 
invent equally well for the lower ones? or 
are his organs of hearing really inefficient? 
This is a great question, a* also is that, as to 
whether or not there is any help for the 
fault. The world will probably never see 
these works ; and, to speak honestly, I would 
only counsel their publication on condition of 
many previous alterations, and even great 
omissions. This is, however, advice which 
we leave to the composer to accept or reject. 
Thin article is simply intended to call atten- 
tion to a talent, beside which I could not 
place on the same level a single one among 
my recent discoveries ; and music which, a 
result of the deepest psychical powers, has 
often touched me to the 

CTob. 
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fun. 



golden 



clouds ; I hope I do 
say that the corn- 



rosy evening 
not exaggerate when I 
poser sometimes seemed himself to be the 
gloomy magician Faust, as he brought before 
us, in floating outline* of fancy, the varied 
scenes of his life. Besides these, I have seen 
an overture to "Hamlet" by him, a grand 
symphony in several movements, a second, 
half finished, the movements of which should 
i after the other in a breath ; both 
, full of vital strength, differ- 
ing in form from all preceding 
those of Berlior, with 
sage* »uch as we are only accustomed to hear 
from Beethoven, when he hurries like a 
destroyer to the battle-field against the entire 
world. And now comes my "best." It is 
with u* here as it often is when we first look 
on the pictures of genial young painters, 
which, from their grandeur of composition 
(even outwardly), richness and troth of color, 
etc, so completely take us captive, that we 
only wonder, and overlook falsehoods in de- 
tail, error* of drawing, etc. When I listened 
to these things for the second time, c 
passages already began to annoy me; pas- 
sages that sin— I will not say against the 
first rule* of the schools — but against the 
ear and the natural laws of harmonic pro- 
gression. I do not count fifths among these 
only, but also some conclusion* in the bass, 
and some modulations such as we meet with 
in inexperienced writer*. These fault* were 
my muticiani a* to me. 



MR. SULLIVAN'S " MARTYR OF ANTI- 
OCH." 

(From the London DaXiy Telefrupk.} 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, looking about for the sub- 
ject of a composition to be produced at the Leeds 
Festival, came upon tlie late Dean Milman't 
dramatic- poem, Th* Martyr of Anlioeh, and 
■elected it. He murt have seen something there 
able to make amends for the stateness of the 
story. Perhaps bream* Bildical incidents have 
been used up, English composer* some time ago 
began to choose their themes from the records of 
the early church, naturally selecting (hose which 
set forth the constancy of the Martyrs. Thus we 
have an oratorio. St. I'otycarp, by the Oxford 
professor of music, Sir (We Ousely ; a cantata, 
•S7. Ctcilia, by Sir Julius Benedict; a second 
work of the same description, Ptacida, by Mr. 
William Carter ; and yet another, .Sr. Dorothea, 
by Mme. Sainton-Dolby. Varied in treatment 
and character as are these works, there are yet 
points of resemblance, due to the fart that they all 
deal with the same general theme — the persecu* 
lion, constancy, and death of those who counted 
all things, even love and life, but dross for the 
sake of the Master to wbom they had given their 
allegiance. Mr. Sullivan knew perfectly well, 
therefore, that las choice of Dean Milmao'* story 
involved a sacrifice of freshness, but hi* resolve 
may have been strengthened by a determination 
to treat it from an original point of view, and 
thus, while avoiding comparisons, secure the ele- 
ment of novelty wanting in the tubject. It is the 
fashion now for composers to follow, more or less, 
iontfo itumaUo, in the wake of Wagner, and con- 
struct their own libretti. Sometime* they arc 
successful, mure often they fail ; but Mr. Sullivan 
it hardly a distinct addition to either category. 
I shall not trouble the reader with details of the 
measure and the manner in which the book of Tkt 
Martyr of A nliock depart* from the original poe 



That is a point of small consequence, and may be 
pasted over for the important fact that an examina- 
tion of the libretto shows Mr. Sullivan to have 
been guided more by his instinct, at a musician 
than by his taste St a dramatist. We learn from 
the preface that besides writing some rhyme verse 
fur the piece, Mr. W. S. Gilbert gave hit friend 
and coilaljorateur the benefit of certain suggestion*. 
It would seem, however, that Mr. Gilbert, out of 
profound sympathy with Mr. Sullivan, refrained 
from hint* which in their result might have re- 
stricted the composer's opportunity for appealing 
to popular tastes. The exact significance of this 
remark will appear at I take the "sacred musical 
drama" — Mr. Sullivan reject* the term "can* 
tata " — and examine it scene by scene. 

The action opens at Antioch towards the close 
of the third century, when Syria wat governed 
for Rome by the Prefect Olybius. We are first 
shown the Temple of Apollo during the celebra- 
tion of rites iu honor of the Sun God. Youths 
and maidens chant* hit praises with grateful refer- 
ence to hi* various attributes, as Lord of Day, a* 
Matter of the Lyre, whose music makes even love- 
sick damsel* heedless of their lovers' approach, 
and to on. When the hymn ceatet, the prefect 
(tenor) notices the absence of the priestess Mar- 
garita (soprano) from her place at the altar. 
Margarita is betrothed to Olybius, who calls for 
her in impassioned strains. To bis appeal there 
is no answer, but the high priest Callias (ba»t) 
teixet the opportunity to reproach the prefect 
with Indulgence shown to the Christian sect. 
Olvbint confesses the guilt of undne leniency, but 
swears that henceforth no mercy shall be grantsd, 
whereupon the crowd salute him a* the " Christian 
scourge," and the scene closes. This part of the 
drama will bear examination, although it may be 
charged with waul of sy mmetry, owing to the 
great length of the opening hymn — which fills 
no less than seventy out of ninety pages. But 
the " argument " of the scene Is compact, and 
come* to an end significant as well as definite, 
since we are bound to remember the absence of 
Margarita, and to tee a dark 
upon her path as Olybius, the i 
Callias, her father, make the compact of I 

two. Nor should the fact be < 
expectation is called forth by keeping back the 
priettest till a moment when, owing to the otneni 
of bcr fate, all interest centres in her person. 
The music of the scene is faithfully representa- 
tive of the general character Mr. Sullivan hat 
git en to his work. I have already pointed out 
that seven-ninths of the pages devoted to it are 
taken up by the Pagan chorus, whence it follows 
that the real action it treated In a *omewhat 
sketchy manner. As here, to throughout the 
drama; and, at throughout the drama to here, 
few mutk-lover* will feel inclined to visit the 
composer with censure. Our judgment may warn 
us of too much lyricism, and that the dramatic 
element 1* being hurriedly paaned by, but our 
feeling* are likely to over-ride our judgment, since 
Mr. Sullivan i* most charming when represented 
by the incense, flowers, and songs of Apollo's 
maidens. With these are all hit *y mpathies, and 
he invest* them with to much musical beauty of 
form and color that they cemmand our tynspa- 





The scene it preluded by 
for orchestra of the theme sung 
by Margarita at the stake, which need not be re- 
ferred to here more than it necessary to eulogise 
the scoring. Thus early the composer indicate* 
the quarter whither we must look for one of the 
chief attractions of bis work. In setting the 
long hymn to Apollo, efficient precautions are 
taken against monotony. The hymn i* divided 
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in style an J character, some being given to female 
and other, to male voire* only, while, again, 
others employ the full chorus. There is aim) a 
eootralto sulo, " The love-sick damsel laid." whirh 
may fairly be included among Mr. Sullivan'* 
beautiful conceptions. A languid and, in 
! respects, original melraly is supported upon 
the close harmonies of low strings, while two 
clarinets reiterate Id thirds and sixths a " figure " 
composed of three notes only. The harmonic 
progressions, as tlie songs, are a- far removed 
from commonplace as its general character, and 
wherever Tht Martyr of Antiorh goes, connuU- 
seurs will discover " The love-nick maiden " one 
of its principal beauties. Mr. .Sullivan has un- 
doubtedly been influenced by Mendelssohn in the 
Pagan chorus, not, perhaps, as to form, and cer- 
tainly not as regards details, but the sentiment 
and general character of the music have a family 
relationship with the sentiment and character of 
the German master's Illustrations to Sophocles. 
The local color, as determined by Mendelssohn, 
Is well sustained ; and the orchestration, especially 
fnr violin., is unusually brilliant and picturesque, 
while the vari-xis parts of the extended hymn are 
cunningly welded into a whole by an occasional 
use of a phra«e with which the first open-. Pass- 
ing frum this tu the dialogue of Olvhius and ('al- 
ii**, not much is found calling for note, anil 
musical interest centres chiefly in the prefect's 
invocation of his bride-elect, " Come Margarita, 
come." The song — which, like "The love-sick 
maiden," was vociferously encored at Fridav 's 
performance — is a perfect gem in its pretty, yet, 
withal, artistic way. Melody arid expression are 
alike charming, but Use connoisseur will admire 



prove the music to the dialogue of Margarita and 
Callias, and it only serves to show how far Mr. 
Sullivan has overlooked the seriousness of the 
situation when we find as principal theme a 
melody light enough for thceitfrtV of some heruine 
of comedy. Mr. SuIUvan has made a mistake 
here, and, as an expositor of human feeling, is a 
disappointment, llu; the music itself gives no 
cause for offence. Those who arc a* superficial 
at itself have a right, indeed, to be pleased with it. 

At the opening of the third scene we arc intro- 
duced to the house of the prefect, near which our 
composer's favorites, the maidens, are inviting 



one another to quit the busy streets and breathe 
the balmy evening air in the groves of Daphne. 
When their song ends, Olybiu* addresses Marga- 
rita — who has somehow or other made her way 
to the palace — and paints a dazzling picture of 
her future pomp. In return, the ex-priestess re- 
minds Olybius of his thirst for glory, and offers 
him that which shall be eternal in the Heavens. 
The prefect answers in a mood playful and lender, 
but when he hears her entreat him to become a 
Christian, curses rush to his lips — curses which 
would be invokes! upon the head of Christ himsrlf 
but that Margarita arrests the words. At this 
the maiden bids her lietrothcd farewell, and. when 
asked whillier she was going, replies, '• To my 
prison, sir," by which we are left to infer that she 
voluntarily immures herself. When I state that 
the wltole of the sceue Iwtwcen the lovers occupies 
but five pages of the pianoforte score, it will be 
obvious that Mr. Sullivan has again treated his 
drama with scant respect. The maidens' chorus, 
on the oilier hand, fills twenty-one pages. Again, 
however, the consolation cosnc* to us that we 
its structure as much as either. Kach verse ] would not shorten it by a bar, preferring, for the 



ends in a different key — F, F.-rlat. ls-flat — the 
return to the original key (ll-flat) being in every 
rase made by an exquisite transition through D- 
minor. on the words, " Come Margarita, come." 
No such contribution to Kngtlsh lyric mu'ic has 
been made for years past. 

The second scene opens in a Christian burial- 
place what time a funeral service is performed by 
the Bishop of Antioeh. Kabius (bass). After the 
assembled people have sung a hymn, the bishop 
begins an address, but is interrupted by an alarm 
of advancing foes, and dismisses his flock to Uieir 
homes. One, however, remains behind, and that 
one is Margarita. Taking the lyre she had used 
before the altar of Apollo, the priestess sings a 
hymn in praise of Christ, at tlve close of which 
her father. Callias, enters, bidding her attend the 
waiting rite. At this Margarita declare* her 
change of faith, and the action of the scene ends. 
Some objections are obvious. In Use first place, 
too much time Is taken up by the funeral anthem 
— an extraneous business altogether : and, next, 
the interview between Callias and his daughter 
has no adequate conclusion, while in character it 
la tame and unnatural. A father and child, con- 
scious that the life of one was at stake, would, in 
the fir*t moment* of grief 
enter upon a discussion al 
gods. We demand to know, 
of Margarita's declaration, but receive no answer, 
the scene suddenly closing in. As regards the 
music, I must say of the Christian anthem aa 
of the Pagan that, whatever it* dramatic im- 
propriety, no one will complain. It is a verv 
beautiful, tender, and impressive setting of the 
well-known hymn, " Brother, thou art gone before 
us." and will be heard on many an occasion as 
mournful in real life as that which calls it forth 
in the drama. Margarita's song to the Saviour, 
with its introductory recitative, presents another 
capita] number. The recitative Is full of expres- 
sion, and the song of a chastened joy, mingled 



sake of so much beauty, that the story should be 
treated as a peg to hang it on. The chorus, 
away with willing feel," U one of the 
arming the work contains. Written in 
ton part* for female voices and in two sections 
(B-flat and G-minnr), it adds to lovely and char- 
>lody the interest of an 
fascinating by a delicate use 
wind instruments against a MM riwiliniso for 
muted violins, throughout which a grupprlto of 
six notes is almost incessantly repeated. More 
thoroughly enjoyable and at the same time char- 
acteristic music could not have been written. 
The song of the prefect to Margarita, •' See what 
Olybius's love prepares for thee," is inferior in 
charm to Ids first air, though not without decided 
merit. The music to the lovers' dialogue de- 
scends by comparison to insignificance. 

We now enter upon the fourth and last scene. 
Mr. Sullivan's maidens hasten to the Temple of 
Apollo, past the prison of the Christians, singing 
aa they go. The Christians hear them, and chant 
the praises of the true God. Meanwhile, prefect, 
priesu, and people have gathered for the teat of 
Margarita and Julia (contralto). A representa- 
tive of the heathen creed demands the presence 
of the accused. A* she is brought forth, a hymn 
to Apollo is sang, and when the martyr stand* 
face to face with ber persecutors, Julia, Olybius, 
and Callias set before ber the choice — Olybius's 
throne or * blasphemer's fate. She unhesita- 
tingly accepts death, whereupon the multitude 
call fiercely for instant execution. In reply, the 
martyr, like her prototype at Jerusalem, vindi- 
cates her faith and appeal* to the final judgment. 
Once more the people shoot, " Blasphemy ' " but 
Margarita, undaunted, sings the glory and might 
of Him who protect* her, and is so beautiful in 
her fervor that the prefect exclaims, when her 
loosed locks flow in the frantic grace of inspiration 
from the burst fillet down her snowy neck, " Never 
yet looked the so lovely." A last appeal it now 



with deep reverence, and pity for the suffering* made by Julia, Olybius, and Callias, and a laat 
by human guilt. I cannot so highly ap- 1 formal tender offered of sacrifice to Apollo or 



Use martyr remains constant, fire i* 
the pyre on which the 
Margarita then burst* into 
She see* visions of Heaven, the 
of the city " not made wilh handt," the 
Cherubim and Seraphim, appear to her 
gaze, till at last she beholds the Son of I ' 
self, and exclaiming, " Lord, I come," expire*, aa 
a brief chorus of glory to the Almighty i* rang 
by the on-lnokiog Christian*. The dramatic con- 
struction of this scene i; not open to objection in 
any serious degree. It tells the story with con- 
ciseness and point, and, if it represents the father 
and lover of the martyr as singularly calm in 
their concern for the victim, it put* the martyr 
herself in a strong and sufficient light The 
music once more illustrate* Mr. Sullivan's pre- 
ference to the heathen, the opening chorus of 
maidens being aa charming a* most of it* pred- 
But the palm of merit uoqueationably 
to the hymn " Io Pasan," sung a* Marga- 
rita is brought forth. It is chiefly remarkable 
first for a broadly phrased solo wilh characteristic 
chorus, and next for an accompaniment consisting 
of a one-bar phrase continually repeated, alter 
the model set by Mr. Sullivan'* revel chore* in 
the « Prodigal "Son." The number is one of 
striking cleverneas, and right well deserves the 
encore it obtained at the performance on Friday. 
Margarita's address to ber judge* contains some 
fine music, principally orchestral, but the choruses 
of the incensed people, if not too brief, are 
decidedly too conventional for the interest they 
might otherwise have excited. A quartet for 
Margarita, Julia, Olybius, and Callias, "Have 
mercy, unrelenting Heaven," though pleasing, 
lacks the intense feeling natural to the situation. 
On the other hand, the martyr's final *ong is one 
of great beauty and power. Not only may the 
melody be described as rapturous, but the move- 
ments, color, and rhythm of the orchestra seem to 
suggest the full, throbbing, ecstatic life about to be 
merged into the life eternal, and gather force as 
the song proceeds and the end draws near. The 
change to short and agitated phrases at the vinon 
of the Saviour it well managed, and the gradual 
piling of force and strenuous expression till the 
triumphant chorus burst* in belongs emphatically 
to the good things of art- 
Taking Tht Martj/r «f Amiock as a whole, I do 
not question its chance of the popularity for which 
Mr. Sullivan has striven. It is a work that no 
one, be he musician or not, can hear without 
interest and admiration. At the same time criti- 
cism will always point to the fact that the drama 
is treated substantially a* a pretext for charming 
choruses and air*. But while the finger of criti- 
cism is thus engaged, the voice of criticism will, 

little as possible. 

HAXSLICK ON JACQUES OFFENBACH.' 

When Offenbach came in February last year 
to Vienna, for the purpose of directing the final 
rehearsal and first performance of his Madame 
Fiirnri, he resembled a crumbling ruin, which may 
noiselessly collapse in the night- His friends re- 
marked with dismay the hippocratic expression 
in the weary face of him who wa* once so lively, 
and on taking leave bad a presentiment that it 
was forever. This last journey of hia, ill aa he 
was, to hia tenderly beloved Vienna, was one of 
the numerous proofs of the marvellous strength 
of will and love of work which triumphed over 
all bodily ills. Nothing, save such strength oi 
will and love of work, could have effected the 
miracle of prolonging for another year the life of 
a man whose constitution was to shattered. 
Musical talent of a perfectly unusual order and 
s brilliant specialty have pasted away with Off en 
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bach. The popularity of hit works cannot possi- 
hly he greater titan It was during hit lifetime, but 
critict may, perhaps, bo induced by hit 



ol view, at they have 
Much aa he wrote, Offenbach 
waa alwaya original ; wo recognize hit musk as 
" Offcnbachlah " after only two or three bars, 
and thia fact alone raitet him high above hit 
many French and German imitators, whose buffo 
operaa would shrivel op miserably were we to 
confiscate all that ia Offenbachiah in lb cm. He 
i a new atyle in which he reigned abaolutely 
lough that atyle certainly held a sub- 
ordinate rank in the hierarchy of the drama, it 
afforded millions of human beings fur a quarter 
of a century the almost lost pleasure derivable 
from a copioua a ire am of fresh, easy-flowing, joy- 
ous music. Tu musical trageily ao<l the higher 
musical comedy, Offenbach added a third anil 
well-justified category : the musical farce. That 
there ia now a acrious overflow in a atyle which, 
before hit appearance, had dried up, is something 
t be laid to hit charge. Of his many 
, not a aingle one cornea up to him in 

cal akitl; "the moat that can be taid ia that Johann 



Lecocq in the 

Alpreaentthat death — that undeaired but still 
finally indispensable aid to criticism — has closed 
Offenbach's career, we are enabled to take a survey 
of his enormous activity. Thia may be divided 
into three periods, corresponding pretty nearly 
with the three las* decades — the 40's, «0's, and 
70'a. The first period includea hia abort one-act 
pieces with Kings interspersed, and exhibits his 
talent in its moat amiable and unpretending aspect. 
In Use second, we see him advancing to larger 
forms, while his fancy grows more luxuriant and 
hia technical skill more certain, his effects at the 
same time becoming more elaborated ; It is the 
period which with Orpkt'e, La Belle Ht'line, Gene- 
viiet, Barbe-Bleue, etc., enters on the dangerous 
domain of extravagant travesty and parody, and 
reaches almost to the end of the sixtiea. liicner- 
forth, Offenbach left the field of travesty and 
again turned rather to comedy properly so called ; 
at the commencement of the third period, be 
wrote some charming pieces, half farce and half 
f - such aa La /W/i« dt Tribium.lt, La 
1 IVrf- IVrf — but he grew wearv 
in the concluding years, and, though still wonder- 
fully fertile, gave us aa a rule only a weak reflex of 
hia former compositions. 

What rendered Offenbach's name all at once 
celebrated and popular was, aa we know, the 
abort one-act pieces interspersed with songs with 
which, during the International Exhibition oil I 854, 
he inaugurated the little theatre in the Champs 
Elyaees, These pieces had, however, been pre- 
ceded by a number of attenipta of which the 
world knew nothing, and probably lost nothing 
by ita ignorance. When a young man, Offen- 
bach had, from I Mi to 1844, been indefatigable 
in writing operaa and buffo operaa, with which be 
had in vain knocked at the doors of Parisian 
So he set up a miniature 
i own, and, in hia one-act pieces inter- 
hit upon the right form for 
With three or 
_ I to sing, and a 
tiny orchestra, but without chorua or dancers, 
! elighteat outlay in mounting them, 
I in the quickest aucceaaioo those 
buffo operaa which, merely by the charm 
of their joyous, graceful, and at the. same time, 
-characteristic melodies, attracted the public in 
crowds, and -permanently held them spell-hound. 
Rossini, who better than any one else knew how 




to appreciate that rarity, prolific melodic talent, 
designated Offenbach, jokingly but significantly, 
as the •' Mojart of the Champs Elj sees." Vienna 
knuwa most uf these short one-act pieces: Le 
Mariage auz Laments, Monsieur et Madame 
Denis, Lei itvi Aetui/let, La Ckanum dt Foriunio, 
etc., from their having been performed at the 
Treumann-Theater and the Carl-Theater. The 
general and joyous welcome accorded to the un- 
pretending little works was well deserved and 
easily to be explained. The short one-act piece, 
with songs for four characters and without chorus, 
may lie considered an Invention of Offenbach's, 
or. at least, a modern revival of a style of 
writing which, cultivated in the last century 
bv Monsigny, lliilidor, and Gre'try, had fallen 
into oblivion. This style gradually re-appeared 
just as the opcni-comiqne approximated morel 
and more to the style and magnificent tnU-tn-»<:int 
of the grand ojhtx. More and more rarely 
were one-act pieces given at the former theatre 
as levers dr. ridtau to half-rmply benches. By so- 
called " comic " operas with the grand preten- 
sions of L'Etmle du Xord or DinorxiK, thia form 
of art waa so entirely impelled in the direction 
of the grand opera,* that the old cheerful aspect 
of the opcra-coroique was no longer recogniz- 
able, and comic pieces interspersed with songs 
were threatened with extinction. With his buffo 
o|ieretlas (which hold pretty much the same |»>»i- 
tion relatively to comic opera that comic 
liolds to grand) Offenbach filled up a very 
ble gap, and, after a long drought, once more sup- 
plied mankind, eager for laughter and thirsting 
for melody, with a stream of musical cheerfulness. 
With all its originality, Offenbach's style is more 
nearly relates! to that of Aulser and Adam than 
to any other. The French is the prevailing but 
not the sole element in him. Certain youthful 
impressions not to be obliterated, especially from 
the Ojieras of Moiart and C. SI. Weber (the only- 
composers of whom he spoke with enthusiasm), a 
ray of German romanticism, and the comic enrna. 
valistic extravagance of his native town, Cologne, 
were combined in him with the frolicsome grace 
of his adopted country, France. Finally, User* 
was a third national clement without which Often- 

H. Heine : the wit ami aeutenes's of the Jew. ol 
all Offenbach's works, tlic group of one-act pieces 
interspersed with aongt, with their irresistible 
humor and perfect form, please us Unlay more 
than any others. How many potcntatea of la 
haute critiaxte would fain persuade themselves and 
others that such trifles arc easily written. Yea, 
so they are for any one possessing live grace of 
God. By why is it that this gift is so rare '! 

It was natural that Offenbach's talent should 
soon endeavor to extend the narrow limits of his 
first short productions. He wrote the inu-ic of 
pieces in more acts, and decked nut dramatically 
as well as sccnically with greater richness. Such 
works were Orphr't, La Relit fir'tirnt, Barhe-Blrue, 
Generic if dt Brabant, and others. In these works 
of his second period we find nnl only his ambition 
but likewise his art have undeniably grown. In 
musical wealth and wit the better scores of the 
second period are undoubtedly superior to his 
previous ones, but they sacrifice the early aim- 
plicity and natural charm that they may do jus- 
tice to plots of which some are frivolously gro- 
tesque and some pompously rampant, 
very far from being the advocate of such 
aa Orpkt'e and fa Belle HeTtnt, we will 
in Offenbach's favor two mitigating circumstances 
for the consideration of thoae who condemn him 
unconditionally. In the first place, the notion of 
parodying the stories of Greek beroea and gods 
in comic musical pieces is not by any means new ; 
it nourished in the last and in the present century 
on the German stage, especially in Vienna, the 



home of Rlumauer'a Ti 
the text and music were then 
trivial and senseless titan In 
In the latter, the librettists with all their 
are willy. The idea of 



Only 



music-master. Orpheus, being compelled by 
lie opinion " to fetch back from the 



his deceased wife, who during her lifetime worried 
and deceived him, ia decidedly clever. The do- 
mestic life of the gods in Orpi/e, the parody of 
the oracle-business and the Olympic games in La 
Belle Ht'line, are unquestionably very witty no- 
tions. The same applies to the fundamental idea 
of La Grande Dwhtssr. dt, Ge'rolsJein, which ex- 
hibits with much humor the autocracy of petty 
statea, aa exemplified in the rapid promotion of 
Use private Fritz to the rank of general, and his 
equally quick degradation to the ranks again. 
Secondly, when there ia a question of serious 
criticism, Offenbach's music ahould be held re- 
sponsible neither for the excesses of the librettists 
nor those of the actors. While, to begin with, 
hia works lose much of their wit and sharpness in 
the German versions, they suffer very much from 
the way they are usually performed in C 
Admirable representation! 
given at the Carl-Theater (when, besides Tewele, 
Knaack ami Molraa, Carl r " 
Xluller, Fontelive, and, 
ami Mcycrhoff were uiembera of the company). 
The same is true of the Theater an der Wien, 
with Mroe. Gcistinger — who was discovered and 
induced to adopt this style of piece by Offenbach 
himself- -and the triad, Blasel, Ron, and Swo- 
boda. But the coarse, senseless, and unattractive 
performances of Offenbach's operas in the smaller 
court and town theatres of Germany, are some- 
thing astuunding, and critics who derive all their 
knowledge from such exhibitions generally, of 
course, judge Offenbach angrily and unjustly. 

It is at the end of the 60's, say, after La 
Grand Dut'ktsst dt Gi'rolstein, that we would fix 
the termination of Offenbach's second period, 
which was more especially that of parody and 
travesty. The commencement of the third period 
is marked by several charming three and four-act 
pieces, more nearly resembling comedies, and ex- 
I composer's talent in all ita f 
are at the sat 



in tone, and with only rare relapses into 
the grotesque extravagancies of the BtCOttd period. 
These pieces were La I'rinetut dt Tnbizunde, Ia 
Vie Parintnne, and »Vrt l'«-r-, (performed at die 
Carl-Theater under the title of Kaka>iu). Induced 
to make an attempt in a higher style, Offenbach 
wrote at this period two more important works 
for the opcra-comique, 1* Rni Barlouf, and 
HMmnu Crusoe, both of which proved non-suc- 
cessful. Two similar attempts in Vienna con- 
vinced his friends that his light and ready talent, 
devoid of contrapuntal and polyphonic resources, 
and incapable of pathetic expression, did not suf- 
fice for serious subjects dramatically developed. 
We allude to the romantic opera Die Rkein-Siten 
(the graceful ballet music of which Herbeck saved 
bv Introducing it into the third act of Nicolai'a 
L'lttiae Wriker eon rTindW) produced, in 1884, 
with but little success at the Karntnerthor-Thea- 
ter, and the opera of Fantaiio, which kepi | 
sioo of the boards of the Theater an 
only a short time. In both cases, ( 
hold of a bad libretto, and, what was still worse, 
one not in keeping with hia own individuality. 
He took all possible pains to be serious and pas- 
sionate, to stretch himself out beyond his natural 
length, but the moat he could accomplish were a 
few Isolated happy moments. Art ia belter served, 
however, by those who acknowledge tljan by those 
who deny their own peculiar nature. Offenbach 
acted wisely, therefore, in again devoting himself 
entirely to the lighter style of buffo opera. In 
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tin last mx or eight yean, there wu an undeni- 
able diminution of hii power uf invention, and 
he had recourse to frequent reminiscences and 
loan* (though only, by the way,. from hit own 
capital). Every one, even the weakest, of hia 

and bright ; but detached beau tie* were not enough 
for lasting success. The operaa of hii last period 
known in Vienna are Lei Brigand*, Let Braeon- 
niert. Bottle de .Vetje, Le Cortaire .Voir, La Cn'ole, 
La JolU Par/umeute, La Boulangere a det A'cus, 
Madame CArekiduc, hod, to conclude. La FSU da 
Tambour Major. The last according to hi* own 
reckoning, it hia hundredth opera. Thua, with 
the two unacted works Let Cante* d' Hojffmann, 
and Lurette, which he was completing on his 
death-bed, his dramatic efforts amounted to 162. 

To astounding facility of production Offen- 
bach united the moat exemplary industry, lie 
til able (like Moxart and Rossini) to compose 
amid all conceivable kinds of interruption at all 
time*, and in any place. I have often beheld 
him <|uietly working, with friends and acquaint- 
ances chattering close to him, and, whenever be 
came to Vienna he brought with him a goodly 
number of sketches, which he had jotted down 
with a pencil in the carriage. But more astonish- 
ing than aught else was hia self-command and 
patience, when, ill and racked with pain, he would 
go on indefatigably working, and confer every 
day, on a bed of sickness, with hia librettists 
about the next scenes. Ilia exertions by no means 
concluded with the completion of a score. He 
was continually changing and improving during 
the rehearsals ; he never hesitated an instant 
cutting out a pleasing number if he found that it 
impeded the action, and he was quite as ready in 
composing a new one at tlic last moment- He 
knew the stage as well as any one living, and 
never retted tilt be had given each of his pieces 
the moat effective dramatic form and the greatest 
possible finish. In this respect, lie was one of 
the most conscientious of artists. His melodies, 
too, lightly as they Unwed to him, he altered often 
and long, if their rhythm did not strike him as 
id original. In inventing 
i of rhythm he was marvellous ; in 
(the weakest point of our present 
I his German colleagues might 
i him. We saw him remodel 
ten or twelve times the theme, •• Ob, que j'airoe 
le militairc." in La Grande Duckeue till the rhythm 
pleased him. Mehxlirally inexhaustible, be requir- 
ed only the very simplest accompaniment of two or 
three chords whereon to write an endless series of 
the prettiest and at the same time most character- 
istic songs. This is something exceptionally rare in 
these days of over-loaded and far-fetched accom- 
paniments. Far weaker than his talent for nuHodjf 
and rkyihm was his knowledge uf sncsnony, while 
his contrapuntal acquirements, stood almost at 
zero. In its eminently comic power his music is 
well nigh unrivalled ; be possessed this rare quality 
in a far higher degree than Lortzing, Nicolai, or 
Klntow. His delicate feeling for characteristic 
instrumentation, which however, never became 
intrusive, admirably backed up hia talent for the 
musically comic element. And aa the last, l«it not 
the least, merit of hit operas, the separate musical 
numbers always grow naturally out of the situa- 
tion and delight us nearly invariably by their 
well-balanced and nicely rounded form. What- 
ever objections may be raised against him, 
Offenbach was a musician of genial gift* and 
extraordinary knowledge of the stage. He waa, 
moreover, a good, kindly-in ten tinned man, par- 
ticularly susceptible of friendship, who could be 
a* weak, but alto at naif, unsuspecting, and good- 
l as a child. Edcard HaxsucK. 



A CONCERT BY THE BLIND IN 

LONDON. 

In the large majority of casea a few linet of 
record sufflcc for the notice of pupils' concerts ; 
but that which waa given last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace, by the pupils of tbe Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for tttc 
Blind, was, for more than one reason, of such 
exceptional interest as to deserve a more detailed 
criticism in these column*. . . . 

In the first place, llie programme, selected, we 
presume, by Mr. F. J. Campbell, the principal of 
the school, was noteworthy for tbe very high char- 
acter of tbe music performed ; but, besides this, 
the rendering was distinguished not only by remark- 
able mechanical accuracy, but by an amount of 
taste and feeling which is rare indeed with per- 
formers still in the state of pupilage. Tbe concert 
opened with Bach's well-known Organ Fugue in 
Q-minor, well played by Mr. Arthur Sterlcker, a 
few slips which Were noticeable being apparently 
due to nervousness. Dr. Macfarren's Overture to 
faery Ckaee followed, being played by the 
Crystal Palace band under the direction of Mr. 
Manns. The performance of I-cslic's trio, " 0 
Memory," by Miss Dick. Miss Carson, and Mr. A. 
Wilmot, was, in our opinion, one of the gems of 
the concert. The exquisite laste and feeling with 
which this melodious little piece was given can 
scarcely be overpraised. Other remarkable per- 
formances among the solo numbers were Mr. J. 
Weat'a singing of " It is enough," from Etijok, 
and Mitt Recce's rendering of "Che faro," from 
Glurk's Or/ee. Both performers have good and 
excellently trained voices, and both sing with an 
amount of genuine feeling which recalled Beet- 
hoven's dictum, " That which comes from the heart 
goes to the heart " The two soprano singers. Miss 
Dick and Mis* Campbell, also deserve praise, while 
the choir of the institution, cunsisting of some 
thirty voices, tang two part-songs by Smart and 
Bennett, and the Reapers' chorus from Liszt's Pro- 
metieut most admirably. In the unaccompanied 
part-tongs the gradations of light and shade and 
the unity of style and phrasing of the whole choir 
were particularly striking. Two pianists appeared, 
Mr. W. F. Schwier and Master Alfred Rollins. 
Tbe former took the pianoforte oUJianto part in 
Cade's Symphony in D-minor (No. 6), a very inter- 
esting and beautiful work, which had not been 
heard at the Crystal Palace since 1800. The com- 
bination of tbe piano with the orchestra, is, of 
course, a familiar one when the former is employed 
in a concerto as a solo instrument. In (lade's sym- 
phony, however, we find an instance, so far at we 
know unique, of the use of the piano simply as an 
orchestral instrument — just as the harp Is fre- 
quently used. It is only occasionally that it comes 
into prominence, but united with other instruments 
several novel effects of coloring are produced in 
the quieter parts of the music. In a Jktltlimt ii 
would of course, be overpowered by the orchestra- 
Mr. Schwier performed hia part of tbe symphony 
in a most artistic manner, though it is probable 
that lie would have been lteard to even more ad- 
vantage in a solo. It is not unlikely that the selec- 
tion of the symphony may have been designed to 
prove what tome people have doubted — the poaai- 
bility of a blind pianist playing with the orchestra 
with absolute precision, though of course unable to 
be guided by the conductor's brat. II this were 
the object, it was undoubtedly fully attained. 
Master Holllnt, a lad of only fourteen year* of 
age, gave a truly admirable performance of a pre- 
lude and fugue by Bach, and a showy piece ( Tour 
« CaseW) of Raff's; the playing of the latter was 
especially remarkable on account of tbe frequent 
skips for the bands, which would not be easy even 
for a pianiet who could see the keys, but which 
were, nevertheless, taken with faultless accuracy. 

We have dealt more largely than is our custom 
in superlatives in speaking of this concert, because 
it it the simple truth that we bare seldom, if ever, 
listened to a performance given by pupils of such 
a high average of merit from an artistic point of 
view. The excellent teaching of the 
at the Normal School has, of 



ever, in the mind of any one qualified to form an 
opinion, that quite at much, if not more, it dur to 
the artistic influences brought to bear on the pupils, 
and especially to the musical performance* at tbe 
Crystal Palace, at which they are constant visitors. 
For this reason we join most heartily with Dr. 
Armitage in deprecating the proposed removal of 
the school to Windsor. Such a course appear* to 
have absolutely nothing to recommend It, while it 
would take away from the pupils the almost unri- 
valled advantages fur their artistic development 
which they at present enjoy. — Atkrmrum, July 17. 



BOITO'S " MEFISTOFELE." 
Tlie following description of tbe Italian opera 
founded upon Goethe's " Faust," and which hat 
formed this week the notable novelly of Messrs 
Strnkoseh and llrss's season of opera in Knglisli at 
the Globe Theatre, appeared in lut Monday * 
Aditrtittr. 

The following description of the work hat been 
prepared from live piano score, — never thoroughly 
satisfactory as a means of giving a complete Idea 
of a composition, and now that the orchestra ha* 
been assigned the most Important duties In Ivrlc 
dramas, only of use to furnish suggestions of an 
author's method of treatment. " Prologue in Heav- 
en" — thus stands the title, following that of 
Goethe. Concealed in clouds are the Celestial 
Phalanx, a mystic chorus, cherubim and penitent* 
Mcflslofele stands alone. Seven trumpets, one for 
each tone of tbe scale, resound, here and there, 
and a simple motif of but two notes asserts Itself, 
alternating with a broader thetue, the Salve Ksgina 
assigned apparently to harps. Tbe celestial tvalces 
sing the praises of the Most High, — a double 
chorus in five parts for each choir, — and heavenly 
echoes repeat the last syllable of each stanza — 
" Are." This movement is, at first, a simple chant, 
without cadence; gradually it becomes more and 
more complicated, with constant changes in key; 
but, on the whole, it is dignified and imprrsaire. 
At its close, the trumpets arc again heard in their 
simple motif of two note*. Then follow* an orches- 
tral scan-so, wild and unea»y, introducing Mcflslofele 
who greet* Jehovah in mocking speech, — a* in 
Goethe'* drama,— the music of which, admirably 
fitted to the word*, i* the continuation of the *uls- 
ject of the *rkrm. The »hrill tone* of the wood 
wind tharpen the effect of this passage. Jehovah 
speaks through a mystic choru* of bast voice* : 
" Dost thou know Faust ' " This idea is not unlike 
that of Mendelssohn in " St- Paul," where the Al- 
mighty calls, in a chorus of female voices, " Saul, 
Saul, why persecutes! thou Me 1 " Goethe'* dia- 
logue between the power* of good and evil I* 
reproduced in recitative, interrupted by the short 
motif' for the trumpet* and phrases of tbe tekereo 
(Jehovah's replies being uttered by the bast chorus), 
and at one point accompanied by a solemn SumcIhi, 
sung by the celestial phalanx The cherubim (boys' 
voices! sing at a most rapid rate "On the wind*, 
o'er the world, through azure depths we fly," the 
voices of penitents greet the Queen of Heaven in 
grave measures; the two movements arc combined 
with wonderful skill and great effect, and there is 
even added a third for the celestial phaltnx, a 
prayer for the dead ; heavrnly echoes repeat " .Ire," 
and the three choirs unite in a repetition of the 
opening chorus. Hie voices cease as the two-note 
motif again sounds in the full orchestra, and the 
prologue, for which Boito has chosen at a motto 
Jehovah's query, " Dost 'thou know Faust • " 1* 
over. 

Part I, i* divided into three act*. Act L scene I. 
is entitled M Foster Sunday," and corresponds with 
scene II, of Goethe's drama. We are at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, before the city gale*. All sorts 
of people pass and repass. There is a brief orches- 
tra] movement, ushered in by hells, of a martial 
character, with an odd rhythmic construction, the 
measures being in 3-4 and 2-4 time, alternately. 
Tbe people, students, and boys, sing a bright chorus, 
the Faster bells sounding now and then. Faust 
enters, with Wtgner. Faust, an old man, alters his 
longing* for the springtime of life. A gray friar 
dogs Faust's footstep*. A bit of the scarrzo in the 
prologue betrays his identity The music of the 
entire scene is animated and expressive. There it 
a waltz for dancers and chorus, phrases of which 
interrupt the dialogue of Wagner and Faust, and 
are even heard at the scene change* to Faust's 
>. hit night. Faust enters, followed to, the 



in a meditative mood, I 



to a 
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Meflatofclc U forced to mul himself by Fauat 'a 
soliloquy on the Scripture*, bat tuddenly changes 
hi« disguise to «h»t of a cavalier. A duet fallows, 
th* compact between Meflslofele ami Faust ii con 
eluded, and the curtain falli aa fiend and mortal 
an whisked away on the magic mantle of the for 
nwr. The music of this scene, which U entitled 
" Tbe*Compact," it very atrang. The ttkti .•o-saori/ 
la heard through the duet, in which ii included a 
'■■tit for Faust of great beauty. In the latter 
* the phraae which Boito has adopted at the 
> for the act: — 




plicity in the traoquil opening o 
Marghcrita's aria. In fact the 
each character i> distinctly expre 



> 1 hall lli. raoitvant Ifiag. 
■ Ah ! itlll dtlay - AM artto fair ! • " 

[Taylor-. uoslb. ; Scene IV. 

(That • I.. ta« " Yoo serve nic now ; but If I 
«»er And the experience to satisfying that I would 
fain arreat the fleeting moment, then we exchange 
parta and I become your alsve forever."] 

Some of the phrases assigned to Meflslofele arc 
notable for their scornfully sarcastic character. 
The second act bears this motto: — 

" VT»,> aa.ll dar. to sax tlx word ' Credo In Deo 1 1 - 
(Seen* XVI. ll.-U,». 

The llrtt active is in Maria's garden. Fautt, a bloom- 
calling himself Hrnry. Margherita. 
and Maria are the only characters 
s extremely sensuous, and its passion- 
r increases as Faust's lovc-niaking grows 
more ardent. There is an elegant sim- 
of the scene and in 
music assigned to 
. / expressive. There is an 
t f or Faust as melodious at heart could desire. 
There is an ingeniously constructed quartet, with 
syncopated phrases for Margherita. against tnptfo 
motivei for Faust and Marta and a trurea/o move- 
ment for Meflslofele. Margherita flys from Faust, 
who pursues her. and the same game is plaved by 
Mart* and Meflslofele. A knowledge of Goethe t 
drama it essential loan understanding of this scene, 
as Boito lias not prepared any equivalent for Goethe's 
scenes describing the preceding meetings of the 
lovert. Scene II. is - The Walpurgis Night." scene 
XXI of Goethe. We are on the Brockni, in a wilder 
ness of rocks. Mrfiatnfcle and Faust come. Tliere 
is a short duet between the pair, in which there is 
a most uncomfortable sounding scries of sequence* 
in flfllu. and the Witches' Sabbath begins. The 
wlll-o'-thewisp lends his tltful and treacherous aid 
A chorus of witches |<tlf>y.o rtl,rt | has some original 
ideas, though one is occasionally reminded of the 
Incantation scene in iMr f'lYrirAtri. Here la a 
chord repeated through several measures C, (funda- 
mental), I), A, E, corresponding to the open strings 
of the yiolin. The effect of thit dissonance must 
be inexpressibly horrible, if it does not become 
ridiculous. Meflslofele reveals hinsself. ami the 
witches do him reverence. Some of them dance to 
wild, fantastir strains. Meflstnfele tings a sarcas- 
tic "ballad of the world." A vision of Margherita, 
pale and wan, appears to Faust, accompanied by the 
strains of the garden duet. The infernal uproar it 
renewed, the music grows more fast and 
and bci:ocm*i po»iu»i*ly exciting, (her* in a sequence 
of strange chords, the scene is over and the act is 
ended. 

Act III. Margherila'a death- Scene XXV of 
Goethe. The motto is Mrfiatofcle 'a utterance " Sl«e 
is judged!" Marglwrila, the murderer of mother 
and babe, all for love of Faust who has deserted 
her, awaits in a dungeon the penalty of her crime 
She utters a wild prayer for mercy, hot earthly 
feelings ttill cling to her at there are again heard 
phrases of live garden duet It is an aria of a 
decidedly florid sort which it assigned to the un- 
fortunate victim of love, more after the ttvle. of 
Verdi than of Wagner Faust .ainly ttri'vet to 
Induce Margherita to fly. Again Boito ahowt hit 
skill In the combination of themes and harmonies 
which shall express the sense of the text and the 
dramatic situation — Margherila'a terror, relieved by 
momentary gleams of hope . Faust's desperate plead 
inga; Meflatofele'atarcaitle advice. Margherita aaka 
for atrength from the Supreme, and the An %nocof 
the Cttntuil Phalanx in the prologue resounds in the 
orchettra through her prayer. "She it Judged!" 
thunders Meflslofele, "Oh, anguish," criet Faust; 
" Henry, thou mak'tt me shudder," are the dying 
accents of Margherita; "She. it saved ! " chant the 
heavenly choirt ; " Come with me." callt Meflslofele 
to Fauil, and the curtain falls. 

Pan II include* on* act and aa epilogue. The 
act numbered I v . I» entitled TSt .VioM 0/ tAe CTossiv 
Sabbath Part II, act II. scene IU. of Ooethe'a Mefis- 
tofala annihilating lime and space, be*rs Taust to 
anrisnt Greece The river Feneos, surrounded by 
nymphs and tributary streams, greets us; the moon 



aireiis about them. Extremely sensuous is all of the 
music of this scene. There is a duet for Elena and 
PnnLaiis, with very simple bat captivating theme*. 
Faust's passionate' cries to tbe lirnclan queen are 
heard Mcrlsufele enters and acta as Interpreter. The 
sirens endeavor to scatter Elena' t sad reflections as 
she recalls tbe horrors of the Trojan war, by a statelr 
dnnce. There is a song for Fnust as he pars court to 
thu fair cause of all the woes of Trov, leading into a 
concerted movement. In which the chorus take* part, 
which Is worked up w illi great skill and effect Elena 
utters tbe motto of the act 1 to Faust), " Canst thou to 
me tli.it lovely speech impart?" To which Faust re- 
plies: *"Tis easy; it must issue from the heart.'' 
There are two passionate concerted movements for 
Faust. F.lenn and chorus, the second of wlilch baa a 
most inspiring theme, and this ends tbe scene 

TlierealiU remaiusan epilogue with the motto, "Ah! 
stiU delay — thoa art so fair.' Faust has seen and en- 
Joyed all that Menstofele has promised him. " in both 
tlie little world and the great. * and we now meet him 
again, an old man. In bis study, oppressed by recol- 
lections of hours fureterfied. A theme of tin? scenes 
Ol the preceding net bt repentsrd in the orchestra. 
Faust's meditations nrc 011 eternity Meftstufele en- 
deavors to divert r'nnst's thoughts.' and even spreads 
his mantle by whose magic aid that can defy time and 
s|«vce. The air accompanying this nction is the same 
as In the close of Act I.' the scene of the compact 



(allegro) are vividly and happily suggested. The 
second part, « In the Twilight," presents a happy 
contrast between ila two scenes, the one called 



Different visions greet Faust's cvos. Heavenlv beings 
appear in confused groups Meflstofele accept* the 
challenge to a contest bet ween Heaven and the Vol 



of Iinrktjeas. We hear the celestial trumpets — the 
moti/of two oote« — and a part of the Art Si</nr.r. 
and the celestial vision fades away The sirens appear 
as Meflalnfelea sings the theme ol the love duet m Ai t 
IV. but the heaven. r choirs resume tlieir s.mg Faust 
cries in an ec»tru-v. "Ah' still delav — thiol an to 
fair, " the siren* vanish, mid Faust falls on his knees 
and dle«. while on him drops from heaven a shower of 
roses. Melistuf-le. discomfited and enmged at the 
loss of his vktim, and writhing under the light ami 
names, sinks frr.ro view The choir- of angels and 
ehsnihlm continue Ui»lr hymns of praise, the trumpet- 
motif of the prologue is sounded — live end is reached 
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CONCERTS. 
I'llll li.imi.ivK OltCIIKaTatA. The 6rat of 
the five concerts by Mr. Listemann's thoroughly 
drilled and excellent orchestra of forty instru- 
ments took place at the Music Hall on Friday 
evening, N'or. .'». It was an auspicious opening, 
the audience being large and evidently well 
pleased. This was tlie programme : 

J. 8, Svemtsen 

Concerto r.ir |>l»imfnrl« In A-mtswr. op. la. . . K orleg 
"Im WaMe" (In lbs KorssU>-Hjraph.»y la F, 

"P. I-VI J. Hair 

Musette froan CttllttU No. « Ilandsl 

ay f. A. Oevaert. 

Two Slavonic dances Anion rivorak 

No. X poco allegro ; No. i, tempo dl assaiuuto. 

for pianoforte and 

E. blast 

IM rreisnhuu " a M. v. Weber 

The modern element was altogether paramount 
in this selection. There was plenty of brilliant, 
elaborate, richly-colored instrumentation, a gcueral 
restlessness of mood, and much of the wild, dreamy 
northern character. The Romeo ami Juliet Fan- 
taisie by Svemlsen. given for the first time here, 
hat vague and wandering in form, 
there was in it Northern rather 
than Italian, while it contained much that was 
beautiful and tender. The romantic Concerto bv 
Grieg, full of interesting Meat througlioiiU wilh 
rich, deep, lovely adagio, and bold, impetuous and 
brilliant in tlie two allegro moderato movements 
— tlie finale being strongly accented — was played 
by Mr, Franx Rummrl in a most masterly manner. 
His touch is clear and bright, his execution never 
at fault, and tbe whole interpretation was most 
satisfactory in strength, in breadth, in delicate 
finesse, conveying the ideal poetry and color of the 
work. Mr. Rummel plays even better than lie 
did in a Symphony Concert here two years ago. 

Raff's Forest .Symphony it perhaps hit richest 
and most imaginative work in that form- The 



Reverie," the other 1 
of the Dryads." The third part 
night in the woods ; it ia of course in a low 
of color, and the low murmur of the streams, the 
creeping of tlie breezes through the leaves, and all 
tbe vague interweaving of tbe various sounds in 
the woods by night. Is very poetically and musi- 
cally rendered. Then coine tlie echoing horns, 
and the wild hunt, approaching and receding, 
with Frau Uolle (HuUJa) and Wotan. This is 
weird and exciting, but worked out to a tedious 
length. The break of day forma an appropriate 
conclusion. Tlie very elaborate an " 
symphony was faultlessly interpreted. 

Uevaerl s adaptation of tbe brief Musette 
the Handel Concerto, was toothing and I 
after so much of the wild, uneasy 
kind. The Slavonic Dances by 
original and ,,uaint enough in rhythm and in fancy ; 
and Mr. Hummel s performance of that everlast- 
ing Hungarian Fantaisie by Lisxt was so full of 
fire ami brilliancy, and in every way so super- 
latively clever, that it lent a new freshnest to the 
hackneyed thing. Then came one of those Miotic, 
irrepressible callt for an encore; the artist bowed 
his thanks, and was evidently reluctant to play 
any more, being (a» we have since learned) in fear 
of losing the train for New York. Yet the 
childish public insisted, and he had to return to 
the piano. What he played we did not stay tu 
hear; for tlie concert had been very long, and 
wliat we would fain have heard bv wav of comfort 
after so much heavy "newness," the good old 
Frefthniz overture, we were obliged to lose, is 
there no remedy for this great concert nuisance, 
no protection againtt the Kncore Fiend? Really 
it seems to us that the responsibility should rest 
with tlie conductor, where there is one. He may 
be presumed to have reached tbe age of discre- 
lion, and to know when tuch a demand it un- 
reasonable ; and knowing it to be so, be should 
take the matter into his own hands, rap hit orches- 
tra to order, and go doggedly on wilh the next 
piece in the programme, let the crowd thunder 
as it will. At the Birmingham Festival noe 
it granted without an approving signal from 1 
Karl of Shrewsbury anil TaJbot, or whatever 
noble lord may chance to be the honorary presi- 
dent of Use occasion. Here, having no such per- 
son nor such custom, the musical conductor would 
seem tu be the one to exercise the encore censor- 
ship- Or how wuuld it do (we think we have 
made the suggestion before) to have a tort of 
secret league among the really musical concert -go- 
er*, whereby upon a certain signal agreed upon, 
they should all rise and leave tlie hall whenever 
such an imposition is insisted on! That might 
shame tlie offenders into silence, when nothing 
else would. That might nonplus the Fiend. 

Ma. Wat. II. Sherwood gave a very interesting 
concert at the new Meionaon (under Treinont 
Temple}, on Saturday evening, Nov. ft*. The apo- 
dal object of the concert waa to introduce the 
young Canadian French violiniat, Mont. Alfred 
Deaeve, who, after studying wilh Vieuxtemps in 
Paris, held for a time the place of violinist to the 
Princess Louise He it a very young man, of pre- 
possessing and refined appearance, having the 
artistic temperament, full of enthusiasm, and evinc- 
ing more than ordinary talent and high culture. The 
concert opened with the " Kreulxer "tonata of Beet- 
hoven played by him and Mr. Sherwood. Pure 
intonation, free, broad, finished execution, great 
«W/»a and intensity of feeling, were the charac- 
teristics of his playing. Hit tone, however, cannot 
be called large Hit interpretation ia free from 
any nonaens*, or extra vaganoe of ornament . but 
tomehow the treatment of the whole Sonata trj 
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feeling, »• well »« in display of virtuoelty. There 
could be no doubt, however, of their thorough 
mastery of the composition and of their inelru- 
menu. 

Mr. Churl*. R. Adam, Bang two Bongs by Schu- 
mann : « Du blat wle «lne Blum* " and " let grollc 
Blent" (in Engliah, to which we could hardly recun- 
die ourselves) in the moat artistic style, and with 
the truest taeto and feeling. Mr. Sherwood then 
plaved a Valae Caprice ami Barcarolle by Hubin- 
•tein, and the A flat Polonaise of Chopin aa very 
f«w can play them. At this point another engage- 
ment called ua off. The remaining pieces were the 
id Presto of Mendelasohn'i violin con- 
(whicli we hare beard M. Deir'vc play ex- 
quisitely in private), a couple of aouga by Rati 
I" Abendbild " and " Immer bel Dir "), and Liul'i 
Symphonic Poem " Maxeppa," arranged for two 
piano*, played by Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 

The new Mcinnaon is an attractive lull, a good 
deal larger than the old one, and teemed to be very 
good for 



Old Bat Statu C'otasc. Here In certainly a 
remarkable programme for a popular audience, 
— a " lecture " audience — cramming the Music Hall 
in every nook and corner, and listened to attentively 
all through, with frequent outbursts of enthusiasm, 
as was the case on Thursday evening. Nov. 11. 



Wuaucl la E-fiat, Op. «, [Allegro. Vlvacs-. 

Meiidslssidiii Club, 
ktc Poem for two pianos, - After 

r Hugo) IJatt 

Mr. Slid Mn. Sbervood. 
• W.dk.," U>*r FrsascbUU). . . Webst 
(WtlU 'Cello ubugsto by Mr. Utsse). 
Mlaa ballsy. 

foe vlollu ou (ilpsy Airs. Sarasats 

Mr. Stbiillsler. 
(First >|ip*araau-e In Boston). 



pianoforte accompaniment : for in private wc have 
heard hlin do it both in this aria, and in " Why do 
the heathen rage," playing with a breadth and 
power and an intensity of accent aa if It were an 
orchestra, and at UsE same time singing with full free- 
dom and effect In fact, Mr. lie nschel is a complete 
musician as well as a singer; in whatever he does 
there is the air — not In the least assumed — of 
one who knows perfectly well what he is about; 
you feel that the moment lie sits down at ll>e piano, 
whether to accompany anotlicr or himself. Being 
warmly recalled, Herr Henschel sang, to hit own 
accompaniment, an old Italian air. Ilis second solo 
was " The two grenadiers " of Schumann, to which 
he of course, did justice. He also sang with Miss 
Bailey a Hue duet, " Cam bella," from one of Han 
dels Italian operaa, Giulio C'tmr. 

Miss Bailey sang the serious aria from />/• r'rry- 
s.-Ai.'.- very tenderly and sweetly; voice and style 
were admirable. The lU-nst l,el songs, too, charm- 
ingly original, h.-came bts well. The piano per- 
formances of Mr. and Mrs Sherwood wire must 
brilliant and effective, winning great applsusc. 
Mr. Schiiilxler by his solo-playing proved himself 
to be one of the best violinists who has crime among 
us, and Mr. Gicse more than continued the fine 
impression which he made last winter. The con- 
cert was long.it evidently pleased, yet somehow 
the Kncore Fiend was practically kept out! Tell 
how, l)h clever managera! 



Mr. 

, •nlltied "The Millar's Pretty 

a. lbs IlsclaraUou. t. The Mill. 
Mendelssohn Club. 

ro bella," (Julius Csssar) 

Miss Bailey sod Mr. lienschel. 

Plauo Solo, Grand Folnaalss In F. Mssl 

Mr. sberwood- 
h* Arrow, s. Slug Hslglio. . . <J. Hsnach*] 
Mlsa Bailey. 




Flaade from the tluartet in A minor. Op. 41. 8. 

A quartet of strings, in our vast and crowded 
Music Hall, could hardly be audible to all ears, nor 
satisfactorily so to any. Yet the two quartet selec- 
tions appeared to be listened to with close attention 
and respect by all. The old Qnintet Club is for the 
most part now the new one. Thomas Ryan alone 
remains of the old members. Mr. Frederick (iiese, 
the very young but excellent violoncellist, has been 
in the club, and in this country, but a year. The 
new violinists, Isidore Schululer and Ernst Thlele, 
besides Mr. William Schade, who plays flute and 
viola, help to make up a quartet aud a quintet 
never yet surpassed among ua, and Boston clasaical 
mualc-lovers can but feel the club's infrequent and 
short stays at home here to lie aomewhat tantalizing 
The great point was the first public appearance 
here of the famoua German-English baritone singer 
and composer, George Henschel, who is affianced 
to Mias Lillian Bailey. Hia rendering of the Han 
del aria proved him to be all that has been said of 
him. With a fine, manly, genial, Intellectual pres 
ence (for he is a thoughtful look ragman), he throws 
himself into the spirit of the author and the work ; 
and bis thoroughly trained, rich, musical voice 
(which, however, vibrates not so freely in the lower 
tones aa use could wish), hia perfect phrasing, 
breadth and dignity of style, consummate ease and 
evenness of execution I as shown particularly in the 
way be dealt with the lutig paasages of rapid 
llandrlian roulades), hia command of light and 
shade, and the pervading truth of sentiment and 
of taste, were proof enough of 

We only 

t Mr. 

aj did Dot play hi* owd 




BnsTux Cosaa-nvATOiiY or Music. An interest- 
ing matinee, under the direction of Julius Eichberg, 
look place at Wesleyan Hall, on Friday, Nov. 12. 
The principal feature of the programme was the 
opening nuiiil>er, the glorious old B-flat Trio (Op »7| 
of Beethoven, of which a high satisfactory per- 
formance was given by Messrs. Hermann P, Chelius, 
piano. Albert Van llaaltc, violin, and Wulf Fries, 
'cello. To the two younger members the effort 
was extremely creditable ; of the 'cellist, of course, 
that goes without saying. We were unable to hear 
the rest of the concert, consisting of : 
■east, "the Last Cliaai." guinea* 

Mr. Carl I'Bueger. 

0. P 11*11. in K-mtnnr Bach. 

». Nocturne In F sharp major Cao,ila, 

c. Military 

1. Trsuinsrel. 
s. Vals.lnA-«at 

Mr. Cbelnia. 
Song. " Yeoman's Wadding." . . 

i, No. e. 





Am Ircru 



Of Herlioi's /Anaaufion of AVnuf, of which Mr 
Lang gave a second performance on Friday even 
Ing, Nov. 12, we can only say, at present, that it 
was a great improvement on the first presentation 
here last spring, both as regards choruses, male and 
female, orchestra, and solo singers, and that the 
interest and fascination of the strange, weird, in 
parts extremely beautiful music grow upon one as 
he becomes more familiar with it. Mist Lillian 
Bailey sang the part of Margaret with 
sweetness and simplicity, ami with 
ncss, her voice being lovely in itself, and her style 
and execution fine. Herr Hcnxchcl* MephUtoph 
eles was a potent contribution to the life and 
power and point of the whole performance. Hit 
rendering had great dramatic force, besides being 
in every way thoroughly artistic ; a fine vein of 
true Mephistoplielian irony pervaded the whole. 
Mr. W. J Winch and Mr nay, aang in a praise- 
worthy manner also. The chorus of 200 male and 
100 female voicra had the charm of careful, critical 
selection, beautiful ensemble of tone quality, aa 
well at of precise, wclleliaded, and finely effective 
execution. 

More w* cannot say now, but may be more pre- 
pared to enter into details, and receive an abiding 
impression of the work after the third performance, 
which Mr. Lang has been prevailed upon to give 
on the 30th of this month. 

MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
N«w York, Not. ft 





idsr'B Feast," 
User Hsaachsl- 

-, Cmlnar 

Kuryanthe," Weber 

llsrv Ileus, bel. 

Symphonic puem '• Maxsppa," VHM 

It would seem as If no finer orchestral work could 
be done than that achieved by the musicians under 
Dr. lianirotcli's competent leadership. Critics hava at 
times seemed disposed to cavil at a certain 
unsoundness wlnrh in former years perhapa 1 
the effectiveness of Dr. U. 's conducting ; but in I 
days his equipx 
ful, and the inten-e vlulity of his uatur* rarely dis- 
plays itself in any more decisive way than by an occa- 
sional quick motion of the wrist Such a conductor 
ineiltai.lv inspires an orchestra, for the musicians 
know that their director Is thoroughly In sympathy 
with his work. 

Of the Brahms symphony there teems to he tittle to 
say. except that no Interpretation will tear make it an 
<i<;r«<tiMr work. No one can or will raise the least 
question as to the seriousness of lu intent or the mas- 
terly skill displayed lu Ita construction and orchestra- 
tion; but It lacks wmtthing, while it is not perfectly 
easy to sny what .hat something la. It is too ornate, 
ami too diffuse, and wholly f nils to reach even tbe faint- 
est touch of that divine simplicity which emanates 
from genius as doe* the perfnma from the flowers. 

Herr Henschel came, saw, and conquered us all: his 
stjle Is so superb, hia phraslug so broad and free, and 
his musical Intelligence so unmistakable, that h* fairly 
carried eveiything before him. and rode to the very 
apex of public favor upon a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
that almost seemed hysterical in lu intensity. Foe 
mysell, I do not especially admire the quality uf hia 
»oict% hut tastes will differ, and It suffice* to say that 
he ia a great artist, and a musician uf the broadest cub 
lure. 

The house was very full, and the present season of 
the Society's work has commenced mo 
The second concert will occur lire 4. 

The Sew York Philharmonic Club "li 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 9. -the third season of 
their charming roocertaof chamber-music. I five the 
program me: 

String tfunrtet, I 
Three pisraa ellbsr I 
Piano guartet. L-fiat, 

Who has not heard and thoroughly enjoyed that 
delicious Schubert Quartet with the lovely andante in 
O-iulnnr itheme and variational t At this tat* day 1 
ti i. i- no inteutiou of striving to strain the Eogltvh 
language In the attempt to express my admiration of 
this andante. It waa given with great delicacy and **n- 
tirarnt, as one might well expect from the com potent 
artists who form tbe club. 

Tbe '* three piccee " aerve to Illustrate a new de- 
parture on the patt of tbe club. It is the Intention of 
these gentlemen to introduce at each time sola* com- 
positions which have either been adapted or written 
for the club. On Tuesday evening on* of the piece* 
thus "arranged" was Schumann's "Warum." The 
attempt was not successful, and it la to be hoped the 
"arrangers" will in future draw a line somewhere. 
The other selections were more happy, and their fin* 
performance excited and received a hearty encore, to 
which tbe club responded with the march from the 
"Kulns of Athens"; this waa very attractive to th* 
audience, and so another recall waa Instated upon, and 
to this the response was Schumann's "Evening Song," 
which waa very well played, and certainly quite ef- 
fective In this new- shape. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills took the piano In the Keinecke Quar- 
tet, and to his credit b* it said that be played well, for 
be seems to have learned that in a quartet all of tbe 
instruments ought to have a cbanc* to be heard; in 
consequence of his new departure, the br**«y, crisp 
quartet went with a dash and brilliancy that was very 
exhilarating. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 13, th* first concert of 
th* Philharmonic Society took place, with a p 
which included the "Erolca" 
certo played by Joacffy. 

The orchestral w ork waa in the main well done, and 
the Beethoven Symphony was exceedingly well played. 
Mr Thomas's ulcus of tempo are not invariably ac- 
cording to rule or precedent, which may be regarded 
at time* aa a misfortune, and at other time* as a Mess- 
lug He gave the " Funeral March" in excellent time; 
It waa dignified, but nut "draggy"; the whole move- 
ment I* too long, every way, and ooght to be clipped 
If auy one could be audacious enough to do It 




Hon, played the 1 



In a nobl* way; be 
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ha* certainly Improved in breadth and icgpa since but 
scnson, bo lux worked nurd during the entire summer, 
ud with splendid result*. He received an enthusiastic 
■wcull, and coald hare had a second U he had to chosen. 

. F. 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Win. F- Apthorp't course of six lectures on 
the History of Music, from the days of St. Ambrose 
down to Wagner, will commence at the Lowell 
Institute next Monday evening The topics of the 
several lectures are given In the advertisement in 
the dally papers. We fear we only tantalize too 
many of our readers, for we fearn that about all the 
ticket* were at once taken up. But tl 
might be repealed elsewhere. 

Mr. Lang announces a third and last perform- 
ance of '/*« /AissnoTien of Faust, an the same grand 
scale as last Friday, for Tuesday evening, Nov :>l 
There will be the same line orchestra of over 00 
Instruments, and the same admirable chorus of MO 
male and 100 female voices. The solos w ill he »ung 
by the same artists as before with the exception of 
the part of Faust (tenor), for which Mr. Julius 
Jordan bat been engaged in the place of Mr. Winch. 
Miss Ulian Bailey will be Gretehen, Herr Heiucbel, 
Mepluttoplwlet, and Mr. C. E. Hay, Brander. 

Some of the most musical ladies of Boston, 

Cambridge, Brookline, etc., have been for some time 
organizing, in a quiet way, a complimentary concert 
to that most estimable, modest gentleman and 
artist, who has been to many years identified with 
all good musical things in our city and elsewhere, 
Mr. Wt-ir Fan*. It is to be at Horticultural Hall, 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 4, and many of the best 
artists will assist- The tickets have been mostly 
I of In prtvate without reservation of seats, 
the whole movement was kept a tecret to 
Mr. Fries himself, until within a few days. We 
shall be happy to be the medium through which a 
few more tickets may be obtained, provided they 
be bespoken early. 

— Miss Josephine C. Bates, a charming pianist, 
of New York, announces a concert for next Satur- 
day evening, at Mechanics' Hall. Messrs. Geo. L. 
Osgood and (iustav Dannreuther will assist. We 
hope that the right sort of people, and plenty of 
them, will be there to hear. 

Prof. J. K. Faine, at Harvard, Is said to be 

getting on very successfully in the composition of 
music for the chorus in the proposed performance 
of the .Vdipmt Tjmnxai of Sophocles. The mem 
ben of the chorus, who have already rehearsed the 
numbers so far finished, speak of them with admira- 
tion, as being music altogether fit and noble. 

This, from the papers of Thursday, speaks 

for itself. We only wish it understood thai it Is 
; of our doings, and sprang from no direct or 
i suggestion, or least hint on our part. We 
copy it mainly in older that our friends and readers 
In other places may know what has been brewing 
in the birth-place of tills Journal of Music. 



T. H. Jxxas. 

Sam l ll Jaxxjsnx 

O. P. Krxo. 
M. w. l.oxoriixow. 
B. ,t. Lamo. 
S. w, Laxokaiu. 
H. K Ouvxa. 



B. £ Woni.rr. 
Has ST U'Aaa. 

t. »U„ K „. 

rc. 



Cam. 

johm r. pitkais, rwwum. 

A. Park en Ilauwya, TVrasurvi 
F. H. I'smxawoon, St*r*iar$. 



.. -r .» . „ ., Bostox, Nov. 1«, ISM. 

7b Co* Hon. J. P. Putnam, Chairman, etc.: 
" Gentlemen,— Your kind and courteous offer touches 
nve deeply, and demands litter answer than 1 know 
how to make. Such a recognition- -entirely spouiane- 
ou», unexpected, and undreamed of, on my'own |*ri— 
of my poor persistent labors to convince others of the 
beauty and the holiness of the art which I have always 
loved, and always shall love, comes upon me as an sx- 
niil.lt* .urprise, After many period, of nilsgliliig. 
many fears that the old tree had pro.cd fruitless aft?; 
vlL this come* to revive hope and motive, and give me 
as it were, the sense of n new life — at all cveuU to en- 
courage me to attempt tit further and (let us hope) 
better work. I am suie I uiidereUnd you. gentlemen 
» hat rou would honot In me is simply the high pur- 
pose, the bonretv and the consistent perseverance of 
my course; to this, and hi notulug more, can I lav 
claim. When mv wi.ik began, music was esteemed at 
its true worth by very' lew among us; I simply preached 
■he faith that was In me. Now we are almost a musi- 
cal people; those who come forward now leo.ni music 
as it should he learned, learn to speak of it with koowl- 
edge (the knowledge that comes of practice), and will 
readily outstrip me. What more could 1 desire? To a 
committee so largely representative of the best ele- 
ments of the musical profession, of the beet and wisest 
friends of music, as well as of the honored names of 
dear old Boston, and for the proffered concert, which, 
in such hands ■ tore to be a noble one, I can never be 
loo grateful. But let me come to the point at once 
and simply say, that I most thankful" 
plimcut you offer. 1 am 
)ours. 

Tli* date of the concert has been fixed for Thurs- 
day afternoon, Dec- a, at the Boston Music Hall. 
Many of our best solo singers and pianists, 
Mr. Zerrahn, and the orchestra, have kindly 
their services. 

Sioxliia*. Mas*. Miss Lizzie Strange, assisted 
by Miss Fannie Kellogg and Messrs. John Orthand 
Wulf Fries, gave a concert in the Town Hall here 
Nov. 15, with the folio wing programme: 
1-tAjio Duo. a. M«_. : li. Heroiqne, 
"llltalra 



Miss strange sod Mr. Ovth. 



Tsra hnanr Testimonial. The following corres- 
pondence hat just tieen exchanged. 

Hustt*', Nov. 13, ISM. 

"Mr. John K. Dwiyht ; — 

Dear Sir, — A number of your friends who remem- 
ber jour long and faithful services in behalf of the 
cause of music, and who are deeply grateful that it has 
been permitted to you to accomplish so much iu elevat- 
ing the standard of public performances and in refin- 
ing the public taste, have determined to offer joo a 
testimonial concert, tu be given on a fitting wale, early 
lu tbe coming month, at the Boston Mimic Hall. They 
respectfully ask your acceptance of tbe compliment, 
with tlieir united good-will and affection, and with 
best wishes for your continued health and usefulness 



*. March, 

Piano and Vlolontwlm, - Trust Morseaux, Op. 

Mr. Pries and Mr. Orth. 
Song, Air VarlS 

Miss Kelhieg. 
Piano Solo, lym Adlsua. FsatatsM . . . 

Miss Strange. 

Plsno and Violoncello Airs baskyrs PtstU 

S*mg, «. I.ehn delne Wang inuseii 

It. Slumber song Wagner 

PIaiki Soles), o- Arls transcribed bj Jteetfy . . Psrvolese 
6. Norwegian Cradle Song . . . , KJerull 
Miss Strang*. 
Violoncello, a. Nocturne, Op. M .... 

». Gavotte, Op. ■ . . . , 
IN Bravura .... 
Miss Strange.. 

What are the J to do" 

MISS KalLwx 
Piano Solo. -Hungarian Rhapsody. No. U 




(Signed I 
H. E. . 



your 

Ai l Mi, sr. 



W. p. Am 
I B. Baxxkb. 

F. P. HACOS. 
W. P. BLAXX. 

J. BaApi-aa, 
A. P. Baowxa. 
O. B. Cmcxaiuso. 
E. B. Ciaaizxr. 

C. P. C t RTts. 
OLIVE* DtTBOX. 
£. S. DoDOZ. 
Lu C. Ktaox. 
.Ji-i.il « K:, UMBO. 
Al'OCSTVtS ¥ !.»,.,. 

John Pisa a. 
Annum W. Four*. 

lit UiofSsox. 



Cam. Pni arxa. 
tlzouox L> i.svoivod. 
H, W. Pkekkixu. 

JoHX P. Pl'YXAM. 

J. C. I>. l'AKxaa. 

KliaST l'ZXABMf. 

Cuaxlcs C Pzaaixs. 

Johx K. Paixe. 
Lk Uasox RrtABLL. 

AKTMI It RCKO. 

Haxav M. Itooxxs. 

S, B. N. MM - mora. 

W. H. SHexwoon. 
Jamxs steams 
A. J. 0, sownox. 
S. L. I woRxoiait. 
P. H. LxIiKKWooll. 
R. C. Wai 



New YottB. The ■ tecood thought " about Dudley 
Buck's comic opera reads as follows in tbe .S«n ! " It 
is a little curious that while the opera has several vsrv 
ludicroas tituatlous, it is not on the whole a very funny 
and scarcely an amusing work. It awakens Interest, 
but not laughter. Mr. Croffut seems to have had an 
excellent perception of humorous situation, but has 
not been able to carry this humor into his dialogue, 
which at often commonplace, sometimes coarse (not 
meaning indelicate, but rough), seldom clever, and 
never witty or humorous. Nor has Mr. Buck created 
any humorous music such as Sullivan so often pro- 
duced to match Gilbert's words. That probably is not 
tbe beat of his talent. He Is a man unquestionably of 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint, an excellent har- 
monist, and of serious and at time* of poetic fancy, 
but lightness and brightness and sparkle are not the 
directions In which be excels, so far as thai work is an 
indication. Then, too, Mr. Buck's music lacks ekarao- 
ter and variety. It is built too much on trite and hack- 
neysd forms, ud he has missed his opportunities for 
picturesque local coloring. Having a chorus of sol- 
diers, he has failed to produce any military music. 
Having Indians, he has no suggestion of the barbaric, 
except in the opening chorus, and much might have 
been done that was novel la this direction. Having 
Mormons, he gives no inkling la his music of their 
canting ways. For these reasons the music is 



of^tb* variety given to It by 



for the atost decided express ion of 
the audiences at various parte of the 
performance. These merits, being solid, and not mere- 
tricious ones, will be tbe more appreciated at Use work 
is more frequent!) heard, and there Is everv reaton to 
btliove that it will nod great favor In the extended 
tour throughout the country to which It is destined." 

The new tenor who share* with Campanlnl the 

leading roles in Mapteton't Italian opera, made a very 
good success la "Lucia." Says the Times, "Judged 
by our standard*, he cannot be called a great singer. 
He hat much in his favor, however. His voice Is 
expressive and musical. He knows how to use it Judi- 
ciously, and he ha* the reqalslte power to make It 
effective Moreover, he has been well schooled, and 
ha* the smooth Italian style which the operatic stage 
demand*, in the ' Che me f rena,' neither he nor M me. 
Gender was a* effective a* was In be expected, but in 
the finale of the opera, Slguor Bavrlll deserved even 
more applause than was bestowed upon nlm, though 
he was more than once recalled. He delivered tbe 
two arias of this well-known scene with tbe taste of a 
musician. He was listened u> by the crowded audi- 
ence attentively and critloallv, and his future appear- 
aacee will be watched with Interest," 

Cixoxxati. The Musical Festival Association, The- 
odore Thomas, director, has issued the following cir- 
cular: "The fifth festival of the Cincinnati Musk-al 
Festival Association will be held in Cincinnati, In May 
1H82, and in pursuance of the policy adopted by it in 
i: in with .« !;...! fetus!, the a*... :t:„.i. , IT.-r, 
a prize of S1.000 for the most meritorious composition 
for chorus and orchestra, to be performed on that 
occasion. Competition shall be open to all citizens of 
tbe 1 nlted Slates, Irrespective of place of birth. The 
following distinguished authorities have kindle con- 
tented to act as Judges, in conjunction with Theodore 
Thomas, namely — Herr Kapellmeister, Carl Relnecke, 
I/elptlg, and Monsieur CajulUe Saint-Saenz, Paris. 
Works offered for competition in Qtl not occujiv toons 
than one hour In performance. A frail score and planu 
score, accompanied by a sealed letter, must be placed 
in tbe hands of the committee on or before Sept 1, 
1881, and should be addressed to 'Committee on Prtti 
Composition. Musical Festival Association. Cincinnati. 
Ohio.' Tbe score* submitted of the successful com- 
position shall belong to the association." 

WXU* CoLLtaa, Attnoaa, N. Y. Here t • 
of programmes of concert* given at this 
of which Mr. Max Hutu it the mutual 
i tli* lUth and SOtti of October. The 
on both occasion* were : Mia* Elizabeth 
Crunyn, soprano, (who sang to pleasantly here in 
Boston in the Symphony Concerts), Mr. Guitar 
Dannreuther, violin, and Mitt Nellie M. Taylor, 
Mr. Wm. Fiulti, and Mr. Max Fiulti, pianist*. The 
tint concert was in the name of a collet* aoclely, 
- The Caslalia." Thc*c were the selections i 

1. lTetuds, | rrora Suite for Violin aad llano. 

1TO "*Mts*rs. I 

2. Art*, "Ah. ■ 



Miss Cronyn. 

, o. Romance, op, 2S, No. 3 , 
e. Nocturne, Op. 11, No. I 




'■• Songs: n. Stsrn* iult den goldnec, ) 
». Aek wsnn kh dock sin 1 
e. Cm Mltvemaeht . , , 
MlatCronya. 




Miss Taylor. 
T. Greeting to the Woods ...... 

(With .killn rtUamto.) 
MlesCronyn: 
«. Sonata for Piano and Violin. Up. t . 

The second programme (for tbe Lhirtyeevrnth 
concert of Well* College) ha* at the top the motto 
placed by Mendelssohn over the stag* of the 
Gewandhaus : At* seeero est rem at oosifiasi, and la 
as follow* i 

L Bonata for Piano and Violin, C-Mlaor, Op. 9*^ No. 1 
William Piuul a 




Miss Cronrn. 
Musical, up. 7, No. 2 . 

air. Max 'mini. 

«. Sonata la A-maJor 

Mr. IManrsutbar. 
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LONDON. 

BUck in th« midnight lies the city rut. 
Its dim horison from toy window high 
I see, that in beneath a miaty iky 
Red with the light a million lamp-Are* caat 
Up from the humming itreeta. And now at tail 
With lessening roar the weary wheel* go by ; 
At laat sleep drowna the din and revelry. 
Now wake* the solemn visionary 1'aat, 
Peopled with spirits of the mighty dead, 

» are I-ondon - » glory and her shame, 
ra, poets, heroes, martyr* — dealhle** lire* 
blazoned in the chronicles of fame. 
"I'h i* Loglorioui Present reili ir» dwarfish head; 
ideal life alone surriTes ] 

C. F. Craxch, in Tie A swriVoa. 
Jnly*.l«o. 

SCHUMANN ON STRINGED QUARTETS 
(183»).< 

SIXTH QUARTET MORN I NO. 
(Continued from pag* US.) 

Ltow ra Sr. Lrmx. First (Irand Quints* for two V to- 
lls*, l»» Violas, and VIoKibMllo, K flat msj(.r — Oj.ua .1*. 

L. CnaavaiMi. Quart** fur two Violin*. Viola, and 
Violoncello. No. 2 la C-ma)or. 

Judging from his Mil ic, I imagine the first- 
named composer to be an emigrant, one who 
has left his own country either voluntarily or 
of necessity, has chosen a new fatherland, 
and adopted its speech and customs. Ilia 
quintet is a mixture of French and German 
hlood, not without resemblance to Meyerbeer's 
music ; Meyerbeer, we know, borrows from ev- 
ery European nation for his works of art, and 
it is impossible to »ay what he may yet bring 
back with him when he undertakes a journey 
(similar to Spontini'scompoaition-tour through 
England), among the Bushmen, for his own 
inspiration to new creations, and to inspire 
others with these. However, I praise mv 
mother tongue, when spoken with purity, for 
its resonance, power, and capability of ex- 
pression ; but I cannot blame an emigrant 
like St. Lubin, because he is not yet perfectly 
master of it ; I, on the contrary, respect his 
endeavors. This quintet does not leave a 
completely elevating impression behjnd it; 
we are drawn hither and thither, without 
gaining a firm foothold. The most striking 
point is its lack of original invention j what, 
ever in it is most deeply touching seems to 
me borrowed, or else suggests a model ; and 
where the composer gives us his own ideas, 
he does so in a vague and general way. Thus 
the beginning is, at bottom, that of Mozart's 
G-minor symphony ; the first theme of the 
last movement is a Rossinian idea from 
''Tell " ; the second has a Beethoven thought 
from the A-major symphony at its founda- 
tion. I cannot point to the source of the 



1 From Munc omd Musnciami. 

T KOBIKT SCUL'KAXX. 



*My» Mil f YVV WWH 



i but it is not remarkable. In the 
adagio, I first had a clear idea how far the 
composer can go; here, where the lord of 
provision and treasure first generally reveals 
his inward life, things looked sadly dull. On 
the other hand, the quintet betrays an easy 
and rapid pen, much feeling of form and ac- 
quaintance with harmony. Still, after listen- 
ing to it, I longed to cry out, " Music, music, 
give me music ! " 

We turned to the next piece in a very 
chilly mood ; but we were scarcely encircled 
by Cherubim's handiwork ere wo forgot the 
preceding. This second quartet seems to me 
to have been written long before the first one 
in the same collection, and perhaps even be- 
fore the symphony, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, pleased so little on its first performance 
in Vienna, that Cherubini refused to publish 
it, and afterwards transformed it into a quar- 
tet. And thus a double failure has arisen ; 
for if the music, as a symphony, sounded too 
much like a quartet, the quartet is too sym- 
phonic. I am opposed to all such remould- 
ing ; it seems to me an offence against the 
divine first inspiration. I recognize in its 
simplicity (which quality distinguishes Cher- 
ubim's older compositions from his later ones), 
its earlier origin. To be sure, if the master 
himself should enter and say, "You err, 
friend; these quartets were written at the 
same period, and originally nothing but quar- 
tets," I should be defeated. Therefore my 
remarks must only be accepted as suppositions 
and suggestions to further thought in others. 
On the whole, this work is raised sufficiently 
above the level of contemporary publications, 
above all that Paris has lately sent us ; and 
it would be impossible for anything of the 
kind to be produced by any writer who bad 
not earnestly studied, thought, and written 
for a long series of consecutive years. Some 
dry passages worked out by the understand- 
ing alone are to bo fouud here, as in most of 
Cherubim's works, but also much that is in- 
teresting, — contrapuntal refinement, an imi- 
tation; something that gives matter for 
thought. The scherzo and the last move- 
ment contain the greatest amount of swing 
aud masterly life. The adagio has a highly 
original A-minor character, something Pro- 
vencal and romance-like ; 
themselves more and mor 
ing. The close is of that kind in which one 
prepares to listen again, while yet knowing 
that the end is near. In the first movement, 
we meet with reminiscences of Beethoven's 
B-flal major symphony, an imitation between 
violin and viola, like the one in that sym- 
phony between fagotto and clarinet ; and at 
the principal retrogression in the middle, we 
have the same figure as that at the same 
place in the same Beethoven symphony. But 
these movement* differ so greatly in character 
that the resemblances will strike few person*. 

Towards the close of this morning of music, 
we set to work at a manuscript quartet that 
had been sent to us. The at first serious 
faces gradually acquired an ironical expres- 
sion, until all began to titter uncontrollably, 
while all the players' bows appeared to dance 
up and down. A Goliath among the 



at us from this 
have really no advice to offer its 
who certainly has scored his 
to his powers ; but we heartily thank 
the good-humor of which he was the 
our assembly. 




its charms reveal 
on frequent hear- 



I'KJZE QCAKTET, — BY JULIUS BCHAPLER. 

Here is truly German ill-luck ' royal mis- 
fortune ! One invents a prize quartet, one 
writes it down, one print* the score, — and, 
lo ! even on the title-page there is an error of 
the press in the very name of the composer ! 
This stands Schabler in the place of Schap- 
ler. However, it doe* not injure the work 
itself. We must first praise the judge who 
found out that this was more than a merely 
good, and, according to form and grammati- 
cal law, a correct composition, and then the 
judged, who has given us mure than a merely 
good work. The mere choice of a quartet 
form by those who offered the prize was a 
good one. Kind, because the form being in 
itself noble, leads us to attribute consider- 
able cultivation beforehand to the combatants, 
and secondly, because that form seemed to 
have come to a full stop. Who does not 
know Haydn's, Mozart's, Beethoven's quar- 
tets, and who dare throw a stoue at them? 
Though it is an indisputable proof of the 
indestructible vitality of those creations, that, 
after the lapse of half a century, they still 
delight all hearts, it U no good sign for the 
recent artistic generation, that in so long a 
period of time nothing to be compared to 
these has been since created. Onslow alone 
found an echo, and after him Mendelssohn, 
whose aristocratico-poctic nature was especi- 
ally fitted to this musical form ; while in 
Beethoven's later quartet*, beyond and out- 
side all these, treasures may be found which 
the world scarcely yet knows, and amid which 
we may mine for years to come. 

We Germans are, therefore, not poor in 
but very few among us have known 
the existing capital. We 
praise the Mannheim Musi- 
cal Society for bestirring themselves on the 
subject, and rejoice, since the idea has brought 
forth fruit. Judgment* regarding Schapler's 
quartet vary much ; but they agree in con- 
sidering it a* something out of the common, 
something that is not to be understood at the 
first glance. 

Those who are acquainted with Beetho- 
ven's later works will express themselves 
differently. This romantic hnmor has pro- 
duced its effect on the young artist, and as he 
is himself a remarkable player and connois- 
seur of the instruments for which he wrote, be 
was safe ou one side, at least, from utter 
failure or extravagance. No one can deny 
that the quartet display*, above all things, 
aspiration towards fine form. This is seen, 
pure and firm, in the first movement, and, in 
the second, in the humoristic and in no way 
distorted relations. But the outlines of the 
{ adagio are paler. The laat movement, how- 
ever, corresponds, up to the somewhat hasty 
retrogression, to the first one, in sharp cut 
and regularity. Thus the form of this quar- 
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mcaoiDg. Here, we feel at once, we are ad- 
I by a very different man from the ordi- 
of men. The judgment of a Philis- 
all thing*; he call* everything 
that he doe* not understand romantic, and 
only sees encouraging symptoms of a return- 
ing pig-tail epoch in what is clear to bis 
understanding. Therefore we rejoice in the 
prize quartet judgment, that it was able to 
recognize a new and a novelty-promising 
artist, and that, in spite of the somewhat 
tempestuous character of the composition, it 
was not measured by school-master rule. 

Unfortunately I have not heard it per- 
formed. But it spoke sympathetically to me. 
and I found no dark passage in it. I could 
not give the preference to any one number ; 
each seemed inwardly related to the other. 
Iu character may be described in a few word* : 
A somewhat pensively elegiac mood rises 
through tranquil gravity, and then humorous- 
neas, to a bold, energetic desire for action. 
Music already posse**?* a composition contain- 
ing a similar progression of feeling, and that in 
no less a work than Bectbovcn'B A-minor quar- 
tet. A mind of no ordinary cast expresses this 
again here in it* own way, and it is well worth 
while to become familiar with this manner. 
We hail the work as a thoughtful, original 
one, and we direct the attention of German 
quartet societies to it. But it* composer must 
not stand still ; he must give us still further 
proof of that mood of active power in which 
"To win the prize in the 
it stand still and reflect," 
he has given out as his own motto; and there 
are yet other and loftier contests, Good for- 
tune has already been friendly to hira for 
once ; let him understand and make use of 
His success. Flohkstak. 



STIUNO QUAJiTKIS. 

H. ftlucMBAcn. " F1<Uma from Llls," la s crcls of 
• for Two Violins, VloU, sad Vtaioswsllv. First 




Two of the above quartets wore spoken of 
as manuscript*, by us, some time ago. We 
hailed them both, each in a different manner, 
as the first great result of talented aspiration, 
and signalized the former as original and po- 
, while the lively and picturesque charac- 
itics of the young Hollander awakened 
no leas sympathy within us. 

Since that time both of these young artists 
have industriously continued their labors ; 
one is well known, his name has speedily at- 
tained publicity, as he is director of a concert 
society. The position of the other is some- 
what more difficult ; what care* the world for 
the poet's study, unless it ia to be found in 
the exposed facade of a palace ? And, there- 
fore, only this one of his compositions has 
, hi* first, a cycle of quar- 



and prefaces with mottoes from Goethe's 
" Faust- 
It is probable that many of our readers 
will feel anxious to examine the first work of 
the young man who has often spoken to them 
in our paper, and who must be at least partly 
known to them through many boldly an- 
jinious. The highest thing* will 



be expected from him ; he will be measured 
according to the standard by which he judged 
others. And those who start with this deter- 
mination will find much to object to in him. 
But if we are able to judge separately the 
critical and the creative artist within him, we 
shall not be able to deny him the sympathy 
that every character that endeavors to hew 
out its own path merits to the utmost. He 
care* not lo flatter or fascinate ; his very I 
mottoes frankly speak out his meaning : " No 
dog would care to live longer so," and, " I 
greet thee, thou single phial, whom I take 
down reverentially, honoring human art and 
intellect in thee." Yet let no one draw back 
from his music as from something inimical to 
humanity or existence, and let no one dive too 
deeply into it, in tint endeavor to discover 
whether or not it reflect. Faust's discourse, 
word for word. If wt are not mistaken, the 
mottoes were added when the composition 
was finished. The composer probably found 
in them something generally allied to his 
already expressed mood of mind; and indeed, 
! they only really suit the character of the first 
movement ; the others, though sufficiently 
serious, exhibit lea* wildly melancholy phys- 
iognomies, and hold fast to the recognized 
characteristic!* of such movement*. 

The composer certainly spoke from his 
heart ; a lively impulse of inventiveness may 
be unmistakably discerned in every 
of his quartet*. Compared to the 
aims of other young composer*, hi*, at least, 
posses* a character that demands respect, if 
there i* not even something Bublime iu them. 
We see everywhere that ho is determined to 
be called a poet, and that he, therefore, tries 
to withdraw from mere stereotyped form ; 
Beethoven's last quartets apj>ear to him as 
the beginning of a new poetic era, and he 
desires to continue this ; Haydn and Mozart 
lie too far behind him. He has much in com- 
mon with Berlioz ; bold desire to create, a 
preference for grand forms, a poetical disposi- 
tion, an inclination to despise what is anti- 
quated, and, like Berlioz, he also received the 
early education of a physician, aud only 
wholly devoted himself to music at the age 
of twenty. Thi* last circumstance is worth 
remark. He who begins to study his occupa- 
tion early becomes sooner master of it, and 
I youth alone is favorable to the development I 
of certain mechanical power*. But our young 
artist docs not seem to have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of an early and correct guidance. 
To be sure, he has devoted other powers to 
the service of the Muses, and a many-sided 
cultivation such as is not always found among 
his caste. Ho is woll versed in the history 
and poetry of many lands, and he takes a 
lively interest in the struggle of to-day. .It 
is, therefore, not surprising that a youth so 
" in the knowledge of other thing*, 
not exactly begin at the A B C of mu- 
sic, when he wishes to discourse and poetize 
freely. Many things succeed in the first fresh 
start; here and there, however, the faulty 
schooling of the musician betrays itself, and 
disturbs us with a feeling snch as that caused 
by errors of orthography in a letter that is. 

Tat 



pov 



wo must confess that we have experienced 
the same feeling sometimes in the case of 
Berlioz. We do not care to cite every sepa- 
rate pa**age in the quartets In which any 
musician will the still unfinished 

artist. The thoroughly German character of 
the whole work stands far above its execu- 
tion. There is thought and truth in these 
pictures from life, aud perha|>* those yet to 
come, which are to complete the cycle, will 
display that mastery yet lacking. In the 
meanwhile, we assure him that we love the 
aspirations of youth, and BeelhoVen, who 
struggled even with his last breath, is to u* 
a noble example of human grandeur ; but in 
the fruit-gardens of Mozart and Haydn, sUnd 
heavily-laden trees that we cannot easily 
overlook, unless we deny ourselve*. to our 
own injury, as elevated an enjoyment as may 
be vainly sought elsewhere in the world, and 
to which, after useless searching* and wan- 
derings, many return, — but, ala* ! too late, 
with frozen heart* that can enjoy no longer, 
and with trembling hands that have lost the 
er of construction. 
The other young artist named above has 
looked far deeper into those fruit-gardens ; 
we see that he is happy in hi* vocation of mu- 
sician ; above all, he demands music, fine 
tones ; lie broods over no Faustian by-fancies. 
Already, in a description of one of his over- 
tures, we gave an idea of the style of hi* 
talent and of his promising disposition ; we 
scarcely know what further to add to what 
we said then. A* a quartettist he displays 
uncommon talents ; ho comprehend* the real 
character of this form, he endeavors to sus- 
tain every part independently, and these wind 
and cross each other in an interesting man- 
ner ; but a sort of symphonic fury overcomes 
him here and there, as if he were trying to 
force the modest four beyond their natural 
limits into orchestral effect*. The quartet 
No. 2 wa* composed first, and is written in 
A-flnt major, a key hitherto almost unused in 
the quartet; and it has iu difficulties. In 
form and succession of movement*, it endeav- 
or* to follow the older master* a* models. 
Cheerfulness and enjoyment of life predomi- 
nate iu iu character, which is only clouded 
here and there by exhibition* of a more 
thoughtful earnestness. 

Iu melodic treatment display* no decidedly 
original sUmp ; a few lively outbreaks remind 
us of Mendelssohn. The pure construction 
of the periods, and their often artistic involu- 
tions, are throughout praiseworthy. The 
entire work, if well studied and performed, 
can only produce a favorable impression. 
The second quartet, in I>minor, creates a 
still more agreeable one. Both seem to have 
been written at the same period, or in 
diate succession, and the 
resemblances ; but the c 
easily and cleverly in the second — to which 
result the easier key no doubt contributed. 
The first movement rushes hastily by ; it 
break* off too suddenly, too much a* if the 
composer had at once lust pleasure in hi* 
work. In the adagio he rises to a more joy- 
ful elevation of mind. The third and fourth 
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Mozart's In " Don Juan ; " bul m fresh a 
rein of inventiveness runs through the whole 
piece, notwithstanding, as is only possible in 
youth ; and certain little harmonic surprises 
it quite peculiarly attractive The 
moves gaily, spite of the minor key, 
and the bolder iu performance, the greater 
will be iu effect. The last movement begins, 
for note, like the last of the 
symphony. Did this escape the 
r» observation? If not, why did 
be allow it to remain ? But soon an orig- 
inal idea dances out, 'cello and viola he- 
gin to beckou, and the merry aport goes 
bravely on. The knot grows more and more 
intricate, and threatens to become entangled. 
The whole finally resolves itself well enough, 
closing in clear major, somewhat bombasti- 
cally, but not so much so as to make us ungry 
the composer. We must highly reconv 
the endeavors of this young artist to 
the world's favorable opinion. The truly 
vital part of a work cannot be pointed out 
in words ; therefore, those who would know 
it, must themselves play and listen. Let the 
composer show himself soon again od ft 
ground where it is not easy to And footing ; 
above all outward success, he must value that 
inward gain, which every exercise of power 
in difficulties bears within itself, and the 
consequence of which is certain to prove ben- 
eficial to the artist in every other labor. 



The development of the ballet and of the opera 
having been concurrent, and dance-pieces having 
formed Important constituents of the opera itself, 
it was natural that the dramatic prelude should 
includo similar features, and no incongruity was 
thereby involved, either In the overdue or the 
serious opera which it heralded, since the dance- 
music of the period was generally of a stately, 
even solemn kind. In style, Uie dramatic over- 
ture of the class now referred to, like the stage- 
music which it preceded, and indeed all the secular 
compositions of the time, had little, if any, dis- 
tinguishing characteristic to mark the difference 
between the secular and sacred styles. Music 
had been fostered and raised Into the importance 
of an art by the Church, to whose service it had 
long been almost exclusively applied, and it re- 
tained a strung and pervading tinge of 
foi 



inn during nearly a century of its earliest 
stion to secular purposes, even to those of 



dramatic expression. 



ABOUT OVERTURES. 1 

Overture (Fr. Omtrturt, Ital. Overturn), i, t., 
Opening. This term was originally applied to the 
instrumental prelude to an opera, its first Impor- 
tant development being due to Lulli, as exempli- 
fied in his series of French operas and ballet*, 
IS 71 to 1686. The earlier Italian 
generally preceded by a brief and 
j introduction for Instruments, usually called 

term 
the 

of all forms of orchestral music; the 
having been always more properly (as it 
soon became solely) applied to pieces for keyed In- 
struments. Montoverde's opera, " Orfoo " ( 1 6011), 
commences with a short prelude, of nine bars, 
termed "Toccato," to be played three times 
through ; being, in fact, little more than a mere 
preliminary flourish of instruments. Such small 
beginnings became afterwards somewhat ampli- 




fied, both by Ital 
only very slight i 
com posit inn pre 
before the time < 
inventor in this 



inn and French composers ; but 
ndications of the Overture, as a 
perly so-called, are apparent 
>f Lulli, who justly ranks as an 
res|iect. He fixed the form of 



the dramatic prelude, the overtures to his operas 
having not only served as models to composers for 
nearly a century, but having also been themselves 
f used in Italy and Germany as preludes 
by other masters. Not only did our 

form and 

1 by Lulli, and by his 
genius gave the utmost development and musical 
interest attainable in an imitation of what was so 
entirely conventional. The form of the Overture 
of Lulli' < time consisted of a slow Introduction, 
generally repeated, and followed by an Allegro in 



As rejrards the overture, then, Handel perfected 
the form first developed by Lulli, but cannot be 
considered as an inventor and grand originator, 
such as he appears in his sublime sacred choral 
writing. 

Hitherto, as we have said, the dramatic over- 
ture had no special relevance to the character and 
sentiment of the work which it preceded. The 
first step in this direction was taken by Gluck, 
who was for some time contemporaneous with 
Handel. It was he who first perceived, or at 
least realised, the importance of rendering the 
overture to a dramatic work analogous in style to 
the character of the music which is to follow. In 
the dedication of his Atctite, he refers to this 
among his other reforms in stage composition. 
The French score of Akettt includes, besides the 
invariable string quartet, flutes, oboes, a clari- 
net, and three trombones. Even Gluck, however, 
did not always identify the overture with the 
opera to which it belonged, so thoroughly as was 
afterwards done by including a 
in anticipation of the 
he certainly 

as a writer has well said, a 
be— "something analogous to the work itself, so 
that We may feel its want as a desire not else- 
where to be gratified." Hit overtures to Alcaic 
and Ipkige'nie en Tauride run continuously into 
the first scene of the opera, and the latter is per- 
haps the most remarkable instance up to that time 
of special identification with the stage music which 
it heralds, Inasmuch as it is a distinct foreshadow- 
ing of the opening storm scene of the opera into 
which the prelude is merged. Perhaps the finest 
{ the dramatic overture of the period. 

hi-stral composition, is that 
lythigf'nie en Aulide. 
The influence of Gluck on Mozart is clearly to 
be traced in Mozart's first important opera, Mo- 
menta (1781), the overture to which, both in 
beauty and power, is far in advance of any pre- 
vious work of the kind; but, beyond a general 
nobility of style, it has no special dramatic char- 
acter that inevitably associates it with the opera 
itself, though it is incorporated therewith by iu 
continuance into the opening scene. In hi. next 
work, Die Em/Urung nut dem Serail (1782), 



specimen 
viewed as a distinct or 
of Gluck to his opera 



by the short incidental Andante movement, antici- 
patory (in the minor key) of Belmont's aria, BSsT 
toll ic* dich rfenit $ehen. In the overture to his 
.Voae di Figaro (1786), he originally contem- 
plated a similar interruption of the Allegro by a 



the fugurd style, and occasionally included a , short, slow movement — an intention afterwards 



movement in one of the many dance-forms of the 
period, sometimes two pieces of this description. 



happily abandoned. This overture 
creation, that can only be sufficient! 



eritabU 
iated 



by. 



parison of its brilliant outburst of genial 
vivacity with the vapid 



the comie operas of the day. In the overture to 
bit Dan Giomnni (1787), we have a distinct iden- 
tification with the opera by the use, in the intro- 
ductory Andante, of some of the wondrous music 
introducing the entry of the statue in the hut 
scene. The solemn initial chords for trombones, 
and the fugal Allegro of the overture to Die 
Zauberfl&te may be supposed to be suggestive of 
the religious element of the libretto, and this may 
be considered as the composer's masterpiece of 
its kind. Since Mozart's lime, the overture has 
adopted the same general principles of form 
which govern the first movement of a Symphony 
or Sonata, without the repetition of the first sec- 
tion. 

Reverting to the French school, we find a char- 
acteristic overture of MeTiul's, to his opera. La 
Chant du Jtvne Henri (1797), the prelude to 
which alone has survived. In this, however, as 
in French music generally of that date (and oven 
earlier), the influence of Haydn is distinctly ap- 
parent. His symphonies and quartets had met 
with immediate acceptance in Paris — one of the 
former, indeed, entitled La Ckaue, having been 
composed seventeen years before Mebul's opera. 
Cberubini, altliough Italian by birth, belongs to 
France ; for all his great works were produced 
at Paris, and roost of his life was passed there. 
This composer must be specially mentioned as 
having been one of the first to depart from the 
pattern of the overture as fixed by Mozart. 
Cberubini, Indeed, marks the transition point 
between the regular symmetry of the style of 
Mozart, and the coming disturbance of form 
effected by Beethoven. In the dramatic effect 
gained by the gradual and 
both he and Mebul teem 
of Rossini's favorite resources. This is specially 
observable in Use overture to his opera, Anacreon 
(180S). Another feature is the abandonment of 
the Moiartian rule of giving the i 
(or episode) first in the dominant, i 
in the original key, as in the symphonies, quartets 
and sonatas of the period. 

The next step in the development of the over- 
ture was taken by Beethoven, who began by fol- 
lowing the model left by Mozart, and carrying it 
to iu highest development, as In the overture to 
the ballet of Frometheut (1800). In his other 
dramatic overtures, including those to Von Col- 
lin's Coriotan (1807), and to Goethe's Egmont 
(1810), the great composer fully asserts his inde- 
pendence of form and precedent. But he had 
done so still earlier, in the overture known as 
■ A'o. S," of the four which he wrote for his opera 
Fidelia. In this wonderful prelude (composed in 
1806), Beethoven has apparently reached the 
highest possible point of dramatic expression, by 
fores hadowing the sublime heroism of Leonora's 
devoted affection for her husband, and indicating, 
as he does, the various phases of her grief at his 
disappearance, her search for hiWhis re«ueby 

ultimate reunion and happiness. Here the stereo- 
typed form of overture entirely disappears; the 
commencing scale passage, in descending octaves, 
suggesting the utterance of a wail of despairing 
grief, leads to the exquisite phrases of the Adagio 
of Florettan't scene In the dungeon, fallowed by 
the passionate Allegro which Indicates the heroic 
purpose of Leonora, This movement, including 
the spirit-stirring trumpet-call that proclaims the 
rescue of the imprisoned husband, and the whole 
winding up with a grandly exultant burst of joy, 
these leading features, and the grand develop- 
ment of the whole, constitute a dramatic prelude 
that is still unapproached. In No. 1 of these- 
Fidelie overtures (composed 1807) he hat gone 
still further in the use of themes from the opera 
itself, and has employed a phrase which occurs in 
estan's Allegro, to the words An angel Lto 
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While in th* 



work just described, 



in majesty and elevation of style, the 
palm, at Ui romanticism and that powerful c 
ment of dramatic effect, "ln-al color," mint be 
awarded to Wclier. Xo subjects could well 1* 
more distinct than those of the Spanish drama 
Prmoxa (1820); the wild forest legend of North 
Germany, Thr Ereisihutz (I8il); the chivnlric 
subject of die honk of Kurgan*' (1*4*); and 
U»c bright Orientalism uf (Huron (]«2«). The 
overture* to these are too familiar to need specific 
reference ; nor in it necessary to point out how 
rividly each is impressed with the cliarartrr and 
> of the opera to which it belong*. In each 



Weber ha* i 



tin 



ticipat 

music while he ha» adhered to 
model in the regular recurrence of 
the principal subject and the episode. Hi, admi- 
rable uk of the orchestra U specially evidenced 
in the Freiichut; overture, in which the tremo- 
' strings, the hi of the chalu- 
i of the clarinet, and the employment of the 
■ fail to raise thrilling impressions of 
the aupernatural. The incorporation of portions 
of the opera in the overture is so skilfully effected 
by Weber that tlwrc is no impression of patchi- 
ness, or want of spontaneous creation, an in the 
case of aotne otlier totnpoim- Auber, for in- 
stance, and Rossini (excepting the latter 's Tell), 
whose overtures are too often like potpourri* of 
the leading themes of the opera*, lno««ly strung 
together. Intrinsically charming and brilllantlv 
scored, but seldom, if ever, especially dramatic. 
Most eiusical readers will remember Schubert's 
clever travestie of the last-named composer, in 
the Overture in Ike Italian Style, written off-band 
by the former in 1817, during the rage for Ros- 
sini's music in Vienna. 

Berlioz left two overtures to his opera of Ben- 
CtilM, one bearing the name of the drama, 
the other called the ( amm al Eomain, and usuallv 
played as an cntracte. The themes of both arc 
derived more or less from the opera itself. Both 
are extraordinarily forcible and effective, abound- 
ing with the gorgeous instrumentation and bizarre 
treatment which arc associated with tbe name of 
Berlioz. 

Since Weber, there has been no such fine ex- 
aple of the operatic overtorc, suggestive of, and 



identified with the subsequent dramatic action, as 
that to Wagner's Tartnkauser, in which, as in 
Weber's overtures, movement* from the opera 
itself are amalgamated into a consistent whole, 
set off with every artifice of contrast and with 
the most splendid orchestration. A noticeable 
novelty in the construction of the operatic over- 
ture is to be found in Meyerbeer's incorporation 
of the choral Are Maria into his overture to 
[hnorah (i> Pardon tie Ploermet). 

la some of tbe modern operas, Italian and 
French (even of the grand and heroh: class) the 
is heralded merely by a trite and meagre 
. of little more value or significance 
infonia of the earliest musical 
drama. Considering the extended development 
of modern operas, the absence of an overture of 
proportionate importance or (if a mere introduc- 
tory prelude) one of such beauty and significance 
as that to Wagner's Lohengrin, is a serious defect, 
and may generally he construed into an evidence 
of tha composer's indolence, or of his want of 
power as an instrumental writer. Recurring to 
the comparison of a preface to an operatic over- 
ture, it may be said of the latter, as an author 
has well said of tie former, that " it should invite 
by its beauty, as an elegant porch announces the 
splendor of the interior." 

The development of the uratorio overture (as 



already implied) followed that of the operatic 
overture. Among prominent specimens of the 
former are those to the first and second parts of 
Spohr's Imsi Judgment (the latter of which is en- 
titled .Sym/iaony) ; and the still finer overtures to 
Mendelssohn's St. Paid aud Elijah, this last pre- 
senting the specialty of being placed after the 
iccitative passage with which the work really 
opens. Mr. Macfarren's overtures to his ora- 
torios of John the BMbf, The Returrectior, 
Joftph, are all carefully designed to prepare the 
hearer for the work which follows by employing 
themes from the oratorio Itself, by introducing 
special features, as the Shofar-ltorn in Join th* 
BaptUt, or by general character and local color, 
as in Jateph. Tbe introduction to Haydn's Crea- 
tion, a piece of " programme music," illustrative of 
Ckau*, is a prelude not answering to the condi- 
tions of an overture properly so-called, as does 
that of Uie same composer's Season*, which, how- 
ever, is rather a cantata than an oratorio. 

[Conclusion In nsat number.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
fEotrcs Triusstji, Harvard University has 
decided, it seems, in emulation of Oxford, to enact 
an ancient Greek tragedy, and las chosen Sopho- 
cles's (EJifnu Tjrmmu for the occasion, which will 
be some time during the present academic year. 
Those having charge of the work — they are said 
to be signally competent — expect to rxcel in conn 
pletenrss of detail the production of Jtahylus'i 
Ayimemnon at Oxford last spring. They have 
already unified the score for the first chorus, and 
the parts have been assigned. The choruses will 
all be sung, and the dance to accompany them may 
also be attempted. A play by Sophocles may be 
the best choice uf Creek tragedy that could be 
made, for lis writings are almost universally re- 
garded as the perfection of die Attic drama, lie 
has been called the high priest of humanity. He 
made tragic poetry an actual reflex of die mind 
heart, aud showed the moral sigsancance of 
ction. His works are declared to be a 
happy medium between the indefinite and •ombre 
supcrnaturalism of ,F.achylu* and the too familiar 
scenes and frequent bomhast of Kuripidrs. Antigone 
or Eleetra might be better adapted, or less un 
adapted, to modern representation than tEdi/wi 
Tgratmni, which is, however, ranked by many critics 
as the finest of his seven extant tragedies. Ala 
classic performance, the rendering of the play will 
be curious and interesting to scholars; but as a 
drama, in any modern sense, it will be well nigh 
grotesque, It would lie amusing if tic author 
could lie present at tie Harvard representation. 
Ho is reputed to have been one of tic most ami- 
able and contented of mortals. But lie would, we 
query, be greatly irritated to find that he could not, 
as we venture to say he could not. understand a 
single word of his own immortal composition. The 
late Professor C, C. Fclton, considered the best 
Greek scholar in this country, with few equals any. 
where, paid a visit the latter part of his life to 
Athena, and was unable, as he said himself, to make 
any body comprehend the simplest Greek phrase. 
Although Romaic is quite different from the old 
Greek, it U founded on that, and it might be sup- 
posed there would be enough in common between 
the two to make the latter some w I <u intelligible to 
the ears of contemporaneous Grecians. But there 
is not, apparently. There is no rational doubt, if 
Demosthenes were now extant, that ho would not 
understand a syllable of Creek. is taught anywhere 
at present, any more readily than be would under- 
stand Choctaw or Tammany English.— .V«sr Fori 
Timet. 



1807, Dr. Hanslick's remarks are a* follows : 
" Richard Wagner's work on the score of I/Jiigenia 
in Atdie "contributed not a little to the genuine suc- 
cess of the opera. The revision shows the land of 
a master, both In the change made and in what was 
allowed to remain unaltered. We perceive a con- 
servative appreciation of what was characteristic 
In the past, and a lucid perception of modern re- 
quirements. We know that many voices, anil among 
them voices of sufficient prominence to arrest our 
t continually protesting against the 
of important works. Their protest 
would he just if It concerned an historical concert 
or a performance before antiquarians. But it is a 
different matter when the real purpose is to intro- 
duce Gluck's muaic with happy effect upon a modern 
public. In this case an Intelligent and modest re- 
vision is not only permissible, but even necessary. 
Of course, critics cut a better figure when thry cry 
out against the slightest alteration, and lament the 
sacrifice of a note as an irretrievable loss. Bnt the 
practical musician who leads a Gluck opera to 
victory, with the sacrifice of a few external proper- 
ties, does more for Cluck than the purists who 
watch its failure from their classic heights. Wag- 
ner lad to work in a good many directions. In the 
first place we owe him a new 'translation of the 
French libretto, and, as regards the I 
restoration of proper form and i 
disappeared in the usual 
Then he strengtliened the Instrumentation where 
it was too aparse and monotonous for modem hear- 
ing. IftAiorma in Anli* needed this strengthening in 
particular, fur in it Gluck avoided the trombones 
which we have heard so effectively in OrpArua and 
.dfecsris / ' 



Gu ca sun Waoxk*. In the chapter devoted 
to Gluck in his Stoderne Oper, Eduard Hansllck 
speaks of Richard Wagner's additions to the score 
of Iphigenia in Atdit. The critlciam is very favor- 
able, and the good opinion expressed gains emphasis 
from the fact that Hansllck is one of Wagner s 
most bitter opponents. The article was written 
a performance of /phigenia in Vienna during 



Wat.i.Kst.ar College. A contributor to the 
Adrerliwer, writes: 

So much has been written and said of Wellesley 
College, its praises have been so often repeated, 
that nothing new can he added; atill the impression 
made by auch an institution is always deep and 
fresh. More than (hue hundred girla, more than 
thirty profesaora and teachers, all busy as bees ; it 
is a little world in itself, and so advantageously 
placed, where, in a sense, there is only Nature and 
Wellesley College ; and yet so near an active 
centre of intellectual life and growth as to be able 
to profit by all the advantages thus afforded. There 
are already many works of art, both in the halls of 
tie college and in the art gallery; nearly SO.OOO 
books in the library; a fine building nearly ready 
for occupation, to be entirely devoted to muaic, and 
built with special reference to its use, such as 
deafened walls and floors and double door* to the 
thirty-right rooms for lessons and practice, and a 
hall for concerts and choral instruction. Courses 
of five years' study in music and art have been 
added to the other courses laid out at the opening 
of the institution, ami the scientific courses are 
equally comprehensive as well as the advantagea 
for laboratory work. The new " Stone hall " will 
be ready for use in September, 1881, and will 
provide for a new class of stuitcnt*. that is, those 
who are already teachers and desire advanced 
studies. Mini has been accomplished at Wellesley 
In the few years of its existence, and, since pro- 
gress seen is to be its capital principal, and it has 
many friends ready to aid its realizations, one 
can safely say that as yet " tint half lias not been 
told." C. K. C. 



In EaHnraT. During a performance of Fidelia at 
the Town Theatre of Mavence, Herr Mann, die lead- 
ing haritoor of the company, was about, in the charac- 
ter of tbe wicked Don Plzarro. to undergo the penaltv 
of his evil deeds, tha stage bn 
to ennfinen 



should be led away to confinement by two guards at a 
alga from tbe minister of State. Tbe brace of supers 
told off for this duty were private soldiers, belonging 
to an artillery regiment In garrison at Mayenca— two 
sturdy Brandeuburgera, drilled and disciplined to a 
nicety. A* tber took up tbe position assigned to tbsm 
no either side of Plzarro, previous to marching him off 
tbe stage, tbe ebnrist entrusted with tbe part of officer 
commanding the escort, whispered to them, "Remem- 

Obedient to orders, they led Pizarro away to lis < 
lng-room, where he I 
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costume for private clothe*, ami, opening his door, was 
About to go home to supper a* usual, when, to his 
amareinent. he found his passage barred by a couple 
of crossed h.ilt*nJs. Indignant!) Inquiring of the In- 
flexible supers facing htm with outstretched weapons 
what they meant by interfering with his movement*, 
h« received the stolid rep!) that Ihey h»d strict orders 
to guard him closely as a State prisoner, and that 
h* must not attempt to leave his room Home time 
elapsed before the accidental arrival on the spot of the 
stage manager, whose authority they were induced 
with difficult) lo recognize, lliially resulted In Mr. 
Maun'\ ew.'tiicipatioll frem restraint. 

Wanxrit's Km l'\m-Hi i.T, The title, Relitjiun 
tn\4 Art, i« a pure miinunrr. Tlierc i* in it little or 
nothing about art, and still leas about religion; the 
brochure hctDg devoted nlm"<>t cxelusivclv to the re- 
ligion of the stomach and the art of eating. Here 
Wagner was, It seems, shocked during the Bayrenth 
performance by the hunger of the andienee. Thosw 
who were present will nut easily forget the fights for 
food, and llerr Wagner seems to be very murh dis- 
gusted that bis faithful followers cannot subsist en- 
tirely upon his music A bold advertisement follows 
of the projected prsiduction of Partijal In IKS' when 
Herr Wagner hopes his audience wilt reuotiuce meat, 
and be. content with ' higher food." Hut Is to say, 
vegetables Pages of his pnmphlet are tilted with 
fierce Invectives against Unwe who eat •' Ibe corpses of 
murdered beast*." with assertion! that to flesh eating | 
may ba attributed the degeneration of humanity, and 
with commands to the faithful to henceforward subsist 
on aauer kraut and potatoes. All tnt* sound, like 
satire, and it U hoped, almost beyond hope, that the 
whole thing is a hoax. If not, it is lamentable to eee 
a great Intellect In its decay, and the perpetration of a 
folly which will excite pity in the minds of both foes 
L — LvniiuH /Vyuro. 
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same joyous, brilliant and enthusiastic character 
with all the melodies entrusted to Roxana; while 
those siing by Cuzzoni in the part of the unfav- 
ored but magnanimous rival, Isaura, are in the 
mournful and pathetic tone more native to the 
singer's voice- Miss Bailer gave the recitative 
with fine accent and phrasing, and sang the 
florid, rapturous Haudelian allegro in a most 
pure, clear, finished style, entirely unaffected and 
refined, with a voice of rare delicacy and sweet- 
ness, such as wins its way even without great 
strength and volume. The orcliestral parts had 
been carefully arranged by Mr. Henschel frum 
the score of Handel. 

Tlie Seventh Symphony of Beethoven rose like 
"the monarch of mountain." in the middle of 
the programme — though its heights are any- 
thing hut snowy; for it is full of warmth and 
happiness almost divine ; the very heavei 
to open in the Trio of the Scheno. The 
ing was remarkably fine, and it was heard with 
such delight and satisfaction, such a sense of 
blissful rest in perfect harmony, that ono could 
almost pray that it might keep on forever. The 
performance showed that the orchestra has been 
kept in nice ami careful drill of late, alike credit- 
able to Mr. Zcrrahn am] Mr. Listemann. 

The Symphony was followed by three of those 
hs'iiutiful arrangements (one hundred or more) 
which Beethoven made, for Thomson, of old Scotch 
and Irish |Kij)ular melodies, with accompaniments 
for piano, violin and 'cello. Beethoven's genius 
shines in tliese gem-like, characteristic settings as 
clearly as in all his works; the short prelude, 



' Tas Youth of UStBinSSi 1 * (Symphonic 



*»ng, preserve and heighten its 
make it a litlle art-work, wh 



the spirit of the 



CONCERTS. 
Harvard MrstcAt. Association. The six- 
teenth season of Symphony Concerts opened 
auspiciously on Thuriday afternoon, Nov. 2. 
The Music Hall looked unusually populous and 
cheerful for a first concert ; programme and |>er- 
fortnaooe were excellent, and satisfaction could 
be read in almost every face. 

First came Cherubini's noble overture to The 
Water Carrier, with its grave and stately Intro- 
duction and ponderous downward gravitation of 
the basses, followed by that spirited aDd brilliant 
allegro in which the violins are used so finely, 
and very finely were they played. It was a capi- 
tal interpretation. 

Tlien came a soprano recitative and aria (never 
beard here before) from Handel's Italian opera 
Altaandro, sung by Miss Lillian Bailey. This 
was composed in 172fi, and "drew very 
ay s Colman. Two famous prime donne, 
sre employed in it, and 
with equal favor, giving 
solos suited to their voices, 
and once at least letting the two sirens warble a 
duet. Faustina, in the character of the captive 
l'rincess Roxana, who captured her conqueror's 
heart in turn, has always a bright and joyous 
rdle to sing. Crysander says; "When she re- 
ceives her liberty from Alexander, she answers 
him with a melody which flutter* awav on the 
air like a bird escaped from its cage. But a song- 
bird escaped from its cage commonly comes back 
soon ; it loves its prison and its master more than 
freedom. The melody swings itself aloft, flutter- 
ing this way and that way, and then sinks back 
to the low tone wilh which it started ; out of love 
to it* roaster the song-bird makes its way back 
to ita little golden cage." This, however, is not 
the aria which Miss Bailey sang for us, though 
what she did sing (Rec. " Ne' trofei d" Ales- 
Aria: '• Lusinghe piii care") i. of the. 
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Xpohr-SchMiav. 

Mlas CHirtruds Fraaklla. 

a. Mel«*lle. " Satsr)*ii ton's Kdodag 

for String Orchestra by SveniaMn. 

a. Miniature Marvli Tscbattowskl 

Valae-Capriee Ant. RabtasUta 

Adapted f"« t 



it a litlle art-work, while it still remains a 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker played the piano 
part, and Mrs. Listemann and Fries the violin 
and 'cello, and all went nicely, supplying the 
right background to Miss Bailey's simple, charm- 
ing and expressive singing. Two of the songs 
were Scotch (" The lovely bus of Inverness " and 
" Faitbfu' Johnie.")' Between them came the 
Irish melody I " Sad and luckless was the Season," 
in which might easily he recognized an older, if 
not the original, form of 11 The last Rose of Sum- 
mer," In a smaller room, of course, these things 
would have been more appreciable. 

The one instrumental novelty of the programme, 
closing the concert, was Schumann's overture to 
Shakespeare's Julius Catar, Op. 128, composed 
in 1801. Though in a dramatic sense not satisfy- 
ing the expectations prompted by its title, and by 
no means so marked and marvellous a creation as 
his Manfred and Cenoceca overtures, it is yet 
Three dramalic clc- 
in ita subject matter. First 
a strong, imperative proclamation by brass instru- 
ments, with wide intervals, suggestive enough of 
threatening universal empire; then, occupying 
most of the middle part, half-suppressed murmurs 
and misgivings, anxious fears and consultations, 
( violins and soft wood instruments) and then a 
strong victorious finale. Rut one listens in vain 
for any intimation of the fall of Cesar ; ami the 
finale, if it means the momentary victory and 
hopo of Freedom, is ton slightly different in char- 
acter from the threatening theme of the begin- 
ning. A certain sense of incompleteness remains 
when the work is over. But it is interesting, and 
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lay evening, Nov. 19.— 

/vsrturs, " I* Carnaral Roe 

■ Bella ma ftamma, addlo." 

Miss Oertrade frank tin. 
i panto's " Dtvuta I 
Parti. 
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Here is another sort of programme. Of the 
concert one may say in a word: the manner | per- 
formance) excellent, the matter extremely and mo- 
notonously modem. In all these brilliant and sur- 
prising pieces — not without contrasts either, and 
not without moments of oppressive sombreness and 
dullness — was there a single movement of which 
one could say, as we have said above of the Sev- 
enth Symphony, or as Faust says when he at last 
tastes perfect satisfaction and would fain arrest the 
fleeting moment : "Ah! still delay, thou art so 
fair! " Is there anything tliat transports the listen- 
er into a state of heavenly bliss which he would 
fain prolong forever 1 And is not that the test of 
real, inspired, perfect music I What is so fatigu- 
ing, so confusing, as an unbroken series of surprises 
dauling brilliancies.|unhcard of strange effects ! 
When you have heard them through, nothing abides 
with you ; there is no unity of total impression, no 
rounding to a period of vital, soulful, sweet repose. 
Here have been all these waves of sound, a vast 
wilderness thereof, foaming and tossing about you, 
and still they foam and toss in the jaded brain ; but 
what has it all given you that you rest upon, what 
that you can love and fondly call back like the 
impression of a lovely person > These men, these 
modem Boanerges of the tone-art, all ie«m striving 
to do something mure wonderful and strange than 
ever yet was done, not something intrinsically love- 
ly and ideal, which it looks hardly possible to do 
as well as has been done. The result is, that after 
you have heard a few programmes of this sort, 
alike, till there is more of the real 
sense of novelty and ideality in the smallest, slen- 
derest symphony or quartet of old Father Haydn. 
Nevertheless we will tliank Mr. listemann and 
Mr. Thomas, and many more, for making as so 
eery familiar with this sort of thing, that we shall 
return to the sincere old masters with an altogether 
fresh and umnisgiving feeling of l' 

The Roman Carnival Overture of 1 
of the two he wrote fur his opera lienv, 
— certainly contains remarkable things; some 
charming, some surprising, and shows his mastery 
of instrumentation perhaps as well as anything. 
It is one of the new works, which we shall be 
glad of an opportunity to hear again, when we 
trust we shall understand It better. 

Liszt's " Inferno " it infernal. What has music 
to do with such a theme ■ How, but by almost 
ceasing to lie music, can it paint such a picture and 
suggest such lborrors- Granting that there is an 
appalling grandeur in the tones he has used for the 
inscription over the gate of Hell, and that he seised 
noon the episode of Franceses di Rimini for a few 
strains of tender fcnelody 
ter of the work is harsh, i 
Whether even the pursuit of 
reconcile us to hearing this again, is i 
dare promise. 

The Olc Bull melody was a graceful tribute to his 
memory. The Miniature March by Tschaikowsky, 
for the soft wind instruments without bassoon, and 
strings also without basses, was a very pretty, dainty , 
musical-box affair, fanciful and clever, and charm- 
ingly rendered. The orchestration of Rubinstein's 
Valae-Caprice, Urn, was highly effective. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin made a very good impres- 
sion by Iter singing of the Mozart Aria. Having 
beard her hitherto mostly in bright, florid music in 
the upper range, we were surprised at the volume 

was more nearly at her beat in the three German 
songs, which she sang with much expression, and in 
a true and simple way. 
We are giad to see that the next Philharmonic pro- 
(Friday of this week) Is not all new school, 
Pastoral Symphony. 
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of the length of mat- Uox'egreat dramatic legend, "La Ilninuxtlun deFaunt,' 
up forthia oamber of the Journal, robe us of will be brought out, under Mr. Tbonua'a 
room for oar review of concert*. A long list an Friday evening, Jan. 2Hth, and repented 



of 

Of I 



(this tiro, moment Temple); 
it; the second Harvard Syinph. 



Cluti; 




afternoon, the. 21X1 
tralncM chorus, and 



A full orchestra, a large and well 
nenl soloists will take part 



Symphony; third Phil- 



Thi» awning the moat loyal part of 
I will par iu tribute of respect and lore 
to the man and artirt, Wpl» Fata*, for nearly two 
generation! associated with all good things in onr mu- 
slca! experience. The concert is at Horticultural Hall. 
Mr. Fries will plar a violoncello Concerto by Sveudseu. 
The Chenibinl goartel In E-ftat xnd the great Schu- 
mans Quintet for plane and strings, form other feature* 
of the programme. 

For the coraplimentaiT concert to Mr John 8, 

Dwlght, to take place Id Music Hall on Thuradav after- 
noon of next week, the following artk 




following artiata hare gener- 
ously volunteered : Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, Mias Fanny 
Kellogg, Mlas Lillian Bailey, Mias Fannio Louise 
Barnes, Mlsa Gertrude Franklin, Mrs. J. H Wait, M ... 
Edith AbalL Mm. J. W. Wee ton. MUa Loci* Homer, 
Mies Ita Welsh. Mrs Jconie M Noyes, Misa May Brv- 
ant, Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. 
Char lea R. Haydeq, Mr. John F. Winch, Mr. T. Adam- 
owakL Mr. Charlee H Mona, Mrs. W. IL Sherwood, 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker, Mr. W. H. Sherwood. Mr. Ernst 
Pe.rabo, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. J. A. 
Preston, and the orchestra of the Harvard symphnsiv 
concerts, Mr. Rem hard Listeman, leader, Mr. CarJ 
Zerrahn, conductor. The programme will be as follows: 

I. Fifth symphony la C-osmor Beethoven 

J. Twenty third Asha. rF*raale chorus.. . . .*-hut>»rt 
" 1 by Mr George L 

j c o. l 'i*s"rk»*"A rZZTmfi 

A. Preston, 
r piano sail ..rehestr*. . Sen annum 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 

6. (Juartet, from " rW.lta." Be.Uioreri 

Ab.lt, Mr. 
\ Winch. 

9 H 

The Third Harvard Symphony Concert will take 

place Dec 16. with this programme: Overture to 
"Alcesle " (flrtrt time), Vluck ; Violin Coocerto, No. 1, 
Id G-tnlrvor, Mm AriicA (played by Mr. Timothle 
d'Adamowiki); Bymphonie Faulartiq it* (second timel, 
Btrttoi; Uyorello'i Aria from •• Duo Giovanni"; 
"Madamina, 11 Catalog o. • etc , Motart (Mr. Clarence 
E. May); Overture to " La Clement* di Tito,' 
Prat. PaUM'a Spring Symphony, previously 
is postponed to a later concert, owing to the notj-arrival 
of the score and parts, widen are being printed in 
Germany. 

la the fourth concert. January 0, Mr. George Hen- 
scbel will aluf two Arias with orchestra, neither of 
which has been heard here before. One la from Han- 
del's Italian Open, tfirde j the other is Lysl art's Scena 
and Aria Iron Weber's RaryanUu : •• Woberg ich 
ralch." Perhaps, too, he will give some songs with his 
own accompaniment. 

The Hamlet and Harden Society announces a 

series of four performaucee for Ita sixty-sixth season, 
as follow*: Sunday, Dec. as, " Messiah" ; Sunday, Jan. 
», Moxart s ••RexroJen.,-' Brat lime Id twenty-three 
years, and Beethoven's " Mount of Olives," Aral time 
In twenty-esven yean; Good Friday, Bach's " Paeelou 
Music," according to St Matthew ; and Easter Sunday, 
Mendelssohn's "St. Paul" The soloists engaged fur 
the first performance an Mrs. H. M. Koowies " 
A ..... Draedil, Mr. W. C. Tower, and Mr. George 
chel. Mr. Henschel will also sing the part of Jeans in 
the "PbssUiii Music." For the other performances 
the following solo engagements have been made: Mies 
Ita Wefecl., Mr, Jennie M. Noyes, Mr. C. R. Adatne, 
Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. J. F. Winch, and Mr. C. E. Hav 
The orchestra will consist of sixty performers, under 
the dlrectoo of Mr. C Zerrahn, with Mr. Lang at law 



In this latter connection MIh Fanny Kellogg, Mr. W, 
C. Tower, the terror, and Mr. George Hen*-li*l hnv« 



EMMA OF NEVADA. 



[Our genial ' 
ven'r b4ogrs.pl 
locate. c«a 1. 



Diarist " of a former generation — Beetho- 
■r — having returned to hat Consulate at 
•rd there what would seem to be a young 
Amencui ilervter, au-i srtle* i t u. H.iirtnfllr abo-at 
her.] * ~ " 

It happened on this wUe : 

He was a middle-aged gentleman of pleasing ad- 
dress, wbo entered ; evidently at first sight an Ameri- 
can, which hit card confirmed— '• W. W. Wixon, 
Physician and Surgeon .Austin, Nevada." Hia com- 
panion, a sweet, intelligent girl of some nineteen 
years, had upon Are card " Emma Nevada." We 
adjourned to the other room, cluttted a few minutes, 
and then it carne out She was his daughter, and, 
under the assumed name of her State, waa to sing 
next cxeiiing, October 2d, Iter second appearance in 
any theatre, in the part of " Amina" In £aSon»ameWov 
and they came to invite me to be present. 

I had never heard of Ktnitit Nevada; had not 
even noticed the placards announcing the new oper- 
atic season at tlie l'olytheaina ; nor even seen any 
not ice uf her one anpearance in London. To tell the 
candid truth, I had no overwhelming deaira to see 
and hear a young American girl attempt the florid 
music of Bellini's hackneyed old sentimental opera 
but of course I could And no honest excuse fur no 
attending — I went 

"Evviva, evviva, Amina!" etc.. etc, from the 
chorus ; (he scene between Lisa and Alexia, etc. ; and 
now she cornea from the mill, with her _ 
(stage) mother — Just the sweetest, simplest, lor*, 
blest Swiss girl that you can imagine, not particu 
larly hand tome, but with a moat expressive fa. 
lighted up by inch glorious eyes 1 She greets her 
" drar companions " assembled to do honor to her 
wedding day; recites her tenderness and love for 
the "dear, loving mother;" aud coming forward, 
begins the well-known fee* ;»r s» ,„■,„„. Not 
strong voice; but such purity of tone ; such perfect 
Intonation ; such soul ; at the close such a staccato, 
such a shake, such a portamento — the most hack 
neyed old theatregoers were instantly made captive 
You know how I hate the wiggle-voiced women 
Judge then the satisfaction of once more I tearing » 
long-drawn tone without a waver from beginning to 
end; the most perfect crescendo and 
of a high note ; at the close a gliding down of the 
voice to tbe final ehake, as exquiaitely executed as 
by a skilful violinist on hia instrument 

I have had the pleasure of seeing much of her 
during the month she has spent here, in which she 
has sung thirteen times, nine or ten 



the rest as Lucia In the Bride «/ Ummer- 
have found her utterly free from all 



Mr. Henatbel will give probably four sung re- 

dials hen In January, with Mlas Lillian Bailey, Mr. 
Charles R. Hay den, and a pianist 

Mr. A. P. Peck lute completed 

with Mr. Theodore Thomas for the projected senas of 
cm-art. at static Hall in January, and the sale of sea 
SOB tickets will at once be opened. Mr. Thomas wUl 
bring his unrltalled orchestra from New York, aud 
tiiar* will be fosir concert*-- three Id the evening and 
one matinee. The concert, January 34th ( Monday ) will 
be of an old-time popular character. Tbe second coo- 
celt I Wedusenav evening I will include a part, if nut 
tbe whole, of a aymphouy, together with popular se- 
lections. At both these concerts Herr Rafael Jose fly, 
the distinguished pianist, wiU assist aa soloist. Ber- 



ates/. I 

" stagy neat," just as simple, unaffected, bright, In. 
(elligrnt, well-educated and lovable aa any one of 
the sweet girls who made my day at Wellestey 
College last Summer so pleasant — nay, aa Susan 
herself — If you don't know Susan, I wish yon did. 

Dr. Wixon, a native of the State of New York, 
an alumnus of Michigan University, settled In Cali- 
fornia, where his daughter was born, and removed 
thence to Austin, Nevada, where hia home now is. 
^ Kmuia was educated at Mill* Seminary, Oakland, 
CaL From Iter earliest childhood she gave promise 
of the artist, which sbe bat become, singing and 
carolling all lite day long like a bob-o'-link or canarr. 
She Is all music. So after leaving school, nothing 
would do. but site am* come to Europe and study 
*omc three years since a l»r. Eberl (or. 



some such name) of Berlin, went to the United 
States to seek a certain number of young ladies to 
come over with him en /wiuron, aa they aay here, he 
to supply them with all tilings necessary, masters 
included, at a certain sum per annum. He returned 

Jng one. The 
and her passengers 
the large to a 
smaller boat to be landed. Eberl. who bad been 



cabin, sat down, and died I And here were those 
young American girls in Hamburg, with small fundi, 
or none at command, unknown and friendless. How' 
the rest fared I do not know , but Mias Emma made 
her way to Berlin- There she was assured that, if 
singing was ber object, she roust push on to Vienna 
and become a pupil of Marcheal.t So she wrote 
home for money, and away to Vienna Luckily, a 
pupil had just finished her course, and Emma took 
her place, not only with Marches!, but in tbe excel- 
lent family where the former pupil had lived. Two 
and a half years she remained there, learning to 
chat German like a native, and to ling like an angel, 
(I never heard an angel myself; but I uke it for 
granted other people have, considering how often 
they use this comparison)- I now learn from friends, 
that she long stood at the head of her f ellow-pupiU ; 
one of them told a lady of my acquaintance, whom 
•he met at a watering-place, that by far the moat 
excellent and promising vocalist of them all waa a 
young American girl. And now she la before the 
public, and the question will soon be decided, if not 
already, whether that promise will be kept. 

Our local Italian paper* praiae with true Italian 
extravagance ; and but one voice lias failed to give 
her the credit, that, with very few exceptions, if 
any except him. all admit to be her due. Do yo» 
remember Patrick Henry's defence of Venahla 
against John Hook ! Variable had taken two steer* 
from Hook for the use of the American army at 
the Siege of Yorktown, in 1781. After the surrender 
of Cornwallla and the return of tbe country to ita 
normal condition, Hook sued Von able for trespass. 
" But, hark," said Henry. In bis speech, " what note* 
o^liacord are those, which disturb the general joy 

Hook, hoarsely brawling through 
ip;" Beef, beef, beef I " So here 
amid the general satisfaction and delight, which our 
young American songstress awakened, we hare the 
Smelfungus of the 7V.es/ir Ztilauf, "disturbing the 
general Joy" by his "damning with faint praiae." 

One comfort. In liearing this sweet girl execute 
the most daring flights, is the security you feel that 
there is no danger of failure. All is done eo easily, 
with so little effort, that you simply admire and 
enjoy. Who fear* that a canary bird will attempt 
too much • 

Heller — he has been these twenty year* mask 
director in our Schiller Verein— is a superb vio- 
linist — was in his younger year* a member of the 
in the Court opera at Vienna, and baa 
heard no end of the greatest operatic singers — well. 
Heller said to me, coming out of the theatre, the 
other night, that he never heard the "Ah non 
Blunge" (at the endof the SoaaaasWa), "given with 
, uch execution , Jenny Llnd herself had not equalled 

This Emma — "energetic," " industrious." in old 
German, says the dictionary — does the most daring 
Think of a young linger like her s 



with 

veasel cast anchor in tbe 



and giving It aa true and pore as the first flute can 
execute it, dropping finally aa gracefully as tbe aky- 
lark an octave or so to a long and perfect trill, 
before striking into the Anal chord. 

Madames A, B, C, and all the rest of them down 
to X, Y, Z, so far a* I hare heard them for forty 
years past, always at the end of a series of roulades, 
where the grand ehake or trill comes in, brace them- 
es up, stand as rigid as a statue, draw a long 
breath, and, in short, make aU thoae preparations, 
which say to lire audience as plainly as the French- 
man's words : "Now, you sail see, vat you sail see " 
and when tbe difficult part is accomplished, the 
mutual admiration society holds a session — the 
audience admires the trill ; the triller admires the 
applause, and —tbe devil la to pay. 

Thai Is not Emma of Nevada's way. Yon remem- 
ber the roulade duet between voice and flute in the 
craxy scene at the end of iMeia ofi Lammtrm—rt 
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She wu sot satisfied witb it. to the ki to 
discarded all but the first four ban, and compowd 
on* (or herself, of scale* and staccatos, of nun and | 
trills, and the Lord knowt what all, wbkli the 
flutist told me wa» even very difficult for him to 
play — but all at graceful a* it ia difficult, and end- 
ing with an Immune ahake. Now, wliat did wis 
craxy girl do t The voice and flute had ended their 
competition (the voice the victor) and the full, firm 
ahake, u effortless apparently a* the simple n •train, 
was about half llirougli, when (he suddenly started 
and ran off the stage, the shake continuing just aa 
perfect all the way . and as she disappeared behind 
lite scene*, the left us a final not* away up some- 
where in the clouds- I'm blessed If I know bow 
high it was 

She has a staccato polka (written for Iter), with 
orchestral accompaninwiA, that she sang one night 
between acts. It 1* graceful and pretty, though lu 
object, of course, is to show her immense execution. 
She forgot to take breath in due time, and for once, 
the final sky high note failed her. Tike poor girl 
was sadly mortified: but I " Laughed coaaumedly," 
and told hrr 1 was delighted to find, that the bare 
possibility did exist of her not doing everything 
without some painstaking. 

On her last evening — {WwaWt — the 2d act 
waa omitted, and she sang the grand air in Linda, 
and th* duet (of the billet-doux) of Rosins and 
Figaro in Mussina's Bsrfnerc. We had beard her 
before only in the two operas named above ; and 
i of her comic acting in this 
by surprise, Sh* was just as 
easy and natural now, in ber splendid Spanish cos- 
tume, " duelling " with Figaro, as she had been 
half an hour before, In her simple' village dress, and 
in an opera already performed so many time*. All 
now desire to bear her In a comic pari. 

In these days of wiggle — of th* everlasting trem- 
olo of voices ruined by Verdi and Wagner - what 
I, after all enjoy most in this sweet girl's singing, 
are ber pure, sustained notes, aa superior to those 
of th* Out* or violin, a* th* human voice made by 
God la to the sounds of instruments made by man s 
hands. When I hear one, I incontinently parody 
Or. Watts, and mentally about, 

Tkfrr la a tone of pure delight ! 
Above, I called bef lovable. I was on the stage 
one evening through the performance and saw for 
myself, how her winning, kindly ways, her treat- 
ment of all a* also human being* and n 
vanu of the prima donna, bad won a feeling 
thing warmer than respect foe her talents and 
acquirement*, from those who were employe! with 
bar. She tells m« that ber stag* mother In Son- 
namliutn — she la tbe wife of oar excellent first flutist 

— when they are on the scene together unemployed, 
chat* with ber and caresses her as if all was real. 
(By th* way, I wish you could bear ber chatting 
German with this one and Italian with that, just as 
with m* English). At ber last appearance, on 
Monday evening, (Nov. 1), In tbe dosing scene, 
where this good woman and artist comes from 
the mill and entreats tbe villagers not to disturb 
by their load tinging, her poor An. ins, who has at 
last sank into slumber and a momentary oblivion 
of ber sorrow, site gave ber recitative in such 
touching tones, that all the audience felt them. 
Next day, when she called at tbe hotel to bid the 
Wlxone farewell, she fairly broke down and cried. 

On Wednesday morning they departed for Bol- 
ogna, where Emma is to sing in the t'uriUuu. 

To sum up i she is the greatest singer, of krr years, 
I ever beard — Adelina Patti I have not heard — 
not the greatest voice, though it will develop and 
strengthen ; at present its tone* are flute and oboe- 
like, though tweeter, and of a penetrating quality : 
so that, as you distinguish the fine tone of a ere- 
mona violin above and through the crash of an 
orchestra, you can hear ber final tone in alt, above 
all the tumult of chorus and orchestra in the con- 
certed pieces. 

Happily, ber father it an experienced physician, 
and fully understaml* the neceasity of ftttima Unit 

— of the batten slowly — and hat therefore refused, 
since here, a call for her to the imperial opera in 

Hence, I do not fear for her the fat* of 
nfcrtof tbe hut thirty 



years, who, for present applause, and for sake of 
gain, have taken engagements In the great opera- 
bouses, have screamed away their voices in Verdi 
and Wagner, and sunk in a very few years irre- 
trievably into the populous limbs of wiggle-voiced 
women. 

Her repertoire already, if 1 understood hrr aright, 
comprise* twenty-three Italian and four German 
parts in opera. 

Here the reader breaks in 

"But, my dear old Diarist, you have been de- 
scribing a phenomenon, in superlatives." 

Diarist. — " Well, yes; considering her youth — 
I jutt have." A W. T. 

* 

MUSICAL CURRESPOXDEXCK. 

Nsw You, Nov. 1». The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society began its season on Saturday evening, Nov. 
•JO, with the subjoined programme: 

Symphony No. » Htwtbnvtsi 

Concerto for Piano, Op. 1G, Hansel 

It. Jutelty. 

Siegfried Idyl Wagner 

liscLtatlve and Aria, Orpheus, tiluck 

Miss Annie Uiwlas Cary. 

HymptioBy, » Harold In Italy." Op. 16, . . . Berlioa 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable weather, the open- 
ing concert of the Society's Sid season drew to the 
Academy a very large audience 
taken, and many, indeed, were 
during the entire performance. 

The orchestral numbers were well given, and much 
enthusiasm was evoked by the two soloists, oue of 
whom iMIae Caryl la nasally a favorite in cur sUter 
city, and the other was moat warmly receded and 
applauded for Ida admirable performance of the ex- 
ceedingly dirftr/ult concerto. And Juat here it la the 
duty of a conscientious critic to any that the w onderful 
Hungarian seems to be — to to speak — »rer-f ruined 
(to borrow a pugilistic phrase I, in other words, he abso- 
lutely gives the Impression of an overworked artist. He 
has practiced too much, It such a thing be comprehensi- 
ble, hi* very anxiety and eagerness to do bis best to. 
gether with an entire summer of unrelenting and at- 
aidnoua finder-exercise — cauaed him to make a law 
skip* which are entirely foreign to his usual unerring 
accuracy. The beat result of his labor is a broaden- 
ing of style which at undeniably excellent, and waa, 
perhaps, needed. 

Is response to a hearty and most demoustratire re- 
call he gave the Scherzo tram the Ulolf concerto, 
which he played on tbe preceding Saturday (veiling, 
at th* late concert of th* N*w York 8ociety. 

At the second concert, which will lake place Dec 18. 
will be given among other selections, Schumann's :<d 
I Cologne) Symphony, and I .nut's symphonic poem, 
"Orphans." 

Last season tbe concerts occurred on Tuesday si en- 
Isgt, which was an encroachment upon a Umc-botiorwd 
custom , this year tbe former system has been adopted, 
and will doubtless prove far more satisfactory to every 
oue concerned. Each concert is preceded by two re- 
hearsal*, one an orchestral one, and tbe other a full 
rehearsal. I am given to understand that tbe financial 
outlook is satis factor, to the directors, and I am glad 
to believe that such la tbe case. 

U is lm|ioatlble to omit some mention of the ex- 
quisite floral display which ia auch a happy feature of 
the** entertainment*; on the evening hi qnestiou the 
orchestra was hedged lu by a profusion of magnificent 
calls llliea and other growing plant*, so that tbe eye 
was delighted, while the ear waa charmed. 

On Tuesday evening. Nov. SI, Mr W Muller, the 
well-known violooceUitt, gave a coocert at Saclnway 
Hall, which waa well attended, although the artist 
mentioned had but Indifferent support* as rrgarda his 
aasoclAte* upon the programme. Mr M. displayed his 
full, rich tone and usual dexterity lu two telectiuus, 
and also played with a lady planus Mendelsohn's 
well-known Variations Cnnceriantes In 0, Op. 17. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 27, our Oratorio Society 
gave It* first concert of the season, and afforded our 
mnalc-lovlug public a treat by ita artistic rendering of 
the £li)ah, Mr. Henschel confirmed the favorable Im- 
pression already made by him; Miss Drasdtl created a 
genuine furore by her marvellous tinging of her two 
arias: "Woe onto them,'' and "Rest In the Issrd " 
Mr. Simpson sang carefully and well, albeit be never 
will learn to artlcntatr bit words, or to Infuee aoy real 
warmth Into tats effort*. The orchestra did excellent 
work; and the chorus work was in the main most ad- 
mirable, thanks to th* Indefatigable drill of Dr Dam- 



table to omit any mention; probably they would hsvs 

done better If possible. 

The Symphony Society's second concert will occur 
ou Saturday, Dec. 4, and we are to have Berilot's 
" Itiinnatlon do Psust," with Mm*. Vsllsrla and 
Messrs. Henschel, Harvey and Bourne, for soloists. 

During the first week of May. 1881, tbe "Music 
Festival Association " of New York will give a grand 
'Music Festival" lu the seventh regiment's armory, 
under llie directum of Dr. Damrotch. Seven perform- 
ance* will be given, four in tbe .vening sad throe la 
the afternoon. Among tbe works to be produced will 

km 

Iiettlngea Te Ileum Bssdsl 

Tower of Rabat Rublnstsln 

Cirard Itequlam Berilos 

Messlal Hsndsl 

Ninth symphony. Ueethorati 

Mr, Henschel annouuees four vocal recitals begin- 
ning on Dec. 7. and will be assisted by Miss Ualky 
(soprano). Mr. Haydn lleaor), an unnamed contralto, 
and a pianist from Boston. In addition to bkt vocal 
efforts, Mr. H. will piay with the Boston pianist Mos- 
cheles' " Hommage t Handel," for two pianos. Mr. 
Henschel will sing from s most extensile repertoire, 
theau 
Schubert, 

Pergulese. Loewe, Franz, and I 

Joeeffy announce* four orchestral concert* — with 
the sid of Mr, Thorns* —to begin Dec. 13. These will 
take place in Sudnway Hall, and will consist of two 
evening performances snd two matinee*: he i* also 
announced to appear at Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday 
evening next. 

A word or two with regard to the above-mentioned 
hall. Through the uutlrlng energy snd pertlstnt ef- 
forts of Mr. Aronaou — s young musicisn of this city 
— a very Urge turn of money *as raised, and s very 
beautiful building was erected. It Includes s res- 
ts., runt, s concert, hall, and a variety of other things, 
and is really a delightful place of resort. During th* 
summer s series of Popular Orchestral Concerts was 
given under Mr. Aronson's direction, and tbe season 
was a successful one In the early autumn the direc- 
tors (for it is a stock company which manages th* so- 
il i.e. so.Tie of lis concert*. Under his management each 
Thursday evening ia a "Classical Night," and Friday 
Is a " Kccjuest Night," and on Sundays a "Gals Night" 
is the attraction But th* audience* bar* not been 
very large, and Mr. Thomas's old-time prestige has not 
auftlced to attract paying houses; hence, th* pres- 
ent order of things will probably be of short duration . 

F. 

Journal, but few entertainment* have been given. 
First In order came s performance of Chamber music, 
by the Liesegaug-Heinieudahl String Quartet. The 
following were th* numbers performed : — 

Quartet, op. 11 Tschaikowsky. 

Serenade, for Quintet. 8 G. Pratt 

Trio, op. 20. G. Jadassohn. 

A glsnce st the little programme trill show that our 
club lent Itself to the Interpretation of modern musical 
thought, t 

age may be termed that of reflection, for 1 
sun Is reaching oat on every band and seeking for t 
truth. Thus in science, religion, sad philosophy, i 
investigation and considers tsun ia being carried oa, 
and human knowledge it enlarging lit tpbars. 

Tills desire for progrot* even enters Us more quiet 
douisin of art, and we see the result pictured to new 
attainment*. In music, however, although the actu- 
ating motive seem* to try to Invent new form*, and to 
reach greater height*, there Is leas real 
lu some other directions of hon 
grant reason for this Is, doubtless, that we are not yet 
fully acquainted w ith the srrompllahnicnta of the put, 
and that w* seek to attain th* novel rather than that 
which is pure. In order for a greater musical devel- 
opment to tsko place, we must be ahls to realise th* 
faults, at well aa the merits, of what has been aceotn- 
pllslied. Our modern cmaposera seem afraid of dupli- 
cating the ideas of tbe old masters, and thus we have 
very marked contrasts In the muaic of th* present, 
from tl at which waa called beautiful In the days now 
gone. Perhaps It might be wis* for us to Mill study 
the work* of the great composers of the past, for there 
may be something for even modern musical thought 
to gain thereby. These reflecUoos came to me ss I 
llatriied to the works that wee* performed In th* 
Chamber Concert, to which I refer in the beginning of 
1 remark! ; for 1 found In them an i 
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if. perchance, the mind wu not sure of i'.s own mean- 
ing It seem* to me that true music most be fully 
satisfying, and that it should leave, tbe he-vrcr in a 
• tale of contentment, when its but echo WMtn) Ln 
the distnnc* A beautiful picture, * lonely poem, or * 
(fraud thought will bring satisfaction to those who are 
In sympathy with them. And surely nmsk thould 
always afford satisfaction to th-we who lov» It, if it be 
In truth real music All gentle sounds tint pulsate in 
uuiKin with ench other may not be representative of a 
musical idea. All soft inuslc may not be good music, 
nor load musk grand. An art principle moat hold to- 
gether the content* of a mimical composition, and make 
the whole a beautiful unity. Tim feeling for the beau- 
tiful waia true Instinct with the old mauler*, and they 
expressed it In their works. Modern endeavor ban Dot 
reached that height that render! the old of little value. 
It t« wall to b» progressive, but w* rouat be sure that 
what we do la really in advance of that which hoe 
been attained, before we can be fully 
oar accomplishments. 

The Beethoven Society gave iu first 
week, with an attractive programme, Thbt 
Hon U to give. Mendelaaohn's Elijah early in December, 
with Herr llcoachel In the title role. 

air. Boacowil* gave another piano- forte recital, with 
a programme largely made up of Chopin selections. 
Ha also performed the Grieg Concerto in A-minor, and 
the " Spinning Song " of YVagner-Lisxl. This perform- 
ance did not impress me any differently, In regard to 
the artiatk merits of the gentleman. His playing has 
some beautiful moments, but hks performance, as a 
whole, lacks that unity of interpretation that alone will 
give full satisfaction. He plays with too little even- 
Baaa, and lacks in breadth and dignity of style, al- 
though his soft passages are given with much grace. 
His phrasing la often very novel, and his Idea of light 
and shade differs from that of any pianist that I have 
heard. In art, fortunately, there is perfect liberty, 
and all moods and sentiments may And rep 
■ml 

Miss Lltta sang at the Central Musk Hall, last 
ing, appearing with her concert company in a popular 
programme. 1 did not boar the entertainment, and, 
therefore, ran only make a 



of It 
C. H. B. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 



Paati. Lt CtmH Oy, the revival of which 1 
briefly noticed the other evening, was repeated on 
Wednesday night, and appeared to interest more 
deeply the regular Aa6ifues of the opera than the 
special audience assembled at the Frrmitrr. It it 
beyond question that the texture of the music is 
somewhat light for the enormou. tali, of the new 
operahouse, and thai the delicate grace of Kusaini's 
facile strains would be better appreciated in the 
smaller locale of the Place Favart, It is no less cer- 
tain that the present generation of singers have not 
the secret of the Kossinian roulades, but the work 
is so full of spontaneous inspiration from beginning 
to end that, executed beyond reproach so far as 
orchestra and chorus arc concerned, U dmic Ory 
cannot fail to delight all genuine ddttlanli. .Mile, 
lraram sings the principal soprano pan with in 
sufficient voire, but with goo*] style, while M. 
Dercima as the Curate i>ry looks at least the lady- 
killer to perfection. But the niott capable of the 
executants is M. Mclchissedec, who, as Kaiinbaud, 
the hero s attendant, sings and acts w ith equal spirit. 
His chief solo, bythe by, is taken bodily from Ros- 
sini's sure* dt rircmttaHtt, II Hoyum i llhrimt, the 
names of the wines found in the cellar ill this Bac- 
chanalian air being substituted for the enemies slain 
in the original song, which was a description of the 
Battle of Trocadcro, in memory whereof was laid 
out the place utilized for the exhibition of 1S7". 
Nothing is more remarkable than the skill with 
which Kossini lias utilixed, in Lt Vomit Or/, a comic 
opera, the piece* originally composed for an a vro/ias 
cantata, written in celebration of Charles X- — 
(fans Cvrrttftoniirnet f/llu ~ IMilf /V/ryrae*.") 

The re-opening of the Popular Concerts Is at 

present the roost Important musical event. The ''clas- 
sical basis " was strictly adhered to, the opening uuni- 
berof the first concert being Beethoven's Symphony 
in A. Two novelties) were brooght forward with suc- 
cess, via., a "Bresilienne " by B. Godard and a "Sara- 
bande "N rcnae Glrard. For the second concert a 
•till greater novelty is promised. The Krt 
will ha played by M. Kilter and all tb* 
i in number: 



— The programme of the tbird Chxtelet Concert, 
Oct. 3, is as follows: 

Symphonic I'astorsJe Beethoven. 

Ouvsrture tie Beslries, Bsrtiard. 

lolrodisctu-u el allegro, pour pisao IJtklsrd 

1* Rouel d'lnr-phole, pi»r»S svmpilauluus. . Sslut-tuilS. 

dei 



Cotscavto in I I mliisur, pour 
l>e Jiernier sojnnirll «l« Is Vlerge,' 
uvprturM its ZsnetL* " . . . . 



planes, . , . lUcli, 

m ' V (IMf |1* | 

Ouverlure its " Zanetla." . Auber. 

At the concert giicn at the Trocadcro for the leu-lit 
of the Orphanage for artists, .ij.OtXl francs were real- 
iied. 4,500 more than the required sum, the artists all 
giving their serviro*. for which they received the 
heartiest plaudits. 

hi- hi iv The Symphonic Kapelle — the only band 
of the kind which the capital jioasrsac* — distinguished 
itself a few days ago by a performance of Berlioz's 
"Symphonl* FantasUque," which strangely enoogh 
had oever before been performed in Lcrlln That 
composer, says the Jllgrmt inr iKuttche Uuttk ZcU- 
lino, has been brought nearer to the German pub.lc by 
the energetic efforts of the North German School. 
Ltsxt, Bulow, nud the Miislkverein. and even in con- 
servative Berlin is now bo 



Con* is k. Hie Concert S. clet) w 111 giv e this winter 
ten Subscription Concerts under Dr Ferdinand Htller. 
Among the works selected lor performance are .Si 
7*oii(. Mendelssohn , Hit Krtuifahttr, Niels vou Qrsif. . 
"Funeral March," -Handel | "Gloria," Max Brnci.; 
the Grout /'asrion, J. S Bach; .'ill Orchestral Work, 
C. Saint-Sacris , the " Nlntli Symphony," Bcethoieu, 
"Laodlichc Uochxeit, Goldmark, and " Im Schwarx- 
wald." Corder. MM. Gade and Saixit-haeu have 
promised to conduct their own works. 

Viknxa. yrinoruA was performed, for the first time 
this season, at the Imperial Operahouse, on the 21st 
ull, with Mile. Biancbl as the heroine. Three dajs 
later, .lido was given at the express wish of the ex- 
Khedive, lsmael Pasha, who. as is well known, «im- 
uilssloned Verdi to compote It, and was anxious to see 
how it was put upon the stage and performod here. 
Signer Ctampi will shortly appear rut the Mnrqub in 
Linda, and Dulcamara in 1. Klim-, sluging on both 
occasions in Italian, which, out of courtesy to blm, will 
be the language emploiod by Miles. Biauchi, Stahl, 
and Herr Wnlther. — As already ruinouncMl In the 
Mutiial World, Mile. Biancbl lias been created an Im- 
perial Auurian Chamber Singer, a rare dlatluctiiwi for 
a fair artist after an engagement of only six m<*(iilis. 
The other ladies bearing the title at present, are Mines 
Dastmaun, Artoi-Podllla, tiomperr-rkitelhelm, Adellia 
Palli, I riedrkh-Mulenia, Pauline 1-iuea, and t hruuue 
NlUaon. 

London. ■ Cheruhino'' wnt™ In Fit/an (Nov. uy. 

The two principal works of last Saturday's CrvsU i 
Palace Concert were a phinolurte concerto In A-mlnor, 
by Herr J. II. Bonawitt, and the C-uiluor svmpUmv 
M BeeUioren. Not that there is the slightest snnlogV 
between the two works. As wide a space separate; 
Bouaw lit from Beethoven as divides lU.h from Offen- 
bach. The cooceito, which appears to be the thirty- 
sixth work perpetrated by the pianist, Is of the feeblest 
sort, and iu presence In a Crystal Palace programme 
will suggest the famous simile of the lly in niuber 
Mr. Thomas Wtngbaiu's oi erture, " Mors Jiuiua Vita ." 
(iroduswl only tlfleendajs before nl the Leeds Fevill- 
val, was admirably played by Mr. Manns' orchestra 



novelty was 



legend." entitled 
La Vkrge," a composition which vet awaits a hear- 
lug, even in the laud of Its origin. The first piece, 
"The I .out Sleep of 111* Virgin.' which U i-ored lor 
muted strings, and a solo violoncello unmiited, is suf- 
ficiently •omnuieut to justify its title, while the sec- 
ond. "A Galilean Dance," is almost throujjhout in a 
minor key, and is likely to create an impression that 
the naherman of the Sen of Galilee were very doleful 
devotees of Terpsichore indeed. Mile. Pyk's selection 
of '* Casta Diva ' for a Crystal Palace concert w as not 
happy, nud could sbe have been in the " i-nunoirecurs' 
gallery " she would have noticed more than one well 
known musician gravely twirling his fists in imitation 
of grinding a barrel organ She succeeded far Wtter 
In some Swedish sotigs, and she is indeed a vocalist 
worthy of better music. The great feature of the con- 
cert was, however, the performance of the C-tnlnor 
simpbooy of Beethoven by tho Crystal Palace orches- 
tra under Mr. Manna. 

The tnenty -third season of tile Monday Popular 

Concerts began at St. Jaruca' Hall on Monday Iost- 
This year Mr. Arthur Chappe'd has put forward no 
special prospectus, being content to simply announce 
the datia of the twenty -one evening and twenty more- 
lug concerts, well knowing that Ins supporter*** HI be 
fully cooleut with the good things he Is likely to offer 
tbem. The institution of the Popular Concerts is prob- 
ably unique. Started In 1HW, by Messn. Cbappel! A 
Co. , mainly In order to utlllie the then not verv popu- 
lar St. Jam. s Hall, of which they, " A - r -' 



Be«>. Chappsll, and other*, wore shareholder*, the 
chief attraction thev were at first able M offer was 
cheap prices Instead of the guinea reserved and half- 
tulnen unreserved seats which then ruled, their | 



were five diiHiui;* and n shilling. Ai first the pro- 
gra mines were of a miscellaneous sort, imluding tal- 
lads Slid drawing room pieces, conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict. The success of these concerts waa compara- 
tively trilling; and Mr. Arthur Chappell, at the sug 
cestion of Sir J W Dai 



n, who was practically tha 
L'solved 

programme* should be exclusivelv 
Beetholeu nights, Mendelssohn, Hnvdn, AVeber, nxvd 



P.'i-ulnr 
hi Id be 



ed that the 
xclusivelv cLassicaL Two 



Muznrt nights were arranged, and, alter a struggle for 
existence, the coOL-crts at last became popular. Tbatr 
»ucess completely revolutionlied the old system <sf 
concert-girlng ; tie old-fashioned guinea and half- 
gutnea concerts were ki»cked on th* bead, and bwrMflt 
coiK-eru — w hlch, at that time, where not only numer- 
oiu hot of considerable iniportance — received a blow 
from which thev have oever recovered- In short, it is 
to the Mondav Popular Concerts that we primarily owa 
the popularizing of high-class music in this country; 
and, thanks mainly and at first to their influence, clas- 
sical musk ceased to be a mere luxury of the opulent, 
and was placed before the peop#e. When once th* 
demand became obi Ions, the supply was soon forth- 
coming. The directors of nearlv ad the serial concert* 
were compelled to reduce their prices; other enter- 
prises started up; and the establishment of the Satur- 
day Concerts at the Crystal Palace gave further im- 
pettis to the cause of music in the metropolis. The 
popular Concerts ore now a highly valuable Institution. 
Cp to the present time upwards "of TOO concert* have 
teen giveu. attended by probably a million and a half 
of amateurs. Tbe subscriptkin-list must amount to 
three or four thousand pounds a season, and this is 
altogether apart from the support afforded by the great 
shilling public. The great orchestra is crowded by 
earnest amateurs, who often, when there Is any special 
attractkm, wnlt nn boor at the doors in order to obtain 
a good place Die spectacle, can hardly be equalled In 
Kurope of » coup> of thousand music-lover* assembled 
twice a week to listen to a programme UDComproniis. 
uig in iu severity, and which is formed of string quar- 
tets, rlasai al trios and duets, and piano and other 
Kinataa, with nothing in the scheme lighter than a 
couple of classical songs. 

The programme of the flr«t Popular Concert 

coutained no (art for the violin, a fart wbkh kt so un- 
usual that It iiihv reasonably be noticed. The princl- 
tal feature was tbe serenade In K-flat for " ind^a rilten 
by Mozart al Vienna in October, 17*1, and therefore 
verv nenrlr a crnlurr old. The parts for two oboes 
were, it Is stated, suticquentlv addrd by Mozart to hi* 
llrst iusuUf.rl|A which was for two clarinet*, two 
hums, nud two liiooi.ins only. The work Is full of 
pure Mozartlaii melody, and the *low movement In 
enpeclruli l*-.mtlful It was ridnilrnhly played by 
Mnurs. llubrucq. Hortou. Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, 
Stnnden, Wotton, and Havenm Mile. Janolha nlavrd 
the aniiante with variations in E-flnt, Op. 82, of Mrn- 
d< l>»ohn, srxi attcrwards, for an encore, tbe capprkcio 
In F-iiilhor, op lii. of the same master. Songs for 
Madame Kich ItoBsenUrgcr. a violoncello sonata by 
liocnielli lor Sigtior Platti. and B«'ethoven'* trio In B- 
rlnt. Op. rU, for zdatso, chirtnet, and violoncello, w«r» 
also in the programme. 

Brni.tv A* predii-ted.^tuppe's Juamta did not hold 
tsissessiou of the bills long It has made way for Le- 
co. q's I't tile jifu'frmoiarlfe, re-named />ie 'Vinifisi das 
' ardtnalt. lt Is said tlinl the last new French fairy 
piece. L' Arbrt dr Avtl, for wlikh Lecocq I as written 
some of tbe music w ill shortly he performed at the V le- 
torfca Theatre. — Miss Kmma Thursbv made her first ap- 



le Sing Akodemj* 
si triumph. Sbe was 
apjklauded in all her 
tart's " Mia Spf-ranza 
h wa» proooQncsd v.y 
be was supported by 



irv popn- 
i run cr, 



liearaiicc here at a i-oncert in I 
the Jllil nil , :Vlid achleied a slgl 
much adlntred ami raptnroii*li 
song*, hut more especially In M* 
odoralo," her rendering of wlili 
every one exceptionally, line. 1 
Mile ottilie Lichtertield, Herren Guslav ' Holltadar 
and lli lnrvrh tirunfeld. all of whom nfforded perfsct 
»ntlsf,ict|on to a large and highly intelligent audience. 
— The first concert for the season of the Royal Dutn- 
chor, or Cathedral Choir, took place nn the Lath ult., 
when the prigramme Included the double-ehorus: 
" Fratres. ego enini," Pilctrina. " l>cc«vy" for aHo, 
tenor and Tins*, Caldnm ; " M iserkordia* lH>nsUil»'* 
Durante. "Dixit Maria ail Angelum." Haasler; and 
" Furi- Li IMcb nlcht, ' .1 > Ha. Ii fne rnore mislern 
compositkios were a " Iteneiiktus.'* R Suoco, and set- 
ting of tbe Twenl) -Second Psalm, F- F. Rirhter. — 
The last annuul report uu the musical aducational in- 
stitutions in connection with the Koyal AcademT of 
Arts comprises the period from tbe 1st October, 18T9, 
to the 1st October, iHHO. Tltere are. as most persons 
know, three siu-h institutions: I. The High School, 
Section for Musical Comissiitlon, was attended during 
the winter-half by im, and during the summer-half by 
L-7 pupii; Hie master* are Herren Orell, Tnnbert, Kiel, 
and hargici. 1L Tbe Section for Executive Miiakal Art, 
for which there are SI regular, and 13 extra masters, 
tdiowc-d j;r pupils duringthe winter lialf, and 21* dur- 
ing the siiminsr-httlf. The nnmber of amateur* tak- 
ing part in the clionil practice and performance* wu 
from 40 to M. There were 3 public and 12 priiata 
performances. HI. Tbe Institute for Sacred Music, 



In whkh department Professor* Haupt, Julius Srbr* 
der, Lisschhorn, and Herr Reswel. rf.imnvcrmu.rai 
are the Instructor*, had H pupils, of 
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-AIDA" AND ITS AUTHOR. 1 

UV I>R. EIlWARD HAKHMCK. 

Aida is a remarkable, genuine)" artistic, 
i compared with Verdi'* previous operas, 
u very surprUing production. A careful |>eru- 
«il of ilie wore reveals many musical beauties, 
which pa** unnoticed at the first time of 
hearing the opera. The first impression is 
indeed favorable, and, according to the indi- 
wduality of the hearer, more or less affecting : 
yet there U a mixture of displeasing and 
oppressive sensation*. While we are charmed 
liv certain delightful melodies, we are also 
pressed down as with an invisible hand by 
the fatal and gloomy character of the mate- 
rial and music. Pervading the entire music 
there is something unspeakably melancholy 
something like the subdued disooiiBolatcnei* 
of I-eiiau'* poetry. Then, too. the argument 
is unmercifully tragic. Aida. a prisoner, is 
in love with her captor. He returns her love, 
but is a victim to the fatal passion of the 
king's daughter, who finally succeeds in 
marrying him, knowing that his heart belong* 
to another. Everything, even from the. begin- 
ning, sinks into ruin — a ruin, against which 
no successful effort from either side can tie 
made. The poet fails to provide cheering 
lights or a friendly change of colors. Slowly 
and oppressively the horrible end of being 
buried alive is 11 eared. The composer follows 
the subject with the truest devotion. He 
.corns any frivolous effect, and thus, by the 
powerful means of hi* music, greatly increases 
the bitter anguish of the poetry. True, 
Amneris is seen at first with happy nuptial 
musings ; subsequently Aida and Rhadamcs 
for a moment contemplate flight and future 
happiness., but in neither instance is there n 
comforting expectation. So true is the music 
that, by listening to it, whatever consoling 
hopes may have arisen are at once dispelled. 
Even among these few green oases the com- 
ing disaster murmurs like a hidden fountain. 

Completely filled with the fundamental char- 
acter of the tragedy, Verdi does here, instinct- 
ively and unknowingly. »bal Gluck ha* done 
intentionally in the Jphiyettie: the conscious- 
stricken Orest talks of peace returning to his 
soul, but the turbulent accords whisper, " He 
lie*:" Even the festival songs in Aida are 
permeated with tones of complaint. The tri- 
umphal march has indeed splendor, but no 
cheerfulne»». Composer, as well as poet, has 
neglected loo much the effects of contrast- 
Slow tempi and binary rhythm* predominate 
in a striking degree. The first two acts have 
no triple measure, which first appears in the 
third act in two short andante passages, sung 



by Aida. and finally in the last act. in the 
duet between Amneris and Rhadames. 

The almost unbroken elegiac treatment and 
the Egyptian costumes are the two chief de- 
fects which mar the effect of Aida, taken as 
a whole. The politics and religion, the oddi- 
ties of dress and civilization of the ancient 
Egyptians are altogether too strange for us. 
We do not feel ut ease among a lot of brown 
and black painted men. It may I* urged 
that this is merely external, yet. for nil. the 
spectator's sympathies are chilled, let the 
cause be the hideous idol*, the colossal statues, 
or the various sacred beasts, which terrified 
! even the Persians when they were conquered 
by the Egyptians. Think of nothing but 
dark-colored singers on the stage '. Then, be- 
sides, the ugly, vaulting negroes and the danc- 
ing women dressed and painted in the most 
repulsive manner! An o]x-ra should present 
something of the lovely anil agreeable, and 
no ethnological exactness can compensate for 
a total lack of beauty. It U also not pleas- 
ant to see continually so many priests and 
priesies.se*. and to witness nothing but Egyp- 
tian ceremonies. 

Aida was composed by wish of the viceroy 
of Egypt, and was first performed in Cairo, 
in 11*72. The treatment of Egyptian affairs 
was one of the chief conditions imposed. The 
subject-matter of the opera was originally 
written in prose by a learned Egyptian. Verdi 
has.displaycd great skill in giving hi* music 
the national coloring. In this he ha» Im-cii 
moderate and characteristic. The dances and 
temple sung* have the peculiar, whimpering 
melody of the Orientals, with it* predominant 
fourths and scanty sixth*, its meagre harmony 
and simple, quaint orchestration. Two orig- 
inal Egyptian melodies are employed in the 
first finale s in the song of the priestesses with 
harp accompaniment, and in the dance mel- 
ody in E-fiat. performed with three flutes. A 
genuine master-hand is seen in the ingenious 
and charming handling of these two national 



. N. V.) 



We have, now-a-days, plenty of foreign local 
coloring, but Verdi excels in his sense of 
musical beauty by which he assigns these 
peculiarities to their proper, i. e., to a sub- 
ordinate place. He does not present the 
Orient to us with photographic accuracy, but 
gives us an idealization through the grace and 
richness of our modem western European 
harmony. Verdi, who hitherto has shown 
no liking for local musical colors, but always 
remained Italian in his music, shows in Aida, 
for the first time, that he i* also master of 
this foreign field. Yet, after all. the Egyptian 
garb in Aida hinders the full display of his 
talent. If he would use the same energy* 
the same creative faculty, and the same fidel- 
ity, now, in composing an opera from Komau 
material, and with variegated treatment, he 
would, without doubt, surpass Aida and all I 
of his other former work*. 

All of Aida'i outer, strange splendor is, 
however, of minor importance compared with j 
the luxurious charm of its melodies, the dra- 
matic force of its rhythm and the warm cur- 
rent of feeling which flows through the entire 
music. Think, for example, of Aida's l>eau- 



tiful and fervent. "And. my love, must I for- 
get ii ? " nl Ai ris's splendid themi in J >- 

fiat, '• No, yon will live, joined to me in love " ; 
of the touching, revealing close of the final 
duct, -Farewell. <) earth:" and of many 
other similar passages. 

It i* remarkable and yet just that Aida. 
the latest production of a sexagenarian who 
has long tinea reached the height of his fame, 
should l»e praised chiefly on account of the 
progress the author ha- made. In truth, there 
:ire in Aida a dramatic faithfulness, mi in- 
du-try in the technical elnbornlion, and, more 
than all, a nobleness und unity of sty Je, which, 
coming from the composer of Ernttni, are in- 
dei-d surprising. The (icrmaii critic, who. us 
u rule, is almo-t hostile to Italian opern, i- 
inost happily set to rights by these superior 
features of Aida. Perhaps they force him 
to admit that a COmpOJBt who now. in old age. 
reap* and deserves such praise certainly could 
not formerly have been entirely worthless, 
as some harsh critics have pointed him for 
twenty-five years past. It may 1m- -aid licit 
in Aida Verdi has become another person 
completely, that his identity is lost; but thi- 
i* an error which i nn lie made only by those 
who do not know his former opera*. Al- 
though he did not have the desired degree of 
culture and development, yet Verdi |xis»c*»cd 
great dramatic talent from the start, like mam 
other of his celebrated and oncelehrated coun- 
trymen. While Rossini, the genial buffoon, 
clings to the historical customs of the Italians, 
of composing charming melodies for their ow n 
Mike, regardless of their adaptation to the 
subject (so that even his serious opera-, with 
the exception of Trll, are only ruum-tantr 
comedy music t. Verdi, w ho ha. none of Rossi- 
ni's grace and humor, has seldom compost da 
melody which lucked passionate, dramatic 
force. The criticism must be made on every 
one of Verdi's operas laud it has been done 
itidefatigabU ) that a great deal of coarseness 
crops out BOM beautiful and affecting pas- 
sages; yet justice requires that we direct our 
attention to the great dramatic talent and 
fertile creation which are manifested among 
these very crudities. 

In Von Carlos and in Aida. Verdi luis dis- 
played the same artistic scrupulousness in 
returning to great simplicity and quiet ex. 
pression. -Discarding all outward considera- 
tion* for the pretensions of the singers and 
for popular applau-c. he this time follows 
only his best and recently matured judgment. 
He has not thought of transient success alone, 
but of "immortality," a* it i» flatteringly 
called when a work hu* a relatively long life. 
In thi* latest production appear the passionate 
eloquence and dramatic power which charac- 
terise hi* previous opera*. — artistically inter- 
woven, refined, in a sort of iisthctic cathar- 
sis. Nevertheless, it is fully and genuinely 
Verdi. An imitation ol Wagner, lis many 
critics have asserted, is out ol the question. 
True, Verdi, like every other modern operatic 
composer of intelligence, is indebted to Wag- 
ner for important innovations.; but in Aida 
there is not a single measure which the Italian 
owes to the German. If Aida bo called 
Wagncrish, so must also (ionnod's 
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and Ambroise Thomas'* Hamltt, because they 
depart from the old models, follow the word, 
with more accuracy, give 
to the orchestra, and adopt 
mental effects which have 
•inee the producliim of TannhiiNtfr. Verdi, 
like Gounod and Thomas, ha* not refused, 
narrow-mindedly, to prufit hy the modern 
development of music. On the contrary, he 
has. without injury to hi 
indeed has been given 



•tamp), made u-r of the Iwst, or what for 
him were the most available features of those 
dramatic reforms which, foreshadowed or in- 
itiated by Weber and Meyerbeer, have been 
methodically carried on by Wagner. Besides, 
whenever Wagner's influence is manifested in 
an Italian or a Frenchman, it is only the in- 
fluence of his earlier style, |>articul*r]y that 
of Tannhaiuer, which still passe* for half 
orthodox. Of the distinct, later phase of 
Warner's dramatic music. Iiegun in TritJan, 
continued in the Afristersinger. and culminated 
in the Ring dtM Nilxlnngcn, — of this collo- 
quial, declamatory song about the endless 
melody of an insatiable orchestra, there is not 
the slightest trace either in Aida, or in any 
other Italian or French opera. 

The expressive melody of the singing voices 
predominates over everything in Aida ; the 
song does not follow so much the literal words 
a* it does the significance of the situation ; 
wherever dramatic continuity requires it, the 
form is freely handled, and this, too, by pre- 
serving the harmony between the romaata 
and the duets, trios, and recitative*. Dra- 
matic law rules in the entire composition, like 



of forming his acquaintance in Her 
Majesty 'b Theatre London, a few years ago, 
his earnest, quiet (if not too amiable) manner 
made ■ favorable impression. However it may 
be, Verdi was not admitted to the conserva- 
tory ; he was forced to be satisfied with the 
teachings of Ijivigna, the leader of the theatre 
orchestra ; but under this teacher's thoroughly 
practical guidance, and in spite of Maestro 
individuality (which Hasili, he soon realized enough from bis music 
long since a public to buy a number of extensive and valuable 



estates in Busseto, where he now lives in the 
full employment of his good fortune. 

His beautiful villa nt Busseto, is known 
among the people 11* /xi villa del pnfatore 
Vtrdi. Every peasant for miles around can 
direct the stranger to the charming chateau 
and tell whether Verdi is at home or not. 
Here the composer rests from his labors and 
triumphs. With a gun over his shoulder or 
a book in his hand he roams about, calling 
upon his numerous tenants and discussing 
with them the details of their work. Herr 
Escudier, Verdi's publisher and most enthusi- 
astic admirer, has written a description of his 
country life. According to him, Verdi lias as 
much knowledge of farming as of harmony 



far above what the tradesmen's families of our 
time regard as the acme of cunvivial enjoyment. 
Their exuberant mirth might often break out io 
drinking songs, and rlnglug choruses, but it was 
in an amiable and harmless spirit, and always 
associated with a desire and an effort 1 to devote 
their friendly gatherings to higher ends ; private 
theatricals and musical entertainments belonged 
to the order of the day. 

These two tastes were represented in bosh the 
Bull and Geehnuyden families, and especially 
was « Uncle Jens " (Ueelmuyden) an ardent quar- 
tet man, at whose house Mozart's, Haydn's, and 
others' quartets were constantly 
The little Ole B.dl had inherited the I 
he began in a modest way. When he was three 
or four years old he bad' to be satisfied with two 
chips, representing fiddle and bow, but on these 
lie scraped Indefatigably, as seated in a corner 
he hummed a tunc. L'nclc Jens thought the boy 
might have a little better violin, so he took out of 
his store a Nuremberg fiddle with " real strings," 
and un these the talented little fellow soon learned 
to coax the tunes he had heard others play. 
His schooling did not amount to much, but he 
i in playing, and at seven and eight 



old he 



"1'' 



■d tin' 



honor of being 
at Uncle Jens's to hear " the quartet." 

It happened to be just his eighth birthday 
when he showed what he had been teaching him- 

I self in secret. The Quartet was 

(happy fields.) The farmers worship him I ^ Jfn#y ^ ^ fir „ vioUD- K 

slkus"(ltoyal Musician) 1 



and manifest their attachment in all sorts of 
ways. In the evening, when he nnd his wife 
walk out, the peasant* assemble and welcome 
them with chorus** from his opera*. He 
seems to be constantly surrounded by fervent 
adoration. Two original types are his father- 
in-law and his valet. Papa Antonio can never 
hear of him or his music without crying, and 
he preserves as a sacred relic the first musical 



an invisible church, yet its visible head from ; scribblings of his son-in-law. Love of music 



beginning to end is musical beauty. In short, 
it affords pleasure to see how a man of Verdi's 
genial talent* has produced such a beautiful 
opera, which has for its foundation the repul- 
sive and dissolute customs of the Egyptians. 

In the village of Busseto, duchy of Parma, 
Italy , Guiseppe Verdi was born, Oct. 9th, 1 H 14. 
Tlie local organist gave the boy his first musi- 
cal instruction, which could hardly have gone 
beyond the most necessary rudimi atsv V-rdi, 
when nineteen years old, felt the defectiveness 
of his musical schooling and was eager for bet- 
ter opportunities, such as are. as a rule, obtain- 
able only in large cities. Ilia family being 
poor, he was enabled to carry out his plans 
only through the generosity of a neighbor, 
Barezzi, and, in 1R33 he went to Milan, but 
was refused admittance to the conservatory. 
The reason for his refusal (which has been 
bitterly enough repented of), has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Fens, in his " Musi- 
cal Lexicon," is of the opinion that the direc- 
tor of the conservatory, Francesco Basili, one 
of the last strictly schooled masters of the pre- 
ceding century, saw nothing in Verdi's outer 
appearance to indicate a successful artistic 
future. "It is evident," adds Felis, "that 
never was the physiognomy of a composer 
lea* a revealer of talent." Aside from the 
fact that a person's talent is nut rated by bis 
face, it seems to me that Verdi'* physiognomy, 
is this respect, was most unjustly judged. It 
is sad, immovable, yet anything but expres- 
When I had the 



changed Servant Luigi's vocation from that of 
hackman. Verdi is "his god." and whoever 
delights in the productions of Rossini, Bellini, 
or Donizetti is to him "a cretin." 

Verdi is at home in the literature of all 
nations, and is conversant with all the great 
political, social and scientific questions of the 
day. He was elected member of the Italian 
parliament simply as an "incomparable pat- 
riot." which seems all the more strange be- 
cause he has never spoken a word in the 
chamber. Yet his name is not without politi- 
cal significance; the opposition party used it 
as a harmless mask in the form of an anagram. 
When the cry FtVt f Italia I was stopped in 
Lombardy, Rome, Tuscany, and Naples, the 
people shouted I Yea Verdi! The name of 
Verdi was indicated as follows: 
Vittore E»»»*»uele Re rj' 

This mysterious inscription is still on tl>« 
walls of many poblic buildings whose occu- 
pant* have thought of nothing less than of 
Verdi and his operas. 



OLE BULL. 

[TrsmlsWO from Aflenpostfiii]. 

.... Ole Borncman Bull was born in Bergen 
the r>th February, 1810, and was the son of 
Joban Storm Bull, an apothecary of Bergen, and 
his wife, Anna Dorthea Bull, born (Jeelinuyden. 
Just at that time Bergen held a prominent social 
iwsition. It had many good old families en- 
gaged in trade, with an inheritance of 
and a lively interest in 

and the social life of 



ing so much that he was not to be i 
I ncle Jens said in fun that Ole might play, and 
tins he did, to the astonishment of all, so i 
tably, that the reward was a new violin 
Uncle Jens. 

Ole Bull still continued his self-Instruction until 
1822, when for the first time he had regular les- 
sons from a clever Swedish violinist, Lundholiu, 
who at that time came to settle in Bergen. He 
then made remarkable progress, and learned to 
play very difficult pieces. 

At school he was an indifferent pupil, and when 
he came to Christian i* in 1828, to pass his exaui- 
I ination at the University, he was rejected on 
Latin composition — fortunately, we must add. 

In the meantime, some musical occupation was 
found for him when Waldcraar Trane. leader of 
the orchestra at the theatre, became so ill that it 
was necessarv to put another in his place, and 
Ole Bull sec ured it. But now a stronger desire 
was aroused in him, the desire to become an 
artist, to come out in the world, to learn and hear 
and work with all bis might. He must go to 
8|*hr, who then stood first in the estimation of 
our musical circles. 

The 19th of May, t82B, he started with very 
little money in his pocket, but all his artist's 
courage in his breast. He found Spohr, but it is 
easy to understand that two natures, so diamet- 
rical^ opposed, could find no attraction in each 
other. Spohr, a virtuoso and composer, strict, 
formal, classically severe in form, could not har- 
monize with the eccentric, bizarre, original Bull, 
and vice versa. After several fruitless attempts 
to accomplish something in Germany, he was 
obliged to return home again. 

He made his next appearance as leader of the 
orchestra in Christiania, but in 1830 he went to 
Trondtjcm and Bergen to give concerts, and in 
Bergen directed the M Harmony." By these 
means he earned money enough to set out on the 
longed-for journey to Taris. 

Here his stroggles began In earnest. No i 
inendations were of any avail, no one i 
him, and we all know what it means t 
on scanty traveling funds. As a final blow, he 
was robbed of the last money he had, 1 

tcept his clothes. It was 
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I to obtain credit for his lodging, and 
he mi exposed to snnoyancc* of all kind*. 

To this epoch in his life belong) the oft-mid 
anecdote of bow, juit a* be ni casting longing 
eye* on the waters of the Seine, be >u enticed 
into a gaming-house, wb«re be put up hU but 
five francs and won, but, owing to his indistinct 
pronunciation of the language, instead of fire, 
he carried off a hundred franca. 

His affairs were now at a standstill, when, be- 
chance, be was heard by the Duke of Montebello 
in a drawing-room, where he was trying some 
manufacturer's violins. By the aid of the Duke's 
recommendation be was able to give a concert, 
and with the proceeds he started on a concerting 
tour which look him down into Italy. Here, at 
last, hi* star was to rise, and this episode de- 
serves to be related in the words of Wergeland's 
Biography. 

He had arrived in Bologna. Here the violinist, 
Beriot, and the singer, Malibran, were engaged 
for the season by the " 
just before one of the 

certainty in regard to their salary. 

This threw the director of the Philharmonic 
Society, Marcbese di Zampieri, into the greatest 
perplexity. Just then, towards evening one day, 
the well-known singer, Madame Colbran, (after- 
wards married to Rossini), in passing by Casa 
Soldati, a low inn for soldiers, vetturiul and msrie- 
teers, beard through an open window some wonder- 
ful bars of music on an instrument which she did 
not seem to recogulxe. It was Bull. In his 



swashed garret 
which he had been 
the faithlessness of 
money of him, whll 
talking of Beriot, M 



rable 



riven two wet 
Mne one who I 
the whole H 
libran and Cc 



i to 
• by 
wed 
was only 
n, be bad 



id bo 



written his first important composition, bis " Con- 
certo in A -major ; but, unacquainted with the rules 
of art necessary for its transference to paper, he 
was sitting by tho open window playing over the 
airs. The singer stood listening a long time. 

" It must be a violin ; but a divine one. That 
makes up for Malibran and Beriot. Off to Zam- 
pien. 

In the evening near ten o'clock, when Bull, 
ill, had been in bed for a couple of 
, a knocking was heard at the door. " Cos- 
di Bacco, what stairs ! " It was Zampieri 
himself, the most musical of all Italy's nobili, re- 
nowned from Mont Cenis to Cape Spanivcnto. 
Bull must get up and improvise. He was the man 
for it I Leave Malibran to her migraine and good- 
ness knows what. Not only was he dragged up, 
bet off to the theatre at once with Zampieri, 
where be found a brilliant assembly, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany himself, and Beriot, with hit 
hand hypocritically bound up in a handkerchief. 
All were transported with Bull. He took bis cour- 
age in his hands, and begged the ladies for subjects. 
The wife of Prince Carlo Poniatowsky gave him 
one from " Norma," two other ladies, one from 
" The Siege of Corinth," and one from " Capuletti 
At the closing strains, he was 
by the enraptured ladies; 



is to 
at a 

give his 



him. It was a 
of the 

of his own, if he 
at one already 
I subscribe for sixty tickets. Emilio Loup, 
(a Swiss) who owned a large theatre, placed it at 
his disposal together with the orchestra, ami one 
private individual alone tbok a hundred tickets. 
Ah ca ira.' Now Fortune's wheel had turned. 
Tbe Fates seemed to have reeled off their black 
threads and begun to spin new and shining ones. 
He played at the Society's concert, and gave one 
for himself at Loup's. After tbe Utter he was 



by a torch-light procession and ap- 
cmber of the first class by the 
Philharmonic Society. Ca ira .' This was only a 
beginning; it was Bull's real beginning. 

From this lime he went on with giant strides, 
giving concerts in numerous cities, until in 1835 
h« appeared at the opera in Paris. On this occa- 
sion a piquant feuilletoo of Jules Janiu effected 
miracles, as once before at Rachel's debut at the 
Theatre Francais ; and all the concert-halls in the 
country were now open to him. After marrying 
in Paris, Alexandrine Feiicite Villeniinot, to 
wliotu he had become engaged in his day* of 
suffering, he started on his musical tours. First 
be visited England; afterwards, in 1837, Brussels, 
Hamburg, Lubcck, Scliwcrin, Kdnigsberg, Riga, 
St, Petersburg and Moscow, uud everywhere 
achieved a brilliant success- From Moscow be 
was called home by the news of his father's death. 
Passing through Finland, in 
towns lie made his appearance, and Si 

lie was heard live limes, lie returned to 
in July, 18S8. He was received by 
with the enthusiasm and dislinc- 

M svsssvisswv ws*a»e • * * p 

tion to which he was entitled by the glory he had 
won for bis native laud. He did not remain long 
at home, but started on a new artist's journey, 
givjng concerts in Denmark, in several cities of 
Germany, in Bohemia, Vienna, Paris, England, 
and Russia. In 1841, he took up his residence 
with his family at Valvstrand, a paternal country- 
seat near Bergen, remaining there until tbe follow- 
tag summer, when he moved to Chrittiania, whence 
in 1842-11113 be made short musical tours to 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. From 1844 
to 1846, he played in America, where, owing to 
his eccentricities as an artist, to which he there 
gave full rein, be reaped gold and laurels in 
abundance. Thence he proceeded to Paris, where, 
after tho revolution of February, 1848, he gave 
a concert for lite benefit of the wounded, and the 
same year lie returned through Belgium to Nor- 
way. Here be gave many concerts under storms 
of applause, and in 1849, took under his protec- 
tion tbe well-known Tborgeir Audunssoii (the 
milkr-boy), whom be assisted so far that he was 
able to give concerts in several towns. 

At that time a new national life was unfolding 
through the presence among us of such artists as 
Tidemaud, Gudc and others, driven home by the 
disturbances abroad. Tbe strong influence which 
our people io their daily lives and tbe colony of 
artists now settled among them exerted on each 
other, called forth an inspiration, which marks an 
era in tbe history of our art and literature, and it 
is oo more to be wondered at that Ole BuH was 
affected by this revival, than that a man with 
his energy and world-wide reputation was com- 
pelled to find listeners to his idea*. 

He bad now liviinue a wcalthv man, and be 
wished to devote part of his fortune to the estab- 
lishment of a Norwegian theatre. This plan he 
carried out in his native town of Bergen, where 
a national theatre was opened on the soeond of 
January, 1850, and called into existence such 
actors as Johannes Brun, Fru Bmn, Fru Wolff 
and others. 

He spent large sums of money on tills 
prise, but fell into dispute* with she 
on the employment of the funds, for of oour« he 
had not tbe capacity for occupying himself with 
of such * 
it soon found its way into 

And it cannot be denied that Ule 
Bull, by his energetic, patriotic grasp, laiJ the 
corner-stone of the national edilicv we ale now 
raising; for in the theatre of Bergen lay the genu, 
and thence proceeded the impulse to what has been 
plished in other respects for national dra- 
art Therefore Ole Bull's name will always 
with the history of our 



take It* place among the 
for although his theatre waa closed in I 
of ■ few years, it lived in a new form in Cbris- 
tianla, and is now reopened in Bergen, where, 
however, they eling so strongly to all Danish 
traditions — spite of much external Norwcgian- 
Um — that tbe very question of a national theatre 
becomes doubtful just where dramatic talent anil 
other necessary conditions are most readily found. 

After placing his theatre in other hand*. Bull 
made a short professional journey to Denmark 
and Germany, after which, in 1852, he started for 
America, where he hoped to found a distinctly 
Norwegian colony (*' Oleana "). He purchased 
in Pennsylvania a large lot of land, of a man who 
did not own it. and as tbe business turned out un* 
fortunately in other respects, he lost in it nearly- 
all his fortune. In 1857 he returned to Norway. 

In 18U0 he again started on professional jour- 
neys to Sweden and Russia. In 1863 he labored, 
but without success, fur the establishment of a 
Norwegian Academy of Music in Chrislisnia. A 
couple of years later, after the death of hi* wife, 

mode his home there, returning to spend the sum- 
mers in his native land, where he owned a beau- 
tiful villa on Lysden, near Bergen. A few years 
ago be married an American lady, Sara Thorpe. 

As an artist, Ole Bull bore the stamp of bis 
time, an era of virtuosi. Then all that was inge- 
nious, piquant and eccentric, combined with melt- 
ing harmony, was in high favor, and called forth 
a special execution. Taking this into considera- 
tion, Bull was the foremost of his time, and one 
cuuld not but be carried away by his Indisputable 
genius But with the progress that has been 
made, other qualifications are now demanded. 
Paganini would certainly no longer awaken the 
same astonishment as when be was at the xenith 
of his fame. Execution lias won still greater 
triumphs since those days, and such men as 
Joachim, Laub, Wltbelinj, Wieniawski and Sara- 
spect the exponent* of a far 
art than the Paganlni, to which 
Ole Bull belongs A. 

self-instruction. In oil 
have changed. We demand now a deep insight 
into the thoughts of the composer, rather than a 
brilliant exhibition of individual gnnius. Ota 
Bull's repertoire was therefore quite different from 
that of the modern virtuoso, lie played, for the 
must part, such piece* of hi* own and other* a* 
gave opportunity for a sort of instrumental fire- 
works, composed of enticing and bizarre conceit*. 

This the critic must say in the interests of truth 
and justice; but let us not forget that the artist 
too is " enfant de son siccle." If we keep this in 
mind, as well a* the undreamed-of life to which 
his violin awakened Norwegian airs for us, and 
the brilliant genius with which it gave utterance 
to bis virtues and his faults, our nation will always 
have a right to reckon him among it* great men, 
among those richly-endowed nature* who have 
shed a lustre on their native bind. 

His own compositions — apart from the few 
delicious airs we owe to hi* rich imagination — 
must for the most part be regarded a* a sort of pot- 
pourri*, freely treated. Bull was neither adapted 
by nature, uor theoretically educated to be a c 
poser in the proper sense. His 
pieces are, " Norges Fjelde." " Concerto in A- 
major," " Palaces Guerriera," and " Tbe Taran- 
tella." His study of the construction of the violin 
is well worth attention. Such men as Vuillsume 
listened to hi* opinions with profound interest, 
though they could not always find a place in the 
system of tbe practical instrument-maker ; but it 
will surprise us if his idea for a new pianoforte, 
whose principles undoubtedly rest on the primary 
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h ir may be rariiitl mil in an- 
' form than proposed by him. 
lH, Ole Bull was a remnrkably 
■riiiiiu! and talented nature, with 
!i licit likewise rays of dazzling 
many of his countrymen, he 
heedlessly on, reiving cm 
own j-cuius to keep hini 
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eminent, tli 
other anil lietter 
Taken nil in a 
gifted man. an or 
sun-spots, it ruav 
brightness. I.ik 
»»« too apt to rush 
'• Providence " and li 

up, an J perhaps with log Qttlc faith in the (treat 
power of (raining in art ; hut Uiis genius wan really 
so rich, that it bore him up many a time when 
other, would bate been lost without the 
of discipline. 

One thing It certain ; at the new, of his 
only tire picture of the brilliant 
artist, always so zealous for tlic honor ami 
lion of Norway, stands before our minds, aud a 
M uipathrlic chord i» struck, wherever Norwegians 
are foemd. With all critical reservations, we 
cannot deny that Olc Hull's name and personality 
bad grown together with our national 
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Xor can we close these lines without expressing 
our joy tluit lie died in his own laud, and hen- his 



grain expressive of bit grief to the widow of Ole 
IS ill 

Ole Bull left to the Bergen Museum his orders, 
art in diamonds, u silver music-stand, which had 
one* been presented to him by the students of 
Moscow, and a Hardanger fiddle, to which be luid 
been tnucli attached. 

|A translation of BjurMoa's spem-h »l cite Dulls 
funeral will tollow lit nest number.] 



On the hut day of bin life, as he ojiencd his 
eyes in the morning, be stretched out Ids hands 
to henven, exclaiming. "Min Gud, jcg takker 
dig!" ("My God. I thank Thee I") °A short 
time after, when the physician informed him that I 
his end was near, he took an affectionate farewell | 
of those around him. They describe him as calm 
and composed in mind, although not ipjite with- 
mil hope of recovery, lie smiled lo them a* he 
looked at the roses and the hratlicr in blossom, 
which the) constantly brought him. As he felt 
death approaching, he expressed a wish to bear 
Mozart's Requiem, ami listened with folded bands, 
while his wife played it through several times. 
As the nulcs died away, the change came over 
Dim which announces final dissolution. Ole Bull 
breathed bis last on the 17th of August, at noon. 
On the 23d, he was buried in Bergen. 

At seven- o'clock in the morning. Oh- Bull's 
family friendssand oilier guests, among whom were 
the Governor of the district, the Burgomaster, 
etc., proceeded lo I,ysd, on the steamer '* Kong 
Sverre." In the conccrt hall. the rector <if Fane 
and others, addressed their last thanks and fare- 
well to the deceased, a simple and affecting 
ceremony. The casket, covered with flowers, 
among which lay a violin made of flower* and 
roos>, by ladies of Bergen, was carried on board by 
peasants. The composer, Kdward Grieg, bore 
the gold crown from Nan Francisco, and Dr. Dan- 
thc orders of the deceased. At •• Krarven " 
' Kong Svcrre " was met by fourteen steamers, 
led it in two lines u> Molo. A salute 
was given from the steamers and fortre**. At 
Nordna-s Point, a grand procession of five tlbOU- 
sand pcrsous awaited them. At two o'clock in 
the ufternix.ii, the steamer stopped at Ilolbergs 
Bridge, and, under minute-shots from the fortifi- 
cations, the funeral cortege passed by the Svane 
apothecary-'hop, Ole Bull's birthplace, which wa» 
magnificently drn[icd in mourning, down across 
the market-place, by the bridge, thrtnigh King 
Oscar's Street, to live cemetcrv, where Hector 



ABOUT OVERTlKES.i 

[Concluded frosi p««« lot.) 
Reference has hitherto been made to the over- 
ture, only as the introduction to an opera, oratorio 
or drama. The form and name have been, how- 
ever, extensively applied during the present cen- 
tury to orcliestral pieces intended merely for con- 
cert use, sometimes with no special purpose, in 
other instances bearing a specific title, indicating 
the composer's intention to illustrate some poeti- 
cal or legendary subject. Formerly a symphony, 
or one movement therefrom, was entitled " Grand 
Overture," or "Overture" in the concert pro- 
gramme, according to whether the whole work or 
only a portion thert-of was used. Thus, in the an- 
nouncements of .Salomon's 1-oodon concerts (1 791 
—4), Haydn's Symphonies, composed expressly for 
them, are generally so described. Among special 
examples of the overture, properly so called, com- 
posed for independent performance, are Beetho- 
ven's H'fUf uV» llawrt, written for the inaugura- 



te Fantasia overture, illustrating 
Parndisr and lie Pan, Benedict's overtures Dtf 
Prinz ron Hoinbtiry and Tempest, Sullivan's In 
Mew/iriam (in the climax of which the org<-n is 
introduced), and Di Balln (in dance rhythms). 
J. F. Barncti's tfcwfM W Sjfmpkonioue, C'usins's Is* 
Traraitieurr de la Sitr i (.'uwen's Ftjtiral_ Orerturr, 
Gadsby's A ndromeda, Pierson's Fatui and Itnintu 
and Juliet, and many more, are all independent 
concert overtures. 

The term has also been applied to original 
pieces fur keyed instruments. Thus we have 
Bach's overture in the French style; Handel's 
overture in the first set of his Harpsichord Suites, 
and Mozart's imitation tliereof among his piano- 
forte works. F.arh of then- is the opi ning piece 
of a series, Beethoven has prefixed the won! 
" Overture " to the quartet piece which originally 
formed the Finale to his B-flat quartet (op. 131), 
but i» now numbered separately as op. 133; but 
whether the term is meant to apply to the whole 
piece, or only to the twenty-seven bars which in- 
troduce the fugue, we have nothing to guide us. 

H. I. L. 
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Walnmn conducted the funeral ceremonies. These 
were followed by a speech from Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, which we give below. Kdward Grieg 
offered a laurel crown from Norwegian musicians, 
and Bendixen one from the National Theatre of 1 1, 
Bergen. The weather was magnificent, and the 
procession of immense length. It was a solemn and 
affecting national fete, in which twentv thousand 
people joined. Flags draped with black were 
displaced over the whole bay and town. The 
people were all dressed in mourning, and steamer* 
and boats by the hundred. The King sent a tele- 



tion of the J. 
dclssobn's J/i 
(intended at fir; 
ward snppleniec 

and the same composer's Hthritlm, Calm AVo'and 
I'riisfttrout Voyage, and MeluMne. These overtures 
of Mendelssohn's are, indeed, unparalleled in their 
kind. It is scarcely necessary hrre to comment 
•in the wondrous Shakespearean prelude produced 
in the composer's boyhood, as a concert overture, 
and in after years associated with the charming 
incidental music to the drama, passages of the 
overture occurring in the final chorus of fairies, 
and thus giving unity to the whole; nor will 
musical readers require to be reminded of the 
rare poetic and dramatic imagination, or the ex- 
quisite skill by which the sombre romanticism of 
Scottish scenery, the contrasted suggestions of 
Goethe's poem, and the grace anil passion of the 
Rhenish legend, are so happUv illustrated in the 
other overtures referred to. 

Schumann's overtures of this class — Brule of 
Metsina, Ftttirui Orrrlurr, Jalim Casor, Her- 
mann and r>0r<>iken — though all very interesting, 
are not very important; hut in his Orerlnre lo 
Afanfred he has left one work of the highest sig- 
nificance and power, which will always maintain 
its |msition in the first rank of orchestral music* 
As the prelude, not to an opera, but to the inci- 
dental music to Byron's tragedy, ibis composition 
docs not exactly fall in with either of the classes 
we have given. It is, however, dramatic and 
romantic enough for any drama, and its second 
subject is a quota t 
in tin- piece itself. 

Berlioz's overture l.r* Fmnrt ./t«yr<, embodying 
the idea of the Vthmytrichl. or secret tribunals of 
the Middle Ages, must not be omitted from our 
list, a* a work of great length, great variety of 
ideas, and imposing effect- 
The concert overtures of Sterndale Bennett 
long to a similar high order of imaginative 
thought, as exemplifies! in the well-known over- 
tures entitled Parisian, The Xaiadt, and The 
IIW Symph, and that string of musical |warls, 



'From the artlelt Ovxareaa In 
Mutu- OJuf ,V«>ir»ui. 
« Brcalm«t at Sea is what U maul. - 
' Bat not a word about Ctwrn > - 



'.-HOI.MAS HINTS -S1UI> 
TMK Islaso, l*ec. In. 

Dear Mr. Dwii.ut : 

The first production of Boito's opera " Meplii- 
tophele* " has been the most interesting event, so 
far, of the musical season in New York. It ha< 
proved attractive and successful, but not over- 
whelmingly so. A novelty was of course welcome 
amid the old and worn operatic repertoire, and 
tin- dramatic foundation — Goethe's " Faust" — of 
fAut novelty is a very po|mlar one (in ibe high 
of popularity). But we may question 
Boito's manner uf treating it has been 
such as to ensure lasting nsccess for bis work. It 
lacks the vital element of permanent success, 
originality. Originality, almost invariably a fail- 
ure at fir-t, almost as certainly succeeds at last. 
Boito's work was denounced, twelve ye»r« ago, at 
Milan, as "an innovation," and iu author so dis- 
I courajjed that he lialf abandoned composition 
afterwards, having written (so far as we are 
aware), since that time, nnly one opera ; had the 
judgment of his Milan critics been more liberal 
and enlightened, bad they been able to discover 
in •' Mephistopheles " talent endeavoring to free 
itself from the old-fashioned o]«cratic traditions, 
but yet unennsriously entangled in the fetters of 
Bcrlioi, Lisit, and Wagner, he might have felt 
encouraged to proceed on his career, and would 
have |>erhaps attained, ere now, to genuine origin- 
ality. 

In this work Boito has not aimed at dramatic 
unity or development ; taking it for granted that 
ever; one knows the story of Faust, he has merely 
grouped together some salient points of the poem, 
and illustrates ilium by music, action, and spectac- 
ular display. The first part or prologue. Me- 
phistopheles'a wager with the Deity, is rather 
symphonic than dramatic, and has 
|K>iuts, though the orchestration is 
coarse. The music of the Easter Sundav sceoc 
is displeasing, noisy, trivial, with only a faint poim 
of light in a rather pretty waltz. But even 
Auk-r has given the sense of the youth, fresh- 
ness, oui-disor hopeful gayety of Easier Sunday 
better in certain now hackneyed choruses of Fra 
lliaioln. The larghetto sung by Faust on re- 
turning to his laboratory is good in iu large, 
expressive phrases; better still is the following 
aria in which Mepbiatophelea declares himself as 

But the 
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heart of tli* open ll to be found in the garden 
scene, fine from beginning to end, nn<! rising loan 
ecstatic close. Again, in the Brocken Miir, 
we have " highly intellectual music" (without 
heart, sHperruturalD.t", awe-inspiring power). It 
in chiefly grotesque, though not without striking 
dramatic movements. *< for instance, the sud- 
ilen rush ant] prostration, anil then lite hush of 
the multitude in-fore Mcphistopbelcs. This scene 
i ffe • 111 n> n| [Hirtuniti.;, for .|« 'tacu ar lisplay, 
Ittit they are essentially theatrical, and not novel 
— the appearance of Margaret's fetch in exactly 
like that of the ghost of the mother of .Max, in 
the /•'<« mi hat:, anil other effects are of the tra- 
ditional ballet type. There is true music, again, 
in the prison scene, expressive and dramatic, witli 
a lovely duet, viftly niurniured hy tlie Invers, u l^in- 
tnnn, lontano," and the act is worked up to a fine 
climax. A soft, harmonious, illusive atmosphere, 
similar to that thruugh which C'orot enables us 
to belkold his pictorial groups and scenes, breathe* 
from the music of the fourth act; if not so lovely 
and serene as that of the Klysiutn illustrated by 
Gluck, it is still charming, and lovely are the flow- 
ing phrases sung hy Helen and Pantalis. And 
yet, though this pleases our fancy, it touches us 
not : we feel too well that it i« all but a dream. 
Tht epilogue, too, is wearisome; in spite of many 
tine isulnis in it, we " assist " coldly at the struggle 
between good and evil beside the death-bed of 
Faust. 

The opera is well presented on the whole. The 
central character i» of course Mcphistophclcs, 
very well, if not ideally, represented by Xovara ; 
in Faust. Campanini was all that could be desired, 
but tlie part does not offer the same opportuni- 
ties for dramatic passion as some of the charac- 
ters h« has become identified with, such as Lohen- 
grin and Don Jose. The female characters are 
scrondary in this opera; Margaret is a pretty, 
simple, pleasing, ami ignorant |«-asant girl, a 
Margaret more tnie to the life, no doubt, than 
Gounod's Heal heroine ; and Vallcria was charm- 
ing and altogether satisfactory in tin- part, which 
does not appear to call for the powers of a Xils- 
viri, though Nilsson might invest it with a conse- 
quence it does not seem to possess. Miss Cary, 
too, was more than excellent as Martha and I'an- 
tati*. On the whole, the opera seems to have 
awakened two sets of impressions after a few 
hearings of it ; one class of people says, " yes, 
it i« very clever, vet rather wearisome, though 
iut it is eold, and, do you think it is 
The second says, '"Hoito is not a 
prophet, but one of the most gifted followers of 



The other, and finer Fuu>t, that of Berlioz, U 

under the scholarly and enthusiastic leadership 
of Dr. Damruseh. The part of Mcphistophcics 
having been found, on the first performance, 
unsuited [' '.'] to Mr. Hensehel, 1ms been resumed by 
Mr. KciumcrU, who so finely sustained it last 
year, with a fire and a jjower exceeding that dis- 
played by him, perhaps, in any thing eL«e he has 
done. In his recitals, Mr. Hensehel will doubt- 
less justify tho great reputation that preceded 
hint, though he has not fulfilled expectation in 
bis F.li]ah or Mcphistophcles, perhaps only be- 
cause ex|M'rtntiun was too highly wrought. In 
Elijah, very finely performed by the Oratorio 
Society under I>r. Damroscb, Mr. Hensehel 
proved himself a highly intelligent singer, a 
thorough musician ; hut his vocal method is defi- 
cient, and he lacks both mellow ebanc and rough 
power, of voice. Both power and charm are 
heard in Mist Drasdil"* fine and well-trained 
organ, hence her success in the contralto music 
of Elijah waa greater than that of Hensehel in 
the part of the prophet. And yet, when we 
', we feel bow dependable, intel- 



ligent, satisfactory; he is, and that he does his 
conscientious best, which is very thorough work- 
manship. We wait for his Lied singing, to de- 
ride whether he possesses the power of touching, 
charming, transporting the listener. 

Who shall dare to say that no one cares for 
art in New York ? Immense audiences crowd to 
MrphulofArln, Berlioz'. Fmul, Mendelssohn's 
Elijah ; yet audiences as immense crowd to see and 
hear Mile. Bernhardt, especially at her matinees, 
where ladies throng by hundreds and thousands, 
many to find no place at all, many satisfied to 
stand through the entire performance. She has 
proves! at great success; a first a swift dlsajs- 
at last, a -low surprise. A disap- 
herausc many people, unfamiliar with 
the progress of dramatic art in France during the 
past ten years, ami unluterested in followiug up 
its manifestations, have not become acquainted, 
by report, with Mile. Bernhardt'! peculiar style 
of art, and have therefore expected something 
different — a grand, classic tragedienne, in the 
large, broad style ; and she has »ince proved to 
these very jteople a gradual surprise, as they 
slowly learned to admire and to appreciate — not 
the qualities they expected, but different ones, 
which do not startle, but grow upon us. Grandeur, 
repose, the overwhelming emotion that springs 
from the depths of a noble heart, the elevated, 
imaginative power Imrn of the fervor of a noble 
brain, the pathos of unconscious innocence, the 
impuLe of unselfish feeling — these find no ade- 
quate representation in the art of Mile. Bern- 
hardt; hers is not outdoor, It it indoor feeling, 
passion, thought- But in the expression of this 
she is supreme, especially when it is displayed lu 
such a character as that of Blanche de UNM — 
as Lord Astley says : " One of those women, in- 
teresting products of our excessive civilization, 
who tit Isorn ripe, so to say; who, in consequence 
uf erroneous education, are tired of life before 
they have lived, and fur whom the forbidden 
fruit, even before they have tasted it, has no 
attraction, unless, indeed, it is made attractive by 
the addition of some extraordinary flavor." 

For Mile. Bernhardt, licing, in herself, and in 
her art, unique, shows at her best in charac- 
ters of a somewhat abnormal tyjte, such as 
Blanche in Lt SpUnx. On seeing her at first in 
such a [»>art, one that is to a certain degree repul- 
sive anil unwumanly. because hearties-, one in- 
stinct with feverish anil morbid, not genuine, 
passion, we are apt to ascribe the limited effect 
of the character to the actress's limited powers 
he tragic end of Mm. de 
us, not with pity anil pathos, but 
only with horror ; but after we have witnessed 
other impersonations, we render justice to her 
varied conception of characters alike in their 
type, and to the refined art, the ab-enrv of ex- 
aggeration that withholds Mile. Bernhardt from 
introducing other colors into each of lier per- 
formances than those that properly belong to 
each. She has pathos, (Mission, tenderness, but 
of a nature peculiar not only to the singulnr 
types of modern French life, — Frou-Frou, Ca- 
milie. Mine, de ClieHes, — which she best repre- 
sents, but also apparently peculiar to herself. 
Within such a range of characters she is jserfect ; 
varied even in her mannerisms, natural in all 
that is abnormal, sparkling with vitality, truth 
itself in her delineation of what is, nevertheless, 
untrue. She is a complete representative of a 
certain tvivc of womanhood, typical of the ideas 
and actions of an entire class of society, to be 
found, nnder modified conditions, not only in aris- 
tocratic French society, but in every country of 
the civilized world. Such characters are not 
original and expansive, tlvey are individual ami 
concentrated. And concentration and individual- 
ity are the qualities that most impress u« in Mile. 



Bernhardt'* acting. She pleases, she charms, 
she entertains, she thrills us, and she fascinates ; 
but she cannot profoundly touch or attract, ah- 
sorb or overwhelm us. 

She is very pretty on the stage ; more so than 
we had been led to expect. Does the subtle 
Sarah, with line coquetry, cause the accounts of 
her thinness and plainness to he spread nbroad. 
in order the more pleasantly to surprise those 
who see her for the first lime? Mis. Cushmtn is 
reported to have said that she was spared one of 
the greatest obstac les to success, one of the great- 
est trials that ever befall an actress — beauty. 
M'lle. Bernhardt, no doubt something of a cynic, 
doubtless understands that enthusiastic laudation 
of an actress's beauty lay s her open to the danger 
of making at least half her own sex her enemies 
before they see her. In movement, gesture, alti- 
tude, she is all grace, — supple, natural; ami al- 
though her toilets are rich to an extreme, lier refined 
and delicate taste, her artistic temperament uiav Ui 
traced even in their slightest details. I have not 
seen her vet in the romantic and classic dramas 
of her repertoire : Adrienne, Hernani, I'hcdre. 
Can she satisfactorily render the large, the gcu- 
erous passions? Hers is intensity ; not breadth, 
depth, height ; still less d es she embody romaisce 
and ideal poesy . though she U ideal in her way . 

The same dements of prettiness, grace, fine- 
ness, limited harmony, may be traced in her pic- 
tures, as in her acting ; but lhe*e are rather the 
work of a highly accomplished amateur than of 
an artist forces! to express her nature in this 
branch of art by irresistible vocation. Her 
sculpture displays more power. Tltc bust of 
Emile de (iirardin is ruthlessly life-like; a head 
of a young girl, with a foulard tied over the 
brows, charming ; the " Ophelia " is largely 
modelled, full of jioetry in conception; and she 
has di'ptaycd a grotesque and brave spirit of 
irony and finesse in the bronie inkstand, sur- 
mounted by her own bu»t, from the shoulders of 
which fantastic, demoniac wing, start, white she 
has tipped her fingers with grilhns' claws. In all 
M'lle. Bernhardt'* female heads a likeness to 
herself, more or less pronounced, may be traced ; 
indeed, one or two of these pictures resemble her 
more than lier photi>graphs, which do not render 
lier justice. The likeness is doubtless involun- 
tary. Kvery painter insensibly reproduces Use 
type of his own race, or that of people about him, 
even in his delineations of foreign types. 

From Sarah Bcrnhardt's '•Griffon " to llolmau 
Hunt's "Shadow of Death," is a long step np; 
yet here we detect the same peculiarity. Kvery 
race looks out of its ey es in a manner that belongs 
to itself, and Hunt's Christ, in this picture, looks 
out of his eyes, not as an Oriental, but as an 
Englishman does; and this in spite of the fact 
that Hunt sought a model for years in the Kast. 
before he found one to satisfy him. This picture 
has been very severely criticized here ; was that 
the reason why I was agreeably disappointed in 
it? Yet I am not an admirer of Hunt. But I 
am sure that many, while blaming the excess of 



detail, wonderfu 
have neverthele 
such an extent 
become blind to tl 
picture, the touch 



y painted, though inharmonious, 
i bestn carries! away by that, to 
that thev have overlooked or 
lurpuse and very soul uf tlie 
pathos and iduality of the 



face, wluch renders the shadow of the cross a 
secondary effect, and ennobles such pictorial 
trickery in that as may be displeasing to a fas- 
tidious taste. FaXNY Raymond KtTTKK. 



t.«ir»ic — The date of the fifth Grwandhaui 
Concert coincided with the anniversary of Mendel 
siohn't death, and the programme was devoted 
entirely to works from his pen. They were Psalm 
W. Symphony in A-niajor. hymn for soprano, chorus, 
and orchestra, overture to I*a iUUt Afrfvstne, " Art 
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Maria," and fragments from the unfinished opera of 
LtnUf. At the sixth concert Herr U-+.U tirky, 
the pianist, performed Saint-ftsens's Concerto In C- 
minor; Ballad in Aflat major (Chopin); Oavotte 
and Variations | llamcau). The instrumental pieces 
were Cherubim's overture to Amntm ; symphony 
(So. 4. B-flat major) and Die third Uouort overture 
(Beethoven). 



Dtotffftfj, journal of 0?u^ir. 



SATURDAY. DECEMBER 18. 1880. 



Axothkh Ykak ! The present Dumber 
completes the Fortieth Volume uud the twen- 
ty-ninth year o{ this moat long-lived of the 
many musical journals of America. A Title- 
I'age and Index fur the past two volumes 
(to 1m- hound in one) wilt he furnished in a 
lew week*. 

Vol. XLI will begin with the number for 
January I, 1HMI ; and now It the time for the 
renewal of the annual subscriptions, unil for 
the coming in of new subscribers, of whom 
we hope there will he many. Our Journal 
need* them, — always needed them; for, in 
»pite uf all that has always been said in its 
p raise, in spite of the spleudid "testimonial" 
just teudcred to its editor, so warmly and so 
widely, this journal never yet has been re- 
munerative. The recoguitiou and reward 
came last week in another shape, oue uumU- 
takably heartfelt, and most generous, most 
beautiful, most gratifying; it was well worth 
waiting for '. But may we not regard it also 
as a token of renewed Interest in the old 
Dwioht's JorftWAt. op Mt sic, — the prom- 
ise of a wider rally of appreciative friends to 
its support, and its improvement, through the 
humdrum cheaper way of regular annual sub- 
scription, as well as advertising patronage ! 
Double iu subscription list, and you increase 
it* advertising columns, and then there will 
lie no need of " testimonials " except in the 
way of compliment and flattering 




THE TESTIMONIAL CONCERT. 

aid of the above New Year's an- 
this unexpected, to u» almost 
of our Journal and 
if not always wise or efficient, 
labors in behalf of music, on the part of a com- 
mittee of citizens which we have already charac- 
terized as " largely representative of the best ele- 
ments of the musical profession, of die best and 
wisest friends of music, as well as of the honored 
names of dear old Boston." And their appeal 
was instantly and heartily responded to on all 
sides. Greetings and warmest signs uf recogni- 
tion, kindliest notes of sympathy (ofts n from most 
unexpected <|uarters), prompt, enthusiastic offers 
of musical service in any concert that might lie 
arranged, poured in upon the Editor, who all at 
once found himself the object of unusual attention, 
and in danger of developing (but diat he is too 
old for diat) a most enormous egotism. Hand 
and heart were offered wherever he met an old 
acquaintance ; everybody seemed full of the bright 
idea that had struck somebody just " in the nick 
of dme." Vie never knew we had so many 

, if not 



to be our enemies, vet to look askance upon our 
labors, suddenly threw off the disguiae and shone 
among the foremost and the friendliest, who 
through die press, as well as by voice and pen in 
private, created an Interest In others, and helped 
to orgiiuizc die plan so bcuutifully realized on 
Thursday uf last week. It gave us a better 
opinion of human nature, — nut dial we ever 
entertained a very pour one; we never did, and 
never can, liasr our feeling of die wurth and the 
significance of music, as a certain great musical 

reformer" dues in his essay on Beedioveu, 
ii|pon the theories of a pessimistic metaphysician. 

For sm h a testimonial, so sincere and hearty 
in die inception, so admirably prepared, with 
such consummate tact and delicacy, so beautiful, 
resplendent in the full flower, the concert, and so 
fraught with mn'iJ tokens of esteem and friend- 
ship, we can hardly trust ourself to find fit words 
of thanks. We an'ept it both with pride and with 
humility, for it is a formidable thought to us that 
we seem now more than ever bound to go on try- 
ing (perhaps in vain) to perform any service diat 
shall in any degree vindicate the faidi which 
hosts of friends have in this touching way reposed 
in us. 

But leaving all we wished to say to be im- 
agined, as it readilv will he in a musical and soeial 
atmosphere so sympathetic as this in which we 
just now have die happiness to live and move and 
have our being (although it seems like passive 
dreaming), let us come at once to the concert 
itself, which was in every way a signal, memo- 
rable srwrcess, and which we flatter ourself wo 
could anil did appreciate about as keenly as any 
other man or wuman in that gTeat and really dis- 
tioguisbed audience. Both progri 



forroanee were of so exceptionally line a 
ter as to claim special mention among di 
good things we have heard, or 
winter. Never was a fine 
intrinsically or in Its fitness for the occasion, pre- 
sented in Boston ; never a more conscientious co» 
uuiorr rendering; seldom one with finer means, 
and all by artists who hail kindly, eagerly offered 
their cooperation freely, including the orchestra of 
the Harvard Symphony Concerts, with Mr. Carl 
Xcrrahn, conductor, and .Mr. Bcrnhard Liste- 
manii, violin leader, besides a small army of our 
best vocalists, pianists, violinists, — tnoro than 
could possibly find place in a single concert, mak- 
ing die task of die programme committee a deli- 
cate one indeed. Here is the programme in full, 
for it is worth preserving: — 



, lu I'-mluor, Op. Iff. 
Seherso aud 
Marvbj. 



Twenty Third Psalm, " Hie Lord Is My Shepherd." 



ous now, and fall of meaning in the musical his- 
tory of Boston, as it was in the year of its first 
performances in die old Academy concerts given 
in the Odeon (Federal Street theatre) in 1*41. 
To the present writer it gave as it .vere the key- 
note — rather say the " noruial pitch " — to his 
whole musical life. Of musical Art in Boston, it 
will ever stand die corner-stone, though Th* 
Meniak and the old Oratorio Society laid the 
earlier foundations. To us, and to many in the 
Music Hall, it liad a deep significance, for never 
was a higher standard set than that had set for 
all of us from the first day of our interest in 
great orchestral music. How we all wailed for 
die four opening notes, the pregnant moiiet .' and 
how all die old miracle revived with a new charm 
and freshness as die work once more developed' 
Never did that symphony ring out more inspir- 
ingly, more full of meaning. The great life- 
struggle typified in the Allegro; the heavenly 
encouragement and exhortation of the wonderful 
Andante; the nerving of the heron-, restless soul 
for action, with the superhuman effort of die 
double basses, in die Scherzo; anil finally the 
broad, sublime triumphal march, — grandest 
march ever written or conceived, - a march as of 
rankstif solar sy stems sweeping in vast majestic cir- 
cles round die inmost central Sun invisible ' — all 
was played etiwi Uerten ous, as if every member 
of the band felt it, meant it. You ajotcjd that 
cadenza for the oboe played so charniinglv bv 
Mr. de Kibas, in the middle of the lirst move- 
ment ; did it not sound precisely as it did when 
he played it the first time in I (Ml, and as he has 
played it ever since? Yes, the fifth Symphony 
was indispensable and all-rewarding In that eon- 




Sung by • rolunteer clwlr, 

"Hoylsion sod "Cecilia 
■ Ih >'■-■ ■' -t vi r '"•< v 1. i u «.t. 
rextcerto Iti r, for [far** pianos, with String orchestra, 

i. 9. Bach 

Allegro, Adagio, Fugue. 
Messrs. J.C O, Parker. Arthur fuse and John A. 



'.UKi.lor, 



■tra, Op. 02, 

Schumann 



,1 Allegro Appassionato. 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 

Onsrtci tttuinsii, fowl " Piilelio." Beethoven 

Mrs. II. M. Kogers, Miss Brills, Ab.ll, Mr. Charles 
H. Adsros and Mr. John X. Winch. 

Oserture "Moercsstille sad gluckllebs Fahrt," 

Meorialssofce 

Illustrating Goethe's poem : 1. " Becalmed at Sea " ; 
2. "A Breete and a Prosperous Voyage." 

What so fit for the occasion, what so worthy, 
as the glorious old Fifth Symphony V— as glori- 



ore fit again /~lh 
fresh, flexible, pure angel voices, i 
of trust in die Lord! When have w.- heard a 
female chorus sung more exquisitely than that 
was by fifty ladies of the Cecilia and Boylston 
Clubs, reinfureed by many of our be-t solo sing- 
ers? Then, in that Concerto for diree pianos, the 
cheering and invigorating influence, die strong 
handshake as it were, of old Sebastian Bach, the 
healthy, hearty, genial, pious, profound master of 
masters in the tone-art, who, every time we hear 
him, seems to hold the whole history anil world 
of music in the hollow of his hand ! Thanks for 
diat selection, and for the seal and the effect 
with which it was interpreted ' Thanks, too. for 
the exquisite, the delicately imaginative, poetie 
concert piece of Schumann, in which Mr. Lang 
seemed at his best. (And thanks for other con- 
tributions of the same fine order warmly offered, 
but not found practicable in the programme '.) 

Then the wonderful Quartet (in canon) from 
Fidelia, by avhich the audience were so carried 
away that it had to be repeated. It may be 
easily Imagined dial the opening words: "Mir 
isfs so wnnderbar!" chimed fully widi die feel- 
ing of the wondering chief listener on diat occa- 
sion ; lie will not soon outlive the wonderment of 
the whole situation in which dial tesdmonial 
placed him. 

Finally, fur die parting God-speed, diat over- 
ture of Mendelssohn which so graphically illus- 
trates the two contrasted scenes of Goethe's little 
poem (also set by Beethoven for voices) : 1. A 
dead calm in mid ocean, — no breath, no motion. 
— weary, helpless, almost hopeless ; i, the spring- 
ing up of a breeze, die boatswain's whistle (tlule). 
the swinging round of the great sails, and away 
the good ship bounds, until she comes in triumph 
into port with flyinr colors and salute of guns 
and trumpets. Surely the allusion there was 
understood, for the orchestra played it splendidly 
and with enthusiasm. 

Now, was not that a concert to be remembered 
all one's life? Handel said that, while 
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in*, the J/.MifiA, he " knew not whether he wat 
in the body or out <>( the body." We may not 
say so much; but we e»n say, that when the 
Utoii^tit came. OTCr lis : " Why ! all this U for 
«*.'" we could hardly lell whether it were real 
or a dream. And now reserving special thanka 
to all and several, who have been *o pbilaothropi- 
cally moved to cheer our puth fast Bearing to Us 
end, we mu«t conclude this long-winded acknowl- 
edgment, 10 MM a little room for notice due to 
uther concerts and to other matter*. 



CONCERT REVIEW. 

A foi* brief note* upon the concert* of the pant 
three weeks is all we can afford in our contracted 
•pace. And first the concert* of the 

A POLIO Ctin, Music Hall. Nov. 2rt and 20. We 
never heard those seventy men sing better; and we 
were struck hy kha remarkable preservation of their 
voices, many of litem brine; original members, 
veteran* in like service. Itich, sweet, manly quality 
of tone, large, generous volume, admirably blend- 
ing of the voices in a grain) organ-like ensemble, 
combined with rant! unity, precision, light and simile 
in producing a fine impression. The selection* were 
comparatively short pieces. ticmahcimV'Salamis" 
for l«ariloiic solo | Dr. Bollard) and chorus, has some- 
thing of the solemnity and classic dignity of Men- 
delssohn's choruses to the Antigtme, etc. The har 
tnony is full and strong, and the work grows fervid 
and interesting as it goes on. Kheinbergrr's Rounde- 
lay : " Awake, ye lords anil ladies gay I" is a rich 
and dainty piece of coloring, full of life and charm. 

This was followed by a Serenade by Widor. for 
a peculiar combination of instruments : piano (Mr. 
Arthur Foote), violin |Mr. C. N. Allen), 'cello (Mr. 
VVnlf Krics), flute iMr. Riclxcl), and organ- har- 
monium (Mr S I) Whitney), It is a light, fresh, 
delicate and graceful work, not without poetic 
charm, and the effect was unique and pleasing: — 
a nice sort of music, we should think, for fairs and 
floral festivals. A Serenade by Tours, with bari 
lone solo (finely sung by Mr J. I". Winch) ; Hortley's 
"By Celia's arbor," I eautitully rendered by Mr. 
Want, Mr- Allen A. Brown. Dr. Bullard. and Mr. 
Aiken; and Sullivan's "The Beleaguered," a bril- 
liant, vigorous chorus in march rhythm, filled oat the 
first part agreeably. 

Part second contained Dudley Buck's setting of 
Longfellow's " Xun of Nidaros," for tenor solo (Mr. 
Want) and chorus, with accompaniment of piano 
and harmonium ; " The Voung Lover," by Kuschat, 
which was encored; Handel's Polyphemus Song: 
N O ruddier thnn the cherry," superbly sung by Mr. 
John Winch, with masterly accompaniment by the 
conductor of the Apollo, Mr. B. J. Isng ; a couple 
of 'cello solos played by Mr. Fries (Nocturne, by 
Lacbner. and tiavntte, by Popper); and, for a pop- 
ular finale, the " Champagne " part song by Schroe- 
tcx. — The usual repetition of this programme, with 
change of Instrumental pieces, a few evenings 
later, we did not hear. 

The neat Apollo concerts are announced far 
ahead, — the 4th and lib of February. Max Bruch's 
•' Fnthjof," for soprano and baritone solos, male 
chorus, and orchestra, will then he given entire for 
the first time in Boston. 

— AW. Mr. La»o gate Ids third presenta- 
tion of the /ArmuiritMt rU Fav$t, this time at the 
Tremont Temple; and it must be admitted that all 
the details of the music, all its greatest and Its least 
effects, came out w ith a remarkable distinctness, and 
with satisfactory intensity of sound- It waa an 
even better rendering, under, in some aense, better 
inditions, than the two before. Tne 
k, with all its strangeness, haa certainly grown 
papular. Kven iu most diabolical suggestions and 
Infernal pictures such as " the Hide to Hell," are 
far less bizarre, do far less violence to all sense of 
beauty and of harnioii y . thnn the atrocious finale to 
the same morbid, madcap composer's Syn}Jt<mu 
FantattHjM. And it has romantic beauties of a very 
high order and originality. Thecboruse*, both male 



the rollicking refrains of soldier* and of students, so 
difficult in their combination, were successfully 
given. Mlas Lilian Bailey again sang the part of 
Marguerite with her wonted purity and truth and 
tenderness of- voice and feeling. Ilerr llciwchel 
confirmed the first fine impression of his charac- 
erislic. Intellectual, subtle and dramatic rendering 
of the role of Mcphistopliclea. If his voice, in the 
lower range, is not altogether pleasing, nor of great 
weight and power, that is made up for by the fine 
imaginative conception, and the. certainty of power 
with which he enters into the spirit of the par:, and 
by hi* admirably artistic style and execution. He 
was enthusiastically encored after the Serenade. 
The tenor part of Fauat was this time entrusted to 
Mr. Julius Jordan, to whom we listened with great 
! satisfaction throughout. He is a very intelligent 
and conscientious singer ; evidently understands him- 
self, bis means and his task perfectly ; and, if his 
voice is not remarkable for beauty or for power, it 
ia nevertheless a good voice, always kept well in 
hand, and equal to the work. He sustained himself 
with no flaw or flagging to the end, and he i* plainly- 
one of those n-liable and useful tenors whom it 
would be ii gain for us to have here. Mr. Hay was 
again successful in the one thankless little song of 
Urander (the "Rat"). The orchestra was remark- 
ably complete and satisfactory, from violins, oboes 
and bassoons, to cymbals, gong, and all the kitchen 
utensils. The Itacockiky March created a furore 
Now, appropo* of the iJauawtim, we are tempted 
to insert just here, for better or for worse, and open 
to approval or protest from any one, the following 
letter which we have received: 



Ma KlilToM: The receut production and favorable 
reception in this city of a certain work of Hector Her- 
itor* In which that writer, l,y means of a hotel cong 
and other unmusical Instruments, seems to atteui|4 to 
sever musk from It* traditional sphere of the emotions 
and couple It with thai of the ueries, leads one to 
inquire in what directiou modern musicnl taste is 
drifting. Of course, we look to the programme* of 
■•ur Ritscel In neons concert* (qr the true ludev of feel- 
logon thia subject. Of these programme* I hate be- 
fore roe that of Ihe Second Symphony Concert of the 
Harvard Musical Association ; .one lis severe in it* 
character a* any we «ee. It consist* of fii e nnmhers : 
the first by Haydn, the neat three by Lout, Samt-.Vieti*, 
and Chopin, the liojt going back fur enough to Include 
the name of Weber. Turning to the ptojjrftiuinc- of 
our piano recitals, we find them bended hy •ouietliinc 
of Mcndelssohu* (possibly n lieelbm en aoiinla) and 
the rest all " 
anme plan hold* 
certa; the sentiment 

hy mean* of tuni< thing In n an eighteenth century 
compoeer, for a string of things hy composer*. mo»t of 
whom are living. Sot that the new things are not. 
*oiue of them, very good indeed; but in the rago for 
the latest oixrlty, some very indifferent thing* creep 
In. 

1 asked, the oilier day, one of wtr most i-roniiuent 
pianist* and musicians, why Haydn nud Mt«rait are 
never placed in public by nnr ninnist*; to which he 
replied, that they only wrote for n pinuo with five 
octave*, a* If anything written tu thnt ennipn** was 
I the octai ■ at each 
r modern pianoforte 
a good composition 
not as well dlecjud 

!l-tl nli.i ;it ti .id I-il 

crescendo pedal ? 
bo would continually advo- 
the fjf lt/iiuu of our mod- 
pen* we certainly Itaican 
I'loli/r, and a cou-ldrlnble 



ohu's (pusaiblv n Beethoven MMMft) and 
Kubin^tcin, Unit, t«ad«!, etc.. nc. Th* 
ir.ldn true mhk tally in our 0.n!tit.rr fvo- 
mtlmriit of nl! wuilnc to U> to ,ij*ilu«;iie. 



■J-t 



uut WL'illi.v to be iria>ed, 
citreinitT of Uie kt\ bum 
coutAiot'd the e«»ct*Lial l 
for Uutt intttnimrnt, M 
IWb'* oricaii muclc ) 
have had a vox-hiiinaii.i Htvji, 

I am not one ol lliusa 
•rate "'the old ma*tcr», ' 
«rn conipoMTK, fioro whe 

liumrllpe Amount of frf, 
amount of rood iuuak'; nUll theie RM n git at many 
old tilings thnt would be new in n IWtots niidicnrn*; 
and until the** we esluturted, why art a* If tin- iwm- 
Nt In j*.!iit of yean must be the youbxeet in all 
renw-cte ? 

With an a|x*'°l>y '" r v way in mlikh Uime 

tho«((bU are cxwcmmI, but with no apuU-uy ,if yon 
|-tfa>*) for the thoiijihtii the i»»r.r<v, I rrmnin, 

Wry Truly, Giro. C. Coujxs. 
i, ^ov. 3a. 



lion* ; and ths oue in E-mlnor (Op. 44, No. X). by 
Mrndelsaohn, composed In 1837, which has all the 
Mendelaaohnian elements, especially the fairy vein, and 
to the beauties of which the modem ears of the ma- 
jority appeared more keenly sensitive than to th* work 
of Cherubini. The interpreters were the Lsstentasis 
CJitrirtet. consisting of Bern ban! and Frit* I 
John Mollaly and Alexander Helodl. — all sup 
art »ts -Next time (J M uarr 51 the Beethoven Club 
will take It* turn, when an original quartet (No x> b> 
Mr. Otadwick wlU get IU first hearing here, to be 

Schubert. 

The Tribute to Wtrur Kiuxa. sue nested arid ar- 
ranged by a number of the most musical ladle* of 
Boston, Brooklioe, Cambridge, etc., In whose I 
this favorite artist bad been for year* esteemed i 
loved as teacher and companion in th* parlor ] 
of classic*! trio and sonata music, took the form of a 
beautiful Chamber Concert at Horticultural Hall, on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 4. The audience waa very 
large and sympathetic, the programme very rich and 
choice, and the Interpretation excellent throughout, tor 
nil the artists took part with the heartiest good will. 
It was a genial, cheerful, beautiful and sweet excaaton, 

nrtd th* mortal illness of one of the ladies who was 
first inspired with the idea of such a tribute, and 
whose whole heart was In the work, — a bright spirit, 
full of miHlcal enthusiasm, and one of the finest ama- 
teur pianist* In onr city, whose death occurred, sad 
loss to music and to beet* of friend*, upon th* very 
ilay of that other "testimonial,"— a shadow felt, too. 
even there ! — We can only place the pn>gr»mnrie here 
an record . the Quartet and Quintet were performed by 
the Beethoven Club. (Measr*. Alien, ~ 
Helodl, and WuU Frteal:- 



lyuartet. No. I, In K list. 

S^ng — ** Th* Message." ........ I 

Mr. w. .1. wmeb. 

Variation* for two Pianos (Op. 35) on la* Mlauet 

from lbs Beatliovsa Social*, op. SI. No. 3. St Bare* 
Mr. Lang and Mr. Foot*. 
Sons*, with Violin Obligate, Of,, l« Oaesr W'sl) 



Mr*. Allen. 



• -Cello, Op. T 

Albsgro — Anoaat* — Final*, 
Mr. Wulf Frlea. 



Duet — "(>h Flower of tats Vei 

tbs Canute of lubeeea, ...... 

Mrs, Allen and Mr. Wind.. 

(Quintet, for Piano and strings, Op. 44. . . 



bscstij 



Schumann 



Here we must pause, leaving two Harvard Sym- 
phony concerts, two of th* Philharmonic, one of the 
Cecilia, etc., for future notice. Fortunately. Christina* 
comes, and there will be* week or two of clear field 
not much competed for by concert^ ivera, so that we 
can turn our thought* to things past, undisturbed by 
the rush of new things passing. 

. One event, however, will be the annual per- 
formance of The JVessioA, hy the Handel and Haydn 
Society, >4i Sunday evening, bee. 'J& The solos will 
he sung by Mr* H. M K no* lea, s 
dil, contralto ; Mr. W. C. T 
Hensrhel. baritone 



MUSICAL COKKESPONUKNCE. 



EtTUFK, life. 1. The first Chamber Concert 

of the third season wn» given in the new Mesmnon 
(Tremont Temple), before a large, appreclatice and 
soriable looking audience ; for the sent* were disposed 
In hollow aquaie, the platform in the middle It all 
looked genial and coney; nud the hall proved veil 
good for sound, although there wna some aense of 
rotighnee* In stn-lig violin passages, which tuny haie 
been partly owing la the too fmnk mid nn. taring 
acoontics of walls still fresh and crude. The pro- 
gramme consisted of two string quartets : the tiuc oue 
in E-flnt, (No. 1) by Cherubini, which was plated but 
season, with lu 



BaLTistoRK, Nov. 2a Tl 

Pen body Counervatory has opened with the' so-cfjled 
students' concerts, that Is, concerts of chamber innate 
giien every Saturday evening a* part of the course of 
Inr-tiuctlou for stttdenU of the conservatory. Thus far 
four of these concerts have Uken place, and lit* pro. 
gramme* have included the following work*: 



Strtnc-vuartet, lHualor. No, XI 

Serenade, I>BiaJor, work ». foe vlolla, viola 



nud 



.I-,, 



U*ethov«u 
MsodslMoliu 



Piste, Trin, C-inirsor, No. 2, wnek 44, . 
striogt^usrtet, K-nilnoe, work 41, No. 1, . . 
I'lnooVunrtel, C llat, work 4T, ... . B. 

String-VuArtat, A minor, work I 

Suite, A minor, wurk *a, for vlolla and pl*no. 

J. P. K. H. 



Also, some songs by Schnbert, Liaxt and Wag 
The string. quartet is composed, as last year, of Ma 
Allen, Fwcke, Schaefer, and Jungnlckel. 
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definitely decided on | but the prospects are very bright 
lor lit lout flv*- concert* during th* winter. Mr. Aager 
KuMrlk, the director, in engaged on the finale at hit 
first symphony, which, however, will proleibly oo< be 
performed bore until next season 

In the way of voca! Instruction, there li quite 
novelty to chronicle In the ojietitne last month, by Prof. 
Priu Klucke, of the Pcabodr Conservatory, of a pri- 
vate school for the training of young female voices, 
from the ages of T to 111 years, principally foe the pur- 
ptwe of obtaining good material for future choni.ee. 

plnn for liKiructlon » proposed to be a* 



h in contrasts, and the Instrumentation of The solo* were taken br Mine. Vallcri* and Messrs. 
in which th. destruction of the Tower U Henschel. Harvey and Bourne. 



1. Csrefel ilirsrtloo* M to the correct nee of lb* mice, 
and eepeclaily the artistic treatment of 
ktsd toii»; tolo sod rborw. ilnglng 

2. Klerclaae for the ear. ant in 
• In 




The idea If a novel one for Hoi li more, and the bene- 
inflnence* which «ueh an undertaking, if coo- 
the proper spirit, must in tine emit, are 
certainly sufririent to commend It lo all friends of 
vocal ulture In general, awl of good chorus mualc In 
particular. Moreover, it 1* always a matter of eatie- 
taetion to find an earnrat laborer In the AekU of an, 
with obyoct* above a 
mediate retuma for 
besides hLnuelf ui* 
iiw happy to any. t 
couragement. 

Of the 
the only onea 



Dec. 10. Our musical feaxm may now 
be announced aa fairly begun, for we hare had two 
important concert* by the Apollo Club, a number of 
representations of Engliah Opera by the Strekoseh and 
He** i 'ompany, and no end of anull entertainment* 
On Monday evening the Apollo Clnh gave Handel's 
.fell and datum, and Ibe Nfirimj and Xummrr of 
Haydn'* .Sesijon* The aoloa were given by Mia* Fan- 
nie Kellogg, Mr. M W Whitney, Mr. Krit'ch. and Or. 
C. T. Karnes. 1 only heard Arit and Motors*, aa I 
was called to the opera during the remainder of the 
evening. The week may only be aaid to nave been 
fairly performed,' for there were many drawback*, 
Tuesday the Club gave another concert, bringing oat 
Rubinstein'* "Tower of Babel." for th. (tret time In 
thin country, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Ftllrh. and Mr. Mc- 
Wade taking the «olo parte. The orchestra Bunibered 
forty men, the rborw* one hundred and fifty, and there 
waa the added uid of the organ. Any musician, who 
haa ttudled the full acore, would at once lie forced to 
admit that, for a complete performance, the force we 
had engaged eu inadequate- A double, and even 
treble chorea at required, while theorcbeatml demand* 
are very great, and the anto number* mux be in verr 
-afe band* lo enable the work to be fairly heard, it 
will be remembered that Mr. Thorn** intended to pro- 
duce thia work at the hut Festival at Cincinnati, bnt 
for some reason it waa not given. 1 followed the work 
very carefully, *core in hand, and endeavored to ace it* 
full possibilities. When it i* entni*ted to a larger 
number of singers, and a more complete orchestra, I 
have no iloobt that the work would impreea une with a 
feeling of grandeur. The (object ia hardly one to ex- 
cite great inter***, for modern research haa rather 
unsettled many of the old .tortoa, that were once held 
no sacred Yet the dramatic element t* not wasting, 
and the lnflacuce of the mysterious ■) aiippoaedly pres- 
ent , and ihu* the composer haa outlet for hi* tnasical 
fancy In at leaal two directions. The influence of 

ia of courae 
I of develop- 

. to the gigantic in eipreawion, and the foil 
resource* of rocal and Instrurueri 
iia*. 

In regard to th* mole, one mo 
it ia rich in coloring, even if novelty ha* an influence 
m It alao. Tlie *olo* for the tenor require a very pow- 
erful and high voice. Mr. prilch wa* not able to ting 
them aa written. In both hi* solo*, where the high B- 
flat and th* U-natiiral occur, he waa obliged to alter hie 
Yet it i* better not to attempt and fail, even it 
: la made to anfTer by th* Innovation. Bignor 
tampan In! a) doubt! ee* the only tenor that coo ad .de- 
part of the 



Hen»rhel, Harvey and Bourne. At the risk of Wing 
conrldered a fo*si! or an autcdllui lali. 1 mutt that 
Ihe text — at furnished l.j the printed edition in use — 
1* a trifle bsj broad for a Teiln»v| audience; it would 
•e«*m a* If *ome way might have leen -ontriwsl to 
Biold certain obnoxious phrase* and exj, 
displeased many who attended the concert, 

Dm much commendation could uunlly 1« ri. -.nlcd 
to Dr. tiamroarh. for Id* failUful and rfle.iliednl.iug 
of Ihe urcheatra and rhoru* ; Ihelr vxirk «a» well 
done At fi>r Hie »..!.>i»t*. Mmc V.illerta aitpiitud 
lwraelf well; Mr H*tt«".l.e! did lew with Lit purl Milan 
had l«en *X|»- led mid l».|H^i , Mr. Bourne . |«rt wa* 
ton »m*ll to afford mvah chance for dupla; . « ..lie Mr 
Harvey w.i. n triric htlff aud .c.H — ev - .1 la two 
or three iii.tUuire* - to impreea the audiei.ee «er> 
favorably 

The /Mm/i.iriuu will be t nen at the Acadenn ..| 
Miuic to-nuirroe iTueednyj evening, »iUi Mr lleu,- 



work I* rich 
the i 

repreeented I* very exprewivr. A ttorm I* pictured, 
hut not of the commnnplaee order of rain and wind, 
with thunder and lightning, but rather a* if *ome 
dread myrtle rower Win making the element* do stt 
will. There I* a tlrangene** about it that i* electrifv- 
ing. a* well aa uovel Tlie duohle cliorn*, etprwalve 
of tlie woDder that (rod had dene, in protecting Abra- 
ham from Ihe flame* of the furnner t* a very dnutatlc 
nnmber. and It will alwaya cn-ale iutcre»t »:,en well 
tillig The part of Ximrod wa* entru.ted to Mr Whit- 
ney. Tliere wa* hardly paaalon enough in In* tinging 
to make the rule *o dramatic a* thould be made, 
althoogh hi* noble voice wa* u . with dignity, and 
hi* (tvlr of delivery wa* very good. Tbe bwt uumber, 
or climax of the work. 1* a triple caWfBJ, divide! a* 
foilow*: — a crn.ru* of an^U, a choni* ol iwple, and 
a chora* of demon*. Thi-re Is a uuity of idea, even 
if the element* of et i! arid of goo.1 are bronutil lute 

action at the tame time, for while the people .and the m V rtJ „ Me,,l.l,toph«lu„ 
angel, are prauing the Lord, the demon, are prtH-Ulm- 0u IwmiA , » V ening, Dec. 7, the eeajmi 
lug the power of Scum, nnd the thought of prMee 1> 1 
common to both l<art* of the cliorua. To give thl* 
number with that intentity that rightfully belongs to 
It. at Inaat tlx hundred voice* wnuld teem ueceaaarv 
The Apollo Club only attempted two of tbe chorntea, 
for that portion belonging to th* •'demon*" wa* left 
out. While we aiay nut call the performance a very 
fine one, we may at least he thankful (u ihe l.'lub for 
giving ut the opportunity to become Hmiewtint ac- 
quainted with the work, and I am «ure ther de«-ne 
the pralae of every mrmlrian for Ih* houeety of their 
endeav..r 

Monday evening. Mm*. Marie Rore made her firtt 
ai^arance in Englith opera, a* firrmen 8rw gave a 
verj bvly-llke r»pr««nUti.* of the role, but wa* hard- 
ly the brilliant and bewitching Carmen that the opera 
calk for. She made her role a* iolcrctttng a* *)ie 
ild, however, for douhtlee* the ha* very little .em- 
pathy with it. Her .opport wa* very coniitiOojiUce. 
and not worthy of her. 8be haa aiao appeared a* 
Aida during the week. Next week a* thall have the 
AVijaA.. by the Beethoven Society, with Herr Hermetic! 

C H. B. 



it the 



••1 




Nrw Yo«a_ Dec IX On Thursday evening. I>ec, 
i, the New York Philharmonic Clnli gave it* .econd 
cert at Cldckering'*, before a very Intelligent and 
appreciative atidience. The .alien! feature* of the 
programme were the**: 



Th* performance wra* a good one, particularly in th* 
work of Salnt-Seena, which wa* given with a precision 
and aa uylvmb meet pleAMiralT.e. O* lug to a new dia- 
poaitioo of the instrnment* upon th* atage, Ibe effect 
wa* greatly enhanced. Heretofore tbe piano haa been 
red at tbe extreme right, with the tiring* occupyiog 
the centre of the platform; thl* ia manlfcttly Incon- 
venient, and even awkward for the piiwiat, who it 
really tbe leader, and baa been compelled to throw hi* 
head over hie shoulder in order to give the cne in 
making an "attack " ; by the new plan every one can 
ace every one else, and unity of action become* not 
only pceaible, but almost certain. Mr. Hoffman Is a 
meet witlllnMa artist — 'tin i-u ion* dirt — and hit 
excellence and finish were never more clearly demon* 
•Iraled thau upon thia occasion; he never overdid any. 
thing, and never attempt* to force th* pUno Into a 
position which it wa* not intended to occupy. He 
play* like the artltt and Ihe gentleman that he I*; and 
that 1* certainly saying a great deal in these degener- 
ate day* of turbulence and bolsleroorne**, which *e*m 
to be cbaracterlMle of modern planum 

There were some Toral selectiona with regard to 
which a charitable critic would nut with to say any. 
tinug. a club of thia kind 1* sometime, "taken In," 
and a* the infliction will never be repeated, let n* sop- 
pose that tbe blot never exIHed. Mr. Mill* will play 
at the next sotrwe, and at the fifth, Mr, Hoffman will 
appear at the fourth and sixth. An earnest lover of 
good in Dale would be glad to see larger audience*. 

It ha* Ion* been the opinion of threwd observer* that 
Chamber Mule will not "pay" in New York. Men. 
Arnold. Werner, and their atnocutea, hold a contrary 
o]:lolon; they are determined to make their concert* 
•orceeatol, both artistically and pecuniarily, and have 
resolved to "tight it ont on Ihu Une If It lake* " scv- 
eral winter* All *ucceaa to litem and their laudable 
effort* 1 

On Saturday evening, Dec. «, the 8 ym phony Society 
gave IU second concert with Bertlort Damnation, 



politan Hall came to a close, with Joseffv a* a s|*-. u! 
nuraction It it stated that tlie "Winter aBMOB" »lll 
open In January with Thomas'* orrhettra ; but it may 
be safely predicted that Ihe project it a i.rublcmati, v 
one ; ihu* far the Hall hat not beeu quite to -ucce-sf h ; 
as could be wished, and — a. I .tated in a fi .nner tet- 
ter— Mr. Thoma* did not glie the "l«min" to the 
enterprise that liad been evidently desired At all 
events, the Spring sea.on will probably open with Mr. 
Aroailsen aa condurtor, and he will undoubtedly fur- 
nish a class of mu.ic that will please the large number 
of people who do not care for clastic.: muaic, but «>u> 
merely with to be aainscd. 

On the tame Tneaday evening. Mr Ilensche] gave 
the tint nf hit serle-jof vit al recllftls at Stelnwny Hall. 
Mr, Heatchel was at hit best, and proved himself the 
reliable artltt that we know himtobe Mis* Bailev 
who a*»i*led him, has a very .weer, flevlble voice of 
sytuiNtlbetic qnnlily. and while the can scarcely be 
termed a groat singer. Is yet (ueeeated of a refined 
style and musical Intelligence that are most satltlac- 
tory and plearuig. Mr. Hroscliel's second recital will 
occur nu Tuetday, .Ian 4, MM. 

Mine. Constance Howard, a punitte of ability, and 
pertevrnug in her aim. hasgiien two piano recitalt 
crnlly. and merttt rommendatU.ri, mere. |.v*slti'i 
haw promise thau for her prt-sent e\.H-llence ; the i* 
to passets the trne artistic Intt lint, and berplavin n 
many pletvrant qmilUie*. 

On Wednesday evening, Dee. !*, the Pranko* - a 
musical fomlly ~ gave a p.eataiit concert at Stein" ay 
Hall ; there were v.ral solos, mid solo* for the piano, 
and for the violin; noiuy of tlieee were midered lu- 
lelligently and acceptably, and the young artists are u. 
be congratulated ugsin their success 

On Saturday evening, Dec 11, the I'atlliartuontc 
Society gave its secoud concert, with this programuir; 



re. 

for 



C "delta us," 

J.N.Siunflnished) 

1 S<MfUe, Act 1 1 

Ibe Welding of tbe Sword ' 

*l.g'rleJ Mr. W.C. 

Mime Mr. 



lo and Concluding t'horiu. 

', l.lederkrsni, lleelhoven. Mftsnnerebitf.) 

Your Be-stivn reader, arc doubtletts familiar with 
Schubert'* lovely fmgracntary tyinpltouv, which is a 
very great favorite wiik New York audieuee. ; 11 wae 
well played — in the renin — lint exception must be 
taken to the scrupulous smothering of the ■ > s.Ua- 
bnaaoa, which resulted in the almost entire tluuili- 
blllty of the ina puuleato notes, Ul-on which llie effect 
of th. .econd movemeiit so greatly depeodt. Hie w ind 
Instrument., nli-o. were not entile!) in acivird with the 
.trln^. : it itn t ple.is.*lst lo to) thee tiling., hut some- 
6odjf most tell Ihe trulh. 

In llie Siegfried Ml-ctieti, Mr. Thonwu and the or- 
cnestra were emphalU-ally at their best The iwrf.irm- 
ance was admirible. and a very exliausllng thing ti 
mutt lm for every one concerned. There 1. an im- 
pressive dignity, a grandeur about the grand swtep 
of tbe compo»iiion that holds one spell-bound until k» 
conclusion, there It no "padding," n..r r. there a 
single ineffective note | every thing hat n piiri«j»e, iiihI 
above all. tliere wns no abU-cliunax. This noiuuer 
was the .necesa of the evening. 

l If Utrt's wild, incoherent t; aiphony there I. Utile 
to tny Tlie prudignJitv of genuine orchestral effect* 
I* only equalled by the paucity of Ideas and the trivial. 
Ity of the "Faust theme." It -as well played-- but 
I* a most nngrateful thing lo hew. except a* a mailer 
of rou.s:*J geometry. 
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